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Althoagh  Illinois,  whose  grassy  plains  'have  been  styled  the 
Eden  of  the  new  world,  contains  the  oldest  permanent  settlements 
in  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi,  and  in  her  strides  to  empire  is 
destined  to  become  the  first  State  of  the  Union,  her  history  has  been 
strangely  neglected.  Fragments  have  been  written  at  different 
times  but  only  of  detached  periods  and  embracing  but  a  small 
part  of  the  two  centuries,  which  have  elapsed  since  the  first  ex- 
plorations. To  supply  this  deficiency  and  funiish  a  history  com- 
mensurate with  her  present  advancement  in  power  and  civiliza- 
tion is  the  object  of  the  jiresent  work;  whether  it  has  been  accom- 
plished remains  to  be  seen. 

Not  having  taken  any  part  in  the  shifting  and  instructive  drama 
enacted  by  those  who  have  directed  the  affairs  of  State,  no  rank- 
ling jealousies  have  been  engendered  to  distort  conclusions ;  no 
undue  predelictious  to  warp  the  judgement.  Measures  have  been 
estimated  by  their  results ;  men  by  their  public  acts.  While  no 
disposition  has  existed  to  assail  any  one,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  none  are  faultless,  and  to  speak  well  of  all  is  the  worst  of 
detraction,  for  it  places  the  good  and  the  bad  on  a  common  level. 

A  principal  aim  has  been  to  render  the  the  work  complete.  A 
large  amount  of  matter  has  been  inserted  never  before  published 
in  connection  with  the  history  of  the  State;  yet  important  facts, 
though  familiar^  have  always  been  preferred  to  new  ones  of  minor 
significance.  The  main  consideration,  however,  has  been  to  ren- 
der it  truthful.  In  the  wide  field  which  has  been  gleaned,  every 
available  source  of  information  has  been  carefully  consulted,  and 
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it  is  believed  a  degree  of  apccuracy  has  been  secured,  which  will 
compare  favorably  with  that  of  other  similar  efforts.  Still  there 
will  always  be  room  for  improvement,  and  any  corrections  which 
may  be  offered  by  parties  who  have  witnessed,  or  been  connected 
with  events  described,  will  be  thankfally  received  and  inserted  in 
futare  editions  of  the  work,  the  object  being  to  make  it  a  complete 
repository  of  reliable  facts  for  the  general  reader,  the  politician, 
the  lawyer,  and  all  who  may  wish  to  become  acquainted  with  the 
history  of  our  noble  State. 

To  the  many  in  different  parts  of  the  State,  who  have  furnished 
information,  or  aided  us  by  valuable  suggestions,  we  return 
our  thanks,  especially  to  Messrs.  Bummel  and  Harlow,  Secretaries 
of  Stat«,  for  the  use  of  public  documents,  and  to  the  proprietors 
of  the  State  Journal  and  State  Register ^  for  access  to  their  valua- 
ble files. 

BpbinotislDi  Dec.  19tlt,  1878 
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On  the  geological  stractore  of  a  conntiy  dex)end  the  pursuits  of 
its  inhabitants  and  the  genins  of  its  civilization.  Agriculture  is  the 
outgrowth  of  a  fertile  soil;  mining  results  from  mineral  resources; 
and  from  navigable  waters  spring  navies  and  commerce.  Every 
great  branch  of  industry  requires,  for  its  successful  development. 
the  cultivation  of  kindred  arts  and  sciences.  Phases  of  life  anu 
modes  of  thought  are  thus  induced,  which  give  to  different  com- 
mmiities  and  states  characters  as  various  as  the  diverse  rocks 
that  underlie  ^em.  In  like  manner  it  may  be  shown  that  their 
moral  and  intellectual  qualities  dex>end  on  material  conditions. 
Where  the  soi\  and  subjacent  rocks  are  proilise  in  the  bestowal  of 
wealth,  man  is  indolent  and  effeminate;  where  effort  is  required  to 
live,  he  becomes  enlightened  and  virtuous:  and  where,  on  the  sands 
of  the  desert,  labor  is  unable  to  procure  the  necessanes  and  com- 
forts of  life,  he  lives  a  savage.  The  civilization  of  states  and 
nations  is,  then,  to  a  great  extent,  but  the  reflection  of  physical 
conditions,  and  hence  tiie  propriety  of  introducing  their  civil,  x)olit- 
ical  and  military  history  with  a  sketch  of  the  geological  substruc- 
ture from  which  they  originate. 

Geoloqt  traces  the  history  of  the  earth  back  through  successive 
stages  of  development  to  its  mdimental  condition  in  a  state  of 
fusion.  Speculative  astronomy  extends  it  beyond  this  to  a  gaseous 
state,  in  which  it  and  the  other  l)odies  of  the  solar  system  consti- 
tuted a  nebulous  mass,  without  form  and  motion.  When,  in  the 
process  of  development,  motion  was  communicated  to  the  chaotic 
matter,  huge  fragments  were  detached  from  its  circumference, 
which  formed  the  primary  planets.  These  retaining  the  rotary 
motion  of  the  sun,  or  central  mass,  in  turn  threw  off  other  and 
smaller  fragments,  thus  forming  the  secondary  planets,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  moon  which  attends  the  earth.  All  these  bodies  are 
similar  in  form,  have  a  similar  motion  on  their  axes,  move  substan- 
tially in  a  common  plain  and  in  the  same  direction,  the  result  of 
the  projectile  force  which  detached  them  from  the  parent  mass. 
These  facts  are  strong  evidence  that  the  sun,  and  the  planetary 
system  that  revolves  around  it,  were  originally  a  common  mass, 
and  became  separated  in  a  gaseous  state,  as  the  want  of  cohesion 
among  the  particles  would  then  favor  the  dissevering  force.  From 
the  loss  of  heat  they  next  passed  into  a  fluid  or  plastic  state,  the 
point  in  the  history  of  the  earth  where  it  comes  within  the  range 
of  geological  investigation. 

While  in  this  condition  it  became  flattened  at  the  poles,  a  form 
due  to  its  diurnal  rotation  and  the  mobility  of  its  particles.    At  a 
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farther  reduction  of  temperature  its  melted  disk  was  transformed 
into  a  crust  of  igneous  rock.  A  great  many  facts  render  it  almost 
certain  that  the  vast  nucleus  within  this  enveloping  crust  is  still 
an  incandescent  mass.  Compared  with  its  enormous  bulk,  the 
external  covering  is  of  only  filmy  thickness,  the  ratio  of  the  two 
being  as  the  pulp  and  peel  of  an  orange.  In  tiiis  world-crucible 
are  held  in  solution  the  61  elementary  substances,  which,  variously 
combining,  produce  the  great  variety  of  forms,  energies  and  modes 
of  being,  which  diversify  and  enliven  terrestrial  nature.  From  the 
same  source  the  precious  metals  have  been  forced  into  the  fissures 
of  the  superincumbent  rocks,  whither  the  miner  descends  and 
brings  them  to  the  surface.  Volcanoes  are  outlets  for  the  tremen- 
dous forces  generated  in  these  deep-seated  fires.  As  an  evidence 
of  their  eruptive  power,  Vesuvius  sometimes  throws  jets  of  lava, 
resembling  columns  of  flame,  10,000  feet  in  hight.  The  amount  of 
lava  ejected  at  a  single  eruption  from  one  of  the  volcanoes  of 
Iceland,  has  been  estimated  at  40,000,000,000  tons,  a  quantity  sufQ- 
cient  to  cover  a  large  city  with  a  mountain  as  high  as  the  tallest 
Alps.  By  the  process  of  congelation,  which  has  never  ceased, 
the  rocky  crust  which  rests  on  this  internal  sea  of  fire,  is  now 
supposed  to  be  from  thirty  to  forty  miles  in  thickness.  The  outer 
or  upper  portion  of  it  was  the  most  universal  geological  formation, 
and  constitiited  the  floors  of  the  primitive  oceans.  The  rocks  com- 
posing it  are  designated  unstratified,  because  they  occur  in  irregidar 
masses^nd  igneous  from  having  originally  been  melted  by  intense 
heat.  The  vast  cycle  of  time  extending  through  their  formation 
and  reaching  down  to  the  introduction  of  life  on  the  globe,  consti- 
tutes the  Azoic  age.  The  earth's  surface,  consisting  of  arid  wastes 
and  boiling  waters,  and  its  atmosphere  reeking  with  poisonous 
gases,  were  wholly  incompatible  with  the  existence  of  plants  and 
animals.  By  the  continued  radiation  of  heat  the  nucleus  Tiithin 
the  hardened  crust  contracted,  and  tiie  latter,  to  adapt  itself  to  the 
diminished  bulk,  folded  into  huge  corrugations,  forming  the  prim- 
itive mountain  chains  and  the  Srst  land  that  appeared  above  the 
face  of  the  waters.  The  upheaval  of  these  vast  plications  was 
attended  with  depressions  in  otiier  parts  of  the  surface  constituting 
the  valleys  and  basins  of  the  original  rivers  and  oceans.  Through 
the  agency  of  water  the  uplifted  masses  were  disintegrated  and  the 
resulting  sediment  swept  into  the  extended  depressions.  Here  it 
settled  in  parallel  layers  and  constitutes  the  stratified  rocks.  In 
some  localities  these  are  entirely  wanting,  in  others  many  miles  in 
depth,  while  their  average  thickness  is  supposed  to  be  from  six  to 
eight  miles. 

'fhe  plain,  separating  the  stratified  from  the  unstratified  rocks, 
runs  parallel  with  the  oldest  part  of  the  earth's  crust.  When 
solidification  commenced  it  was  the  siuiace,  and  as  induration 
advanced  toward  the  centre  the  crust  thickened  by  increments  on 
the  inside,  and,  therefore,  the  most  recently  formed  igneous  rocks 
are  the  farthest  below  the  surface.  Stratification  commenced  at 
the  same  plain  and  extended  in  an  upward  direction,  and  hence 
the  most  recent  deposits  are  nearest  the  surface,  when  not  displaced 
by  disturbing  causes. 

In  the  silent  depths  of  the  stratified  rocks  are  the  former  creations 
of  plants  and  animals,  which  lived  and  died  during  the  slow- 
dragging  centuries  of  their  formation.    These  fossil  remains  are 
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fragments  of  history,  ^hich  enable  the  geologist  to  extend  his 
researches  far  back  into  the  realms  of  tlie  past,  and  not  only  deter- 
mine their  former  modes  of  lifft,  but  study  the  contemporaneous 
history  of  their  rocky  beds,  and  group  them  into  systems.  The 
fossiliferous  rocks  are  not  only  of  great  thickness  but  frequently 
their  entire  structure  is  an  aggregation  of  cemented  shells,  so 
numerous  that  millions  of  them  occur  in  a  single  cubic  foot.  Such 
has  been  the  profusion  of  life  that  the  great  limestone  formations 
of  the  globe  consist  mostly  of  animal  remains,  cemented  by  the 
infusion  of  mineral  matter.  A  large  part  of  the  soil  spread  over 
the  earth's  surfeuce  has  been  elaborated  in  animal  organisms.  First, 
as  nourishment,  it  enters  the  structure  of  plants  and  forms  veget- 
able tissue.  Passing  thence  as  food  into  the  animal,  it  becomes 
endowed  with  life,  and  when  death  occurs  it  returns  to  the  soil  and 
imparts  to  it  additional  elements  of  fertility.  The  difterent  systems 
of  stratified  rocks,  as  determined  by  their  organic  remains,  are 
usually  denominated  Ages  or  Systems. 

The  Laurentian  System  or  Age  is  the  lowest,  and  therefore 
the  oldest,  of  the  stratified  series.  From  the  eftects  of  great 
heat  it  has  assumed,  to  some  extent,  the  character  of  the  igneous 
rocks  below,  but  still  retains  its  original  lines  of  stratification.  A 
principal  effect  of  the  great  heat  to  which  its  rocks  were  exposed 
is  crystalization.  Crystals  are  frequently  formed  by  art,  but  the 
most  beautiful  sx>ecimens  are  the  products  of  nature's  laboratories, 
deep-seated  in  the  crust  of  the  earth.  The  Laurentian  system 
was  formerly  supposed  to  be  destitute  of  organic  remains,  but 
recent  investigations  have  lead  to  the  discovery  of  animals  so  low 
in  the  scale  ox  organization  as  to  be  regarded  as  the  first  appear- 
ance of  sentient  existence.  This  discovery,  as  it  extends  the  origin 
of  life  backward  through  30,000  feet  of  strata,  may  be  regarded 
as  one  of  the  most  imx)ortant  advances  made  in  American  geology. 
Its  supposed  beginning,  in  a  considerable  degree  of  advancement 
in  the  Silurian  system,  was  regarded  by  geologists  as  too  abrupt 
to  correspond  with  the  gradual  development  of  types  in  subsequent 
strata.  The  discovery,  however,  of  these  incipient  forms  in  the 
Laurentian  beds,  renders  the  descending  scale  of  life  complete, 
and  verifies  the  coiyectures  of  physicists  that  in  its  earliest  dawn 
it  should  commence  with  the  most  simple  organisms. 

The  Huronian  System^  like  the  one  that  precedes  it,  and  on 
which  it  rests,  is  highly  crystalline.  Although  fossils  have  not 
been  found  in  it,  yet  irom  its  position  the  inference  is  they  once 
existed,  and  if  they  do  not  now,  the  great  transforming  power  of 
heat  has  caused  their  obliteration.  This,  and  the  subjacent  system, 
extend  from  Labrador  southwesterly  to  the  great  lakes,  and 
thence  northwesterly  toward  the  Arctic  Ocean.  They  derive  their 
names  from  the  St.  Lawrence  and  Lake  Huron,  on  the  banks  of 
which  are  found  their  principal  outcrops.  Their  emergence  from 
the  ocean  was  the  birth  of  the  Korth  American  continent.  One 
face  of  the  uplift  looked  toward  the  Atlantic,  and  the  other  toward 
the  Pacific,  thus  prefiguring  the  future  shores  of  this  great  division 
of  the  globe,  of  which  they  are  the  germ.  Eruptive  forces  have 
not  operated  with  sufficient  power  to  bring  them  to  the  surface  in 
Illinois,  and  therefore  the  vast  stores  of  mineral  wealth,  which  they 
contain  in  other  places,  if  they  exist  here,  are  too  deep  below  the 
surface  to  be  made  available. 
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The  Silurian  Age^  compared  with  the  more  stable  formations  of 
subsequent  times,  was  one  of  commotion,  in  which  fire  and  water 
played  a  conspicuous  part  Earthquakes  and  volcanoes  furrowed 
the  yielding  crust  with  ridges,  and  threw  up  islands  whose^craggj'* 
summits^  here  and  there,  stood  like  sentinels  above  the  murky 
deep  which  dashed  against  their  shores.  The  present  diversities 
of  climate  did  not  exist,  as  the  temperatiu^  was  mostly  due  to  the 
escape  of  internal  heat,  which  was  the  same  over  every  part  of  the 
surface.  As  the  radiation  of  heat  in  future  ages  declined^  the  sun 
became  the  controlling  x>ower,  and  zones  of  climate  appeared  as 
the  result  of  solar  domination.  Uniform  thermal  conditions  impar- 
ted a  corresponding  charact<er  to  vegetable  and  animal  life,  and 
one  universal  fauna  and  floi*a  extended  from  the  equator  tp  the 
poles.  These  hardy  manne  types  consisted  of  Eadiates,  MoUusks 
and  Articulates,  three  of  the  four  sub-kingdoms  of  animal  life. 
Seaweed,  which  served  as  food  for  the  animals,  was  the  only  plant 
of  which  any  traces  l^emain.  During  the  Silurian  age  North 
America,  like  its  inhabitants,  was  mostly  submarine,  as  proved  by 
wave-lines  on  the  emerging  lands.  There  lay  along  the  eastern 
border  of  the  continent  an  extended  ridge,  which  served  as  a  break- 
water to  the  waves  of  the  Atlantic.  The  region  of  the  Alleghanies 
was  subject  to  great  elevations  and  depressions,  and  the  latter 
largely  preponderating,  caused  the  deposit  of  some  twelve  thousand 
feet  of  strata.  AlUiough  mostly  under  water,  there  was  added  to 
the  original  nucleus  of  the  continent  formations  now  found  in  New 
York,  Michigan,  Illinois,  Wisconsin  and  Mumesota.  Niagara  lime- 
stone, a  Silurian  formation,  is  found  over  a  large  extent  of  country 
in  northern  Illinois,  beyond  the  limits  of  the  cosd-fields.  It  is  a  com- 
pact grayish  stone,  susceptible  of  a  high  polish,  and  at  Athens 
and  Joliet  is  extensively  quarried  for  building  purposes,  and 
shipped  to  different  parts  of  the  State.  The  new  Capitol  is  oeing 
erected  of  this  material.  The  Galena  limestone,  another  Silurian 
deimsit,  is  interesting,  from  the  fact  that  it  contains  the  lead  and 
zinc  ores  of  the  State.  St.  Peters  sandstone  belongs  also  to  the 
same  system.  Besides  outeropping  in  a  number  of  other  localities, 
it  appears  in  the  blufb  of  the  Illinois,  where  it  forms  the  island- 
like plateau  known  as  Starved  Bock.  In  some  localities,  being 
composed  almost  entirely  of  silica  and  nearly  free  from  coloring 
matter,  it  is  the  best  material  in  the  West  for  the  manufacture  of 
glass. 

The  Devonian  Age  is  distinguished  for  the  introduction  of  Verte- 
brates, or  the  fourth  sub-kingdom  of  animal  hfe  and  the  beginning 
of  terrestrial  vegetation,  l^e  latter  appeared  in  two  classes,  the 
highest  of  the  flowerless  and  the  lowest  of  the  flowering  plants. 
The  Lepidodendron,  a  noted  instance  of  the  former,  was  a  miyestic 
upland  forest  tree,  which,  during  the  coal  period,  grew  to  a  hight 
of  80  feet,  and  had  a  base  of  more  than  3  feet  in  diameter. 
Beautiful  spiral  flutings,  coiling  in  opposite  directions  and  crossing 
each  other  at  fixed  angles,  carved  the  trunks  and  branches  into 
rhoml>oidal  eminences,  each  of  which  was  scarred  with  the  mark 
of  a  falling  leaf.  At  an  altitude  of  60  feet  it  sent  off  arms,  each 
separating  into  branchlets  covered  with  a  needle-like  foliage,  des- 
titute of  llowers.  It  grew,  not  by  internal  or  external  accretions, 
as  plants  of  the  present  day,  but  like  the  building  of  a  monument, 
by  additions  to  the  top  of  its  trunk.    Mosses,  rushes  and  other 
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diminntiye  flowerless  plants  are  now  the  only  sarviving  represen- 
tative of  this  cryptogamic  vegetation,  which  so  largely  predomina- 
ted in  the  early  botany  of  the  globe.  Floral  beauty  and  fragrance 
were  not  characteristic  of  the  old  Devonian  woods.  No  bird 
existed  to  enliven  their  silent  groves  with  song,  no  serpent  to  hiss 
in  their  fenny  brakes,  nor  beast  to  porsne,  with  hideous  yells,  its 
panting  prey. 

The  vertebrates  consisted  of  fishes,  of  which  the  Q«,noids  and 
Placoids  were  the  principal  groups.  The  former  were  the  fore- 
runners of  the  reptile,  which  in  many  respects  they  closely  resem- 
bled. They  embraced  a  large  number  of  species,  many  of  which 
grew  to  a  gigantic  size;  but  with  the  exception  of  the  gar  and 
sturgeon,  they  have  no  living  representatives.  The  Placoids, 
structurally  formed  for  advancement,  stiU  remain  among  the 
highest  types  of  the  present  seas.  The  shark,  a  noted  instance, 
judging  from  its  fossil  remains,  must  ha,ve  attained  100  feet  in 
len^h.  Both  groups  lived  in  the  sea,  and  if  any  fresh  water 
animals  existed  their  remains  have  eitiiier  perished  or  not  been 
found.  So  numerous  were  the  inhabitants  of  the  ocean,  that  the 
Devonian  has  been  styled  the  age  of  fishes.  In  their  anatomical 
structure  was  foreshadowed  the  organization  of  man;  reptiles, 
birds  and  mammals  being  the  intermediate  gradations.  The  con- 
tinental sea  of  the  precedbig  age  still  covered  the  larger  part  of 
I^orth  America,  extending  &  northwest  and  opening  south  into 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  In  its  shallow  basins  were  deposited  sand- 
stones, shales  and  limestones,  which  westerly^  attained  a  thickness 
of  500  feet,  and  in  the  region  of  tiie  Alleghanies  1,500  feet.  The 
great  thickness  of  the  latter  deposits  indicated  oscillations,  in 
which  the  downward  movement  exceeded  the  upward.  Shallow 
waters,  therefore,  inter8|)ersed  with  reefs  and  islands,  still  occu- 
pied the  sites  of  the  Alleghanies  and  Eocky  Mountains,  which 
now  look  down  from  above  the  clouds  on  the  finished  continent. 
The  St.  Lawrence  and  the  Hudson  may  have  existed  in  miniature, 
but  the  area  of  land  was  too  small  for  rivers  and  other  bodies  of 
fresh  water  of  considerable  extent  In  the  disturbances  closiifg 
the  Devonian  age  additions  were  made  to  the  siu*face  in  Iowa, 
Wisconsin  and  Illinois.  The  two  resulting  formations  in  this  State 
are  the  Devonian  limestone  and  the  Oriskany  sandstone.  There 
are  outcroi>s  of  the  former  in  the  bluflB  of  the  Mississippi,  Eock 
and  Illinois  rivers.  It  contains  a  great  variety  of  fossils,  and  is 
used  for  building  material  and  the  manufacture  of  quicklime.  The 
latter  appears  in  Union,  Alexander  and  Jackson  counties,  and  is 
used  to  some  extent  in  the  manufacture  of  glass. 

The  Carboniferous  Age  opened  witii  the  deposition  of  widely 
extended  marine  formations.  Added  to  the  strata  previously 
deposited,  the  entire  thickness  in  the  region  of  the  Alleghanies, 
now  partially  elevated,  amounted  to  7  miles.  Wide  areas  of  per- 
manent elevation  occurred  between  the  34th  and  45th  degrees  of 
latitude,  embracing  most  of  the  territory  between  the  eastern  con- 
tinental border  and  the  States  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska.  Farther 
westward,  and  resulting  from  the  gradual  emergence  of  the  Pacific 
coast,  was  an  interior  sea  whose  shallow  waters  still  flowed  over 
the  site  of  the  Bocky  Mountains.  The  winter  temperature  near 
tiie  poles  was  66  degrees.  A  stagnant  and  stifling  atmosphere 
rested  upon  the  area  now  constituting  the  United  Staters  and  British 
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America.  The  McKenzie  river,  now  filled  with  icebergs,  then 
flowed  through  verdant  banks  to  a  coral  sea,  having  the  same  tem- 
perature as  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  at  the  present  day.  The  most  prom- 
inent feature  of  the  age  was  the  formation  of  coal.  Being  carbon- 
ized vegetable  tissue,  the  material  furnished  for  this  purpose  was 
the  vast  forest  accumulations  peculiar  to  the  perio<l.  Vegetation, 
.  commencing  in  the  previous  age,  had  now  attained  an  expansion 
which  greatly  exceeded  the  growth  of  prior  or  subsequent  times. 
Invigorated  by  a  wann,  moist  and  wmterless  climate,  and  an 
atmosphere  surcharged  with  carbonic  acid  gas,  vast  jungles  spread 
over  the  marshy  plains,  and  impenetrable  forests  covered  the 
upland  8lox)es  and  hights.  The  graceful  lepidodendron,  now  fully 
developed,  was  one  of  the  principal  coal  producing  plants ;  sub- 
serving the  same  purpose  and  associated  with  it  was  the  gigantic 
conifer,  a  member  of  the  pine  family.  The  ancient  fern,  another 
coal  plant,  grew  to  a  bight  of  80  feet.  Its  trunk,  regularly  fretted 
with  scars  and  destitute  of  branches,  terminated  in  a  crown  of 
foliage  rivaling  that  of  the  palm  in  profiiseness  and  beauty.  The 
sigillarid,  however,  as  it  contributed  most  largely  to  the  produc- 
tion of  coal,  was  the  characteristic  plant  of  the  i>eriod.  The 
trunk,  which  rose  &om  40  to  60  feet  high  from  its  alternate  flutings 
and  ribs,  appeared  like  a  clustered  column.  At  an  altitude  of  25 
or  30  feet  it  separated  into  branches,  covered  with  a  grass-like 
foliage  intermingled  with  long  catkins  of  obscure  flowers  or  strings 
of  s^d,  arraug^  in  whorls  about  a  common  stem.  The  structure 
of  the  trunk  was  i>eculiar.  One,  5  feet  in  diameter,  was  surrounded 
with  a  bark  13  inches  in  thickness;  within  this  was  a  cylinder  of 
wood  12  inches  in  thickness,  and  at  the  center  a  pith  10  inches  in 
diameter.  Such  a  tree  would  be  useless  as  timber,  but  the  bark,  of 
which  they  largely  consisted,  was  imi)ervious  to  mineral  solutions, 
and  valuable  for  the  production  of  coal.  The  calamites,  growing 
with  the  sigiUarids,  covered  with  dense  brakes  the  marshy  flats. 
Their  hollow  stems,  marked  vertically  with  flutings  and  horizon- 
tally with  joints,  grew  in  clum(>s  to  a  hight  of  20  leet.  Some 
st>ecies  were  branchless,  while  from  the  joints  of  other  sprang 
branches,  subdividing  into  whorls  of  branchlets. 

The  vast  accumulation  of  vegetable  matter  from  these  and  other 
carboniferous  plants,  either  imbedded  in  the  miry  soil  in  which  it 
grew,  or  swept  from  adjacent  elevations  into  shallow  lakes,  became 
covered  with  sediment,  and  thus  were  transformed  into  coal.  It 
has  been  estimated  that  8  per])endicular  feet  of  wood  were  re- 
quired to  make  1  foot  of  bituminous  coal,  and  12  to  make  1  of 
anthracite.  Some  beds  of  the  latter  are  30  feet  in  thickness,  and 
hence  360  feet  of  timber  must  have  been  consumed  in  their  i)ro- 
duction.  The  process  of  its  formation  was  exactly  tlie  same  as 
practiced  in  the  manufactiire  of  charcoal,  by  burning  wood  under 
a  covering  of  earth.  Vegetable  tissue  consists  mostly  of  carbon 
and  oxygen,  and  decomposition  must  take  place,  either  under 
water  or  some  other  impenious  covering,  to  prevent  the  elements 
from  forming  carbonic  acid  gas,  and  thus  escaping  to  the  atmos- 
phere. Goiiforming  to  these  requirements,  the  immense  vegetable 
growths  forming  the  coal-fields  subsided  with  the  surface  on  which 
they  grew,  and  were  buried  beneath  the  succeeding  deposits. 
Nova  Scotia  has  76  different  beds,  and  Illinois  12;  and  conse- 
quentiy^  in  tliese  localities  there  were  as  many  different  fields  of 
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verdure  overwhelmed  in  the  dirt-beds  of  the  sea»  ThoB,  long  be- 
fore the  starry  cycles  had  measured  half  the  history  of  the  un- 
folding continent,  and  when  first  the  expanding  stream  of  life 
but  dimly  reflected  the  coming  age  of  mind,  this  vast  supply  of 
fuel  was  stored  away  in  the  rocky  frame-work  of  the  globe.  Here 
it  slumbered  till  man  made  his  appearance  and  dragged  it  from 
its  rocky  lairs.  At  liis  bidding  it  renders  the  factory  animate 
with  humming  spindles,  driving  diuttles,  whirling  lathes,  and  clank- 
ing forges.  Under  his  guidance  the  iron-horse,  feeding  upon  its 
pitchy  fragments,  boun^  with  tireless  tread  over  its  far  reaching 
track,  dragging  after  him  the  products  of  distant  marts  and  climes. 
By  the  s£u  of  the  one  and  the  power  of  the  other,  the  ocean 
steamer  plows  the  deep  in  opposition  to  winds  and  waves,  making 
its  watery  home  a  highway  for  the  commerce  of  the  wOrla. 

Prior  to  the  formation  of  coal,  so  great  was  the  volume  of  car- 
bonic acid  gas  in  the  atmosphere  t^t  only  slow  breathing  and 
cold-blooded  animals  could  exist.  Consequent  upon  its  conversion 
into  Goal,aJl  the  preceding  species  of  plants  and  animals  perished, 
and  new  forms  came  uim>u  the  stage  of  being  with  organizations 
adapted  to  the  improved  conditions.  In  the  new  economy,  as  at 
the  present  time,  stability  is  maintained  in  the  atmosphere  by  the 
reciprocal  relations  subsisting  between  it  and  the  incoming  types. 
The  animal  inspires  oxygen  and  expires  carbonic  acid  gas ;  the 
vegetable  inspires  carbonic  acid  gas  and  expires  oxygen,  thus  pre- 
serving the  equilibrium  of  this  breathing  medium.  The  coal-fields 
of  Europe  are  estimated  at  18,000  square  miles,  those  of  the  United 
States  at  150,000.  The  Alleghany  coal-field  contains  60,000  square 
miles,  with  an  aggregate  thickness  of  120  feet.  The  Illinois  and 
Missouri  60,000  square  miles,  and  an  aggregate  thickness  in  some 
localities  of  70  feet  Other  fields  occur  in  different  localities,  of 
various  thicknesses.  In  Illinois,  three-fourths  of  the  surface  ai'e 
underlaid  by  beds  of  coal,  and  the  State  consequently  has  a  greater 
area  than  any  other  member  of  the  Union.  There  are  12  difi'erent 
beds,  the  two  most  important  of  which  are  each  from  6  to  8  feet 
in  thickness.  The  entire  carboniferous  system,  including  the  coal- 
beds  and  the  intervening  strata,  in  southern  Illinois  is  27,000  feet 
in  thickness,  and  in  the  northern  part  only  500. 

Next  to  the  immense  deposits  of  coal,  the  BurUngton,  Keokuk 
and  St.  Louis  limestones  are  the  most  imiM>rtaut  formations. 
They  receive  their  appellations  from  the  cities  whose  names  they 
bear — where  their  lithological  characters  were  first  studied — and 
in  the  vicinities  of  which  they  crop  out  in  Illinois.  The  Burling- 
ton furnishes  inexhaustible  supplies  of  building  stone  and  quick- 
lime, but  is  mostly  interesting  on  account  of  the  immense  number 
of  interesting  fossils  which  it  contains.  Along  its  northern  out- 
crop Crinoids  are  found  in  a  profusion  unequalled  by  that  of  any 
locality  of  similar  extent  in  the  world.  Though  untold  ages  have 
elapsed  since  their  incarceration  in  the  rocks,  so  perfect  has  been 
their  preservation,  their  structure  can  be  determined  with  almost 
as  much  precision  as  if  they  had  perished  but  yesterday.  The 
Keokuk  is  extensively  used  for  architectural  purposes,  and  frur- 
uished  the  material  for  the  celebrated  Mormon  Temple  at  Nauvoo, 
the  new  Post-office  at  Springfield,  and  the  Custom  Houses  at 
Galena  and  Dubuque*  It  contains  some  of  the  most  interesting 
crystals  found  in  tiie  State.    These  consist  of  hollow  spheres  of 
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qaartz  and  chalcedony  of  various  sizes,  and  lined  on  the  inside 
with  crystalets  of  different  min^uls.  Tons  of  specimens  have 
been  taken  from  Hancock  county  and  distributed  ov^  the  United 
States  and  Europe,  to  ornament  the  cabinets  of  mineralogists. 
The  St.  Louis  is  almost  pure  carbonet  of  lime,  and  the  best  ma- 
terial in  the  State  for  tiie  manufacture  of  quick-lime.  It  is  largely 
quarried  at  Alton. 

The  Age  of  Eeptiles  is  distinguished  for  changes  in  the  conti- 
nental borders,  which  generally  ran  within  their  present  limits. 
The  sub-marine  outlines  of  the  Bay  of  New  York,  and  the  course 
of  the  Hudson,  indicate  that  the  adjacent  shores  during  the  early 
part  of  this  age  were  beyond  their  present  limits.  Soutiiward  the 
sea  line  ran  witiiin  the  present  shore,  the  distance  increasing  ^m 
60  miles  in  Maryland  to  100  in  Georgia,  and  200  in  Alabama. 
The  Texan  gulf-shore,  and  that  of  the  peninsula  and  State  of 
Galifomia,  were  parallel,  and  mostly  within  their  present  iM>sitions. 
These  borders  were  fringed  with  deposits,  while  inland  the  trough 
of  the  old  continental  sea  was  becoming  more  shallow.  The  alti- 
tude of  the  AUeghanies  had  nearly  reached  their  present  highi. 
The  Bocky  Mountains,  in  the  transition  from  the  close  of  the 
present  to  the  beginning  of  the  subsequent  age,  began  slowly  to 
emerge  from  the  waters  under  which  they  had  hitherto  slumbered. 
The  Gulf  of  Mexico  formed  a  deep  bay  extending  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Ohio,  and,  protruding  itself  nortli westerly,  covered  the  region 
of  the  Bocky  Mountains.  It  may  have  connected  with  the  Arctic 
Ocean,  but  observations  have  been  too  limited  to  trace  it  with  cer- 
tainty beyond  the  head  waters  of  the  Missouri  and  Yellow  Stone. 
These  are,  therefore,  among  the  more  recently  formed  rivers,  and 
cannot  be  compared  with  the  primeval  St  Lawrence  and  Hudson. 
The  Mississippi  was  a  stream  of  not  more  than  one-half  its  present 
length  and  volume,  falling  into  the  gulf  not  far  from  the  site  of 
Gairo.  The  Ohio  drained  substantiaUy  the  same  region  it  does  at 
the  present  time.  In  the  earlier  part  of  the  age  the  geographical 
distribution  of  fossils  indicates  a  common  temperature,  from  Beh- 
ring  Strait  in  the  Northern  to  that  of  Magellan  in  the  Southeni 
Hemisphere.  In  the  latter  part,  however,  a  ditterence  is  percep- 
tible, indicating  also  a  difference  of  temperature  and  the  com- 
mencement of  climatic  zones.  This  change,  caused  by  the  partial 
upheaval  of  mountain  chains  north  of  the  Equator,  and  the  de- 
cline of  internal  heat,  marked  a  new  era  in  the  physical  history 
of  tlie  globe.  As  the  result,  currents  commenced  flowing  in  the 
ocean ;  tlie  constant  monotony  of  previous  ages  was  broken  by 
the  pleasant  diversities  of  changing  seasons :  life  was  imparted  to 
the  atmosphere,  and  the  breesse  came  forth  laden  with  the  breath 
of  spring;  the  tempest  madly  biu*st  into  being  and  began  its  work 
of  destruction,  and  the  trade-winds  commenced  blowing,  but  it 
was  reserv^ed  for  a  future  age  to  make  them  the  common  carriers 
of  the  ocean's  commerce. 

The  principal  formations  of  the  age,  none  of  which  exist  in 
Illinois,  were  sandstones,  chalks  and  limestones,  interstratified 
with  deiM>sits  of  salt  and  gypsum.  Tlieir  absence  can  be  explained 
either  u^ton  the  supposition  that  the  surface  of  the  State  wa^  either 
above  the  waters  in  which  they  were  deposited,  or,  having  originally 
been  deposited,  they  were  subsequently  swept  away  by  denuding 
agencies.    The  former  was  perhaps  the  case^  as  no  aqueous  action 
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could  have  operated  with  sufficient  power  to  remove  all  traces  of 
their  former  existence.  The  characteristic  plants  of  the  coal  age. 
now  declining,  were  replaced  by  cycads  and  many  new  forms  oi 
conifers  and  ferns.  The  cycad  was  intermediate  m  character, 
resembling  the  fern  in  the  opening  of  its  foliage,  and  the  palm  iii 
its  general  habits.  It  was  now  in  the  fall  zenith  of  its  expansiony 
while  the  fern  was  dying  out  and  the  conifer  was  yet  to  be  devel- 
oped. More  than  100  angiosperms  made  their  appearance,  one-half 
of  them  closeJy  allied  to  the  trees  of  modem  forests  and  the  fruit 
trees  of  temperate  regions.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  age  the  palm, 
at  present  the  most  perfect  type  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  was 
also  introduced.  New  animal  species  mc^e  their  appearance, 
attended  by  the  extinction  of  all  pre-existing  forms.  Eeptiles 
now  reached  their  culmination,  the  earth,  sea  and  air,  each  ha^ing 
its  peculiar  kind.  Their  fossil  remains  indicate  a  large  number  of 
both  herbiverous  and  camiverous  species,  which  in  many  instan- 
ces attained  a  length  of  60  feet.  The  iclithyosaurus,  a  prominent 
example,  united  in  its  structure  parts  of  several  related  animals, 
having  the  head  of  a  lizard,  the  snout  of  a  porpoise,  the  teeth  of 
a  crocodile,  the  spine  of  a  fish  and  the  paddles  of  a  whale.  Its 
eyes^  enormously  large,  were  arranged  to  act  both  like  the  telescope 
and  the  microscope,  thus  enabling  it  to  see  its  prey  both  night  and 
day,  and  at  all  distances.  It  subsisted  on  fish  and  the  young  of 
its  own  species,  some  of  which  must  hdve  been  sw9,11owed  several 
feet  in  length.  Associated  with  it  was  the  Pleiosaurus,  an  animal 
resembling  it  in  its  general  structure.  A  remarkable  difiereiice, 
however,  was  the  great  length  of  neck  i>ossesscd  by  the  latter, 
whidi  contained  40  vertebne,  the  largest  number  that  has  ever 
been  found  in  animals  living  or  fossil.  These  two  reptiles  for  a 
long  time  ruled  the  seas  and  kept  the  increase  of  other  animals 
within  proper  limits.  But  the  most  gigantic  of  reptile  monsters 
was  the  Iguanodon.  Some  individuals  were  60  feet  long,  15  feet 
round  the  largest  part  of  the  body,  had  feet  12  feet  in  length,  and 
thighs  7  feet  in  diameter.  The  most  heteroclitic  creatiu^  was  the 
Pterodactyl.  It  had  the  neck  of  a  bird,  the  mouth  of  a  reptile, 
the  wings  of  a  bat,  and  the  body  and  tail  of  a  mammal.  Its  curi- 
ous organization  enabled  it  to  walk  on  two  feet,  fly  like  a  bat,  and 
creep,  climb  or  dive  in  pursiut  of  its  food.  The  age  is  also  remark- 
able as  the  era  of  the  first  mammels,  the  first  birds,  and  the  first 
common  fishes. 

The  Mammalian  Age  witnessed  the  increase  of  the  mass  of  the 
eartk  above  the  ocean's  level  three-fold.  The  world-constructing 
architect,  the  coral  insect,  built  up  Florida  out  of  the  sea,  thus 
completing  the  southern  expanse  of  the  continent.  Its  eastern 
and  western  borders  were  substantially  finished,  and  superficially 
its  greatplateaus, mountain  chains  and  river  systems,  approximated 
tlieir  present  geographical  aspects.  The  Bocky  Mountains  were 
elevated  to  a  hight  of  7,000  feet,  the  Wind  Biver  chain  6,800,  the  Big 
Horn  Mountains  6,000,  Pike's  Peak  4,500.  The  upheaval  of  the 
Bocky  Mountain  region  greatly  enlarged  the  Missouri,  previously 
an  inconsiderable  stream,  adding  to  it  the  Yellowstone,  Platte, 
Kansas  and  other  tributaries.  The  Lower  Mississippi  was  formed 
and  discharged  its  vast  volume  of  accumulated  waters  near  the 
present  coast  line  of  the  Gulf.  The  elevation  of  mountain  masses 
to  snowy  altitudes  cooled  down  the  temi>erature  and  introduced 
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substantially  the  present  climates.  In  Europe  the  change  was 
gradual  from  tropical  to  subtropical  and  temperate;  in  Korth 
America  abrupt.  As  a  consequence  the  botany  of  the  latter 
opened  with  the  oak,  poplar,  dogwood,  magnolia,  fig,  palm  and 
other  plants  closely  resembling  those  of  the  present  day. 

Of  the  animals  the  Mammoth  was  remarkable.  Unlike  the 
elephant  of  the  present  day,  they  were  covered  with  a  redish  wool 
intermingled  with  hair  and  black  bristles,  the  latter  being  more 
than  a  foot  in  length.  Vast  herds  of  these  huge  creatures,  nearly 
three  times  as  large  as  the  present  elephant,  their  living  represen- 
tative wandered  over  tlie  northern  part  of  both  hemispheres. 
An  individual  in  a  perfect  state  of  preservation  was  found  in  1790, 
encased  in  ice,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Lena.  It  still  retained 
the  wool  on  its  hide,  and  otherwise  was  so  free  from  decay,  that 
its  flesh  was  eaten  by  dogs.  Their  remains  are  abundantly  distrib- 
uted over  the  northern  part  of  the  United  States,  imbedded  usually 
in  marshes  where  the  animals  were  perhaps  mired  while  in  search 
of  food  or  water.  A  large  fossil  specimen  was  recently  exhumed 
in  Macon  county,  Illinois,  2  miles  southeast  of  llliopolis,  in  the 
edge  of  Long  Point  Slough,  by  the  side  of  an  oozy  spring.  The 
fossils  have  been  found  in  other  localities  of  the  State,  and  the 
prairies  may  have  been  places  of  frequent  resort.  Contemporane- 
ous with  them  were  the  Dinotherium  and  Megatherium,  and  other 
creatures  of  the  most  gigantic  propoitions.  The  magnitude  of  the 
Mammoth  seems  almost  fabulous,  but  that  of  the  Dinotherium 
probably  surpassed  it.  One  of  its  most  remarkable  features  was 
its  enormous  tusks,  projecting  from  the  anterior  extremity  of  the 
lower  jaw,  which  curved  down  like  those  of  the  walrus.  Like  the 
rhinoceros,  it  lived  in  the  water,  and  was  well  adapted  to  the  lacus- 
trine condition  of  the  earth  common  at  the  time  it  flourished.  The 
Megatherium,  belonging  to  the  sloth  family,  was  also  of  colossal 
dimensions.  Its  bc^y,  in  some  instances  18  feet  long,  rested  on 
legs  resembling  columns  of  support  rather  than  organs  of  locomo- 
tion. Its  spinal  column  contained  a  nerve  a  foot  in  diameter;  its 
femur  was  three  times  the  size  of  the  elephant's,  while  its  feet 
were  a  yard  in  length  and  more  than  a  foot  in  width.  The  tail 
near  the  body  was  two  feet  in  diameter,  and  used  with  its  liind 
legs  as  a  tripod  on  which  the  animal  sat  when  it  wielded  its  huge 
arms  and  hands. 

Toward  the  close  of  the  age  oscillations  occurred  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  continent,  greatly  modifying  the  condition  of  its  sur- 
face. During  the  upward  vibration  vast  glaciers  spread  over 
British  America  and  the  contiguous  portion  of  the  United  States. 
These  flelds  of  ice,  becoming  filled  with  hard  boulders,  and  mov- 
ing  southward  by  expansion,  ground  into  fragments  the  underlying 
rocks.  The  sediment  was  gathered  up  by  the  moving  mass,  and 
when  a  latitude  sufficiently  warm  to  melt  the  ice  was  reached,  it 
was  spread  over  the  surface.  Accumulations  of  ttns  kind  consti- 
tute the  drift  which  extends  fh)m  New  England  westward  beyond 
the  Mississippi,  and  from  the  39th  parallel  northward  to  an  un- 
known limit.  In  Illinois,  with  the  exception  of  small  areas  in  the 
northwestern  and  southern  parts  of  the  State,  it  covers  the  entire 
surface  with  a  varying  stratum  of  from  10  to  200  feet  in  thickness. 
Here,  and  in  other  parts  of  the  West,  not  only  glaciers,  but  ioe- 
bergSy  were  connected  with  its  distribution.    The  waters  of  the 
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lakes  then  extended  southward  perhaps  to  the  highlands,  crossing 
the  State  from  Grand  Tower  east  toward  the  Ohio.  This  barrier 
formed  the  southern  limits  of  this  sea,  and  also  of  the  drift  which 
was  distributed  over  its  bottom  by  floating  bodies  of  ice  filled  with 
sediment  previously  detached  from  the  glaciers  farther  noiili.  The 
upward  movement  of  the  glacial  epoch  was  followed  by  a  depres- 
sion of  the  surface  below  its  present  leveL  The  subsidence  in 
Connecticut  was  50  feet^  in  Massachusetts,  170;  in  Kew  Hamp- 
shire, 200;  at  Montreal,  450;  and  several  hundred  in  the  region  of 
Illinois  and  the  Pacific  Previously  the  adjacent  Atlantic  seaboard 
extended  into  the  sea  beyond  its  present  limits ;  now  it  receded, 
and  the  St.  Lawrence  and  Lake  Ghamplain  became  gulfs  extend- 
ing far  inland.  As  the  result  of  the  down-throw  the  temperature 
was  elevated,  causing  the  glaciers  to  melt,  and  a  further  dissemi- 
nation of  Hie  drift.  Begular  outlines,  due  to  the  dinamic  forces, 
ice  and  water,  were  thus  imparted  to  the  surface,  which  a  subse- 
quent emergence  brought  to  its  present  level.  Oraer,  beauty,  and 
utility  sprang  into  being  and  harmony  with  man,  the  highest  type 
of  terrestrial  life,  now  in  the  dawn  of  his  existence. 

The  Age  of  Man  commenced  with  the  present  geological  condi- 
tions. The  great  mountain  reliefs  and  diversities  of  climate  at- 
tending the  present  and  the  close  of  the  preceding  age,  largely 
augmented  the  variety  of  physical  conditions  which  modify  vege- 
table and  animal  life.  Multiplying  under  these  diverse  influences, 
the  present  flora  exceeds  100,000  species.  The  palm  alone,  cidmi- 
natiiig  in  the  present  era,  and  standing  at  the  head  of  the  vegeta- 
ble kingdom,  embraces  1,000.  Commensurate  with  the  varied  of 
plants  is  the  extent  of  their  distribution.  They  are  found  univer- 
sally, from.  Arctic  snows  to  Tropical  sands,  growing  in  the  air  and 
water,  covering  the  land  with  verdure,  and  ministering  to  the 
wants  of  their  cousins,  the  difterent  forms  of  animal  life.  In  the 
jungle  the  wild  beast  make^s  his  lair;  the  bird  builds  her  nest  in 
their  sheltering  leaves  and  branches,  and  subsists  on  their  fruits ; 
and  man  converts  them  into  innumerable  forms  of  food,  ornaments 
and  material  for  the  construction  of  his  dwellings.  In  the  oak 
and  towering  cedar  their  forms  are  venerable  and  majestic ;  grace- 
ful and  beautiful  in  the  waving  foliage  and  clinging  vine,  and  pro- 
foundly interesting  in  their  growth  and  structure ;  crowned  with 
a  floral  magniflcence  greatly  transcending  their  predecessors  of 
preAdous  ages,  they  give  enchantment  to  the  landscape,  sweetness 
to  the  vernal  breeze,  and  reflnement  and  purity  to  all  who  come 
within  their  influence.  As  in  the  case  of  plants,  a  diversity  of 
physical  conditions  has  impressed  a  multiplicity  and  variety  uiM>n 
the  animals.  The  approximate  number  of  species  at  the  present 
time  is  350,000,  each  sub-kingdom  numbering  as  follows :  Eadi- 
ates,  10,000 ;  Mollusks,  20,000 :  Articulates,  300,000 ;  Vertebrates, 
21,000.  Of  the  existing  Yerteorates,  Fishes  emorace  10,000 ;  Bep- 
tUes,  2,000 ;  Birds,  7,000,  and  Mammals,  2,000.  With  the  appear- 
ance of  Man  on  the  stage  of  being,  in  the  latter  x>art  of  the  pre- 
ceding age,  many  types  of  the  lower  animals,  in  which  magnitude 
and  brute  ferocity  were  prominent  characteristics,  became  extinct. 
Their  successors,  as  if  harmonizing  with  the  higher  life  developing 
in  their  midst,  were  generally  reduced  in  size,  less  brutal  in  their 
nature,  and  more  active,  beautiful  and  intelligent. 

Becent  discoveries  have  shown  that  the  appearance  of  man,  in- 
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Btead  of  being  confined  to  the  geological  age  which  bears  his  name, 
must  be  extended  back  to  an  indefUiite  period.  His  remains  and 
the  relics  of  his  art  show  that  he  was  a  contemporary  of  the  mam- 
moth; that  he  witnessed  the  inundation  that  buried  the  northern 
plains  of  the  Old  and  New  Worlds  under  the  sea  of  ice ;  and  that 
even  before  that  time,  when  sub-tropical  animals  disported  them- 
selves in  the  forests  of  middle  Europe,  have  traces  of  his  existence 
been  discovered.  Though  the  absolute  time  of  his  advent  cannot 
be  detennined,  he  doubtless  was  an  inhabitant  of  the  earth  several 
hundred  thousand  years  before  he  was  sufficiently  intelligent  to 
preserve  the  records  of  his  own  history.  His  appearance  as  the 
head  of  the  animal  kingdom  marks  a  new  stage  in  the  unfoldment 
of  terrestrial  life.  His  claim  to  this  preeminence  is  based  on  the 
superiority  of  his  mental,  moral  and  spiritual  endowments.  Having 
an  understanding  capable  of  endless  progression  in  knowledge,  he 
is  able  to  study  the  laws  of  nature  and  make  them  subservient  to 
his  will  and  wants ;  to  institute  systems  of  government  for  his 
protection,  and  to  hold  in  subjection  the  lower  animals,  however 
greatly  they  may  exceed  him  in  size  or  physical  strength.  He  is 
the  only  terrestrial  being  capable  of  comprehending  the  nature 
of  moral  relations ;  of  distinguishing  right  from  wrong^  and  of  deri- 
ving happiness  firom  the  i)ractice  of  virtue  and  sufiterm^  in  conse- 
quence of  vice.  In  his  reverence  for  the  Deity  and  aspirations  for 
immortality  he  is  removed  still  further  from  the  animal  plane,  and 
stands  as  a  connecting  link  between  the  latter  and  spirit  exist- 
ance. 

The  present  age  still  retains,  in  a  diminished  degree  of  activity, 
the  geological  forces  of  previous  periods.  Extensive  flats  at  many 
points  along  the  Atlantic  coast,  and  the  deltas  and  other  alluvial 
formations  of  rivers,  are  slowly  extending  the  present  surface. 
The  latter,  in  many  places,  is  becoming  modified  by  the  produc- 
tion of  peat-beds ;  in  volcanic  regions,  by  the  ejection  of  lava,  and 
in  paroxysmal  disturbances,  extensive  areas  are  still  subject  to 
elevations  and  depressions,  evidently  a  continuation  of  previous 
oscillations.  As  observed  by  Moravian  settlers,  the  western  coast 
of  Greenland,  for  a  distance  of  600  miles,  has  been  slowly  sinking 
during  the  last  four  centuries.  The  border  of  the  continent,  from 
Labrador  southward  to  New  Jersey,  is  supposed  to  be  undergoing 
changes  of  level^  but  more  accurate  observations  will  be  necessary 
to  determine  the  extent  of  the  movement. 

Like  the  uninterrupted  course  of  human  history  there  are  no 
strongly  drawn  lines  between  the  ages  and  their  corresponding 
system  of  rocks  and  organic  remains.  Gulminent  phases  occur, 
giving  distinctiveness  to  the  center  of  each  and  distinguishing  it 
from  others.  The  germ  of  each  was  long  working  forward  in  the 
past  before  it  attained  its  full  development  and  x>eculiar  character, 
and  extended  £ar  into  the  future  for  its  decline  and  final  extinction* 
There  is,  hence,  a  blending  of  periods  and  their  products,  and, 
while  centrally  well  defined,  their  beginnings  and  endings  are 
without  lines  of  demarkation.  The  ratios,  representing  the  com- 
parative length  of  each  age  as  determined  by  the  thickness  of  its 
rocks  and  the  rate  of  their  formation,  are  as  follows:  Salurian, 
including  the  Lanrentian  and  Huronian,  49^  Devonian,  15^  Car- 
boniferous, 15;  Reptilian,  23;  Mammalian,  18.  In  consequence 
of  the  constantly  varying  conditions  attending  the  growth  of  rocks, 
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these  results  are  only  approxiinations  to  the  troth.  They  are. 
however,  sufficiently  correct  to  give  the  proportionate  duration  of 
these  great  geological  eras,  and  will  doubtless^  by  future  research, 
be  rendered  more  accurate.  Gould  definite  intervals  of  time  be 
substituted  for  these  ratios,  the  most  ample  evidence  exists  to 
prove  that  the  results  would  be  inconceivably  great.  Even  with- 
in the  period  of  existing  causes,  the  mind  is  startled  at  the  tre- 
mendous sweep  of  ages  required  to  effect  comparatively  small 
results.  The  waters  of  Lake  Erie  originaUy  extended  below  the 
present  Falls  of  Niagara,  and  the  cataract,  in  subsequently  pass- 
ing from  the  same  point  to  its  present  position,  excavated  the 
intervening^  channel  of  the  river.  Allowing  the  rate  of  movement 
to  be  one  mch  per  year,  which  is  perhaps  not  too  low  an  estimate, 
it  would  require  380,000  years  to  pass  over  the  six  nules  of  retro- 
cession. Judging  from  this  estimate,  what  time  would  be  required 
to  excavate  the  canon  of  the  Colorado,  which  is  300  miles  long, 
and  has  been  worn  a  large  part  of  the  distance  through  granite 
from  3000  to  6000  feet  in  depth.  Captain  Hunt,  who  for  many 
years  was  stationed  at  Key  West,  and  whose  opportunity  for 
observations  was  good,  estunates  tiiat  the  coral  insects,  which 
have  built  up  the  limestone  formations  of  Florida,  must  have 
required  more  than  5,000,000  years  to  complete  their  labors. 


^ 
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The  Rivers  and  Topography  of  the  State  are  based  ux)on  and  cor- 
respond with  its  geological  formations.  The  sorfaice,  inclination 
and  the  direction  of  the  interior  drainage  faeces  the  southwest. 
Rock  river,  flowing  southwesterly  through  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful and  fertile  regions,  enters  the  Mississippi  just  below  the 
Upper  Rapids.  The  Desplaines,  rising  in  Wisconsin  west  of  Lake 
Michigan,  and  flowing  southward,  and  the  Kankakee,  rising  in 
Indiana,  south  of  the  hi>ke,  and  flowing  westward,  form  the  Illinois. 
The  latter  stream,  the  largest  in  the  State,  courses  across  it  in  a 
southwesterly  direction  and  falls  into  the  Mississippi  not  far  from 
the*  city  of  Alton.  The  Kaskaskia  rises  near  the  eastern  boundary 
of  the  State  and  the  40th  parallel  of  latitude,  flows  in  a  southwest 
direction,  and  forms  a  junction  with  the  Mississippi  not  far  from 
the  town  which  bears  ita  name.  These  and  other  smaller  streams 
flow  through  valleys  originally  excavated  in  solid  limestone  by 
ancient  rivei's  anterior  to  the  formation  of  the  drift.  The  latter 
material  was  subsequently  deposited  in  these  primitive  water 
courses  from  10  to  more  than  200  feet  in  thickness,  and  now  forms 
the  channel  of  the  existing  streams.  For  the  formation  of  these 
ancient  river  beds  of  such  great  width  and  frequently  excavated 
several  hundred  feet  in  hard  carboniferous  rocks,  the  diminished 
waters  now  flowing  within  their  lining  of  drift  are  wholly  inade- 
quate. Furthermore,  the  alluvial  valleys  which  the  rivers  now 
occupy  are  far  too  broad  to  correspond  with  the  present  volume 
and  swiftness  of  the  waters.  Tlie  alluvial  bottoms  of  the  Illinois 
are  nearly  equal  to  those  of  the  Mississippi,  though  the  latter  has 
a  current  twice  as  rapid  and  a  quantity  of  water  6  times  as  large 
aathe  former  stream.  The  smaller  streams  of  the  State  occupy 
valleys  filled  with  drift,  through  which  the  waters  have  been  unable 
to  cut  their  way  to  the  ancient  troughs  below.  Owing  to  this,  the 
stratified  rocks  in  many  localities  have  never  become  exposed,  and 
it  is  difficult  for  the  geologist  to  determine  the  character  of  the 
underljdng  formations. 

Though  the  surface  of  the  State  is  generally  level  or  slightly 
undulating,  there  are  some  portions  of  it  considerably  eleva- 
ted. The  highest  summits  are  found  along  the  northern  border 
between  Freeport  and  Galena,  known  as  the  mounds.  The  culmi- 
nant i)oints  of  altitude  are  200  feet  above  the  surrounding  country, 
575  above  the  waters  of  Lake  Michigan,  000  above  the  junction 
of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi,  and  1,150  above  the  ocean.  The  tops 
of  the  mounds  coincide  with  the  original  elevation  of  the  surface, 
and  tlieir  present  condition  as  isolated  hills  is  due  to  denuding 
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forces  which  have  carried  away  the  sarronnding  strata.  Mounds 
occur  in  other  places,  some  of  them  having  a  hight  of  50  feet,  and 
frequently  a  crown  of  timber  upon  their  summits,  which  gives  them 
the  appearance  of  islands  in  surrounding  seas  of  prairie  verdure. 
Besides  the  mounds  there  are  in  the  State  5  principal  axes  of  dis- 
turbance and  elevation.  The  most  northerly  of  these  enters  it  in 
Stephenson  county,  crossing  Bock  river  near  Dixon,  and  the  Illinois 
not  far  ftx>m  LaSalle.  On  the  former  river  it  brings  to  the  surface 
the  St.  Peters  sandstone^  on  the  latter,  magnesian  limestone,  a 
Silurian  formation.  At  IjaSalle  the  coal  strata  are  uplifted  to  the 
surface  from  a  depth  of  400  feet,  which  shows  that  the  disturbance 
occurred  after  their  formation.  On  the  Mississippi,  in  Calhoun 
county,  there  occurred  an  upheaval  of  the  strata,  attended  with  a 
down-throw  of  more  than  1,000  feet.  On  the  south  side  of  the 
axis  the  Burlington  limestone  of  the  subcarboniferous  series  had 
its  strata  tilted  up  almost  perpendicular  to  the  horizon.  On  the 
north  side  the  St.  Peters  sandstone  and  magnesian  limestone  were 
elevated,  and  form  the  bluft'  known  as  Sandstone  Gape.  This 
bluff,  at  the  time  of  its  elevation,  was  doubtless  a  mountain  mass 
of  1,500  feet  in  hight,  and  has  since  been  reduced  to  its  present 
altitude  by  the  denuding  effects  of  water.  The  same  axis  of  dis- 
turbance, trending  in  a  southeastern  direction,  crosses  the  Illinois  6 
miles  above  its  mouth,  and  farther  southward  again  strikes  the 
Mississippi  and  disappears  in  its  channel.  Farther  down  the  river 
another  uplift  dislocates  the  strata  near  the  southern  line  of  St. 
Clair  county.  This  disturbance  extends  by  way  of  Columbia,  in 
Monroe  county,  to  the  Mississippi,  and  brings  to  the  surface  the 
same  limestone  and  the  St.  Peters  sandstone.  Again,  farther 
southward,  an  uplifted  mountain  ridge  extends  from  Grand  Tower, 
on  the  Mississippi,  to  Shawneetown,  on  the  Ohio;  on  the  west  of 
the  Mississippi  it  brings  the  lower  Silurian  rocks  to  the  surface ;  in 
Jackson  coimty,  Illinois,  it  tilts  up  the  Devonian  limestone  at  an 
angle  of  25  degrees;  and  farther  eastward  the  subcarboniferous 
limestone  becomes  the  surface  rock.  The  last  important  point  of 
disturbance  occurs  in  Alexander  county,  constituting  the  Orand 
Chain,  a  dangerous  reef  of  rocks,  extending  across  the  Mississippi 
and  forming  a  bluff  on  the  Illinois  shore  70  feet  high.  Passing 
thence  in  a  southeastern  direction,  it  crosses  the  Ohio  a  few  miles 
above  Caledonia,  in  Pulaski  county.* 

The  Formation  of  the  Soil  is  due  to  geological  and  other  physi- 
cal agencies.  From  long  habit  we  are  accustomed  to  look  upon  it 
without  considering  its  wonderful  properties  and  great  importance 
in  the  economy  of  animal  hfe.  Not  attractive  itself,  yet  its  pro- 
ductions far  transcend  the  most  elaborate  works  of  art ;  and  hav- 
ing but  little  diversity  of  appearance,  the  endless  variety  which 
pervades  the  vegetable  and  animal  kingdoms  springs  from  its  pro- 
lific abundance.  Its  mysterious  elements,  incorporated  in  the  struc- 
ture of  plants,  clothes  the  earth  with  verdure  and  pleasant  land- 
scapes. They  bloom  in  the  flower,  load  the  breeze  with  fragrant 
odors,  blush  in  the  clustering  fruit,  whiten  the  fields  with  harvests 
for  the  supply  of  food,  fiirnish  the  tissues  which,  wrought  into 
fabncSj  decorate  and  protect  the  body,  and  yield  the  curative 
agents  for  healing  the  diseases  to  which  it  is  subject.  From  the 
same  source  also  proceed  the  elements  which,  entering  the  domain 

*0«ologiad  Snxrey  of  miooia,  by  A.  H.  Worthen. 
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of  animal  life,  pulsate  in  the  blood,  suffase  the  cheek  with  the 
glow  of  health,  speak  in  the  eye,  in  the  nerve  become  the  recipi- 
ents of  pleasure  and  pain,  render  the  tongue  vocal  with  music  and 
eloquence,  and  fill  the  brain,  the  seat  of  reason  and  throne  of  the 
imagination,  with  its  glowing  imagery  and  brilliant  fiftncies. ,  But 
while  the  soil  is  the  source  of  such  munificent  gifts,  it  is  also  the 
insatiable  bourne  to  which  they  must  all  return.  The  lofty  tree, 
spreading  its  vast  canvass  of  leaves  to  the  winds,  and  breasting 
the  storms  of  a  thousand  years,  finally  dies,  and  undergoing  de- 
composition, enriches  the  earth  in  which  it  grew.  The  king  of 
beasts,  whose  loud  roar  can  be  heard  for  miles,  and  whose  im- 
mense power  enables  him  to  prey  upon  the  denizens  of  his  native 
jungles,  cannot  resist  the  fate  which  at  length  consigns  his  sinewy 
frame  to  the  mold.  Even  the  lord  of  the  lower  world,  notwith- 
standing his  exalted  position  and  grasp  of  intellect,  must  likewise 
sufter  physical  death  and  mingle  with  the  sod  that  forms  his 
grave. 

The  soil  was  originally  formed  by  the  decomposition  of  rocks. 
These,  by  long  exposure  to  the  air,  water  and  frost,  become  disin- 
tegrated, and  the  comminuted  material  acted  upon  by  vegetation, 
forms  the  fruitful  mold  of  the  surface.  When  of  local  origin,  it 
varies  in  composition  with  the  changing  material  from  which  it  is 
derived.  K  sandstone  prevails,  it  is  too  porous  to  retain  fertiliz- 
ing agents }  if  limestone  is  in  excess,  it  is  too  hot  and  dry ;  and  if 
slate  predominates,  the  resulting  day  is  too  wet  and  cold.  Hence 
it  is  only  a  combination  of  these  and  other  ingredients  that  can 
properly  adapt  the  earth  to  the  growth  of  vegetation.  Happily 
for  Illinois  the  origin  of  its  surface  formations  precludes  the  pos- 
sibility of  sterile  extremes  arising  from  local  causes.  As  we  have 
stated  before,  almost  the  entire  surface  of  the  State  is  a  stratum 
of  drift,  formed  by  the  decomposition  of  every  variety  of  rock, 
and  commingled  in  a  homogeneous  mass  by  the  agents  employed 
in  its  distribution.  This  immense  deposit,  varying  from  10  to  200 
feet  in  thickness,  required  for  its  production  physical  conditions 
which  do  not  now  exist.  We  must  go  far  back  in  the  history  of 
the  planet,  when  the  Polar  world  was  a  desolation  of  icy  wastes. 
From  these  dreary  realms  of  enduring  frosts  vast  glaciers,  reaching 
southward,  dipped  into  the  waters  of  an  inland  sea,  extending 
over  a  large  part  of  the  upx>cr  Mississip]>i  valley.  These  ponder- 
ous masses,  moving  southward  with  irresistible  power,  tore  im- 
mense boulders  from  their  parent  ledges  and  incorporated  them 
in  their  structure.  By  means  of  these,  in  their  foriJier  progress, 
they  grooved  and  planed  down  the  subjacent  rocks,  gathering  up 
and  carrying  with  them  part  of  the  abraded  material  and  strew- 
ing their  track  for  hundreds  of  miles  with  the  remainder.  On 
reaching  the  shore  of  the  interior  sea  huge  icebergs  were  projected 
from  their  extremities  into  the  waters,  which,  melting  as  they 
floated  into  warmer  latitudes,  distributed  the  detrital  matter  they 
contained  over  the  bottom.  Thus,  long  before  the  plains  of  Illi- 
nois clanked  with  the  din  of  railroad  trains,  these  ice-formed  navies 
plowed  the  seas  in  which  they  were  submerged,  and  distributed 
over  them  cargoes  of  soil-producing  sediment.  No  mariner  walked 
their  crystal  decks  to  direct  t^eir  course,  and  no  pennon  attached 
to  their  glittering  masts  trailed  in  the  winds  that  urged  them  for- 
ward }  yet  they  might  perhaps  have  sailed  under  the  flags  of  a 
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hundred  aucceeding  empires,  each  as  old  as  the  present  nationali- 
ties of  the  earth,  daring  the  performance  of  their  labors*  This 
splendid  soil-forming  deposit  is  destined  to  make  Illinois  the  great 
centre  of  American  wetdth  and  population.  Perhaps  no  other 
country  of  the  same  extent  on  the  face  of  the  globe  can  boast  a 
soil  so  nbiquitous  in  its  distribution  and  so  universally  productive. 
Enriched  by  all  the  minerals  in  the  crust  of  the  earth,  it  necessa- 
rily contains  a  great  variety  of  constituents.  Since  plants  difier 
so  "widely  in  the  elements  of  which  they  are  composed,  this  multi- 
plicity of  composition  is  the  means  of  growing  a  great  diversity 
of  crops,  and  the  amount  produced  is  correspondingly  large.  So 
great  is  the  fertility?  that  years  of  continued  cultivation  do  not 
materially  diminish  the  yield^  and  should  sterility  be  induced  by 
excessive  working,  the  subsoil  can  be  made  available.  This  ex- 
tends &om  2  to  10  and  even  20  and  30  feet  in  depth,  and  when 
mixed  with  the  mold  of  the  surface,  gives  it  a  greater  x>roducing 
capacity  than  it  had  at  first.  Other  States  have  limited  areas  as 
productive,  but  nearly  the  entire  surface  of  Illinois  is  arable  land, 
and  when  brought  under  cultivation  will  become  one  continued 
scene  of  verdure  and  agricultural  profusion.  With  not  half  of  its 
area  improved,  the  State  has  become  the  granary  of  the  continent ; 
far  excels  any  other  member  of  the  Union  in  packing  pork^  fat- 
tens more  than  half  of  all  the  cattle  shipped  to  the  Eastern  mar- 
kets, and  if  prices  were  as  remunerative,  could  furnish  other 
products  to  a  corres|K>nding  extent.  Graded  to  a  proi)er  level, 
and  free  from  obstructions^  the  State  has  become  the  principal 
theatre  for  the  use  and  mvention  of  agricultural  implements. 
Owing  to  the  cheapness  attending  the  use  of  machinery,  with  a 
given  amount  of  capital,  a  greater  extent  of  lands  can  be  culti- 
vated. The  severity  of  the  labor  expended  is  also  proportionately 
diminished,  and  those  engaged  in  husbandry  have  time  to  become 
acquainted  with  the  theoretical  as  well  as  the  practical  part  of 
their  duties.  The  profoiuid  philosophy  involved  in  the  growth  of 
plants  furnishes  a  field  for  investigation  and  exx)eriment  recjuiring 
the  highest  onler  of  talent  and  the  most  varied  and  extensive  at- 
tainments. Agriculture,  aided  by  chemistry',  vegetable  physiology' 
and  kindred  branches  of  knowledge,  will  greatly  enhance  the  pro- 
ductiveness of  the  land.  Thus  with  the  julvantages  of  science,  a 
superior  soil,  and  the  use  of  machinery,  agiicultiure  will  always 
remain  the  most  attractive,  manly  and  profitable  branch  of  indus- 
try in  which  the  people  of  Illinois  can  engage,  contributing  more 
than  any  other  pursuit  to  individual  comfor^  and  proportionaUy 
adding  to  the  prosperity  of  the  State.  The  cultivation  of  the  soil 
in  all  ages  has  furnished  employmeut  for  the  largest  and  best  por- 
tion of  mankind ;  yet  the  honor  to  which  they  are  entitled  has 
never  been  fully  acknowledged.  Though  their  occupation  is  the 
basis  of  national  prosperity,  and  upon  its  progress  more  than  any 
other  branch  of  industry  depends  the  march  of  civilization,  yet 
its  history  remains  to  a  great  extent  unwritten.  Historians  duly 
chronicle  the  feats  of  the  warrior  who  ravages  the  earth  and  beg- 
gars its  inhabitants,  but  leaves  unnoticed  the  labors  of  him  who 
causes  the  desolated  country  to  bloom  again,  and  heals  with  the 
balm  of  plenty  the/miseries  of  war.  When  true  worth  is  duly  re- 
cognized, instead  of  the  mad  ambition  which  subjugates  nations 
to  acquire  power,  the  heroism  which  subdues  the  soil  and  feeds 
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the  world,  will  be  the  theme  of  the  poet's  song  and  the  orator's 
eloquence. 

The  Origin  of  the  Prairies  has  been  a  source  of  speculation. 
One  theory  is  that  the  soil  resulted  from  the  decomposition  of 
vegetable  matter  under  water,  and  that  the  attending  conditions 
w^ere  incompatible  with  the  growth  of  timber.  Acconling  to  this 
view,  prairies  are  at  present  in  process  of  formation  along  the 
shores  of  lakes  and  rivers.  During  river  freshets  the  heaviest 
particles. settle  nearest  the  channel,  and  here  by  repeated  deposits 
the  banks  first  became  elevated  above  the  floods.  These  natural 
levies  becoming  sufficiently  liigh,  are  overgrown  with  timber  and 
inclose  large  areas  of  bottom  lands  back  iSom  the  river,  by  which 
they  are  ^quently  inundated.  The  waters  on  these  flats,  when 
the  flood  subsides,  are  cut  off  from  the  river  and  form  sloughs, 
frequently  of  great  extent.  Their  shallow  and  stagnant  waters 
are  first  invaded  by  mosses  and  other  aquatic  plants  which  grow 
under  the  surface  and  contain  in  their  tissues  hme,  allumina,  and 
silica,  the  constituents  of  clay.  They  also  subsist  immense  num- 
bers of  small  mollusks  and  other  diminutive  creatures,  and  the 
constant  decomposition  of  both  vegetables  and  animals  forms  a 
stratum  of  clay  corresponding  with  that  which  underlies  the  fin- 
ished prairies.  As  the  marshy  bottoms  are  by  tliis  means  built 
u])  to  the  surface  of  the  water,  the  mosses  are  then  intermixed 
with  coarse  grasses,  which  become  more  and  more  abundant  as  the 
depth  diniinishes.  These  reedy  plants,  now  rising  above  the  sur- 
face, absorb  and  decompose  the  carbonic  acid  gas  of  the  atmos- 
phere, and  convert  it  into  woody  matter,  which  at  first  forms  a 
clayey  mold  and  afterwards  the  black  mold  of  the  prairie.  The 
same  agencies,  now  operating  in  the  ponds  skirting  the  banks  of 
rivers,  originally  formed  all  the  prairies  of  the  Mississippi  Valley. 
We  have  already  seen  that  the  surface  of  the  land  was  submerged 
during  the  dispersion  of  the  drift,  and  in  its  slow  emergence  after- 
ward, it  was  covered  by  vast  sheets  of  shallow  water,  which  first 
formed  swamps  and  subsequently  prairies.  The  present  want  of 
horizontality  in  some  of  them  is  due  to  the  erosive  action  of  water. 
Tlie  drainage,  moving  in  the  direction  of  the  creeks  and  rivers,  at 
length  furrowed  the  surface  with  tortuous  meanders,  resulting 
finally  in  the  present  undulating  prairies.  The  absence  of  trees,  the 
most  remarkable  feature,  is  attributable  first  to  the  formation  of 
ulmic  acid,which  favors  the  growth  of  herbacious  x)lants  and  retards 
that  of  forests  5  secondly,  trees  absorb  by  their  roots  large  quantities 
of  air,  which  they  cannot  obtain  when  the  surface  is  under  water  or 
covered  by  a  compact  sod;  and  thirdly,  they  require  solid  points 
of  attachment  which  marshy  flats  are  unable  to  furnish.  When, 
howevex,  the  lands  become  dry  and  the  sod  is  broken  by  the  plow 
or  otherwise  destroyed,  they  produce  all  the  varieties  of  arbores- 
cent vegetation  common  to  their  latitude.  Indeed,  since  the  settle- 
ment of  Elinois^  the  woodland  area  of  many  localities  extends  far 
beyond  its  original  limits. 

The  foregoing  theory  requires  a  large,  unvarying  quantity  of 
water,  wliile  another,  perhaps  equally  plausible,  is  based  on  aque- 
ous conditions  almost  the  reverse.  It  is  well  known  that  the 
different  continental  masses  of  the  globe  are  in  general  surrounded 
by  zones  of  timber,  and  have  within  them  belts  of  grasses,  and 
centrally  large  areas  of  inhospitable  deserts.   On  the  Atlantic  side 
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of  North  America  there  is  a  contiiiiioiis  wooded  region,  extending 
from  Hudson  Bay  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  while  on  the  Pacific  a  simi- 
lar arborescent  growth  embraces  some  of  the  most  gigantic  speci- 
mens of  the  vegetable  kingdom.  Within  these  bands  of  timber, 
which  approach  each  other  in  their  northern  and  southern  reaches, 
are  the  great  prairies  extending  transversely  across  the  Mississippi 
Valley,  and  having  their  greatest  expansion  in  the  valley  of  the 
Missomi.  Farther  westward,  from  increasing  dryness,  the  grasses 
entirely  disappear,  and  the  great  American  Desert  usurps  their 
place.  This  alternation  of  forest,  prairie,  and  desert,  corres- 
ponds with  the  jirecipitation  of  moisture.  The  ocean  is  the  great 
source  of  moisture,  and  the  clouds  are  the  vehicles  employ^  for 
its  distribution  over  the  land.  From  actual  measurement  it  has 
been  ascertained  that  they  discharge  most  of  tlieir  water  on  the 
exterior  rim  of  the  continents ;  that  farther  toward  the  interior 
the  amount  precipitated  is  less,  and  finally  it  is  almost  entirely 
supplanted  by  the  aridity  of  the  desert.  In  a  section  extending 
across  the  continent  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco,  the  amount 
of  rain-fall  strikingly  coincides  with  the  alternations  of  wood-land, 
prairie,  and  desert.  The  region  extending  from  New  York,  which 
has  an  annual  rain-faU  of  42  inches,  to  Ann  Arbor,  having  29 
inches,  is  heavily  covered  with  timber;  thence  to  Galesburg,  111., 
having  26  inches,*  is  mostly  prairie  interspersed  with  clumps  of 
fore^st;  thence  to  Fort  Laramie,  having  20  inches,  it  rapidly 
changes  to  a  continuous  prairie ;  thence  to  Fort  Youma,  having 
only  3  inches,  it  becomes  an  inhospitable  desert ;  and  thence  to 
San  Francisco,  having  22  inches,  it  changes  to  luxiudant  forests. 
Illinois  is  thus  within  the  region  of  alternate  wood  and  prairie, 
with  the  latter  largely  predominating.  This  wide  belt,  owing  to  a 
difference  of  capacity  for  retaining  moisture,  has  its  eastern  and 
western  borders  thrown  into  irregular  outlines,  resembling  deeply 
indented  bays  and  projecting  headlands.  As  the  result  of  decreas- 
ing moisture,  only  90  arborescent  species  are  found  in  the  wooded 
region  which  on  the  east  extends  a  considerable  distance  into 
Illinois,  and  all  of  these,  except  6,  disappear  farther  westward. 
The  diminished  precipitation  in  Illinois,  and  the  gi'eat  valley  east 
of  the  Mississippi,  while  it  has  an  unfavorable  eftect  on  the  growth 
of  trees,  seems  rather  to  enhance  the  growth  of  crops.  In  fiurther 
confirmation  of  this  theory,  the  same  physicial  lawg  which  have 
diversified  North  America  with  forest,  prairie,  and  desert,  have 
produced  similar  effects  upon  other  continents.  Hence  it  is  that 
South  America  has  its  Atocama,  Africa  its  great  Sahara,  Europe 
its  barren  steppes,  and  Asia  its  rainless  waste  of  sand  and  salt, 
extending  through  more  than  100  degrees  of  longitude.  AU  these 
desert  places,  where  local  causes  do  not  interfere,  are  girt  about 
by  grassy  plains  and  belts  of  forest. 

*  The  BiibJoiTied  table  hae  been  kindly  fnmished  as  by  Prof.  Livingstone,  of  Lombard  Uni- 
rersity.  It  will  lie  seen  that  the  mean  annual  temperature  of  Qaleahnrg;  is  48  degrees,  and  its 
mean  annnal  precipitation  of  moisture  S4  inches.  The  sonthem  and  western  portions  of  the 
State  slightly  exceed  the  above  figures: 
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Some  eminent  physicists  refer  the  treeless  character  of  the  great 
grassy  plains  to  the  mechanical  and  chemical  character  of  the  soil. 
Perhaps,  in  the  constantly  varying  physical  conditions  of  different 
localities,  the  forces  alluded  to  in  these  theories  advanced,  may  all 
co-operate  to  produce  these  great  grassy  expanses,  which  consti- 
tute so  large  a  part  of  the  earth's  surface.  To  Illinois  they  are 
inexhaustible  sources  of  wealth,  and  as  intimately  connected  with 
her  destiny  as  the  great  coal  fields  which  underlie  them.  Both  are 
the  expression  of  natural '^  law,  both  destined  to  furnish  the  State 
with  the  elements  of  future  greatness  and  power,  and  both  pro- 
phetic of  labor,  intelligence  and  the  enjoyment  of  a  noble  man- 
hood.* 

The  Climatology  of  the  StatCj  in  common  with  other  countries  of 
the  same  latitude,  has  four  seasons.  The  melting  snows  of  winter, 
generally  attended  by  rains,  convert  the  rich  soil  of  the  prairie  into 
mud,  and  render  early  spring  the  most  unx)leasant  part  of  the  year. 
The  heat  of  summer,  although  more  intense  than  in  the  same  lati- 
tude on  the  Atlantic,  is  greatly  relieved  by  the  constant  breezes 
which  fan  the  prairies.  Autumn,  with  slowly  diminishing  heats, 
terminates  in  the  serene  and  beautiful  season  known  as  Indian 
summer.  Its  mild  and  uniform  temperature,  soft  and  hazy  atmos- 
l>here,  and  forests  beautifully  tinted  with  the  hues  of  dying  foliage, 
all  conspire  to  render  it  the  pleasant  part  of  the  year.  !Next  come 
the  boreal  blasts  of  winter,  with  its  social  firesides,  and  tinkUng 
bells  in  the  mystic  light  of  the  moon,  as  merry  sleighs  skim  over 
the  level  snow-clad  prairies.  The  winter  has  its  sudden  changes 
of  temperature,  causing  colds  and  other  diseases  arising  fi^m 
extreme  vicissitudes  of  weather.  This  is  the  most  unfavorable 
feature  of  the  climate,  which  in  other  respects  is  salubrious.  The 
general  belief  that  Illinois  is  scourged  by  bilious  diseases  is  sub- 
stantially unfounded.  It  is  well  known  that  the  pioneers  of  Ohio, 
Indiana  and  Michigan  suffered  fax  worse  from  malarious  diseases 
than  those  who  first  subdued  the  soil  of  Illinois.  The  cause  of 
tliis  is  apparent.  The  malaria  of  marshes  and  unsubdued  soils  in 
wooded  districts,  excluded  from  the  light  of  the  sun  and  a  free 
circulation  of  air,  is  far  more  malignant  than  that  of  the  prairie 
having  the  full  benefit  of  these  counteracting  agents.f 

The  most  distinguishing  feature  of  the  climate  is  its  sub-tropical 
summers  and  the  arctic  severities  of  its  winters.  The  newly 
aiTived  English  immigrant  is  at  first  inclined  to  complain  of  these 
climatic  extremes,  but  a  short  residence  in  the  country  soon  con- 
vinces him  that  many  of  the  most  kindly  fruits  and  plants  could 
not  be  cultivated  and  matured  without  them.  Owing  to  this  tropical 
element  of  the  summer,  the  peach,  grape,  sweet  potato,  cotton, 
corn  and  other  plants  readily  mature  in  niiuois,  though  its  mean 
annual  temperature  is  less  than  that  of  England,  where  their  cul- 
tivation is  impossible.  These  facts  show  that  a  high  temperature 
for  a  short  season  is  more  beneficial  to  some  of  the  most  valued 
plants  tlian  a  moderate  temperature  long  continued.  This  is  well 
exemplified  in  the  cultivation  of  our  great  staple,  maize,  or  Indian 
corn,  which,  wlierever  the  conditions  are  favorable,  yields  a  greater 
amount  of  nutriment,  with  a  given  amount  of  labor,  than  any 

*See  Geographical  Sorveys  of  the  SUte,  and  Ftwtor's  Phyeical  Geography  of  the  HlaaU* 
•ippi  Valley. 

fFotter'a  Physical  Geography. 
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known  cereal.  It  wa8  originally  a  tropical  grass^  and  when  culti- 
vated in  regions  of  a  high  and  protracted  temperature,  exhibits  a 
strong  tendency  to  revert  to  its  original  condition.  In  the  Gulf  States 
it  grows  to  a  greater  hight  than  farther  northward,  but  its  yield  of 
Beed  is  correspondingly  less.  In  the  valleys  opening  seaward  along 
the  Pacific  slope,  it  attains  a  medium  size,  but  fails  to  mature  for 
the  want  of  sufficient  heat.  Hence  the  districts  of  its  maximum 
production  must  be  far  north  of  its  native  latitudes,  and  have  the 
benefit  of  short  but  intense  summer  heate.  In  Illinois  and  adja- 
cent parts  of  the  great  valley  its  greatest  yield  is  about  the  41st 
parallel,  and  though  far  less  imposing  in  its  appearauce  than  on 
the  Gulf,  its  productive  capacity  is  said  to  be  four-fold  greater 
than  either  there  or  on  the  Pacific.  It  is  wonderful  that  a  plant 
should  undergo  such  a  great  transformation  in  structure  and  nat- 
ural habits,  and  that  its  greatest  producing  capacity  should  be 
near  the  northern  limits  of  its  possible  cultivation.  These  facts 
suggest  questions  of  great  scientific  value  relative  to  the  develop- 
ment of  other  plants  by  removing  them  from  their  native  localities. 

One  of  the  causes  which  assist  in  imparting  these  extremes  to 
the  climate  may  be  thus  explained.  The  dift'erent  continental 
masses  during 'the  simmier  become  rapidly  heated  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  sun,  while  the  surrounding  oceans  are  less  sensitive  to 
its  efiects.  As  the  result,  the  lands  bordering  on  the  sea  have  a 
comparatively  mild  temperature,  while  the  interior  is  subject  to 
intense  heat.  During  winter,  for  similar  reasons,  the  interior 
becomes  severely  cold,  while  the  sea-girt  shore  still  enjoys  a  much 
milder  temperature.  But  a  greater  modifying  influence  upon  the 
climate  are  the  winds  to  which  it  is  subject.  The  source  of  these 
is  at  the  equator,  where  the  air,  becoming  rarified  from  the  effects 
of  heat,  rises  an^l  flows  in  vast  masses  toward  the  poles.  On 
reaching  colder  latitudes  it  descends  to  the  earth,  and  a^  an  under- 
current returns  to  the  equator  and  supplies  the  tropical  vacuum 
caused  by  its  previous  ascent.  K  the  earth  were  at  rest,  the  two 
nnder  and  two  upper  currents  would  move  at  right  angles  to 
the  equator.  But,  owing  to  its  daily  revolution  fix)m  west  to  east, 
the  under-currents,  as  they  pass  from  the  poles  toward  the  equator 
where  the  rotation  is  greatest,  fall  behind  the  earth,  and  that  in 
the  northern  hemisphere  flows  from  the  northeast,  and  that  in  the 
southern  from  the  southeast.  In  like  manner  the  upper-currents, 
flowing  from  the  greater  velocity  of  the  equator  toward  the  less  at 
the  poles,  get  in  advance  of  the  earth;  and  the  one  in  the  north 
flows  from'  the  southwest,  and  the  other  in  the  south  from  the 
northwest.  If  the  globe  were  a  perfectly  smooth  sphere,  the  flow 
of  the  winds  as  above  described  would  be  uniform,  but  the  former 
being  eiested  with  mountain  chains,  the  latter  are  broken  into  a 
great  variety  of  local  currents.  In  a  belt  of  about  25  degrees  on 
each  side  of  the  equator,  the  under-currents  blow  with  the  greatest 
regularity,  and  are  caUed  trade-winds,  frx)m  their  imi)ortance  to  nav- 
igation and  commerce. 

In  making  an  application  of  these  great  primary  currents  to  the 
valley  of  the  Mississippi,  and  consequently  to  Illinois,  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  southwest  winds,  descending  from  their  equato- 
rial altitude,  become  the  prevailing  winds  of  the  surface  in  our 
latitude.  Besides  these,  the  northeast  trade-winds,  in  their  pro- 
gress toward  the  equator,  impinge  against  the  lofty  chain  of  the 
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Andes,  and  are  deflected  up  the  Mississippi  Valley  and  mingle 
with  the  winds  from  the  southwest.  In  their  passage  along  the 
Andes  Mountains,  and  across  the  Carribbean  Sea  and  the  Mexican 
Gulf,  they  become  charged  with  tropical  heat  and  moisture.  On 
entering  the  great  central  valley  of  the  continent,  walled  in  on 
both  sides  by  impassable  mountain  barriers,  they  are  directed  far 
northward,  and,  mingling  with  the  southwest  winds,  dispense  their 
waters,  wannth  and  fertility,  which  are  destined  to  make  it  the 
greatest  theatre  of  human  activities  on  the  face  of  the  globe. 
These  winds,  &om  local  causes,  frequently  veer  about  to.  diiierent 
points  of  the  compass ;  and  in  Illinois  and  other  prairies  States, 
where  there  are  no  forest  belts  to  break  their  force,  frequently 
sweep  over  the  country  with  the  fury  of  tornadoes.  Almost  every 
year  has  recorded  instances  of  the  loss  of  life  and  proi>erty  from 
this  cause,  and  even  in  the  great  northern  forests  are  tracks  made 
by  their  passage,  as  well  deflne<l  as  the  course  of  the  reaper  thi-ough 
a  field  of  grain. 


Chapter  III. 
ILLnfOIS  ANTIQUITIES— THE  MOUND  BUILDERS. 


It  is  the  opinion  of  antiquarians  that  three  distinct  races  of 
people  lived  in  North  America  prior  to  its  occupation  by  the  present 
population.  Of  these  the  builders  of  the  magnificent  cities  whose 
remains  are  found  in  a  number  of  localities  of  Central  America 
were  the  most  civilized.  Judguig  from  the  ruins  of  broken  columns, 
fallen  arches  and  the  crumblmg  walls  of  temples,  palaces  and  p>T- 
amjds,  which  in  some  places  for  miles  bestrew  the  ground,  these 
cities  must  have  been  of  great  extent  and  very  populous.  The 
mind  is  almost  startled  at  the  remoteness  of  theu*  antiquity,  when 
we  consider  the  vast  sweep  of  time  necessary'  to  erect  such  colossal 
structures  of  solid  masonry,  and  afterwards  convert  them  into  the 
present  utter  wreck.  Comparing  their  complete  desolation  with 
the  ruins  of  Balbec,  Palmyra,  Thebes  and  Memphis,  they  must 
have  been  old  when  the  latter  were  being  built.  May  not  America 
then  be  called  the  old  world  instead  of  .the  newj  and  may  it  not 
have  contained,  when  these  Central  American  cities  were  erected, 
a  civilization  equal  if  not  superior  to  that  which  contemporane- 
ously existed  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  and  made  Egypt  the  cradle 
of  eastern  arts  and  science! 

The  second  race,  as  determined  by  the  character  of  their  civili- 
zation, were  the  moimd  builders,  the  remains  of  whose  works  con- 
stitute the  most  interesting  class  of  antiquities  found  within  the 
limits  of  the  United  States.  Like  the  ruins  of  Central  America, 
they  antedate  the  most  ancient  records;  tradition  can  furnish  no 
account  of  them,  and  their  character  can  only  be  partially  gleaned 
from  the  internal  evidences  which  they  themselves  afford.  They 
consist  of  the  remains  of  what  was  apparently  villages,  altars, 
temples,  idols,  cemeteries,  monuments,  camps,  fortifications,  pleas- 
ure grounds,  etc.  The  farthest  relic  of  this  kind,  discovered  in  a 
northeastern  direction,  was  near  Black  river  on  the  south  side  of 
Lake  Ontario.  Thence  they  extend  in  a  southwestern  direxjtion 
by  way  of  the  Ohio,  the  Mississippi,  Mexican  Gulf,  Texas,  New 
Mexico  and  Youcatan,  into  South  America.  Commencing  in  Cata- 
raugus  county,  New  York,  there  was  a  chain  of  forts  extending 
more  than  50  miles  southwesterly,  not  more  than  4  or  5  miles 
apart,  and  evidently  built  by  a  people  rude  in  the  arts  and  few  in 
numbers.  Further  southward  they  mcrease  in  number  and  mag- 
nitude. In  West  Virginia,  near  the  junction  of  Grave  cre^k  and 
the  Ohio,  is  one  of  the  most  august  monuments  of  remote  antiquity 
found  in  the  whole  country.  According  to  measurement  it  has  an 
altitude  of  90  feet,  a  diameter  at  the  base  of  100  feet,  and  at  the 
summit  of  45  feet,  while  a  partial  examination  discloses  within  it 
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the  existence  of  many  thousands  of  human  skeletons.  In  Ohio, 
where  the  mounds  have  been  carefully  examined,  are  found  some 
of  the  most  extensive  and  interesting  that  occur  in  the  United 
States.  At  the  mouth  of  the  Muskingum,  among  a  number  of 
curious  works,  was  a  rectangular  fort  containing  40  acres,  encircled 
by  a  wall  of  earth  10  feet  high,  and  perforated  with  openings 
resembling  gateways.  In  the  mound  near  the  fort  were  found  the 
remains  of  a  sword,  which  appeared  to  have  been  buried  with  its 
owner.  Eesting  on  the  forehead  were  found  three  large  copper 
bosses,  plated  with  silver  and  attached  to  a  leather  buckler.  Near 
the  side  of  the  body  was  a  plate  of  silver,  which  had  x>erhaps  been 
the  upper  part  of  a  copper  scabbard,  portions  of  which  were  filled 
with  iron  rust,  doubtless  the  remains  of  a  sword.  A  fort  of  similar 
construction  and  dimensions  was  found  on  Licking  river,  near 
Kewark.  Eight  gateways  pierced  the  walls,  and  were  guaraed  by 
mounds  directly  opposite  each  on  the  inside  of  the  work.  At  Cir- 
cleville,  on  the  Scioto,  there  were  two  forts  in  juxtaposition ;  the 
one  an  exact  circle  60  rods  in  diameter,  and  the  other  a  i)erfect 
square,  65  rods  on  ea«h  side.  The  cilxsular  fortification  was  sur- 
rounded by  two  walls,  with  an  intervening  ditch  20  feet  in  depth. 
On  Paint  creek,  16  miles  west  of  Chillicothe,  besides  other  exten- 
sive works,  was  discovered  the  remains  of  a  walled  town.  It  was 
built  on  the  summit  of  a  hill  about  300  feet  in  altitude,  and  encom- 
passed by  a  wall  10  feet  in  hight,  made  of  stone  in  thek  natural 
state,  llie  area  thus  inclosed  contained  130  acres.  On  the  south 
side  of  it  there  were  found  the  remains  of  what  appeared  originally 
to  have  been  a  row  of  furnaces  or  smith-shops,  about  which  cinders 
were  foimd  several  feet  in  depth.  In  the  bea  of  the  creek,  which 
washes  the  foot  of  the  hill,  were  found  wells  which  had  been  cut 
through  solid  rock.  They  were  more  than  3  feet  in  diameter  at  the 
top,  neatly  walled  with  jointed  stones,  and,  at  the  time  of  discovery, 
covered  over  by  circular  stones.  So  numerous  were  works  of  this 
kind  in  Ohio  it  would  require  a  large  volume  to  speak  of  them  in 
detail. 

Along  the  Mississippi  they  reach  their  maximum  size  and  contain 
some  of  the  most  interesting  relics.  The  number  of  mounds  found 
here  at  an  early  day  were  estimated  at  more  than  3,000,  the  smallest 
of  which  were  not  less  than  20  feet  in  hight,  and  100  feet  in  diam- 
-eter  at  the  base.  A  large  number  of  them  were  found  in  Illinois, 
but,  unfortunately,  most  of  those  who  have  examined  them  were 
little  qualified  to  furnish  correct  information  respecting  their  real 
character.  It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  the  State  has  never 
ordered  a  survey  of  these  works  by  persons  qualified  to  do  the 
subject  justice.  Many  of  the  most  interesting  have  been  ruthlessly 
destroyed,  but  it  is  believed  a  sufiicient  number  still  remain  to 
justify  an  examination.  It  may,  however,  be  safely  assumed,  from 
what  is  already  known  respecting  them,  that  they  were  substantially 
the  same  as  those  found  in  other  parts  of  the  United  States. 

One  of  the  most  singular  earthworks  in  this  State  was  foimd  in 
the  lead  region  on  the  top  of  a  ridge  near  the  east  bank  of  the 
Sinsinawa  creek.  It  resembled  some  huge  animal,  the  head, 
ears,  nose,  legs  and  tail  and  general  outline  of  which  behig  as  per- 
fect as  if  made  by  men  versed  in  modem  art.  The  ridge  on  which 
it  was  situated  stands  on  the  prairie,  300  yards  wide,  100  feet  in 
hight,  and  rounded  on  the  top  by  a  deep  deposit  of  clay.    Gen- 
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tarally,  alon^  the  line  of  its  summit  and  thrown  up  in  the  form  of 
an  embankment  three  feet  high,  extended  the  outline  of  a  quadru- 
ped, measuring  250  feet  from  the  tip  of  the  nose  to  the  end  of  the 
tail,  and  having  a  width  of  body  at  the  center  of  18  feet.  The 
head  was  35  feet  in  length,  the  ears  10,  legs  60,  and  tail  75.  The 
curvature  in  both  the  fore  and  hind  legs  was  natural  to  an  animal 
lying  on  its  side.  The  general  outline  of  the  figure  most  nearly 
resembled  the  extinct  animal  known  to  geologists  as  the  Megathe- 
rium. The  question  naturally  arises,  by  whom  and  for  what  x)ur- 
pose  was  this  earth  figure  raised.  S^me  have  conjectured  that 
numbers  of  this  now  extinct  animal  lived  and  roamed  over  the 
prairies  of  Illinois  when  the  mound  builders  first  made  their  appear- 
ance in  the  upper  part  of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  and  that  their 
wonder  and  admiration,  excited  by  the  colossal  dimensions  of  these 
huge  creatures,  found  expression  in  the  erection  of  this  figure. 
The  bones  of  some  similar  gigantic  animals  were  exhumed  on  this 
stream  about  3  miles  from  &e  same  place.* 

David  Dale  Owen,  a  celebrated  western  geologist,  in  his  i*eport 
to  the  land  office  in  1839,  refers  to  a  number  of  figures,  similar  to 
the  one  above  described,  as  existing  in  Wisconsin.  He  thinks  they 
were  connected  with  the  totemic  system  of  the  Indians  who  formerly 
dwelt  in  tiiis  part  of  the  country.  When,  for  example  a  disthi- 
gmshed  chief  died,  he  infers  that  his  clansmen  raised  over  his  body 
a  mound  resembling  the  animal  Vhich  had  been  used  as  a  symbol 
to  designate  his  family. 

Mr.  Breckenridge,  who  examined  the  antiquities  of  the  western 
country  in  1817,  speaking  of  the  mounds  in  the  American  Bottom, 
says:  '^The  great  number  and  the  extremely  large  size  of  some 
of  them  may  be  regarded  as  furnishing,  with  other  circimistances, 
evidence  of  their  antiquity.  I  have  sometimes  been  induced  to 
think  that  at  the  period  when  they  were  constructed  there  was  a 
population  here  as  numerous  as  that  which  once  animated  the 
borders  of  the  Nile  or  of  the  Euphrates  or  of  Mexico.  The  most 
numerous  as  well  as  considerable  of  these  remains  are  found  in 
precisely  those  parts  of  the  country  where  the  traces  of  a  numer- 
ous population  might  be  looked  for,  namely,  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Ohio,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Mississippi,  to  the  Illinois  river, 
and  on  the  west  from  the  St.  Francis  to  the  Missouri.  I  am  per- 
fectly satisfied  that  cities  similar  to  those  of  ancient  Mexico,  of 
several  hundred  thousand  souls,  have  existed  in  this  country." 

Says  Mr.  O.  Atwater,  the  author  of  an  able  work  on  the  antiqui- 
ties of  Ohio:  "Nearly  opposite  St.  Louis  there  are  traces  of  two 
such  cities,  in  the  distance  of  5  miles.  They  were  »tuated  on  the 
Gahokia,  which  crosses  the  American  Bottom  opposite  St.  Louis. 
One  of  the  mounds  is  800  yards  in  circumference  at  the  base,  and 
100  feet  in  hight." 

The  following  description  of  this  mound,  which  is  the  largest  in 
the  United  States,  is  condensed  ^m  an  article  in  the  Belleville 
EiJtgle:  It  is  situated  6^  miles  northeast  of  St.  Louis,  and  is  com- 
monly known  as  the  Monk's  mound,  from  the  Monks  of  La  l^ppe 
having  settled  on  and  around  it.  It  is  an  irregular  oblong,  ex- 
tending north  and  south,  and  its  shortest  sides  east  and  west. 
The  top  contahis  about  3^  acres,  and  about  half  way  down  the 
sides  is  a  terrace,  extending  the  whole  width  of  the  mound,  and 
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suffidently  broad  to  afford  sites  for  a  number  of  spacious  build- 
ings. The  present  want  of  regularity  is  due  to  the  action  of  the 
rains,  which,  during  a  long  interval  of  time,  has  so  changed  its 
surface  that  the  cuiginal  design  of  its  builders  has  been  lost.  A 
Mr.  Hill,  who  lived  on  iL  in  making  an  excavation  for  an  ice-house 
on  the  northwest  part,  lound  human  bones  and  white  pottery  in 
large  quantities.  The  bones,  which  crumbled  to  dust  on  being 
exposed  to  the  air,  were  larger  than  common,  aud  the  teeth  were 
double  in  front  as  well  as  behind.  A  well  dug  by  Mr.  Hill,  whose 
dwelling  was  on  the  sumiqit,  passed  through  several  strata  of 
earth,  and,  it  is  said,  the  remams  of  weeds  and  grass  were  discov- 
ered between  the  layers,  the  color  of  which  was  still  visible  and 
bright  as  when  they  were  first  inhumed.  The  writer  thinks  this 
portion  of  the  American  Bottom  might  with  propriety  be  called 
the  city  of  mounds,  for  in  less  than  a  mile  square  there  are  60  or 
80  of  every  size  and  form,  none  of  which  are  more  than  one-third 
as  large  as  the  Monk's  mound.  They  extend  in  a  westerly  direc- 
tion, five  miles  or  more,  along  the  Gaholda. 

IS'otwithstanding  the  authorities  referred  to  above,  recent  obser- 
vations render  it  highly  probable  that  these  mounas  are  portions 
of  the  original  shore  of  the  Mississippi,  which,  like  islands,  were 
not  wholly  washed  away  by  its  waters.  Professor  Worthen,  our 
State  Geologist,  and  others,  think  that  the  material  of  whidi  they 
are  composed,  and  its  stratification,  correspond  exactly  in  these 
particulars  with  the  opposite  bluffs. 

The  greatest  evidence  of  art  which  they  exhibit  is  their  form. 
The  base  of  the  large  mound,  before  denudation  changed  it,  had 
the  form  of  a  parallelogram,  whose  well  defined  right-angles  could 
not  have  resulted  from  the  action  of  water.  Its  terrace,  and  the 
same  features  which  distinguished  the  mounds  on  the  west  side 
of  the  river  at  St.  Louis,  at  Mariettar,  Portsmouth,  Paint  Greek 
and  Gircleville,  Ohio,  and  large  numbers  of  them  in  Mexico,  are 
remarkable  coincidences,  if  they  are  not  works  of  art.  It  is  well 
known  that  the  ancients,  instead  of  throwing  up  mounds,  in 
some  instances  selected  natural  elevations  and  shaped  them  with 
terraces  for  sites  of  altars  and  temples,  and  this  seems  to  have 
been  the  character  of  the  mounds  in  the  American  Bottom.  Though 
not  originally  intended  for  graves,  they  were  subsequently  used  as 
such  by  the  Indians,  that  their  dead  might  be  above  the  floods  of 
the  Mississippi. 

But  whatever  may  have  been  the  nature  of  these,  there  is  no 
doubt  as  to  the  artificial  character  of  others  in  many  localities. 
Pioneer  evidence  states  that  at  an  early  date  copper,  and  a  great 
variety  of  other  implements,  exceeding  in  their  workmanship  the 
skill  of  the  present  Indians,  were  taken  from  tlie  mounds  of  South- 
em  Illinois.  The  existence  of  this  metal  in  these  earthworks  re- 
fers them  to  the  era  of  the  mound  builders,  as  the  Indians  are 
ignorant  of  the  process  of  working  it,  and  never  used  it  in  the 
manufacture  of  implements.  The  copper  so  frequently  discovered 
in  mounds  in  the  United  States  doubtless  came  from  the  region  of 
Lake  Superior.  Mines  have  been  examined  here  extending  over 
large  areas,  the  working  of  which  antedates  aU  existing  records 
or  Lidian  traditions.  Another  of  t^e  many  evidences  of  tribes, 
who  must  have  inhabited  this  country  at  a  remote  period,  was 
found  a  few  years  since  at  the  Illinois  Salines.    Fragments  of  pot- 
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teiy,  from  4  to  5  feet  in  diameter,  were  exhumed  some  30  feet  be- 
low the  sorfaeey  and  had  evidently  been  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  salt  by  the  mound  builders^  or  some  other  ancient  people,  dif- 
ferent from  the  present  Indians.  The  artificial  character  of  these 
works  not  bein^  a  controverted  point,  the  inquiry  arises  who  were 
their  builders  f  The  hypothesis  that  they  were  the  ancestors  of 
the  Algonquin  and  other  tribes  found  living  in  their  midst,  when 
fbrst  visited  by  Europeans^  but  illy  accords  with  the  evidence  fur- 
nished by  an  examination  of  the  facts.  These  curious  i*elics  are 
fragments  of  a  history  which  point  to  a  people  different  in  physi- 
cal structure  from  the  red  men,  and  greatly  in  advance  of  them  in 
art  and  civilization.  The  latter  in  general  are  a  tall,  rather  slen- 
der, straight-limbed  people,  while  the  former  were  short  and  thick 
set,  had  low  foreheads,  hign  cheek  bones^  and  were  remarkable  for 
their  large  eyes  and  broad  chins.  Their  limbs  were  short  and 
stout,  while  tiieir  whole  physique  more  closely  resembled  that  of 
the  German  than  any  existing  race.  The  remains  of  their  art  also 
indicated  a  people  wholly  distiuct*.  From  these  tumuli  have  been 
taken  silver,  iron  and  oopi)er  implements,  exhibiting  in  their  con^ 
struction  a  degree  of  skill  greatly  exceeding  Indian  ingenuity  and 
workmanship.  GQie  large  number  of  medals,  bracelets,  pipes,  and 
other  instruments  made  of  copper,  show  that  its  use  among  them 
was  much  more  extensive  than  that  oi  the  other  metals.  They 
may  have  possessed  the  lost  art  of  hardening  it,  for  cut  stone  is 
occasionally  found  in  some  of  their  works.  The  manufacture  of 
earthenware  was  one  of  their  most  advanced  arts ;  vessels  made 
from  calcareous  breccia  have  been  taken  fr'om  their  tombs,  equal  in 
quality  to  any  now  made  in  Italy  from  the  same  material.  A  con- 
siderable number  of  these  were  urns,  containing  bones,  which  ap- 
pear to  have  been  burnt  before  they  were  deposited  in  them. 
Mirrors,  made  of  isinglas,  were  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the 
mounds.  Many  of  them  were  large  and  elegant,  and  must  have 
answered  well  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  intended.  Could 
they  speak,  they  would  doubtless  tell  us  that  the  x)rimitive  belles, 
whose  charms  &ey  reflected,  had  the  same  fondness  for  personal 
decoration  that  distinguishes  their  sisters  of  the  present  day. 

Their  habitations  must  have  been  tents,  structures  of  wood,  or 
some  other  perishable  material;  otherwise  their  remams  would 
have  been  numerous.  The  remains,  however,  of  fire-places, 
hearths  and  chimneys,  imbe<lded  in  the  alluvial  banks  of  tlie  Oliio 
and  Muskingum  rivers,  are  frequently  brought  to  light  by  the  ac- 
tion of  their  waters.  The  Indians  of  these  localities  never  erected 
such  works ;  while  their  great  depth  below  the  surface,  and  its 
heavy  growth  of  trees,  is  evidence  that  they  were  not  made  by  Eu- 
ropeans, hence  must  be  referred  to  the  mound  builders.  Evidence 
of  this  kind  might  be  multiplied  indefinitely,  but  what  has  been 
said  is  deemed  sufficient. 

Not  only  had  the  mound  builders  made  considerable  progress  in 
the  arts,  but  they  were  not  wholly  wanting  in  scientific  attainments. 
The  lines  of  nearly  all  their  works,  where  the  situation  would  admit 
of  it,  conform  to  the  four  cardinal  points.  Had  their  authors  no 
knowledge  of  astronomy,  they  could  never  have  determined  the 
points  of  the  compass  with  such  exactness  as  their  works  indicate. 
This  noble  science,  which  in  modem  times  has  given  us  such  ex- 
tmded  views  of  the  universe,  was  among  the  first  in  the  earlier 
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ages  to  arrest  the  attention  of  mankincL  The  pastoral  life  of  primi- 
tive times,  when  men  dwelt  in  tents,  or  the  open  air,  witii  the 
heavenly  bodies  in  fiill  view,  was  very  favorable  to  the  stady  of 
astronomy. 

If  the  mound  builders  were  not  the .  ancestors  of  our  Indians, 
who  were  they  f  The  oblivion  whieh  has  closed  over  them  is  so 
complete  that  only  conjectures  can  be  given  in  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion. Those  who  do  not  believe  in  the  common  parentage  of  man- 
kind contend  that  they  were  an  indigenous  race  of  the  western 
hemisphere.  Others,  with  more  plausibility,  think  tJiey  came  from 
the  east,  and  imagine  that  they  can  see  coincidences  in  the  rdigion 
of  the  Hindoos  and  Southern  Tartars  and  the  supposed  theology  of 
the  mound  builders.  An  idol  was  found  in  a  tomb  near  Nash\ille, 
consisting  of  three  busts,  representing  a  man  in  a  state  of  nudity. 
On  the  head  of  each  were  carved  the  sacred  fillet  and  cake  with 
which,  in  ancient  Oreece,  during  sacrifices,  the  heads  of  the  idol, 
the  victim,  and  priest  were  bound.  The  Greeks  are  supposed  to 
have  borrowed  these  sacred  appliances  from  the  Persians,  with 
whom  they  had  frequent  wars  and  an  intimate  maritime  inter- 
course. Another  idol,  consisting  of  three  heads  united  at  the 
back,  was  taken  from  a  tomb  on  the  headwaters  of  tiie  Cumber- 
land river.  Their  features,  which  wei^  expressive,  exhibited  in  a 
striking  manner  the  lineaments  of  the  Tartar  countenance.  It  has 
been  fiui;her  observed  that  wherever  there  was  a  group  of  mounds 
three  of  them  were  uniformly  larger  and  more  favorably  situated 
than  the  rest.  The  triune  character  of  these  images  and  mounds 
are  supposed  to  represent  the  three  principal  gods  of  the  Hindoos, 
Brahmin,  Vishnoo  and  Siva.  This  supposition  has  been  farther 
strengthened  by  the  discovery  in  many  mounds  of  murex  shells, 
which  were  sacred  in  the  religion  of  the  Hindoos,  used  as  material 
in  the  construction  of  their  idols,  and  as  the  musical  instruments 
of  their  Tritons.  In  digging  a  well  near  IS'ashville,  a  clay  vessel 
was  found  20  feet  below  the  surface.  It  was  of  a  globose  form, 
terminating  at  the  top  with  a  female  head,  the  features  of  which 
were  strongly  marked  and  Asiatic.  The  crown  of  the  head  was 
covered  wiUi  a  cap  of  pyramidal  form  resembling  the  Asiatic  head- 
dress. The  vessel  was  found  sitting  on  a  rock  frx>m  under  which 
issued  a  stream  of  water,  and  may  have  been  used  at  the  fountain 
in  performing  the  ablutions  enjoined  by  some  of  the  oriental  re- 
ligious. Indeed,  for  this  purx>ose  the  temples  and  altars  of  the 
Hindoos  are  always  erected  on  the  banks  of  some  river,  as  the 
Ganges  and  other  sacred  streams,  and  the  same  practice  was  ob- 
served by  the  authors  of  the  American  tumuli. 

From  evidence  of  this  kind  it  is  inferred  that  this  people  came 
from  Asia,  and  that  their  migrations,  like  those  fix^m  Europe  at 
the  present  day,  were  made  at  different  times  and  fit>m  different 
countries. 

They  were  no  doubt  idolators,  and  it  has  been  conjectured  that 
the  sun  was  an  object  of  adoration.  The  mounds  were  generally 
built  in  a  situation  affording  a  view  of  the  rising  sun.  When  in- 
closed with  walls  tiieir  gateways  were  toward  the  east  The  caves 
in  which  they  were  occasionally  found  buried  always  opened  in  the 
same  direction.  Whenever  a  mound  was  partially  inclosed  by  a 
semicircular  pavement,  it  was  on  the  east  side.  When  bodies  were 
buried  in  graves,  as  was  firequently  tiie  case,  they  lay  in  an  east- 
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em  and  western  direction;  and  finally,  medals  have  been  found 
representing  the  sun  and  liis  rays  of  light. 

At  what  period  they  came  to  this  country  is  likewise  a  matter 
of  speculation.  From  the  comparatively  rude  state  of  the  arts 
among  them,  it  has  been  inferred  that  the  time  was  very  remote. 
Their  axes  were  made  of  stone ;  their  raiment,  judging  from  the 
fragments  which  have  been  discovered,  consisted  of  the  barks  of 
trees  interwoven  with  feathers;  and  their  military  works  were  such 
as  a  i)eople  would  erect  who  had  just  passed  from  the  hunter  to 
the  pastoral  state  of  society.  The  line  of  forts  already  referred  to, 
in  New  York,  were  built  on  the  brow  of  the  hill  which  was  origi- 
nally the  southern  shore  of  Lake  Erie.  By  the  recession  of  the 
waters,  they  are  now  from  3  to  5  miles  distant  from  their  original 
limits.  The  surface,  which  became  exposed  by  the  retirement  of 
the  waters,  is  now  covered  with  a  vegetable  mold  from  6  to  10 
inches  deep,  and  it  may  reasonably  be  supposed  that  a  long  inter- 
val of  time  was  required  for  the  production  of  the  forests  by  whose 
decomposition  it  was  formed.  But  a  much  longer  interval  would 
be  required  for  the  Niagara  to  deepen  its  channel  and  thus  cause 
the  subsidence  of  the  waters  in  the  lake. 

What  finally  became  of  this  x>cople  is  another  query  which  has 
been  extensively  discussed.  The  fact  that  their  works  extend  into 
Mexico  and  Peru  has  induced  the  belief  that  it  was  their  posteiity 
that  dwelt  in  these  countries  when  they  were  first  visited  by  the 
Si>aniards.  The  Mexican  and  Peruvian  works,  with  the  exception 
of  their  greater  magnitude,  are  similar.  Eelics  common  to  all  of 
them  have  been  occasionally  found,  and  it  is  believed  that  the  reli- 
gious uses  which  they  subserved  were  the  same.  One  of  the  prin- 
cipal deities  of  the  South  Americans  was  the  god  of  the  shining 
mirror,  so  called  because  he  was  supx)osed  to  reflect,  like  a  mirror, 
his  divine  perfections.  The  same  god  was  also  a  Mexican  divinity ; 
and  while  other  deities  were  symbolized  by  images^  this  one  was 
represented  by  a  mirror,  and  held  in  great  veneration  as  the  un- 
known god  of  the  universe.  Isiuglas,  common  in  the  mounds  in 
the  United  States,  was  the  material  generally  employed  for  the 
construction  of  Boirrors  in  Mexico ;  but  in  South  America,  obsidan, 
a  volcanic  product,  which  answered  the  same  purpose,  was  more 
frequently  used.  If,  indeed,  the  Mexicans  and  Peruvians  were  the 
progeny  of  the  more  ancient  mound  builders,  then  Spanish  rapacity 
for  gold  was  the  cause  of  their  overthrow  and  final  extermination. 

A  thousand  other  interesting  queries  naturally  arise  resx>ecting 
these  nations  which  now  repose  under  the  ground,  but  the  most 
searching  investigation  can  only  give  us  vague  speculations  for 
answers.  No  historian  has  preserved  the  names  of  their  mighty 
chieftains  nor  given  an  account  of  their  exploits,  and  even  t^li- 
tion  is  silent  respecting  them.  If  we  knock  at  the  tombs,  no  spirit 
comes  back  with  a  response,  and  only  a  sepulchral  echo  of  forget- 
fulness  and  death  reminds  us  how  vain  is  the  attempt  to  unlock 
the  mysterious  past  upon  which  oblivion  has  fixed  its  seaL  How 
forcibly  their  mouldering  bones  and  perishing  relics  remind  us  of 
the  transitory  character  of  human  existence.  Oeneration  after 
generation  lives,  moves  and  is  n'o  more ;  time  has  strewn  the  track 
of  its  ruthless  march  with  the  fragments  of  mighty  empires ;  and 
at  length  not  even  their  names  nor  works  have  an  existence  in  the 
speculations  of  those  who  take  their  places. 


ChaptebIV. 
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The  third  distinct  race  which,  according  to  ethnologists,  has  in- 
habited North  America,  is  the  present  Indians.  When  visited  by- 
early  European  pioneers  they  were  without  cultivation,  refinement 
or  literature,  and  far  behind  their  precursors,  the  mound  builders, 
in  a  knowledge  of  the  arts.  The  question  of  their  origin  has  long 
interested  archeologists,  and  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  they  have 
been  called  on  to  answer.  One  hypothesis  is  that  they  are  an 
original  race  indigeneous  to  the  Western  Hemisphere.  Those  who 
entertain  this  view  think  their  peculiarities  of  physical  structure 
preclude  the  possibility  of  a  common  parentage  with  the  rest  of 
mankind.  Prominent  among  these  distinctive  traits  is  the  hair, 
which  in  the  red  man  is  round,  in  the  white  man  oval,  and  in  the 
black  man  flat  In  the  pile  of  the  European  the  coloring  matter 
is  distributed  by  means  of  a  central  canal,  but  in  that  of  the  Indian 
it  is  incorporated  in  the  fibrous  structure.  Brown,  who  has  made 
an  exhaustive  examination  of  these  varieties  of  hair,  concludes 
that  they  are  radically  diflfcrent,  and  belong  to  three  distinct 
branches  of  the  human  family,  which,  instead  of  a  common,  have 
had  a  trinary  origin.  Since,  therefore,  these  and  other  peculiar 
ethnological  features  are  characteristic  only  of  the  aboriginal  in- 
habitants of  America,  it  is  inferred  that  they  are  indigenous  to  this 
part  of  the  globe. 

A  more  common  supposition,  however,  is  that  they  are  a  deriva- 
tive race,  and  sprang  from  one  or  more  of  the  ancient  i)eople8 
of  Asia.  In  the  absence  of  all  authentic  history,  and  when  even 
tradition  is  wanting,  any  attempt  to  point  out  the  particular  theater 
of  their  origin  must  prove  unsatisfactory.  They  are  perhaps  an 
offshoot  of  Shemitic  parentage,  and  some  imagine,  from  their  tribal 
organization  and  some  faint  coincidences  of  language  and  religion, 
that  they  were  the  descendants  of  the  ancient  Hebrews.  Others, 
with  as  much  propriety,  contend  that  their  progenitors  were  the 
ancient  Hindoos,  and  that  the  Brahmin  idea,  which  uses  the  sun 
to  symbolize  the  Creator  of  the  Universe,  has  its  counterpart  in 
the  sunworship  of  the  Indians.  They  also  see  in  the  Hindoo  poly- 
theism, with  its  30,000  divinities,  a  theology  corresponding  with 
the  innumerable  minor  Indian  deities,  of  which  birds,  quwlrapeds, 
reptiles,  and  fishes  are  made  the  symbols.  The  Persians,  and 
other  i)rimitive  oriental  stocks,  and  even  the  nations  of  Europe,  if 
the  testimony  of  difierent  antiquarians  could  be  accepted,  might 
claim  the  honor  of  first  peopling  America. 

Though  the  exact  place  of  origin  may  never  be  known,  yet  the 
striking  coincidences  of  physical  organization  between  the  oriental 
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types  of  mankind  and  the  Indians,  point  unmistakably  to  some 
part  of  Asia  as  the  place  whence  they  emigrated,  instead  of 
1800  years,  the  time  of  their  roving  in  the  wilds  of  America, 
Bs  determined  by  Spanish  interpretation  of  their  pictographic 
records,  the  interval  has  perhaps  been  thrice  that  period.  Their 
religions,  superstitions  and  ceremonies,  if  of  foreign  origin,  evi- 
dently belong  to  the  crude  theologies  prevalent  in  the  last  cen- 
turies before  tiie  introduction  of  Mahometanism  or  Christianity. 
Scarcely  3000  years  would  suffice  to  blot  out  perhaps  almost  every 
trace  of  the  language  they  brought  with  them  from  the  Asiatic 
cradle  of  the  race,  and  introduce  the  present  diversity  of  abori- 
ginal tongues.  like  their  oriental  progenitors  they  have  lived  for 
centuries  without  progress,  while  the  Caucassian  variety  of  the 
race,  under  the  transforming  power  of  art,  science,  and  improved 
systems  of  civil  polity,  have  made  the  most  rapid  advancement. 
At  the  time  of  their  departure  eastward,  a  great  current  of  emi- 
gration flowed  westward  to  Europe,  making  it  a  great  arena  of 
human  eftbrt  and  improvement.  Thence  proceeding  farther  west- 
ward it  met  in  America,  the  midway  station  in  the  circuit  of  the 
globe,  the  opx>osing  current  direct  jfrom  Asia.  The  shock  of  the  first 
contact  was  the  beginning  of  the  great  conflict  which  has  since 
been  waged  by  the  rival  sons  of  Shem  and  Japheth.  The  first 
thought  of  the  Indian,  when  hostilities  commenced  on  the  Atlantic 
border,  was  to  retire  tv^estward.  It  was  from  beyond  the  Allegha- 
nies,  according  to  the  traditions  of  their  fathers,  they  had  come, 
and  in  the  same  undefined  region  they  located  their  paradise  or 
happy  hunting  ground.  To  employ  an  aboriginal  allegory,  "The 
Indians  had  long  discerned  a  dark  cloud  in  the  heavens,  coming 
from  the  east,  which  threatened  them  with  disaster  and  death. 
Slowly  rising  at  first,  it  seemed  shadow,  but  soon  changed  to  sub- 
stance. When  it  reached  the  summit  of  the  Alleghanies  it  as- 
sumed a  darker  hue;  deep  murmurs,  as  of  thunder,  were  heard : 
it  was  impelled  westward  by  strong  wind,  and  shot  forth  forkeci 
tongues  of  lightning.'^ 

The  movement  of  the  sombre  cloud  typified  the  advance  of  labor, 
science  and  civilization.  Pontiac  foresaw  the  coming  storm  when 
he  beheld  the  French  flag  and  French  supremacy  stricken  down 
on  the  plains  of  Abraham.  To  the  British  officer  sent  westward 
to  secure  the  fruits  of  victory,  he  said:  "I  stand  in  thy  path."  To 
the  assembled  chiefs  of  the  nations  in  council,  he  unfolded  his 
schemes  of  opx)osition,  depicted  the  disasters  which  would  attend 
the  coming  rush  of  the  Anglo-Saxon,  and  climaxed  his  invective 
against  the  hat^  enemy  with  the  exclamation,  "Drive  the  dogs 
who  wear  red  clothing  into  the  sea."  Fifty  years  after  the  defeat 
of  Pontiac,  Tecumseh,  emulating  his  example,  plotted  the  conspi- 
racy of  the  Wabash.  He  brought  to  his  aid  the  iiowerful  influ- 
ence of  the  Indian  priest-hood ;  for  years  the  forest  haunts  of  his 
clansmen  rang  with  his  stirring  appeals,  and  the  valleys  of  the 
West  ran  with  the  blood  of  the  white  invaders.  But  Tecumseh  fell 
a  martyr  to  his  cause,  and  the  second  attempt  to  turn  back  the  tide 
of  civilization  was  a  Mlure.  The  Appalachian  tribes,  under  the 
leadership  of  Tuscaloosa,  next  waged  a  continuous  war  of  three 
years  against  the  southern  frontiers.  The  conflict  terminated  by 
the  sublime  act  of  its  leader,  who,  after  a  reward  had  been  offered 
for  his  head,  voluntarily  surrendered  himself  for  the  good  of  his 
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cotmtrymen.  After  this  defeat,  the  southern  tribes  abandoned 
their  long  cherished  idea  of  re-establishing  Indian  supremacy.  A 
last  and  fruitless  effort  of  this  kind^  by  the  Sacs  and  Foxes  of  Illi- 
nois, placed  the  vast  domain  east  of  the  Mississippi  in  the  hands 
of  the  ruthless  conquerors.* 

Algong^uins  and  Iroquois, — ^Of  the  several  great  branches  of 
North  American  Indians,  as  determined  by  sameness  of  language 
and  mental  and  physical  type,  the  only  ones  entitled  to  considera- 
tion in  lUiinois,  history,  are  the  Algonquin,  and  incidentally  the 
Iroquois.  Before  the  encroachments  of  Europeans  caused  the  re- 
tirement of  the  Algonquin  tril)es,they  occupied  most  of  the  United 
States  between  the  3oth  and  60th  parallels  of  latitudes,  and  the 
60th  and  105th  meridians  of  longitude.  They  were  Algonquins 
whom  Cartier  found  on  the  banks  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  whom  the 
English  discovered  hunting  and  fishing  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  from 
Maine  to  the  Garolinas.  They  wei'e  tribes  of  this  lineage  whom 
Jesuit  missionaries  taught  to  repeat  prayers  and  sing  avis  on  the 
banks  of  the  Mississippi  and  Ulinois,  and  on  the  shores  of  the 
great  lakes  and  Hudson  Bay.  The  same  great  family  waged  war 
with  the  Puritans  of  New  England,  entered  into  a  covenant  of 
peace  with  Penn,  and  furnished  a  Pocahontas  to  intercede  for  the 
life  of  the  adventurous  founder  of  Virginia. 

The  starting  point  in  the  wanderings  of  the  Algonquin  tribes  on 
the  continent,  as  determined  by  tradition  and  the  cultivation  of  the 
maize,  their  favorite  cereal,  was  in  the  southwest.  It  is  conjectured 
as  tiiey  passed  up  the  western  side  of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  their 
numbers  were  augumented  by  accessions  from  nomadic  dans  pass- 
through  the  central  and  southern  passes  of  the  Bocky  Mountains. 
Then,  turning  eastward  across  the  Mississippi,  the  southern  mar- 
gin of  the  broad  track  pursued  toward  the  Atiantio  was  about  the 
35th  parallel,  the  limits  reached  in  this  direction  by  these  tribes. 
This  would  place  in  the  central  line  of  march,  Illinois,  and  the  ad- 
jacent regions,  where  the  first  European  explorers  found  com 
extensively  cultivated  and  used  as  an  aaiicle  of  food.  On  reaching 
the  Atlantic  they  moved  northeasterly  along  the  seaboard  to  the 
mouth  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  introducing  along  their  track  the  cul- 
tivation of  mai^e,  without  which  many  of  the  early  British  colo- 
nists must  have  perished.  Next,  ascending  tiie  St.  Lawrence  and 
the  great  lakes,  they  spread  northward  and  westward  to  Hudson's  . 
Bay,  the  basin  of  Lake  Winnepeg,  and  the  valley  of  the  Upper 
Mississippi.  In  this  wide  dispersion  the  original  stock  was  broken 
into  minor  tribes ;  each,  in  the  course  of  time,  deviating  in  speech 
from  the  parent  language,  and  forming  a  dialect  of  its  own.  The 
head  of  the  migratory  column,  circling  round  the  source  of  the 
Mississippi,  recrossed  it  in  a  southeasterly  direction  above  the  falls 
of  St.  Anthony,  and  passed  by  way  of  Green  Bay  and  Lake  Michi- 
gan into  the  present  limits  of  Illinois,  Indiana  and  Ohio.  Thus, 
after  revolving  in  an  irregular  elipse  of  some  3000  miles  in  diame- 
ter, they  fell  into  the  original  track  eastward. 

The  territory  of  the  lK>quois  lay  like  an  island  in  this  vast  area 
of  Algonquin  population.  They  had  three  conflicting  traditions 
of  their  origin:  that  they  came  from  the  west.,  ftom  the  north,  and 
sprung  ftom  the  soil  on  which  they  lived.  Their  confederacy  at 
first  consisted  of   5  tribes,  the  Mohawks,  Oneidas,  Onondagas, 
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Cayugas  and  Benecas,  to  which  a  6th,  the  Tnscaroras  was  after- 
wsurds  added.  Each  tribe  had  a  separate  political  organization  in 
which  the  sachems  were  the  mling  spirits.  When  foreign  tribes 
were  to  be  cousnlted,  or  the  general  interests  of  the  confederacy 
requiied  deliberation,  the  sachems  of  the  several  tribes  met  in 
general  council.  Hasty  writers,  judging  fix)m  their  successes  without 
careftilly  studying  their  character  and  history,  have  greatly  over- 
rated their  virtues.  There  is  no  doubt  as  to  their  success  in  war,  but 
it  was  ratiier  the  result  of  circumstances  than  inherent  worth.  Not- 
withstanding their  much  lauded  eloquence,  diplomacy  and  courage, 
there  is  little  doubt  that  the  Algonquin  tribes  of  the  same  latitude 
were  in  these  respects  fully  their  equals.  As  it  regards  cranial 
indications,  the  Iroquois  had  an  excessive  development  at  the 
basiUar  region,  and  the  Algonquins  a  larger  intellectual  lobe,  and 
the  conduct  of  the  two  races  corresponds  with  their  cerebral  dif- 
ferences. It  is  well  known  that  for  the  exhibition  of  brutish  ferocity 
in  battle,  and  the  fiendish  butchery  of  prisoners,  the  former  were 
without  rivals.  Missionary  evidence  states  that  it  was  they  who 
first  taught  the  Illinois  the  cruel  practice  of  burning  prisoners  at 
the  stake.  But  admitting  their  natural  superiority  they  must  have 
lost  it  by  amalgamation,  for  it  was  customary  with  them  to  repair 
their  constant  losses  in  war  by  adopting  into  their  families  the 
women  and  children  captured  from  their  Algonquin  enemies. 
This  infusion  of  blood,  if  in  a  few  generations  it  did  not  give  the 
foreign  element  the  ascendancy,  must  have  greatly  mod&ed  the 
original  stock.  Indeed  some  of  the  adopted  Algonquins  became 
afterwards  their  prominent  chiefs. 

Their  success  in  war  was  in  a  great  measure  the  result  of  local 
and  other  advantages.  Possessing  a  territory  included  in  the 
present  limits  of  I^ew  York,  it  gave  them  reiady  access  to  the 
nations  living  on  the  western  lakes ;  while  the  Mohawk  and  the 
Hudson  fcimished  them  a  highway  to  the  tribes  of  the  sea-coast. 
Having  by  savage  barbarity  converted  all  the  surrounding  nations 
into  enemies,  necessity  taught  them  the  advantage  of  union,  fixity 
of  habitation  made  them  superior  in  agriculture,  while  a  passion 
for  war  gave  them  a  preeminence  in  the  arts  best  suited  to  gratify 
their  inordinate  lust  for  blood.  Deprived  of  these  advantages  it 
is  doubtftil  whether  they  would  have  been  long  able  to  cope  with 
the  tribes  which  they  outraged  by  incessant  attacks. 

The  Algonquin  tribes  were  too  widely  dispersed  to  admit  of  a 
general  confederacy ;  the  interposition  of  great  lakes  and  rivers 
prevented  concert  of  action,  and  hence  each  community  had  to 
contend  single-handed  with  the  united  enemy.  Even  in  these  une- 
qual contests  they  were  sometimes  the  conquerors,  as  instanced  in 
the  triumph  of  the  Illinois  on  the  banks  of  tlie  Iroquois,  a  stream 
in  our  State  whose  name  still  commemorates  the  victory. 

It  is  not.  however,  in  the  petty  broils  of  tribal  warfare,  but  the 
fierce  connicts  with  the  civihzed  intruders  upon  their  soil,  that  a 
correct  opinion  is  to  be  formed  of  these  rival  races.  In  these 
bloody  struggles,  which  decided  the  fate  of  the  entire  aboriginal 
population,  it  was  that  the  Algonquins  evinced  their  great  superi- 
ority. Unlike  the  Iroouois,  wh&,  in  their  haughty  independence, 
disdained  to  go  beyond  their  own  narrow  realms  for  assistance, 
and  who,  in  t^eir  great  thirst  for  carnage,  even  destroyed  kindred 
nations,  the  Algonq^juns  formed  the  most  extensive  alliance  to 
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resist  the  encroaclinients  oftlieir  English  destroyers.  Such  was  the 
mature  of  King  Philip's  war,  who,  with  his  Algonquin  braves, 
spread  terror  and  desolation  throughout  New  England.  Panio- 
striclven  at  his  audiictty  and  success,  the  Puritaas  imagined  they 
saw  dire  portents  of  calamities  in  the  air  and  sky,  and  shadowy 
troops  of  careering  horsemen  imprinted  on  the  face  of  the  sun  and 
moon.  This  compactly  foimed  confederacy  of  tribes  was  over- 
thrown; but  it  cost  the  Colonists,  with  their  superior  numbers, 
discipline  and  weapons,  a  bloo<iy  contest  to  accomplish  it.  Such, 
too,  was  the  character  of  the  culminating  struggle  of  the  red  race, 
some  90  years  later,  for  the  dominion  of  the  western  wilderness. 
Never  before  had  the  Indians  exhibited  such  feats  of  courage, 
such  skill  in  diplomacy  and  such  strategy  in  war;  and  never  before., 
nor  afterw^ards,  were  their  efforts  attended  with  such  terrible  con- 
sequences. With  an  Algonquin  chief  and  Algonquin  warriors  as 
the  controlling  spirits^  a  confedei*acy  of  continental  proportions 
was  the  result,  embracmg  in  its  alliance  the  tribes  of  every  name 
and  lineage,  from  tiie  northern  lakes  to  the  gulf  on  the  south. 
Pontiac,  having  breathed  into  them  his  implacable  hate  of  the 
English  intruders,  ordered  the  conflict  to  commence,  and  all  the 
British  colonies  trembled  before  the  desolating  fury  of  the  onset. 

Of  the  tribes  of  Algonquin  lineage  which  formerly  dwelt  in 
Illinois,  those  bearing  the  name  of  the  State  were  the  most  numer- 
ous. Judging  from  the  graves  which  were  thickly  pla^^ted  over  the 
prairies^  they  must  at  an  early  dat>e  have  been  a  prominent  theater 
of  aboriginal  activities.  Long  before  the  intrusion  of  the  white 
man,  the  stately  wamor  marshaled  his  swarthy  dans  to  defend 
the  hunting  grounds  which  embosomed  the  homes  and  graves  of 
his  ancestors.  Here,  around  the  lodge  fire,  the  young  braves 
listened  to  the  exploits  of  their  aged  chiefs  and  marched  forth  to 
perform  the  deeds  which  were  to  crown  them  with  a  chieftain's 
honors.  On  the  grass-cushioned  lap  of  the  prairie,  when  the 
moon  with  mellow  radiance  flooded  tixe  valleys  and  silvered  the 
streams,  the  red  sw^ain  went  forth  to  woo  his  intended  mate  and 
win  her  love.  AVhere  tiie  game  abounded  which  furnished  him 
with  food  and  clothing  he  built  the  wigwam  in  which  his  faithful 
partner  dispensed  tiie  hospitalities  of  his  frugal  board.  Nature 
disclosed  to  his  untutored  mind  the  simple  duties  of  life.  The 
opening  flower  revealed  the  time  for  planting  corn,  the  falling  leaf 
when  to  provide  for  the  frosts  of  winter,  and  from  the  lower 
animals  he  learned  industry,  prudence  and  affection.  His  own 
wondrous  organization  directed  his  thoughts  to  the  Great  Spirit, 
and  in  the  spacious  temple,. lighted  by  the  sun  and  curtained  with 
clouds,  where  the  tempest  offers  its  loud  anthem  of  praise,  he 
worshipped  the  God  of  Nature. 

The  Illinois  Confederacy  were  composed  of  five  tribes:  the  Tam- 
aroa^,  Michigamies,  Easkaskias,  Gahokias,  and  Peorias.  Albert 
Gallatin,  who  has  prepared  the  most  elaborate  work  on  the  struct- 
ure of  the  Indian  languages,  gives  the  definition  of  Illinois  as  real 
or  superior  men,  and  derives  it  from  the  Delaware  word  Leno, 
Leni  or  Illini,  as  it  is  variously  written  by  different  authors.  The 
termination  of  the  word  as  it  is  ncFW,  and  applied  to  the  State  and 
its  principal  river,  is  of  French  origin.  The  Illinois,  Miamis  and 
Delawares  are  of  the  same  stock,  and,  according  to  tradition,  emi- 
grated frt>m  the  far  west,  the  first  stopping  in  tibieir  eastern  round 
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of  migration  in  the  vicinity  of  Lake  Michigan,  the  second  in  the 
territoiy  of  Indiana,  and  the  tiiird  tiiat  of  Pennsylvania. 

As  early  as  1670  the  Jesuit,  Father  Marquette,  mentions  frequent 
visits  made  by  individuals  of  this  coniMeracy  to  the  missionary 
station  of  St.  Esprit,  near  the  western  extremity  of  Lake  Superior. 
At  that  time  they  lived  west  of  the  Mississippi  in  eight  villages, 
whither  the  Lroquois  had  driven  them  from  the  shores  of  Lake  Michi- 
gan, which  received  its  name  from  one  of  the  tiibes.  Shortly  after- 
wards they  commenced  returning  eastward,  and  finally  settled 
mostly  on  the  Illinois.  Joliet  and  Marquette,  in  1673,  descending 
the  Mississippi  below  the  mouth  of  the  Wisconsin,  on  their  famous 
'^oj'age  of  discovery,  met  with  a  band  of  them  on  the  west  bank 
of  the  river.  The  principal  chief  treated  them  with  great  hospi- 
tality, gave  them  a  calumet  as  a  pass  down  the  river,  and  bid 
them  a  friendly  farewell.  The  same  explorers,  in  their  return  voy- 
age up  the  Illinois,  discovered  and  stopped  at  the  principal  town 
of  the  confederacy,  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  river  7  miles  below 
the  present  town  of  Ottawa.  It  was  then  called  Kaskaskia,  and 
according  to  Marquette,  contained  74  lodges,  each  of  which  domi- 
ciled several  families.  Marquette  retimied  to  the  viUage  in  the 
spring  of  1675,  and  established  the  Mission  of  the  Immaculate 
Conception,  the  oldest  in  Illinois,  and  subsequently  transferred 
to  the  new  town  of  Kaskaskia  further  southward. 

When,  in  1679,  La  S^le  visited  the  town  it  had  greatly  increased, 
numbering,  according  to  Hennepin,  460  lodges,  and  at  the  annual 
assembling  of  the  different  tribes  from  6,000  to  8,000  souls.  The 
lodges  extended  along  titie  banks  of  the  river  a  mile  or  more,  ac- 
cording to  the  number  of  its  fluctuating  population,  which  ex- 
tenmvely  cultivated  the  adjacent  meadows  and  raised  crops  of 
pumpkins,  beans,  and  Indian  com.  At  tliis  time  the  confederacy 
possessed  the  country  from  the  present  town  ♦f  Ottawa  and  the 
lower  rapids  of  the  Mississippi  to  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio,  and,  ac- 
cording to  the  missionary  Father  Basics,  besides  the  principal 
town  occupied  some  10  or  12  other  villages.  In  the  irruption  of 
the  Iroquois,  the  following  year,  the  principal  town  was  burned 
and  the  several  tribes  pursued  down  the  river  to  the  Mississippi, 
where  the  Tamaroas  were  attacked  and  700  of  their  women  and 
children  made  prisoners.  These  were  burned  and  butchered  till 
the  savage  victors  were  sated  with  carnage,  when  the  survivors 
were  lead  into  captivity.  With  the  withdi'awal  of  the  enemy  the 
tribes  returned,  rebuilt  their  town,  and  in  1682  furnished  1,200 
of  the  3,800  warriors  embraced  in  LaSalle's  colony  at  Fort  Saint 
Louis  on  the  Illinois.  After  this  they  were  forced  further  south- 
ward by  northern  nations,  and  Peoria,  Cahokia  and  Kaskaskia 
became  the  centres  of  the  tribes  indicated  by  their  names.  The 
Tamai-oas  were  associated  with  the  Kaskaskias^  and  the  Michi- 
gamies  were  located  near  Fort  Ohartres  on  the  Mississippi.  While 
here  they  were  the  centre  of  Jesuit  missionary  operations,  and 
great  efforts  were  made  to  convert  them  to  Christianity,  but  with 
only  partial  success. 

In  1729  they  were  summoned  by  M.  Perrier,  Governor-Gteneral 
of  Louisiana,  to  assist  in  the  reduction  of  the  Natchez,  who  were 
disturbing  the  peace  of  tlie  province.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the 
Chickasaw  war  they  were  again  called  to  the  assistance  of  their 
allies,  the  French,  and  under  one  of  Illinois'  most  gallant  generals, 
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the  Chevalier  IVArtagnette,  they  Buecessively  stonned  and  carried 
two  of  the  enemy's  s^ngholds,  and  would  have  taken  a  third  but 
for  the  fall  of  their  heroic  leader. 

In  common  with  other  western  tribes  they  became  involved  in 
tlie  conspiracy  of  Pontiac,  but  from  frequent  defeats  by  surround- 
ing tribes,  and  long  contact  with  civilization,  they  had  lost  to  a 
great  extent  the  warlike  energy,  for  which,  according  to  tradi- 
tion, they  were  anciently  distinguished.  When,  therefore,  the 
great  chief  visited  them  in  the  autiunn  of  1764,  their  zeal  did  not 
meet  his  expectations,  and  he  told  them  if  they  hesitated,  he 
would  ^<  consume  their  tribes  as  fire  doth  the  dry  grass  on  the 
prairies."  Finally,  when  Pontiac  lost  his  life  by  the  hand  of  an 
Illinois,  the  nations  which  had  ibllowed  him  as  a  leader  descended 
from  the  nortli  and  the  east  to  avenge  his  death,  and  idmost  an- 
nihilated the  tribes  of  this  lineage.  Tradition  states  that  a  band 
of  fugitives,  to  escape  the  general  slaughter,  took  refuge  on  tilie 
high  rock  which  had  been  the  site  of  Fort  St.  Louis.  There  they 
were  besieged  by  a  superior  force  of  the  Pottawatamies,  whom  the 
great  sti*ength  of  tliis  natural  fortress  enabled  them  easily  to  keep 
at  bay.  Hunger  and  thirst,  more  formidable  enemies,  however, 
soon  accomplished  what  the  foe  was  unable  to  eftect.  Their  smaJi 
quantity  of  provisions  quickly  failed,  and  their  supply  water  was 
stopped  by  the  enemy  severing  the  cords  attached  to  the  vessels 
by  which  they  elevated  it  from  the  river  below.  Thus  environed 
by  relentless  foes,  they  took  a  last  lingering  look  at  tlieir  beauti^il 
hunting  grounds,  spread  out  like  a  panorama  on  the  gently  rolling 
river,  and,  with  true  Indian  fortitude,  laid  down  and  expired  with- 
out a  sigh  or  a  tear.  From  their  tragic  fate  the  lofty  citadel  on 
which  they  perished  received  the  unpoetical  name  of  "  Starved 
Kock,"  and  years  afterwards  their  bones  were  seen  whitening  on 
its  summit.  Thc^amaroas,  although  not  entirely  exterminated, 
lost  their  identity  as  a  tribe  in  a  battle  with  the  Shawnees,  near 
the  eastern  limits  of  Randolph  county.  At  the  commencement  of 
the  present  century  the  contracting  circle  of  hostile  tribes  had 
forced  the  remnants  of  this  once  i)owerfdl  confederacy  into  a  small 
compass  around  Kajskaskia.  When  the  country  was  first  visited 
by  Europeans  they  numbered  12,000  souls;  now  they  were  reduced 
to  two  tribes,  the  Kaskaskias  and  Peoria^,  and  could  only  muster 
150  warriors.  Their  chief  at  this  time  was  a  half-breed  of  consid- 
erable talent,  named  Du  Quoin,  who  wore  a  medal  presented  to 
him  by  Washington,  whom  he  visited  at  Philadelphia.  In  the 
early  part  of  the  present  century  the  two  tribes  under  his  guidance 
emigrated  to  the  Southwest,  and  in  1850  they  were  in  the  Indian 
Territory,  and  numbered  84  persons. 

The  ^ac9  and  Foxes,  who  have  figured  extensively  in  the  his- 
tory of  Illinois,  dwelt  in  the  northwest  part  of  the  State.  The 
word  "Sau-Kee,"  now  written  "Sac,"  is  derived  from  the  com- 
pound word  "  A-sau-we-kee,"  of  the  Chippewa  language,  signifying 
yellow  earth,  and  "  Mns-quarkee,"  the  original  name  of  the  Foxes, 
means  red  earth.  Though  still  retaining  separate  tribal  names, 
when  living  in  Illinois  they  had,  by  long  residence  together  and 
intermarriage,  become  substantially  one  people.  Both  tribes  origi* 
11  ally  lived  on  the  St.  Lawrence,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Quebec 
and  Montreal.  The  Foxes  first  removed  to  the  West  and  estab- 
lished themselves  on  the  river  which  bears  their  name,  empty- 
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ing  into  the  head  of  Green  Bay.  Here  they  suffered  a  signal 
d^eat  from  the  combined  forces  of  the  French  and  their  Indian 
allies,  which  caused  them  afterwards  to  unite  with  the  Sacs,  to  pre- 
vent extermination. 

The  Sacs  became  involved  in  a  long  and  bloody  war  with  the 
Iroquois,  who  drove  them  from  their  habitation  on  the  St.  Law- 
rence toward  the  West  Betiring  before  these  formidable  enemies, 
they  next  encountered  the  Wyandots,  by  whom  they  were  driven 
farther  and  farther  along  the  shores  of  the  great  lakes  till  at  length 
they  found  a  temjwrary  resting  place  on  Green  Bay,  in  the  neigh- 
hood  of  their  relatives,  the  Foxes.  For  mutual  protection  against 
the  surrounding  nations  a  union  was  here  instituted  between  the 
two  tribes,  which  has  remained  unbroken  to  the  present  time.  The 
time  of  their  migration -from  the  St.  Lawrence  to  the  region  of 
the  ripper  lakes  cannot  be  definitely  ascertained.  Green  Bay  was 
visit^  in  1669  by  Father  Allouez,  a  Jesuit,  who  established  a  mis- 
sionary station  there,  and  in  the  winter  of  1672  extended  his  labors 
to  the  Foxes,  who  at  first  treated  him  with  the  greatest  contempt. 
Some  of  the  tribe  had  recentiy  been  on  a  trading  exx>edition  to 
Montreal,  where  they  had  been  foully  dealt  with  by  the  French, 
and  they  now  took  occasion  to  show  their  resentment  by  deriding 
the  utterances  of  the  missionary.  By  the  exercise  of  great  pa- 
tience, however^  he  at  length  obtained  a  hearing,  and  succeeded  so 
well  in  impressmg  their  minds  with  his  religious  instruction  that 
when  he  exhibited  a  crucifix  they  threw  tobacco  on  it  as  an  offering. 
He  soon  afterwards  taught  the  whole  village  to  make  the  sign  of 
the  cross,  and  painting  it  on  their  shields,  in  one  of  their  war  ex- 
peditions, they  obtain^  a  great  victory  over  their  enemies.  Thus, 
while  they  knew  but  little  of  its  significance  as  a  religious  emblem, 
in  war  they  regarded  it  as  a  talisman  of  more  than  ordinary  power. 

From  Green  Bay  they  moved  southward,  and  shortly  after  the 
French  pioneers  visited  the  country  they  took  x>osRession  of  the 
fertile  plains  of  Northwestern  Illinois,  driving  out  the  Sauteaux, 
a  branch  of  the  Ghippewas.  In  their  southern  migration,  accord- 
ing to  their  traditions,  a  severe  battie  occurred  between  them  and 
the  Mascoutins,  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Iowa,  in  which  the  lat- 
ter were  defeated,  and  only  a  few  of  them  left  to  carry  the  news 
of  their  disaster  to  friends  at  home.  Subsequently  they  formed 
alliances  with  the  Potawatamies  and  other  nations,  forced  the  dif- 
ferent tribes  of  the  Illinois  confederacy  southward,  and  after  years 
of  strife  almost  exterminated  them.  In  conjunction  with  the  Me- 
nomonees,  Winnebagoes,  and  other  tribes  living  in  the  region  of 
the  lakes,  they  made  an  attempt,  in  1779,  to  destroy  the  vUlage  of 
St.  Louis,  but  were  prevented  by  the  timely  arrival  of  George 
Bogers  Clark  with  500  men  from  Kaskaskia.  Finally,  in  the  Black 
Hawk  war,  waged  by  them  against  the  troops  of  Illinois  and  the 
United  States,  they  attracted  the  attention  of  the  entire  nation, 
and  won  a  historical  reputation. 

Much  labor  has  been  expended  to  ascertain  whether  the  cele- 
brated Chief,  Pontiac,  was  of  Sac  or  Ottawa  luieage.  If  a  simili- 
arity  in  the  traits  of  character,  which  distinguished  him  and  the 
Sac  tribe,  could  decide  the  question,  the  latter  might,  doubt- 
less, claim  the  honor  of  his  relationship.  It  is  unnecessary  to 
speak  of  the  courage  and  fighting  qualities  of  Pontiac.  That  of 
the  Sacs  and  tJieir  relatives,  the  Foxes,  is  thus  given  by  Drake,  in 
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his  "  Life  of  Black  Hawk :"  "  The  Sacs  and  Foxes  fought  their 
way  from  the  waters  of  the  St,  LawTence  to  Green  Bay,  and  after 
reaching  that  place  not  only  sustained  themselves  against  the  hos- 
tile tribes,  but  were  among  the  most  active  and  courageous  in  the 
subjugation,  or  rather  extermination,  of  the  numerous  and  power- 
ful Illinois  confederac}'.  They  had  many  wars,  offensive  and  defen- 
sive, with  the  Sioux,  the  Pawnees,  the  Osages  and  other  tribes,, 
some  of  which  are  ranked  among  the  most  fierce  and  ferocious 
warriors  of  the  whole  continent,  and  it  does  not  appear  that  in 
these  conflicts,  nuining  through  a  long  period  of  years,  they  were 
found  wanting  in  this  the  greatei^t  of  all  savage  virtues.  In  the 
late  war  with  Great  Britain,  a  party  of  the  Sacs  and  Foxes  fought 
under  the  British  standard  as  a  matter  of  choice,  and  in  the  recent 
contest  between  a  fragment  of  these  tribes  and  the  United  States, 
although  defeated  and  literally  cut  to  pieces  by  an  overwhelming 
force,  it  is  very  questionable  whether  their  reputation  as  braves 
would  suffer  by  a  comparison  with  that  of  their  victors.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  a  careful  review  of  their  history,  from  the  period  wiien 
they  first  established  themselves  on  the  waters  of  the  Mississippi 
down  to  the  present  time,  will  lead  the  inquirer  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  Sacs  and  Foxes  are  a  truly  courageous  people,  shrewd, 
politic,  and  enterprising,  with  not  more  of  ferocity  and  treachery 
of  character  than  is  common  among  the  tribes  by  whom  they  were 
surrounded." 

These  tribes,  at  the  time  of  the  Black  Hawk  war,  were  divided  in- 
to 20  families,  12  of  which  w^ere  Sacs  and  8  Foxes.  As  marks  of  dis- 
tinction, each  family  had  its  particular  tot/Cmic  symbol,  represented 
by  some  animal.  Tliere  also  existed  a  peculiar  custom  among 
them  of  marking  each  male  child  at  birth  with  black  and  white 
paint,  each  mother  being  careful  to  apply  the  two  colors  altern- 
ately, so  that  each  family  and  theentire  nation  might  be  divided  into 
two  nearly  equal  classes,  the  whites  and  the  blacks.  The  object  of 
these  distinctive  marks,  which  were  retained  during  life,  was  to 
keep  alive  a  spirit  of  emulation  in  the  tribes.  In  their  games, 
hunts,  and  public  ceremonies,  the  blacks  were  the  competitors  or 
the  whites,  and  in  war  each  party  was  ambitious  to  take  moi*e 
scalps  than  the  other. 

Lieutenat  Pike,  in  his  travels  to  the  source  of  the  Mississippi, 
in  1805^  visited  these  tribes  and  found  them  residing  in  four  prin- 
cipal villages.  The  first  w^as  at  the  head  of  the  rapids  of  the  river 
DesMoines,  the  second  farther  up  on  the  east  shore  of  the  same 
stream,  the  third  on  the  Iowa,  and  the  fourth  on  Rock  river  near 
its  entrance  into  the  Mississippi.  The  latter  greatly  exceeded  the 
others  in  political  importance,  and  was  among  the  largest  and 
most  populous  Indian  villages  on  the  continent.  The  country 
around  it,  diversified  with  gi-oves  and  prairies,  was  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  regions  in  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  and  gave  addi- 
tional interest  to  this  time-honored  residence  of  the  nation. 
According  to  Lieutenant  Pike,  the  Sacs  numbered  2,850  souls, 
of  whom  1400  were  children,  750  women,  and  700  warriors.  The 
total  number  of  Foxes  were  1750,  of  whom  850  were  children,  500 
women,  and  400  warriors.  In  1825,  the  Secretary  of  War  estimated 
the  entire  number  of  Sacs  and  Foxes  at  4,600,  showing  in  the  in- 
tervening period  of  20  years  a  considerable  increase  of  population. 
After  the  Black  Hawk  war,  these  tribes  retired  to  their  laxids  in 
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Iowa,  whence  they  were  finally  transferred  to  the  Indian  Territory, 
and  in  1850  numbered  some  1600  souls. 

The  early  traditions  of  the  Winnehagoes  fixes  their  ancient  seat 
on  the  west  shore  of  Lake  Michigan,  north  of  Green  Bay.  They 
believed  that  their  ancestors  were  created  by  the  Great  Spirit,  on 
the  lands  constituting^  their  ancient  territory,  and  that  their  title 
to  it  was  a  gift  from  their  Creator.  The  Algonquins  named 
them  afl^r  the  bay  on  which  they  lived,  Ween-ni-ba-gogs,  which 
subsequently  became  anglicized  in  the  form  of  Winnebagoes. 
They  were  persons  of  good  stature,  manly  bearing,  had  the  charc- 
teristic  black  circular  hair  of  their  race,  and  were  generally  more 
uncouth  in  their  habits  than  the  surrounding  tribes.  Their  lan- 
guage was  a  deep  gutteral,  difficult  to  learn,  and  shows  that  they 
belonged  to  the  great  Dacotah  stock  of  the  West.  Anciently,  they 
were  divided  into  clans  distinguished  by  the  bird,  bear,  fish,  and 
other  family  totems. 

How  long  they  resided  at  Green  Bay  is  not  known.  Father  Al- 
lonez  states  that  there  was  a  tradition  in  his  day,  that  they  had 
been  almost  destroyed  in  1640,  by  the  Illinois.  They  had  also,  in 
this  connection,  a  tradition  that  their  ancestors  built  a  fort,  which 
Irwin  and  Hamilton^  missionaries  among  them,  think  might 
have  been  identical  with  the  archeological  remains  of  an  ancient 
work  found  on  Bock  river.  Coming  down  to  the  era  of  authentic 
history.  Carver,  in  1766,  found  them  on  the  Fox  river,  e%idently 
wandering  from  their  ancient  place  of  habitation,  and  approach- 
ing southern  Wisconsin  and  the  northern  part  of  Illinois  and  Iowa, 
where  portions  of  the  tribe  subsequently  settled.  The  Illinois  por- 
tion occupied  a  section  of  country  on  Bock  river,  in  the  county  which 
bears  their  name,  and  the  country  to  the  east  of  it.  In  Pontiac's 
war,  they,  with  other  lake  tribes,  hovered  about  the  beleaguered 
fortress  of  Detroit,  and  made  the  sun'ounding  forests  dismal  with 
midnight  revelry  and  war-whoops.  English  agents,  however,  suc- 
ceeded in  molifying  their  resentment,  and  when  the  new  American 
power  arose,  in  1776,  they  were  subsequently  arrayed  on  the  side 
of  the  British  authorities  in  regard  to  questions  of  local  jurisdic- 
tion at  Prairie  du  Chien,  Green  Bay  atnd  Mackinaw.  In  the  war 
of  1812,  they  still  remained  the  allies  of  England,  and  assisted  in 
the  defeat  of  Col.  Croghan,  at  Mackinaw ;  Col.  Dudley,  at  the 
rapids  of  the  Maumee ;  and  General  Winchester,  at  the  river 
Baisin.  In  the  Winnebago  war  of  1827,  they  defiantly  placed 
themselves  in  antagonism  to  the  authoiity  of  the  general  govern- 
ment, by  assaulting  a  steamboat  on  the  Mississippi,  engaged  in 
furnishing  supplies  to  the  military  post  on  the  St.  Peters. 

The  Kickapoos^  in  1763,  occupied  the  coimtry  southwest  of  the 
southern  extremity  of  Lake  Michigan.  They  subsequently  moved 
southward,  and  at  a  more  recent  date  dwelt  in  portions  of  the  ter- 
ritory on  the  Mackinaw  and  Sangamon  rivers,  and  had  a  village 
on  Kickapoo  creek,  and  at  Elkhart  Grove.  They  were  more  civi- 
lized, industrious,  energetic  and  cleanly  than  the  neighboring 
tribes,  and  it  may  also  be  added  more  implacable  in  their  hatred 
of  the  Americans.  They  were  qrmong  the  first  to  commence  bat- 
tle, and  the  last  to  submit  and  enter  into  treaties.  Unappeaseable 
enmity  led  them  into  the  field  against  Generals  Harmar,  St.  Clair 
and  Wa^iie,  and  first  in  all  the  bloody  charges  at  Tippecanoe. 
lliey  were  p^minent  among  the  northern  nations,  which,  for  more 
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than  a  centoiy^waged  an  extenninating  war  against  the  Illinois 
confederacy.  Their  last  hostile  act  of  this  kind  was  perpetrated 
in  1805,  against  some  poor  Kaskaskia  cMldren,  whom  they  found 
gathering  strawberries  on  the  prairie  above  the  town  which  bears 
the  name  of  tlieir  tribe.  Seizing  a  considerable  number  of  them, 
they  fled  to  their  villages  before  the  enraged  E^askaskias  could 
overtake  them  and  rescue  their  ofispring.  During  the  years  1810 
and  1811,  in  conjunction  with  the  Ghippewas,  Potawatamies  and 
Ottawas,  they  committed  so  many  thefts  and  murders  on  the  &on* 
tier  settlements,  that  Governor  Edwards  was  compelled  to  employ 
military  force  to  suppress  them.  When  removed  from  lUinois 
tiiey  still  retained  their  old  animosities  against  the  Americans, 
and  went  to  Texas,  then  a  province  of  Mexico,  to  get  beyond  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  United  States.  They  claimed  relationship  with 
the  Potawatamies,  and  perhaps  the  Sacs  and  Foxes,  and  Shaw- 
uees.  The  following  tradition  respecting  the  origin  of  this  tribe 
was  relatCKi  in  1812,  at  the  Indian  Superintendency  at  St  Louis, 
by  Louis  Eodgers,  a  Shawnee : 

^^  It  is  many  years  ago  since  the  number  of  the  Shawnees  was 
very  great.  They  were,  on  an  important  occasion,  encamped  to- 
gether on  the  prairie.  At  night  one-half  of  them  fell  asleep,  the 
others  remained  awake.  The  latter  abandoned  the  sleepers  before 
morning,  and  betook  themselves  to  the  course  where  the  sun  rises* 
The  others  gradually  pursued  their  route  in  the  direction  where 
the  sun  sets.  This  was  the  origin  of  the  two  nations,  the  first  of 
which  was  called  the  Shawnees,  and  the  other  the  Kickapoos. 
Prior  to  this  separation  these  nations  were  considered  one,  and 
were  blessed  with  bounties  above  any  blessings  which  are  now 
enjoyed  by  any  portion  of  mankind ;  and  they  ascribe  their  pres- 
ent depressed  condition,  and  the  withdrawal  of  the  favor  of  Provi- 
dence, to  the  anger  of  the  Great  Spirit  at  their  separation. 
Among  the  many  tokens  of  divine  favors  which  they  formerly  en- 
joyed was  the  art  of  walking  on  the  surface  of  tlie  ocean,  by 
which  they  crossed  from  the  East  to  America  without  vessels. 
Also  the  art  of  restoring  life  to  the  dead,  by  the  use  of  medical 
art,  continued  for  the  space  of  six  hours.  Kecromancy  and  pro- 
phecy were  with  them  at  their  highest  state,  and  were  practiced 
without  feigning ;  and,  in  fine,  such  were  the  gifts  of  heaven  to 
them  that  nothing  fell  short  of  their  inconceivable  power  to  per- 
form. And  after  the  Shawnees  have  wandered  to  the  remotest 
West,  and  returned  East  to  the  original  place  of  separation,  the 
world  wUl  have  finished  its  career.  It  is  believed  by  tlie  Shawnees 
that  the  consummation  of  this  prophecy  is  not  far  distant,  because 
they  have,  in  fulfillment  of  it,  reached  the  extreme  western  point, 
and  are  now  retrograding  their  steps.^ 

A  fragment  of  the  Shavmee  nation,  in  early  times,  dwelt  in  the 
southeastern  part  of  Illinois,  in  the  vicini^  of  Shawneetown, 
which  bears  their  name.  The  nation,  bold,  rowing  and  adventur- 
ous, originally  inhabited  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  between  the  Alta- 
maha  and  James  rivers.  Becoming  embroiled  in  wars  with  the 
Iroquois,  to  save  themselves  some  took  refuge  in  the  Carolinas 
and  Florida.  True  to  their  native  instincts,  in  their  new  location 
they  soon  came  to  blows  with  the  owners  of  the  soil,  and  about  the 
year  1730  removed  to  the  Sciota,  in  the  present  State  of  Ohio. 
About  1750,  a  discontented  fraction  broke  oft'  from  the  rest  of  the 
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nation  and  went  to  East  Tennessee,  and  thence  to  their  location  on 
the  Ohio,  6t  Shawneetown.  Here,  in  common  with  neighboring 
tribes,  they  regarded  Illinois  as  sacred  ground,  and  during  Pon- 
tiac's  war  assisted  in  repelling  the  attempts  of  their  English  ene- 
mies to  get  possession  of  the  country  in  the  present  limits  of  the 
State.  Here,  too,  both  themselves  and  their  brethren  on  the  Sciota, 
obtained  arms  from  the  French,  for  whose  supremacy  they  deluged 
the  frontiers  of  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia  with  blood.  Such  had 
been  the  atrocsity  of  their  conduct,  when  the  war  was  over  they  at 
first  supposed  th^  were  excluded  frt)m  the  general  amnesty  ex- 
tended to  other  western  tribes,  and  even  prepared  to  murder  their 
prisoners  and  resume  hostilities.  After  having,  a  short  time  before 
the  conquest  of  Clark,  destroyed  the  Tamaroas  in  battle,  they  1*0- 
joined  their  kindred  on  the  Sciota. 

The  Maseoutins  were  a  tribe  holding  friendly  relations  with  the 
lUinoiB,  and  are  supposed  by  some  to  have  constituted  a  sixth  tribe 
of  their  confederacy.  The  name,  ^^Mascoutin,"  is  synonymous  with 
prairie,  and  was  applied  to  this  tribe  fr^m  the  circumstance  of  their 
dwelling  on  the  great  grassy  plains  east  of  the  Mississippi.  The 
first  European  who  mentions  them  is  Father  Allouez,  who  found 
them,  in  1669,  on  the  Wisconsin  river.  Marquette  saw  them  in 
1673,  near  the  portoge  of  the  Fox  and  Wisconsin  rivers.  Marest 
states  that  they  had  formed  settlements  in  1712  on  the  Wabash, 
and  in  subsequent  times  they  ranged  over  the  prairies  between  the 
Wabaah  and  the  Illinois.  They  were  also  intimately  associated 
with  the  Foxes  and  Kickapoos,  whotu  they  resembled  in  deceit  and 
treachery.  Charlevoix  states  that  the  Maseoutins  and  the  Kicka- 
poos  united  with  the  Foxes  in  a  plot  of  the  latter  against  the 
French,  but  were  surprised  by  the  Ottawas  and  Potawatamies  and 
150  of  them  cut  to  pieces.  After  the  cession  of  the  French  posses- 
sions  to  the  English,  CoL  Croghan  was  sent  to  conciliate  the  western 
tribes.  Having  descended  the  Ohio  to  the  site  of  Shawneetown, 
tiiey,  with  the  Kickapoos,  attacked  and  made  him  and  his  men 
prisoners.  Under  the  name  of  Meadow  Indians  they  are  men- 
tioned by  Oen.  Clark,  whom,  in  1778,  they  endeavored  to  cut  off 
by  treachery.  Subsequentiy  they  appear  to  have  been  absorbed 
by  the  Kickapoos  and  Foxes. 

The  PiafM$hww9  occupied  the  lower  Wabash  country  on  both 
sides  of  that  stream,  and  west  into  the  Illinois  territory  as  far  as 
the  dividing  ridge  between  the  sources  of  the  streams  flowing  into 
the  Wabash  and  those  falling  into  the  Kaskaskia.  They  were  one 
member  of  the  Miami  Confedera4yy,  This  nation,  iu  early  times, 
resided  on  Fox  river,  Wisconsin,  where  they  were  visited,  in  1670, 
by  Fathers  Allouez  and  Dablon.  The  latter  is  lavish  in  his  praise 
of  their  chief,  stating  that  he  was  honored  by  his  subjects  as  a 
king,  and  that  his  bearing  among  his  guests  had  all  the  courtiy 
dignity  of  a  civilized  monarch.  They  were  also  visited  the  same 
year  by  St.  Snsson,  who  was  received  with  the  honors  of  a  sham 
battie  and  entertaiQed  with  a  grand  game  of  ball.  He  likewise 
speaks  in  glowing  terms  of  the  authority  of  the  chiej^  who  was 
attended  night  and  day  by  a  guard  of  warriors.  The  nation 
shortly  afterward  removed  to  the  banks  of  tiie  St.  Joseph,  and 
thence  found  their  way  to  the  Wabash  and  Maumee.  They  were 
more  largely  represented  in  La  Salle's  colony,  at  Fort  St.  Louis, 
th<ai  any  other  tribe,  and  were  active  i>articipants  in  the  con- 
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spiracy  of  Pontiac.  The  confederacy,  like  that  of  the  Illinois, 
was  reduced  to  the  last  extremity  by  repeated  attacks  fiom  the  Iro- 
quois. But  they  fill  a  considerable  space  in  western  annals,  and 
gave  birth  to  Little  Turtle,  who  commanded  the  Indians  at  St. 
Glair's  defeat.  The  Piankishaws,  after  their  removal  from  Illinois, 
were  transferred  to  the  Indian  Territory,  and  in  1860  were  reduced 
to  107  persons. 

The  Fotawatamies  are  represented  on  early  French  maps  as 
inhabiting  the  country  east  of  the  southern  extremity  of  Lake 
Michigan.  At  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Joseph,  falling  into  this  part 
of  the  lake,  the  Jesuits  had  a  missionary  station,  which,  according 
to  Marest,  was  in  a  flourishing  condition  as  early  as  I7l2.  Here, 
an  immeasured  distance  from  civilization,  for  more  than  half  a 
century  the  devoted  missionaries  labored  for  their,  spiiitual  wel- 
fare. These  years  of  toil  and  self-denial  were,  however,  little  ap- 
preciated, for  in  Pontiac's  war  they  proved  themselves  to  be 
among  the  most  vindictive  of  his  adherents.  Disguising  their 
object  under  the  mask  of  friendship,  they  approached  the  small 
military  x)ost  located  on  the  same  river,  and  having  obtained  in- 
gress, in  a  few  minutes  butchered  the  whole  of  the  garrison,  except 
three  men. 

From  this  locality  a  portion  of  the  tribe  passed  round  the  south- 
em  extremity  of  the  lake,  into  northeastern  Illinois.  Time  and  a 
change  of  residence  seems  not  to  have  modified  their  ferocious 
character.  Partly  as  the  result  of  British  intrigue,  and  partly  to 
gratify  their  thirst  for  blood,  they  perpetrated,  in  1812,  at  Chicago, 
the  most  atrocious  massacre  in  the  annals  of  the  northwest.  After 
their  removal  from  Illiuois,  they  found  their  way  to  the  Indian 
Territory,  and  in  1860  numbered  1,500  souls.  The  following 
legend  of  the  tribe  gives  their  theology  and  origin:  **They 
believe  in  two  great  spirits,  Kitchemonedo,  the  good  or  benev- 
olent spirit,  and  Matchemonedo,  the  evil  spirit  Some  have 
doubts  which  is  the  most  powerful,  but  the  great  part  believe 
that  the  first  is;  that  he  made  the  world  and  called  all  things 
into  being,  and  that  the  other  ought  to  be  despised.  When 
Kitchemonedo  first  made  the  world  he  peopled  it  with  a  class  of 
beings  who  only  looked  like  men,  but  they  were  perverse,  ungrate- 
ful, wicked  dogs,  who  never  raised  their  eyes  from  the  ground  to 
thank  him  for  anything.  Seeing  this  the  Great  Spirit  plunged 
them,  with  the  world  iteelf,  into  a  great  lake  and  drowned  them. 
He  then  withdrew  it  from  the  water  and  made  a  single  man,  a 
very  handsome  young  man,  who  as  he  was  lonesome,  apx>eared 
sad.  Kitchemonedo  took  pity  on  him  and  sent  him  a  sister  to 
cheer  him  in  his  loneliness.  After  many  years  the  young  man 
had  a  dream  which  he  told  to  his  sister.  Five  young  m^  said  he, 
will  come  to  your  lodge  door  to-night  to  visit  you.  The  Great 
Spirit  forbids  you  to  answer  or  even  look  up  and  smile  at  the  first 
foiu*;  but  when  the  fifUi  comes,  you  may  speak  and  laugh  and 
show  that  you  are  pleased.  She  acted  accordingly.  The  first  of 
the  five  strangers  that  called  was  Usama,  or  tobacco,  and  having 
been  repulsed  he  fell  down  and  died;  the  second,  Wapako,  or  a 
pumpkiiL  shared  the  same  fato:  the  third,  Eshkossimin,  or  melon, 
and  the  rourth,  Kokees.  or  the  Dean,  met  the  same  fato;  but  when 
Tamin  or  Montamin,  wnich  is  maize,  presented  himself,  she  opened 
the  skin  tapestry  door  of  her  lodge,  laughed  very  heartUy,  and 
gave  him  a  friendly  reception.    They  were  immediately  married, 
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and  from  this  union  the  Indians  sprang.  Tamin  forthwith  buried 
the  four  unsuccessful  suitors,  and  from  their  graves  there  grew 
tobacco,  melons  of  all  sorts,  and  beans;  and  in  this  manner  the 
Great  Spirit  provided  that  the  race  which  he  had  made  should 
have  something  to  oft'er  him  as  a  gift  in  their  feasts  and  ceremo- 
nies, and  also  something  to  put  into  their  dkeeks  or  kettles,  along 
with  their  meat.''* 

Portions  of  the  Chippewa  and  Ottawa  tribes  were  associated 
with  the  Potawatamies  in  the  northeastern  part  of  the  present 
limits  of  Illinois.  They  were  among  the  most  energetic  and  power- 
ful nations  of  the  northwest,  and  fought  with  great  ferocity  in 
most  of  the  wars  caused  by  tiie  westward  advance  of  civilization. 
In  the  conspiracy  of  Pontiac  they  were  the  immediate  followers  of 
the  great  war  chief,  and  impelled  by  his  imperious  will,  at  Detroit, 
Mackinaw  and  other  British  posts,  they  were  without  rivals  in  the 
work  of  carnage  and  death.  The  Sauteauxj  a  branch  of  the  Chip- 
pewas,  dwelt  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  and  had 
villages  on  the  sites  of  Hock  Island,  Quincy  and  other  adjacent 
places.  They  were  driven  west  of  the  river  by  the  Sacs  and  Foxes, 
after  which  their  principal  town  was  Davenport. 

All  these  tribes  have  now  passed  beyond  the  limits  of  the  State. 
Some  long  since  were  exterminated,  while  the  degenerate  offspring 
of  others  are  found  in  the  Indian  Territory  and  other  parts  of  the 
west.  Inflexible  as  if  heVh  from  a  rock,  they  were  unable  to  adapt 
themselves  to  the  requirements  of  civilized  life,  and  could  but  flee 
before  it  or  perish.  Their  fast  disappearing  graves,  and  the  relics 
occasionally  turned  up  by  the  plow,  are  now  the  only  melancholy 
vestiges  of  their  former  existence  in  Illinois. 

In  conunon  with  the  whole  Indian  race,  their  most  exalted  con- 
ception of  glory  was  success  in  war,  and  a  knowledge  of  its  arts 
the  most  viduable  attainment.  The  aged  chief  looked  back  to  his 
exploits  in  battle  as  the  crowning  acts  of  his  life,  while  the  growing 
youth  looked  forward  to  the  time  when  he  would  be  able  to  win 
distinction  by  like  feats  of  prowess.  Civilization  ofl'ers  to  the 
votaries  of  ambition  not  only  the  sword  but  the  pen,  the  forum,  the 
paths  of  science,  the  painter's  brush  and  the  sculptor's  chisel;  the 
savage  has  only  the  triumphs  of  the  war  path.  The  war  par- 
ties of  the  prairie  tribes  consisted  of  volunteers.  The  leader  who 
attempted  to  raise  one  must  have  previously  distinguished  himself 
in  order  to  be  successful.  He  flrst  appealed  to  the  patriotism  and 
courage  of  the  warriors,  and  was  careful  to  intimate  that  the 
Great  Spirit  had  made  known  to  him  in  dreams  the  success  of  his 
enterprise.  Then,  painted  with  vermillion  to  symbolize  blood,  he 
commenced  the  war  dance.  Hiis  i>erformance  expressed  in  panto- 
mime the  varied  incidents  of  a  successful  campaign.  The  braves 
entering  upon  the  war-path,  the  posting  of  sentinels  to  avoid  sur- 
prise, the  advance  into  the  enemy's  country^  the  formation  of 
ambuscades  to  strike  the  unwary  foe,  the  stnfe  and  carnage  of 
battle,  the  writhing  victim  sinking  under  the  blow  of  the  war- 
club,  the  retreat  of  the  enemy,  the  scalping  of  the  slain,  the  feast- 
ing of  vultures  on  the  putrid  bodies,  the  triumphant  return  of  the 
war  party  to  their  village  and  the  torturing  of  prisoners,  were  all 
portrayed  with  the  vividness  and  vehemence  of  actual  warfare. 
Warrior  after  warrior,  wishing  to  volunteer  for  the  expedition,  rap- 
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idly  fell  into  the  dance  with  the  leader.  Each  one,  keeping  time 
witii  the  beat  of  the  drum,  sped  in  mazy  circles  around  a  common 
centre,  until  with  increased  numbers  the  whole,  in  movement  and 
uproar,  resembled  the  whirlwind.  The  several  actors  taxed  their 
muscular  energies  to  the  utmost  endurance,  stamping  the  ground 
with  great  fury,  throwing  their  bodies  into  the  different  attitudes 
of  combat<,  distorting  their  faces  with  the  frenzy  of  demons,  and 
uttering  the  war-cry  with  the  frightful  shriek  of  madmen.  These 
hideous  orgies,  waking  up  all  the  fire  and  energy  of  the  Indian's 
soul,  were  a  fitting  prelude  to  the  premeditated  carnage.  If  a 
young  man  participated  in  the  dance,  it  was  tantamount  to  an  en- 
listment, and  he  could  not  afterwards  honorably  withdraw. 

TJie  Art  of  Huntmg  not  only  supplied  the  Indian  with  food,  but, 
like  that  of  war,  was  a  means  of  gratifying  his  love  of  distinction. 
The  male  children,  as  soon  as  they  acquired  sufficient  age  and 
strength,  were  furnished  with  a  bow  and  arrows  and  taught  to 
shoot  birds  and  other  small  game*  Success  in  killing  large  quad- 
rupeds required  years  of  careful  study  and  practice,  and  the  art 
was  as  sedulously  inculcated  on  the  minds  of  the  rising  generation 
B&  are  the  elements  of  reading,  writing  and  arithmetic  in  the  com- 
mon schools  of  civilized  communities.  The  mazes  of  the  forest 
and  the  dense  tall  grass  of  the  prairies  were  the  best  fields  for  the 
exercise  of  the  hunter's  skill.  No  feet  could  be  impressed  in  the 
yielding  soil  but  they  were  objects  of  tiie  most  rigid  scrutiny,  and 
reveal^  at  a  glance  the  animal  that  made  them,  the  direction  it 
was  pursuing,  and  the  time  that  had  elapsed  since  it  had  passed. 
Even  if  the  surface  was  too  hard  to  admit  of  indentations,  such 
were  his  wonderful  powei*s  of  observation,  he  discovered  on  it 
evidences  of  a  trail  from  which,  with  scarcely  less  certainty,  he 
derived  the  same  information.  In  a  forest  country  he  selected  for 
his  places  of  ambush  valleys,  because  they  are  most  frequently  the 
resort  of  game,  and  sallied  forth  at  the  first  peep  of  day.  In 
ascending  the  valleys  he  was  careful  to  take  the  side  of  the  stream 
which  threw  his  shadow  from  it,  thus  leaving  his  view  unobstruc- 
ted in  the  opposite  direction.  The  most  easily  taken,  perhaps,  of 
all  the  animals  of  the  chase  waa  the  deer.  It  is  endowed  with  a 
curiosity  which  prompts  it  to  stop  in  its  flight  and  look  back  at  the 
approaching  hunt/cr  who  always  avails  himself  of  this  opportunity  to 
let  fly  his  fatal  arrow.  An  ingenious  method  of  taking  this  animal, 
practiced  by  the  Indians  on  the  small  tributaries  of  the  Mississippi, 
was  the  use  of  the  torch.  For  this  purpose  they  constructed  their 
bark  canoes  with  a  place  in  front  for  the  reception  of  a  large  flam- 
beau, whose  light  was  prevented  from  revealhig  the  hunter  b^'  the 
interposition  of  a  screen.  As  he  descended  the  narrow  streams, 
the  deer,  seeing  only  the  light,  was  attracted  by  it  to  the  banks 
and  easily  shot. 

But  by  far  the  noblest  objects  of  the  chase  which  the  Indian  en- 
countered on  the  prairies,  was  the  buffalo.  It  is  an  animal  confined 
to  temperate  latitudes,  and  was  found  in  large  numbers  by  the  first 
explorers,  roaming  over  the  grassy  plains  of  Illinois,  Indiana, 
Southern  Michigan  and  Western  Ohio.  It  has  a  remarkably  large 
chest,  a  heavy  mane  covering  the  whole  of  its  neck  and  breast,  horus 
turned  slighUy  upward  and  large  at  the  ba«e,  eyes  red  and  fiery, 
and  the  whole  aspect  fririous.  £i  its  native  haunts  it  is  a  furious 
and  formidable  animid,  worthy  of  the  Indian's  prowess.    Like  the 
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mooBe  and  other  animals  of  the  same  family,  nature  has  bestowed 
on  it  the  most  exquisite  power  of  scent.  The  inexperienced  hunter 
of  the  present  day,  unaware  that  the  tainted  breeze  has  revealed 
his  pfresence  to  them,  is  often  surprised  to  see  them  urging  their 
rapid  flight  across  the  prairies,  at  a  distance  of  two  or  three  miles 
in  advance,  without  any  apparent  cause  of  alarm.  He  is  therefore 
necessitated  to  dismount  and  approach  them  on  the  leeward,  under 
cover  of  the  horse.  When  witJun  a  proper  distance  he  vaults  into 
the  saddle  and  speeds  forward  in  the  direction  of  the  prey,  which 
commences  its  retreat,  getting  over  the  ground  with  great  rapidity 
for  animals  so  unwieldy.  Intuitively  it  directs  its  course  over  the 
most  broken  and  difficult  ground,  causing  both  horse  and  rider  to 
frequently  imperil  their  Uves  by  falling.  When  wounded  they 
sometimes  turn  with  great  fury  upon  their  pursuer,  and  if  he  hap- 
l>ens  to  be  dismounted,  nothing  but  the  greatest  coolness  and  dex- 
terity can  save  his  life. 

The  bow  and  arrow,  in  the  hands  of  the  tribes  which  formerly 
ranged  the  prairies,  were  said  to  be  more  formidable  weapons  in 
hunting  the  buffialo,  than  the  guns  sulisequeutly  introduced  by  Eu- 
ropeans. The  arrows  could  be  discharged  with  greater  rapidity  and 
with  scarcely  less  precision.  Such,  too,  was  the  force  with  which 
it  was  propelled,  that  the  greater  part  of  it  was  generally  imbedded 
in  the  body  of  the  bufialo,  and  sometimes  protruded  from  the  oppo- 
site side.  Deep  grooves  cut  in  the  side  of  the  missile  permitted  the 
rapid  effusion  of  blood,  and  animals,  when  pierced  with  it,  survived 
only  a  short  time. 

One  of  the  modes  of  killing  the  buffalo,  practiced  by  the  Illinois 
and  other  tribes  of  the  West,  was  to  drive  them  headlong  over  the 
precipitous  banks  of  the  rivers.  Buffalo  Bock,  a  large  promontory 
rising  fifty  or  sixty  feet  high,  on  the  north  side  of  the  Illinois,  six 
mUes  below  Ottawa,  is  said  to  have  derived  its  name  from  this 
practice.  It  was  customary  to  select  an  active  young  man  and  dis- 
guise him  in  the  skin  of  the  buffalo,  prepared  for  this  purpose  by 
preserving  the  ears,  head  and  horns.  Thus  disguised,  he  took  a 
position  l^tween  a  nerd  and  a  cliff*  of  the  river,  while  lus  compan- 
ions, on  the  the  rear  and  each  side,  put  the  animals  in  motion, 
following  the  decoy,  who,  on  reaching  the  precipice,  disappearea 
in  a  previously  selected  crevice,  while  the  animals  in  front,  pressed 
by  the  moving  mass  behind,  were  precipitated  over  the  brink  and 
crushed  to  death  on  the  rocks  below.  The  Iiidians  also  often  cap- 
tured large  numbers  of  these  buffalo,  when  the  rivers  were  frozen 
over,  by  driving  them  on  the  ice.  If  the  great  weight  of  the  ani- 
mals broke  the  ice,  they  were  usually  killed  in  the  water,  but  if  too 
strong  to  break,  its  smoothness  caused  tliem  to  fall  x>owerless  on 
the  surface,  when  they  were  remorselessly  slaughtered,  long  after 
supplying  the  demands  for  food,  merely  to  gratify  a  brutal  love  for 
the  destruction  of  life. 

Their  Oeneral  Councils  were  composed  of  the  chiefs  and  old  men. 
When  in  council  they  usually  sat  in  concentric  circles  around  the 
speaker,  and  each  individual,  notwithstanding  the  fiery  passions 
that  rankled  within,  preserved  an  exterior  as  immovable  as  if  cast 
in  bronze.  Before  commencing  business,  a  person  appeared  with 
the  sacred  pipe  and  another  with  fire  to  kindle  it.  After  being 
lighted,  it  was  presented  first  to  the  heavens,  secondly  to  the  earth, 
thirdly  to  the  presiding  spirits,  and  lastly  to  the  several  councilors, 
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each  of  whom  took  a  whiff.  These  formalities  were  observed  with 
as  much  scrupuloas  exactness  as  state  etiquette  la  civilized  courts. 
After  the  speaker  commenced  and  became  animated  in  the  discus- 
sion of  his  subject,  his  statue-like  auditors  signified  their  assent  to 
what  he  said  by  deep  guttural  ejaculations.  These  gatherings,  in 
dignity,  gravity  and  decorum,  were  scarcely  equall^  by  the  deli- 
berative bodies  of  the  most  enlightened  centres.  It  is  said  that 
the  Indians  were  wont  to  express  the  greatest  surprise  on  witness- 
ing the  levity  exhibited  by  French  officials,  in  their  public  assem- 
blies at  Fort  Chartres. 

The  Indian  council  had  no  authority  to  give  force  and  validity  to 
its  enactments.  If  it  decided  to  engage  in  war,  it  had  no  power 
to  enforce  its  enlistments,  and  therefore  volunteers  had  to  fight 
the  battles.  If  its  decrees  of*  peace  were  observed,  it  was  not  the 
result  of  compulsion,  but  due  to  the  confidence  which  the  nation 
placed  in  its  wisdom  and  integrity.  When  councils  were  convened 
for  negotiating  treaties,  or  terms  of  peace,  the  presentation  of  gifts 
was  often  a  part  of  the  proceedings.  It  was  customary  on  the.se 
occasions  for  the  orator  of  the  interceding  party  to  rise  and  pre- 
sent them  to  those  of  the  assemblage  who  were  to  be  conciliated. 
A  particular  object  was  assigned  to  each  gift,  which  the  sjieaker 
explained  as  he  proceeded  in  his  discourse.  Correspondiag  with 
the  various  objects  to  be  accomplished  by  negotiation,  there  were 
gifts  to  propitiate  the  Great  Spirit  and  cause  lum  to  look  with  favor 
upon  the  council;  to  open  the  ears  and  minds  of  the  contracting 
parties,  that  they  might  hear  what  was  said  and  understand  their 
duty  5  to  inter  the  bones  of  the  dead,  and  heal  the*  wounds  of  theu' 
living  friends ;  to  bury  the  tomahawk,  that  it  might  not  again  be 
used  in  shedding  blood,  and  to  so  brighten  the  chain  of  friendship 
that  the  disaffected  tribes  might  ever  afterwards  be  as  one  people. 

The  thoughts  uttered  in  these  councils,  and  on  other  public  occa- 
sions, were  frequently  of  a  high  order.  Deeply  imbued  with  the 
love  of  freedom  and*  independence,  their  ideas  on  these  subjects 
were  generally  of  a  lofty,  unselfish  and  heroic  character.  Patriot- 
ism, their  most  cherished  virtue,  famished  their  orators  with 
themes  for  the  most  stirring  appeals.  Barrenness  of  language 
necessitated  the  frequent  employment  of  metaphors,  many  of  which 
were  siirprisingly  beautiful,  simple  and  appropriate.  The  frequent 
use  of  imagery  made  it  difficult  for  the  interpreter  to  follow  them 
in  their  figurative  vein  of  thought  and  do  the  orator  justice.  But 
while  this  was  true  it  was  much  more  frequently  the  case  that  the 
translator  greatly  improved  the  original.  It  may  also  be  added  that 
some  of  the  most  sparkling  gems  of  what  purjiorts  to  be  Indian 
eloquence  arenothingbut  thefancifiil  creations  of  writers.  Pontiac's 
speeches  are  frequently  referred  to  as  among  the  best  specimens 
of  aboriginal  eloquence.  The  following  retort  was  made  by  Keokuk, 
in  answer  to  charges  preferred  against  his  people  by  the  Siouxs  at 
a  convocation  of  chiefs  in  1837,  at  the  national  capital : 

"  They  say  they  would  as  soon  make  peace  with  a  child  as  with 
us.  They  Imow  better,  for  when  they  made  war  on  us  they  found 
us  men.  They  tell  you  that  peace  has  often  been  made  and  we 
have  broken  it.  How  happens  it  tlien  that  so  many  of  their  braves 
havfe  been  slain  in  our  country.  I  wiU  tell  you :  They  invaded  us, 
we  never  invaded  them;  none  of  our  braves  have  been  killed  in 
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their  land.     We  have  their  scalps  and  we  can  tell  yon  where  we 
took  them." 

Black  Hawk's  speech  to  Col.  Eustice,  in  charge  of  Fortress  Mon- 
roe, when  he  and  his  fellow  prisoners  were  set  at  liberty,  is  not 
only  eloqnent,  bat  shows  that  within  his  chest  of  steel  there  beat  a 
hesurt  keenly  alive  to  the  emotions  of  gratitude : 

"  Brother,  I  have  come  on  my  own  part,  and  in  belialf  of  my  companions,  to 
bid  yon  farewell.  Our  great  father  has  at  length  been  pleased  to  permit  us  to 
return  to  our  huutiug  grounds.  We  have  buried  the  tomahawk,  and  the  sound 
of  the  rifle  will  hereafter  only  bring  death  to  the  deer  and  the  buffalo.  Broth- 
er, you  have  treated  the  red  men  very  kindly.  Your  squaws  have  made  them 
presents,  and  vou  have  given  them  plenty  to  eat  and  drink.  Tlie  memory  of 
your  friendship  will  remain  till  the  Great  Spirit  Bays  it  is  time  for  Black  Bfawk 
to  sing  his  death  song.  Brother,  your  houses  are  numerous  as  the  leaves  on 
the  trees,  and  your  young  warriors  like  the  sands  upon  the  shore  of  the  big 
lake  that  rolls  before  us.  The  red  man  has  but  few  houses,  and  few  w^iTlors, 
bnt  the  red  man  has  a  heart  which  throbs  as  warmly  ns  the  heart  of  his  white 
brother.  The  Great  Spirit  has  given  us  our  hunting  gronnds,  and  the  skin  of 
the  deer  which  we  kill  there,  is  his  favorite,  for  its  color  is  white,  and  this  is  the 
emblem  of  peace.  This  hunting  dress  and  these  feathers  of  the  eagle  are  white. 
Accept  them,  my  brother ;  I  have  given  one  like  this  to  the  White  Otter.  Accept 
of  it  as  a  memorial  of  Blnck  Hawk.  When  he  is  far  away  this  will  serve  to  remind 
you  of  hinL    Hay  the  Great  Spirit  bless  you  and  your  children.    Farewell." 

Constitution  of  the  Indian  Family. — ^The  most  important  social 
feature  of  the  prairie  and  other  tribes,  and  that  which  disarmed 
their  barbarism  of  mnch  of  its  repulsiveness,  was  the  family  tie. 
The  marital  rite  which  precedes  the  family  relations  required  only 
the  consent  of  the  parties  and  their  parents,  without  any  concur- 
rent act  of  magistracy^  to  give  it  validity.  The  husband,  with  equal 
facility,  might  •also  dissolve  this  tie  or  increase  the  number  of  his 
wives  without  limit.  Though  the  marriage  compact  was  not  very 
strong,  the  ties  of  consanguinity  were  rigidly  preserved,  and  hered- 
itary rights,  generally  trs^ed^  through  the  female  line,  were  handed 
down  from  the  remotest  ancestry.  For  this  purpose  they  bad  the 
institution  of  the  Toteniy  an  emblem  which  served  as  a  badge  of 
distinction  for  different  clans  or  families.  This  family  surname  was 
represented  by  some  quadrui)ed,  bird,  or  other  object  of  the  ani- 
mal world,  as  the  wolf,  deer,  hawk,  &c.  Different  degrees  of  rank 
and  dignity  were  indicated  by  various  totems,  those  of  the  bear, 
wolf,  and  turtle,  being  first  in  honor,  secured  the  greatest  respect 
for  those  who  had  the  right  to  wear  them.  Each  clansman  was 
proud  of  his  ensign,  and  if  a  member  of  the  fraternity  was  killed, 
he  felt  called  upon  to  avenge  his  death.  As  the  different  members 
of  a  clan  were  connected  by  ties  of  kindred,  they  were  prohibited 
from  intermarriage.  A  Bear  could  not  marry  a  Bear,  but  might 
take  a  wife  from  the  Wolf  or  Otter  clan,  whereby  all  the  branches 
of  a  tribe  or  nation  became  united  by  bonds  of  consanguinity  and 
friendship.  By  this  simple  institution,  notwithstanding  the  wan- 
dering of  tribes  and  their  vicissitudes  in  war,  family  lineage  was 
preserved  and  the  hereditary  rights  of  famishing  chiefs,  accorded 
to  certain  clans,  was  transmitted  from  generation  to  generation. 

Though  in  many  of  the  most  endearing  relations  of  life  the  men 
from  immemorial  custom,  exhibited  the  most  stolid  indifference 
yet  instances  were  not  wanting  to  show  that  in  their  family  attach 
ments  they  frequently  manifested  the  greatest  affection  and  sym 
pathy.  No  calamity  can  cause  more  grief  than  the  loss  of  a  prom 
ising  son,  and  the  father  has  often  given  his  life  as  a  ransom  to 
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save  him  from  the  stake.  A  striking  instance  of  this  kind  occur- 
red in  the  war  of  the  17th  century  between  the  Foxes  and  Chippe- , 
was.  near  MontreaL  In  this  war  the  Foxes  captured  the  son  of  a 
celeorated  and  aged  chief  of  the  Chippewas,  named  Bi-ans*wah, 
while  the  &ther  was  absent  from  his  wigwam.  On  reaching  his 
home,  the  old  man  heard  the  heart-rending  news,  and  knowing 
what  the  fate  of  his  son  would  be,  followed  on  the  traU  of  the  enemy, 
and,  alone,  reached  the  Fox  village  while  they  were  in  the  act  of 
kinoling  the  fire  to  roast  him  aJive.  He  stepped  boldly  into  the 
arena  and  offered  to  take  his  son's  place.  ^^  My  son,"  said  he  ^<has 
seen  but  few  winters,  his  feet  have  never  trod  the  war  path ;  but 
the  hairs  of  my  head  are  white;  I  have  hung  many  scalps  over  the 
graves  of  my  relations,  which  I  have  taken  from  the  heads  of  your 
warriors.  Kindle  the.  fire  about  me  and  send  my  son  to  my  lodge.'' 
The  offer  was  accepted  and  the  father,  without  deigning  to  utter  a 
groan,  was  burned  at  the  stake.  Such  are  the  severities  of  savage 
warfare,  amidst  which  the  family  is  maintained  with  a  heroism 
which  has  no  parallel  in  ci\dlized  life. 

The  Methods  of  Sepulturej  among  the  Indians,  varied  in.  different 
localities.  It  was  common,  among  the  northern  forest  tribes  of 
the  United  States,  to  choose  elevated  spots  above  the  reach  of 
floods,  for  places  of  burial.  Kot  having  suitable  tools  for  making 
excavations,  they  interred  their  dead  in  shallow  graves  and  placed 
over  them  trunks  of  trees  to  secure  them  from  depredation  by  wild 
beasts.  The  bodies  were  sometimes  extended  at  full  length,  in  an 
eastern  and  western  direction,  but  more  frequently  in  a  sitting  pos- 
ture. The  Illinois  and  other  prairie  tribes  fr^uently  placed  llieir 
dead  on  scaffolds  erected  on  eminences  commanding  extensive 
and  picturesque  views.  The  corpse,  after  receiving  its  wrappings, 
was  deposited  in  a  rude  coffin,  fancifully  painted  with  red  colors.  In 
this  condition  they  were  placed  on  scaffolds  decorated  with  gifts  of 
living  relatives,  and  built  sufficiently  high  to  protect  them  from 
wolves  and  otlier  animals  of  prey  infesting  the  prairies.  But  judging 
from  the  remains  of  graves,  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  ancient  in- 
habitants of  Illinois  and  the  adjacent  parts  of  theMississippi  Valley, 
deposited  large  numbers  of  their  dead  in  a  common  tomb,  and  gen- 
erally marked  the  place  by  the  erection  of  a  mound.  The  plains 
and  alluviums  of  Southern  Illinois,  have  in  many  places  been  liter- 
ally sown  with  the  dead,  evincing  a  density  of  population  greatly 
exceeding  that  found  by  the  first  European  explorers  of  this  region^ 
The  custom  of  raising  heaps  of  eartii  over  the  graves,  was  perhaps 
practiced  as  a  mark  of  distinction  for  the  tombs  of  eminent  person- 
ages, and  for  such  as  contained  the  bodies  of  warriors  slain  in  bat- 
tle, or  were  made  common  repositaries  for  the  dead  of  whole  clans 
and  villages.  It  is  sometimes  difficult  to  distinguish  between  the 
places  of  sepulture  raised  by  the  ancient  mound  builders,  and  the 
more  modern  graves  of  the  Indians.  The  tombs  of  the  former  were 
in  general  larger  tiian  the  latter,  were  used  as  receptacles  for  a 
greater  number  of  bodies,  and  contained  relics  of  art  evincing  a 
higher  degree  of  civilization  than  that  attained  by  the  present  ab- 
original tribes.  The  ancient  tumuli  of  the  mound  builders  have  in 
some  instances  been  appropriated  as  burial  places  by  the  Indians, 
but  the  skeletons  of  the  latter  may  be  distinguished  from  the  osteo* 
logical  remains  of  the  former  by  their  greater  stature. 
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The  existence  of  a  ftitore  state  was  regarded  by  the  prairie  tribes 
aa  ail  actuality,  and  upon  this  idea  was  predicated  the  custom 
of  depositing  in  the  graves  of  departed  friends  their  favorite 
implements,  and  such  as  they  thought  would  be  useful  to  them  in 
the  land  of  spirits.  When  a  warrior  died  they  placed  with  him  his 
war-<;lub,  gun  and  red  paint,  and  some  times  his  horse  was  slain 
upon  his  grave,  that  he  might  be  ready  to  mount  and  proceed  to 
to  his  apx>ointm  place  of  rest  in  the  land  of  spirits.  If  a  female 
was  to  be  interred,  they  placed  with  her  a  kettle,  canoe  paddles, 
aiticles  of  apparel,  and  other  object*  of  feminine  use  and  interest. 
No  trait  of  character  was  more  commendable  in  the  Indian  than 
his  scrupulous  regiud  for  the  graves  of  his  ancestors.  Kot  even 
the  invasion  of  his  hunting  grounds  roused  more  quickly  his  pat- 
riotism and  resentment,  than  the  ruthless  desecration  of  the  graves 
of  his  fathers,  by  the  unhallowed  hands  of  strangers.  So  long  as 
any  part  of  their  i>erishable  iKxlies  were  supposed  to  remain,  they 
were  prompted  by  reverence  to  ^-isit  the  sacred  places  where  they 
slept,  and  x>our  out  libations  to  their  departed  spirits. 

Man  is,  by  nature,  a  religious  being.  The  exhibitions  of  his 
character,  in  this  respect,  are  as  universal  as  are  the  displays  of 
his  social,  intellectual  and  moral  nature  No  nations,  tribes  or  in- 
dividuals have  been  found,  whatever  may  be  their  isolated  condi- 
tion or  depth  of  degradation,  but  thej*  are  more  or  less  governed 
by  this  inherent  element.  While  the  religious  sentiment  is  univer- 
sal, its  manifestations  are  as  various  as  the  difierent  degrees  of  ad- 
vancement made  by  its  subjects  in  knowledge.  From  the  ignorant 
idolator  who  bows  down  before  a  lifeless  image  or  some  abject  form 
of  animal  life,  to  the  devotee  of  a  more  enlightened  theology,  the 
devotion  is  the  same,  but  their  theories  and  practices  are  infinitely 
diverse.  The  faculties  which  make  man  a  worshipping  being  are 
unchangeable,  and  may  not  its  manifestations  become  uniibrm, 
when  the  immutable  attributes  of  the  deity,  and  the  invariable 
laws  instituted  by  him  for  the  government  of  the  human  family, 
are  property  studied  and  understood. 

The  mi  man  of  the  prairies  and  forests,  like  the  rest  of  mankind, 
was  also  psychologically  religious.  Without  speaking  of  the  diver- 
sities of  belief  entertained  by  different  tribes,  only  the  general  fea- 
tures of  their  faith  can  be  given.  Prominent  among  these  was 
tlie  idea  that  every  natural  phenomenon  was  the  specitd  manifesta- 
tion of  the  Great  Spirit.  In  the  mutterings  of  the  thunder  cloud, 
in  the  angry  roar  of  the  cataract,  or  the  sound  of  the  billows  which 
beat  ui>ou  the  shores  of  his  lake-girt  forests,  he  heard  the  voice  of 
the  Great  Spirit.  The  lightning's  flash,  the  mystic  radiance  of  the 
stars,  were  to  him  familiar  displays  of  a  spirit  essence  which  up- 
held and  governed  all  things,  even  the  minute  destinies  of  men : 
while  the  Indian  attributed  to  the  Great  Spirit  the  good  he  enjoyed 
in  life,  he  recognized  the  existence  of  evil.  To  account  for  this, 
without  attributing  malevolence  to  the  Great  Spirit,  an  antagonis- 
tical  deity  was  created  in  his  theology,  whom  he  regarded  as  the 
))otent  j>ower  of  malignancy.  By  this  duality  of  deities  he  was 
careful  to  guard  his  gwd  and  merciful  God  from  all  imputations  of 
evil  by  attributing  aU  the  bad  intentions  and  acts  which  afflict  the 
human  family  to  the  Great  Bad  Spirit. 

Doubtless,  in  part,  as  a  result  of  missionary  instructions,  the 
Illinois  and  other  branches  of  Algonquin  stock,  designated  their 
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Great  Spirit  as  the  Author  of  Life,  the  Upholder  of  the  Universe. 
They  believed  him  all-wise,  all-powerful,  and  all-good,  and  vari- 
ously assigned  him  a  dwelling  place  in  the  sun,  moon  or  indefinite 
skies.  They  not  only  distinguished  the  principle  of  good  and  evil 
by  two  antagonistic  gods,  but  supplied  tiiem  with  an  innumerable 
number  of  minor  divinities,  whose  office  was  to  execute  their  wilK 
These  consisted  of  birds,  reptiles,  fairies,  spirits,  and  a  great  va- 
riety of  other  objects,  some  being  instrumentalities  of  good  and 
others  of  evil.  Under  such  a  multiplicity  of  antagonistic  powers, 
everything  which  the  Indian  saw  or  heard  in  the  external  worla 
might  be  the  cause  of  intense  hope  or  fear,  and  keep  him  in  per- 
petual doubt  as  to  whether  it  foreboded  good  or  eviL  A  prey  to 
these  mysterious  fears,  he  readily  fell  into  the  belief  of  sorceiy 
and  other  supposed  magic  influences.  From  this  cause  they  were 
constantly  victimized  by  their  priests,  jugglers,  and  prophets,  a 
class  who  lived  by  these  impositions  instead  of  hunting. 

The  beUef  in  a  future  state  was  common.  Accordmg  to  their 
ti^aditions,  which  had  been  modified  by  missionary  teachings,  the 
wicked,  at  death,  sink  into  a  dark  retributive  stream,  while  the 
good  are  rewarded  with  an  abode  in  a  delightful  hunting  ground. 
In  their  lively  imagery,  they  spoke  of  this  place  b&  the  land  of  the 
blest,  or  the  coimtry  of  souls,  through  which  meandered  gently 
flowing  rivers.  They  supi)osea  these  streams  replete  with  every 
kind  of  fish  suitable  for  food,  and  that  those  who  bathed  in  them 
were  exempt  from  the  ills  which  afOict  life  in  the  present  state  of 
being.  Over  the  surface,  agreeably  diversified  with  hills  and  val- 
leys, were  prahies  interspersed  with  noble  forests,  under  whose 
sheltering  branches  disported  the  various  creations  of  animal  life. 
Birds  warbled  their  sweetest  music  in  waving  groves,  and  noble 
animals  grazed  on  the  verdant  plains  so  numerous  and  prolific  that 
the  demands  of  the  hunter  were  always  met  without  exhausting 
the  supply.  ISTo  tempest's  destructive  blast,  no  wasting  pestilence 
nor  desolating  earthquake,  emanating  from  the  Spirit  of  Evil,  oc- 
curred to  mar  the  sweet  and  varied  pleasures  of  life.  Such  was 
the  Indian's  future  state  of  existence,  the  dwelling  place  of  the 
Great  Spirit.,  who  welcomed  home  at  death  his  wandering  children. 
The  belief  in  this  terrene  elysium,  the  Indian's  most  exalted  idea 
of  paradise,  doubtless  explains  his  stoical  indifiference  of  death. 
With  him 

"  Time  comes  unsighed  for,  unrogretted  flies; 
Pleased  that  he  lives,  happy  tliat  he  dies." 

As  it  regards  the  Indians  in  general,  it  is  an  adage  among  those 
whose  observations  have  been  the  most  extensive,  that  he  who 
has  seen  one  tribe  has  seen  them  all.  This  seems  to  be  true,  not- 
withstanding their  wide  geographical  distribution,  and  the  great 
extremes  of  climate  to  which  they  are  exposed.  Whether  enjoy- 
ing the  great  abimdance  and  mild  climate  of  the  Mississippi 
V^alley,  or  chilled  and  stinted  by  the  bleak  and  barren  regions  of 
the  extreme  north  and  south  of  the  hemisphere,  over  which  they 
are  scattered,  they  have  the  same  general  lineaments.  ^^  All  pos- 
sess, though  in  varied  degrees,  the  same  k»ng,  lank,  black  hair, 
the  dull  and  sleepy  eye,  the  fidl  and  compressed  lips^  and  the 
salient  but  dilated  nose."*  The  cheek  bones  are  prominent,  the 
nostril  expanded,  the  orbit  of  the  eye  squared,  and  l^e  whole  max- 
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ilory  region  ponderous.  The  cranium  is  rounded,  and  the  diame- 
ti'e,  from  front  to  back,  less  in  some  instances  tnan*  between  the 
sides.  The  posterior  portion  is  flattened  toward  the  crown,  while 
the  forehead  is  low  and  retreating.  The  hair,  which,  in  the  white 
man,  is  oval,  and  in  the  black  man  eccentrically  eliptical,  is  inva- 
riably round.  Kot  only  its  cylindrical  form^  but  its  great  length 
and  coarseness,  are  found  in  all  the  diversified  climate  in  which 
this  people  is  found.  When  contrasted  with  the  European,  they 
are  found  mentally  and  physically  inferior.  Ko  measui'ement  has 
been  instituted  to  determine  their  average  stature,  whereby  the 
difierence  between  them  and  the  races  of  £urox>e,  in  this  resi>ect, 
can  be  accurately  determined.  Shenandoah  was  6  feet  3  inches 
high ;  Logan,  6  ieet ;  Eed  Jacket,  5  feet  8  inches,  and  the  distin- 
guished Fox  chief,  Keokuk.  6  feet  2  inches.  These  celebrated 
instances  doubtless  exceeded  the  majority  of  their  country  men  in 
hight,  as  all  rude  and  uncultivated  races  admire  sui)erior  physical 
development,  and  generally  consult  prominence  of  stature  in  the 
selection  of  their  leaders.  While  their  stature  may  average  with 
that  of  the  European,  in  muscular  power  and  endurance  they  are 
siurpassed.  In  feats  of  agility,  connected  with  riuming  and  hunt- 
.  uig.  they  are  scarcely  equal  to  their  white  competitors ;  while  in 
all  labors  requiring  compactness  of  muscle  and  protracted  exer- 
tion, the  latter  are  always  the  victors.  In  the  severe  labor  of 
rowing,  and  the  carrying  of  heavy  burdens  across  the  portages  of 
the  northwest^  it  was  observed  thait  the  French  boatmen  of  lUinois 
and  Canada  exhibited  the  greatest  strength  and  endurance.  The 
European  also  excels  them  in  brain  development  and  mental 
power.  The  facial  angle,  which  indicated  the  volume  of  the  intel- 
lectual lobe,  has  in  the  ^European  an  average  of  80  degrees,  while 
that  of  the  Indian  is  only  75.  The  superiority  of  the  former  in 
this  respect,  and  in  the  size  and  activity  of  his  brain,  is  in  keeping 
witli  their  resi)ective  conditions.  The  history  of  the  one  is  a 
history  of  human  progress ;  that  of  the  other  details  the  struggles 
of  a  race  perishing  before  the  advance  of  civilization,  which  it  is 
neither  able  to  adopt  nor  successfully  oppose. 

Much  has  been  said  and  written  in  regard  to  the  unjust  en- 
croachments of  white  men  upon  the  territory  of  the  Indians.  No 
doubt  much  hardship  has  grown  out  of  the  manner  in  which  their 
lands  have  been  taken,  yet  the  right  of  civilized  races  to  deman<l 
a  part  of  their  vast  domain,  even  without  their  consent,  when  it 
could  not  be  obtained  otherwise,  can  hardly  be  questioned.  The 
earth  was  designed  by  the  Creator  for  the  common  habitation  of 
man,  and  it  is  his  destiny  and  duty  to  develop  its  resources. 
When,  therefore,  the  occupants  of  any  region  fail  to  accomplish 
these  objects,  they  must  be  regarded  as  unfaithful  stewards,  and 
give  way  to  those  who  have  the  ability  to  make  it  yield  the  largest 
supplies  and  support  the  greatest  number  of  inhabitants.  Had 
the  Indians,  who  refused  to  become  tillers  of  the  soil,  been  suf- 
fered to  retain  x>ossession  of  the  hemisphere  over  which  they 
roamed,  some  of  the  most  fertile  portions  of  the  globe  must  have 
remained  a  wilderness,  thus  defeating  the  object  of  the  Creator, 
and  doing  great  iignstice  to  the  rest  of  mankind.  Failing  to 
make  a  proper  use  of  this  heritage,  they  have  lost  j^  but  behold 
the  gain  !  At  the  touch  of  civilization  the  wilderness  has  been 
made  to  blossom  like  the  rose.    Herds  and  harvests  have  followed 
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the  track  of  the  pale-faced  pioneer,  and  teeming  millions  of  a 
higher  life  httve  l^ken  the  place  of  a  few  wandering  himters  and 
fishermen.  After  Columbus  made  known  to  Eurox>ean8  the  exis- 
tence of  the  new  world,  priority  of  discovery  was  considered  as 
conferring  upon  the  governments  under  whosb  patronage  it  was 
made,  the  right  of  extinguishing  the  Indian  title.  England,  in 
the  exercise  of  IMs  right,  treated  the  Indians  substantially  as  she 
did  her  own  subjects.  She  respected  their  claim  to  occupy  and 
use  the  country  for  their  own  benefit,  but  did  not  permit  them  to 
alienate  it  except  to  her  own  people,  in  accordance  with  the  prin* 
ciple  of  English  law  that  all  titles  to  lands  are  vested  in  the 
crown.  The  United  States,  by  the  acquisition  of  independence, 
succeeded  to  the  right  of  tlie  mother  country,  and  has  forced  upon 
them  similar  restrictions,  and  accorded  the  same  privileges.  In 
every  instance  the  government  has  extinguished  their  title  by 
treaty  or  purchase.  It  must,  however,  be  admitted  that  in  many 
instances  these  treaties  grew  out  of  wars  provoked  by  frontier 
settlers,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  demanding  territory  in  the  way  of 
reprisal.  It  must  also  be  added,  that  when  lands  have  been 
obtained  by  purchase,  tiie  consideration  was  frequently  of  the 
most  trivial  character. 


Chapter  V. 

OPERATION  OF  THE  MISSIONARIES— EXTENT  OF 
THEm  EXPLORATIONS  UP  TO  1673. 


Althongh  commercial  enterprise  is  perhaps  the  principal  agent 
for  the  dissemination  of  civihzation  in  the  undeveloped  regions 
of  the  globe,  its  extension  into  the  Mississippi  valley  was  due  to  a 
different  cause.  Pioneers,  actuated  by  a  religious  fervor  and 
enthusiasm  hitherto  without  a  parallel  in  the  history  of  the  world, 
were  the  first  to  explore  its  trackless  wilds,  and  attempt  to  teach 
its  savage  inhabitants  the  refinements  of  civilized  hfe.  These 
self-denying  explorers  belonged  mostly  to  the  Jesuits  or  the  Society 
of  Jesus,  a  famous  religious  order  founded  by  Ignatius  Loyola,  a 
Spanish  knight  of  the  sixteenth  century.  He  gave  out  that 
the  constitution  of  his  order  was  given  him  by  immediate  in- 
spiration. Notwithstan^ng  his  high  pretensions,  he  at  first 
met  with  little  encouragement,  and  the  Pope,  to  whom  he  applied 
for  the  authority  of  his  sanction,  referred  him  to  a  committee  of 
cardinals.  The  latter  decided  that  his  proposed  establishment 
would  not  only  be  useless,  but  dangerous,  and  the  Pope  refused 
to  give  it  his  approvaL  To  overcome  the  scruples  of  the  Pope,  in 
addition  to  the  vows  of  other  orders  he  required  the  members  of 
his  society  to  take  a  vow  of  obedience  to  the  Pope,  whereby  they 
bound  themselves  to  go  whithersoever  he  should  direct  them  in 
the  service  of  religion,  without  requiring  anything  from  him  as  a 
means  of  support.  In  other  orders  the  primary  object  of  the 
monk  is  to  separate  himself  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  in  the 
solitude  of  the  cloister  to  practice  acts  of  self-mortilication  and 
purity.  He  is  exi)ected  to  eschew  the  pleasures  and  secular  affaii's 
of  life,  and  can  only  benefit  mankind  by  hia  example  and  prayers. 
Lo^^ola,  on  the  contrary,  preferred  that  the  members  of  his  society 
should  mingle  in  the  afl:airs  of  men,  and  they  were  accordingly  ex- 
empted from  those  austerities  and  ceremonies  which  consumed 
much  of  the  time  of  other  orders.  Full  of  the  idea  of  implicit 
obedience  which  he  had  learned  ft^m  the  profession  of  arms,  he 
gave  to  his  order  a  government  wholly  monarchical.  To  a  general, 
who  should  be  chosen  for  life  from  the  several  provinces,  the 
members  were  compelled  to  yield  not  only  an  outward  submission, 
but  were  required  to  make  known  to  him  even  the  thoughts  ana 
feelings  of  their  inner  life.  At  the  time  this  offer  was  made,  the 
papal  power  had  received  such  a  shock  from  the  refusal  of  many 
nations  to  submit  to  its  authority,  that  the  Pope  could  not  look 
upon  it  with  indifference.  He  saw  that  it  would  place  at  his  dis- 
"posal  a  body  of  the  most  rigorously  disciplined  ecclesiastics, 
whose  powerful  influence  would  enable  him  to  repel  the  violent 
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assaults  with  which  the  papal  system  was  everywhere  assailed. 
He  therefore  authorized  the  establishment  of  the  order,  and  ap- 
pointed Loyola  its  first  general.  The  result  proved  the  discern- 
ment of  the  Poi)e,  for  the  enginery  he  thus  put  in  motion  at  no 
distant  day  extended  its  influence  to  the  uttermost  limits  of  the 
earth.  Before  the  termination  of  the  16th  century,  the  society 
furnished  the  educators  in  most  of  the  Catholic  countries  of 
Europe,  a  privilege  which  exerted  a  more  controling  influence  in 
molding  national  character  than  that  which  emanat/CS  from  all 
other  sources  combined.  Although  taking  a  vow  of  poverty,  it 
managed  to  rapidly  increase  in  wealtli.  Under  the  pretext  of 
promoting  the  success  of  their  missions,  they  obtained  the  privi- 
lege of  trading  with  the  nations  they  were  endeavoring  to  convert 
and  thus  frequently  became  the  masters  of  extensive  commercial 
enterprises. 

Besides  the  Jesuits,  the  EecoUet  monks  bore  a  conspicuous  part 
in  the  history  of  the  French- American  possessions.  They  were  a 
branch  of  the  Franciscan  order,  founded  in  the  early  pait  of  the 
13th  century  by  St  Francis  of  Assisi,  a  madman,  saint  or  heix), 
according  to  the  different  views  entertained  respecting  him.  Like 
all  other  saints,  he  became  the  subject  of  supernatural  visitations, 
consisting,  in  his  case^  largely  of  dreams  revealing  to  kim  the 
nature  of  the  work  which  providence  had  called  him  to  i)erform. 
In  entering  upon  the  labors  of  his  mission  he  dressed  in  the  rags 
of  a  beggar,  and  at  last  presented  himself  in  a  state  of  nudity  to 
the  Bishop  of  Assisi,  and  begged  the  mantle  of  a  peasant.  He 
next  robbed  his  father,  to  get  means  to  build  himself  a  chapel ; 
crowds  gathered  to  listen  to  his  fanatical  appeals,  and  Europe 
soon  became  dotted  over  with  the  convents  of  his  order.  In  the 
course  of  time  the  Franciscans  lost  the  vigor  for  which  they  were 
first  distinguished,  but  the  EecoUets,  a  reformed  branch  of  the 
order,  at  the  time  of  the  French  explorations  still  retained  much 
of  its  pristine  spirit.  These  two  oniers,  and  incidentally  that  of 
St.  Sulpice,  played  an  important  part  in  the  exploration  and  colo- 
nization of  the  Mississippi  valley. 

The  St.  Lawrence  and  its  chain  of  lakes  entering  the  continent 
on  the  east,  and  the  Mississippi  from  the  south,  are  the  two  great 
avenues  through  which  Europeans  first  made  their  way  to  Ilhuois. 
The  former*  oi)ening  with  a  broad  estuary  into  the  Atlantic, 
directly  opposite  Europe,  flj:^t  diverted  a  portion  of  its  Gallic  emi- 
gration to  the  regions  drained  by  its  tributaries.  Pioneers,  led  by 
the  indefatigable  Jesuits,  soon  reached  Illinois,  and  made  it  an 
important  centre  in  the  vast  schemes  projected  by  the  French 
court  for  the  possession  of  the  Mississippi  valley. 

Tlie  French  on  the  8t,  Lawrence.-^ Aa  early  as  1535,  four 
years  before  the  discovery  of  the  Mississippi  by  DeSoto,  Jacques 
Gartier  conducted  an  expedition  to  "the  St.  Lawrence,  which  he 
ascende^l  as  far  as  the  island  of  Orleans.  Several  attempts  were 
shortly  afterward  made  to  plant  colonies  in  the  newly  discovered 
region,  but  they  failed  in  consequence  of  the  inclemency  of  the 
climate  and  hostilities  of  the  natives.  France,  at  that  time,  was 
too  much  engaged  in  wars  to  further  exhaust  her  resources  in 
forming  settlements,  and  it  was  not  till  1608  that  a  permanent 
colony  was  established.  During  this  year  Ghamplain,  a  bold 
navigator,  with  a  number  of  colonists^  sailed  up  the  St  Lawrence^ 
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and  landed  at  the  foot  of  the  lofty  promontory  which  mes  in  the 
angle  formed  by  the  couilaence  of  the  St.  Charles.  Carpenters 
were  set  to  work,  and  within  a  few  weeks  a  pile  of  buildings  rose 
near  the  water's  edge,  the  first  representatives  of  the  spacious 
dmrches,  convents,  dwellings  and  ramparts  which  now  form  the 
opulent  and  enterprising  city  of  Quebec.  These  buildings  cousti- 
tated  the  headquarters  of  Champlain,  and  were  surrounded  by  a 
wooden  wall  pierced  with  openings  for  a  number  of  small  cannon. 
To  secure  the  firiendship  of  the  Hurons  and  neighboring  Algon- 
quin nations,  Champlain  was  induced  to  assist,  them  in  a  war 
against  the  Iroquois,  inhabiting  the  country  south  of  the  St  Law- 
rence. Victory  attended  his  superior  arms,  but  it  aroused  the 
implacable  hate  of  these  tribes,  and  for  a  i>eriod  of  90  ye^rs  they 
continued  to  wreak  their  fury  upon  the  Indian  allies  of  France, 
and  materially  contributed  to  the  final  overthrow  of  her  power. 

In  1615  Champlain  returned  to  France,  and  brought  back  with 
him  four  Becollet  monks.  Great  was  the  astonishment  of  the 
Indians  at  first  beholding  these  mendicants,  clad  in  their  rude 
gowns  of  coarse  gray  cloth.  Their  first  care  was  to  select  a  site 
and  erect  a  convent,  the  completion  of  which  was  honored  by  the 
celebration  of  mass.  All  New  France  participated  in  the  myste- 
rious rite,  while  from  the  ships  and  ramparts  of  the  fort  cannon 
thundered  forth  an  approving  salute.  Their  great  object  was  the 
salvation  of  the  Indians,  and  unappalled  by  the  x>erils  that  awaited 
them,  they  met  in  council  and  assigned  to  each  his  province  in  the 
vast  field  of  labors.  As  the  result  of  unwearied  efi:brt,  they  estab- 
lished missions  from  Nova  Scotia  to  Lake  Huron,  but  finding  the 
task  too  great  for  their  strength,  they  applied  to  the  Jesuits  for 
assistance..  The  followers  of  Loyola  eagerly  responded  to  the 
invitation,  and  Canada  for  the  first  time  saw  the  order  which,  in 
after  years,  figured  so  extensively  in  her  history.  Though  sufter- 
iug  must  be  their  fate,  and  perhaps  martyrdom  their  crown,  they 
penetrated  to  the  most  remote  regions  and  visited  the  most  war- 
like tiibes.  '  Missions  were  establi^ed  on  the  Straits  of  St.  Mary, 
the  northern  shores  of  Lake  Huron,  the  tributaries  of  Lake  Michi- 
gan, and  finally  among  their  inveterate  enemies,  the  Iroquois. 

Champlain,  after  having  acted  as  governor  for  a  period  of  27 
years,  died  on  the  Christmas  of  1635,  a  hundred  years  after  the 
first  visit  of  Cartier,  and  was  buried  in  the  city  he  had  founded. 
Sharing  with  others  of  his  time  the  illusion  of  finding  a  passage 
across  the  continent  to  the  Pacific,  he  made  voyages  of  discovery 
with  a  view  of  finding  the  long-sought  commercial  highway.  In 
one  of  his  excursions  he  discovered  the  lake  which  bears  his  name, 
and  was  among  the  first  Europeans  who  set  their  feet  on  the 
lonely  shores  of  Lake  Huron.  What  indescribable  thoughts  must 
have  thrilled  his  bosom  as  he  looked  out  on  its  broad  expanse,  or 
l)erhaps  awed  by  its  majestic  solitudes,  he  listened  with  strange 
delight  to  the  loud  refrain  of  its  billow-lashed  shores. 

Duoov^  of  the  Ohio  by  LaSallej  1669.— After  the  death  of 
Champlain,  the  next  actor  in  tlie  field  of  exploration  was  Hobert 
Cavaher,  better  known  as  LaSalle.  His  father's  family  was  among 
the  old  and  wealthy  burghers  of  Bouen,  France,  and  its  several 
members  were  frequently  entrusted  with  important  positions  by 
the  government.  Bob^t  was  born  in  1643,  and  early  exhibited 
the  traits  of  character  which  distinguished  him  in  his  western 
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career.  Having  a  wealthy  &ther,  he  ei^oyed  ample  facilities  for 
obtaining  an  education,  and  made  rapid  progress  in  the  exact 
sciences.  He  was  a.  Catholic,  and  it  is  said  a  Jesnit:  but  judging 
from  his  subsequent  life,  he  was  not  a  i-eligious  enmusiast.  The 
order  of  Loyola,  wielded  at  the  centre  by  a  single  wiU  so  compli- 
cated and  so  harmonious,  may  have  attracted  ]^  youthful  imagi- 
nation. It  was,  however,  none  the  less  likely  that  when  he  found 
himself  not  at  the  centre,  but  moving  in  a  prescribed  orbit  at 
the  circumference,  he  would  leave  it.  Having  an  individuality 
which  could  not  oe  molded  by  a  shaping  hand,  he  was  better 
qualified  for  a  ailierent  sphere  of  action.  He  therefore  parted 
with  the  Jesuits  on  good  terms,  with  an  unblemished  chara<;ter, 
for  his  lofty  ambition  completely  divested  him  of  the  petty  ani- 
mosities to  which  groveling  minds  are  subject 

He  had  an  older  brother  living  in  Canada — a  priest  of  the  order 
of  St.  Sulpice — ^and  it  was  this  circumstance  which  induced  him 
to  emigrate  to  America.  His  connection  with  the  Jesuits  deprived 
him,  under  the  laws  of  France,  from  inheriting  the  property  of 
Ids  father,  who  died  shortly  betbre  his  departure.  He,  however, 
received  a  small  allowance,  and  with  tliis,  in  the  spring  of  1666, 
arrived  at  Montreal.  Here  he  found  a  cor|>oration  of  priests^ 
known  as  the  Seminary  of  St  Sulpice,  who  were  disposing  ol 
lands  on  easy  terms  to  settlers,  hoping  by  this  means  to  establish 
a  barrier  of  settiements  between  themselves  and  the  hostile 
Indians.  The  superior  of  the  seminary,  on  hearing  of  LaSalle's 
arrival,  gratuitously  offered  him  a  txact  of  laud  situated  on  the 
St  Lawrence,  8  miles  above  Montreal.  The  grant  was  accepte<l, 
and  though  the  place  was  greatly  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  savages, 
it  was  favorably  situated  for  the  fur  trade.  Commencing  at  once 
to  improve  his  new  domain,  he  traced  out  the  boundaries  of  a  pal- 
isaded village,  and  disposed  of  his  lands  to  settlers,  who  were  to 
pay  for  them  a  rent  in  small  annual  instaUments. 

While  thus  employed  in  developing  his  seignory,  he  commenced 
studying  the  Indian  languages,  and  in  three  years  is  toid  to  have 
made  rapid  progress  in  the  Iroquois,  and  eight  other  tongues  and 
dialects.  From  his  home  on  the  banks  of  the  St  Lawrence,  his 
thoughts  often  wandered  over  the  "  wild  unknown  world  toward 
sunset,"  and  like  former  explorers,  dreamed  of  a  direct  westward 
passage  to  the  commerce  of  China  and  Japan.  WhUe  musing 
upon  the  subject,  he  was  visited  by  a  band  of  Senecas,  and  learned 
from  them  that  a  river  called  the  Ohio,  rising  in  their  country, 
Howed  into  the  sea,  but  at  such  a  distance  that  it  required  eight 
months  to  reach  its  mouth.  In  this  statement  the  Mississippi  and 
its  tributary  were  considered  as  one  stream,  and  with  the  geo- 
graphical views  then  prevalent,  it  was  supposed  to  fall  into  the 
gulf  of  California. 

Placing  great  confidence  in  this  hypothesis,  and  determined  to 
make  an  exploration  to  verify  it,  he  repaired  to  Quebec,  to  obtain 
from  Governor  Courcelles  his  approval.  His  plausible  statements 
soon  won  over  to  his  plans  both  the  Governor  and  Intendant 
Talon,  and  letters  patent  were  issued  authorizing  the  enter- 
prise. No  pecuniary  aid  being  furnished  by  the  government,  and 
as  LaSalle  had  expended  all  his  means  in  improving  his  estate,  he 
was  compelled  to  sell  it  to  procure  funds.  The  superior  of  the 
Seminaiy,  being   favorably  disposed   toward   him,  bought  the 
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greater  x>art  of  his  improyement,  and  realizing  2800  livres,  he 
purchased  four  oanoes  and  the  necessary  supplies  for  the  expedi- 
tion. 

The  Seminary,  at  the  same  time,  was  preparing  for  a  similar 
exploration.  The  priests  of  this  organization,  emulating  the 
enterprise  of  the  Jesuits,  had  established  a  mission  on  the  north- 
em  shore  of  Lake  Ontario.  At  this  x>oint,  hearing  of  })opulous 
tribes  further  to  the  northwest,  they  resolved  to  essay  their  con- 
version, and  an  expedition,  under  two  of  their  number,  was  fitted 
out  for  this  purpose.  On  going  to  Quebec  to  procure  the  neces- 
sary outfit,  they  were  advi^d  by  the  Governor  to  so  modify  their 
plans  as  to  act  in  concert  with  LaSalle  in  exploring  the  great 
river  of  the  west.  As  the  result,  both  expeditions  were  merged 
into  one — an  arrangement  ill-suited  to  the  genius  of  LaSaUe, 
whom  nature  had  formed  for  an  undisputed  chief,  rather  than  a 
co-laborer  in  the  enterprise.  On  the  6th  of  July,  1669,  everything 
was  in  readiness,  and  the  combined  party,  numbering  24  persons, 
embarked  on  the  St.  Lawrence  in  7  canoes.  Two  additional 
canoes  carried  the  Indians  who  had  visited  LaSalle,  and  who  were 
now  acting  as  guides.  Threading  the  devious  and  romantic  mazes 
of  the  river  in  opposition  to  its  rapid  current,  after  three  days 
they  appeared  on  the  broad  expanse  of  Lake  Ontario.  Their 
guides  led  them  thence  directly  to  their  village,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Genesee^  where  they  expected  to  find  guides  to  lead  them  to 
tlie  Ohio.  LaSalle,  only  partially  understanding  their  language, 
was  compelled  to  confer  with  them  by  means  of  a  Jesuit  priest, 
stationed  at  the  village.  The  Indians  refused  to  furnish  a  con- 
ductor, and  even  burned  before  their  eyes  a  prisoner  from  one  of 
the  western  tribes,  the  only  person  who  could  serve  them  as 
guide.  This  and  other  unfriendly  treatment  which  they  received, 
caused  tliem  to  suspect  tiiat  the  Jesuit,  jealous  of  their  enterprise^ 
had  intentionally  misrepresented  their  object,  for  the  purpose  or 
defeating  it.  With  the  hox>e  of  accomplishing  their  object,  they 
lingered  for  a  month,  and  at  length  had  the  gw)d  fortune  to  meet 
witii  an  Indian  from  an  Iroquois  colony,  situated  near  the  head 
of  the  lake,  ^o  assured  them  that  they  could  there  find  what 
they  wanted,  and  ofitered  to  conduct  them  thither.  With 
renewed  hope  they  gladly  accepted  this  profiered  assistance,  and 
left  the  Seneca  village.  Coursing  along  the  southern  shore  of  the 
lake,  they  passed  the  mouth  of  the  Niagara,  where  they  heard  for 
the  first  time  the  distant  thunder  of  thecatarac^t,  and  soon  anived 
safely  among  the  Iroquois.  Here  they  met  with  a  friendly  recep- 
tion, and  were  informed  by  a  Shawnee  prisoner  that  they  could 
reach  the  Ohio  in  six  weeks'  time,  and  that  he  would  guide  them 
thither.  Delighted  with  this  unexpected  good  fortune,  they  pre- 
pared to  commence  the  journey,  when  they  unexpectedly  heard 
of  the  arrival  of  two  Frenchmen  in  a  neighboring  village.  One 
of  them  proved  to  be  Louis  Joliet^  a  young  man  of  about  the  age 
of  LaSalle,  and  destined  to  aoquire  fame  by  his  explorations  in 
the  west  He  had  been  sent  by  Talon,  the  intendant  of  Canadi^ 
to  explore  the  copper  mines  of  Lake  Sux>erior,  but  had  failed,  and 
was  now  on  his  return.  Giving  the  priests  a  map  representing 
such  parte  of  the  upper  lakes  as  he  had  visited,  he  informed  them 
that  the  Indians  of  those  regions  were  in  great  need  of  spiritual 
advisers.    On  receiving  this  informatiou,  the  missionaries  decided 
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that  the  Indians  mnst  no  longer  sit  in  darkness,  and  thought  that 
the  discovery  of  the  Mississippi  might  be  effected  as  easily  by  a 
northern  route,  through  these  trib^,  as  by  going  farther  south- 
ward. LaSalle,  remonstrating  against  their  determination^  in- 
formed them  that  this  direction  was  impracticable,  and  in  case 
they  should  visit  that  region,  they  would  perhaps  find  it  already 
occupied  by  the  Jesuits.  He  had,  for  some  time,  been  afflicted 
with  a  violent  fever,  and  finding  Ms  advice  unheeded,  he  told  the 
priests  that  his  condition  would  not  admit  of  following  them 
further.  The  plea  of  sickness  was  doubtless  a  ruse  to  efl:ect  a 
separation;  for  the  invincible  determination  of  LaSalle  never 
permitted  an  enterprise  which  he  had  undertaken  to  be  defeated 
by  other  considerations.  A  friendly  parting  was  arranged,  and 
after  the  celebration  of  mass,  LaSalle  an^  his  men  fell  back  to 
Lake  Ontario,  while  the  Sulpitians  descended  Grand  river  to 
Lake  Erie. 

The  latter  prosecuted  their  journey  up  the  lakes,  and  on  arri- 
ving among  the  Indians  of  whom  JoUet  had  spoken,  they  found, 
as  LaSalle  had  surmised,  Marquette  and  Dablon  establishea 
among  them.  Learning,  too,  that  they  needed  no  assistance  from 
St.  Sidpice,  nor  from  those  who  made  him  their  patron  saint,  they 
retraced  their  steps,  and  arrived  at  Montreal  the  following  June, 
without  having  made  any  discoveries  or  converted  an  Indian. 

The  course  pursued  by  LaSalle  and  his  party,  after  leaving  the 
priests,  is  involved  in  doubt.  The  most  reliable  record  of  his 
movements  is  that  contained  in  an  anonymous  pajier,  which  pur- 
ports to  have  been  taken  from  the  lips  of  LaSalle  himself,  during 
a  visit  subsequently  made  to  Paris.  According  to  this  statement 
he  went  to  Onondaga,  where  he  obtained  guides,  and  passea 
thence  to  a  tributary  or  the  Ohio,  south  of  Lake  Erie,  followed  it 
to  the  principal  river,  and  descended  the  latter  as  far  as  the  faUa 
at  Louisville.  It  has  also  been  maintained,  that  he  reached  the 
Mississippi  and  descended  it  some  distance,  when  his  men  de- 
serted, and  he  was  compelled  to  return  alone.  It  is  stated  in  the 
same  manuscript^  that  the  following  year  he  embarked  on  Lake 
Erie,  ascended  tne  Detroit  to  Lake  Huron,  and  passed  tiirough 
the  strait  of  Mackinaw  to  Lake  Michigan.  Passing  to  the  southern 
shore,  he  proceeded  by  land  to  the  Illinois,  which  he  followed  to 
its  confluence  with  the  Mississippi,  and  descended  the  latter  to 
the  36th  degree  of  latitude.  Here,  assured  that  the  river  did  not 
fall  into  the  gulf  of  California,  but  that  of  Mexico,  he  returned, 
with  the  intention  of  at  some  fatureday  exploring  it  to  the  mouth. 

The  statement  that  he  visited  the  falls  of  the  Ohio,  is  doubt- 
less correct  He  himself  affirms,  in  a  letter  to  Count  Frontenac, 
in  1677,  that  he  discovered  the  Ohio,  and  descended  it  to  the  faUs. 
Moreover,  Joliet^  his  rival,  subsequently  made  two  maps  repre- 
senting the  region  of  the  Mississippi  and  the  lakes,  on  both  of 
which  he  states  that  LaSalle  discovered  and  explored  the  Ohio. 
It  is,  perhaps,  also  true  that  LaSatfe  discovered  the  Illinois,  but 
that  he  descended  either  it  or  the  Ohio  to  the  Mississippi  before 
the  discovery  of  Joliet,  is  improbable.  If  such  had  been  the  case, 
he  certainly  would  have  left  written  evidence  to  that  effect  as  in 
the  case  of  the  Ohio  especially,  when  the  priority  of  Joliet's  dis- 
covery had  become  a  matter  of  great  notoriety. 


Chapter  VI. 

EXPLORATIONS  BY  JOLIET  AND  MARQUBTTE-.1673-76. 


LaSalle  had  explored  one,  and  x>^haps  two,  routes  to  the  Miss- 
issippi, but  as  yet  the  upx>er  portion  of  me  great  river  had 
probably  never  been  seen  by  any  European.  The  honor  of  inau- 
gurating the  successful  attempt  to  reach  this  stream  is  due  to  M. 
Talon,  who  wish^  to  close  the  long  and  useful  term  of  his  servi- 
ces, as  the  Intendant  of  Canada,  by  removing  the  mystery  which 
enshrouded  it.  For  this  purpose  he  selected  Louis  Joliet,  a  fur 
trader,  to  conduct  the  expedition,  and  Jacques  Marquette,  a  Jesuit 
missionary,  to  assist  him. 

Talon,  however,  was  not  to  remain  in  the  country  long  enough 
to  witness  the  completion  of  the  enterprise.  A  misunderstanding 
arose  between  him  and  Governor  Courcelles  in  regard  to  the  juris- 
diction of  their  respective  offices,  and  both  asked  to  be  recalled. 
Their  requests  were  granted,  and  early  in  the  autumn  of  1672, 
Count  Frontenac  arrived  at  Quebec,  to  take  the  place  of  the 
retiring  governor.  He  belonged  to  the  high  nobility  of  France, 
was  well  advanced  in  life,  and  a  man  of  prompt  and  decided 
action.  Though  intolerant  to  enemies,  he  partially  atoned  for  this 
fault  by  his  great  magnanimity  and  devotion  to  friends,  while  his 
charm  of  manners  and  speech  made  him  the  favorite  and  orna- 
ment of  the  most  x>olished  circles.  His  career  in  Canada,  at  first, 
was  beset  with  opx>osition  and  enmity,  but  its  close  was  rewarded 
with  admiration  and  gratitude  for  his  broad  views  and  unshaken 
firmness,  when  others  dispaired. 

Before  sailing  for  France,  M.  Talon  recommended  to  Frotenao 
Joliet  and  Marquette,  as  suitoble  persons  to  execute  his  projected 
discoveries.  The  former  was  bom  at  Quebec,  in  1645,  of  humble 
parentage.  He  was  educated  by  the  Jesuits  for  the  priesthood, 
but  early  abandoned  his  clerical  vocation  to  engage  in  the  fur 
trade.  Though  renouncing  the  priesthood,  he  still  retained  a  par- 
tiality for  the  order  which  had  educated  him,  and  no  doubt  this 
was  the  principal  reason  which  induced  Talon  to  labor  for  his 
api>ointment.  Possessing  no  very  salient  points  of  character,  he 
yet  had  sufficient  enterprise,  boldness  and  determination  properly 
to  discharge  the  task  before  him. 

His  colleague,  Marquette,  <n«atly  surpassed  him  in  bold  out- 
lines of  character.  He  was  bom  in  1637,  at  Laon,  France.  Inheri- 
ting from  his  parents  a  mind  of  great  religious  susceptibility,  he 
early  united  with  the  Jesuits,  and  was  sent,  in  1666,  to  America 
as  a  missionary-,  where  he  soon  distinguii^ed  himself  for  devotion 
to  his  profession.  To  convert  the  Indians  he  penetrated  a  thousand 
miles  in  advance  of  civilization,  and  by  his  kind  attentions  in  their 
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afflictions,  won  their  aftiBctions^  and  made  them  his  lasting  friends. 
Softening  their  savage  aspenties  into  smoothness  and  peace  by 
the  blended  purity  and  humility  of  his  own  life,  he  was  the  most 
successful  of  all  tiie  missionaries  in  developing  their  higher  and 
better  feelings.  His  extensive  acquaintance  with  the  Indian  lan- 
guages, now  enabled  him  to  act  in  the  threefold  capacity  of  inter- 
preter, explorer  and  missionary. 

Joliet  ascended  the  lakes  and  joined  his  comi)anion  at  the  Jesuit 
mission,  on  the  strait  of  Mackinaw,  where,  for  several  years,  he 
had  been  instructing  the  Ottawas  and  Murons.  With  5  other 
Frenchmen  and  a  simple  outfit,  the  daring  explorers,  on  the  17th 
of  May,  1673,  set  out  on  their  perilous  voyage.  Coasting  along 
the  northern  shore  of  Lake  Michigan,  they  entered  Green  Bay, 
and  passed  thence  up  Fox  river  and  Lake  Winnebago  to  a  village 
of  the  Mascoutins  and  Miamls.  Marquette,  who  never  suflered 
the  beauties  of  nature  to  escape  his  attention,  speaks  in  eloquent 
terms  of  the  broad  prairies  and  tall  forests  which  he  saw  from  the 
summit  of  the  hill  on  which  it  was  situated.  His  admiration  of 
the  scenery  was,  however,  greatly  exceeded  by  fiie  joy  which  he 
experienced  at  beholding  a  cross  planted  in  the  midst  of  the  place, 
and  decorated  with  some  of  the  most  valued  of  Lidian  imple- 
ments. With  due  ceremony  they  were  introduced  to  a  council  of 
chiefs,  when  Marquette,  pointing  to  Joliet,  said :  '^  My  friend  is  an 
envoy  of  France,  to  discover  new  countries,  and  I  am  an  embas- 
sador from  God,  to  enlighten  them  with  the  truths  of  the  gospel."* 
The  speaker  then  made  them  some  presents,  and  asked  for  guides 
to  conduct  them  on  their  way.  Though  the  Indians  regarded  their 
journey  as  extremely  hazardous,  these  were  grant^,  and  tibe 
voyagers  re-embarked  in  their  canoes.  All  tiie  village  followed 
them  down  to  the  river,  wondering  that  men  could  t^  found  to 
undertake  an  enterprise  so  fraught  with  dangers.  Their  guides 
led  them  safely  through  the  devious  windings  of  the  river,  beset 
with  lakes  and  marshes  overgrown  with  wild  rice.  The  seed  of 
this  plant  largely  furnished  the  Indians  with  food,  and  subsisted 
immense  numbers  of  birds,  which  rose  in  clouds  as  the  travelers 
advanced.  Arriving  at  the  portage,  they  soon  carried  their  light 
canoes  and  scanty  baggage  to  the  Wisconsin,  about  three  miles 
distant.  -France  and  papal  Christendom  were  now  in  the  valley 
of  the  Mississippi,  ready  to  commence  the  drama  in  which,  for  the 
next  succeeding  90  years,  they  were  the  principal  actors. 

Their  guides  now  remsed  to  accompany  them  further,  and 
endeavored  to  induce  them  to  return,  by  reciting  the  dangers  they 
must  encounter  in  the  fiirther  prosecution  of  the  journey.  They 
stated  that  huge  demons  dwelt  in  the  great  river,  whose  voices 
could  be  heaid  at  a  long  distance,  and  who  engulphed  in  the 
raging  waters  all  who  came  within  their  reach.  They  also  repre- 
sented that,  should  any  of  them  escape  the  dangers  of  the  river, 
fierce  and  warring  tribes  dwelt  on  its  banks,  ready  to  complete  the 
work  of  destruction.  Marquette  tiianked  them  for  the  informa- 
tion, but  could  not  think  of  trying  to  save  his  own  i)eri6hable 
body,  when  the  immortol  souls  of  the  Indians  alluded  to  might  be 
eternally  lost.  Embarking  in  their  canoes,  they  slowly  glided 
down  the  Wisconsin,  passing  shores  and  islands  covered  with 
forests,  lawns,  parks  and  pleasure  grounds,  greatly  exceeding  in 
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tlieir  natoral  beauty  the  most  skillful  training  of  cultured  hands. 
The  17tli  of  June  brought  them  to  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and 
with  great  joy  they  pushed  their  frail  barks  out  on  the  floods  of 
the  lordly  Mississippi.  Drifting  rapidly  with  the  current,  the 
scenery  of  the  two  banks  reminded  them  of  the  castled  shores  of 
their  own  beantiM  rirers  of  France.  For  days  of  travel  they 
passed  a  constant  succession  of  headlands,  separated  by  grace- 
fully rounded  valleys  covered  with  verdure,  and  gently  rising  as 
they  recede  trom  the  margin  of  the  waters.  The  rocky  summits 
of  the  headlands,  rising  Mgh  above  their  green  bases,  had  been 
'  wrought  by  the  corroding  elements  into  a  great  variety  of  fantas- 
tic forms,  which  the  lively  imagination  of  Marquette  shaped  into 
towers,  ^gantic  stfttues,  and  the  crumbling  ruins  of  fortifications. 
On  going  to  the  heads  of  the  valleys,  they  could  see  a  country  of 
the  greatest  beauty  and  fertility,  apparently  destitute  of  inhabi- 
tants, yet  presenting  the  appearance  of  extensive  manors,  under 
the  fastidious  cultivation  of  lordly  proprietors.  By  and  by  great 
herds  of  buffietlo  appeared  on  the  opposite  banks,  the  more  timid 
females  keeping'at  a  safe  distance,  while  the  old  bulls  approached, 
and  through  their  tangled  manes  looked  defiance  at  tilie  strange 
invaders  of  their  grassy  realms. 

Near  a  hundred  miles  below  the  moutii  of  the  Wisconsin,  the 
voyagers  discovered  an  Indian  trace,  leading  from  the  Western 
shore.  JoUet  and  Marquette,  leaving  their  canoes  in  charge  of 
their  men,  determined  to  follow  it  and  make  themselves  acquainted 
with  ^e  trib^  of  this  region.  Moving  cautiously  through  prairies 
and  forests,  rendered  beautifhl  by  the  verdure  and  bloom  of  July, 
they  discovered  a  village  near  the  banks  of  the  river  and  two 
others  on  a  hiU  half  a  league  distant.  Commending  themselves 
to  the  protection  of  Heaven,  they  approached  and  shouted  to  at- 
tract attention.  When  the  commotion,  excited  by  their  unexpected 
salute,  had  partially  subsided,  four  elders  advanced  with  uplifted 
calumets  to  meet  them.  A  fHendly  greeting  ensued,  and  after  in- 
forming the  Frenchmen  that  they  were  lUinois,  they  conducted 
them  to  their  village.  Here  they  were  presented  to  the  chief,  who,, 
standing  near  the  door  of  his  wigwam  in  a  state  of  complete 
nudity,  delivered  an  address  of  welcome :  '^Frenchmen,  how  bright 
the  sun  shines  when  you  come  to  visit  us  ;  all  our  village  awaits 
you,  and  you  shall  enter  our  wigwams  in  -peBce.^  After  entering 
and  smoking  a  Mendly  pipe,  they  were  invited  to  visit  the  great 
chief  of  the  Illinois,  at  one  of  the  other  villages.  Followed  by  a 
motley  throng  of  warriors,  squaws,  and  children,  they  proceeded 
thither  and  were  received  with  great  courtesy  by  the  chief.  On 
entering  his  wigwam,  filled  with  the  dignitaries  of  the  tribe,  Mar- 
quette announc^  the  nature  of  their  enterprise,  asked  for  informa- 
tion concerning  the  Mississippi  and  alluded  to  their  patron,  the 
Governor  of  Canada,  who  had  humbled  the  Iroquois  and  compelled 
tiiem  to  sue  for  peace.  This  last  item  of  information  was  good 
news  to  these  remote  tribes,  and  drew  from  their  chief  the  compli- 
ment that  the  ^^resence  of  his  guests  added  flavor  to  their  tobacco, 
made  the  river  more  calm,  the  sky  more  serene  and  the  earth  more 
beautifuL''*  Ifext,  followed  a  repast,  consisting  of  hominy,  fish, 
and  bufiUo  and  dog's  meat.    The  Frenchmen  partook  sumptiously 
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of  all  the  dishes,  except  the  last,  which  they  failed  to  appreciate, 
although  one  of  the  greatest  Iiidiaa  delicacies.  The  generous 
hosts,  with  true  forest  courtesy,  as  they  dished  out  the  difterent 
articles,  first  blew  their  breath  upon  each  morsel  to  cool  it,  and 
then,  with  their  own  hands,  placed  it  in  the  mouths  of  their  guests. 
They  endeavored  to  persuade  the  explorers,  by  depicting  the  great 
dangers  they  would  incur,  to  abandon  their  object  Finding  that 
tneir  eftbrts  were  unavailing,  on  the  foUowing  day  they  hung  on 
the  neck  of  Marquette  a  sacml  calumet^  brilliantly  decorated  with 
feathers,  as  a  protection  among  the  tnbes  he  was  about  to  visit. 
The  last  mark  of  respect,  which  the  chiefs  could  now  offer  their 
departing  friends,  was  to  escort  them  with  600  of  their  tribesmen 
to  the  river,  where,  after  their  stolid  maimer^  they  bade  them  a 
kindly  adieu. 

Again  they  were  afloat  on  the  broad  bosom  of  the  unknown 
stream.  Passing  the  mouth  of  the  Illinois  Uiey  soon  fell  into  the 
shadow  of  a  tall  promontory,  and  with  great  astonishment  beheld 
the  representation  of  two  monsters  painted  on  its  lofty  limestone 
front.  According  to  Marquette^  each  of  these  frightful  figures  had 
the  face  of  a  man,  the  horns  of  a  deer,  the  beard  of  a  tiger,  and 
the  taU  of  a  fish  so  long  that  it  passed  around  the  body  over  the 
head  and  between  the  legs.  It  was  an  object  of  Indian  worship, 
and  greatly  impressed  the  mind  of  the  pious  missionary  with  the 
necessity  of  substituting  for  this  monstrious  idolatry,  the  worship 
of  the  true  God.*  Before  these  figures  of  the  idols  had  faded  from 
their  minds,  a  new  wonder  arrested  their  attention.  They  ran 
into  the  current  of  the  Missouri,  sweeping  directly  across  their 
track,  and  threatening  to  engulf  them  in  its  muddy  waves.  Frag- 
ments of  trees  were  drifting  in  large  numbers,  which  must  have 
come  from  a  vast  unknown  wilderness,  judging  from  the  magni- 
tude of  the  stream  which  bore  them  along.  Passing  on,  it  was 
ascertained  that  for  several  miles  the  Mississippi  refused  to  min- 
gle with  the  turbid  floods  of  the  intruding  stream. 

Soon  the  forest  covered  site  of  St  Louis  appeared  on  the  right, 
but  little  did  the  voyagers  dream  of  the  emporium  which  now  fills 
the  river  with  its  extended  commerce.  FarUier  on,  their  attention 
was  attracted  by  the  confluence  of  the  Ohio,  a  stream  which,  in 
the  purity  of  its  waters,  they  found  wholly  different  fh>m  that  pre- 
viously passed.  Some  distance  below  the  moutii  of  this  eastern 
tributary,  the  banks  of  the  river  became  skirted  with  a  dense 
growth  of  cane,  whose  feathery-like  foliage  formed  a  pleasing 
contrast  with  that  which  they  had  passed  above.  But  a  greater 
vegetable  wonder  was  the  Spanish  moss  which  hung  in  long  fes- 
toons fh>m  the  branches  of  the  trees,  exquisitely  l^utiful.  yet, 
like  funeral  drapery,  exciting  in  the  beholder  feeUngs  of  sauness. 
Another  change  was  the  increasing  heat,  which,  now  rapidly  dis- 
sipated the  heavy  fogs  which  previously,  to  a  late  hour,  had  hung 
over  the  river.  Clouds  of  mosquitos  aLso  appeared  in  the  relaxing 
atmosphere,  to  annoy  them  by  day,  and  disturb  their  much  needed 
rest  at  night. 

*Near  the  mouth  of  the  Plaaa  Creek,  on  the  bluff,  there  la  a  smooth  rook  In  a  cavern- 
oua  cleft,  under  an  overhanirlnff  oUfl,  on  whoae  fiaoe,  80  feet  from  the  base,  are  Minted 
some  anolent  pictures  or  hierosrlyphioa,  of  freat  intorert  to  the  curiouB.  They  are 
placed  In  a  horizontal  line  from  east  to  west,  representing  men,  plants  and  animals. 
The  paintinsB.  though  protected  from  dampness  and  storms,  are  in  arreat  part  destroyed, 
marred  by  portions  of  the  rock  becoming  detached  and  faUinff  down.  See  PralrU  SiaU, 
18B0. 
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Without  sospectiiig  the  presence  of  Indians,  they  suddenly  dis- 
covered a  number  on  the  eastern  banks  of  the  river.  Marquette 
held  aloft  the  symbol  of  peace,  furnished  him  by  the  Illinois,  and 
the  savages  approached  and  invited  him  and  his  party  ashore. 
Here  tliey  were  feasted  on  buffalo  meat  and  bear's  oil,  and  after 
the  repast  was  over,  were  informed  that  they  could  reach  tiiie  mouth 
of  the  river  in  ten  days.  This  statement  was  doubtless  made  with 
the  best  intention,  but  with  little  truth,  for  the  distance  was  not 
far  from  1,000  miles. 

Taking  leave  of  their  hosts,  and  resuming  the  journey,  they 
penetrated  a  long  monotony  of  bluffs  and  forests,  and  again  dis- 
covered Indians  near  the  mouth  of  the  Arkansas.  Bushing  from 
their  wigwams  to  the  river^  some  of  them  sallied  forth  in  canoes 
to  cut  off  their  escape,  while  others  plunged  into  the  water  to 
attack  them.  Marquette  displayed  the  calumet,  which  was  un- 
heeded till  the  arrival  of  the  chiefs,  who  ordered  the  warriors  to 
desist,  and  conducted  them  ashore.  A  conference  ensued,  and  as 
soon  as  the  Indians  understood  the  nature  of  the  visit,  they  be- 
came reconciled.  The  day's  proceedings  closed  with  a  least,  and 
the  travelers  spent  the  night  in  the  wigwams  of  their  entertainers. 
"Early  the  next  day.  messengers  were  sent  by  the  latter  to  the 
Arkansas  tribe  on  tne  river  below,  to  apprise  them  that  French- 
men were  about  to  descend  the  stream*  As  announced,  the  explo- 
rers proceeded  a  distance  of  24  miles,  when  they  were  met  by  a 
deputation  of  three  Indians,  who  invited  them  to  visit  their  town. 
Assent  being  given,  they  were  conducted  thither  and  seated  on 
mats,  which  had  been  spread  for  their  reception  under  a  shed 
before  the  lodge  of  a  principal  chief.  Soon  they  were  surrounded 
by  a  semi-circle  of  tlie  villagers — ^the  warriors  sitting  nearest, 
next  the  elders,  while  a  promiscuous  crowd  stared  at  them  firom 
the  outside.  The  men  were  stark  naked,  and  the  women  imper- 
fectly clad  in  skins,  wearing  their  hair  in  two  masses,  one  of 
which  was  behind  each  ear.  Fortunately,  there  was  a  young  man 
in  the  village  who  could  speak  Illinois.  By  his  aid,  Marquette 
explained  to  the  assemblage  the  mysteries  of  the  Christian  faith, 
and  the  object  of  the  exj^ition,  and  learned  in  turn  from  'them 
that  the  river  below  was  infested  with  the  most  hostile  tribes. 
During  their  stay  at  this  place,  they  were  forced  to  submit  to  the 
merciless  demands  of  aboriginal  hospitality,  which  imposed  dish 
after  dish  upon  their  over-taxed  organs  of  digestion,  till  repletion 
became  intolerable. 

It  was  now  the  middle  of  July  and  the  voyagers  debated  the 
propriety  of  further  lengthening  out  their  journey.  They  had 
been  on  the  river  four  weeks,  and  concluded  they  had  descended 
sufficiently  far  to  decide  that  its  outlet  was  on  the  Atlantic  side  of 
the  continent.  Their  provisions  were  nearly  exhausted,  and  they 
also  feared  if  they  visited  the  river  below  they  might  be  killed  by 
the  savages,  and  the  benefit  of  their  discovery  would  be  lost. 

Influenced  by  these  considerations,  they  determined  to  retrace 
their  steps.  Leaving  the  Arkansas  village,  they  commmenced 
forcing  llieir  way  in  opposition  to  the  swift  current  of  the  river, 
toiling  by  day  under  a  July  sun,  and  sleeping  at  night  amidst  the 
deadly  exhalations  of  stagnant  marshes.  Several  weeks  of  hard 
labor  brought  them  to  the  mouth  of  the  Illinois,  but  imfortunately, 
Marquette,  enervated  by  the  heat  and  the  toils  of  the  voyage,  was 
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suffering  with  an  attack  of  dysentery.  Here  they  were  informed 
by  the  Indians  that  the  Illinois  furnished  a  much  more  direct  route 
to  the  lakes  than  the  Wisconsin.  Acting  upon  this  information, 
they  entered  the  river,  and  found^  besides  being  more  direct,  that 
its  gentle  current  offered  less  resistance  than  that  of  the  Mississ- 
ippi. As  they  advanced  iuto  the  country,  a  scene  opened  to  their 
view  which  gave  renewed  strength  to  their  wearied  bodies,  and 
awoke  in  their  languid  minds  the  greatest  admiration  and  enthu- 
siasm. Prairies  spread  out  before  them  beyond  the  reach  of 
vision,  covered  with  tall  grass,  which  undulated  in  the  wind  like 
waves  of  %  sea.  In  further  imitation  of  a  watery  expanse,  the 
surface  was  studded  with  clumps  of  timber,  resembling  islands, 
in  whose  graceful  outlines  could  be  traced  i>eninsulas,  shores  ana 
headlands.  Flowers,  surpassing  in  the  delicacy  of  their  tints  the 
pampered  products  of  cultivation,  were  profdsely  sprinkled  over 
the  grassy  landscape,  and  gave  their  wealth  of  firagrance  to  the 
passing  breeze.  Lumense  herds  of  bufialo  and  deer  grazed  on 
these  rich  pastures,  so  prolific  that  the  continued  destruction  of 
them  for  ages  by  tJie  Indians,  had  failed  to  diminish  their  num- 
bers. For  the  further  support  of  human  life,  the  rivers  swarmed 
with  fish,  great  quantities  of  wild  fruit  grew  in  the  forest  and 
prairies,  and  so  numerous  were  water-fowl  and  other  birds,  that 
the  heavens  were  frequently  obscured  by  their  flight*.  This  favo- 
rite land,  with  its  profusion  of  vegetable  and  animal  life,  was  tiie 
ideal  of  the  Indian's  Elysium,  ^e  explorers  spoke  of  it  as  a 
terrestial  paradise,  in  which  earth,  air  and  wat^,  unbidden  by 
labor,  contributed  the  most  copious  supplies  for  the  sustenance  of 
life.  In  the  early  French  explorations,  desertions  were  of  frequent 
occurrence,  and  is  it  strange  that  men,  wearied  by  the  toils  and 
restraints  of  civilized  life,  should  abandon  their  leaders  for  l^e 
abundance  and  wild  independence  of  these  prairies  and  wood- 
lauds  ? 

Passing  far  up  the  river,  they  stopped  at  a  town  of  the  Illinois, 
called  Kaskaskia,  whose  name,  afterwards  transferred  to  a  differ- 
ent locality,  has  become  famous  in  the  history  of  the  country. 
Here  they  secured  a  chief  and  his  men  to  conduct  them  to  Lake 
Michigan  and  proceeded  thither  by  the  way  of  the  rivers  Illinois, 
Desplaines  and  Chicago.  Following  the  western  shore  of  the 
lake,  they  entered  Green  Bay  the  latter  part  of  September,  having 
been  absent  about  four  months,  and  travded  a  distance  of  2,500 
miles. 

Marquette  stopped  at  the  mission  on  the  head  of  the  bay,  to 
repair  his  shattered  health,  while  Joliet  hastened  to  Quebec,  to 
report  his  discoveries.  Hitherto  fortune  had  greatly  favored  him, 
and  it  was  only  at  the  termination  of  his  voyage  that  he  met  his 
fli*st  disaster.  At  the  foot  of  the  rapids,  above  Montreal,  his 
canoe  was  capsized,  and  he  lost  the  manuscript  containing  an 
account  of  his  discoveries,  and  two  of  his  men.  He  says,  in  a  let- 
ter to  Governor  Frontenac:  "  I  had*  escaped  every  penl  from  the 
Indians }  I  had  passed  42  rapids,  and  was  on  the  point  of  disem- 
barking, full  of  joy  at  the  success  of  so  long  and  difficult  an 
enterprise,  when  my  canoe  cai>sized  after  all  the  danger  seemed 
over.  I  lost  my  two  men  and  box  of  papers  within  sight  of  the  first 
French  settlements,  which  I  bad  left  almost  two  years  before. 
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Nothing  remains  to  me  now  but  my  life,  and  the  ardent  desire  to 
employ  it  on  any  service  you  may  please  to  direcf 

When  the  successful  issue  of  the  voyage  became  known,  a  Te 
Deum  was  chanted  in  the  cathedral  of  Quebec,  and  all  Canada 
was  filled  with  joy.  The  news  crossed  the  Atlantic,  and  France 
saw,  in  the  vista  of  coming  years,  a  vast  dependency  springing  up 
in  the  great  valley  partially  explored,  which  was  to  enrich  her 
merchant  princes  with  the  most  lucrative  commerce.  Fearing 
that  England,  whose  settlements  were  rapidly  extending  along  the 
Atlantic,  might  attempt  to  grasp  the  rich  prize  before  she  could 
occupy  it^  she  endeavored  to  prevent,  as  far  as  possible,  the  gen- 
eral publicity  of  the  discovery.  Joliet  was  rewarded  by  the  gift 
of  the  island  of  Anticosti,  in  the  gulf  of  St  Lawrence,  while 
Marquette,  who  had  rendered  the  most  valuable  services,  was  sat- 
isfied with  the  consciousness  of  having  performed  a  noble  duty. 

Marquette  suffered  long  from  his  malady,  and  it  was  not  till 
the  autumn  of  the  following  year  that  his  superior  permitted  him 
to  attempt  the  execution  of  a  long  cherished  object.  This  was 
the  establishment  of  a  mission  at  the  principal  town  of  the  Illinois, 
visited  in  his  recent  voyage  of  discovery.  With  this  purpose  in 
view,  he  set  out  on  the  25th  of  October,  1674,  accompanied  by 
two  Frenchmen  and  a  number  of  Illinois  and  Potawatamie  Ind- 
ians. The  rich  and  varied  tints  of  autumn  were  now  rapidly 
changing  to  a  rusty  brown,  and  entermg  Lake  Michigan,  they 
found  it  cold  and  stormy.  Buffeted  by  adverse  winds  and  waves, 
it  was  more  than  a  month  beibre  they  reached  tlie  mouth  of  the 
Chicago  river.  In  the  meantime  Marquette's  disease  had  returned 
in  a  more  malignant  form,  attended  by  hemorrhage.  On  ascending 
the  Chicago  some  distance,  it  was  found  that  his  condition  was 
growing  worse,  compelling  them  to  land.  A  hut  was  erected  on 
the  bank  of  the  river,  and  here  the  invalid  and  the  two  Frenchmen 
prei>ared  to  spend  the  winter.  As  it  wore  away,  the  enfeebled 
missionary  was  unceasing  in  his  spiritual  devotions,  while  his 
comi)auions  obtained  food  by  shooting  deer,  turkeys  and  other 
game  in  the  surrounding  forests.  The  Illinois  furnished  them 
with  com,  and  frequently,  by  their  presence  and  other  kindly 
attentions,  greatly  cheered  their  lonely  exile. 

Marquette,  burning  with  the  desire  to  establish  his  contempla- 
ted mission  before  he  died,  consecrated  himself  anew  to  the  service 
of  the  Virgin,  and  soon  began  to  regain  his  strength.  By  the 
13tli  of  March,  being  able  to  recommence  his  journey,  the  two 
men  carried  their  canoes  over  the  portage  between  the  Chicago 
and  Desplaines,  and  commenced  to  descend  the  latter  stream. 
Amidst  the  incessant  rains  of  opening  spring,  they  were  rapidly 
borne  forward  on  the  swollen  river  to  its  junction  with  the  lUmois,. 
and  down  the  latter  to  the  object  of  their  destination.  Hereyiti& 
said,  he  was  viewed  as  a  messenger  from  heaven,  as  he  visited  th« 
wigwams  of  the  villagers  and  discoursed  of  paradise,  the  Ee- 
deemer  of  the  world,  and  his  atonement  for  sinful  men.  The 
excitement  at  length  drew  together,  on  the  plain  between  the  river 
and  the  present  town  of  Utica,  some  500  chiefs,  and  a  great  un- 
known concourse  of  warriors,  women  and  children.  In  the  midst 
of  this  multitude  he  exlubited  four  large  pictures  of  the  Holy 
Virgin,  and  with  gi*eat  earnestness  harangued  them  on  the  duties 
of  Christianity,  and  the  necessity  of  making  theii*  conduct  conform 
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to  its  precepts.  The  audience  were  deeply  impressed  with  his 
gospel  teachings,  and  eagerly  besought  him  to  remain  with  them, 
a  request  which  his  fast  waning  strength  rendered  it  impossible 
to  grant. 

Finding  he  must  leave,  the  Indians  generously  furnished  him 
with  an  escort  to  the  lake,  on  which  he  embarked  with  his  two 
faithfol  attendants.  They  turned  their  canoes  in  the  direction  of 
the  mission  on  the  strait  of  Mackinaw,  which  the  afQicted  mis- 
sionary hoped  ro  reach  before  he  died.  As  they  coasted  along  the 
eastern  shore,  advancing  May  began  to  deck  the  forest  with  her 
vernal  beauties,  but  the  eyes  of  the  dying  priest  were  now  too 
dim  to  heed  them.  On  the  19th  of  the  month  he'  could  go  no 
farther,  when,  at  his  request,  his  two  friends  landed  and  built  a 
hut,  into  which  he  was  carefully  conveyed.  Aware  that  he  was 
rapidly  approaching  his  end,  he,  with  great  composure,  gave 
directions  concerning  his  burial,  and  thanked  Grod  that  he  was 
permitted  to  die  in  tiie  wilderness  an  unshaken  believer  in  the 
faith  which  he  had  so  devotedly  preached.  At  night  he  told  his 
weary  attendants  to  rest,  and  when  he  found  death  approaching 
he  would  call  them.  At  an  early  hour  they  were  awakened  by  a 
feeble  voice,  and  hastening  to  his  side,  in  a  few  moments  he 
breatlied  his  last,  grasping  a  crucifix,  and  murmuring  the  name 
of  the  Virgin  Mary.  Having  buried  his  remains  as  directed,  his 
trusted  companions  hastened  to  Mackinaw,  to  announce  the  sad 
news  of  his  demise. 

Three  years  afterward,  a  party  of  Ottawas,  hunting  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  his  grave,  determined,  in  accordance  with  a  custom  of 
the  tribe,  to  carry  nis  bones  with  them  to  their  home  at  the  mis- 
sion. Having  opened  the  grave  and  carefully  Cleaned  them,  a 
funeral  procession  of  30  canoes  bore  them  toward  Mackinaw,  the 
Indians  singing  the  songs  wMch  he  had  taught  them.  At  the 
shore,  near  the  mission,  the  sacred  relics  were  received  by  the 
priests,  and,  with  the  solemn  ceremony  of  the  church,  deposited 
under  the  floor  of  the  rude  chapeL 


chaptbb  vn. 

EXPLOEATIOI^S  BY  LaSALLE. 


We  must  now  turn  from  Marquette,  whose  great  piety,  energy 
and  self-denial  made  him  a  model  of  the  order  to  which  he  be- 
longed, and  again  introduce  LaSalle  on  the  stage  of  action.  The 
previous  voyage  had  well  nigh  established  the  fact  that  the  Miss- 
issippi discharged  its  waters  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico ;  yet  he  and 
others  now  entertained  the  opinion  that  some  of  its  great  tribu- 
taries might  afibrd  a  direct  passage  to  the  Pacific.  It  was  the 
great  problem  of  the  age  to  discover  this  passage,  and  LaSalle 
proposed  not  only  to  solve  it  by  exploring  tiie  great  river  to  its 
mouth,  but  to  erect  a  fort  on  it»  outlet,  and  thus  secure  to  France 
the  possession  of  its  valley.  To  further  his  object,  he  gained  the 
influence  and  support  of  Frontenac,  and  induced  some  of  the 
Canadian  merchants  to  become  partners  in  the  adventure. 

Fort  Frontenac. — The  new  governor  had  no  sooner  been  installed 
in  office,  than,  with  eagle  eye,  he  surveyed  the  resources  of  Cana- 
da, and  prepared  to  get  tiiem  under  his  control.  LaSalle  had 
iniormed  him  that  tiie  English  and  Iroquois  were  intriguing  with  the 
Indians  of  the  upper  lakes  to  induce  them  to  break  their  peace 
with  the  French,  and  transfer  their  trade  in  peltries  from  Mon- 
treal to  New  York*  Partly  to  counteract  this  design,  and  in  part 
to  monox>olize  the  ftir  trade  for  his  own  benefit,  he  determined  to 
build  a  fort  on  Lake  Ontario,  near  the  site  of  the  present  city  of 
Kingston.  Lest  he  should  excite  the  jealousy  of  the  merchants, 
he  gave  out  that  he  only  intended  to  make  a  tour  to  the  upper  part 
of  the  colony,  to  look  ^fter  the  Indians.  Being  without  sufQcient 
means  of  his  own.  he  required  the  merchants  to  famish  each  a 
certain  number  oi  men  and  canoes  for  the  expedition.  When 
spring  opened,  he  sent  LaSalle  in  advance  to  summon  the  Iroquois 
sachems  to  meet  at  the  site  of  the  proposed  fort,  while  he  followed 
at  his  leisure.  In  obedience  to  his  call,  the  chiefs  arrived,  and 
were  much  pleased  with  the  attentions  shown  them  by  the  gov- 
ernor. Flattered  by  his  blandishments,  and  awed  by  his  audacity, 
they  suffered  the  erection  of  the  fort,  which  was  called  Frontenac, 
after  its  founder.  The  governor  writes :  ^^  With  the  aid  of  a  ves- 
sel now  building,  we  can  command  the  lakes,  keep  peace  with  the 
Iroquois,  and  cut  off  the  fur  trade  from  the  English.  With 
another  fort  at  Niagara,  and  a  second  vessel  on  the  river  above, 
we  can  control  the  entire  chain  of  lakes."  These  far-reaching 
views  accorded  well  with  the  schemes  of  LaSalle,  who-was  shortly 
afterwards  employed  in  reducing  them  to  practice.  The  erection 
of  the  fort  was  in  violation  of  the  king's  regulations,  which  re- 
quired the  fur  traders  of  Canada  to  carry  on  their  trade  with  the 
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Indians  within  the  limits  of  the  settlements.  In  view,  however,  of 
its  gi*eat  im}K>rtance  as  a  means  of  defence  against  the  Iroquois,  all 
legal  objections  were  waived,  and  provision  was  made  to  maintain 
it.  It  also  served  as  a  stepping-stone  for  its  subsequent  owner  to 
make  other  and  greater  westward  stiides  in  the  cause  of  discovery. 

In  1674,  LaSaUe  visited  France  to  petition  the  king  for  tlie  rank 
of  nobility,  and  to  negotiate  with  him  for  a  grant  in  seignor^'  of 
the  new  fort  and  adjacent  lands.  As  a  consideration  for  the  lat- 
ter, he  agreed  to  reimburse  him  for  what  it  had  already  cost  to 
mamtain  in  it  an  adequate  garrison,  and  provide  for  the  spiritual 
wants  of  the  settlements  that  might  gather  about  it.  His  petition 
was  granted,  and  he  returned  to  Canada  the  proprietor  of  one  of 
tlie  most  valuable  estates  in  the  province.  His  relatives,  pleased 
with  his  flattering  prospects,  advanced  him  large  sums  oi  money, 
which  enabled  him  to  comply  with  his  agreement.  Besides  fiir- 
nisliing  the  stipulated  military  and  clerical  forces,  and  providing 
a  chapel  for  the  latter,  he  built  four  small  decked  vessels  to  o^rry 
freight  to  the  head  of  the  lake,  whither  he  next  expected  to  ad- 
vance. A  period  of  more  than  three  years  now  succeeded,  in 
which  all  Canada  was  rent  with  civil  feuds.  Altercations  sprang 
up  between  rival  traders  j  Jesuits  and  EecoUets  were  embittered 
by  dissensions,  and  the  civU  authorities  became  corrupt,  and  en- 
gaged in  intrigues,  attended  with  the  greatest  acrimony.  It  was 
impossible  for  a  person  of  LaSalle's  prominence  to  avoid  becoming 
a  mark  for  the  shafts  of  those  who  differed  witli  him  in  opinion 
and  interest.  As  soon,  however,  as  he  could  extricate  himself 
from  the  jarring  factions,  he  again  visited  France,  to  obtain  the 
recognition  and  support  of  the  government  in  his  contemplated 
undertaking.  His  object  being  regarded  with  favor  by  the  minis- 
ter, he  was  authorized  to  proceed  with  his  discoveries,  and  occupy 
the  new  found  countries  by  the  erection  of  forts,  while,  in  liett  of 
other  support,  he  was  granted  a  monopoly  in  buffalo  skins,  which, 
it  was  believeid,  would  be  a  source  of  great  wealth.  His  relatives 
made  additional  advances  of  money,  and  in  July,  1678,  he  sailed 
with  30  men  and  a  large  supply  of  implements  for  the  construction 
and  outfit  of  vessels.  After  a  i)rosperous  A^oyage  he  arrived  at 
Quebec,  and  proceeded  thence  up  the  river  and  lake  to  his 
seignory. 

Among  the  employes  he  had  brought  with  him  was  an  Italian, 
named  Henri  Tonti,  who  had  lost  one  of  his  hands  by  the  explo- 
sion of  a  grenade  in  the  Sicilian  wars.  Kotwithstanddng  the  loss 
of  his  hand,  and  a  constitution  naturally  feeble,  his  indomitable 
will  made  him  superior  to  most  men  in  physical  endurance. 
Besides  these  qualities,  so  valuable  in  the  pioneer,  he  possessed  a 
fideUty  which  neither  adversity  nor  the  intrigues  of  enemies  could 
swerve  from  the  interests  of  his  employer.*  On  his  way  through 
Quebec,  he  also  obtained  the  services  of  M.  Lamotte.  a  person  of 
much  energy  and  integity  of  character,  but  not  so  emcient  an  as- 
sistant as  Tonti. 

Among  the  missionaries  who  became  associat/Cd  with  LaSalle  in 
his  future  explorations,  may  be  mentioned  Louis  Hennepin,  Gabriel 
Kibourde  and  Zenobe  Membre.    All  of  them  were  Flemings,  all 

*  His  father  had  been  erovemor  of  Ckieta,  but  fled  to  Fraaoe  to  escape  the  political 
oonvulstons  of  bis  native  country.  He  was  an  able  financier,  and  won  distinction  as 
the  inventor  of  Tontine  Life  Insurance. 
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BecoUetB,  but  in  other  respects  different  Hennepin,  in  early  life, 
read  with  unwearied  delight  the  adventures  of  travelers,  and  felt 
a  burning  desire  to  visit  strange  lands.  Yielding  to  his  ruling 
passion,  he  set  out  on  a  roving  mission  through  Holland^  where  he 
exposed  himself  in  trenches  and  seiges  for  the  salvation  of  the 
soldier.  Finding,  at  length,  his  old  inclination  to  travel  returning, 
he  obtained  permission  of  his  superior  to  visit  America,  where,  in 
accordance  with  his  wandering  proclivity,  he  became  connected 
with  the  adventures  of  LaSalle.  In  this  capacity  he  won  distinc- 
tion as  an  explorer,  but  afterwards  tarnished  his  reputation  with 
false  pretensions.  Kibonrde  was  a  hale  and  cheerful  old  man  of 
64  years,  and  though  possessing  fewer  salient  points  of  character 
than  Hennepin,  he  greatly  excelled  him  in  purity  of  Ufe.  He  re- 
nounced station  and  ease  for  the  privations  of  a  missionary,  and 
at  last  was  stricken  down  by  the  parricidal  hand  of  those  he  fain 
would  have  benefited.  Membre,  like  Hennepin,  is  accused  of  vanity 
and  falsehood.  He  must,  however^  have  possessed  redeeming 
traits,  for  he  long  remained  the  faithful  comx)aiiion  of  LaSalle, 
and  finally  perished  in  his  service. 

On  arriving  at  the  fort,  LaSalle  sent  15  men  with  merchandise 
to  Lake  Michigan,  to  trade  for  furs.  After  disposing  of  the  goods, 
they  were  instructed  to  proceed  with  the  bartered  commodities  to 
Illinois,  and  there  await  his  arrival.  The  next  step  he  hoped  to 
make  in  his  westward  progress  was  the  erection  of  a  fort  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Niagara.  He  thought  if  he  could  control  thi^ 
key  to  the  chain  of  lakes  above,  he  could  also  conti-ol  the  Indian 
trade  of  the  interior.  For  this  purpose,  LaMotte  and  Henepin, 
with  16  men^  on  the  18th  of  November,  embarked  in  one  of  the 
small  vessels  which  lay  at  the  fort^  and  started  for  the  mouth  of 
the  river.  Retarded  by  adverse  winds,  it  was  not  till  the  6th  of 
December  that  they  reached  their  destination  and  effected  a  land- 
ing. Here  they  met  with  a  band  of  Seneca«  from  a  neighboring 
vifiage,  who  gazed  upon  them  with  curious  eyes,  and  listened  with 
great  wonderment  to  a  song  which  they  sung  in  honor  of  their 
safe  arrival.  When,  however,  the  erection  of  a  fort  was  com- 
menced, their  surprise  gave  way  to  jealousy,  and  it  became  neces- 
sarv  to  obtain  the  consent  of  tiie  chiefs  before  the  work  could  be 
completed.  With  this  object  in  view,  LaMotte  and  Hennepin, 
loaded  with  presents,  set  out  to  visit  the  principal  town,  situated 
near  the  site  of  Rochester,  New  York.  Arriving  thither  after  a 
journey  of  5  days,  they  were  received  by  a  committee  of  32  chiefs, 
to  whom  they  made  known  their  object.  LaMotte  distributed 
gifts  among  the  chiefs  with  a  lavish  hand,  and  by  means  of  his 
interpreter,  used  all  the  tact  and  eloquence  of  which  he  was  mas- 
ter to  gain  their  consent  to  the  erection  of  the  fort.  They  readily 
received  the  gifts,  but  answered  the  interpreter  with  evasive  gen- 
eralities, and  the  embassy  was  jcompelled  t/O  return  without  a 
definite  reply.  In  the  meantime  LaSalle  and  Tonti,  who  had  been 
detained  in  procuring  supplies  for  the  new  settlement,  arrived. 
They  had  also  encountered  unfavorable  winds,  and  LaSalle,  anx- 
ious to  hasten  forward,  entrusted  one  of  his  vessels  to  the  pilot, 
who,  disregarding  his  instructions,  suff'erediier  to  become  wrecked. 
The  crew  escape,  but  with  the  exception  of  the  cables  and 
anchors  intended  to  be  used  in  building  a  ship  above  the  cataract, 
the  cargo  was  lost.    LaSalle,  who  was  more  than  an  ordinary  mas- 
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ter  of  Indian  diplomacy,  next  visited  the  Senecas,  and  partially 
obtained  his  request.  In  lieu  of  the  fort,  he  was  permitted  to 
erect  a  warehouse.  This  was  completed,  and  used  as  a  shelter  for 
the  men  during  the  ensuing  winter,  and  a  depository  for  mer- 
chandise in  his  subsequent  transactions  on  the  lakes. 

The  Oriffin. — ^A  more  vital  consideration,  and  that  which  next 
engaged  the  attention  of  LaSalle,  was  the  building  of  a  vessel  on 
tlie  river.  The  point  selected  for  this  purpose  was  on  the  east  side 
of  the  river,  at  the  mouth  of  Cayuga  creek,  6  miles  above  tlie 
cataract.  The  men  struggled  up  the  steep  hights  above  Lewiston 
with  the  necessary  equipments,  and  on  the  22d  of  January,  1679, 
commenced  the  laborious  tasK  of  carrying  them  to  the  point 
selected,  some  12  miles  distant.  Arriving  thither,  Tonti  immedi- 
ately commenced  the  task  of  building  the  vessel,  while  LaSalle 
returned  to  Frontenac,  to  replace  the  stores  which  had  been  lost 
in  the  lake.  Notwithstanding  the  attempt  of  the  Senecas  to  burn 
the  vessel  as  she  grew  on  the  stocks,  in  due  time  she  was  finished 
and  ready  to  launch.  The  iiring  of  cannon  annouiiced  her  com- 
pletion, and  as  the  men  chanted  a  song  in  honor  of  their  success, 
and  the  Indians  stared  at  the  novel  sight,  she  gracefully  glidea 
out  on  the  waters  of  the  Niagara.  Duiing  her  construction,  they 
were  greatly  amazed  at  the  ribs  of  the  huge  monster,  but  now 
they  looked  with  increased  surprise  at  the  grim  muzzles  of  5  can- 
non looking  through  her  port  holes,  and  a  huge  creature,  part  lion 
and  part  eagle,  carved  on  the  prow.  The  figure  was  a  griffin, 
after  which  the  vessel  was  named,  in  honor  of  the  armorial  bear- 
ings of  Frontenac.  She  was  taken  further  up  the  river,  where  the 
men  supplied  her  with  rigging,  and  Tonti  anxiously  awaited  the 
arrival  of  LaSalle.  This  did  not  occur  till  August,  he  having,  in 
the  meantime,  been  detained  by  financial  difficulties,  growing  out 
of  the  attempt  of  enemies  to  injure  his  credit.  He  brought  with 
him  Eibourde  and  Membre,  to  preach  the  faith  among  the  tribes 
of  the  west,  which  he  now  proposed  to  visit 

To  defer  the  enteri)rise  longer,  would  be  to  defeat  it,  and  on  the 
7th  of  August,  1679,  the  voyagers  embarked.  The  extended  sails 
of  their  little  craft  catching  the  breeze,  bore  her  safely  out  on  the 
bosom  of  Lake  Erie.  Never  before  had  been  pictured  in  its 
waters  the  image  of  fluttering  canvas,  and  to  the  Griffin  belongs 
the  honor  of  first  coursing  the  highway  which  is  now  whiten^ 
with  the  sails  of  such  an  extended  commerce.  After  a  prosperous 
voyage  up  the  lake,  they  entered  the  Detroit,  and  passed  on  each 
bank  a  pleasant  succession  of  prairies  and  forests,  alive  with 
game.  The  men  leaped  ashore,  and  soon  the  decks  of  the  Griffin 
were  strewn  with  the  dead  bodies  of  deer,  turkeys  and  bears,  upon 
whose  fiesh  the  crew  feasted  with  the  greatest  relish.  Ascending 
Lake  St.  Clair  and  the  rest  of  the  strait,  they  entered  Lake  Huron, 
which  appeared  like  a  vast  mivror  set  in  a  firame  fantastic  with 
rocks  and  verdure.  So  pure  and  transparent  were  the  waters, 
the  fish  on  the  pebbled  bottom  below  seemed  the  only  inhabitants 
of  earth,  while  their  little  bark  floated  like  a  cloud  in  mid-air 
above  them.  At  first  the  voyage  was  prosperous,  and  islet  after 
islet  loomed  up  before  them,  which  the  strange  mirage  of  the 
waters  converted  into  huge  Tritons  stalking  rapidly  by,  and  disap- 
2)earing  in  the  distance  behind.  Soon,  however,  the  breeze  before 
which  they  moved  freshened  into  a  gale,  and  at  last  became  an 
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aiigiy  tempest,  canaing  the  greatest  alarm.  All  fell  to  praying  ex- 
cept the  pilot,  who  was  incensed  at  the  idea  of  ignobly  perishing 
in  the  lake,  arter  having  breasted  the  storms  and  won  the  honors 
of  the  ocean.  LaSalle  and  the  friars  evoked  the  aid  of  St  An- 
thony of  Padua,  whom  they  declared  the  patron  of  the  expedition, 
and  promised  a  chapel  if  he  would  deliver  them  from  the  devour- 
ing waves.  The  saint,  it  is  said,  answered  their  prayers ;  the 
biUow-tossed  bosom  of  the  lake  became  still,  and  the  Griffin  rode 
into  the  straits  of  Mackinaw  uninjured.  A  salute  of  cannon  an- 
nounced their  arrival  at  the  Jesuit  mission,  where  they  efiected  a 
landing,  and  immediately  repaired  to  the  chapel  to  offer  thanks  for 
their  recent  deliverance. 

Here,  under  the  shadow  of  the  cross,  the  votaries  of  mammon 
had  erected  a  bazaar  for  the  fur  trade,  which  they  carried  on  vWth 
or  without  a  license,  as  best  suited  their  interests.  All  of  them 
looked  with  jealous  eyes  upon  LaSalle,  but  openly  extended  a  wel- 
come to  him,  that  l^ey  might  allay  suspicions  respecting  their 
secret  designs  against  his  enterprise.  With  motives  little  better, 
the  Indians  saluted  him  with  a  volley  of  musketry,  and  soon 
swarmed  in  canoes  around  the  Griffin,  which  they  called  a  floating 
fort^  and  evidently  regarded  it  with  greater  curiosity  than  good 
will.  Not  only  the  residents  were  secretly  hostile,  but  it  soon  ap- 
peared that  his  own  men  had  proved  treacherous.  Most  of  those 
he  had  sent  up  the  lakes  with  merchandise  had  sold  it  and  kept 
the  proceeds,  instead  of  going  with  them,  as  directed,  to  Illinois. 
LaSalle  arrested  four  of  them  at  Mackinaw,  and  sent  Tonti  to  the 
Straits  of  St.  Mary  after  two  others,  whom  he  also  succeeded  in 
capturing. 

As  soon  as  Tonti  returned,  LaSalle  weighed  anchor  and  sailed 
Hurough  the  Straits  into  Lake  Michigan,  and  landed  at  an  island 
near  tiie  entrance  of  Green  Bay.  Here  he  was  received  with  great 
hospitality  by  a  Potawatamie  chief,  and  met  with  a  number  of  his 
traders,  who,  unlike  the  others,  had  faithfully  disposed  of  his 
goods  and  collected  a  large  quantity  of  furs.  He  at  once  resolved 
to  send  them,  with  others  he  had  collected  on  the  way  to  Niagara, 
for  the  benefit  of  his  creditors.  Such  a  transaction  was  not  author- 
ized by  his  license  of  discovery,  yet  his  will  was  law,  and  despite 
the  protest  of  his  followers,  the  fiirs  were  carried  aboard  the  Grif- 
fin. The  pilot,  after  disposing  of  the  cargo,  was  instructed  to 
return  with  her  to  the  southern  shore  of  the  lake.  Her  cannons 
thundered  forth  a  parting  salute,  and  soon  the  little  bark  melted 
out  of  sight  in  the  distance.  LaSalle,  with  the  remaining  men, 
now  embarked  in  canoes,  laden  with  a  forge,  tools  and  arms,  and 
started  for  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Joseph.  Unfortunately,  they 
found  the  lake  broken  with  constant  storms,  which  frequently  im- 
periled their  own  lives  and  made  them  tremble  for  the  fate  of  the 
Griffin.  After  a  long  voyage,  in  which  they  suffered  much  from 
hardship  and  hunger,  they  arrived  at  their  destination.  Here 
they  exi>ected  to  meet  with  Tonti  and  twenty  of  the  men  who 
left  Mackinaw  simu]^^aneously  with  the  Griffin,  expecting  to  make 
their  way  along  the  eastern  shore  of  the  lake.  After  waiting 
some  time  in  vain  for  their  arrival,  those  who  had  come  with  La- 
Salle urged  upon  him  the  necessity  of  pushing  forward  to  obtain 
com  &om  the  Illinois  before  they  departed  for  their  winter  hunt- 
ing grounds.    He  decided  it  unwise  to  grant  their  request,  and,  to 
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divert  their  minds  from  the  subject,  commenced  the  erection  of  a 
fort  After  laboring  some  twenty  days,  and  the  structure  was 
far  advanced,  Tonti  and  ten  of  his  companions  arrived.  At  the 
instance  of  LaSalle  he  immediately  went  back  with  two  men  to 
hasten  forward  the  others,  who  were  without  provisions,  and  hunt- 
ing as  a  means  of  support  On  their  way  a  violent  storm  overset 
their  canoes  and  destroyed  their  provisions,  and  they  were  com- 
I>elled  to  return.  Shortly  after,  of  their  own  accord,  the  absent 
men  made  their  way  to  the  fort,  and  the  entire  party  was  again 
united.  The  only  care  which  now  oppressed  LaBalle  was  the  ab- 
sence of  the  Griffin.  Ample  time  had  elapsed  for  her  return,  but 
nowhere  on  the  wild  solitude  of  waters  was  he  cheered  with  the 
sight  of  a  sail.  Euefiil  forebodings  saddened  his  breast  when  he 
thought  of  her  fate,  and  two  men  were  sent  down  the  lake,  with 
instructions  to  conduct  her  to  the  moutii  of  the  St  Joseph,  in  case 
they  were  able  to  find  her.  The  fort  was  finished  and  named 
Miami,  after  a  neighboring  tribe  of  Indians*^ 

Without  further  delay,  on  the  3d  of  December,  1679,  the  party, 
numbering  33  persons,  commenced  ascending  the  bt  Joseph. 
Already  the  margins  of  the  stream  were  glassed  with  sheets  of  ice 
and  the  adjacent  forests  were  gray  and  bare.  Four  days  brought 
them  to  the  site  of  South  Bend,  to  look  for  the  path  leading  across 
the  portage  to  the  Kankakee.  A  Mohegan  hunter,  who  accompa- 
nied the  expedition,  and  who  was  now  expected  to  act  as  a  guide, 
was  absent  in  quest  of  game,  and  LaSalle  sallied  forth  to  find  the 
way.  In  the  blinding  snow  and  tangled  woods  he  soon  became 
lost,  and  the  day  wore  away  ^vithout  his  return.  Tonti,  becoming 
alarmed  for  his  safety,  sent  men  to  scour  the  forest  and  fire  guns 
to  direct  his  course  to  the  camp.  It  was  not,  however,  till  the 
next  afternoon  that  he  made  his  appearance.  Two  opossums  dan- 
gled in  his  girdle,  which  he  had  killed  vrith.  a  club,  while  suspended 
by  their  tails  irom  overhanging  boughs.  After  missing  his  way, 
he  was  compelled  to  make  the  circuit  of  a  large  swamp,  and  it  was 
late  at  night  before  he  got  back  to  the  river.  Here  ne  fired  his 
gun  as  a  signal,  and  soon  after,  discovering  a  light,  made  up  to  it, 
supposing  it  came  from  the  camp  of  his  men.  To  his  surprise  it 
jiroved  to  be  the  lonely  bivouac  of  some  Indian,  who  had  fled  at 
the  report  of  his  gun.  He  called  aloud  in  several  Indian  tongues, 
but  only  the  reverberations  of  his  voice  in  the  surrounding  soli- 
tude met  his  ear.  Ix>oking  aroimd,  he  discovered  under  the  trunk 
of  a  huge  tree  a  couch  made  of  dried  grass,  still  warm  and  im- 
pressed with  the  form  of  its  recent  occupant  He  took  possession 
and  slept  unmolested  till  morning,  when,  without  further  difficulty, 
ho  found  his  way  to  camp.  Meanwhile,  the  Mohegan  hunter  had 
arrived,  and  soon  the  whole  party  stood  on  the  banks  of  the  Kan- 
kakee, coursing  its  way  in  zig-zags  among  tufto  of  tall  grass  and 
clumps  of  alder.  Into  its  current,  which  a  tall  man  might  easily 
bestride,  they  set  their  canoes,  and  slowly  moved  down  its  slug- 
gish, slimy  waters.  So  full  was  its  channel  that  the  voyagers 
seemed  sailing  on  the  surface  of  the  ground,  while  their  evening 
shadows,  unobstructed  by  banks,  fell  far  beyond  their  cauoes,  and 
trpoi>ed  like  huge  phantoms  along  by  their  side.  By  and  by  it 
grew  to  a  considerable  stream,  from  the  drainage  of  miry  barrens 
and  reedy  marshes  skirting  its  banks.  Still  farther  on  succeeded 
prairies  and  woodlands,  recently  scorched  by  the  fires  of  Indian 
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hunters,  and  here  and  there  deeply  scarred  with  the  trails  of  buf- 
£^o.  Occasionally,  on  the  distant  verge  of  tlie  prairies,  they 
could  see  Indians  in  pursuit  of  these  animals,  while  at  night  the 
horizon  blazed  with  camp  fires  where  they  were  cooking  and  feast- 
ing upon  their  sweetly  flavored  meats.  LaSalle's  Mohegan  hunter 
h^  been  unsuccessful,  and  his  half-starved  men  would  gladly 
have  shared  with  the  Indians  their  rich  repast.  Their  wants  were 
however  unexpectedly  relieved  by  the  happy  discovery  of  a  huge 
bull  so  deeply  mired  he  was  unable  to  escape.  So  ponderous  was 
his  huge  body  that  when  killed  it  required  12  men,  with  the  aid 
of  cables,  to  extricate  him  from  the  mud.  Eefreshed  witii  a  boun- 
tiful repast,  they  again  betook  themselves  to  their  canoes,  and 
soon  entered  the  Dlmois,  meandering  through  plains  of  richest  ver- 
dure. They  were  then  the  pasture  grounds  of  innumerable  deer 
and  bufialo,  but  now  wondrously  ti'ansformed  into  scenes  of  agri- 
cultural thrift.  On  the  right  they  passed  the  high  plateau  of  Buf- 
falo Bock,  long  the  favorite  resort  of  the  Indians.  Farther  down, 
on  the  left,  appeared  a  lofty  promontory  beautifully  crested  with 
trees,  and  soon  destined  to  be  crowned  \idth  the  bulwarks  of  an 
impregnable  fortress.  Below,  on  the  north  shore,  stood  the  prin- 
cipal town  of  the  Illinois,  in  which  Hennepin  counted  461  lodges, 
each  containing  from  6  to  8  families.  These  structures  were  made 
of  poles  in  the  form  of  an  oblong  rectangle.  Those  composing  the 
sides  rose  perpendicularly  from  the  ground,  and  at  the  top  were 
united  in  the  form  of  an  arch.  O&ers  crossing  these  at  right 
angles  completed  the  framework,  which  was  afterward  neatly  in- 
closed in  a  covering  of  rushes.  As  had  been  feared  by  the  voya- 
gers, the  Illinois  were  absent,  and  their  village  a  voiceless  solitude. 
The  presence  of  savages  is  often  a  cause  of  alarm,  but  now  the 
case  was  reversed,  for  LaSalle  desired  to  obtain  from  them  com 
for  his  famishing  companions.  Soon  some  of  his  men  discovered 
large  quantities  of  it  stored  away  in  pits,  but  at  first  refrained  from 
taking  it,  lest  they  might  seriously  offend  its  owners.  Necessity, 
however,  generally  gets  the  better  of  prudence,  and  they  took  a 
quantity  sufficient  to  supply  their  present  wants,  and  departed 
down  the  river. 

On  the  1st  of  January,  1680,  they  again  landed  to  hear  mass, 
and  wish  each  other  a  happy  new  year.  Father  Hennepin  closed 
the  exercises  by  haranguing  the  men  on  the  importance  of  patience, 
faith  and  constancy.  Two  days  afterward  they  entered  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  river  now  called  Peoria  Lake,  after  the  Indians  who 
dwelt  upon  its  banks.  Columns  of  smoke,  rising  gracefully  from 
the  forest  below,  now  announced  the  presence  of  Indians,  who, 
LaSalle  had  reasons  to  suspect,  were  averse  to  his  enterprise.  Un- 
dismayed, they  moved  down  the  lake,  which  soon  narrowed  to  the 
usual  width  of  the  river,  when,  just  beyond,  they  discovered  some 
80  Illinois  wigwams  on  the  opposite  banks.  Dropping  their  pad- 
dles and  seizing  their  weapons,  they  were  rapidly  borne  toward 
the  astounded  savages.  LaSalle,  aware  that  the  least  hesitancy 
on  his  part  would  be  construed  as  fear,  leaped  ashore  with  his  lit- 
tle baoid  of  Frenchmen,  each  armed  and  ready  for  action.  Such 
audacity  was  too  much,  even  for  Indian  heroism.  Women  and 
children  ti'embled  with  fear;  brave  warriors  fled  in  the  utmost 
terror,  but  a  few  of  the  more  bold  rallied  and  made  overtures  of 
peace.     Two  chiefs  advanced  and  displayed  a  calumet,  which  La- 
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Salle  recognized  by  exhibiting  one  of  his  own,  and  the  hostile  dem- 
onstrations terminated  in  friendship.  If ext  succeeded  a  feast,  and 
whUe  some  placed  the  food  in  the  mouths  of  the  Frenchmen,  oth- 
ers, with  great  obsequiousness,  greased  their  feet  with  bears'  oiL 

As  soon  as  LaSalle  could  disengage  himself  tcom.  their  caresses, 
he  informed  them  that  in  descendmg  the  river  he  had  visited  their 
town  and  taken  com  &om  their  granaries.  He  stated  that  he  had 
been  forced  to  the  commission  of  this  unlawful  act  to  save  his  men 
frpm  hunger,  and  was  now  ready  to  make  restitution.  In  explain- 
ing the  object  of  his  visit,  he  said  he  had  come  to  erect  a  fort  in 
their  midst,  to  protect  them  against  the  Iroquois,  and  to  build  a 
large  canoe  in  which  to  descend  the  Mississippi  to  tiiie  sea,  and 
thence  return  with  goods  to  exchange  for  their  furs.  K,  however, 
they  did  not  regard  his  plans  with  favor,  he  concluded  hj  stating 
he  would  pass  on  to  the  Osages,  in  the  present  limits  of  Missouri, 
and  give  them  the  benefit  of  his  trade  and  influence.  The  allusion 
to  these  Indians  aroused  their  jealousy,  which  had  long  existed 
between  the  two  tribes,  and  the  Illinois  readily  assented  to  his 
wishes,  and  were  loud  in  their  professions  of  friendship. 

Notwithstanding  this  auspicious  reception,  it  soon  became  evi- 
dent to  LaSalle  that  secret  enemies  were  intriguing  to  defeat  his 
ent'Crprise.  Some  of  his  men,  dissatisfied  and  muluious  from  the 
first,  secretiy  endeavored  to  foment  disaffection  and  ill-will  in  the 
better  disposed  of  his  followers.  They  represented  to  their  com- 
rades tiie  folly  of  longer  remaining  the  dupes  and  slaves  of  a 
leader  whose  wild  schemes  and  imaginary  hopes  could  never  be 
realized.  What  could  be  expected,  said  they,  after  following  him 
to  the  extreme  confines  of  the  earth  and  to  remote  and  dangerous 
seas,  but  to  either  miserably  perish  or  return  the  victims  of  dis- 
ease and  poverty.  They  urged  that  the  only  way  to  escape  these 
evils  was  to  return  before  distance  and  the  waste  of  strength  and 
means  rendered  it  impossible.  It  wa8  even  hinted  tiiat  it  might 
be  best  to  escape  from  tiieir  present  calamities  by  the  death  of 
their  author:  then  they  might  retrace  their  steps  and  share  in  the 
credit  of  what  had  already  been  accomplished,  iostead  of  further 
protracting  their  labors  for  another  to  monopolize  the  honors. 
Fortunately  those  who  entertained  these  views  were  too  few  in 
numbers  te  reduce  them  te  practice.  Unable  te  efi^ect  anything 
with  their  own  countrymen,  they  next  turned  te  the  savages. 
Having  obtained  a  secret  interview,  they  informed  them  that  La- 
Salle had  entered  inte  a  conspiracy  witii  the  Iroquois  to  efiect 
their  destruction,  and  that  he  was  now  in  the  countiy  to  ascertain 
their  strength  and  build  a  fort  in  furtherance  of  this  object.  They 
also  said  that,  while  he  was  ostensibly  preparing  to  visit  Fort 
Frontenac,  his  real  object  was  to  invite  the  Iroquois  to  make  an 
invasion  into  their  country  as  soon  as  he  was  prepared  to  assist 
them.  The  Indians,  ever  suspicious  and  ready  to  listen  to  charges 
of  tnis  kind,  became  morose  and  reserved.  LaSalle,  noticing  their 
altered  demeanor,  at  once  suspected  his  men,  and  soon  obtained 
information  establishing  the  truth  of  their  i»erfidy.  To  remove  the 
false  impressions,  he  reminded  the  Indians  that  the  smallness  of 
his  force  indicate  a  mission  of  peace,  and  not  of  war ;  and  that 
neither  prudence  nor  humanity  would  ever  permit  him  to  form  an 
alliance  with  the  Iroquois,  whose  brutal  and  revengeful  conduct 
he  had  always  regarded  with  honor  and  detestation.    His  great 
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self  possession  and  frankness,  together  with  the  evident  truthful- 
ness of  his  remarks,  completely  ^vested  the  savages  of  suspicion 
and  restored  him  to  their  confidence.  Balked  in  their  efforts  to 
make  enemies  of  the  Indians,  the  conspirators,  as  a  last  resort, 
sought  the  life  of  their  employer.  Poison  was  secretly  placed  in 
his  food,  but  fortune  again  came  to  his  rescue.  By  the  timely  ad- 
ministration of  an  antidote  the  poison  was  neutralized,  and  his  lile 
was  saved.  This  was  an  age  of  poisoners,  and  it  had  not  been  long 
since  a  similar  attempt  against  the  life  of  LaSalle  had  been  made 
at  Fort  Frontenac. 

Hardly  had  LaSalle  escaped  the  machinations  of  his  own  men, 
before  he  became  involved  in  the  meshes  of  others,  with  whom  he 
sustained  not  even  the  most  remote  connection.  The  new  in- 
trigues, LaSalle,  in  a  letter  to  Count  Frontenae,  attributes  to  the 
Jesuit  Priest,  AUouez,  then  a  missionary  among  the  Miamis. 
Perhaps  LaSalle  on  account  of  his  partiality  for  the  EecoUets,  or 
more  likely  fearing  that  the  latter,  through  his  influence,  might 
become  more  potent  than  his  own  oi^er,  he  sent  a  Mascoutin  chief, 
called  Monso,  to  excite  the  jealousy  of  the  Illinois  against  him. 
They  came  equii)ped  with  presents,  which  drew  together  a  nightly 
conclave  of  chiefs,  to  whom  Monso  unbosomed  his  object.  Eising 
in  their  midst  he  said  he  had  been  sent  by  a  certain  Frenchman  to 
warn  them  against  the  designs  of  LaSalle.  He  then  denounced 
him  as  a  spy  of  the  Iroquois  on  his  way  to  secure  the  co-operation 
of  tribes  beyond  the  Mississippi,  with  the  hope  that  by  a  com- 
bined attack,  to  either  destroy  the  Illinois  or  drive  them  from  the 
country.  In  conclusion  he  added,  the  best  way  to  avert  these  ca- 
lamities was  to  stay  his  farther  progress,  by  causing  the  desertion 
of  his  men.  Having  thus  roused  the  suspicions  of  the  Illinois, 
the  envoys  hurridly  departed,  lest  they  might  have  to  confront  the 
object  of  their  foul  aspersions.  The  next  mommg  the  savages 
looked  suspicious  and  sullen.  A  glance  sufficed  to  convince 
LaSalle  that  new  difficulties  awaited  him,  nor  was  it  long  till  he 
ascertained  their  character.  A  chief,  to  whom  the  day  l^fore  he 
had  given  a  liberal  supply  of  presents,  privately  informed  him  of 
what  had  transpired  at  the  council  the  preceding  night.  This 
information  was  confirmed  by  what  occurred  at  a  feast,  given 
shortly  afterward  by  a  brother  of  the  principal  chief,  to  which 
LaSalle  and  his  men  were  invited.  While  the  repast  was  in  pre- 
paration their  host  endeavored  to  persuade  them  to  abandon  their 
journey  by  magnifying  the  dangers  which  would  attend  it.  He 
informed  them  that  the  object  of  his  invitation  was  not  only  to  re- 
fresh their  bodies  but  to  remove  from  their  minds  the  infatuation 
of  farther  attempting  an  errand  which  could  never  be  accom- 
plished. If  you  endeavor  to  descend  the  Mississippi,  said  he,  you 
will  find  its  banks  beset  with  tribes  whom  neither  numbers  nor 
courage  can  overcome,  while  all  who  enter  its  waters  will  be  ex- 
XK>sed  to  the  devouring  fangs  of  serpents  and  unnatural  monsters. 
Should  they  avoid  these,  he  added,  the  river  at  last  becomes  a 
succession  of  ragiqg  whirlpools,  which  plunge  headlong  into  a 
storm  smitten  sea,  from  which,  if  they  entei^,  escape  would  be 
impossible. 

The  most  of  LaSalle's  men  knew  little  of  Indian  artifice,  and 
were  greatly  alarmed  at  the  thought  of  having  to  encounter  such 
formidable  perils.    Some  of  the  older  and  more  experienced  en- 
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deavored  to  expose  these  misrepresentations,  but  as  we  shall 
presently  see,  with  only  partial  success.  LaSalle  knew  in  a  mo- 
ment, from  what  had  been  told  him,  the  object  of  the  speaker  was 
to  deceive  his  men  and  seduce  them  from  their  allegiance.  After 
expressing  his  thanks  for  the  timely  warning,  he  replied  as 
follows : 

*'Tlie  greater  the  dancer  the  greater  the  honor;  and  even  if  the  danger  were 
real,  a  Frenchman  would  never  be  afraid  to  meet  it  But  were  not  the  Illinois 
Jealous?  Had  they  not  been  deludtsd  by  lies?  We  were  not  asleep,  my  brotlier, 
wlien  Monso  came  to  tell  yon,  under  cover  of  niglit«  that  we  were  spies  of  the 
Iroquois.  The  presents  he  gave  you,  that  you  mieht  believe  his  falsehoods, 
are  at  this  moment  buried  in  the  earth  under  this  lodge.  If  he  told  the  trutii 
why  did  he  skullc  awav  in  the  dark?  Why  did  he  not  show  himself  by  day  ? 
Do  you  not  see  that  when  we  first  came  among  you,  and  your  camp  was  all  in 
confusion,  we  could  have  killed  you  without  needing  help  ft'om  the  Iroquois, 
and  now  while  I  am  speaking,  could  we  not  put  your  old  men  to  death,  while 
your  young  warriors  are  all  gone  away  to  hunt  If  we  meant  to  make  war 
on  you,  we  should  need  no  help  from  the  Iroquois,  who  have  so  often  felt  the 
force  of  our  arms.  Look  at  what  we  have  brought  you.  It  is  not  weapons  to  dis- 
Btroy  vou,  but  merchandise  and  tools  for  your  good.  If  you  still  harbor  evil 
thoughts  of  us,  be  frank  as  we  are  and  speak  them  boldly.  Go  after  the  Im- 
poster,  Monso,  and  bring  blm  back  that  we  may  answer  him  face  to  face ;  for 
he  never  saw  either  us  or  the  Iroquois  and  what  cau  he  know  of  the  plots  he 
pretends  to  reveal? " 

The  savage  orator,  too  mnch  astounded  at  these  disclosures  to 
attempt  a  reply^  ordered  the  feast  to  proceed. 

Labile,  suspicions  of  danger,  the  night  after  the  feast  stationed 
sentinels  near  the  lodges  of  the  French  to  watch  the  movements 
of  their  recent  entertainers.  The  night  passed  without  disturb- 
ance, and  at  early  dawn  he  sailed  forth  to  find,  that  instead  of 
watching  the  enemy,  6  of  his  men  had  basely  deserted.  Doubt- 
less, in  part  to  escape  the  imaginary  dangers  already  alluded  to, 
but  mostly  on  account  of  previous  disaffection,  they  had  aban- 
doned their  employer  at  the  time  when  he  had  the  greatest  need 
of  their  services.  LaSalle  assembled  the  remainder,  and  spoke  in 
severe  terms  of  the  baseness  of  those  who  had  left  him.  ^^  If  any 
one  yet  remains,  ^  he  continued,  "  who  from  cowardice  desires  to 
return,  let  him  wait  till  spring,  and  he  can  then  go  without  the 
stigma  of  desertion. "  One  of  the  principal  difficulties  attending 
the  early  French  enterprises  of  the  West  was  to  procure  trusty 
men.  The  wilderness  was  full  of  vagabond  hunters  who  had  fled 
from  the  discipline  of  civilized  life,  and  now  exhibited  an  extreme 
of  lawlessness  prox>ortioned  to  their  previous  restraints.  Their 
freedom  from  care,  and  immunity  from  the  consequences  of  crime, 
rendered  them  a  perpetual  lure  to  entice  others  from  the  duties  of 
legitimate  employment. 

Fort  Crevecceure. — LaSalle,  wearied  with  these  difficulties,  now 
determined  to  erect  a  fort  in  which  he  and  his  men  might  pass  the 
winter  without  molestation.  A  site  was  chosen  on  the  east  side 
of  the  river,  a  short  distance  below  the  outlet  of  the  lake.  This 
was  the  extremity  of  a  ridge  approaching  within  200  yards  of  the 
shore,  and  protected  on  each  side  by  deep  rav^^es.  To  fortify  the 
bluff  thus  formed,  a  ditch  was  dug  behind  to  connect  the  two 
ravines.  Embankments  were  thrown  up  to  increase  the  altitude 
of  the  different  sides,  and  the  whole  was  surrounded  with  a  palisade 
25  feet  in  hight.  *The  work  was  completed  by  erecting  within 
the   enclosure  buildings  for  the   accommodation  of  the    men. 
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LaSalle  bestowed  on  it  the  nameCreveccBar^*  an  apx)ellation  which 
still  perpetuates  the  misfortunes  and  disappointments  of  its  foun- 
der. The  Indians  remained  friendly,  and  the  new  fortification 
subserved  more  the  purpose  of  a  sanctuary  than  a  place  for  the 
discharge  of  military  duty.  Hennepin  preached  twice  on  the  Sab- 
bath, chanted  vespers,  and  regretted  that  the  want  of  wine  pre- 
vented the  celebratiou  of  mass.  Membre  daily  visited  the 
nimois  and,  despite  their  filth  and  disgusting  manners,  labored 
earnestly,  but  with  little  success,  for  their  spiritual  welfare.  Such 
was  the  first  French  occupation  of  the  territory  now  embraced  in 
the  present  limits  of  Illinois.  The  place  of  this  ancient  fort  may 
still  be  seen  a  short  distance  below  the  outlet  of  Peoria  Lake. 
For  years  ait^r  its  erection  the  country  around  the  lake  remained 
the  home  of  savages,  and  rich  pasture  grounds  for  herds  of  deer 
and  buffalo. 

Hitherto,  LaSalle  had  entertained  some  hope  that  the  Cnffin, 
which  had  on  board  anchors,  rigging,  and  other  necessary  articles 
for  the  construction  of  another  vessel,  might  still  be  safe.  He 
proposed  to  build  a  vessel  on  the  Illinois,  freight  her  with  buffalo 
hides,  collected  in  the  descent  of  the  Mississippi,  and  thence  saU 
to  the  West  Indies  or  France,  and  dispose  of  the  cargo.  The  Grif- 
fin, however,  with  her  much  needed  stores,  never  made  her  appear- 
ance. It  was  variously  believed  at  the  time  that  she  had  found- 
ered in  a  storm— -that  the  Indians  had  boarded  and  burnt  her — 
and  that  the  Jesuits  had  contrived  her  destruction.  LaSalle  was 
of  opinion  that  her  own  crew,  after  removing  the  cargo  of  furs  and 
mercliandise,  sunk  her  and  then  ran  away  with  their  ill-gotten 
siK)ils.  But  the  cause  of  the  loss  was  of  little  moment;  they  were 
gone,  and  there  was  no  alternative  left  LaSalle  but  to  return  to 
Frontenac  and  get  others  to  supply  their  place.  His  great  anxiety 
in  connection  with  this  step  was  the  fear  tliat  others  of  his  men 
might  take  advantage  of  his  absence  and  desert. 

While  revolving  this  subject  in  his  mind,  an  incident  occurred 
which  enabled  him  to  disabuse  their  minds  of  the  false  state- 
ments they  had  heard  in  regard  to  the  dangers  of  the  Mississippi. 
During  a  hunt  in  the  vicinity  of  the  fort,  he  chanced  to  meet  with 
a  young  Indian  who  had  been  absent  some  time  on  a  distant  war 
excursion.  Finding  him  almost  famished  with  hunger,  he  invited 
him  to  the  fort,  where  he  refreshed  him  with  a  generous  meal,  and 
questioned  him  with  apparent  indifference  respecting  the  Missis- 
sippi. Owing  to  his  long  absence,  he  knew  nothing  of  what  had 
transpired  between  his  countrymen  and  the  French,  and,  with 
great  ingenuousness,  imparted  all  the  information  required.  La- 
Salle now  gave  him  presents  not  to  mention  the  interview,  and, 
with  a  number  of  his  men,  repaired  to  the  camp  of  the  Illinois  to 
expose  their  misrepresentations.  Having  found  the  chiefs  at  a 
feast  of  bear's  meat,  he  boldly  accused  them  of  falsehood,,  and  at 
ODce  proceeded  to  verify  his  charges.  The  Master  of  Life,  he  de- 
clared, was  the  friend  of  truth,  and  had  revealed  to  him  the  actual 
character  of  the  Mississippi.  He  then  gave  such  an  accurate 
account  of  it,  that  his  astonished  but  credulous  auditors  believed 
his  knowledge  had  been  obtained  in  a  supernatural  manner,  and  at 
once  confessed  their  guilt.  It  was  their  desire,  they  said,  to  have 
him  remain  with  them,  and  they  had  resorted  to  artifice  for  this 
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purpose,  and  not  to  do  him  any  ii\jury.  This  confession  removed 
a  principal  cause  of  desertion,  and  banished  from  the  mind  of  La- 
Salle  a  frnitM  source  of  anxiety.  Lest  idleness  should  breed  new 
disturbances  among  his  men  during  his  absence,  he  set  them  at 
work  on  the  new  vessel.  Some  of  his  best  carpenters  had  deserted, 
yet  energy  supplied  the  place  of  skill,  and  before  his  departure  he 
saw  the  new  craft  on  the  stocks,  rapidly  approaching  completion. 
He  also  thought  that  Hennepin  might  accomplish  greater  results  by 
exploring  the  Upper  Mississippi  than  by  preaching  sermons,  and 
he  was  therefore  requested  to  take  charge  of  an  expedition  for  this 
purpose.  The  friar,  not  wishing  to  incur  the  dangers  of  the  under- 
taking, plead  bodily  infirmity,  and  endeavored  to  have  one  of  his 
spiritual  colleagues  appointed  in  his  stead*  EibourSle  was  too  old 
to  endure  the  hardships,  and  Membre,  though  disgusted  with  his 
clerical  duties  among  the  Illinois,  preferred  an  unpleasant  field  of 
labor  to  one  beset  with  perils.  Hennepin,  finding  no  alternative  but 
to  accept,  with  rare  modesty  and  great  reliance  upon  providence, 
says :  ^^Anybody  but  me  would  have  been  much  much  frightened 
with  the  dangers  of  such  a  journey,  and  in  fact,  if  I  had  not  placed 
all  my  trust  in  Ood,  I  should  not  have  been  the  dupe  of  LaSalle, 
who  exposed  my  life  rashly.."  A  profusion  of  gifts  was  placed  in 
his  canoe,  to  conciliate  the  Indians,  and  on  the  last  day  of  Febru- 
ary, 1680.  a  party  assembled  on  *  the  banks  of  the  Ulmois  to  bid 
him  him  lareweU.  Father  Ribourde  invoked  the  blessing  of  heaven 
over  the  kneeling  form  of  the  derical  traveler;  his  two  compan- 
ions, Accau  and  DuGay,  plied  their  paddles,  and  they  were  soon 
concealed  from  vie^r  in  tiie  meandering  channel  of  the  river. 


Chapter  VIIL 
TONTTS  ENCOUNTER  WITH  THE  IROQUOIS. 


Only  two  days  afterward,  another  parting  occurred  at  the  river. 
It  was  now  LaSalle's  time  to  bid  adieu  to  the  scenes  where,  during 
the  winter,  his  motives  had  been  so  often  misrepresented  and  im- 
pugned. Leaving  Tonti  in  command  of  the  fort,  garrisoned  with 
three  or  four  honest  men  and  a  dozen  knaves,  he  set  out  for  Fort 
Frontenac  with  four  men  and  his  Mohegan  hunter,  whose  faithful- 
ness was  a  perpetual  rebuke  to  French  fickleness  and  treachery. 
The  winter  had  been  severe,  and  his  progress  up  the  river  was 
greatly  retarded  by  drifting  sheets  of  ice.  Reaching  Peoria  Lake, 
the  ice  was  unbroken  from  shore  to  shore,  and  the  party  was  com- 
pelled to  land  and  i&ake  sledges  on  whicn  to  drag  their  canoes  to 
a  point  in  the  river  above,  where  the  swiftness  of  the  current  kept 
the  channel  open.  Little  thought  these  lonely  wanderers  that  the 
desolate  spot  where  this  incident  transpired,  was  one  day  to  re- 
sound with  the  tramp  of  the  multitude  which  now  throngs  the 
streets  of  Peoria.  A  laborious  march  of  four  leagues,  through 
melting  snows,  placed  them  above  the  icy  barrier  of  the  lake,  and 
they  launched  their  canoes.  Thence,  to  the  great  town  of  the. 
Illinois,  they  found  the  river  at  different  points  blocked  with  ice, 
and  their  journey  was  made  alternately  by  land  and  water,  in  the 
drenching  rains  of  opening  spring.  They  found  the  village  with- 
out inhabitants,  and  its  lodges  crested  with  snow.  The  ^'acent 
meadows  were  still  locked  in  the  fetters  of  winter,  and  the  more 
distant  forests^  bearded  with  crystals^  flashed  in  the  morning  sun 
like  a  sea  of  diamonds.  Yet  the  frozen  landscape  was  not  without 
life.  The  impress  of  moccasined  feet  could  be  traced  in  the  snow. 
and  occasionally  a  straggling  buff'alo  could  be  seen,  and  one  oi 
them  was  shot  While  his  men  were  smoking  the  meat  of  the 
animaL  LaSalle  went  out  to  reconnoitre  the  country,  and  soon  fell 
in  with  3  Indians,  one  of  whom  proved  to  be  the  principal  chief 
of  the  Illinois.  Inviting  him  and  his  associates  to  his  camp,  he 
made  them  presents,  and  refreshed  them  with  the  best  food  his 
scanty  larder  could  rnmish.  He  then  informed  the  chief  that  he 
was  on  his  way  east  to  procure  arms  and  ammunition  for  the  de- 
fense of  his  tribes,  and  obtained  from  him  a  promise  that  he  would 
send  provisions  to  his  men  in  the  fort  during  his  absence.  TVliile 
here,  he  visited  Starved  Rock,  the  remarkable  cUft*  previously 
alluded  to,  a  mile  or  more  above  the  village,  on  the  southern  bank 
of  the  river.  He  afterwards  sent  word  to  Tonti  to  examine  and 
fortify  it,  in  case  an  outbreak  of  the  Indians  rendered  it  necessaiy.* 

^Several  jmn  ainoe,  it  ma  seleeted  by  some  enterprisihgr  TankeM  as  a  site  for  a 
town,  wliion  thej  very  appropriately  oalled  Gibniltar ;  bot  now  it  remains  houseless, 
as  In  the  time  off  the  great  ezpl<»er. 
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On  the  15th  of  March  LaSalle  left  the  village,  and  continued 
his  journey  as  before,  partly  by  land  and  in  part  by  water,  till 
within  two  miles  of  the  site  of  Joliet.  Here,  in  consequence  of 
the  ice,  they  found  the  further  ascent  of  the  river  impossible,  and, 
concealing  their  canoes,  prepared  to  make  a  march  directly  across 
the  country  to  Lake  Michigan.  Journeying  lakeward,  they  found 
the  country  a  dreary  waste  of  mud  and  half-melted  snow,  inter- 
sected here  and  there  by  swollen  streams,  some  of  which  they 
waded,  and  others  they  crossed  on  rafts.  On  the  23d  they  were 
gladdened  by  the  distant  surface  of  the  lake  glimmering  through 
the  openings  of  the  forest,  and  at  night  stood  on  its  bank,  thank- 
ful that  they  were  safe,  and  that  their  hardships  had  been  no 
worse.  The  next  day  they  followed  its  winding  shores  to  the 
mouth  of  the  St.  Joseph,  and  rested  at  night  in  the  fort.  Here 
LaSalle  found  the  two  men  whom  he  had  sent  to  look  for  the 
Griffin,  and  learned  from  them  that  they  had  made  the  circuit  of 
the  lake  without  le,aniing  any  tidings  of  her  fate.  Deeming  it 
useless  to  further  continue  the  search,  he  ordered  the  men  to  re- 
X)ort  themselves  to  Tonti,  and  started  himself  across  the  trackless 
wilds  of  Southern  Michigan,  to  avoid  the  delay  attending  the 
indirect  route  by  way  of  the  lakes. 

It  was  the  worst  of  all  seasons  for  such  a  journey,  and  almost 
every  league  traversed,  brought  with  it  someaiew  hardship.  Now 
they  were  lascerated  by  brambly  thickets,  now  they  plunged  up 
to  their  waists  in  the  mud  of  half-frozen  marshes,  and  now  they 
were  chilled  in  wading  swollen  streams.  Dogged  by  a  pack  of 
savages,  they  were  compelled  to  pass  the  nighte  without  fire,  to 
escape  their  murderous  attacks.  At  length,  with  two  of  their 
number  sick,  they  arrived  at  the  head  of  a  stream  supposed  to  be 
the  Huron,  which,  after  making  a  canoe,  they  descended  to  the 
Detroit.  Thence,  marching  eastward  to  the  lake,  30  miles  distJint, 
they  embarked  in  a  canoe  and  pushed  across  the  lake  for  the  falls 
of  Niagara,  whither  they  arrived  on  Easter  Monday,  1680.  Here  he 
found  the  men  left  at  the  cataract  the  previous  autumn,  who  not 
only  confirmed  the  loss  of  the  Griffin,  but  informed  him  that  a 
cargo  of  merchandise  belonging  to  him,  valued  at  2200  livres,  had 
recently  been  swallowed  up  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence.  Leaving 
the  weary  companions  of  his  previous  journey  at  Niagara,  he  set 
out  with  fresh  men  for  Fort  Frontenac,  and  on  the  6th  day  of 
May  discovered  tlirough  the  hazy  atmosphere,  the  familiar  out- 
lines of  his  seigniory.  He  had  now  traveled  within  65  days  the 
distance  of  1000  miles,  which,  considering  the  circumstances,  was 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  journeys  ever  made  by  the  early 
French  explorers.  Possessing  an  invincible  determination  and  a 
frame  of  iron,  he  surmounted  obstacles  from  which  a  person  less 
favorably  endowed  would  have  turned  away  in  dispair.  How 
changed  has  since  become  the  wilderness  through  which  he  wan- 
dered. Its  dark  forests  have  become  a  region  of  harvests,  and  the 
traveler  of  to-day  accomplishes  in  less  than  two  days  the  journey 
which  required  of  him  more  than  two  months. 

At  the  fort  he  learned  that  his  agents  had  treated  him  with  bad 
faith;  that  his  creditors  had  seized  his  property,  and  that  several 
canoes  belonging  to  him,  loaded  with  valuables,  had  been  lost  in 
the  rapids  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  Without  useless  repining,  he 
■hastened  to  Montreal,  where  his  presence  excited  the  greatest  sur- 
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prise,  and  where,  notwithstanding  his  great  financial  losses,  his 
personal  influence  enabled  him  to  obtain  the  necessary  supplies. 

Again  he  directed  his  course  westward,  to  succor  the  forlorn 
hope  under  Tonti,  isolated  from  the  rest  of  mankind  on  the  dis- 
tant banks  of  the  Illinois,  At  Frontenac  he  received  intelligence 
of  another  of  those  crushing  blows  which  both  nature  and  man 
seemed  to  be  aiming  at  the  success  of  his  enterprise.  Two  mes- 
sengers came  with  a  letter  from  Tonti,  stating  that  soon  after  his 
departure,  nearly  all  his  men  had  deserted,  and  that,  before 
leaving,  they  had  destroyed  the  fort,  and  thrown  away  stores  they 
were  unable  to  carry.  The  news  of  this  disaster  had  hardly  been 
received,  before  two  traders  arrived  from  the  upper  lakes,  and 
further  stated  that  ^e  deserters  had  destroyed  the  fort  on  the  St. 
Joseph,  seized  a  great  quantity  of  furs  belonging  to  him  at  Macki- 
naw, and  then,  with  others,  descending  the  lakes,  had  plundered 
his  magazine  at  Niagara.  And  now,  they  added,  some  of  them  are 
coming  down  the  northern  shore  of  the  lake  to  murder  him,  as  a 
means  of  escaping  punishment,  while  others  are  coasting  the 
south  shore,  with  a  view  of  reaching  Albany,  and  getting  beyond 
his  jurisdiction.  On  receipt  of  this  information,  LaSalle  chose  9 
of  his  trustiestmen,  and  sallied  forth  to  meet  them.  Coming  upon 
them  by  surprise,  he  killed  2  of  their  number  and  captured  7,  whom 
he  imprisoned  in  the  fort  to  await  the  sentence  of  a  civil  tribunal. 
It  might  be  supposed  that  LaSalle  had  reached  the  utmost  limits 
of  human  endurance,  on  seeing  the  hopes  of  his  enterprise  so 
frequently  levelled  to  the  ground.  While,  however,  weaker  men 
would  have  turned  away  in  dispair,  no  eye  could  detect  in  his 
stem  demeanor  an  altered  purpose  or  a  shaken  resolve.  His  only 
hope  now  seemed  to  be  in  Tonti,  and  could  that  faithful  officer 
preserve  the  vessel  commenced  on  the  Illinois,  and  the  tools  which 
had  been  conveyed  thither  with  so  much  labor^  it  might  constitute 
an  anchor  to  which  he  could  attach  the  drifting  wreck  of  his 
fortunes. 

Having  procured  supplies  and  everything  needfril  for  the  outfit 
of  a  vessel,  without  further  delay  he  set  out,  on  the  10th  of  Au- 
gust, for  Illinois,  accompanied  by  his  lieutenant,  LaForest,  and  25 
men.  He  ascended  the  river  Humber,  crossed  Simcoe  Lake,  and 
descended  the  Severn  into  Lake  Huron,  over  which  he  passed  to 
the  Straits  of  Mackinaw.  At  the  station  he  found  it  difficult  to 
replenish  his  provisions,  and,  not  to  be  delayed  for  this  purx)Ose, 
he  pushed  forward  with  12  men,  leaving  LaForest  and  the  remain- 
der to  follow  as  soon  as  they  could  procure  supplies.  November 
24th  be  arrived  at  the  St.  Joseph,  and,  anxious  to  push  forward 
more  rapidly,  he  lefl  the  greater  part  of  the  stores,  with  5  men, 
at  the  mined  fort,  and  with  the  remainder  ascended  the  river, 
crossed  the  x>ortage  and  commenced  the  descent  of  the  Kankakee. 
Not  meeting  with  any  traces  of  Tonti  and  his  men,  he  concluded 
they  must  stUl  be  at  the  fort  on  the  river  below,  and  hastened 
thither,  greatly  relieved  of  the  anxiety  he  had  felt  for  their  safety. 
Eumors  for  some  time  had  prevailed  that  the  Iroquois  were  medi- 
tating a  descent  on  the  lUindis,  and  should  it  prove  true,  it  might, 
after  all  his  labors,  involve  his  enterprise  in  ruin.  On  entering 
the  Illinois,  he  found  the  great  prairies,  which  he  had  left  the 
previous  spring  sheeted  in  ice  now  alive  with  bufftdo.  Some  were 
sleeping  on  the  swturd,  many  were  cropping  tlie  tall  grass,  while 
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groups,  to  slake  their  thirst,  were  moving  toward  the  river,  where 
they  looked  with  strange  bewilderment  at  the  passing  canoes. 
Wherever  a  squad  appesu^ed,  it  was  guarded  by  bulls,  whose  for- 
midable manes  and  unsightly  forms  might  well  have  inspired  an 
approaching  foe  with  terror.  But  it  was  rather  with  domestic 
rivals  than  foreign  enemies  they  performed  the  greatest  feats  of 
prowess.  Battered  heads  and  splintered  horns  told  of  many  bat- 
tles fought  among  themselves  as  the  result  of  gallantry,  or  perhaps 
the  more  ambitious  motive  becoming  the  champions  of  tiieir  shaggy 
herds.  The  party  wishing  a  supply  of  buffalo  meat,  landed  and 
commenced  a  warfare  on  tiie  tempting  game.  Some  dragged 
themselves  through  the  thick  grass  and  witli  unerring  aim  brought 
down  their  favorite  animals,  while  others,  with  less  labor  and 
greater  success,  concealed  themselves  behind  the  banks  of  the 
river  and  shot  such  as  came  to  drink.  Twelve  huge  carcassei^  re- 
warded the  labors  of  the  hunt,  which  the  men  cut  into  thin  flakes 
and  dried  in  the  sim  for  fiiture  use. 

With  abundant  supplies  they  again  started  down  the  river, 
pleased  witli  the  prospect  of  rejoining  the  men  under  Tonti  and 
relieving  their  wants.  Soon  loomed  up  before  them  the  rocky  cit- 
adel to  which  LaSalle  had  directed  the  attention  of  Tonti,  but 
they  found  on  a  near  approach  its  lofty  summit  unfortified.  At 
the  great  town  of  the  Illinois  they  were  appalled  at  the  scene 
which  opened  to  their  view.  Ko  hunter  appeared  to  break  its 
death-like  silence  with  a  salutatory  whoop  of  welcome.  The  plain 
on  which  the  town  had  stood  was  now  strewn  with  the  charred 
fragments  of  lodges,  which  had  so  recently  swarmed  with  savage 
life  and  hilarity.  To  render  more  hideous  the  picture  of  desola- 
tion, large  numbers  of  skulls  had  been  placed  on  the  upper  ex- 
tremities of  lodge  poles,  which  had  escaped  the  devouring  flames. 
In  the  midst  of  the  horrors  was  the  rude  fort  of  the  spoilers,  ren- 
dered frightful  with  the  same  ghastly  relics.  A  near  approach 
showed  that  the  graves  had  been  robbed  of  their  bodies,  and 
swarms  of  buzza^s  were  discovered  glutting  their  loathsome 
stomachs  on  their  reeking  corruption.  To  complete  the  work  of 
destruction,  the  growing  com  of  the  village  had  been  cut  down 
and  burnt,  while  the  pits  containing  the  products  of  previous  years 
had  been  rifled  and  their  contents  scattered  with  wanton  waste. 
It  was  evident  the  suspected  blow  of  the  Iroquois  liad  fallen  wit^ 
relentless  fury.  Fo  other  denizens  of  the  wilderness  were  capable 
of  perpetrating  such  acts  of  barbarity  and  unhallowed  desecration. 
LaSalle  carefully  examined  the  scene  of  tJiese  hellish  orgies,  to 
ascertain  whether  Tonti  and  his  men  had  become  the  victims  of 
savage  vengeance.  Fightfall  terminated  his  labors,  andjio  certain 
traces  of  their  presence  were  discovered.  The  nightly  camj)  fire 
wa«  kindled,  and  the  men  now  listened  with  rueful  faces  at  the  dis- 
cordant chorus  of  wolves,  each  striving  to  get  his  share  of  the 
putrid  bodies  which  had  been  resurrected  fix>m  the  vilage  grave- 
yard. Sleep  at  length  came  to  their  relief,  but  LaSalle,  perplexed 
with  uncertainty  and  filled  with  anxiety,  spent  the  whole  night  in 
X>ondering  over  the  proper  course  to  pursue  in  future.  Li  his 
search  the  previous  day  he  had  discovered  6  posts  near  the  river, 
on  each  of  wMch  was  painted  the  figure  of  a  man  with  bandaged 
eyes.  Surmising  that  the  figures  might  represent  6  French  pris- 
oners in  the  custody  of  the  Iroquois,  at  daylight  he  made  known 
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his  intention  of  further  descending  the  river  to  unfold  the  mys 
tery. 

Before  his  departure  he  ordered  3  of  his  men  to  conceal  them- 
selves and  baggage  in  the  hollow  of  some  rocks  situated  on  a 
neighboring  island,  and  keep  a  sharp  lookout  for  Author  develop- 
ments. They  were  instructed  to  refrain  from  the  use  of  fires, 
whereby  they  might  attract  the  attention  of  enemies ;  and  should 
others  of  the  men  arrive  they  were  to  secrete  themselves  in  the 
same  place  and  await  his  return.  He  now  set  out  with  the  4 
remaining  men,  each  properly  armed  and  furnished  with  merchan- 
dise to  conciliate  the  Indians  who  might  be  met  on  the  way.  Sev- 
eral leagues  below  the  town  they  landed  on  an  island,  near  the 
western  shore,  where  the  fugitive  Illinois  had  taken  refuge. 
Directly  opposite,  on  the  main  shore  was  the  deserted  camp  of  the 
Iroquois  enemy.  Each  chief  had  carved  on  trees  of  the  forest  the 
totem  of  his  clan, 'and  signs  indicating  the  strength  of  the  forces 
he  had  led  to  the  war  and  the  number  of  the  Illinois  he  had  killed 
and  captured.  From  these  data  LaSalle  concluded  that  the  entire 
strength  of  the  invaders  could  not  have  been  less  than  580  war- 
riors. Nothing  was  found  to  indicate  the  presence  of  Frenchmen, 
and  LaSalle  again  fell  down  the  river,  and  passed  in  one  day  (I 
additional  camps  of  the  Illinois  and  as  many  more  belonging  to 
their  enemy.  Both  parties  seemed  to  have  retreated  in  compact 
bodies  toward  the  mouth  of  the  river.  Passing  Peoria  Lake  they 
found  the  fort  destroyed,  as  stated  in  the  letter  of  Tonti,  but  the 
vessel  was  still  on  the  stocks  and  only  slightly  injured.  Further 
on  they  discovered  4  additional  camps  of  the  opposing  armies,  and 
near  the  mouth  of  the  river  met  with  the  usual  sequel  of  an  Iro- 
quois invasion.  On  the  distant  verge  of  a  meadow  they  discovered 
the  half-charred  bodies  of  women  and  children  still  bound  to  the 
stakes,  where  they  had  suffered  all  the  tonnents  that  hellish  hate 
could  devise.  The  men,  regardless  of  their  helpless  charges,  had 
evidently  fled  at  the  first  approach  of  danger  to  save  themselves. 
Their  wives  and  children,-  unprotected,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy,  who,  in  addition  to  those  who  had  been  burnt,  thickly  cov- 
ered the  place  with  their  mangled  bodies,  many  of  which  bore 
marks  of  brutality  too  horrid  for  record.  Helpless  innocence,  in- 
stead of  exciting  compassion  in  the  hearts  of  these  monsters,  had 
only  nerved  them  for  the  fiendish  task  of  indiscriminate  slaughter. 

L^alle,  seeing  no  traces  of  his  lost  men,  proceeded  to  the  mouth 
of  the  river,  where  he  saw  the  great  highway  which  for  years 
had  been  the  object  and  hopes  of  his  ambition.  Its  vast  floods 
rolled  mysteriously  onwanl  to  an  unknown  bourne,  for  the  dis- 
covery of  which,  with  new  resolves,  he  determined  to  devote  his 
life.  "His  men  proposed,  without  further  delay,  to  proceed  on  the 
long  contemplated  voyage,  but  LaSalle,  hedged  in  by  untoward 
complications,  was  compelled  to  await  a  more  favorable  time, 
blinking  tiiat  Tonti  might  still  be  in  the  nighborhood,  he  fasten^ 
to  a  tree  a  painting  representing  himself  and  party  sitting  in  a 
canoe,  and  bearing  the  pipe  of  peace.  To  the  painting  he  attached 
a  letter,  address^  to  Tonti,  the  purport  of  which  was  that  he 
should  hasten  up  the  river  and  join  him  at  the  great  town  of  the 
Illinois.  The  party  next  commenced  the  ascent  of  the  river  to 
the  same  place,  and  vigorously  plying  their  paddles  night  and  day, 
arrived  at  their  destination  in  4  days.    During  the  upward  voyage, 
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the  great  comet  of  1680  nightly  illumined  the  starry  expanse  above 
tliem,  projecting  its  vast  tail,  with  a  terrible  brilliancy,  a  distance 
of  60  degrees.  LaSalle  speaks  of  it  as  an  object  of  scientific  in- 
quiry, while  Increase  Mather,  a  celebrated  New  England  divine, 
>nUi  the  superstition  common 'to  his  time,  said  that  ^'it  was  fraught 
with  terrific  jwrtent  to  the  nations  of  the  world.'' 

At  the  Indian  town  they  found  the  men  who  had  been  left  be- 
hind, unharmed,  and  anxiously  awaiting  their  return.  After  get- 
ting some  com  from  the  ravaged  granaries  of  the  burnt  village, 
the  whole  party  embarked,  and  commenced  the  ascent  of  the  river. 
On  the  6th  of  January,  1681,  they  arrived  at  the  junction  of  the 
Desplaines  and  Kankakee,  and  passing  up  the  latter  a  short 
distance,  they  discovered,  not  far  from  the  shore,  a  rude  hut.  La- 
Salle landed,  and  entering  it,  found  a  block  of  wood  which  had 
recently  been  cut  with  a  saw,  thus  indicating  that  Ton  ti  must  have 
passed  up  the  river,  Tliis  discovery  kindl^  anew  the  hopes  of 
the  dispairing  voyagers  that  their  friends  were  still  alive,  and  with 
lighter  hearts  they  started  directly  overland  to  Fort  Miami.  On  the 
way  the  snow  feU  in  blinding  storms,  and  not  bein^  sufficiently 
compact  for  the  use  of  snow  shoes,  LaSalle  led  the  way  to  open  a 
track  and  urge  on  his  followers.  Such  was  the  depth  of  the  snow, 
liis  tall  figure  was  frequently  buried  in  drifts  up  to  his  waist,  while 
the  remainder  of  his  person  was  showered  with  the  crystal  bur- 
dens of  boughs  overhead,  whenever  he  chanced  to  touch  them.  On 
reaching  their  goal,  LaSalle's  first  inquiry  was  for  Tonti.  No 
tidings,  however,  had  been  heard  from  him,  and  the  hope  he  had 
entertained  of  meeting  him  here,  was  changed  to  disappointment. 
LaForest  and  the  men  whom  he  had  left  behind,  with  commenda- 
ble industry  had  rebuilt  the  fort,  prepared  ground  for  raising  a 
crop  the  ensuing  year,  and  sawn  material  for  building  a  new  ship 
on  the  lake. 

We  must  now  endeavor  to  relate  the  adventures  of  Tonti. 
Meanwhile,  we  will  leave  LaSalle  in  the  sheltering  walls  of  the 
fort,  pondering  over  the  wasted  energies  of  the  past,  and  the 
gloomy  prospects  of  the  future.  Yet  his  mind,  so  full  of  expedi- 
ents, soon  found  means  to  evolve,  from  the  fragments  of  his  ruined 
fortunes,  new  resources  for  the  fiirtherance  of  his  daring  schemes. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Tonti  had  been  left  in  command  of 
Fort  Crevecoeur  with  15  men.  Most  of  these  disliking  LaSalle, 
and  having  no  interest  in  his  enterprise,  were  ripe  for  revolt  the 
first  opportunity  that  promised  success.  LaSalle,  stem,  incompre- 
hensible and  cold,  was  much  better  qualified  to  command  the 
respect  of  his  men  when  present,  than  seciure  their  good  will  and 
fidelity  when  absent.  His  departure  eastward  was,  therefore,  the 
commencement  of  unlawful  acts  among  his  men.  A  short  time 
afterward,  another  event  occurred  which*  greatly  increased  the 
spirit  ofinsubonlination.  The  two  men  who  had  been  sent  to  look 
for  the  Griffin,  had,  in  pursuance  of  LaSalle's  orders,  arrived  at 
the  fort  with  disheartening  intelligence.  They  informed  the  al- 
ready disaffected  garrison  that  the  Griffin  was  lost;  that  Fort 
Frontenac  was  in  the  hands  of  LaSalle's  creditors,  and  that  he  was 
now  wholly  without  means  to  pay  those  in  his  employ.  To  prevent 
the  desertion  of  his  men,  it  was  usual  for  LaSalle  to  withhold  their 
wages  till  the  term  for  which  they  were  employed  should  expire, 
Now  the  belief  that  he  would  never  nay  them,  gave  rise  to  a  spirit  of 
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mutiny,  which  soon  found  an  opportunity  for  further  developement. 
The  two  men  alluded  to  were  the  bearers  of  a  letter  from  LaSalle, 
directing  Tonti  to  examine  and  fortify  the  Rock  on  the  Illinois; 
and  no  sooner  had  he,  with  a  few  men,  departed  for  this  purpose, 
than  the  garrison  of  the  fort  refused  longer  to  submit  to  authority. 
Their  first  act  of  lawlessness  was  the  destruction  of  the  fort;  after 
which,  they  seized  the  ammunition,  provisions,  and  other  porta- 
bles of  value  and  fled.  Only  two  of  their  number  remained  true, 
one  of  whom  was  the  servant  of  LaSalle,  who  immediately  hastened 
to  apprise  Tonti  of  what  had  occurred.  He,  thereupon,  dispatched 
4  of  the  men  with  him  to  carry  the  news  to  LaSalle ;  two  of  whom, 
as  we  have  seen,  successfully  discharged  their  duty,  while  the 
others  i)erhaps  deserted. 

Tonti,  now  in  the  midst  of  treacherous  savages,  had  with  him 
only  5  men,  2  of  whom  were  the  friars  Ribourde  and  Membre. 
With  these  he  immediately  returned  to  the  fort,  collected  the  forge 
and  tools  which  had  not  been  destroyed  by  the  mutineers^  and 
conveyed  them  to  the  gre^t  town  of  the  Illinois.  By  this  volun- 
taiy  display  of  confidence,  he  hoped  to  remove  the  jealousy  with 
which  the  enemies  of  LaSalle  hq^l  previously  poisoned  their  minds. 
Here,  awaiting  the  return  of  his  leader,  he  was  unmolested  by  the 
villagers,  who,  when  the  spring  opened,  amounted,  according  to 
the  s^tement  of  Membre,  to  some  8,000  souls.  J^either  they  nor 
their  wild  associates  little  su8i>ected  that  hordes  of  Iroquois  were 
then  gathering  in  the  fastnesses  of  the  Alleghanies,  to  burst  upon 
their  country  and  reduce  it  to  an  uninhabitable  waste.  Already 
these  hell-hounds  of  the  wilderness  had  destroved  the  Hurons, 
Eries,  ai\^  other  nations  on  the  lakes,  and  were  now  directing  their 
attention  to  the  Illinois  for  new  victims  with  which  to  flesh  their 
rabid  fangs.  Not  only  homicidal  fury,  but  commercial  advantages 
now  actuated  the  Iroquois,  who  expected,  after  reducing  these 
vast  regions  of  the  west,  to  draw  thence  rich  supplies  of  furs  to 
barter  with  the  EngUsh  for  merchandise.  LaSalle  had  also  enemies 
among  the  French,  who^  to  defeat  his  enteri)rise,  did  not  scruple 
to  encourage  the  Iroquois  in  their  rapacious  designs.  Under  these 
circumstances  a  council  was  held  by  the  latter.  The  ceremonies 
of  inaugarating  a  campaign  were  duly  celebrated,  and  500  war- 
riors, Ai'ith  a  dispatch  only  equalled  by  their  terrible  earnestness, 
commenced  traversing  the  wide  waste  of  forest  and  prairie  that  lay 
between  them  and  their  intended  prey.  In  the  line  of  tlieir  march 
lay  the  Miamis,  who  by  their  crafty  intrigueij  were  induced  to  join 
in  the  movement  against  their  neighbors  and  kindred.  There  had 
long  existed  a  rankling  jealousy  between  these  tribes,  and  the  Mi- 
amis  were  ready  to  enter  into  any  alliance  that  promised  revenge. 
It  was  the  policy  of  the  Iroquois  to  divide  and  conquer,  and  their 
new^  allies  were  marked  as  the  next  object  of  their  vengeance, 
should  the  assault  on  the  Illinois  prove  successful. 

All  was  fancied  security  and  idle  repose  in  the  great  town  of  the 
Illinois,  as  the  formidable  war  party  stealthily  approached.  Sud- 
denly, as  a  clap  of  thunder  from  a  cloudless  sky,  the  listless  in- 
habitants were  awakened  from  their  letliargy.  A  Shawnee  Indian, 
on  his  return  home  after  a  visit  to  the  Illinois,  first  discovered  the 
invaders*  To  save  his  friends  from  the  impending  danger,  he 
hurriedly  returned  and  apprised  them  of  the  coming  enemy. 
This  intelligence  spread  with  hghtuing  rapidity  over  the  town,  and 
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each  wigwam  disgorged  its  boisterous  and  astounded  inmates. 
Women  snatched  their  chddren,  and  in  a  delirium  of  fright  wan- 
dered aimlessly  about,  rending  the  air  with  their  screams.  The 
men,  more  self-possessed,  seized  their  arms,  and  in  a  wild  panto- 
mime of  battle,  commenced  nerving  themselves  for  the  coming 
fray.  Tonti,  long  an  object  of  suspicion,  was  soon  surrounded  by 
an  angry  crowd  of  warriors,  who  accused  him  of  being  an  emissary 
of  theenemj'.  His  inability  properly  to  defend  himself,  in  houj^e- 
quence  of  not  fuUy  understanding  their  language,  left  them  still 
inclined  to  believe  him  guilty,  and  they  seized  the  forge  and  otht* r 
effects  brought  from  tlie  fort,  and  threw  them  into  the  river. 
Doubting  their  ability  to  defend  themselves  without  the  assistance 
of  their  young  men,  who  were  absent  on  a  war  expedition,  they 
embarked  their  women  and  children  in  canoes  and  sent  them  down 
to  the  island  where  LaSalle  had  seen  their  deserted  huts.  Sixty 
warriors  remained  with  them  for  protection,  and  the  remainder, 
not  exceeding  400,  returned  late  in  the  day  to  tiie  village.  Along 
the  ailjiicent  shore  they  kindled  huge  bonhres,  which  cast  their 
glare  for  miles  around,  gilding  the  village,  river  and  distant  nmr- 
gins  of  the  forest  with  the  light  of  day.  The  entire  night  was 
spent  in  greasing  their  bodies,  painting  their  faces  and  i)erform- 
ing  the  war  dance,  to  prepare  themselves  for  the  approaching  con- 
flict.  At  early  dawn  the  scouts  who  had  been  sent  out  returned, 
closely  followed  by  the  Iroquois,  most  of  whom  were  armed  with 
guns,  i)istols  and  swords,  obtained  from  the  English.  The  scouts 
had  seen  a  chief  arrayed  in  French  costume,  and  reported  their 
suspicions  that  LaSalle  was  in  the  camp  of  the  enemy,  and  Tonti 
again  became  an  object  of  jealousy.  A  concourse  of  wildly  gestic- 
ulating savages  immediately  gathered  about  him,  demanding  his 
life,  and  nothing  saved  him  from  their  uplifted  wea]K)ns  but  a 
promise  that  he  and  his  men  would  go  with  them  to  meet  the  en- 
emy. With  their  suspicions  partially  lulled,  they  hurriedly  crossed 
the  river  and  appeared  on  the  i)lain  beyond  just  as  the  enemy 
emerged  in  swarms  from  the  woods  skirting  the  banks  of  the  Ver- 
milion. The  two  foes  were  now  face  to  face,  and  both  commenced 
discharging  their  guns  and  simultaneously  leaping  from  side  to 
side,  for  the  puipose  of  dodging  eacJi  other's  shots.  Tonti,  seeing 
the  Illinois  outnumbered  and  likely  to  sustain  a  defeat,  determined, 
at  the  imminent  nsk  of  his  life,  to  stay  the  light  by  an  attempt  at 
mediation.  Presuming  on  the  treaty  of  peace  then  existing  be- 
tween the  French  and  Iroquois,  he  exchanged  his  gun  for  a  belt 
of  wampum  and  advanced  to  meet  the  savage  multitude,  attendeil 
by  three  companions,  who,  being  unnecessarily  exposed  to  danger, 
he  dismissed  them  and  proceeded  alone.  A  short  walk  brought 
him  into  the  midst  of  a  pack  of  yelping  devils,  writhing  and  dis- 
torted with  fiendish  rage,  and  impatient  to  shed  his  bU)od.  As  the 
result  of  his  swarthy  Italian  complexion  and  half  savage  costume, 
he  was  at  first  taken  for  an  Indian,  and  before  the  mistake  was 
discovered  a  young  warrior  approached  and  stabbed  at  his  heart 
Fortunately  thebla<le  was  turned  aside  by  coming  in  contact  with 
a,  rib,  yet  a  large  flesh  wound  was  inflicted,  which  bled  profusely. 
At  this  juncture  a  chief  discovered  his  true  character,  and  he  was 
led  to  the  rear  and  efforts  made  to  staunch  his  wound.  When 
sufficiently  recovered,  he  declared  the  Illinois  were  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  French,  and  demanded,  in  consideration  of  the  treaty 
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between  the  latter  and  the  Iroquois,  that  they  should  be  suffered 
to  remain  without  further  molestation.  During  tliis  conference,  a 
young  warrior  snatched  Tonti's  hat,  and,  fleeing  with  it  to  the 
firont,  held  it  aloft  on  the  end  of  his  gun  in  view  of  the  Illiiiois. 
The  latter,  judging  from  .this  circumstance  that  their  envoy  had 
becai  killed,  caused  the  battle  to  ^^ breeze  up"  with  increased  inten- 
sity. Simultaneously,  intelligence  was  brought  to  the  Iroquois 
that  Frenchmen  were  assisting  their  enemies  in  the  fight,  when 
the  contest  over  Tonti  was  renewed  with  redoubled  fury.  Some 
declared  that  he  shoidd  be  immediately  put  to  death ;  while  oth- 
ers, Mendly  to  LaSalle,  with  equal  earnestness  demanded  that 
he  should  be  set  at  liberty.  During  their  clamorous  debate  his 
hair  was  several  times  lifted  by  a  huge  savage  who  stood  at  his 
back  with  a  scalping  knife,  ready  for  execution. 

Tonti  at  length  turned  the  current  of  the  angrj'^  controversy  in 
his  favor,  by  stating  that  the  Illinois  were  1,200  strong,  and  that 
there  were  60  Frenchmen  at  the  village  ready  to  assist  them. 
This  statement  obtained  at  least  a  partial  credence,  and  his  tor- 
menters  now  determined  to  use  him  as  an  instrument  to  delude 
the  Illinois  with  a  pretended  truce.  Tlib  old  warriors  therefore 
advanced  to  the  front  and  ordered  the  firing  to  cea«e,  while  Tonti. 
dizzy  from  the  loss  of  blood,  was  furnished  with  an  emblem  oi 
peace  and  sent  staggering  across  the  plain  to  rejoin  the  Illinois. 
The  two  Mars,  who  had  just  returned  from  a  distant  hut,  whither 
they  had  retired  for  prayer  and  meditation,  were  the  first  to  meet 
him  and  bless  God  for  what  they  regarded  as  a  miraculous  deliv- 
erance.* With  the  assurance  brought  by  Tonti,  the  Illinois  re- 
crossed  the  river  to  their  lodges,  followed  by  the  enemy  as  far  as 
the  opi)08ite  bank.  Not  long  after,  large  numbers  of  the  latter, 
under  the  pretext  of  hunting,  also  crossed  the  river  and  hung  in 
threatening  groups  about  the  town.  These  hostile  indications, 
and  the  well  known  disregard  which  the  Iroquois  had  always 
evinced  for  their  pledges,  soon  convinced  the  Illinois  that  their 
only  safety  was  in  flight.  With  this  conviction  they  set  fire  to 
their  ancestral  homes,  and  while  the  vast  volimie  of  flame  and 
smoke  diverted  the  attention  of  tlie  enemy,  they  quietly  droj^i^ed 
down  the  river  to  rejoin  their  women  and  children.  Shortly  after, 
the  remainder  of  the  Iroquois  crossed  the  river,  and  as  soon  as  the 
conflagration  would  permit,  entrenched  themselves  on  the  site  of 
the  vUlage.  Tonti  and  his  men,  remaining  at  the  village,  were 
ordered  by  the  suspicious  savages  to  leave  their  hut  and  take  up 
their  abode  in  the  fort 

At  first  their  associates  seemed  much  elated  at  the  discomfiture 
of  the  Illinois,  but  two  days  after,  when  they  discovered  them  re- 
conuoitering  on  the  low  hills  behind  their  intrenchments,  their 
coilrage  greatly  subsided.  With  fear,  they  recalled  the  exaggera- 
tions of  Tonti,  respecting  their  numbers,  and  immediately  conchided 
to  send  him  with  a  hostage  to  make  overtures  of  peace.  He  started 
on  his  mission,  and  he  and  the  hostage  were  received  with  delight 
by  the  Illinois,  who  readily  assented  to  this  proposal  which  he 
brought,  and  in  turn  sent  back  with  him  a  hostage  to  the  Iroquois. 
On  his  return  to  the  fort,  his  life  was  again  plac>ed  in  jeopardy,  and 
■  "•  II  ■  II  ■     I      ..I  ■  I  ■  i» 

*Meinbre.  perhaps  prompted  by  vanity,  claims  that  he  aocnmpanled  Tonti  in  this  in- 
terview. This  IB  the  only  instance  In  which  he  is  charged  wiih  a  want  of  veracity,  and 
doubtlefls  in  many  respects  was  a  good  num. 
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the  treaty  was  with  great  difficulty  ratifi^.  The  young  and  inex- 
perience Illinois  hostage  betrayed  to  his  crafty  interviewers  Hie 
numerical  weakness  of  his  tribe,  and  the  savages  immediately 
rushed  upon  Tonti,  and  charged  nim  with  having  deprived  them 
of  the  spoils  and  honors  of  a  victory.  "  Where, '^  said  they,  "  are 
all  your  Illinois  warriors,  and  where  are  the  Frenchmen  you  said 
were  among  them  Y"  It  now  required  all  the  tact  of  which  he  was 
master  to  escape  the  present  diffculty,  which  he  had  brought  on 
himself  by  the  artifice  employed  to  escape  the  one  previous.  After 
much  opposition,  the  ti*eaty  was  concluded,  but  the  savages,  to 
show  their  contempt  for  it,  immediately  commenced  the  construc- 
tion of  canoes  in  which  to  descend  the  river  and  attack  the  Illinois. 

Tonti  managed  to  apprise  the  latter  of  their  designs,  and  he  and 
Membre  were  soon  after  summoned  to  attend  a  councO  of  the  Iro- 
quois. They  still  labored  under  a  wholesome  fear  of  Count  Fron- 
tenac,  and  disliking  to  attack  the  Illinois  in  the  presence  of  the 
French,  their  object  was  to  induce  the  latter  to  leave  the  country. 
At  the  assembling  of  the  council,  6  packages  of  beaver  skins  were 
introduced,  and  tiie  savage  orator,  presenting  them  separately  to 
Tonti,  explained  the  nature  of  each.  "  The  first  two, "  said  he, 
"  were  to  declare  that  the  children  of  Count  Frontenac,  that  is, 
the  Illinois,  should  not  be  eaten ;  the  next  was  a  plaster  to  heal 
the  wounds  of  Tonti }  the  next  was  oil  wherewith  to  annoint  him 
and  Membre,  that  they  might  not  be  fatigued  in  traveling ;  the 
next  proclaimed  that  the  sun  was  bright;  and  the  sixth,  and 
last,  required  them  to  decamp  and  go  home.  ^* 

At  the  mention  of  going  home,  Tonti  demanded  of  them  when 
they  intended  to  set  the  example  by  leaving  the  Illinois  in  the 
peaceable  possession  of  then-  country,  which  they  had  so  unjustly 
invaded.  The  council  grew  boisterous  and  angry  at  the  idea  that 
they  should  be  demanded  to  do  that  which  they  required  of  the 
French,  and  some  of  its  members,  forgetting  their  previous  pledge, 
declared  that  they  would  "  eat  Illinois  flesh  before  they  departed,  ^ 
Tonti,  in  imitation  of  the  Indian  manner  of  expressing  scorn,  in- 
dignantly kicked  away  the  presents  of  fur,  saying,  since  they  nieAnt 
to  devour  the  children  of  Count  Frontenac  with  cannibal  ferocity, 
he  would  not  accept  their  gifts.  This  stem  rebuke  of  perfidy  re- 
sulted in  the  expulsion  of  Tonti  and  his  companions  firom  the 
council,  and  the  next  day  the  enraged  chiefs  ordered  them  to  leave 
the  country. 

Tonti  had  now,  at  the  great  risk  of  his  life,  tried  every  expedi- 
ent to  avert  from  the  unoftending  Illinois  the  slaughter  which  the 
unscrupulous  invaders  of  their  soil  were  seeking  an  opportunity 
to  effect.  There  was  little  to  be  accomplished  by  remaining  in  the 
country,  and  as  a  longer  delay  might  imperil  the  lives  of  his  men, 
he  determined  to  depart,  not  knowing  when  or  where  he  would  be 
able  to  rejoin  LaSalle.  With  this  object  in  view,  the  party,  con- 
sisting of  6  persons,  embarked  in  canoes,  which  soon  proved  leaky, 
and  they  were  compelled  to  land  for  the  purpose  of  making  re- 
pairs. While  thus  employed,  Father  Eibourde,  attracted  by  the 
beauty  of  the  surroimding  landscape,  wandered  forth  among  the 
groves  for  meditation  and  prayer.  Not  returning  in  due  time, 
Tonti  became  alarmed,  and  started  with  a  companion  to  ascertain 

*I>i8coyerie8  of  the  Oroat  West.— Parkman. 
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the  cause  of  the  long  delay.  They  soon  discovered  tracks  of  Ind- 
ians, by  whom  it  was  supposed  he  had  been  seized,  and  guns  were 
fired  to  direct  his  return,  in  case  he  was  still  alive.  Seeing 
nothing  of  him  during  the  day,  at  night  they  built  iires  along  the 
bank  of  the  river  and  retired  to  the  opposite  side,  to  see  who 
might  approach  them.  Near  midnight,  a  number  of  Indians  were 
seen  flitting  about  the  light,  by  whom,  no  doubt^  had  been  made 
the  tracks  seen  the  previous  evening.  It  was  afterwards  learned 
that  they  were  a  band  of  Kickapoos,  who  had,  for  several  days, 
been  hovering  about  the  camp  of  the  Iroquois  in  quest  of  scalps. 
Not  being  successful  in  obtaining  the  object  of  their  desires  from 
their  enemies,  they,  by  chance,  fell  in  with  the  inoflensive  old 
friar,  and  scalped  him  in  their  stead.  ^^  Thus,  in  the  65th  year  of 
his  a^e,  the  only  heir  to  a  wealty  Burgundian  house  perished  under 
the  war  club  of  the  savages,  for  whose  salvation  he  had  renounced 
ease  and  i^uence."* 

During  the  performance  of  this  tragedy,  a  far  more  revolting 
one  was  being  enacted  at  the  great  town  of  the  Illinois.  The  Iro- 
quois were  tearing  open  the  graves  of  the  dead,  and  wreaking 
their  vengeance  upon  the  bodies  made  hideous  by  putrifaction. 
At  this  desecration,  it  is  said,  they  even  ate  portions  of  the 
deEid  bodies,  while  subjecting  them  to  every  indignity  ths^t  brutal 
hate  could  inflict.  Still  unsated  by  their  hellish  brutalities,  and 
now  unrestrained  by  the  presence  of  the  French,  they  started  in 
pursuit  of  the  retreating  Illinois.  Day  after  day  they  and  the 
opposing  forces  moved  in  compact  array  down  the  river,  neither 
being  able  to  gain  any  advantage  over  the  other.  At  length  they 
obtamed  by  falsehood  that  which  numbers  and  prowess  denied 
them.  They  gave  out  that  their  object  was  to  possess  the  country, 
not  by  destroying,  but  by  driving  out  its  present  inhabitants. 
Deceived  by  this  mendacious  statement,  the  Illinois  separated, 
some  descending  the  Mississippi,  and  others  crossing  to  the 
western  shore.  Unfortunately,  the  Tamaroas,  more  cr^ulous  than 
the  rest,  remained  near  the  mouth  of  the  Illinois,  and  were  sud- 
denly attacked  by  an  overwhelming  force  of  the  enemy.  The  men 
fled  in  dismay,  and  the  women  and  children,  to  the  number  of 
700,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  ferocious  enemy.  Then  followed 
the  tortures,  buteheries  and  burnings  which  only  the  infuriated 
and  imbrnted  Iroquois  could  perpetrate — ^the  shocking  evidence  of 
which  LaSalle  saw  only  two  weeks  afterward.  After  the  ravenous 
horde  had  sufiiciently  glutted  their  greed  for  carnage,  they  retired 
from  the  country,  lea^ng  with  them  a  number  or  women  and 
children,  whom  they  reserved  either  for  adoption  into  their  tribes, 
or  as  victims  to  grace  the  triumphs  sometimes  accorded  them  on 
their  return  home. 

Their  departure  was  the  signal  for  the  return  of  the  Illinois, 
who  rebuilt  their  town.  The  site  of  this  celebrated  village  was 
on  the  norttiem  bank  of  the  river^  where  it  flows  by  the  modem 
town  of  Utica.  Ite  immediate  site  was  on  the  great  meadow 
which,  at  this  x)oint,  originally  stretehed  up  and  down  the  stream. 
The  large  quantities  of  bones  and  rude  implements  of  savage  life 
which  are  annucdly  turned  up  by  the  ploughshare,  are  the  only 
sad  traces  of  the  iK>pulous  tribes  that  once  made  this  locality  their 

^Dteoorerj  of  the  Great  West— Parkmaa. 
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principal  home.  Along  the  southern  side  of  the  river  extends  a 
range  of  hills,  which  terminate  a  mile  and  a  half  above  in  the 
natural  abutment  known  as  Starved  Eock,  on  which  the  French, 
in  1682,  built  a  fort.  Several  miles  below,  an  opening  occurs  in 
the  hills,  through  which  the  waters  of  the  Big  Vermilion  unite 
with  those  of  the  IlUnois.  It  was  by  means  of  these  prominent 
landmarks  Francis  Parkmau,  Esq.,  a  few  years  since,  was  enabled 
to  identify  the  site  of  the  Indian  town,  which,  for  many  years  pre- 
vious, was  entirely  unknown. 

After  the  death  of  Eibourde,  the  men  under  Tonti  again  resumed 
the  ascent  of  the  river,  leaving  no  evidence  of  their  passage  at  the 
junction  of  the  two  streams  which  form  the  Illinois.  Their  crafb 
again  becoming  disabled,  they  abandoned  it,  and  the  party  started 
on  foot  for  Lake  Michigan.  Their  supply  of  provisions  soon  be- 
came exhausted,  and  the  travelers  were  compelled  to  subsist  in  a 
great  measure  on  roots  and  acorns.  One  of  their  companions 
wandered  off  in  search  of  game,  lost  his  way,  and  several  days 
elapsed  before  he  had  the  good  fortune  of  rejoining  them.  In  his 
absence  he  was  without  flints  and  bullets,  yet  contrived  to  shoot 
some  turkeys  by  using  slugs  cut  from  a  pewter  porringer  and  a 
firebrand  to  discharge  his  piece.  It  was  their  object  to  reach 
Green  Bay  and  find  an  asylum  for  the  winter  among  the  Potawat- 
amies.  As  the  result  of  privation  and  exposure,  Tonti  fell  sick  of 
a  fever  and  greatly  retarded  the  progress  of  the  march.  Nearing 
Green  Bay,  the  cold  increased  and  the  means  of  subsistence  pro- 
portionately diminishing,  the  party  would  have  perished  had  they 
not  found  a  few  ears  of  com  and  some  frozen  squashes  in  the 
fields  of  a  deserted  village,  linear  the  close  of  November  they  had 
the  good  fortune  of  reaching  the  Potawatamies,  who  greeted  them 
with  a  warm  reception,  and  supplied  them  with  the  necessaries  of 
life.  Their  chief  was  an  ardent  admirer  of  the  French,  whom  he 
had  befriended  the  year  previous,  and  was  accustomed  to  say : 
<^  There  were  but  three  great  captains  in  the  worlds  himself^  Tonti 
and  LaSaUe." 


Chapteb  IX. 
FUETHER  EXPLORATIONS  BY  LaSALLE. 


We  mnst  now  return  to  LaSalle,  whose  exploits  stand  out  in 
sucli  bold  relief.  In  the  previous  discoveries  he  had  observed 
that  w^hite  enemies  were  using  the  Iroquois  to  circumvent  his 
operations;  that  their  incursions  must  be  stoi>ped,  or  his  defeat 
was  inevitable.  After  due  consideration,  he  concluded  the  best 
way  to  prevent  their  inroads  was  to  induce  the  western  tiibes  to 
forget  their  animosities,  aud  under  a  league  against  their  inexora- 
ble enemies,  colonize  them  around  a  fort  in  the  valley  of  the 
Illinois,  where,  with  the  assistance  of*  French  arms  and  French 
generalship,  the  common  enemy  would  be  unable  further  to  molest 
them.  French  colonists  could  teach  them  the  arts  of  agriculture, 
ReeoUet  monks  instruct  them  in  their  religious  duties,  and  tlie 
ships  of  France  supply  merchandise  to  traffic  with  them  for  the 
rich  harvest  of  furs  annually  gathered  from  their  vast  interior 
wilds.  Meanwhile  he  proposed  to  explore  the  Mississippi,  and 
make  it  a  highway  for  the  commerce  of  tlie  world.  Thus,  couclu- 
de<l  LaSalle,  the  plams  of  Illinois,  which  for  centuries  have  been  a 
slaughter  pen  for  warring  savages,  might  be  ma4ie  the  theatre  of 
a  civilization  as  famous  as  their  past  history  had  been  rendei^d 
infamous  by  deeds  of  carnage.  To  the  execution  of  this  new  ex- 
l)edient  for  advancing  his  plans,  he  now  turned  his  attention. 

After  the  terrible  scourge  of  King  Philip's  war,  a  number  of  the 
conquered  Indians  left  their  eastern  homes  and  took  refuge  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  fort,  where  LaSalle  had  spent  the  winter.  These 
were  mostly  Abenakis  and  Mohegans — ^the  latter  having  furnished 
the  hunter  who  had  so  often,  by  his  superior  skill,  provided  La- 
Salle's  hungry  followers  with  food.  He  was  also  master  of  several 
Indian  dialects,  which,  at  this  particular  juncture  of  LaSalle's 
affairs,  he  could  use  with  great  advantage.  To  these  exiles  from 
the  east  LaSalle  first  directed  his  attention,  and  found  them 
unanimously  in  favor  of  casting  their  lot  with  his,  asking  no  rec- 
ompense save  the  privilege  of  calling  him  chief.  A  new  ally,  in 
the  person  of  a  powerful  chief  from  the  valley  of  the  Ohio,  also 
appeared,  and  asked  permission  to  enter  the  new  confederation. 
I^Salle  replied  that  his  tribe  was  too  distant,  but  let  them  come 
to  me  in  the  valley  of  the  Illinois,  and  they  shall  be  safe.  The 
chief,  without  stipulatuig  further,  agreed  to  join  him  with  150 
warriors.  To  reconcile  the  Miamis  and  Illinois,  and  thus  secure 
tlieir  co-operation,  was  now  the  principal  obstacle.  Although 
kindred  tribes,  they  had  long  been  estranged,  and  it  was  only  after 
the  recent  depredations  of  the  Iroquois,  they  began  to  see  the 
advantage  of  opposing  a  united  front  to  their  outrages.     Wish- 
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ing  first  to  consult  the  Illinois,  many  of  whom  had  returned  after 
the  evacuation  of  the  Iroquois,  they  found  the  prairies  still  encrusted 
with  snow,  from  the  dazzling  whiteness  of  which,  LaSalle  and 
several  of  the  men  became  snow-blind,  and  were  compelled  to  en- 
camp under  the  edge  of  a  forest  till  they  could  recover.  While 
suffering  from  the  loss  of  vision,  they  sent  out  a  companion  to 
gather  pine  leaves,  which  were  supposed  to  be  a  specific  fjr  their 
malady.  While  on  this  errand  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  fall  in 
with  a  band  of  the  Poxes,  from  whom  he  learned  that  Tonti  was 
sate  among  the  Potawatamies,  and  that  Hennepin  had  passed 
through  their  country,  on  his  way  to  Canada.  This  was  welcome 
news  to  LaSalle,  who  had  long  been  anxious  in  regard  to  his 
safety.  The  afflicted  soon  after  recovered,  and  the  snow  having 
melted,  they  launched  their  canoes  into  the  swollen  tributary  of 
the  Illinois.  Following  the  river,  they  fell  in  with  a  band  of  the 
Illinois,  ranging  the  prairies  in  quest  of  game.  LaSalle  expressed 
his  regret  at  the  great  injury  they  had  sustained  from  the  Iro- 
quois,and  urged  them  to  form  an  alliance  with  their  kindred,  the 
Miamis,  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  similar  disasters  in  the  fu- 
ture. He  promised  them  that  he  and  his  companions  would  take 
up  their  abode  among  them,  furnish  them  with  goods  and  arms, 
and  assist  in  defending  them  in  the  attacks  of  the  common  enemy 
of  the  Algonquin  race.  Pleased  with  LaSalle's  proposition,  they 
supplied  him  with  com,  and  promised  to  confer  with  others  of 
their  countrymen  on  the  subject,  and  let  him  know  the  result. 

Having  completed  his  negotiations  with  the  Illinois,  he  sent  La- 
Forest  to  Mackinaw,  whither  Tonti  was  expected  to  go,  and  where 
both  of  them  were  to  remain  till  he  could  follow  them.  It  now 
remained  for  him  to  consult  the  Miamis,  and  he  accordingly  visited 
one  of  their  principal  villages  on  the  portage  between  the  St. 
Joseph  and  the  Kankakee.  Here  he  found  a  band  of  Iroquois, 
who  had  for  some  time  demeaned  themselves  with  the  greatest 
insolence  toward  the  villagers,  and  had  spoken  with  the  utmost 
contempt  of  himself  and  men.  He  sternly  rebuked  them  for  their 
arrogance  and  calumnies,  which  caused  them  to  slink  away,  and 
at  night  flee  the  country.  The  Miamis  were  astonished  beyond 
measure  when  they  saw  LaSalle,  with  only  10  Frenchmen,  put 
their  haughty  visitors  to  flight,  while  they,  with  hundreds  of  war- 
riors, could  not  even  secure  respect.  LaSalle  now  resolved  to  use 
the  prestige  he  had  gained  in  furthering  the  object  of  his  visit. 
There  were  present  in  the  village  Indian  refugees  from  recent 
wars  in  Virginia,  New  York  and  Rhode  Island,  to  whom  LaSaUe 
communicated  the  nature  of  his  errand,  and  promised  homes  and 
protection  in  the  valley  of  the  Illinois.  It  is  a'  goodly  and  beau- 
tiful land,  said  he,  abounding  in  game,-  and  well  supplied  with 
goods,  in  which  they  should  dwell,  if  they  would  only  assist  him 
in  restoring  amicable  relations  between  the  Miamis  and  Illinois. 
The  co-operation  of  these  friendless  exiles,  who  now  knew  how  to 
value  the  blessings  of  peace  and  a  settled  habitation,  was  readily 
enough  secured. 

The  next  day  the  Miamis  were  assembled  in  council,  and  La- 
SaUe made  known  to  them  he  objects  he  wished  to  accomplish. 
From  long  intercourse  with  the  Indians,  he  had  become  an  expert 
in  forest  tact  and  eloquence,  and  on  this  occasion  he  had  come 
well  provided  with  presents,  to  give  additional  efficacy  to  his  pro- 
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ceedings.  He  began  his  address,  which  consisted  of  metaphori- 
cal allusions  to  the  dead,  by  distributing  gifts  among  the  living. 
Presenting  them  with  cloth,  he  told  them  it  was  to  cover  their 
dead ;  giving  them  hatchets,  he  informed  them  that  they  were  to 
build  a  scaffold  in  their  honor;  distributing  among  them  beads  and 
bells,  he  stated  they  were  to  decorate  their  i)ersons.  Hie  living, 
while  appropriating  the«e  presents^  were  greatly  pleased  at  the 
compliments  paid  their  departed  mends,  and  thus  placed  in  a 
suitable  state  of  mind  for  that  which  was  to  follow.  A  chief,  for 
whom  they  entertained  the  greatest  respect,  had  recently  been 
killed,  and  LaSalle  told  them  he  would  raise  him  from  the  dead, 
meaning  that  he  would  assume  his  name  and  provide  for  his 
family.  This  generous  offer  was  even  more  than  Indian  gravity 
could  bear,  and  the  whole  assemblage  became  uproarious  with  ex- 
citement aad  applause.  Lastly,  to  convince  them  of  the  sincerity 
of  his  intentions,  he  gave  them  6  guns,  a  number  of  hatchets,  and 
threw  into  their  midst  a  huge  pile  of.  clothing,  causing  the  entire 
multitude  to  explode  with  yells  of  the  most  extravagant  delight. 
After  this,  LaSalle  thus  finished  his  harangue : 

**  He  who  is  my  master,  and  the  master  of  all  this  country,  is  a  mighty  chief, 
feared  by  the  whole  world ;  but  he  loves  peace,  and  his  words  are  for  good 
alone.  He  is  called  the  king  of  France,  and  is  the  mightiest  among  the  chiefs 
beyond  the  great  water,  fiis  goodness  extends  even  to  your  dead,  and  his 
subjects  come  among  you  to  raise  them  to  life.  But  it  is  his  will  to  preserve 
the  life  he  has  given.  It  is  his  will  that  you  should  obey  his  laws,  and  make  no 
war  without  the  leave  of  Frontenac,  who  commands  in  his  name  at  Quebec, 
and  loves  all  the  nations  alike,  because  such  is  the  will  of  the  great  king.  You 
ou^ht,  then,  to  live  in  peace  with  your  neighbors,  and  above  all  ivith  the  1111- 
nr)i9.  You  had  cause  of  quarrel  with  them,  but  their  defeat  has  avenged  you. 
Though  they  are  still  strong,  they  wish  to  make  peace  with  you.  Be  content 
with  the  glory  of  having  compelled  them  to  ask  for  it  You  have  an  interest 
iu  preserving  them,  since,  if  the  Iroquois  destroy  them,  they  will  next  destroy 
you.  Let  us  all  obey  the  great  kine,  and  live  m  peace  under  his  protection. 
Be  of  my  mind,  and  use  these  guns  I  have  given  you,  not  to  make  war,  but 
only  to  hunt  and  defend  yourselves.'** 

Having  thus  far  been  successful  in  uniting  the  western  tribes, 
he  was  now  ready  to  use  the  alliance  formed  in  further  extending 
his  discoveries.  First,  it  was  necessary  to  return  to  Canada 
and  collect  his  scattered  resources,  and  satisfy  his  creditors. 
Toward  the  latter  part  of  May,  1681,  they  left  Fort  Miami,  and 
after  a  short  and  prosperous  trip  arrived  at  Mackinaw,  where  they 
had  the  happiness  of  meeting  with  Touti.  After  the  kindly 
greetings  of  the  long  absent  friends  wei^e  over,  each  recounted  the 
story  of  his  misfortunes.  Such  was  LaSalle's  equanimity  and 
even  cheerfulness,  that  Membre,  in  admiration  of  his  conduct, 
exclaimed :  '^Any  one  else  except  him  would  have  abandoned  the 
enterx)rise,  but  he, -with  a  firmness  and  constancy  which  never  had 
its  equal,  was  more  resolved  than  ever  to  push  forward  his  work. '^ 
Having  reviewed  the  past,  and  formed  new  resolves  for  the  future, 
the  party  embarked  for  Frontenac.  The  watery  track  of  1000 
miles  intervening  between  them  and  their  destination,  was  soon 
crossed,  and  LaSalle  was  again  in  consultation  with  his  creditors. 
In  addition  to  the  cost  incurred  in  building  the  fort,  and  maintain- 
ing in  it  a  garrison,  he  was  now  further  burdened  with  the  debt 
of  subsequent  fruitless  explorations.  The  fort  and  seigniory  were 
mortgaged  for  a  large  sum,  yet  by  parting  with  some  of  his  mo- 

*  DiBoovery  of  the  Great  West— Parkuum. 
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nopolies,  and  securing  aid  from  a  wealthy  relative,  he  managed 
to  satisfy  his  creditors  and  secure  means  for  another  outfit. 
Owing  to  unavoidable  delays  the  season  was  far  advanced  when 
his  flotilla  was  pushed  out  on  the  waters  of  Lake  Michigan. 
Their  canoes  were  headed  for  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Joseph,  and  as 
they  slowly  crept  along  the  dreary  shores  of  the  lake,  it  is  easy  to 
imagine  the  more  dreary  thought  that  harrassed  the  mind  of 
LaSalle.  A  past  of  unrequitted  toil  and  sad  disappointment,  a 
present  embittered  by  the  tongue  of  hate  and  slander,  and  the 
future  clouded  with  uncertainty,  must  have  intruded  tliemselves 
into  his  mind,  but  could  not  for  a  moment  divert  him  irom  the 
accomplishment  of  the  great  object  which  for  years  had  been  the 
guiding  star  of  his  destiny.  The  trees  were  bare  of  the  beautiful 
autumnal  foliage  when  at  length  the  walls  of  Fort  Miami  rose 
above  the  waste  of  waters,  and  they  drew  up  their  canoes  on  the 
adjacent  shore.  The  columns  of  smoke  that  rose  high  in  the  still 
l^ovember  air,  told  LaSalle  that  his  Mohegan  and  Abenaki  allies 
were  awaiting  his  return.  Notwithstanding  these  were  the  rem- 
nants of  the  tribes  ^^  whose  midnight  yells  had  startled  the  bor- 
der hamlets  of  Kew  England ;  who  had  danced  around  Puritan 
scalps  and  whom  Puritan  imaginations  painted  as  incarnate 
fiends,''  LaSalle  chose  from  them  18  men  to  accompany  him. 
These,  added  to  the  Frenchmen,  made  41  men,  who,  on  the  21st 
of  December,  1681,  set  out  on  this  famous  expedition.  Tonti  and 
some  of  the  men  crossed  in  advance  to  the  mouth  of  the  Chicago, 
where  they  were  soon  after  joined  by  LaSalle  and  the  remainder 
of  the  men.  The  streams  being  now  sheated  over  with  ice,  and 
the  land  covered  with  snow^  they  were  compelled  to  construct 
sledges  on  which  to  drag  their  canoes  and  baggage  to  the  wes- 
tern branch  of  the  Illinois.  Finding  it  also  bridged  over  with  ice 
they  filed  down  it  in  a  long  procession,  passed  the  tenantless  vil- 
lage of  the  Illinois  and  found  the  river  open  a  short  distance 
below  Peoria  Lake.  The  season,  and  other  unfavorable  circum- 
stances, rendered  the  building  of  a  vessel,  as  originally  contem- 
plated, at  this  point  wholy  impossible.  They  were  compelled 
therefore  to  proceed  in  their  canoes,  and  on  the  6th  of  February 
they  reached  the  Great  Eiver  which  was  to  bear  them  onward  to 
the  sea.  Waiting  a  week  for  the  floating  ice  to  disappear,  they 
glided  down  the  current  toward  the  great  unknown,  which  all 
former  attempts  had  failed  to  penetrate.  The  first  night  they  en- 
camped near  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri,  and  witnessed  it«  opaque 
floods  invade  the  purer  waters  of  the  Mississippi.  Ee-embarking 
the  next  morning  they  passed  several  interesting  localities,  and 
after  several  days,  landed  on  the  24th  of  February,  at  Chickasaw 
blufi's  for  the  purpose  of  going  out  in  quest  of  game  to  supply 
their  failing  provisions.  Here,  one  of  the  hunters  named  Prud- 
homme,  lost  himself  in  the  dense  forest,  and  it  was  only  after  a 
search  of  more  than  a  week  he  was  found  in  a  starving  condition 
and  brought  to  camp.  Meanwhile  LaSalle  caused  a  fort  to  be 
erected  which  he  named  Prudhomme  to  evince  his  condolence  for 
the  suflfering  of  the  hunter,  who  with  a  small  party  he  left  in 
charge  of  it  Again  embarking  on  the  tortuous  river,  they  were 
soon  apprised  by  the  opening  buds  of  semi-tropical  vegetation,  that 
they  were  rapidly  entering  the  realms  of  spring. 
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On  the  13th  of  March,  their  atteBtion  was  arrested  by  the 
booming  of  an  Indian  drum,  and  shouts  proceeding  from  a  war 
dance  on  the  western  side  of  the  river.  Being  unable,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  fog,  to  see  the  authors  of  the  demonstrations,  they 
retired  to  the  opposite  shore  and  threw  up  breastworks  as  a 
means  of  protection.  AVhen  the  mist  rolled  away  the  astonished 
savages  for  the  first  time  saw  the  strangers,  who  made  signals  for 
them  to  come  over  the  river.  Several  of  them,  acceptiDg  the  in- 
vitation, were  met  midway  the  stream  by  a  Frenchman,  who,  in 
turn  was  invited  in  a  friendly  manner  to  visit  their  village.  The 
whole  party,  thus  assured,  crossed  the  river,  and  LaSalle  at  their 
head  marched  to  the  oi)en  area  of  the  town.  Here  in  the  midst 
of  a  vast  concourse  of  admiring  villagers,  he  erected  a  cross, 
bearing  the  arms  of  France,  Membre  sang  a  hymn  in  canonicals, 
and  Lt^Ue,  having  obtained  from  the  chiefs  an  acknowledge- 
ment of  loyalty,  took  possession  of  the  country  in  the  name  of 
the  king.  This  lively  and  generous  people,  so  different  from  the 
cold  and  taciturn  Indians  of  the  north,  were  a  tribe  of  the  Ar- 
kansas, and  dwelt  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  bearing  their  name. 
The  travelers,  on  taking  leave  of  them,  were  furnished  with  two 
guides,  and  next  passed  the  sites  of  Yicksburg  and  Grand  Gulf, 
where,  181  years  afterward,  were  fought  bloody  struggles  for  the 
dominion  of  the  river  they  were  endeavoring  to  explore.  Near 
200  miles  below  the  Arkansas,  their  guides  pointed  out  the  direc- 
tion of  the  village  of  the  Taeusas.  Touti  and  Membre  were  di- 
rected to  visit  it,  and  were  greatly  surprised  at  the  evidences  of 
civilization  which  it  exhibited.  Its  large  square  dwellings,  built 
of  sun-dried  mortar  and  arched  over  with  dome-shapei  roofs, 
were  situated  in  regular  order  around  a  square.  The  residence  of 
the  chief,  made  in  the  same  manner,  was  a  single  hall  40  feet 
square  and  lighted  by  a  single  door,  in  which  he  sat  in  state, 
awaiting  the  arrival  of  the  visitors.  He  was  surrounded  by  a 
court  of  60  old  men  clad  in  robes  of  mulbery  bark,  while  near  his 
person  sat  his  three  wives,  who  howled  whenever  he  spoke,  to  do 
him  honor.  After  making  him  a  number  of  presents,  which  he 
graciously  received,  the  visitors  proceeded  to  examine  the  temple, 
similar  in  size  to  tlie  building  occupied  by  the  king.  Within 
were  the  bones  of  departed  chiefs,  and  an  altar  kept  perpetually 
burning  by  the  two  old  men  devoted  to  this  sacred  office.  On  the 
top  of  the  temple  were  carved  three  eagles,  looking  toward  the 
east ;  while  around  it  was  a  wall  studded  with  stakes,  on  the  tops 
of  which  hung  the  skulls  of  enemies  who  had  been  sacrificed  to  the 
Sun.  The  chief,  in  response  to  a  friendly  call,  visited  the  camp 
of  LaSalle.  A  master  of  ceremonies  was  sent  to  announce  his 
coming,  after  which  he  made  his  appearance,  robed  in  white,  and 
attended  by  three  persons,  two  of  them  bearing  white  fans  and 
the  third  a  disk  of  burnished  copper.  The  latter  was  doubtless 
intended  to  represent  the  Sun,  which  was  not  only  an 
object  of  worship,  but  the  source  whence  the  chief  claimed 
his  ancestors  were  derived.  His  demeanor  was  grave  and 
dignified  in  the  presence  of  LaSalle,  who  treated  him  with 
becoming  courtesy  and  friendship.  After  receiving  a 
number  of  presents,  the  principal  object  of  the  visit, 
he  returned  to  his  village,  and  the  travelers  started  down  the 
river. 
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Shortly  afterwanl,  they  fell  in  with  another  tribe^  and  LaSalle 
wishing  to  approach  them  in  a  Mendly  mannel*,  encamped  on  the 
opposite  shore.  He  then  permitted  Tonti^  with  a  few  companions, 
to  make  them  a  visit,  who,  finding  them  favorably  disposed,  La- 
Salle and  Membre  also  joined  the  party.  They  next  visited  one  of 
the  Indian  villages  and  were  made  the  recipients  of  a  hospitality 
limited  only  by  the  means  of  their  generoos  entertainers..  They 
were  the  Kachez,  and  LaSalle,  learning  that  the  principal  town 
was  not  far  distant,  repaired  thither  to  have  an  interview  with  the 
head  chief  of  the  tribe.  As  among  the  Taensas,  he  saw  here  a  royal 
residence,  a  temple  of  the  sun,  with  its  perpetaally  burning  fire,  and 
other  evidences  of  more  than  ordinary  Indian  progress.  Before 
leaving,  LaSalle  erected  a  cross  in  the  midst  of  the  town,  to  which 
was  attached  the  arms  of  France,  an  act  which  the  inhabitants  re- 
garded with  great  satisfaction,  but  had  they  known  its  meaning 
their  displeasure  would  have  been  equally  intense. 

Next,  they  discovered  the  mouth  of  Bed  Biver,  and  after  pass- 
ing a  number  of  other  villages,  found  themselves  at  the  junction 
of  the  three  channels  of  the  river  which  branch  off  into  the  Gulf. 
A  different  party  entered  each  passage,  and  as  they  moved  south- 
ward the  water  rapidly  changed  to  brine,and  the  land  breeze  became 
salty  with  the  breath  of  the  sea.  On  the  6th  of  April  "  The  broad 
bosom'  of  the  great  Gulf  opened  on  their  sight,  tossing  its  restless 
billows,  limitless,  voiceless  and  lonely  as  when  bom  of  chaos,  with- 
out a  sign  of  life-'^* 

The  great  mystery  of  the  new  world  was  now  unveiled.  LaSalle 
had  at  last  triumphed  over  every  opposing  obstacle,  and  secured  a 
fame  which  will  live  as  long  as  the  floods  of  the  great  river  roll  to 
the  sea  and  impart  fertility  to  the  valley  through  which  they  flow. 

After  coasting  for  a  short  time  the  marshy  shores  of  the  Gulf 
and  its  inlets,  the  party  ascended  the  river  till  its  banks  became 
sufficiently  dry  to  afford  a  landing.  Here  LaSalle  erected  a  col- 
umn on  which  he  inscribed  the  words :  "  Louis  le  Grand  Boy  de 
France  et  de  Navarre,  Begne ;  Le  Neuvieme  Avril,  1682.'* 

In  honor  of  his  King,  he  called  the  country  through  which  he 
had  passed,  Ix)uisiana,  and  commenced  the  ceremony  of  taking 
formal  possession  by  military  display  and  the  imposing  pageantry 
of  the  CathoUc  church.  Standing  by  the  side  of  the  column,  he 
proclaimed  in  a  loud  voice : 

**  la  the  name  of  tlie  most  high,  mighty,  invincible,  and  yictorious  Prince 
Louis  the  Great,  b^  tlie  grace  of  God  Kiuff  of  France  and  Navarre,  fonrteenth 
of  that  name,  I,  this  9th  day  of  April,  1682,  in  virtue  of  the  commission  of  his 
Majesty,  which  I  hold  in  my  hand,  and  wliich  may  be  seen  by  all  whom  it  may 
concern,  have  taken,  and  now  do  take,  in  the  name  of  his  majesty  and  of  his 
successors  to  the  crown,  possession  of  this  country  of  Louisiana,  the  seas,  liar- 
bors,  ports,  bays,  adjacent  straits,  and  all  the  nations,  peoples,  provinces,  cities, 
towns,  villages,  mines,  minerals,  fisheries,  streams  ana  rivers,  comprised  in  the 
limits  of  the  said  Louisiana." 

A  song,  with  volleys  of  musketry,  closed  the  ceremonies  by 
which  the  realms  of  France  received  the  stupendous  accession  of 
the  great  region  drained  by  the  Mississippi  and  its  tributaries,  f 

The  voyagers  having  now  accomplished  the  great  object  of  the 
exi>edition,  started  on  their  homeward  journey.  The  tribes  which 
had  treated  them  with  so  much  civility  and  generosity  in  the  down- 

^Diseoveriea  of  the  Great  West. 
tMoaette*B  Val.  of  the  Mies 
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ward  voyage,  were  now  from  some  cause  alienated,  and  indisposed 
to  let  him  have  food.  On  arriving  among  the  i^achez,  they  found 
them  hostUe,  and  while  they  abundantly  supplied  them  with  com, 
they  at  the  same  time  surrounded  them  with  a  large  force  to  cut 
them  off.  Fearing,  however,  to  make  an  attack,  the  travelers  de- 
parted, and,  without  further  molestation,  reached  Fort  Prud- 
liomme,  where  LaSalle  was  seized  with  a  dangerous  illness. 
(Tnable  to  go  himself,  he  sent  Tonti  and  a  few  companions  to  an- 
nounce the  news  of  his  discoveries  at  Mackinaw,  whence  it  was  to 
he  dispatched  to  Canada.  Although  carefully  attended  by  Mem- 
bre,  he  lay  sick  in  the  fort  till  the  latter  part  of  July,  when  he,  in 
a  great  measure,  recovered,  and  reached  Mackinaw  on  the  1st  of 
September.  Thence  Membre  was  sent  to  France  with  dispatches 
making  known  the  grandeur  of  LaSalle's  discoveries ;  the  vast 
region  visited ;  the  immensity  of  its  mountain  ranges,  and  its  great 
plains,  veined  by  mighty  streams. 

It  was  LaSalle's  intention  also  to  visit  France,  but  hearing  that 
the  Iroquois  were  about  to  renew  their  attacks  on  the  western 
tribes,  he  decided  that  his  presence  was  necessary  to  the  safety  of 
his  projected  colony.  He  accordingly  returned  to  the  Illinois  river, 
whither  Tonti  had  already  preceded  him,  and  at  once  commenced 
preparations  to  meet  the  enemies.  As  a  means  of  defence  it  was 
determined  to  fortify  Starved  Rock,  whose  military  advantages 
had  previously  attracted  the  attention  of  LaSalle.  From  the 
waters  which  wa«h  its  base  it  rises  to  an  altitude  of  125  feet.  Three 
of  the  sides  it  is  impossible  to  scale,  while  the  one  next  to  the  land 
may  be  climbed  with  difficulty.  From  its  summit,  almost  as  inac- 
cessible as  an  eagle's  nest,  the  valley  of  the  Illinois  spreads  out 
in  a  landscape  of  exquisite  beauty.  The  river,  nearby,  struggles 
between  a  number  of  wooded  islands,  while  fturther  below,  it  qui- 
etly meanders  through  vast  meadows,  till  it  disappears  like  a 
threacl  of  light  in  the  dim  distance.  Here,  on  the  summit  of  this 
rocky  citadel,  in  the  month  of  November  he  began  to  entrench  him- 
self. Storehouses  were  constructed  from  the  trees  that  grew  on 
the  top,  and  when  the  supply  was  exhausted,  at  immense  labor, 
timbers  were  dragged  up  the  steep  ascent  to  construct  a  palisaded 
inclosure.  With  the  completion  of  this  stronghold,  which  was 
called  in  honor  of  the  French  King  the  Fort  of  St.  Louis,  the  In- 
dians began  to  gather  around  it,  regarding  LaSalle  as  the  great 
champion  who  was  to  protect  them  against  the  Iroquois.  The 
country,  which  lay  under  the  protection  of  the  fort,  recently  strewn 
with  the  ghastly  relicts  of  an  Iroquois  -sictory,  now  became  ani- 
mated with  a  wild  concoiurse  of  savage  life.  The  great  town  of 
the  Illinois,  the  Jerusalem  of  these  tribes,  Phcenix-like,  had  sprung 
from  its  ashes,  and  again  echoed  with  the  tramp  of  some  6,000  in- 
habitants. In  addition  to  the  Illinois,  there  were  scattered  along 
the  valley  of  the  river,  among  the  neighboring  hills  and  over  the 
adjabent  plains,  the  fragment^  of  10  or  12  other  tribes,  numbering 
some  14000  souls.  Miamis,  from  the  source  of  the  Kankakee ; 
Shawnees,  from  the  Scioto,  Abenakis  and  Mohegans,  from  the 
Atlantic  seaboard,  and  other  tribes  whose  rough  names  are  too 
unpleasant  for  record,  had  buried  their  animosities,  and  now 
lonnged  here  and  there  in  lazy  groups,  while  their  wives  performed 
the  drudgery  of  their  camps,  and  their  children  gamboled  and 
whooped  with  the  reckless  abandon  of  mad-caos.  LaSalle's  nego- 
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tiations  with  the  western  Algonquins — aided  by  the  universal  hor 
ror  inspired  by  the  brutal  attacks  of  the  Iroquois — ^had  met  with 
unexampled  success.  In  writing  to  the  French  Minister  of  Ma- 
rine, he  wrote  that  his  colony  had  sprung  up  as  if  by  magic,  in  a 
single  nights  and  contained  4,000  warriors  and  some  20,000  souls. 
By  the  privileges  which  had  been  conferred  on  him  as  a  discoverer 
he  ruled  his  ^d  domain  as  a  seigniory,  and  granted  portions  of 
land  to  his  followers.  Little  proiit,  however,  was  realized  in  this 
manner,  for  the  greater  part  of  his  men  were  so  reckless  that 
their  traducers  were  wont  to  say  of  them  that  each  married  a  new 
squaw  every  day  of  the  week. 

To  maintain  his  colony,  he  now  found  it  necessary  to  furnish  its 
members  with  protection  against  the  common  enemy,  and  mer- 
chandise to  barter  for  the  immense  quantities  of  fiu*s  annually 
gathered  in  the  interior  of  the  continent.  Previously,  the  avenue 
of  trade  lay  through  Canada,  but  it  was  LaSalle's  intention  to 
establish  an  entrepot  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  whereby  his 
colony  would  have  the  advantage  of  direct  intercourse  with  the 
We^t  Indies  and  Europe.  While  he  was  thus  maturing  plans  for 
the  benefit  of  his  colony,  his  cotemporaries,  either  through  envy  or 
too  short-sighted  to  comprehend  his  objects,  were  striving  to  defeat 
them.  Unfortunately,  Gov.  Frontenac  had  been  recall^  and  De 
La  Barre,  an  avaricious  old  naval  officer,  had  been  sent  out  to 
take  his  place.  His  conduct  soon  proved  that  he  was  wholly  unfit 
for  the  office  he  was  called  to  fill.  Like  his  predecessor,  he  was 
guilty  of  violating  the  royal  ordinances  regulating  the  fur  trade, 
but  the  former  partially  atoned  for  this  wrong  by  an  energetic  ad- 
ministration of  public  afiairs,  while  the  latter  added  inability  to 
his  faults,  whereby  the  best  interests  of  the  country  became  paral- 
lized.  He  was  the  special  champion  of  the  enemies  of  LaSalle, 
who,  engrossed  with  the  afiairs  of  his  colony,  was  ignorant  of  the 
great  jealousy  with  which  his  affairs  were  regard^.  Not  know- 
ing the  disx>osition  of  La  Barre,  he  wrote  to  him  from  Fort  St 
Louis  in  the  spring  of  1683,  expressing  the  hope  that  he  would 
have  the  same  counsel  and  support  from  him  that  he  had  received 
from  his  predecessor.  After  cautioning  the  Governor  that  his  en- 
emies would  endeavor  to  misrepresent  liis  objects  he  proceeds  to 
give  an  account  of  his  explorations : 

With  only  22  Frenchmen,  he  states,  he  had  formed  amicable 
relations  with  the  various  tribes  along  the  Mississippi,  and  that 
his  royal  patent  enabled  him  to  establish  forts  in  the  newly  dis- 
covered country,  and  to  make  grants  around  them  as  at  Fort  Fron- 
tenac   He  adds : 

**The  losses  in  my  enterprises  bave  exceeded  40,000  crowns,  I  am  nowpo- 
ing400  leagues  southwest  of  tliis  place  to  induce  the  Chickasaws  to  follow  the 
Bliawuees  and  other  tribes,  and  settle  like  them  at  Fort  St.  Louis.  It  remained 
only  to  settle  French  colonists  here,  and  this  I  have  already  done.  I  hope  you 
will  not  detain  them  as  violators  of  the  laws  governing  the  fur  trade  when  they 
I  comedown  to  Montreal  to  make  necessary  purchases.    I  am  aware  that  I  have 

no  right  to  trade  with  the  tribes  who  descend  to  Montreal,  and  I  shall  not  per- 
mit such  trade  to  my  men ;  nor  have  I  ever  issued  licenses  to  tliat  effect,  as  my 
enemies  say  that  I  have  done." 

Notwithstanding  this  reasonable  request,  the  men  he  sent  on 
important  business  were  retained,  and  he  a  second  time  wrote  to 
the  governor: 
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"The  Iroquois  are  again  iuyading  the  country.  Last  year  the Miamis  were 
so  alarmed  by  them  that  they  abandoned  their  town  and  fled,  but  on  my  return 
they  came  back,  and  have  been  induced  to  settle  with  the  Illinois  at  my  Fort 
of  St  Louis.  The  Iroquois  have  lately  murdered  some  families  of  their  nation 
and  they  are  all  in  terror  again.  I  am  afraid  they  will  take  flicht  and  so  pre- 
vent theMissouris  and  neighboring  tribes  from  coming  to  settle  at  St.  Louis, 
as  tbey  are  about  to  do.  Some  of  tbe  Hurons  and  French  tell  the  Miamis  tliat 
I  am  keeping  them  here  for  the  Iroquois  to  destroy.  I  pray  that  you  will  let 
me  hear  irom  you,  that  I  may  give  these  people  some  assurances  of  protection 
before  they  are  destroyed  in  my  sight.  Do  not  suffer  my  men  who  have  come 
down  to  the  settlements  to  be  longer  prevented  from  return! ue.  There  is 
great  need  here  of  reinforcements.  The  Iroquois,  as  I  have  said,  have  lately 
entered  the  country,  and  a  great  terror  prevails.  I  have  postponed  going  to 
Mackinaw,  because,  if  the  Iroquois  strike  any  blow  in  my  absence,  the 
Miamis  will  think  that  I  am  in  league  with  them ;  whereas,  if  I  and  the  French 
stay  among  them,  they  will  regara  us  as  protectors.  But,  Monsieur,  it  is  in 
vain  that  we  risk  our  lives  here,  and  tliat  I  exhaust  my  means  in  order  to  ful- 
fill the  intentions  of  his  majesty,  if  all  my  measures  are  crossed  in  the  settle- 
ments below,  and  if  those  who  go  down  to  bring  munitions,  without  which  we 
cannot  defend  ourselves,  are  detained,  under  pretexts  trumped  up  for  the  occa- 
sion. If  I  am  prevented  from  bringing  up  men  and  supplies,  as  I  am  allowed  to 
do  by  the  permit  of  Count  Frontenac,  then  my  patent  from  the  kins  is  useless. 
It  would  be  very  hard  for  us,  after  havinj^  done  what  was  required,  even  be- 
fore tlie  time  prescribed,  and  after  suffering  severe  losses,  to  have  our  efforts 
frustrated  by  obstacles  got  up  designedly.  I  trust  tliat,  as  it  lies  with  you  alone 
to  prevent  or  to  pennit  the  return  of  the  men  whom  I  have  sent  down,  you 
will  not  so  act  as  to  thwart  my  plans,  as  part  of  the  goods  which  I  have  sent 
by  them  belong  not  not  ta  me,  but  the  Sieur  de  Tonti,  and  are  a  part  of  his 
pay.  Others  are  to  buy  munitions  indispensable  for  our  defense.  Do  not  let 
my  creditors  seize  tbem.  It  is  for  their  advantage  that  my  fort,  full  as  it  is  of 
goods,  should  be  held  against  the  enemy.  I  have  only  20  men,  with  scarcely 
100  pounds  of  powder,  and  I  cannot  long  hold  the  country  without  more.  The 
Illinois  are  very  capricious  and  uncertain.  If  I  had  men  enough  to 

send  out  to  reconnoitre  the  enemy,  I  would  have  done  so  before  this ;  but  I 
have  not  enougii.  I  trust  you  will  put  it  in  my  i)ower  to  obtain  more,  that  this 
important  colony  may  be  saved."  * 

While  LaSalle  was  thus  corresponding  with  the  governor,  the 
latter  was  writing  letters  to  the  French  Colonial  Minister,  saying 
that  he  doubted  the  reality  of  LaSalle's  discoveries;  that  with 
scarce  a  score  of  vagabonds  he  was  about  to  set  himself  up  as 
king,  and  was  likely  to  involve  Canada  and  the  western  tribes  in 
a  war  with  the  Iroquois.  The  exteut  to  which  the  enemies  of  La- 
Salle suffered  their  jealousies  to  lead  them  astray  maybe  gathered 
from  the  posture  of  affairs  at  the  time.  The  governor  of  New 
York,  with  the  hope  of  diverting  the  ftir  trade  from  Montreal  to 
Albany,  was  inciting  the  Iroquois  to  make  another  attack  on  the 
western  tribes.  Although  tbis  proceeding  was  fraught  with  the 
gi-eatest  danger  to  Canada,  yet  La  Barre  and  his  political  menials 
were  willing  it  might  succeed,  and  the  entire  country  be  endan- 
gered, provided  it  resiUted  in  the  ruin  of  LaSalle.  When,  thei'e- 
fore^  these  pests  of  the  forest,  under  the  influence  of  British 
intrigue,  were  again  making  preparations  to  invade  the  country  of 
the  Illinois  and  Miamis,  instead  of  an  earnest  effort  to  check  their 
designs,  they  even  encouraged  them  to  kill  LaSalle  and  cut  oft'  his 
snpplies  to  aid  them  in  their  diabolical  work.  The  continued  cal- 
umnies uttered  against  LaSalle  at  length  reached  the  ear  of  the 
king,  who  wrote  to  his  Canadian  governor,  stating  that  he  was 
convinced  that  LaSalle's  discoveries  were  useless,  and  that  such 
enterprises  ought  to  be  prevented  in  the  future,  as  they  tended  to 
diminish  the  revenues  derived  from  the  fur  trade. 

^TtiJs  lAtter  is  dated  Portage  de  Chioagou,  4  Junl,  16S8.— Dlsoov .  of  the  Great  West. 
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Doubtless,  emboldened  by  the  king's  letter,  the  governor  now 
determined  to  seize  Fort  Frontenac,  under  the  pretext  that  La 
Salle  had  not  fulfilled  the  conditions  of  his  contract  by  maintain- 
ing a  sufficient  garrison.  Despite  the  remonstrance  of  LaSalle's 
creditors,  he  sent  two  of  his  political  associates  to*  take  command 
of  the  fort.  As  soon  as  this  was  accomplished,  they  commenced 
living  on  LaSalle's  pro>isions,  and  were  afterward  charged  with 
selling  those  which  had  been  furnished  by  the  king  for  their  own 
private  benefit.  l?he  governor  also  sent  an  officer  of  the  king's 
dragoons  to  Fort  St.  L^is,  and  made  him  the  bearer  of  a  letter  to 
LaSalle,  demanding  his  presence  at  Quebec.  Meanwhile  rumors 
were  still  rife  at  the  Fort  that  the  Iroquois  were  getting  ready  for 
an  invasion,  and  the  tril>es  comprising  the  colony  fiew  to  LaSalle 
and  besought  him  to  furnish  the  promised  succor.  Cut  off  from 
supplies,  and  robbed  of  the  men  whom  he  had  sent  to  secure 
them,  he  was  greatly  mortified  to  find  himself  wholly  onable  to 
make  good  his  pledge.  Fortunately  the  rumors  were  premature, 
but  as  his  relations  with  the  governor  were  otherwise  intolerable, 
he  determined  to  visit  France  to  obtain  relief.  With  this  object 
in  view,  he  left  Tonti  in  command  of  the  fort,  and  on  his  way  to 
Quebec  met  with  the  governor's  officer,  who  made  known  to  him 
the  nature  of  his  mission.  LaSaUe,  submitting  graceMly  to  an 
indignity  he  could  not  weU  avoid,  wrote  to  Tonti  to  receive  the 
officer  with  due  courtesy,  whereupon,  without  further  business, 
they  parted.  In  due  time  the  dragoon  arrived  at  the  fort,  and 
he  and  Tonti  spent  the  winter  harmoniously,  the  one  com- 
manding in  the  name  of  the  governor,  and  the  other  in  that  of  La- 
Salle. The  threatened  invasion  of  the  Iroquois,  though  po6ti)oned, 
was  not  abandoned.  During  the  latter  part  of  the  spring  they 
made  an  incursion  into  the  country  and  attacked  the  fort,  but  tbe 
rocky  citadel  proved  too  strong  for  the  assault,  and  after  a  siege 
of  6  days  they  were  compelled  to  retire. 

LaSalle.  on  arriving  at  Quebec,  sailed  for  France,  taking  a  last 
leave  of  tne  great  arena  in  which,  for  the  last  16  years,  he  had 
been  the  principal  actor;  had  suffered  the  most  harrassiug  anxie- 
ties, and  had  won  the  proudest  triumphs.  From  forest  solitudes 
and  squaUd  wigwams,  a  prosperous  voyage  introduced  him  to  the 
busy  throngs  and  sculptured  magnificence  of  the  French  capital. 
Its  venal  court,  bewildered  by  the  i)ompous  display  of  wealth  and 
the  trappings  of  power,  regarded  with  little  interest  the  sober  ha- 
biliments of  honest  worth.  But  the  son  of  the  burgher  of  Rouen, 
unmoved  by  regal  vanities,  and  with  a  natural  dignity  far  tran- 
scending the  tinsel  of  titled  rank,  announced  his  discoveries  to 
the  giddy  court.  He  asked  for  means  to  return  to  the  new  found 
lands,  and  to  found  a  colony  on  the  Mississippi,  to  protect  them 
from  the  intrusion  of  foreigners.  Two  points  on  the  Mississippi 
properly  selected  and  fortified,  he  argued,  would  guard  the  whole 
interior  of  the  continent,  with  its  vast  areas  of  fertile  lands  and 
boundless  resources.  Count  Frontenac  gave  him  the  advantage 
of  his  influence,  the  minister  of  marine  entered  with  vigor  into 
the  scheme,  and  recommended  it  to  the  king,  who  also  became 
fascinated  with  the  glittering  project.  As  an  act  of  justice,  and 
to  show  his  appreciation  of  LaSalle,  he  ordered  LaBarre  to  restore 
to  him  the  possession  of  Forts  Frontenac  and  St.  Louis^  and  make 
reparation  for  the  damage  he  had  sustained  by  their  seizure.    La- 
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Salle  asked  for  two  ships,  but  the  king,  in  his  zeal,  gave  him  four 
— ^the  Francais,  the  Belle,  the  Amiable,  and  the  Jolly.  Two  hun- 
dred and  eighty  men  embarked  in  the  expedition,  consisting  of 
ecclesiastics,  soldiers,  sailors,  mechanics,  several  families,  and 
even  a  number  of  girls,  lured  by  the  prospects  of  marriage 
in  the  new  land  of  promise.  Such  were  the  colonists  who  were 
to  plant  the  standard  of  France  and  civilization  in  the  wilderness 
of  Louisiana.  As  in  most  of  the  early  attempts  at  colonization, 
the  men  were  illy  qualified  to  grapple  with  the  stem  work  it  was 
proposed  to  accomplish.  But,  worst  of  all,  was  the  naval  com- 
mander, Beaujeu,  who  was  envious,  self-willed,  deficient  in  judg- 
ment, and  foolishly  proud. 

On  the  first  of  August,  1684,  they  sailed  from  Bochelleon  their 
adventurous  voyage.  Frequent  calms  retarded  their  progress, 
and  when  at  length  they  arrived  at  Hispaniola,  the  Francais, 
filled  with  munitions  and  other  necessaries  for  the  colony,  was 
captured  by  a  Spanish  privateer.  This  disaster,  for  which  Beau- 
jeu was  evidently  to  blame,  was  the  first  of  the  disasters  which 
afterward  attended  the  expedition.  After  obtaining  supplies,  and 
searching  for  information  in  regard  to  the  direction  in  which  he 
must  sail  to  find  the  outlet  of  the  Mississippi,  the  voyage  was  re- 
newed. On  entering  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  sailing  in  a  north- 
westerly direction,  a  sailor  at  the  mast-head  of  the  Amiable,  on 
the  28th  of  December,  discovered  land.  In  coasting  along  the 
shore  toward  the  west,  searching  for  the  mouth  of  the  river,  they 
incautiously  passed  it.  Proceeding  further,  LaJBalle  discovered 
the  mistake,  but  Beaujeu,  refusing  to  return,  they  at  length  landed 
at  Matagorda  Bay.  Entering  this  arm  of  the  gulf,  they  discov- 
ered a  considerable  river  falling  into  it,  which  LaSalle  concluded 
might  be  the  Lafourche,  the  most  western  outlet  of  the  Mississippi. 
If  his  conjectures  were  true,  he  preferred  to  ascend  it  to  the  main 
stream,  instead  of  returning  on  the  gulf  against  contrary  winds, 
and  the  still  greater  impediment  of  Beaujeu's  obstinac3%  He  had 
differed  with  LaSalle  from  the  commencement  of  the  voyage,  and 
in  every  instance  proved  to  be  in  the  wrong,  and  now,  to  get  rid 
of  him,  he  preferred  to  debark  his  followers  on  the  lone  shore  of 
the  bay. 

For  this  purpose,  the  Amiable  weighed  anchor  and  entered  the 
narrow  passage  leading  into  the  bay,  but  was  unfortunately  ca- 
reened over  by  the  sand  banks  obstructing  the  channel.  LaSalle, 
with  a  sad  heart,  beheld  the  disaster,  yet  with  cool  and  patient 
energy  set  hiniself  about  the  work  of  removing  the  cargo.  A 
quantity  of  powder  and  flour  was  saved,  but  presently  a  storm 
arose,  and  the  stranded  vessel,  rent  assunder  by  the  waves,  scat- 
tered the  remaining  treasures  upon  the  ravenous  waters.  After 
the  landing  was  effected,  the  Indians  became  troublesome,  and  a 
fort  was  built,  with  great  labor,  two  miles  above  the  mouth  of 
the  La  Yacca,  a  small  stream  falling  into  the  Bay.  LaSalle,  as  in 
previous  instances,  named  the  fortification  St.  Louis,  in  honor  of 
his  king.  Here  he  planted  the  arms  of  France,  opened  a  field  for 
planting  a  crop,  and  thus  founded  the  first  French  settlement 
made  in  Texas.  The  country,  thus  formally  occupied,  gave  to 
France  a  claim  which  she  never  abandoned  till  Louisiana  became 
a  part  of  the  United  States,  nearly  120  years  afterward. 
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The  scene  around  the  fort  was  not  uninteresting,  and  to  some 
extent  relieved  the  dejection  arising  from  the  recent  misfortunes. 
The  bay,  bordered  by  marshes,  stretched  away  in  a  southeastern 
direction,  while  the  other  points  of  the  compass  spread  out  in  an 
expanse  of  prairie  sprinkled  with  the  bright  flowers  for  which 
Texas  is  remarkable,  and  which  still  rank  high  among  the  floral 
beauties  of  southern  gardens.  At  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  the 
grassy  area  was  dotted  over  with  grazing  buffalo,  while  the  adja- 
cent waters  swarmed  with  flsh  and  water  fowl.  Necessity  soon 
taught  the  colonists  the  best  methods  of  securing  them,  and  the 
sport8  of  the  angler^  the  hunter  and  the  fowler  not  only  gave  zest 
to  their  wildernesa  life,  but  furnished  them  with  an  abundance  of 
food.  It  was  customary  for  the  women  to  mingle  in  the  hunting 
parties  and  assist  in  cutting  up  the  meat,  and  thus  a  hunter  and 
fair  huntress  became  enamored  of  each  other,  and  were  married. 
Their  nuptials  were  solemnized  with  the  usual  expressions  of  mer- 
riment, for  the  genuine  Frenchman,  whatever  maybe  his  situatiou, 
always  thinks  it  better  to  be  merry,  than  to  brood  over  the  mis- 
fortunes he  is  unable  to  remedy. 

LaSalle,  having  provided  for  the  security  of  his  people^  next 
went  150  leagues  along  the  coast,  east  and  west,  to  search  for  the 
hidden  river,  but  without  success.  He  also  determined  to  make  a 
tour  of  observation  toward  the  mines  and  settlements  of  Korthem 
Mexico.  After  consuming  four  months  in  this  expedition,  and 
gathering  such  information  from  the  Indians  as  convinced  him 
that  his  previous  conjectures  respecting  the  situation  of  the  Miss- 
issippi river  were  correct,  the  party  retraced  their  steps,  and  arrived 
at  tiie  fort  March  6th,  1686.  travel-woni,  weary,  and  their  clothes  in 
tatters.  Soon  after,  it  was  ascertained  that  the  Belle^  the  only 
remaining  vessel,  had  been  sunk,  and  her  cargo,  consistmg  of  the 
personal  effects  of  LaSalle  and  a  great  quantity  of  amunition  and 
tools,  were  scattered  in  the  waters  of  the  gulf.  The  loss  was  a 
fatal  blow  to  all  attempts  in  the  future  to  move  the  colony  to  the 
Mississippi,  and  left  little  hope  of  the  unliappy  exiles  ever  again 
beholding  the  vine-clad  homes  of  their  sunny  France. 

LaSalle,  forced  by  the  necessities  of  his  situation,  now  deter- 
mined to  make  his  way,  eastward,  to  the  Mississippi,  and  thence 
to  Canada  or  France,  to  obtain  relief.  No  sooner  had  he  formed 
this  resolve,  the  oiispring  of  dire  extremity,  than  preparations 
were  comi>leted  for  the  journey.  April  22d,  20  men  issued  fi*om 
the  fort  and  made  their  way  across  the  prairie,  followed  by  the 
anxious  eyes  of  those  who  were  left  behind.  Day  after  day  they 
held  a  northeasterly  direction,  passing  through  a  country  of  wild 
and  pleasing  landscapes,  made  up  of  prairies,  woods  and  groves, 
green  as  an  emerald  with  the  beauty  of  May.  After  having  made 
a  distance  of  some  400  miles,  their  ammunition  and  provisions 
failed  them,  and  they  were  compelled  to  return  to  the  fort  without 
having  accomplished  the  object  of  their  journey.  Twenty  men 
had  gone  out,  but  only  8  returned,  some  having  deserted,  and 
others  perished  in  the  attempt  to  reach  the  fort.  The  latter  num- 
ber would  doubtless  have  been  greatly  increased,  but  for  the 
assistance  of  horses  purchased  from  the  Cenis  Indians,  the  most 
easterly  tribe  visited.  The  temporary  eLation  produced  by  the 
return  of  the  absent  party,  soon  gave  way  to  dejection,  and  La- 
Salle had  a  heavy  task  to  prevent  the  latter  from  becoming  dis- 
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pair.  He  was  naturally  stem  and  unsympathizing,  yet  he  could 
soften  into  compassion  at  the  great  extremes  of  danger  and 
distress  of  those  about  him. 

The  audacity  of  hope  with  which  he  still  clung  to  the  accom- 
plishment of  his  object,  determined  him  to  make  a  second  and 
more  persevering  effort  for  this  purpose.  It  was  decided  that  the 
adventurers  should  consist  of  LaSalle,  his  brother,  and  two 
nephews,  Cavalier  and  Moranget;  DuHaut,  a  person  of  reputable 
birth;  Leotot,  a  sui*geon;  Joutel,  who  afterwards  became  the 
historian  of  the  exp<^ition,  and  some  20  others.  Among  those 
left  behind  were  tlie  women  and  children,  and  Zenobe  Membre, 
who  had  so  long  followed  the  fortunes  of  LaSalle.  Everything 
being  in  readiness,  the  travelers  for  the  last  time  entered  the  rude 
chapel  of  the  fort,  mass  was  solemnly  celebrated,  and,  with  the 
cloud  of  incense  which  rose  from  the  altar,  ascended  the  prayers 
of  the  colonists  for  the  success  of  the  journey.  Next  came  the 
parting,  of  sighs,  of  tears,  and  of  embraces — all  seeming  intui- 
tively to  know  that  they  should  see  each  other  no  more.  January 
12th,  1687,  the  chosen  band  filed  out  of  the  fort,  placed  their  bag- 
gage on  horses,  and  started  oif  in  the  direction  of  the  pi'evious 
journey.  Pushing  forward  across  prairies  and  woodlands,  among 
tribes  some  fiiendly  and  some  hostile,  tliey  passed  the  Brazos,  and 
encamped  on  the  15th  of  March  near  the  western  waters  of  the 
Trinity.  They  were  now  in  the  vicinity  of  some  com  which  La- 
Salle had  concealed  in  his  previous  journey,  and  he  sent  DuHaut, 
Leotot  and  some  others,  to  get  it.  The  grain  was  found  spoiled, 
but  in  returning  they  shot  some  large  game,  and  sent  for  horses  to 
convey  it  to  camp.  Moranget  and  two  others  were  sent  on  this 
errand,  and  found,  when  they  arrived,  the  meat  cut  up,  and  that, 
according  to  a  woodland  custom,  the  hunters  had  appropriar.ed 
some  of  the  best  pieces  to  themselves.  Moranget,  whose  violent 
temper  had  previously  got  him  into  difficulties,  berated  them  in  a 
violent  manner  for  claiming  this  privilege,  and  ended  by  takuig  all 
the  meat  himself.  This  outburst  of  passion  kindled  to  an  aveng- 
ing flame  a  grudge  which  had  for  some  time  existed  between  Du- 
Haut and  LaSalle,  and  the  former  conspired  with  Leotot  to  take 
the  life  of  his  nephew.  Night  came  on,  the  evening  meal  was 
dispatched,  and  when  the  intended  victim  had  fallen  asleep,  the 
assassins  approached  and  shot  him.  The  commission  of  one  crime 
generally  requires  another,  to  save  the  perpetrator  from  merited 
punishment,  and  LaSalle  was  marked  out  as  the  next  object  of 
vengeance. 

Two  days  passed  by  and  the  latter,  hearing  nothing  of  his 
nephew,  began  to  entertain  rueful  forebodings  in  regard  to  his 
safety.  At  length,  unable  longer  to  endure  his  suspense,  he  left 
Joutel  in  command  of  the  camp  and  started  in  search  of  his  rela- 
tive. Accompanied  only  by  a  friar  and  two  Indians,  he  ap- 
proached the  camp  of  the  assassins,  and  when  near  by  fired  a 
pistol  to  summon  them  to  his  presence.  The  conspirators,  lightly 
judging  who  had  caused  the  report,  stealthily  approached  and 
shot  their  intended  victim,  Leotot  exclaiming  as  he  fell,  ^<  You  are 
down  now.  Grand  Bashaw,  you  are  down  now.''  •  They  then  des- 
poiled the  body  of  its  clotlimg,  and  left  it  to  be  devoured  by  the 
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wild  beasts  of  the  forest.  Thus,  at  the  age  of  43,  in  his  vigoroas  man- 
hood's prime,  perished  one  whose  exploits  have  so  greatly  enriched 
the  history  of  the  new  world.  His  successes  required  for  their  ac- 
complishment an  undaunted  will  and  invincible  courage,  which  few 
could  bring  to  the  aid  of  an  enterprise.  His  failures  were  partly 
caused  by  the  vastness  of  his  schemes,  and  in  part  because  his 
imperious  nature  would  not  permit  him  to  conciliate  the  good  will 
of  those  he  employed  and  was  compelled  to  trust.  While  he 
gi'asped  one  link  in  the  chain  of  his  extended  enterprises,  anotiier, 
through  treachery,  slipped  from  his  hand* 

*'  It  is  easy  to  reckoQ  up  his  defects,  but  it  is  not  easy  to  hide  from  sight  the 
Roman  yirtues  that  redeemed  them.  Beset  by  a  throng  of  enemies,  he  stands, 
like  tlie  Eiug  of  Israel,  head  and  shoulders  aboye  them  all.  He  was  a  tower 
of  adamant,  agaiust  wliose  impreenable  front  hardship  and  danger,  the  rage  of 
*nan  and  the  elements,  the  soutliern  sun,  the  northern  blast,  fatigue,  famine 
and  disease,  delay,  disiippointmeut  and  deferred  hope,  emptied  their  quivers 
in  vain.  That  yery  pricie  which,  Ooriolauus-like,  declared  itself  most  sternly 
in  the  thickest  press  of  foes,  htis  in  it  something  to  challenge  admiration.  Never 
under  the  impenetrable  mall  of  paladin  or  crusader  beat  a  heart  of  more  in- 
trepid  mettle  than  within  tlie  stnic  panoply  that  armed  the  breast  of  LaSalle. 
To  estimate  aright  the  marvels  of  his  patient  fortitude,  one  must  follow  on  his 
track  through  the  vast  scene  of  his  interminable  Jourueyings,  those  thousands 
of  weary  miles  of  forest,  marsh  and  river,  where,  again  and  again,  in  the  bitter- 
ness of  baffled  striving,  the  untiring  pilgrim  pushed  onward  toward  the  ^ oal  he 
was  never  to  attain.  America  owes  him  an  enduring  memory ;  for  in  this  mas- 
culine figure,  cast  in  iron,  she  sees  the  heroic  pioneer  who  guided  her  to  the 
possession  of  her  richest  heritage."  * 

Those  who  were  not  in  sympathy  with  the  assassins  concealed 
their  resentment,  and  on  tlie  2d  day  after  the  murder  the  party 
was  again  in  motion.  On  the  main  stream  of  the  Trinity  they 
were  again  compelled  to  halt  for  the  purpose  of  buying  provifions 
of  the  Indians.  Here  the  two  murderers,  who  had  arrogated  to 
themselves  the  command  of  the  expedition,  declared  their  inten- 
tion of  returning  to  the  fort,  and  there  building  a  ship  in  which  to 
escape  to  the  West  Indies.  This  impossible  scheme,  together  with 
their  reftisal  to  let  their  accomplices  in  the  murder  share  in  the 
spoils  obtained  by  it,  soon  led  to  dissensions.  The  breach  rapidly 
widened,  and  at  last  the  aggrieved  parties  shot  the  murderers,  an 
act  which  was  but  the  recoil  of  the  crimes  they  were  the  first  to  in- 
troduce. Thus  ended  the  bloody  tragedy,  enacted  with  such  atroc- 
ity by  these  pioneers  of  Christianity  and  civilization,  that  even  the 
debased  savage  of  the  wildernesss  looked  on  with  the  utmost 
amazement  and  horror. 

Joutel,  with  the  brother  and  nephew  of  LaSalle  and  4  others, 
whose  innocence  would  loermit  them  to  return  to  civilization,  com- 
menced anew  their  travels,  leaving  the  guilty  behind.  Proceeding 
in  a  northeastern  direction,  they  encountered  by  day  a  monotony 
of  tangled  forests,  grassy  plains,  and  miry  fens ;  by  nighty  chilly 
rains  alternating  with  starlit  skies,  in  whose  pale  ajid  mystic 
radiance  they  soundly  slept  and  dreamed  of  absent  ftiends  and 
distant  homes.  At  length,  after  a  journey  of  two  months,  in 
which  they  had  been  led  by  guides  furnished  by  various  tribes, 
they  stood  on  the  banks  of  the  Arkansas,  opposite  an  Indian  \il- 
lage.  Gazing  across  the  stream,  their  eyes  fell  on  a  hut,  nestled 
among  the  trees  of  the  forest,  while  a  cross  near  by  showed  it  to 
be  the  abode  of  Christians.    Actuated  by  a  common  impulse,  they 
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fell  on  their  knees,  and  with  emotions  of  gratitude  thanked  God 
for  having  directea  them  to  this  outpost  of  civilization.  Two  men 
issued  from  the  cabin  and  fired  a  salute,  which  being  answered  by 
a  volley  from  the  travelers,  a  canoe  put  out  from  the  shore  and 
ferried  them  over  the  stream. 

The  long  lost  wanderers  were  cordially  greeted  in  their  mother 
tongue  by  the  occupants  of  the  dwelling,  who  proved  to  be  6  of 
Tonti's  men,  whom  he  had  left  here  in  his  assent  of  the  Missis- 
sippL*  This  noble  officer,  who  had  been  restored  to  the  command 
of  the  fort  on  the  Illinois  by  order  of  the  King,  had  heard  of  La 
Salle's  disaster^  and  immediately  equipped  an  expedition  with  his 
own  means  to  relieve  him.  With  25  Frenchmen  and  5  Indians,  he 
left  the  fort  on  the  13th  of  February,  1686,  and  soon  descended 
the  Illinois  and  Mississippi  to  the  Gulf.  Kot  finding  any  traces 
of  him  at  the  moutii  of  the  river,  he  sent  his  canoes  to  scour  the 
shores  for  a  distance  of  30  leagues  on  either  side.  iNot  seeing  or 
hearing  anything  of  LaSalle,  who  at  the  same  time  was  wandering 
among  the  wilds  of  Texas,  in  a  search  equally  fruitless,  he  retraced 
his  course  to  the  fort  on  the  Illinois,  leaving,  as  already  mentioned, 
some  of  his  men  near  the  mouth  of  the  Arkansas.  The  travelers, 
from  motives  of  policy,  careMly  concealed  the  death  of  LaSaile 
from  their  hosts,  and  when  sufficiently  recruited  recommenced 
their  journey.  Proceeding  down  the  Arkansas,  they  soon  found  tliem- 
selves  on  the  great  river  which  had  so  long  been  the  object  of 
their  search.  The  13th  of  September  found  them  at  the  conflu- 
ence of  the  Illinois,  and  11  days  more  brought  them  to  the  fort- 
crowned  rock,  which,  like  a  sentinel,  stood  watch  over  its  peaceful 
waters.  They  landed  and  were  soon  met  by  parties  from  the  fort, 
who,  after  the  usual  salutations,  inquired  for  LaSaile.  Substitut- 
ing adroitness  for  a  frank  avowal  of  the  truth,  they  replied  that 
they  had  left  him  in  Texas,  and  at  the  time  of  their  departure  he 
was  in  good  health. 

It  is  said  the  object  of  the  evasion  was  to  enable  the  old  priest^ 
Cavalier,  as  the  representative  of  LaSaile,  to  derive  some  advan- 
tage for  himself  and  companions  in  the  settlement  of  his  brother's 
estate.  Tonti  was  absent,  fighting  the  Iroquois,  but  his  lieutenant 
received  them  with  a  salvo  of  musketry,  and  provided  for  them 
comfortable  quarters  in  the  fort.  Tonti,  not  long  after,  returned 
from  his  martial  expedition,  and  listened  with  profound  interest 
and  sympathy  to  the  story  of  the  disasters  and  sufierings  of  the 
travelers,  as  related  by  the  eider  Cavalier.  He  did  not  scruple  to 
tell  Tonti  the  same  story  by  which  he  had  deceived  others  in  re- 
gard to  the  death  of  his  brother.  Moreover,  after  living  for 
months  on  the  hospitality  of  his  g^ierous  host,  he  added  fraud 
and  meanness  to  deception.  This  flagrant  outrage  he  perpetrated 
by  forging  an  order  on  Tonti,  in  the  name  of  LaSaile,  for  4,000 
livres,  in  ftu«  and  other  goods,  which  his  unsuspecting  victim 
generously  delivered  to  him  at  the  time  of  his  departure. 

On  leaving  the  fort,  the  travelers  proceeded  to  Mackinaw,  where 
Uiey  exchanged  their  ill-gotten  fiirs  for  clothing  and  means  to  de- 
fray their  expenses  home.  Without  further  delay,  they  made 
their  way  to  Quebec,  and  thence  to  France,  whither  they  arrived 
in  October,  1688,  having  spent  more  than  four  years  in  their  dis- 

*Tbl8  was  tbe  oommenoemeDt  of  Arkansas  Post,  oaptured  by  Gen.  MoClemand  dur- 
loff  tbo  RebeUion. 
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tant  wanderings.  They  were  men  of  only  average  ability  and 
energy,  yet,  moved  by  the  most  pressing  necessity,  they  performed 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  voyages  on  record.  They  now,  for  the 
first  time,  divulged  the  secret  of  LaSalle^s  death,  and  the  king 
issued  orders  for  the  arrest  of  all  who  were  privy  to  his  murder. 
It  does  not  appear  certain  that  any  of  them  were  ever  subjected 
to  a  criminal  prosecution;  but  rumor  has  it  that  part  of  them  i^er- 
ished  by  their  own  hands,  and  part  by  the  Indians,  whom  their 
misdeeds  roused  to  vengeance.  • 

In  the  mean  time  the  news  of  LaSalle's  death  also  reached  Tonti's 
men  on  the  Arkansas,  and  was  thence  c»irried  to  him  in  the  fort 
on  the  Illinois.  It  is  more  easy  to  imagine  than  describe  the  feel- 
ings of  this  most  devoted  of  ail  LaSalle's  followers  when  he  learned 
the  tragical  manner  of  his  death.  But  without  useless  waste  of 
time  in  grief  for  him  whom  he  had  so  long  and  so  faithfully  set^^ed 
and  who  was  now  beyond  reach  of  help,  he  determined  to  make  an 
efibrt  to  rescue  his  perishing  colonists.  For  this  purpose  he  left 
the  fort  in  December,  1688,  with  5  Frenchmen  and  3  Indians,  and, 
after  a  toilsome  journey,  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  lied  Biver,  where 
he  learned  that  some  of  the  accomplices  of  LaSalle's  murderers 
were  in  a  village  some  80  leagues  distant.  On  making  known  his 
intention  to  visit  the  town  all  his  men  refused  to  accompany  him, 
except  two,  a  Frenchman  and  an  Indian.  Kot  being  able  to  enforce 
obedience,  he  resolutely  set  out  with  them,  but  unfortunately  a  few 
days  afterwards,  lost  the  greater  part  of  his  ammunition.  Still 
undeterred,  he  pushed  on  to  the  town,  but  no  trace  of  the  criminals 
could  be  found.  When,  however,  he  questioned  the  villagers 
respecting  them,  he  concluded  from  their  suspicious  demeanor, 
that  they  had  previously  been  there,  and  that  the  Indians,  incensed 
at  their  misdeeds,  had  probably  put  them  to  death.  Having  accom- 
plished nothing  thus  far,  and  now  almost  without  ammunition,  with 
bitter  disappointment  he  was  compelled  to  return.  In  retracing 
tlieir  steps  they  met  with  more  than  the  usual  amount  of  hardshii)s 
attending  a  march  through  an  unexplored  wilderness.  On  arriv- 
ing at  the  Indian  village  on  the  Arkansas,  Tonti,  as  the  result  of 
exhaustion  and  exposure,  became  sick  of  a  fever,  but  recovered  in 
time  to  reach  the  fort  on  the  Illinois  by  the  first  of  September. 

This  unsuccessful  effort  was  the  last  attempt  made  to  rescue  the 
unfortunate  colony  from  the  savage  immensity  that  shut  them  out 
from  home  and  civilization.  Their  final  destruction  by  the  Indians 
was  learned  from  the  Spaniards  of  Mexico.  Spain  claimed  the 
country  bordering  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  from  the  capture  of 
LaSalle's  vessel  in  the  West  Indian  Seas,  his  designs  became 
known.  After  several  attempts  to  find  the  location  of  his  colony 
and  destroy  it,  a  Mexican  expedition,  guided  by  one  of  the  French 
deserters,  pushed  across  the  wilderness  to  the  fort.  Seeing  no 
evidences  of  lite  without,  the  Spaniards  spurred  their  horses 
through  the  open  gateway  of  the  fort,  and  found  only  the  rums  of 
what  had  once  constituted  the  stores  and  furniture  of  the  gai-rison. 
From  French  deserters  domesticated  among  the  Indians,  it  was 
learned  that  about  3  months  before,  a  band  of  savages  ambushed 
themselves  under  the  banks  of  the  river,  while  others  drew  the 
garrison  out  of  the  fort  for  the  purpose  of  traffic.  At  a  given  sig- «. 
nal,  the  concealed  foe  rushed  firom  his  covert,  and  immolated  indis- 
criminately the  men,  women  and  children.    Thus  ends  one  of  the 
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most  extensive  explorations  known  to  history.  As  a  great  geo- 
graphical discovery,  it  is  only  second  to  that  which  mskde  known 
to  Europe  the  existence  of  the  Western  Hemisphere.  The  great 
valley  thus  thrown  open  has  since  been  flUed  with  a  constellation 
of  prosperous,  happy  states.  The  city  which  death  deprived  him 
of  founding,  and  which  his  sagacity  foresaw  would  become  one  of 
the  great  marts  of  the  earth,  is  now  the  emporium  of  the  South. 
America  owes  him  a  debt  of  gratitude  which  she  will  ever  be  una- 
ble to  pay,  and  in  like  manner,  as  a  type  of  incarnate  energy,  his 
deeds  she  will  never  forget. 

Hnrvspfir.^lt  will  be  remembered  tbai  LaSoUe  bavins  ooncluded  tbat  Hennepin 
oould  do  more  good  hv  exploring  the  Ullnofs  and  Upper  Mlasisalppi,  tban  In  preacblng 
8ermon8,and  tbat  be  wltb  two  ooiiipanionB  were  sent  on  tbat  mission.  Havlnsr  desoended 
tbe  Illinois  and  commenced  the  ascent  of  tbe  Mississippi,  tbey  were  surprised,  and  taken 
by  a  band  of  Sioux,  wbo  conducted  tbem  up  the  river  to  tbe  falls  of  St.  Anthony,  and 
thence  to  their  vUlagee  in  the  vicinity  of  Mille  Lac,  Wisconsin  ' Here  Hennepin  spent  tbe 
Spring  and  Summer  in  bunting,  acting  as  a  physician,  and  studying  the  Sioux  language. 
Autumn  at  ienght  came,  and  with  the  consent  oi  the  chief  tbey  were  permitted  to 
depart.  Pfoeeedlng  by  way  of  the  Bum,  Mississippi,  Wisconsin,  and  Fox  rivers  to  Green 
bay,  tbey  spent  tbe  Winter  wltb  tbe  Jesuit  Missionaries.  Wltb  the  opening  of  Spring 
tbey  moved  down  tbe  lakes  and  St.  Lawrence,  to  Quebec,  where  Hennepin  was  received 
by  tbe  governor,  wbo  listened  with  profound  interest  to  the  recital  of  his  travels. 
From  America  be  went  to  France,  where  an  account  of  his  travels  were  published  in 
different  ianmiagea,  and  read  with  great  interest.  Not  meeting  with  the  encourage- 
ment in  France  he  expected,  he  went  to  England  and  was  taken  into  the  service  of 
King  William.  This  monarch  wishing  to  set  up  a  claim  to  Louisiana.  Induced  him  to 
modify  the  narrative  of  his  discovery  so  as  to  fttvor  bis  claim.  Yielding  to  bis  request 
he  wrote  a  new  account,  in  which  he  fblsely  stated  tbat  before  his  voyage  up  the  river 
he  Hr  St  descended  it  to  the  sea.  Thus  while  he  endeavored  to  rob  LaSalle  or  his  princi- 
pal laur  els,  he  tarnished  bis  own  fame  and  was  afterwards  stlgmatiied  by  his  country- 
men as  the  prince  of  liars. 


Chapter  X. 

1700-1719— ILLIlirOIS  A  DBPBN^DBNOY  OF  CAlirADA  AND 
PAET  OF  LOUISIANA— THE  GOVERNMENT  A  THEOO- 
EAOY— OPERATIONS  OF  CROZAT. 


A  Dependency  of  Canada, — ^Twelve  years  elapsed  after  LaSalle's 
fruitless  attempt  to  found  a  colony  on  tlie  Mississippi,  before  the 
government  of  France  made  a  second  eftbrt  At  length,  fearing 
that  England  might  obtain  precedence  in  the  great  vaJley,  the 
king  set  on  foot  an  enterprise  for  this  purpose.  M.  d'Iberville, 
who  had  exhibited  such  mature  judgment  and  prompt  action  in 
the  wars  of  the  French- American  possessions,  was  chosen  to  com- 
mand it.  Having  encountered  the  icebergs  and  snows  of  Hud- 
sou's  Bay  and  the  burning  sands  of  Florida,  he  was  now  ready, 
at  the  command  of  his  king,  to  encounter  the  malarious  marshes 
of  the  Mississippi.  The  two  preceding  years  he  had  established 
colonies  on  Ship  Island  and  the  head  of  Lake  Borgne,  and  about  tbe 
middle  of  February,  1700,  sailed  up  tiie  Mississippi,  to  found  a 
third  one  on  its  banks.  A  site  was  selected  for  a  fort  and  set- 
tlement^ about  38  miles  below  New  Orleans,  and  while  he  was 
engaged  in  its  erection,  Tonti  descended  from  the  fort  on  the  Illi- 
nois, with  a  party  of  Canadians,  to  assist  him.  Tonti's  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  Indian  languages  and  the  tribes  living  on 
the  river,  made  him  a  valuable  acquisition  to  the  new  colony. 
Availing  himself  of  his  assistance,  D'Iberville  resolved  to  further 
ascend  the  river,  explore  the  country  on  its  banks,  and  form  alli- 
ances with  its  inhabitants.  In  company  with  Tonti,  his  bi'other 
Bien^iUe,  and  other  parties,  he  passed  ap  the  river  to  the  Nachez 
tribe,  which  he  found  more  powerful  and  civilized  than  others  he 
had  visited.  The  great  beauty  of  the  surrounding  country  in- 
duced him  to  select  it  as  the  seat  of  the  future  provincial  govern- 
ment, and  the  bluff  on  which  the  city  of  Natchez  is  now  built,  he 
chose  as  the  site  of  its  capital.  He  named  the  prospective  city 
Rosalie,  Id  honor  of  the  wife  of  his  patron,  the  French  minister 
of  marine,  and  15  years  afterward  a  fort  was  erected  on  the  site 
by  his  successor.  D'Iberville  now  returned  to  his  ships  below 
and  embarked  for  France,  while  Bienville  explored  the  country 
about  the  mouth  of  Red  river,  and  some  of  the  party  firom  Illinois 
were  sent  to  ramble  for  6  months  in  the  remote  west,  in  the  vain 
search  for  gold. 

With  this  expedition  down  the  Mississippi,  Tonti,  the  most 
trusted  officer  of  LaSalle,  disappears  from  the  roll  of  authentic 
history.  The  following  are  some  of  the  acts  which  distinguished 
his  adventurous  life  during  this  period :  His  mediation  in  the  at- 
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taek  of  the  Iroquois  against  the  Illinois  in  1680,  whereby  he 
greatly  mitigated,  but  (Sd  not  wholly  prevent,  the  butchery  of  the 
latter }  his  government  of  the  Illinois  and  the  associated  tribes  at 
Fort  St.  Louis^  during  the  absence  of  LaSalle,  his  effort  to  relieve 
LaSalle  and  his  suffering  colonists  in  Texas  ^  the  founding  of  Ark- 
ansas Post,  made  famous  177  years  afterward  by  the  reduction  of 
the  rebel  fort  located  there,by  McGlemand  and  his  brave  Illinois 
and  other  western  troops ;  and  finally,  the  assistance  he  rendered 
De!Nonville,  the  governor  of  Canada,  with  170  Frenchmen  and  300 
Indians  from  the  west,  in  his  attack  on  the  Senecas.  Says  De- 
Nonville :  '^  God  alone  could  have  saved  Canada  in  1688.  But 
for  the  assistance  obtained  from  the  posts  of  the  west,  Illinois 
must  have  been  abandoned,  the  fort  at  Mackinaw  lost,  and  a  gen- 
eral uprising  of  the  nations  would  have  completed  the  destruction 
of  New  France."*  Bumor  states  that,  after  the  performance  of 
these  acts,  he  resided  several  years  in  Illinois,  and  then  returned 
to  France. 

As  the  St.  Lawrence  had  been  made  an  avenue  for  the  approach 
of  settlers  to  Illinois,  so,  after  the  exploration  of  the  Mississippi, 
it  also  became  a  highway  for  the  in-flowing  of  population.  Through 
these  channels,  communicating  with  the  external  world,  came  ^e 
pioneers  who,  between  the  years  1680'-90^  founded  the  villages 
and  settlements  of  Fort  St.  Louis,  Kaskaskia,  Cahokia,  and  others 
of  more  recent  date.  These  settlements,  in  common  with  most  of 
those.established  in  the  interior  of  the  continent,  were,  to  a  gi-eat 
extent,  the  work  of  the  Jesuit  and  BecoUet  missionaries,  "^ese 
hardy  and  enterprising  embassadors  of  the  cross,  with  a  zeal 
which  defied  the  opposition  of  the  elements,  heat,  hunger  and 
cold,  fatigue,  famine  and  pestilence,  entered  the  prairies  of  Illi- 
nois 1000  miles  in  advance  of  its  secular  population.  We  justly 
admire  the  fortitude  of  Smith,  the  founder  of  Virginia,  the  courage 
of  May-flower  pilgrims^  the  fathers  of  New  England;  but  all 
these  had  royal  patrons  |  then  what  shall  we  say  of  the  devoted 
missionaries,  who  laid  the  foundations  of  States  in  the  remote 
wilderness,  when  their  monastic  vows  denied  them  even  the  feeble 
aid  of  ecclesiastical  support  f  Neither  commercial  gain  nor  secu- 
lar fame,  but  religious  fervor,  could  have  nerved  &em  to  meet 
the  toils  and  dangers  incident  to  their  wilderness  life. 

The  first  mission  in  Illinois,  as  we  have  already  seen,  was  com- 
menced by  Marquette  in  April,  1675.  It  is  said  as  he  entered  the 
rude  dwellings  of  the  inhabitants  and  preached  of  Christ  and  the 
Yirgin,  heaven  and  hell,  demons  and  angels,  and  the  life  to  come, 
he  was  received  as  a  celestial  visitor.  The  Indians  besought  him 
to  remain  among  them  and  continue  his  instructions,  but  his  life 
was  fast  ebbing  away,  and  it  behooved  him  to  depart.  He  called 
the  religious  society  which  he  had  established  the  ^'Mission  of 
the  Immaculate  Conception,"  and  the  town  '^Kaskaskia,"  after 
one  of  the  Illinois  tribes  bearing  the  same  name. 

The  fiGPSt  military  occupation  of  the  countrj^  was  at  Fort  Creve- 
cceur,  erected  in  February,  1680  j  but  there  is  no  evidence  that  a 
settlement  was  commenced,  there  or  at  Peoria,  on  the  lake  above, 
at  that  early  date.f  The  first  settlement  of  which  there  is  any 
authentic  account,  was  conunenced  with  the  building  of  Fort  St. 

^Bancroft. 
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Louis,  on  the  lUiuois  river,  in  1682.  It  remained  in  existence  at 
least  till  1700,  when  Tonti  seems  to  have  abandoned  it  and  gone 
soath,  but  how  long  after  that  date  is  not  definitely  known.  The 
oldest  permanent  settlement,  not  only  in  Illinois  but  the  valley 
of  the  Mississippi,  is  Kaskaskia,  sitaated  6  miles  above  the  month 
of  the  river  of  the  same  name,*  There  is  no  evidence  to  sub- 
stantiate the  statement  that  LaSalle  left  colonists  here  and  at 
Cahokia  on  his  return  from  the  successful  exploration  of  the  Miss- 
issippi in  1682. 

The  mission  here  was  originally  established  at  the  great  town 
of  the  Illinois,  bnt  with  the  removal  of  the  tribes  fartiier  south- 
ward, it  was  transferred  to  Kaskaskia.  Father  Gravier,  who  had 
previously  been  stationed  at  Mackinaw,  effected  the  removal  some 
time  prior  to  1690,  the  exact  date  being  unknown.  He  was  the 
first  of  the  missionaries  to  ascertain  the  principles  of  the  lUinois 
language  and  reduce  them  to  rules.  When  recalled  from  E^as- 
kaskia  to  Mackinaw,  he  was  succeeded  by  Fathers  Binneteau  and 
Pinet,  the  latter  of  whom  established  the  mission  and  village  of 
Caliokia.  So  successful  was  Pinet  in  attracting  the  attention  of 
the  aborigines,  his  chapel  was  insufficient  to  hold  ipe  large  num- 
ber that  attended  his  ministrations.  The  Indians  under  his  charge 
were  the  Tamaroas  and  Gahokias,  the  latter  tribe  furnishing  the 
village  its  name.  Binneteau,  to  attend  to  his  ministerial  labors, 
followed  the  Kaskaskias  in  one  of  their  hunt«  on  the  upland 
plains  of  the  Mississippi,  and  died.  Now  stifled  in  the  tall  grass, 
now  panting  with  thirst  on  the  arid  prairie,  parched  by  day  with 
heat,  and  by  night  exposed  on  the  ground  to  chilling  dues,  he  was 
seized  with  a  mortal  fever,  and  '^  left  his  bones  on  the  wilderness 
range  of  the  buffalo." t  Shortly  after  his  death,  Pinet  also  died^ 
and  Father  Marest,  who  had  before  explained  the  mysteries  of 
the  cross  to  the  ice-bound  denizens  of  Hudson's  Bay,  came  to 
Kaskaskia  and  took  charge  of  the  missions  of  Illinois.  In  his 
correspondence,  he  says:  ^^Our  life  is  spent  in  roaming  through 
thick  woods,  in  clambering  over  hills,  in  paddling  canoes  across 
lakes  and  rivers,  to  catch  a  poor  savage  whom  we  can  neither 
tame  by  teachings  nor  caresses."  On  Good  Friday,  1711,  he 
started  for  the  Peorias,  who  desired  a  new  mission,  and  thus 
speaks  of  his  journey: 

"  I  departed,  baying  nothing  about  me  but  my  crucifix  and  breviary,  being 
accompanied  by  only  two  savages,  who  might  abandon  me  from  levity,  or 
miffht  fly  through  fear  of  enemies.  The  terror  of  these  vast  uninhabitable 
re^ons,  in  which  for  12  days  not  a  single  soul  was  seen,  almost  took 
away  my  courage.  This  was  a  Journey  wherein  there  was  no  village,  no 
bridge,  no  ferry-boat,  no  liouse,  no  beaten  path ;  and  oyer  boundless  prairies, 
intersected  by  rivulets  and  rivers,  through  forests  and  thickets  filled  with 
briars  and  thorns,  through  marshes,  ia  which  we  sometimes  plunged  to  the 
girdle.  At  night  repose  was  sought  on  the  grass  or  leaves,  exposed  to  the 
winds  and  rains,  happy  if  by  the  side  of  some  rivulet  whose  waters  might 
quench  our  thirst  Meals  were  prepared  from  such  game  as  might  be  killed 
on  the  way,  or  by  roasting  ears  of  corn.*' 

Early  in  the  18th  century  he  was  joined  by  Mermet,  who  had 
previously  founded  a  mission  on  the  Ohio. 

**The  gentle  virtues  and  fervid  eloquence  of  Mcrmet  made  him  the  soul  of 
the  Mission  of  Kaskaskia.  At  early  dawn  his  pupils  came  to  church,  dressed 
neatly  and  modestly  each  in  a  deer-skin  or  a  robe  sewn  together  from  sevend 
skins.    After  receiving  lessons  they  chanted  canticles ;  mass  was  then  said  ia 
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presence  of  all  the  Ghristians,  the  French  and  the  conyerts — the  women  on 
one  side  and  the  men  on  the  other.  From  prayers  and  lustructions  the  mis- 
sionaries proceeded  to  visit  the  sick  and  administer  medicine,  and  their  skill  as 
physicians  did  more  than  all  the  rest  to  win  confidence.  In  the  afternoon  the 
catechism  was  taught  in  the  presence  of  the  young  and  the  old,  when  every  one 
without  distinction  of  rank  or  age,  answered  the  questions  of  the  missionary.  At 
evening  all  would  assemble  at  the  chapel  for  instruction,  for  prayer,  and  to 
chant  tfie  hymns  of  the  church.  On  Sundays  and  festivals,  even  after  vespers, 
a  homily  was  pronounced ;  at  the  close  of  the  day  parties  would  meet  in  houses 
to  recite  the  chaplets  iu  alternate  choirs,  and  sing  psalms  till  late  at  night. 
These  psalms  were  often  homilies,  with  words  set  to  familiar  tunes.  Saturaay 
and  Sunday  were  the  days  appointed  for  confession  and  communion,  and  every 
convert  confessed  once  in  a  fortnight.  The  success  of  this  mission  was  such 
tliat  marriages  of  the  French  immigrants  were  sometimes  solemnized  with  the 
daugliters  of  the  Illinois,  according  to  the  rites  of  the  Catholic  church.  The 
occupation  of  the  country  was  a  cantoument  among  the  native  proprietors  of 
the  forests  and  prairies.* 

Father  Charlevoix,  who  visited  Illinois  in  1721,  thas  speaks  of 
the  Cahokia  and  Kaskaskia  Missions : 

"We  lay  last  night  in  the  village  of  the  Oahokias  and  Tamaroas,  two  Illinois 
tribes  which  have  been  united,  and  compose  no  very  numerous  canton.  This 
village  is  situated  on  a  very  small  river  which  runs  from  the  east,  and  has  no 
water  except  in  the  Spring.  On  this  account  we  had  to  walk  half  a  league  be- 
fore we  could  get  to  our  cabins.  I  was  astonished  that  such  a  poor  situation 
had  been  selected,  when  there  are  so  many  good  ones.  But  I  was  told  that  the 
Mississippi  washed  the  foot  of  the  village  when  it  was  built;  that  in  8  years  it 
had  shified  its  course  half  a  league  farther  to  the  west,  and  that  they  were  now 
thinking  of  changing  their  habitation,  which  is  no  great  affair  among  these  In* 
diaua  I  passed  the  night  with  the  missionaries,  who  are  two  ecclesiastics  from 
the  Seminary  of  Quebec,  formerly  my  disciples,  but  they  must  now  be  my  mas- 
ters. One  of  them  was  absent,  but  I  found  the  other  such  as  he  had  been  rep- 
resented to  me,  rigid  with  himself,  full  of  charitv  to  others,  and  displaying  in 
Jiis  own  person  an  amiable  pattern  of  virtues.  Yesterday  I  arrived  at  Kaskas- 
kia about  9  o'clock.  The  Jesuits  here  have  a  very  flourishing  mission,  which 
has  lately  been  divided  into  two,  it  being  more,  convenient  to  have  two  cantons 
of  Indians  instead  of  one.  The  most  numerous  one  is  on  the  banks  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, of  which  two  Jesuits  have  the  spiritual  direction.  Haifa  league  be- 
low stands  Fort  Ch^rtres,  about  the  distance  of  a  musket  shot  from  the  river. 
M.  de  Boisbrant  commands  here  for  the  company  to  which  the  place  belongs. 
The  French  are  now  beginning  to  settle  the  country  between  the  fort  and  the 
first  mission.  Four  leagues  farther,  and  about  a  league  from  the  river,  is  a 
large  village,  inhabited  by  the  French,  who  are  almost  all  Canadians,  and  have 
a  Jesuit  for  their  curate.  The  second  village  of  the  Illinois  lies  farther  up  the 
country,  at  the  distance  of  two  leagues  from  the  last,  and  is  under  the  charge 
of  a  fourth  Jesuit. 

"  The  Indians  at  this  place  live  much  at  their  ease.  A  Fleming,  who  was  a 
domestic  of  the  Jesuits,  has  taught  them  how  to  sow  wheat,  which  succeeds 
well.  They  have  swine  and  black  cattle.  The  Illinois  manure  their  ground 
after  their  fashion,  and  are  veiv  laborious.  They  likewise  bring  up  poultry 
which  thev  sell  to  the  French.  Their  women  are  very  neat  hand^  and  indus- 
trious. They  spin  the  wool  of  the  buffalo  into  threads  as  flue  as  can  be  made 
from  that  of  the  English  sheep.  Nay,  sometimes  it  might  be  taken  for  silk.  Of 
this  they  manufacture  fabrics  which  are  dyed  black,  yellow  and  red,  after 
which  they  are  made  into  robes,  which  they  sew  together  with  the  sinews  of 
the  roebuck.  Tliey  expose  these  to  the  sun  for  the  space  of  three  days,  and 
when  drv,  beat  them,  and  without  difficulty  draw  out  white  threads  of  great 
fineness. 

Besides  the  villages  mentioned  above^  others  sprang  up  in  sub- 
sequent times,  as  Prairie  du  Boche,  situated  at  the  base  of  a 
rocky  bluff  of  the  Mississippi,  4  miles  below  Port  Ohartres,  and 
Piairie  du  Pont,  a  mile  south  of  Cahokia.  Other  missions  were 
also  established,  and  Eomish  clergy  continued  to  visit  the  country, 
and  in  the  absence  of  civil  government,  acted  not  only  as  spiritual 
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guides,  but  as  temporal  rulers  of  the  people.  In  those  days  of 
Jesuit  enthusiasm,  both  the  priests  and  their  flocks,  in  addition  to 
their  strong  religious  feelings,  possessed  in  many  instances  an  integ- 
rity which  the  most  trying  temptations  were  powerless  to  corrupt. 
It  IS  true  much  of  this  enthusiasm  was  fanaticism,  which  interpre- 
ted the  results  of  natural  law  as  special  interpositions  of  provi- 
dence; which  regarded  self-imposed  physical  pain  an  act  of  virtue, 
and  construed  tlieir  trivial  dreams  as  prophetic  of  future  good  or 
evil.  Tliese  superstitions  were  common  to  the  age,  and  rather 
added  than  detracted  from  their  moral  teachings.  Under  their 
formative  influence,  the  first  French  settlements  of  Illinois  were 
deeply  imbued  with  a  spirit  of  justice,  honesty,  charity,  and  otlier 
virtues,  which  enabled  them  to  exist  nearly  a  century  w^ithout  a 
court  of  law ;  without  wars  with  their  Indian  neighbors,  and  up  to 
the  time  of  Boisbriant,  without  a  local  government.  The  confi- 
dence inspired  by  the  priests,  as  the  ministers  of  a  supposed  infal- 
lible church,  gave  them  ample  authority  to  settle,  without  the 
tardy  proceedmgs  of  courts  and  their  attendant  costs,  all  diifer- 
ences  which  occasionally  disturbed  the  peace  of  the  colonists. 
Justice,  under  these  circumstances,  was  disi)ensed  as  in  Israel  of 
old,  by  the  power  of  the  mind  to  discriminate  between  right  and 
wrong,  rather  than  by  laws  whose  intricacies  and  technicalities 
frequently  suffer  the  guilty  to  go  unpunished.  Such  was  the  res- 
pect for  right,  and  the  parental  regard  which  animated  the  priestly 
judges  of  this  isolated  theocracy  of  the  wilderness,  it  might  safely 
challenge  comparison  with  its  Hebrew  prototype  for  the  religious 
zeal  and  \irtuous  conduct  manifested  by  its  subjects. 

A  Part  of  Louisiana. — Hitherto  the  settlements  of  Illinois  and 
those  subsequently  founded  on  the  Lower  Mississippi  by  D'lber- 
ville  and  his  brother,  Bienville,  had  been  separate  dependencies  of 
Canada.  Now  they  were  to  be  united  as  one  province,  under  the 
name  of  Louisiana,  ha^ing  its  capital  at  Mobile,  and  in  1711 
Dirou  d'Artagnette  became  the  Governor  General.*  It  was  be- 
lieved that  Louisiana  presented  a  rich  field  for  speculation  and 
enterprise,  and  it  was  determined  to  place  its  resources  in  the 
hands  of  an  individual  who  had  the  means  and  energy  to  develop 
them.  It  was  thought,  too,  that  the  colonists  should  become  self- 
supporting,  by  procuring  from  the  soil  products  not  only  for  their 
own  consumption,  but  to  exchange  with  France  for  such  articles 
as  they  could  not  produce.  In  conformity  with  these  views,  in 
1712,  the  commerce  of  the  province  was  granted  to  Anthony  Cro- 
zat,  an  officer  of  the  royal  household,  and  a  merchant  of  great 
wealth.  The  king,  in  his  letters  patent,  after  referring  to  the 
orders  he  had  given  to  LaSalle  to  explore  the  Mississippi,  as  a 
means  of  developing  the  commerce  of  his  American  possessions^ 
enumerates  the  monopolies  conferred  on  Crozat : 

"  From  the  information  wc  have  received  concerniDg  the  situation  and  dis- 
position of  Louisiana,  we  are  of  opinion  that  there  may  be  established  therein  a 
considerable  commerce,  of  great  advantage  to  France.  We  can  thus  obtain 
from  the  colonists  the  commodities  wliich  hitherto  we  have  brought  from  otlier 
countries,  and  give  iu  exchange  for  them  the  manufactured  and  other  products 
of  our  own  kingdom  VVe  have  resolved,  therefore,  to  grant  the  commerce  of 
Louisiana  to  the  Sieur  Anthony  Crozat,  our  counselor  and  secretary  of  the 
household  and  revenue,  to  whom  we  entrust  the  execution  of  this  projecC    We 
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pennU  him  to  search,  open,  and  dig  all  mines,  yeins,  minerals,  precious  stones, 
and  pearls,  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the  countiy,  and  to  transport  the 
proceeds  thereof  into  any  port  of  France,  during  15  years.  And  vre  grant,  in 
perpetuity  to  him,  his  heirs,  and  all  claiming  under  him,  all  the  profits,  except 
one-fifth,  of  the  gold  and  silyer  which  he  or  they  shall  cause  to  he  exported  to 
France  We  also  will  that  the  said  Orozat,and  those  claiming  under  him, 
shall  forfeit  the  monopolies  herein  granted  should  they  fail  to  prosecute  them 
for  a  period  of  three  years,  and  that  in  such  case  they  shall  be  fully  restored  to 
our  dominion.'*  • 

The  vast  region  tbus  fanned  ont,  extended  fix)m  Canada  on  the 
north,  to  the  Gulf  on  the  Sonth;  and  from  the  AUeghanies  on  the 
east  to  the  Eocky  Mountains  and  the  Bay  of  Matagorda  on  the 
west.  ^'  Not  a  fountain  bnbbled  "  along  the  summit  of  these  great 
mountain  barriers  that  made  its  way  into  the  Mississippi,  that  was 
not  included  in  French  territory.  Grozat  entered  the  vast  field  of 
his  labors  with  energy,  and  soon  associated  with  him  La  Motte 
Cadilac,  the  royal  governor  of  Louisiana.  He  expected  to  realize 
great  profits  from  the  fur  trade,  but  the  prospect  of  boundless 
wealth  fi:om  the  discovery  of  rich  mines  of  gold  and  silver  wa«  the 
talisman  that  most  enraptured  his  vision  and  induced  him  to  make 
the  most  lavish  expenditures  of  his  money.  To  carry  out  his  plans, 
expeditions  were  made  to  the  most  distant  tribes,  and  posts  were 
established  on  Bed  Elver,  the  Yazoo,  high  up  the  Washita  at  the 
present  town  of  Monroe,  on  the  Cumberland  river  near  Nashville, 
and  on  the  Coosa,  400  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  Alabama, 
where  fort  Jackson  was  built  100  years  afterward.  The  search  for 
the  precious  metals  has  always  been  a  mania  affecting  the 
pioneers  of  newly  discovered  countries,  and  whether  discoveries 
are  made  or  not,  it  generally  retards  their  permanent  growth  and 
prosperity.  To  such  an  extent  were  Crozat  and  his  partners  in- 
fluenced by  this  shining  bubble  that  they  frequently  magnified  the 
most  trivial  prospects  into  what  tiiey  regarded  as  realities  of  the 
greatest  value.  An  instance  in  which  they  sufi'ered  by  their  cre- 
dulity, and  which  greatly  resembles  the  impositions  and  decep- 
tions of  the  present  day,  occurred  at  Kaskaskia.  Two  pieces  of 
silver  ore,  le^at  this  place  by  a  traveler  from  Mexico,  were  exhib- 
ited to  Cadilac  as  the  produce  of  mines  in  Illinois,  and  so  elated 
was  he  by  this  assurance  of  success  that  he  hiurried  up  the  river, 
only  to  find  it,  like  all  previous  prospects,  vanish  into  empty  air. 
But  while  silver  and  gold  could  not  be  found,  large  quantities  of 
lead  and  iron  ore  were  discovered  in  Missouri ;  but  the  great  abim- 
dance  of  these  metals  in  the  ci^ilized  x>ortions  of  the  globe  made 
their  presence  in  the  wilds  of  Louisiana  of  little  consequence. 

Crozat  made  an  attempt  to  open  trade  with  the  Spaniards  of 
Vera  Cruz,  but  on  sending  a  vessel  with  a  rich  cargo  thither,  it 
was  not  permitted  either  to  land  there  or  at  any  other  harbor  of 
the  gulf.  The  occupation  of  Louisiana  by  the  French  was  re- 
garded as  an  encroachment  upon  Spanish  territory-,  and  Crozat, 
after  three  years  of  fruitless  negotiations  with  the  viceroy  of  Mex- 
ico, was  compelled  to  abandon  the  scheme  of  commercial  relations 
with  the  ports  of  the  gulf.  Another  project  was  to  establish 
trade  by  land  with  the  interior  Spanish  provinces,  but  in  this  case 
he  also  Vailed,  for,  after  a  protracted  effort  of  five  years,  his  goods 
were  seized  and  confiscated  and  his  agents  imprisoned.    Nor  had 
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the  far  trade  \nth  the  Indians,  anotber  sooroe  of  anticipated 
wealthy  met  with  success.  English  emissaries  from  the  Carolinas 
had  been  active  in  their  efibrts  to  excite  Indian  hostilities  against 
the  French,  and  wherever  practicable,  had  controlled  the  fur  trade, 
by  furnishing  goods  in  exchange  at  reduced  prices.  Agriculture, 
the  only  resource  of  lasting  prosperity  to  the  country,  had  been 
neglected,  and  Crozat,  failing  to  realize  any  profits  from  his  efibrts 
in  other  directions,  was  unable  to  meet  his  liabilities.  He  had 
expended  426,000  livres  and  realized  only  300,000,  and  failing  to 
pay  his  men,  dissatisfaction  ensued.  Despairing  also  of  being 
more  successful  in  the  ^ture,  in  1717,  he  i>etitioned  the  king  to 
have  his  charter  revoked,  which  was  done,  and  the  government 
reverted  solely  to  the  oflBcers  of  the  crown.  During  his  connection 
with  the  province,  the  growth  of  the  settlements  was  slow,  and 
little  was  acomplished  for  their  permanent  benefit.  The  greatest 
prosi)erity  they  enjoyed  grew  out  6f  the  enterprise  of  humble  indi- 
viduals, who  had  succeeded  in  establishing  a  small  trade  between 
themselve8,the  nativesand  someneighboringEurox)ean  settlements. 
But  even  these  small  sources  of  prosperity  were  at  length  cut  off  by 
the  fatal  monopolies  of  the  Parisian  merchant.  The  white  jwpu- 
lation  of  the  country  had  slowly  increased,  and  at  the  time  of  his 
departure,  that  on  the  Lower  Mississippi  was  estimated  at  380,  and 
that  of  Illinois,  which  then  included  the  settlements  of  the  Wabash, 
320  souls. 

Grozat's  partner  had  died  the  year  previous,  and  was  succeeded 
in  his  official  capacity  by  Bienville,  the  former  governor.  Prior  to 
his  installation  some  French  hunters  and  stragglers  had  located 
in  the  beautiful  country  of  the  Nachez,  and  difficulties  arising  be- 
tween them  and  the  Indians,  two  of  the  former  had  been  murdered. 
Bienville  repaired  to  the  tribe  in  question,  and  after  punishing  the 
guilty  parties,  erected  and  garrisoned  a  fort,  to  prevent  the  recur- 
rence of  similar  disturbances  in  the  future.  It  was  built  on  the 
sito  selected  16  years  before  by  his  brother,  and  was  called  Bosa- 
lie,  the  name  of  the  capital  he  prox>osed  to  build  at  ihe  same  place. 
This  was  the  origin  of  the  present  city  of  Natehez,  the  oldest  per- 
manent settlement  in  the  Mississippi  Valley,  south  of  Illinois.* 
With  the  retirement  of  Crozat,  Bienville  was  succeeded  by  UEpi- 
nai,  who  brought  with  him  50  emigrants  and  3  companies  of  infan- 
try, to  reinforce  the  garrisons  of  tiie  different  posts. 

*It  seems  that  Arkansas  Post  has  never  been  abandoned  since  Tontfs  men  erected 
their  cabin  there,  af tckr  his  fruitless  search  for  LaSalle's  colony,  in  the  spring  of  1686. 


Chapter  XL 

1717-1732— ILLn^OIS   AOT)  LOUISIAIS^A  UNDER  THE 

COMPANY  OF  THE  WEST. 


Louis  XIY.  had  recently  died,  leaving  a  debt  contracted  by 
wars  and  extravagance  amounting  to  3,000,000,000  livres.  He 
was  succeeded  by  his  grandson,  Louis  XV,  who,  being  then  only 
a  child  five  years  old,  tiie  Duke  of  Orleans  was  appointed  regent. 
Li  the  midst  of  the  financial  confusion  growing  out  of  the  efforts 
of  the  regent  to  pay  the  interest  on  the  overwhelming  public 
debt,  John  Law  presented  himself  at  the  French  court  with  a 
scheme  for  afibrding  relief.  He  was  the  son  of  an  Edinburgh 
banker,  and  shortly  after  the  death  of  his  father,  wasted  his  pat- 
rimony by  gambling  and  extravagaut  living.  For  3  years  he 
wandered  over  Europe,  supporting  himself  by  gambling  and 
studying  the  principles  of  finance.  After  x>erfecting  his  theory 
he  returned  to  Edinburgh,  and  published  the  project  of  a  land 
bank,  which  the  wits  of  the  day  ridiculed  by  calling  it  a  sand 
bank,  which  would  wreck  the  ship  of  state.  Several  years  after- 
ward he  presented  his  plan  to  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  who  told  him 
he  was  too  poor  a  potentate  and  his  dominion  was  too  small,  for  so 
grand  a  project.  He  thought,  however,  that  the  Frendi  people 
would  be  delighted  with  a  plan  so  new  and  plausible,  and  advised 
him  to  go  to  France. 

According  to  his  theory  of  banking,  the  currency  of  a  country 
is  the  representative  of  its  moving  wealth,  and  need  not,  of  itself, 
have  an  intrinsic  value,  as  in  the  case  of  gold  and  silver,  but  may 
consist  of  paper  or  any  substance  that  can  be  conveniently 
handled.  He  insisted  that  the  financial  embarrassment  under 
which  France  labored,  was  not  the  fault  of  her  rulers,  but  an  in- 
sufficiency of  currency,  and  gave  England  and  Holland  as  exam- 
ples. The  regent^captivatcd  by  his  views,  published  an  edict  in 
1716,  authorizing  Law  and  his  brother  to  establish  a  bank  with  a 
capital  of  6,000,000  livres,  the  notes  of  which  should  be  received 
for  taxes,  and  made  redeemable  in  the  coin  current  at  the  time 
they  were  issued.  Three-fourths  of  the  capital  consisted  of  gov- 
ernment securities,  and  the  remainder  in  specie.  Law  declaring 
that  a  banker  deserved  death  who  made  issues  without  means  of 
redemption.  The  govemn^ent  had  already,  by  arbitrarily  redu- 
cing the  value  of  its  coin,  diminished  the  debt  1,000,000,000  hvres ; 
but  Law's  paper  being  based  on  the  value  of  coin  at  the  time 
he  made  his  issues,  was  without  fluctuations,  and  on  this  account 
soon  commanded  a  premium  of  15  per  cent.  The  regent  was  as- 
tonished that  paper  money  could  thus  aid  specie  and  be  at  a  pre- 
mium, while  state  bonds  were  at  78  per  cent,  discount. 
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The  banker's  influence  being  now  irresistible,  he  proposed  his 
famous  Mississippi  scheme,  which  made  him  a  prominent  actor  in 
the  history  of  Louisiana  and  Illinois.  The  vast  resources  of  Lou- 
isiana still  filled  the  imaginations  of  French  statesmen  with 
visions  of  boundless  wealth.  The  want  of  success  which  had 
hitherto  attended  the  efibrts  of  D'lber^ille  and  Crozat,  was  still 
insufficient  to  produce  in  the  public  mind  more  sober  views.  The 
story  of  its  vast  mineral  deposits  was  soon  revived ;  ingots  of 
gold,  the  products  of  its  supposed  mines,  were  exhibited  in  Paris, 
and  the  sanguine  French  court  saw  in  the  future  of  the  province 
an  empire,  with  its  fruitful  fields,  growing  cities^  busy  wharves, 
and  exhaustless  mines  of  gold  and  silver,  pouring  its  precious 
freights  into  the  avenues  of  French  commerce.  No  sooner,  there- 
fore, had  Grozat  surrendered  his  charter,  than  others  appeared, 
eager  to  enter  this  vast  field  of  adventurous  enterprise.  Accord- 
ingly, in  1717,  an  organization  wa«  effected  under  the  auspices  of 
Law,  known*  at  first  as  the  Western  Company.  Among  the  privi- 
leges conferred  on  it  may  be  mentioned  the  right  exdusively  to 
control  the  commerce  of  the  province  for  a  period  of  25  years;  to 
make  treaties  with  the  Indians,  and  wage  war  against  them  in 
case  of  insult:  to  open  and  work  all  mines  free  of  duty;  to  cast 
cannon ;  build  ships  of  war,  levy  troops  and  nominate  the  gov- 
ernors and  those  who  were  to  command  them,  after  being  duly  com- 
missioned by  the  king.  To  further  encourage  the  company,  he 
promised  to  give  them  the  protection  of  his  name  against  foreign 
powers,  presented  them  the  vessels,  forts,  munitions  and  merchan- 
dise surrendered  by  Crozat,  and,  during  the  continuance  of  the 
charter,  exempted  the  inhabitants  of  the  province  from  tax,  and 
the  company  from  duty.* 

The  stocks  of  the  company  consisted  of  200,000  shares  of  500 
livres  each,  to  be  paid  in  certificates  of  state  indebtedness.  Thus 
nearly  1000,000,000  of  the  most  depreciated  of  the  public  stocks 
Averc  immediately  absorbed,  and  the  government  became  indebted 
to  a  company  of  its  own  creation,  instead  of  Individuals,  for  this 
amount.  By  means  of  Law's  bank,  the  interest  on  this  portion 
of  the  public  debt  was  promptly  paid,  and,  as  the  result,  it  imme- 
diately rose  from  a  great  depreciation  to  a  high  premium.  Any 
person,  therefore,  who  had  invested  100  livres  in  state  bonds, 
which  he  could  have  done  at  one-third  of  the  value  written  on 
their  face,  could  now  realize  their  enhanced  worth.  Large  for- 
tunes were  thus  speedily  acquired,  though  the  union  of  the  bank 
with  the  risks  of  a  commercial  company  were  ominous  of  its  future 
destiny. 

But  humanity  abounds  in  hope,  and  men,  acting  in  large  com- 
binations, gather  courage  from  the  increase  of  their  numbers. 
How  far  their  anticipations  were  realized  in  the  case  under  con- 
sideration, will  appear  in  the  sequel.  All  France  was  now  infatu- 
ated with  the  glory  of  Louisiana,  and  imagined  the  opulence 
which  it  was  to  acquire  in  coming  ages,  already  in  their  grasp. 
Law's  bank  wrought  such  wonders,  that  new  privileges  were 
conferred  on  it  daily.  It  was  permitted  to  monopolize  the  tobacco 
trade,  was  allowed  the  sole  right  to  import  negroes  into  the  French 
colonies,  and  the  exclusive  right  of  refining  gold  and  silver.  Fi- 
nally, in  1717,  it  was  erected  into  the  Eoyal  Bank  of  France,  and 
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shortly  afterward  the  Western  Company  merged  into  the  Company 
of  the  Indies,  and  new  shares  of  its  stocks  were  created  and  sold 
at  immense  profits.  In  addition  to  the  exclusive  privileges  which 
it  already  held,  it  was  now  granted  the  trade  of  the  Indian  seas, 
the  profits  of  the  royal  mint,  and  the  proceeds  of  farming  the 
royal  revenue  of  France.  The  government,  which  was  absolute, 
conspired  to  give  the  highest  range  to  its  credit,  and  Law,  says  a 
cotemporary,  might  have  regulated  at  his  pleasure  the  interest  of 
money,  the  value  of  stocks,  and  the  price  of  labor  and  produce,  A 
speciUating  frenzy  at  once  pervaded  the  whole  nation.  The  maxim 
which  Law  had  promulgated,  that  the  "banker  deserved  death  who 
made  issues  of  paper  without  means  of  redemption,'^  was  over- 
looked or  forgotten.  While  the  affairs  of  the  bank  were  under 
his  control,  its  issues  did  not  exceed  60,000,000  livres,  but  on  be- 
coming the  Bank  of  France,  they  at  once  rose  to  100,000,000. 
Whether  this  was  the  act  of  Law  or  the  regent,  we  are  not  in- 
formed. That  he  lent  his  aid  to  inundate  the  whole  country  with 
paper  money,  is  conceded,  and  perhaps  dazzled  by  his  former  suc- 
cess, he  was  less  guarded,  and  unconscious  that  an  evil  day  was 
fast  approaehing.  The  chancellor,  who  opposed  these  extensive 
issues,  was  dismissed  at  the  instance  of  Law,  and  a  tool  of  the 
regent  was  appointed  in  his  place.  The  French  parliament  fore- 
saw the  danger  approaching,  and  remonstrated  in  vain  with  the 
regent.  The  latter  annulled  their  decrees,  and  on  their  proposing 
that  Law,  whom  they  regarded  as  the  cause  of  the  whole  evil, 
should  be  brought  to  trial,  and,  if  found  guilty,  be  hung  at  the 
gates  of  the  Palace  of  Justice,  some  of  the  most  prominent  officers 
of  the  parliament  were  committed  to  prison.  liaw,  alarmed  for 
his  safety,  fled  to  the  royal  palace,  tlirew  himself  on  the  protection 
of  the  regent,  and  for  a  time  escaped  the  x>opular  indignation. 

He  still  devoted  himself  to  the  Mississippi  scheme,  the  shares 
of  which  rose  rapidly.  In  spite  of  parliament,  50,000  new  shares 
were  added,  and  its  franchises  extended.  The  stock  was  paid  in 
state  securities,  with  only  100  livres  for  500  of  stock.  For  these 
new  shares  300,000  applications  were  made,  and  Law's  house  was 
beset  from  morning  till  night  with  eager  applicants,  and  before 
the  list  of  fortunate  stockholders  could  be  completed,  the  public 
impatience  rose  to  a  pitch  of  frenzy.  Dukes,  marquises  and 
counts,  with  their  wives  and  daughters,  waited  for  hours  in  the 
streets  before  his  door,  to  know  the  result ;  and  to  prevent  being 
jostled  by  the  blebeian  crowd,  took  apartments  in  the  adja<)ent 
houses,  the  rents  of  which  rose  from  100  to  1200,  and,  in  some 
instances,  to  1600  Uvres  per  annum.  Induced  by  golden  dreams, 
tlie  demand  for  shares  was  so  great  it  was  thought  best  to  in- 
crease them  300,000  more,  at  500  livres  each ;  and  such  was  the 
eafgemess  of  the  people  to  subscribe,  that,  had  the  government 
ordered  three  times  that  number,  they  would  all  have  been  taken. 

The  flrst  attempts  of  the  company  at  colonization  in  Louisiana, 
were  attended  with  careless  prodigality.  To  entice  emigi*ants 
thither,  the  rich  prairies  and  the  most  inciting  fields  were  granted 
to  companies  which  sought  principalities  in  the  valley  of  the 
MississippL  An  extensive  prairie  in  Arkansas,  bounded  on  all 
sides  by  the  sky,  was  granted  to  Law,  where  he  designed  to  plant 
a  colony,  and  he  actually  expended  a  half  million  of  hvres  for  that 
purpose.    From  the  representations  of  the  company,  New  Ohrleans 
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became  famous  in  Paris  as  a  beautifal  city  before  the  work  of 
cutting  down  the  canebrakes,  which  covered  its  site,  had  been 
commenced.  Kaskaskia,  then  mostly  a  cantonment  of  savageSi 
was  spoken  of  as  an  emporium  of  the  most  extensive  traffic,  and 
as  rivaling  some  of  the  cities  of  Europe  in  refinement,  fashion  and 
religious  culture.  In  fine,  to  doubt  the  wealth  of  Louisiana  was 
to  provoke  anger.  Law  was  now  in  the  zenith  of  his  glory,  and 
the  people  in  the  zenith  of  their  infatuation.  The  high  ana  the 
low,  the  rich  and  the  j)Oor,  were  at  once  filled  with  visions  of  un- 
told weath,  and  every  age,  set,  rank  and  condition  were  buying 
and  selling  stocks.  « 

The  effect  of  this  speculation  on  the  public  mind  and  manners 
was  overwhelming.  The  laxity  of  public  morals,  bad  enough  be- 
fore, now  became  worse,  and  the  pernicious  love  of  gambling  dif- 
fused itself  through  society  and  bore  down  all  public  and  nearly 
all  private  virtue  before  it.  While  confidence  lasted,  an  impulse 
was  given  to  trade  never  before  known.  Strangers  flocked  to  the 
capite.1  from  every  part  of  the  globe,  and  its  population  increased 
305,000  souls.  Beds  were  made  in  kitchens,  garrets  and  even  sta- 
bles, for  the  accommodation  of  lodgers.  JProvisions  shared  the 
general  advance,  and  wages  rose  in  the  same  proportion.  An  illu- 
sory policy  everywhere  prevailed,  and  so  dazzled  the  eye  that  none 
could  see  in  the  horrizon  the  dark  cloud  that  announced  the  ap- 
proaching storm.  Law,  at  the  time,  was  by  far,  the  most  influen- 
tial man  in  the  realm,  while  his  wire  and  daughters  were  courted 
by  the  highest  nobility  and  their  alliance  sought  by  ducal  and 
princely  houses. 

Suspicions,  however,  soon  arose;  specie  was  demanded  and  Law 
became  alarmed.  The  precious  metals  had  all  left  the  kingdom, 
and  coin  for  more  than  500  livres  was  declared  an  illegal  tender. 

jt  I ^  I  _     _!__!_  LLjjB   I  ■■         -  nr-  -|  -^ — -         ---        -  ,-  ■__         __ 

[NoTid— A  oobblar,  who  had  a  stall  near  Law's  oiBce,  gained  near  200  Uvres  perday  bj 
lettinir  It,  and  flndingr  stationery  for  brokers  and  other  clients.  A  humpbacked  man, 
who  stood  in  the  street,  as  the  story  voes,  gained  considerable  sums  by  loaning  his  book 
as  a  writing  desk  to  the  eager  specuiatorB.  Law,  finding  his  residence  too  small,  ex- 
changed It  for  the  Place  Vendome.  whither  the  crowd  roUowed  him.  and  the  spacious 
square  had  the  appearance  of  a  public  market.  Booths  were  erected  for  the  transac- 
tion of  business  and  the  sale  of  refreshments.  The  boulevards  and  public  gardens 
were  forsaken,  and  the  Place  Vendome  became  the  most  ftMhlonable  lounge  for  parties 
of  pleasure.  The  Hotel  d'Suson  was  taken,  and  its  fine  garden,  ornamented  with  foun- 
tains and  statuary,  was  covered  over  with  tents  and  pavilions  for  the  accommodation 
of  stock  Jobbenu  and  each  tent  being  let  at  800  livres  per  month,  mode  a  monthly  rev- 
enue of  %0/)00  livres.  Peers,  Judges  and  bishops  thronged  the  Hotel  de  Suson,  and 
officers  of  the  army  and  navy,  ladles  of  title  and  fSbhlon,  were  seen  waiting  in  the 
ante-chamber  of  Law,  to  beg  a  portion  of  his  stock.  He  was  unable  to  wait  on  one- 
tenth  part  of  the  applicants,  and  everv  epecies  of  Ingenuity  was  employed  to  gain  an 
audience.  Peers,  whose  dignity  would  have  been  outraged  if  the  regent  had  made 
them  wait  half  an  hour  for  an  interview,  were  content  to  wait  6  hours  for  the  purpose 
of  seeing  the  wily  adventurer.  Bnormcus  fees  were  paid  to  his  servants  to  announce 
their  name,  and  ladies  of  rank  employed  the  blandishments  of  their  smiles.  One  lady 
in  particular,  who  had  striven  In  vain  many  days  to  see  Law,  ordered  her  coachman  to 
keep  a  strict  watQh,  and  when  he  saw  him  coming,  to  drive  against  a  post  and  upset  her 
carnage.  This  was  successfully  accomplished,  and  Law,  who  witnessed  the  apparent 
accident,  ran  to  her  assistance.  She  was  led  to  his  house,  and  as  soon  as  she  thought  It 
advisable,  recovered  from  her  fright,  apologised  for  the  Intrusion,  and  confessed  the 
stratagem.  Law  was  a  gallant,  and  could  no  longer  refuse,  and  entered  her  name  on 
his  book  as  the  purchaser  of  some  stock.  Another  lady  of  rank,  knowing  that  Law 
dined  at  a  certaou  time,  proceeded  thither  in  her  carriage  and  gave  the  alarm  of  fire, 
and  while  evervbody  wasaoamperlng  away,  she  made  haste  to  meet  him ;  but hcisus- 
pectlng  the  trick,  ran  off  in  the  opposite  direction.  A  celebrated  physician  in  Furls 
had  bought  stock  at  an  unfavorable  time,  and  was  anxious  to  sell  out.  While  it  was 
rapidlv  falling,  and  while  his  mind  was  filled  with  the  subject,  be  was  called  on  to 
attend  a  lady  who  thought  herself  unwell.    Oeln^  shown  up  stairs,  he  felt  the  lady's 


pulse,  and.  more  Intent  upon  his  shocks  than  the  patient,  exclaimed :  **It  falls;  good 
God  1  it  flails  continually.**   The  lady  started,  and  ringing  the  bell  for  assistanoe,  said  : 


so  fpMt  a  loser,  and  my  mlDd  is  so  disturbed  that  I  hardly  know  what  I  am  say- 
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A  oonncil  of  state  was  held^  and  it  was  ascertained  that  2,600,000,- 
000,  livres  in  paper  were  in  circulation,  and  the  bank  stopped  pay- 
ment. The  people  assaulted  Law's  carriage  with  stones,  and  but 
for  the  dexterity  of  his  coachman,  he  would  have  been  torn  to 
pieces.  On  the  following  day  his  wife  and  daughter  were  attacked 
as  they  were  returning  in  their  carnage  from  the  races.  The  re- 
gent b^g  informed  of  these  occurrences  sent  him  a  guard  for  his 
protection.  *  Finding  his  house,  even  with  a  guard,  insecure,  he 
repauned  to  the  palace  and  took  apartments  with  the  regent.  Soon 
afterward,  leaving  the  kingdom,  his  estate  and  library  were  confis- 
cated, and  he  died  at  Vienna  in  extreme  poverty.* 

The  l^iBSons  to  be  learned  from  these  wild  finaucial  speculations, 
is,  that  the  expansion  of  currency  always  gives  an  impetus  to  indus- 
try, but  when  it  is  based  on  credits,  without  means  of  redemption^ 
it  must  meet  with  an  overthrow  attended  with  a  prostration  ot 
business  greatly  overbsdancing  all  temporary  advantages. 

We  must  now  recount  the  operations  of  the  company  in  Louis- 
iana. On  the  25iibL  of  August,  1718,  its  ships,  after  a  pleasant 
voyage  entered  the  port  of  Mobile,  chanting  the  Te  Deum  for  their 
safe  arrival.  On  board  tha  shix)s  was  the  king's  lieutenant,  M. 
Boisbriant,  bearing  a  commission  authorizing  Bienville  to  act  as 
governor-general  of  the  province,  and  800  immigrants.  The  gov- 
ernor again  commenced  the  duties  of  his  office,  still  entertaining 
his  previous  convictions  that  the  capital  of  the  province  should  be 
removed  from  the  sterile  sands  of  the  Gulf*  coast  to  the  banks  of 
the  Mississippi.  He  reasoned  that  if  established  on  the  fertile 
alluvium  or  uplands  of  the  great  river,  it  would  become  the  centre 
of  a  community  devoted  to  agriculture,  the  only  branch  of  industry 
that  could  give  permanent  growth  and  prosperity  to  the  province. 
He  therefore  selected  the  site  now  occupied  by  New  Orleans  for  a- 
capital,  and  gave  it  the  name  it  now  bears,  in  honor  of  the  Eegeiit 
of  France.  Eight  convicts  were  sent  from  the  prisons  of  France  to 
clear  away  the  coppice  which  thickly  studded  the  site.  Two 
years  afterward  the  royal  engineer  surveyed  the  outlets  of  the 
river  and  declared  that  it  might  be  made  a  commercial  port,  and 
in  1783  it  became  the  provincial  and  commercial  capital  of  Louis- 
iana. Although  M.  Hubert,  who  had  charge  of  the  company's 
afEairs,  reluctantly  complied  with  the  advice  of  Bienville  in  remov- 
ing the  depots  to  the  new  capital,  time  has  proven  the  superior 
judgment  of  the  former.  From  a  depot  for  the  commercial  trans- 
actions of  a  single  company,  it  has  become  the  emporium  of  the 
noblest  valley  on  the  faioe  of  the  globe. 

The  delusion  that  dreamed  of  silver  and  gold  in  Louisiana,  and 
which  had  so  largely  contributed  to  the  ruin  of  Crozat,  still  haunt- 
ed the  minds  of  his  successors.  Unwilling  to  profit  by  his  ex{)e- 
rience,  they  concluded  that  his  success  was  rather  the  result  of  his 
unskillful  assayers  than  the  absence  of  the  precious  metals,  and 
accordingly  Phillip  Renault  was  made  director-general  of  the 
mines.  He  left  France  in  1719,  with  200  mechanics  and  laborers, 
and  provided  with  all  things  necessary  to  prosecute  the  business 
of  his  office.  On  his  way  hither  he  bought  500  negro  slaves  at 
San  Domingo,  for  working  the  mines,  and  on  reaching  the  mouth 
of  the  Mississippi,  sailed  to  Illinois,  where  it  was  supposed  gold 
and  silver  existed  in  large  quantities.    He  established  himself  a 
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few  miles  above  Kaskaskia,  in  what  is  now  the  southwest  comer 
of  Monroe  county,  and  called  the  village  which  he  founded  Saint 
Phillips.  Great  expectations  prevailed  in  France  at  his  prospect- 
ive success,  but  they  all  ended  in  disappointment.  From  this 
point  he  sent  out  exploring  parties  into  various  parts  of  Illinois, 
which  then  constituted  Upper  Louisiana.  Search  was  made  for 
minerals  along  Drewry's  creek,  in  Jackson  county;  about  the  St- 
Mary's,  in  Randolph  county;  in  Monroe  county,  along  Silver 
creek ;  in  St  Clair  <M>unty,  and  other  parts  of  Illinois.  Silver 
creek  took  its  name  from  the  explorations  made  on  its  banks,  and 
tradition,  very  improbably,  states  that  considerable  quantities  of' 
silver  were  discoveixi  here  and  sent  to  France.  The  operations  of 
Eeuault  were  at  length  brought  to  a  close  from  a  cause  least  ex- 
pected. By  the  edict  of  the  king  the  Western  Company  became 
the  Company  of  the  Indies,  and  the  territory  was  retroceded  to  the 
crown.  The  efforts  of  the  company  had  totally  failed,  and  Renault 
was  left  to  prosecute  the  business  of  mininng  without  means. 

In  the  meantime  a  fierce  war  had  been  raging  between  France  and 
Spain,  and  their  respective  colonists  in  Korth  America  presented  a 
continuous  display  of  warlike  preparations.  Bienville,  with  his  reg- 
ulars and  provincial  troops,  ^K)  Indians,  and  a  few  armed  vessels, 
made  a  descent  on  Pensacola  and  laid  it  under  siege  before  its 
garrison  could  be  reuiforced.  After  an  assault  of  5  hours,  and  a 
determined  resistance  on  the  pai-t  of  the  besieged,  the  Spanish 
commandant  surrendered.  The  approach  of  a  powerful  Spanish 
armament  shortly  afterward,  compelled  Bien\ille  to  relinquish  the 
fort  and  return  to  Mobile,  where  he,  in  turn,  was  besieged  in  the 
fort  of  Dauphin  Island.  The  squadron  endeavored,  by  a  furious 
bombardment,  to  r^uce  the  for^  but  its  commander,  finding  his 
efforts  unavailing,  after  13  days  retired.  The  war  continuing  to 
harrass  the  coast  of  the  gulf,  Bienville  the  following  year,  with  the 
whole  available  force  of  the  province,  again  moved  against  the 
town  of  Pensacola.  After  a  close  investment  by  sea  and  land  the 
town  and  fort  were  carried  by  storm,  and,  besides  the  munitions  of 
the  latter,  1,800  prisoners  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  victors.  Sev- 
eral Spanish  vessels  with  rich  cargoes,  ignorant  of  the  occupation 
of  the  town  by  the  French,  ran  uito  port  and  were  also  captured. 
The  occupation  of  the  town,  as  before,  was  of  short  duration,  for 
Bienville,  anticipating  the  arrival  of  a  Spanish  force,  blew  up  the 
fort,  burned  the  town  and  returned  to  Mobile. 

But  the  operations  of  the  war  were  not  confined  to  the  lower 
})art  of  the  province.  Traders  and  hunters  had  discovered  a  route 
across  the  western  plauis,  and  detachments  of  Spanish  cavalry 
pushed  across  the  great  American  desert,  and  were  threatening 
Illinois.  The  Missouri  Lidians  were  at  the  time  in  alliance  with 
the  French,  and  the  Spaniards  planned  an  expedition  for  tbe  ex- 
termination of  this  tribe,  that  they  might  afterward  destroy  the 
settlements  of  Illinois  and  replace  them  with  colonists  ftom  Mex- 
ico. The  expedition  tor  this  purpose  was  fitted  out  at  Santa  Fe, 
and  directed  to  proceed  by  way  of  the  Osages,  to  secure  their  co- 
operation in  an  attack  on  the  Missouris.  Consisting  of  soldiers, 
priests,  families  and  domestic  animals,  it  moved  like  an  immense 
caravan  across  the  desert,  prepared  both  to  overthrow  the  French 
colonies  and  to  establish  others  in  their  stead.  By  mistake,  their 
guides  led  them  <UrectIy  to  the  •Missouris  instead  of  the  Osages, 
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aad  as  each  spoke  the  same  language  they  believed  themselves  m 
the  presence  of  Hie  latter  tribe.  The  wily  savages,  ou  learning 
their  business,  encoui^aged  the  misunderstanding,  and  requested 
two  days  to  assemble  ^eir  warriors  and  prepare  for  the  attack. 
More  than  180  muskets  were  put  into  their  hands,  and  before  the 
Spaniards  found  out  their  mistake  the  Missouris  feU  upon  them 
and  put  them  indiscriminately  to  death.  The  priest  alone  was 
spared  to  tell  the  Hate  of  his  unfortunate  countrymen.  In  antici- 
pation of  similar  difficulties,  Boisbriaut  was  sent  to  Illinois  in 

1720  by  the  Western  Company,  to  erect  a  fort  on  the  Mississippi, 
for  the  i»rotection  of  the  surroimding  regions.  Thus  originated 
'Fort  Chartres,  which  played  such  an  important  part  in  the  subse- 
quent history  of  Illinois.  The  fortification  was  built  on  the  east 
side  of  the  river,  22  miles  northwest  of  Kaskaskia,  and  was  at  the 
time  the  most  impregnable  fortress  in  North  America.  Here  the 
Western  company  £iaUy  built  their  warehouses,  and  when,  in 

1721  Louisiana  was  divided  into  districts,  it  became  the  head- 
quarters of  Boisbriant.  the  first  local  governor  of  Illinois.  The 
7  districts  were  New  Orleans,  Biloxi,  Mobile,  Alabama,  Natchez, 
Natchitochis,  and  Illinois. 

Soon  after  the  erection  of  the  fort,  Cahokia^  Prairie  du  Bocher, 
and  some  other  villages,  received  large  accessions  to  their  popula- 
tions. All  the  settlements  between  the  rivers  Mississippi  and 
Kaskaskia  became  greatly  extended  and  increased  in  number,  and 
in  1721  the  Jesuits  established  a  monaster^'  and  college  at  Kas- 
kaskia. Four  years  afterward  it  became  an  incorporated  town,  and 
Louis  XV  granted  the  inhabitants  a  commons,  or  pasture  grounds, 
for  their  stock.  Immigrants  rapidly  settled  on  the  fertile  lands  or 
the  American  Bottom,  and  Fort  Chartres  not  only  became  the 
headquarters  of  the  commandant  of  Upper  Louisiana,  but  the  cen- 
tre of  weidth  and  fashion  in  the  West.* 

In  the  Autumn  of  1726,  Bienville  w^as  succeeded  by  M.  Perrier. 
The  retiring  governor  had  with  much  propriety,  been  called  the 
Father  of  Louisiana^  having,  with  the  exception  of  two  short  inter- 
missions, been  its  executive  officer  for  26  years.  Not  long  after 
the  arrival  of  the  new  governor,  his  attention  was  directed  to  ttie 
Chicasaw  Indians.  His  predecesor  had  observed,  in  previous  years, 
the  insincerity  of  their  friendship  for  the  French,  and  had  urged  the 
directory  of  the  company  to  institute  some  more  effective  protection 
for  the  adjacent  setti^nent  M.  Perrier  now  reiterated  its  imx>ort- 
ance,  but  his  apprehensions  were  deemed  groundless,  and  nothing 
was  done.  The  Indians  were  now  becoming  jealous  at  the  rapid 
encroachments  of  the  whites,  who  sometimes  punished  them  harshly 
for  the  most  trivial  offense.  Under  these  circumstances  the  Ohic- 
asaws,  Natchez,  and  other  tribes  conceived  the  design  of  destroy- 
ing the  French,  and  sent  agents  to  the  Illinois  to  induce  them  to 
cut  off  the  settlements  in  theii  midst-  The  attack  was  to  commence 
at  different  places  at  the  same  time,  but  from  some  unknown  cause 
the  ^Natchez  were  the  first  to  carry  the  design  into  execution, 
although  the  Chicasaws  were  the  first  to  propose  the  conspiracy. 
It  is  said  that  the  number  of  days  to  elapse  fh>m  the  new  moon  to 
the  time  of  the  massacre,  was  indicated  by  a  certain  number  of 
reeds,  bundlesof  which  were  sent  to  the  different  tribes.  One  reed 
was  to  be  drawn  dally  from  each  bundle,  and  the  attack  was  to 
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commeuoe  when  the  last  oae  was  drawn.  By  design,  or  accident, 
the  bundle  sent  to  the  Natchez  was  made  smaller  than  the  rest, 
and  hence  they  strack  the  iirst  blow.  Indian  tradition  asserted 
that  the  plot  was  kept  a  profound  secret  till  the  fatal  day  arrived. 
This,  according  to  Natchez  computation,  was  on  the  28th  of  No- 
Yemoer,  1729,  at  the  dawn  of  which  the  Great  Ghief^  or  Sun,  with  a 
number  of  chosen  warriors  having  concealed  weapons,  repaired  to 
Fort  EosalLe.  At  a  preconcerted  signal,  the  warriors  drew  their 
weapons,  and  at  a  single  onset  the  Uttle  garrison  el^t  the  sleep 
of  death.  Other  parties  were  distributed  through  the  contiguous 
settlements,  and  when  the  ascending  smoke  of  the  buniing  fort 
was  seen,  tnese  became  the  scenes  of  slaughter,  till  the  entire 
'  white  male  population,  numbering  700,  were  destroyed*  While 
the  massacre  was  raging,  the  Great  Sun  seated  himself  in  the  spa- 
cious warehouse  of  the  company,  and  with  the  greatest  apparent 
unconcern,  smoked  his  pipe  as  his  warriors  piled  up  the  heads  of 
the  garrison  in  the  form  of  a  pyramid  near  by,  whose  apex  was 
the  head  of  the  commandant.  When  the  warriors  informed  him 
that  the  last  Frenchman  ceased  to  Uve,  he  ordered  the  pillage  to 
commence.  The  negro  slaves  were  ordered  to  bring  in  the  spoils 
for  distribution,  but  the  military  stores  were  reserved  for  future 
use.  As  long  as  the  ardent  spirit  lasted,  day  cmd  night  alike  pre- 
sented a  continued  scene  of  savage  triumphs  and  drunken  rev^ry. 
The  settlements  on  the  Yazoo  and  other  places^  met  with  a  similar 
fate,  but  those  within  the  present  limits  of  lllmois,  owing  to  the 
loyalty  and  friendship  of  the  prairie  tribes,  remained  unharmed. 
As  soon  as  the  massacre  became  known,  M.  Perrier  dispatched 
vessels  to  France  for  troops  and  military  supplies,  and  couriers 
were  sent  to  Port  Chartres  and  other  posts,  urging  upon  the  sev- 
eral commandants  the  necessity  of  pi'eparation  to  co-operate  with 
him  against  the  common  enemy.  Agents  were  also  sent  to  the 
Ghoctaws  and  other  Indians  in  alliance  with  the  French,  for  fur- 
ther assistance.  The  governor  immediately  got  ready  to  march  to 
the  scene  of  disaster  with  the  troops  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
province;  but  the  negroes,  numbering  some  2,000,  betrayed 
symptoms  of  revolt,  and  he  was  detained  to  watch  the  intended 
insurrection.  In  the  meantime,  the  Ghoctaws,  who  had  committed 
no  ovei-t  act  of  hostility,  had  been  visited  by  one  of  the  company's 
agents,  and  induced  to  fiunish  600  warriors.  At  Pearl  river  he 
received  an  accession  of  600  more,  and  with  this  formidable  body 
of  warriors  he  moved  forward  and  encamped  near  the  enemy,  to 
await  the  arrival  of  other  forces.  It  was,  however,  soon  ascer- 
tained that  the  Natchez,  unsuspicious  of  danger,  were  spending 
their  time  in  idle  carousals,  and  the  Ghoctaws  rushed  on  them 
unexpectedly,  and  after  a  brief  conflict,  returned  with  60  scalps. 
Not  long  afterward  French  troops  arrived,  completed  the  victory, 
and  liberated  the  women  and  children.  The  larger  part  of  the 
tribe,  led  by  their  Great  Sun,  fled  across  the  Mississippi  and  for- 
tified themselves  on  Black  river.  Thither  they  were  tbllowed  by 
troops  &om  France  and  the  prinpcial  settlements  of  the  province, 
and  in  two  successful  battles  were  completely  cut  to  pieces.  The 
Great  Sun  and  400  warriors  were  captured  and  taJsen  to  New  Or- 
leans, and  thence  to  San  Domingo,  and  sold  as  slaves.  Thus  per- 
ished this  powerful  tribe,  and  with  them  their  mysterious  worship 
of  the  sun  and  bloody  rites  of  sepulture.    No  tribe  was,  perhaps, 
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more  distmgoished  for  refinement,  intelligence,  courage  and  con- 
tempt of  death,  in  fighting  for  their  rights  and  country. 

The  great  expenditures  in  prosecuting  the  !N^atchez  war,  the  conse- 
quent loss  of  trade  with  other  tribes,  and  the  financial  embarrass- 
ments incident  to  Law's  failure,  induced  the  company'  to  ask  for  a 
surrender  of  their  charter.  Tlie  king  readily  granted  their  petition, 
and  on  the  10th  of  April,  1732,  issued  a  proclamation  declaring 
Louisiana  free  to  all  his  subjects,  with  equal  privileges  as  to  com- 
merce and  other  interests.  The  14  years  the  company  had  possession 
of  the  country,  notwithstanding  the  many  adverse  circumstances^ 
was  a  period  of  comparative  prosperity.  When  it  assumed  con- 
trol, the  nimiber  of  slaves  was  20 ;  now  it  was  2,000.  Then  the 
entire  white  i>opulation  was  700:  now  5,000,  among  which 
were  many  persons  of  worth,  intelhgence  and  enterprise.  The 
extravagant  hopes  entertained  respecting  the  precious  metals,  had 
not  been  realized,  but  the  search  for  them  had  attracted  popula- 
tion, which  had  now  made  such  progress  in  agricultm*e  as  to  be 
self-sustaining.  Illinois,  at  this  time,  contained  many  flourishing 
settlements,  more  exclusively  devotea  to  agriculture  than  those  in 
other  parts  of  the  province.  All  industrial  enterprises,  however, 
were,  to  a  great  extent,  paralyzed  by  the  arbitrary  exactions  of 
the  company.  The  agriculturists,  the  miners  and  the  fur  traders 
of  Illinois  were  held  in  a  sort  of  vassalage,  which  enabled  those  iu 
power  to  dictate  the  price  at  which  they  should  sell  their  products, 
and  the  amount  they  should  pay  them  for  imported  merchandise. 
The  interest  of  the  company  was  always  at  variance  with  that  of 
the  producer,  and  it  would  have  been  cUfficult  to  devise  a  state  of 
affairs  so  injurious  to  both  parties,  and  so  detrimental  to  the  pro8« 
perity  of  HUuois  and  other  parts  of  Louisiana. 


Chapteb  XIL 

1732-69— ILLINOIS  AND  LOUISIANA  UNDER  THE  EOYAL 

GOVERNORS. 


When  the  Company  of  the  Indies  gave  up  their  charter,  the  gov- 
ernment of  France  resumed  the  administration  of  public  affairs^ 
M.  Perher  remained  goveruor-general,  and  M.  d'Artaguette  became 
local  governor  of  Illinois.  The  common  law  of  Paris  had  previously 
been  adopted  as  the  code  of  Louisiana,  but  had  never  been  formally 
extended  over  Illinois.  The  ecclesiastical  affairs  were  under  the 
siiperintendeDce  of  the  vicar-general  of  New  Orleans,  as  a  part  of 
the  diocese  of  the  bishop  of  Quebec  One  of  the  principal  objects 
of  the  governor  was^  to  establish  his  authority  over  the  different 
Indian  tribes  inhabiting  the  country  under  his  command.  The 
Chicasaws.  instigated  by  English  colonists,  had  made  intercourse 
between  Illinois  and  New  Orleans  so  hazardous  that  commerce 
was  virtually  suspended,  and  the  settlers  kept  in  a  constant  state 
of  alarm.  Such  was  the  animosity  and  activity  of  tliis  tribe,  it  also 
sent  secret  envoys  to  the  Illinois,  for  the  purpose  of  debauching  the 
time  honored  affection  which  had  existed  between  them  and  tlieir 
French  neighbors,  and  inducing  them  to  destroy  the  latter.  These 
tawny  sous  of  the  prairies,  however,  refused  to  desert  their  friends, 
and  sent  an  envoy  to  New  Orleans  to  offer  their  services  to  the 
governor.  Said  this  deputy  to  that  functionary :  "  This  is  the  pipe 
of  peace  or  war ;  you  have  but  to  speak  and  our  braves  will  strike 
the  nations  that  are  your  foes.  ^  It  was  now  necessary  to  reduce 
the  Chicasaws,  to  establish  communication  between  the  northern 
and  southern  portions  of  the  province,  and  to  save  the  eastern  por- 
tion from  the  intrigues  of  emissaries,  sent  out  among  the  Indians  by 
the  English  colonies  on  the  Atlantic.  An  officer  was,  therefore, 
dispatched  to  Fort  Chartres,  in  1736,  directing  D'Artaguette  to  get 
in  readiness  the  French  forces  under  liis  command,  and  such  Indians 
of  Illinois  as  he  could  induce  to  unite  with  him  in  the  war.  It  was 
arranged  that  D'Artaguette  should  descend  the  Mississippi  to  some 
suitable  point  of  debarkation,  and  then  cross  to  the  country  on  the 
head  waters  of  the  Talahatchee,  where  the  enemy's  stronghold  was 
situated. 

In  the  meantime  BienviUe,  who  had  again  been  commissioned 
by  the  king  as  governor-general,  with  the  forces  of  southern  Louis- 
iana, was  to  ascend  the  Tombigbee  to  the  confluence  of  its  two 
principal  tributaries,  and  marching  thence  by  land,  effect  a  junc- 
tion with  the  forces  from  the  north.  Early  in  the  spring,  Bienville 
moved  with  his  forces  from  New  Orleans  to  Mobile,  and  thence  to 
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the  point  designated,  where  a  foi*t  had  previously  been  erected  to 
serve  as  a  depot  of  supplies.  Here^  by  offering  rewards  for  scalps 
and  making  presents  of  merchandise,  he  drew  together  the  large 
force  of  1200  Choctaws.  After  disembarijiing  the  artillery  and 
placing  it  in  the  fort,  the  solitude  of  the  primitive  forests  and 
blooming  prairies  was  broken  by  the  tread  of  the  forces  moving  in 
the  direction  of  the  enemy.*  On  the  25th  of  May,  they  arrived 
within  3  miles  of  the  Chicasaw  village,  but  several  days  behind  the 
time  fixed  for  meeting  the  northern  forces ;  a  delay,  which,  as  the 
sequel  will  show,  proved  fatal.  The  village  was  27  miles  from  the 
fort,  and  within  a  few  miles  of  Pontotoc,  Mississippi,  which  still 
]>erpetuates  the  name  of  the  Indian  stronghold,  and  became  famous 
as  a  point  in  Orierson's  great  raid  in  the  war  of  the  rebellion. 
Before  daylight,  th^  next  morning,  the  impatient  and  ungovern- 
able Choctaws  moved  against  the  log  citadel  of  the  enemy,  expect- 
ing to  take  its  occupants  by  surprise.  On  the  contrary,  they  found 
the  garrison  on  the  alert,  and  the  fort  a  skillfully  constnicted 
fortification,  erected  under  the  sni>ervison  of  English  traders. 
Twice  during  -the  day,  Bienville  attempted  to  carry  the  works  by 
vigorous  attacks,  but  was  repulsed  with  a  loss  of  65  wounded, 
and  32  killed ;  the  latter  embiacing  4  officers  of  rank.  The  follow- 
ing day,  some  skirmishing  occurr^  between  the  Choctaws  and  the 
enemy^  without  any  decisive  results,  when  BienviUe,  mortified  at 
his  defeat,  and  believing  his  own  forces  too  inconsiderable  for  the 
reduction  of  such  formidable  works  without  the  co-operation  of  the 
northern  forces,  of  which  he  had  heard  nothing,  concluded  to  aban- 
don the  enterprise.  He  accordingly  dismissed  his  red  auxiliaries, 
made  a  retrograde  march  to  the  fort  on  tiieTombigbee^ingloriously 
threw  his  cannon  into  the  river,  and  returned  to  Isew  Orleans, 
covered  with  defeat  and  shame. 

Prior  to  the  inflicting  of  this  disgrace  upon  the  French  arms, 
the  gallant  D'Artaguette,  accompanied  by  DeVincennes  and  Father 
Lenat,  had  led  his  army  of  50  Frenchmen  and  more  than  1000 
red  warriors,  from  the  prairies  of  the  north  to  the  Yalabusha. 
Here,  at  the  apx)ointed  place  of  rendezvous,  he  waited  for  10  days 
the  arrival  of  thecommander-in-chiefl  ready  to  co-ox)erate  with  him 
in  maintaining  the  jurisdiction  and  nonor  of  France.  The  failure 
of  the  latter,  however,  to  arrive  in  time,  prevented  the  junction  of 
the  two  armies,  and  thus  defeated  tibe  campaign.  On  the  20th  of 
May,  his  rash  Indian  confederates,  who  had  the  coiirage  to  strike 
a  blow,  but  lacked  the  calculation  and  patience  to  wait  the  proper 
time,  compelled  him  to  commence  oftensive  operations.  Having 
skiUfuUy  arranged  his  forces,  with  great  daring  and  impetuosity  he 
drove  the  Chicasaws  from  two  fortifications,  and  in  the  assault  on 
the  third  was  disabled  in  the  moment  of  victory.  Dismayed  at  the 
loss  of  their  leader,  the  Indians  fled  precipitately,  closely  pursued  a 
distance  of  125  miles  by  the  enemy  in  the  flush  of  unexi>ected  victory, 
while  D'Artagnette  and  some  of  his  brave  comrades  lay  weltering  in 
their  gore,  attendedby  Lenat,  who,  mindful  only  of  the  assistance  he 
might  render  the  suffering,  refdsed  to  fly.  Yincennes,  too,  whose 
name  is  i>erpetuated  by  the  city  on  the  Wabash,  chose  also  to  remain 
and  share  the  captivi^  of  his  leader.  The  wounds  of  the  prisoners 
were  staunched,  and  at  first  they  were  treated  with  great  kindness 
.by  their  captors,  who  expected  to  get  a  large  reward  from  Bien- 
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yille  for  their  safe  retam.  When,  however,  they  heard  ofhis  diacom- 
litare  and  withdrawal,  they  dispaired  of  receiving  a  ransom  for  the 
prisoners  and  proiK>8ea  to  make  them  victims  of  a  savage  triumph. 
For  this  purpose  they  were  borne  to  a  neighboring  field,  bound  to 
stakes,  and  tortured  be&re  slow  and  intermitting  fires  till  death 
mercifully  released  them  £n>m  their  sufterings.  Thus  perished 
the  faithful  Lenat,  the  young  and  intrepid  D'Artaguette,  and  the 
heroic  Yincennes.  whose  names  will  endure  as  long  as  the  Illinois 
and  Wabash  shall  flow  by  the  dwellings  of  civilized  men. 

The  Chickasaws,  elated  by  victory,  sent  a  deputation  to  an- 
nounce their  success  and  the  torments  inflicted  on  their  captives 
to  the  English  colonists,  with  whom  they  were  now  in  sympathy. 
Bienville,  on  the  other  hand,  chagrined  at  the  result  of  the 
campaign,  determined  to  retrieve  his  hopor  and  the  glory 
of  France  by  a  second  invasion.  The  approbation  of  the  Minister 
having  been  obtained,  toward  the  close  of  the  year  1739  he  com- 
menced putting  in  operation  his  plans  for  the  reduction  of  the 
fierce  antagonists  who  had  before  so  successfully  defied  him.  The 
signal  for  preparation  was  given  to  the  commandants  of  the  dif 
derent  posts,  which  resulted  in  efforts  far  transcending  in  military 
display  anything  before  seen  in  the  provinces.  A  fort  was  erected 
at  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Francis,  which  served  as  a  place  of 
rendezvous,  and  afterward  of  departure  for  the  grand  army 
eastward,  to  the  country  of  the  enemy.  The  force  from  Illinois, 
consisting  of  200  French  and  300  Indians,  was  commanded  by  Ia 
Buissoniere,  who  had  succeeded  the  lamented  D'  Artaguette  as 
commandant  at  Ft.  Ghartres.  These,  with  the  forces  from  other 
posts,  amounted  to  1200  Europeans  and  500  Indians  and  negroes. 
The  whole,  under  the  command  of  Bienville,  was  soon  moved  to 
the  mouth  of  Wolf  river,  where  it  was  delayed  in  the  erection  of 
a  second  fort,  in  which  to  deposit  their  military  stores,  and  care 
for  the  sick.  Before  the  fort,  which  bore  the  name  of  Assump- 
tion, was  completed,  malarious  fevers  so  fatal  to  European  consti- 
tutions, had  seriously  disabled  the  army.  Hardly  hs^  the  early 
frosts  of  winter  abated  tiie  disease,  when  famine,  a  more  formida- 
ble enemy,  threatened  them  with  annihilation.  Supplies  could 
only  be  obtained  at  Ft.  Ghartres  and  New  Orleans,  and  hence  the 
consummation  of  the  campaign  was  necessarily  postponed  till  the 
following  spring.  Spring  came,  but  such  had  been  the  debilita- 
ting efiiects  of  the  winter  and  the  want  of  wholesome  food,  that 
only  200  men  were  now  fit  for  dut«y.  Undeterred,  however,  by  the 
want  of  numbers,  M.  Celeron,  a  lieutenant  of  La  Buissoniere.  bold- 
ly set  out  to  meet  the  Ghicasaws,  who,  supposing  the  whole  French 
army  was  behind  him,  sued  for  peace.  Geleron,  taking  advantage 
of  the  mistake,  obtained  from  them  a  declaration  that  they  would 
renounce  the  English  and  resume  peaceable  relations  with  the 
French.  To  confirm  their  statements,  a  deputation  of  chiefs  ac- 
companied them  to  Ft.  Assumption  and  entered  into  a  treaty  of 
peace  with  Bienville,  which  was  ratified  with  the  customary  In- 
dian ceremonies  and  festivities.  The  army  now  returned  to  the 
fort  on  the  St.  Francis,  where  Bienville  disbanded  it,  and  ^<  again 
ingloriously  floated  down  the  river  to  New  Orleans."*  This  was 
the  end  of  the  second  campaign  against  the  Ghicasaws,  wherein 
Bienville  not  only  failed  to  retrieve  his  tarnished  military  fame, 
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but  iiicorred  the  displeasure  of  his  sovereigii.  Two  armies  had 
been  sacrificed  in  an  attempt  to  mete  out  to  the  Chicasaws  the 
fate  that  had  befallen  the  Natchez ;  but  like  their  ancestors.who 
200  years  before  had  encountered  the  steel-clad  chivalry  of  Deso- 
to^ they  still  remained  intact  With  the  close  of  these  disastrous 
expeditions  terminated  the  gubernatorial  career  of  Bienville, 
which,  with  slight  interruptions,  had  extended  through  a  perioa 
of  40  years.  Age  had  cooled  down  the  ardor  and  energy  of  his 
manhood's  prime,  and  the  honors  won  in  previous  years  were  now 
obscured  in  a  cloud  of  disapprobation  and  censure. 

Retiring  from  office,  he  was  succeeded  by  the  Marquis  de  Yan- 
dreuil,  who  subsequently  became  Governor  of  Canada.  After  the 
establishment  of  amicable  relations  with  the  Chicasaws,  the  na- 
tive tribes  throughout  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi  submitted  to 
the  dominion  of  France  and  became  her  allies.  A  commercial  in- 
tercourse with  them  succeeded,  and  agriculture,  now  freed  from 
company  monopolies,  rapidly  sprang  into  new  liie.  Sugar  cane 
was  brought  from  San  Domingo,  and  the  first  attempt  at  its  culti- 
vation proving  successful,  it  has  since  become  the  great  staple  of 
the  present  state  of  Louisiana.  Cotton  was  introduced  and  suc- 
cessfully cultivated  as  far  north  as  Illinois.  A  gin  was  subse- 
quently invented  by  M.  Dubreuil,  and  though  imperfect  compared 
with  Whitney's  of  the  present  day,  it  greatly  facilitated  the  oper- 
ation of  separating  the  fibre  from  the  seed  and  thus  gave  a  new 
impetus  to  the  cultivation  of  the  plant.  The  fig  tree,  the  orange^ 
and  the  lemon,  began  to  bloom  about  the  houses  of  the  colonists 
on  the  Lower  Mississippi  and  supply  them  with  delicious  fruit, 
while  the  sweet  potato,  extending  over  a  broader  range  of  latitude, 
contributed  largely  to  the  sustenance  of  both  the  northern  and 
^  southern  parts  of  the  province.  Eveiy  arrival  from  France  aug- 
mented the  population  of  the  rapidly  extending  settlements. 
Many  Canadians,  retiring  from  the  rigor  of  their  winters,  sought 
homes  in  the  comparatively  mild  climate  of  Illiiiois  and  the  region 
of  the  Wabash.  Under  the  stimulus  of  individual  enterprise  the 
commerce  between  the  northern  and  southern  parts  of  the  pro- 
vince, and  between  New  Orleans  and  foreign  countries,  was  great- 
ly extended.  Regular  cargoes  of  jiork,  flour,  bacon,  taUow,  hides 
and  leather  were  annually  transported  in  barges  from  Illinois  to 
New  Orleans  and  Mobile,  and  thence  shipped  to  France  and  the 
West  Indies.  In  exchange  were  brought  back  rice^  indigo,  sugar 
and  European  fabrics.  The  two  extremes  of  Louisiana  were  mu- 
tually dex>endent,  and  by  means  of  the  Mississippi  and  its  hun- 
dred tributaries,  naturally  supplied  each  other's  wants.  The 
decade  commencing  with  1740  and  closing  with  1750  was  one  of 
unusual  prosx)erity. 

Manners  and  Customs  of  the  French, — Unlike  the  English  and 
other  Europeans,  who  usually  lived  in  sparse  settlements,  the 
f^nch  fixed  their  abode  in  compact  villages.  These  were  gen- 
erally built  on  the  banks  of  some  pure  stream  of  water,  contigu- 
ous to  timber  and  prairie,  the  one  furnishing  them  fuel  and  the 
other  with  ^pround  for  tillage.  The  construction  of  the  dwellings 
was  of  a  pnmitive  character.  The  fnme  work  consisted  of  posts 
planted  in  the  earth  three  or  four  feet  deep  and  strongly  bound 
together  by  horizontal  cross-ties.  The  interstice-s  thus  formed 
were  filled  with  mortar,  intermixed  with  straw  or  Spanish  moss,  to 
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give  it  tenacity.  The  surface  of  the  walls,  both  internal  and  ex- 
ternal, were  washed  with  white  lime,  which  imparted  to  the  build- 
ings an  air  of  cleanliness  and  domestic  comfort.  Most  of  the 
dwellings  were  surrounded  by  piazzas,  on  which  the  inmates  found 
a  pleasant  retreat  to  while  away  in  social  converse  the  sultry  sum- 
mer evenings.  Destitute  of  machinery  for  cutting  their  trees  into 
boards,  they  split  them  into  slabs,  which  were  used  for  flooring, 
doors  and  other  purposes,  while  as  a  substitute  for  shingles  they 
thatched  their  buildings  with  straw.  Although  having  Uie  great- 
est amplitude  for  wide  streets,  they  generally  made  them  so  nar- 
row that  the  merry  villagers  living  on  opposite  sides  could  carry 
on  their  sprightly  conversations  each  from  his  own  balcony.  Even 
in  detached  settlements  the  social  turn  of  the  people  induced 
them  to  group  their  dweUings  as  closely  together  as  possible. 
Each  settlement  had  its  patriarchal  homestecMi,  which  generaUy 
stood  in  a  spacious  enclosure,  and  was  occupied  by  the  oldest 
member  of  the  family.  Around  this  sprung  up  a  cluster  of  cotta- 
ges, the  residence  of  each  child  and  grand  child  as  it  married  and 
became  the  head  of  a  family.  Kot  unirequently  the  aged  patri- 
arch became  the  centre  of  a  dozen  growing  families  of  his  own 
lineage  and  embracing  3  or  4  generations. 

Common  Field. — A  duty  imposed  upon  the  commandant  of  each 
village  was  to  reserve  a  tract  of  land  for  a  common  field,  in  which 
all  the  inhabitants  were  interested.  To  e^h  villager  was  assigned 
a  i)ortion  of  the  field,  the  size  of  which  Was  proportioned  accord- 
ing to  the  extent  of  his  family.  Lands  tiius  apportioned  were 
subject  to  the  regulations  of  the  villages,  and  when  the  party  in 
X)08session  became  negligent  so  as  to  enaanger  the  common  inter- 
est he  forfeited  his  claim.  The  time  of  plowing,  sowing  and  har- 
vesting, and  other  agricultural  operations,  was  subject  to  the 
enactment  of  the  village  senate.  Even  the  form  and  arrangement 
of  enclosures  surrounding  the  dwellings  and  other  buildings  were 
the  subject  of  special  enactments,  and  were  arranged  with  a 
view  to  protection  against  the  Indians,  should  an  exigency  occur 
making  it  necessary. 

Commons. —Besides  the  common  field,  which  was  designed  for 
tillage,  there  was  a  common  which  was  free  to  all  the  villagers  for 
the  pajsture  of  their  stock  and  the  supply  of  fuel.  As  accessions 
were  made  to  the  families  of  the  community,  either  by  marriage 
or  the  arrival  of  strangers,  portions  of  land  were  taken  from  the 
common  and  added  to  the  common  field  for  their  benefit 

Intercounte  with  the  Indians. — Owing  to  their  amiable  disposi- 
tions and  the  tact  of  ingratiating  themselves  with  the  tribes  that 
surrounded  them,  the  French  almost  entirely  escaped  the  broils 
which  weakened  and  destroyed  otiier  colonies  less  favored  with 
this  trait  of  character.  Whether  exploring  remote  rivers  or  tL*a- 
versing  hunting  grounds  in  pursuit  of  game ;  in  the  social  circle  or 
as  participants  in  the  religious  exercises  of  the  church,  the  red 
men  became  their  associates  and  were  treated  with  the  kindness 
and  consideration  of  brothers.  Like  the  Quakers  guided  by  t^e 
example  of  Penn,  they  kept  up  a  mutual  interchange  of  friendly 
offices  with  their  red  neighbors,  and  such  was  the  community  of 
Interests,  the  feeling  of  dependence  and  social  equality,  that  inter- 
marriages frequently  occurred,  thus  more  closely  uniting  them  in 
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the  bonds  of  peace.  Penn  and  his  followers  for  many  years  livetl 
in  anbroken  peace  with  their  bretbreu  of  the  foi-eat,  but  that  es- 
tablished by  tlieee  pioneers  of  IHiiiois  was  never  intermpted  and 
for  more  than  a  hundred  years  the  country  enjoyed  the  benign  in- 
liaence  of  peace;  and  when  at  length  it  terminated,  it  was  not  the 
oonciKat«ry  Frenchmau,  but  the  bhint  and  sturdy  Anglo-Saxon 
who  supplanted  him  that  was  made  the  victim  of  savage  ven- 
geanoe.* 

The  calm  andqniet  tenor  of  their  lives,  remote  from  the  bustle 
and  bairaasin^  cares  of  civilization,  imparted  a  sereuity  to  their 
lives  rarely  witnessed  in  commanities  where  the  acquisition  of 
wealth  and  honor  are  suffered  to  exclude  the  better  feelings  of 
human  natore.  Lands  of  onequaled  fertility,  and  the  still  more 
prolific  waters  and  the  chase  supplied  almost  unsolicited  the  wants 
of  life  and  largely  contribnted  to  the  light  hearted  gaiety  of  the 
people.  With  ample  leismre  and  free  from  corroding  cares,  they 
engaged  in  their  various  amusements  with  more  than  ordinaiy 
pleasure.  Prominent  among  their  diversions  was  the  light  fantas- 
tic dance  of  the  young.  At  this  gay  and  innocent  diversion  could 
be  seen  the  village  priest  and  the  aged  patriarch  and  his  com- 
panioQ,  whose  eyes  beamed  with  delight  at  beholding  the  harmless 
mirth  of  their  children.  When  parties  assembled  for  this  purpose 
it  was  customary  to  choose  the  older  and  more  discreet  persona  to 
secure  proper  decorum  during  the  entertainment  and  see  that  all 
bad  an  opportunity  to  participate  in  its  pleasure.  Frequently, 
on  these  occasions,  fathers  and  mothers  whose  youthful  enthu- 
siasm time  had  mellowed  down  to  sober  enjoyments  again  became 
young  and  participated  in  the  mazy  evolutions  of  the  dance. 
Even  the  slave,  imbibing  the  spirit  of  the  gay  assemblage,  was 
delighted  becanse  his  master  was  happy,  and  the  latter  in  turn 
was  pleased  at  the  enjoyment  of  the  slave.  Whenever  the  old, 
who  were  authority  in  such  cases,  decided  that  the  entertainment 
had  been  protracted  sufficiently  long,  it  was  brought  to  a  close ; 
and  thus  tiie  excesses  which  so  frequently  attend  parties  of  this 
kind  at  the  present  day  were  avoided. 

At  the  close  of  each  year  it  was  an  unvarying  and  time-honored 
cnstom  among  them  for  the  young  men  to  disguise  themselves 
in  old  clothes,  visit  the  several  houses  of  the  village,  and  engage  in 
friendly  dances  with  the  inmates.  This  was  understood  as  an 
invitatioD  for  t3ie  members  of  the  famUy  to  meet  in  a  general  ball, 
to  dwce  the  old  year  out  and  the  new  year  in.  L^ge  crowds 
assembling  on  these  occasions,  and  taMngwith  them  refreshments, 

["SarBBBlllnhiiSketiibcaof  tba  West:   "WehnTS  beard  Of  an  ooowlon  on  trhioll 

thlireclpriHailliluain™  wii-"  viTj-  almiit'lj  ."li'ran  Mbhj  jcnrt  ago  ■  murder  havliif 
iweni-iimuiittodiiieunn:  tjroK,  tlirct  ludiau  juurkztk'u  wl-il-  aiven  up  by  Uie  Kaiku- 
.sot  tho  nfWl>tBliit;li5he(i  Aiiierk-iiiidi-iveminent.  Tbe  pop- 
Mill  entire  if  F'rcncb.wbo  fell  murhKympatliy  for  tbeir  Indian 
'd  proceedlnOTOt  tbelnwwltb  R-ivRt  ilh«atlmotion.  Thela- 
— ' — ^  'nlhefnU-r'  "■ ^  ..t—i~i-^  ._a  j.*-... 

while,    and  be  bsptti^  In  the    true  churcb.     Acuor 

■rrmnremenla  vers  nude  for  a  public  bnpllBmnf  thu  lit.., ...  — 

thevUlBfe.    Saicb  of  tbe  )-oalba  wai  ailopted  br  a  lady  nbo  euve  blm  a  name 

■WDd  sodmotber  In  tbs  oeremonyi  aad  tbe  iHdy  nitrtine^nei  irlth  tbeir  leapeotlvL 

....^ -[aged fOTBome  time  in  preDar'tiit  liecoratiooifor  the  tMtlvlUea. 

itfonlor"- -—     •- •- •-'  —■ 

ttLeo'eFdlcs  to  the  riTlare  «?re  eioployedln'tbe  propenitlnE 

Freciouato  Ibeevunimt  ol  ban^QB,  tbe  -' — '■-' — ' 

caped,  aided  moat  probably  by  tbit  ladlEs, 


lie.  and  be  baptbied  In  the  true  church.  Accordbiuly,  attar  due  prepanitlrai, 
■nremenlaverenude  fora  public  bnpllBmnf  thu  iibn|>tilicE  In  tbe  old  catbedral of 
vUlBfe.  Bb<A  of  tbe  yoolba  waa  adopted  by  a  lady  nbo  euve  talm  a  Dame  and  was  to 
id  godmotber  In  tbs  ceremony,  and  tbu  lady  nitrtine^nei  irlth  tbeir  leapeotlv* 

rada  were  buafly  Bngaired  for  aome  time  in  preparlnic  deeoratioiM  for  the  fMtlvlUea. 

There  waaqulteasenMttontaihevlllRjre.  Never  w(<ro throe  ymias  men  brought  Into 
notoriety  more  suddenly  or  more  deoldedly.  The  IhiIIpb  talkc'l  of  notblDK  else  and  all 
the  needics  hi  the  rlllare  «?re  eiDployed  In  tbe  propenilloEi  nf  lliiery  for  tbe  oecaslon. 
ilnjt  ol  ban^Qit,  the  flborlthnala  kbvc  tljf     aller  the  sUp  mnd  e«- 

new  conimmiliitf.     The  danfrcrsoon  blew 

public  oad  evIni-iiU  tlialr  BraUtude  totbelr 
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with  good  cheer  and  merry  dance  beguiled  the  flying  hours  till  the 
clock  on  the  mantle  chimed  the  advent  of  the  new  bom  year. 
Another  custom  was,  on  the  6th  of  January,  to  choose  by  lot  4  kings, 
each  of  whom  selected  for  himself  a  queen,  a&er  which  the  parties 
thus  selected  proceeded  to  make  arrangements  for  an  entertain* 
ment  styled,  in  the  parlance  of  the  times,  aking*balL  Toward  the 
close  of  the  first  dance,  the  old  queens  selected  new  kings  whom 
they  kissed  as  thefonnality  of  introduction  into  office.  Li  a  simi* 
lar  manner,  the  newly  selected  kings  chose  new  queens,  and  the 
lively  and  mirthful  dance  continu^  during  the  carnival,  or  the 
week  preceding  Lent  The  numerous  festivals  of  the  Catholic 
church  strongly  tended  to  awaken  and  developethe  social  and 
fiiendly  intercourse  of  the  people. 

All  were  Catholics  and  re\^sred  the  pope  as  the  viee-gerejit  of 
God,  and  respected  their  priests  a«  spiritual  guides  and  friendly 
counselors  in  the  secular  affairs  of  life.  Mostly  without  schools 
or  learning,  the  priest  was  the  oracle  in  science  and  religion,  and 
their  enunciations  on  these  subjects  were  received  with  an  unques- 
tioning faith  as  true.  Ignorant  of  creeds  and  logical  disputations, 
their  religion  consisted,  in  the  main,  of  gratitude  to  God  and  love 
for  mankind — qualities  by  far  more  frequently  found  in  the  unpre- 
tending walks  of  life  than  in  the  glare  of  wealth  and  power. 

As  ti^e  result  of  these  virtues,  children  were  loving  and  obedient, 
husbands  and  wives  kind  and  affectionate.  The  latter  had  the 
undivided  control  of  domestic  matters;  and  as  a  further  tri)>ute  to 
her  moral  worth,  she  was  the  chief  umpire  in  cases  of  social  equity 
and  propriety.  None  more  than  she,  whose  intuition  could  pene« 
trate  at  a  glance  the  most  subtle  casuistry,  was  better  qualified  to 
detect  and  enforce  it  in  a  gentle  and  impartial  manner.  The  peo- 
ple attended  church  in  the  morning,  after  which  they  collected  and 
spent  the  remainder  of  the  day  in  social  intercourse  and  innocent 
pastimes.  To  the  more  sedate  Protestant,  such  amusements  on 
the  Sabbath,  seem  unreasonable ;  but  the  French  inhabitants  of 
the  country,  in  these  early  times,  regarded  them  as  a  pmrt  of  their 
religion,  and  conducted  them  with  the  utmost  propriety.  K  ques- 
tioned as  to  their  gaiety  on  the  Sabbath,  they  replied,  that  man  was 
made  for  happiness,  and  the  more  he  enjoyed  the  innocent  pleas* 
ures  of  life  the  more  acceptable  he  rendered  himself  to  his  crea- 
tor. They  contended  that  those  who,  on  the  Sabbath,  repressed 
the  expression  of  joyous  feelings  under  the  guise  of  sanctity,  were 
the  persons  ready  to  cheat  their  neighbors  during  the  remainder 
of  the  week.  Such,  were  the  religious  sentiments  of  a  people  prone 
to  hospitality,  urbanity  of  manners,  and  innocent  recreation ;  who 
presented  their  daily  orisons  to  the  throne  of  grace  with  as  much 
confidence  of  recei\ang  a  blessing,  as  that  enjoyed  by  his  most 
devout  Puritan  brother. 

The  costume  of  the  Illinois  French,  like  their  manners  and  cus- 
toms, was  simple  and  peculiar.  Too  po< >r,  and  t^o  remote  to  obtain 
finer  fabrics,  the  men,  .during  the  summer,  wore  pantaloons  made 
of  coarse  blue  cloth,  which,  during  winter,  was  supplanted  by 
buckskin.  Over  their  shirts  and  long  vests,  a  flannel  cloak  was 
worn,  to  the  collar  of  which  a  hood  was  attached,  which,  in  cold 
weatner,  was  drawn  over  the  head,  but  in  warm  weather  it  fell 
back  on  the  shoulders  after  the  manner  of  a  cape.  Among  voy- 
agers and  hunters,  the  head  was  more  frequently  covered  with  a 
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blue  handkerchief  folded  iii  the  form  of  a  turban.  In  the  same 
manner,  but  taatef ally  trimmed  with  ribbons,  was  formed  the  fancy 
head  diess  which  the  women  wore  at  balls  and  other  festive  occa- 
sions. The  dress  of  the  matron,  though  plain  and  of  the  antique 
short- waist,  was  frequently  varied  in  its  minor  details  to  suit  tlie 
diversities  of  taste.  Both  sexes  wore  moccasins  which,  on  public 
occasions,  were  variously  decorated  with  shells,  beads,  and  ribbons, 
giving  them  a  tasty  and  picturesque  appearance. 

No  mechanical  vocation  as  a  means  of  earning  a  livelihood,  was 
known.  The  principal  occupation  was  agriculture,  which,  owing 
to  Uie  extreme  fertility  of  the  soil,  produ^d  the  most  munificent 
harvests.  Young  men  of  enterprise,  anxioiis  to  see  the  world  and 
to  distinguish  themselves^  became  voyagers,  hunters,  and  agents 
of  for  companies,  and  in  discharging  their  duties,  visited  the  remote 
sources  of  the  Missouri,  Mississippi,  and  their  tributaries.  After 
months  of  absence,  spentin  this  adventurous  emplo^meutamong  the 
most  distant  savage  nations  of  the  wilderness,  they  would  return  to 
their  native  villages,  laden  with  furs  and  peltries.  These  articles 
for  a  long  time  constituted  the  only  medium  of  exchange,  and  the 
means  whereby  they  procured  guns^  ammunition,  and  other  impor- 
tant requisites  of  their  primitive  life.  The  re-union  with  their  friends 
was  signalized  by  the  dance,  the  most  important  requisite  of  hospi- 
tality, gaiety  and  happiness.  The  whole  village  would  assemble  on 
these  occasions  to  see  the  renewed  voyagers,  and  hear  them  recount 
the  strange  sights  and  the  adventures  which  tliey  hi\d  encountered. 

No  regular  court  was  held  in  the  country  for  more  than  a  hun- 
dred years,  or  till  its  occupation  by  tiie  English,  evidencing  that  a 
virtuous  and  honest  community  can  live  in  peace  and  harmony 
without  the  serious- infraction  of  law.  The  governor,  aided  by  the 
friendly  advice  of  the  commandants  and  priests  of  the  villages, 
either  prevented  the  existence  of  controversies,  or  settled  them 
when  they  arose,  without  a  resort  to  litigation.  Although  these 
civil  functionaries  were  clothed  with  absolute  power,  such  was  the 
paternal  manner  in  which  it  was  exercised,  it  is  said,  that  the  ^^rod 
of  domination  fell  on  them  so  lightly  as  to  hardly  be  felt."  When, 
in  1765,  the  country  passed  into  the  possession  of  the  English, 
many  of  them,  rather  than  submit  to  a  change  in  the  institutions 
to  which  they  were  accustomed  and  attached,  preferred  to  leave 
their  fields  and  homes,  and  seek  a  new  abode  on  the  west  side  of 
the  Mississippi,  still  supposed  to  be  under  the  dominion  of  France. 
UXK)n  the  reception  of  assurances,  however,  from  Oreat  Britain, 
that  they  should  be  protected  in  their  property  and  religion,  many 
of  them  remsdned.  Those  who  had  removed  to  the  west  side  of 
the  river  enjoyed  but  a  brief  interval  of  peace.  Intelligence  was 
received  that  France  had  ceded  all  western  and  southern  Louisiaua 
to  Spain,  and  althoiigh  Spanish  authority  was  not  extended  over 
the  territory  for  a  i)eriod  of  five  years,  it  was  a  period  of  uncer- 
tainty and  anxiety.  The  Spanish  government,  like  that  of  France, 
was  mild  and  parental.  Every  indulgence  was  extended  to  her 
new  subjects,  and  for  thirty  years  they  continued  to  enjoy  their 
ancient  customs  and  religion.  The  next  inroads  upon  their  anti- 
quated habits  was  the  advance  of  the  Americans  to  the  Missis- 
sippi, in  the  region  of  Illinois.  The  unwelcome  news  was  received 
that  all  Loaisiana  was  ceded  to  the  United  States  and  a  new  sys- 
tem of  jurisprudence  was  to  be  extended  over  them.    Previous  to 
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tbis  cession  they  liad  to  a  great  extent  become  reconciled  and 
attached  to  Spanish  rule,  but  when  the  new  regime  was  extended 
over  them,  totally  at  a  loss  to  comprehend  the  workings  of  repub- 
licanism, they  asked  to  be  relieved  of  the  intolerable  burden  of 
self-government. 

Thus,  in  the  heart  of  the  continent,  more  than  a  thousand  miles 
from  either  ocean,  in  a  region  styled  by  LaSalle  a  territorial  para- 
dise, flourished  these  interesting  communities,  in  the  enjoyment 
of  peace,  contentment  and  happiness.  It  was,  however,  of  a  pas- 
sive character,  wanting  in  that  intensity  of  enjoyment  wnich  flows 
from  fully  developed  powers  and  an  energetic  and  progressive 
mode  of  life.  The  faculties  of  both  mind  and  body  languish  with* 
out  labor,  and  that  may  be  considered  the  normal  condition  of  the 
race  which  brings  into  healthy  play  all  the  diversified  springs  of 
action  and  thought  which  make  up  the  wonderful  machinery  of 
man.  Without  eflbrt  and  useful  industry  he  is  the  creature  of 
languid  enjoyments^  and  a  stranger  to  the  highly  wrought  sensi- 
bility and  the  exquisite  delights  resulting  from  cultured  mental 
and  physical  powers.  Furthermore,  without  enterprise,  the  vast 
material  forces  which  slumber  in  the  crust  of  the  earth,  and  its 
mantle  of  exhuberant  soil,  cannot  be  made  available.  While 
there  was  peace  and  contentment  on  the  banks  of  the  Illinois,  the 
Wabash,  and  the  Upper  Mississippi,  it  was  reserved  for  a  different 
race  to  develop  the  vast  coal  fields  and  exhaustless  soil  of  this 
favored  region,  and  cause  their  life  sustaining  products  to  pulsate 
through  the  great  commercial  arteries  of  the  continent.  While  this 
simple,  virtuous  and  happy  people,  dwelt  in  the  granary  of  North 
America  almost  unconscious  of  its  vast  resources,  there  was  cling- 
ing to  the  inhospitable  shores  of  the  Atlantic*  an  intelligejit  and 
sinewy  race,  which  was  destined  to  sweep  over  and  occupy  their 
fruitful  lands  as  the  floods  of  the  great  river  overwhelms  and 
impairs  fertility  to  its  banks.  Only  a  few  remnants  of  them  have 
escaped  the  inflowing  tide  of  American  population,  who  still  retain 
to  a  great  extent  the  ancient  habits  and  customs  of  their  fathers. 
With  their  decline  came  the  downfall  of  their  tawny  allies  of  the 
forest,  and  a  new  direction  was  given  to  American  history. 
France,  could  she  have  remained  supreme,  with  her  far  reaching 
and  adventurous  genius,  aided  by  Jesuit  enterprise,  would  perhaps 
have  partially  civ^zed  the  savages  and  thus  have  arrested  their 
destruction.  Populations  would  have  sprung  up  in  the  basins  of 
the  Great  Lakes,  and  in  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi,  under  the 
impress  of  a  feudal  monarchy,  and  controlled  by  a  hierarchy  of 
priests  hostile  to  freedom  of  thought.  The  progress  of  civil  and 
religious  liberty  would  have  been  temporarily  but  not  penhanently 
suspended.  The  present  fr'ee  institutions  of  America  would  have 
been  delayed  till  the  shifting  phases  of  national  life  furnished  new 
opportunities  for  experiment  and  improvement. 

[Many  curious  anecdotes  mlffhtbe  still  picked  up  io  relation  to  these  early  settlers, 
especially  in  Illinois  and  Missouri,  where  the  Spanish^French.  English  and  Americans, 
have  had  sway  in  rapid  succession .  At  one  time  the  French  had  possession  of  one  side 
of  the  Mississippi  river  and  the  Spaniards  the  other ;  and  a  story  is  told  of  a  Spaniard 
livinflTon  one  snore,  who,  having  a  creditor  residing  on  the  other,  seized  a  child,  the 
dauRDt-er  of  the  latter,  and  having  borne  her  across  the  river  which  formed  the  national 
boundarjr.  held  her  a  hostage  for  the  payment  of  the  debt.  The  civil  authorities  de- 
clined Jn1%rfering,  and  the  military  did  not  think  the  matter  of  sufficient  importance  to 
create  a  national  war,  and  the  Frenchman  had  to  redeem  the  dauarhter  by  discharging 
his  creditor's  demand.  The  ladr  who  was  thus  abducted  was  still  living  a  few  years 
ago  near  Cahokia,  the  mother  of  a  numerous  progeny  of  American  French.] 
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In  the  year  1750  LaBuissonier,  governor  of  Illinois,  was  succeeded 
by  Chevalier  Macarty.  The  peace  which  had  given  such  unexampled 
prosperity  to  Louisiana,  was  soon  to  be  broken  by  the  clangor  and 
discord  of  war.  Already,  in-the  controversy  between  France  and 
England  in  regard  to  their  respective  possessions,  could  be  heard 
the  first  throes  of  the  revolution  which  gave  a  new  master  and  new 
institutions  not  only  to  Illinois,  but  to  the  whole  continent.  France 
claimed  the  whole  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  which  her  missionaries 
and  pioneers  had  explored  and  partially  settled,  and  England  the 
right  to  extend  her  possessions  on  the  A.tlantic  indefinitely  west 
ward.  The  jealousies  and  animosities  of  the  parent  countries  soon 
crossed  the  Atlantic,  and  colonial  intrigues  were  the  result. 
Tradere  from  South  Carolina  and  Georgia  again  commenced  intro- 
ducing  large  quantities  of  goods  among  the  Chickasaws  and  other 
tribes  of  sou^em  Louisiana,  and  again  endeavored  to  alienate 
them  firom  their  treaty  stipulations  with  the  French.  As  the 
result,  depredations  were  renewed  by  the  Chicasaws,  and  a  third 
expedition  was  sentte  their  forest  fastnesses  on  theTombigbee,  to 
reduce  them  to  submission,  but  like  its  predecessors,  it  was  sub- 
stantially a  failure.  Farther  northward  similar  disturbances 
commenced.  British  merchants  sent  their  agente  to  the  Miamis 
and  other  western  tribes,  whose  traffic  had  been  previously  mo- 
nopolized by  the  French.  A  more  grievous  oft'ense  was  the 
formation  of  a  company  to  whom  the  king  of  England  granted  a 
large  tract  of  land  on  the  Ohio,  and  conferred  on  it  the  privilege 
of  trading  with  the  western  Indians. 

The  operations  of  the  Ohio  company  soon  drew  the  French  and 
English  colonial  authorities  into  a  controversy,  and  the  mother 
countries  were  ready  to  back  any  efibrt  that  either  might  make  for 
the  maintenence  and  extension  of  their  respective  possessions.  As 
the  traders,  who  were  encouraged  by  the  Ohio  company,  were 
mostiy  from  Pennsylvania  and  New  York,  the  governor  of  Canada 
informed  the  executives  of  these  colonies  that  their  traders  had 
been  trafficing  with  Indians  dwelling  on  French  territory,  and 
unless  they  immediately  desisted  from  this  illicit  commerce,  he 
would  cause  them  to  be  seized  and  punished.  Kotwithstending 
this  menace,  the  Ohio  company  employed  an  agent  to  survey  their 
lands  southwesterly  to  the  Falls  of  the  Ohio,  and  northwesterly 
some  distance  up  the  Miami  and  Scioto.  Virginia,  also  seconding 
the  efiTorts  of  the  company,  obtained  from  the  Indiana  the  privilege 
to  form  settiemente  on  tiie  southeast  side  of  the  Ohio,  18  miles 
below  the  junction  of  the  Alleghany  and  Monongahela. 

England  and  France  now  saw  that  their  territorial  contest  could 
only  be  settled  by  a  resort  to  arms,  and  each  urged  its  colonial  au- 
thorities to  institute  preparations  for  defending  their  respective 
boundaries.  In  the  coming  contest  the  result  could  not  be  doubt- 
ftil,  for  the  colonists  of  the  former  power  numbered  1,051,000,  while 
those  of  the  latter  were  only  52,000.  Beside  this  great  disparity 
of  numbers,  France  had  transmitted  to  herx>ossessions  institutions 
which  shackled  their  progress.  The  English  colonists  brought 
with  them  advanced  ideas  of  govenunent  from  their  native  land, 
and  left  behind  them  the  monarch  and  the  nobility.  The  French 
emigrant  came  with  only  the  feudal  ideas  of  the  past,  and  cared 
Uttie  for  the  innovations  of  modem  fireedom.  The  former  claiming 
the  right  of  religious  liberty,  withdrew  from  the  established  church 
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and  bad  a  self-appointed  ministiy.  The  latter  was  closed  against 
every  ray  of  theological  light^  and  dominated  by  a  foreign  priest^ 
hood,  from  whose  teachings  there  was  not  a  singletMssenter.  The 
one  were  self-reliant,  self-snstaining,  and  energetic ;  ever  pressing 
their  way  against  the  receding  forests ;  always  sldvancing,  but 
never  retreating  The  other  were  accustomed  to  follow  a  leader, 
and  depend  upon  the  parent  coimtry  for  supplies,  which  they 
might  have  produced  themselves.  The  inhabitants  of  British 
America  had  the  press,  local  legislatures,  municipal  discipline,  the 
beneilt  of  free  schools,  and  were  accustomed  to  think  and  act  for 
themselves.  As  the  i*esult,  from  the  waters  of  the  southern  gulf  to 
where  civilization  is  stayed  by  barriers  of  i)erpetual  frost,  the  con* 
tinent  is  their  heritage. 

In  resx>onse  to  the  advice  of  the  British  government,  Virginia 
raised  a  force  for  the  protection  of  her  frontier,  and  sent  Major 
Wasliington  with  a  letter  to  the  French  commandant  on  the  Ohio, 
requesting  him  to  withdraw  his  troops  from  the  dominion  of  Great 
Britain.  The  oflScer  courteously  replied  that  ''  it  was  not  his 
province  to  determine  whether  the  land  situated  on  the  Ohio  be- 
longed to  his  sovereign,  but  he  would  transmit  the  letter  to  his 
superior  officer,  and  act  in  accordance  with  his  instructions.  In 
the  meantime,  he  did  not  think  it  incnmbent  upon  him  to  obey 
the  summons  of  the  British  government,  and  would  defend  his 
position  with  all  the  skill  and  force  at  his  command.''  Washing- 
ton, after  encountering  much  hardship,  retiimed  safely,  and 
reported  the  reply  of  the  French  officer.  The  following  year  he 
received  orders  fix)m  the  governor  of  Virginia  to  proceed  with  200 
men  and'complete  the  erection  of  a  fort  at  the  junction  of  the  Monon- 
gahela  and  the  Alleghany,  previously  commenced  by  the  Ohio 
company.  The  attempt  to  execute  the  order  was  defeated  by  the 
French  officer,  M.  Contrecodur,  who,  anticipating  the  arrival  of  the 
Virginia  forces,  moved  down  to  the  mouth  of  the  Monongahela  in 
advance,  with  18  pieces  of  cannon  and  a  force  of  1,000  French  and 
Indians.  He  drove  away  the  small  detachment  of  Virginia  militia 
and  some  employes  in  the  Ohio  company,  and  completing  the  fort 
they  had  commenced,  they  called  it  liuQuesne,  in  honor  of  the 
governor  of  New  France.  In  the  meantime,  a  small  detachment 
under  Jummonville,  was  sent  to  notify  Washington  to  withdraw 
from  French  territory.  Tlie  American  officer,  learning  beforehand 
the  approach  of  Jummonville,  made  arrangements  to  fall  on  him  by 
surprise.  At  a  place  called  the  Little  Meadows,  the  forces  met, 
and  Washington,  ordering  his  men  to  Hre,  set  the  example  by  dis- 
charging^ his  own  musket.  Its  flash  kindled  the  forests  of  America 
to  a  flame,  and  scattered  its  flres  over  the  kingdom  of  Europe.  It 
was  the  signal  gim  whose  reverbrations  followed  the  flight  of  years, 
announced  the  revolution  which  banished  from  the  New  World  the 
institutions  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  erected  upon  their  ruins  the 
fabric  of  free  government.  The  tidings  of  the  rencouter  carried  the 
fame  of  Washington  across  the  Atlantic,  and  while  his  name  was 
execrated  by  the  advocates  of  feudal  monarchy,  they  chanted 
in  heroic  verse  the  martyrdom  of  Jummonville,  who  had  been  slain 
in  battle.  "  And  at  the  very  time  Washington  became  known  to 
France,  the  child  was  born  who  was  one  day  to  stretch  out  his 
hand  for  the  relief  of  America.    How  many  defeated  interests  bent 
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orer  the  gxsTe  of  Jmnmonville,  and  how  many  hopes  clustered 
aboat  the  cradle  of  the  infant  Louis.  "* 

Fort  Chartres  was  at  this  time  the  depot  of  supplies  and  the 
place  of  rendezvous  for  the  united  forces  of  Illinois  and  other 
poets  of  Louisiana.  Shortly  after  the  affi*ay  at  the  Little  Meadows, 
M.  de  Yilliers,  a  brother  of  JummouTille^  and  at  the  time  an  officer 
at  Fort  Ghaftares^  solicited  Macarty,  the  commandant  of  the  for- 
tress, to  go  and  avenge  the  death  of  his  relative.  Permission  was 
granted^  and  with  a  force  from  the  garrison  and  a  large  number 
of  Indians,  he  passed  down  the  Mississippi  and  up  the  Ohio  to 
Fort  DuQuesne,  of  which  he  subsequently  became  the  commander. 
From  the  fort  be  proceeded  to  the  grouml  of  the  recent  battle. 
Washington,  finding  himself  confronted  with  greatly  sux)erior 
forces,  fell  bac^  to  Fort  Necessity,  a  rude  stockade  previously 
erected  at  the  Great  Meadows.  Thither  they  were  followed  by  De 
y  illiers  ^th  a  force  of  600  French  and  a  smaller  number  of  Indians, 
who  took  possession  of  an  acyacent  eminence  and  commenced 
firing  from  behind  trees  on  the  men  in  the  fort  beneath  them. 
Animated  by  the  cool  determination  of  their  commander,  the  raw 
provincials,  so  unequal  in  numbers  and  position  to  their  assailants, 
for  nine  hours  maintained  their  position.  At  length  l^e  French 
eo^nmander,  fearing  the  exhaustion  of  his  ammunition,  pro])osed 
terms  of  capitnlation,  which  Washington  in  his  critical  situation 
was  compelled  to  accept.  The  terms  were  magnanimous,  the 
besieged  being  pennitted  to  retire  with  the  honors  of  war  and  all 
their  munitions,  except  the  artillery.  Upon  the  defeat  of  the  Vir- 
ginia forces,  England  and  France  took  up  the  gauntlet,  and  the 
contest  between  the  colonists  liecame  further  intensified.  In  1755, 
General  Braddock  arrived  in  Virginia  with  two  regiments  of 
British  iBgulars.  Washington  was  made  one  of  his  aids-de-cam]>, 
and  afterward  his  force  was  augmented  by  the  addition  of  1,0(K) 
provincials*  Thus  strengthened  he  started  for  Fort  DuQuesne, 
and  at  the  Little  Meadows  received  intelligence  of  the  expected 
arrival  of  500  troops  to  strengthen  the  garrison  of  the  fort. 
Leaving  Col.  Dunbar  with  800  men  to  bring  up  his  stores,  he 
hasten^  forward  with  the  remainder  to  reach  the  fort  in  advance 
of  the  reinforcements.  Crossing  the  Monongahela  lie  pushed 
forward  with  so  much  rapidity  that  he  seldom  took  time  to  recon- 
noitre the  woods  and  tangled  thickets  through  which  he  was 
passing.  In  the  meantime  the  commandant  at  Fort  DuQuesne, 
appi-ised  by  the  French  and  Indian  scouts  of  the  approach  of  the 
British  force,  sent  M.  Beaujeu  with  a  force  of  250  French  and  600 
Indians  to  check  their  advance.  Seven  miles  from  the  fort  they 
concealed  themselves  on  the  borders  of  a  ravine  through  which 
Braddock  must  pass,  and  awaited  his  arrival.  As  soon  as  liis 
men  entered  the  hollow^  the  concealed  enemy  oi>ened  upon  those 
in  front,  and  the  rear  forces  pushed  rapidly  forwanl  to  support 
them.  Before  this  could  be  effected,  the  ailvaneed  columns  fell 
back  in  a  heap  on  the  artillery,  and  the  ann}'  became  greatly  con- 
fused. At  this  juncture  the  Virginia  forces,  contraiy  to  orders, 
took  x>ositions  behind  trees  and  fought  till  all  were  killed  except 
thirty  men«  The  regulars,  remaining  in  a  compact  body,  were 
terribly  cut  to  pieces.    Braddock  received  a  mortal  wound  and 
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died  in  the  camp  of  Gol.  Danbar,  whither  with  the  shattered  rem- 
uants  of  his  army  he  retreated.  Never  before  had  the  Indians 
received  such  a  harvest  of  scalps  as  that  gathered  from  the  fatal 
field.  Dressed  in  the  laced  hats  and  scarlet  coats  of  the  dead, 
they  celebrateil  the  victory  by  exhibiting  their  personal  decorations 
and  firing  gnus,  which  were  answered  by  tbe  artillery  of  the  fort 
When  the  news  of  the  battle  became  known  the  two  belligerents 
increased  their  forces,  and  in  1754  Fort  Duquesne  again  became 
the  objective  point  of  an  English  army.  Gen.  Forbe^  with  a  force 
of  7,000,  approached  it,  and  the  garrison  of  Illinois  and  other 
troops  being  unable  to  cope  with  such  a  formidable  army,  dis- 
mantled the  fort  and  retired  to  different  parts  of  the  West  A 
portion  of  the  fugitives  under  M.  Massac  descended  the  Ohio  river 
and  built  a  fort  on  the  Illinois  side  of  the  stream,  forty  miles  from 
its  mouth.  The  fort  bore  tine  name  of  its  founder,  and  was  fur- 
nished with  a  small  garrison  till  the  close  of  the  war.  Such  was 
the  origin  of  the  last  French  fort  built  on  the  Ohio,  divested  of  the 
romauce  which  fable  has  thrown  around  its  name.*  In  the  course 
of  the  struggle  Ticonderoga,  Crown  Point  and  Niagara,  fell 
before  the  victorious  arms  of  England,  and  finally  it  terminated 
in  1759  by  the  capture  of  Quebec.  As  the  result  of  the  contest  on 
the  Plains  of  Abraham,  Illinois  and  its  vast  resources  became  the 
heritage  of  a  difi^erent  race.  Anglo-Saxon  energy  and  progress 
were  now  to  gather  from  its  prolific  soil  treasures  fieur  exceeding  in 
value  the  exhaustless  mines  of  gold,  which  had  haunted  the  imag- 
ination of  its  Gallic  inhabitants,  even  if  their  dreams  had  been 
realized.  In  this  closing  battle  the  colossal  power  of  France  in 
Korth  America  received  a  fatal  blow.  From  her  first  permanent 
settlement  on  the  St.  Lawrence  she  held  dominion  over  its  waters 
for  a  period  of  150  years.  The  Teutonic  race,  with  its  partiaJity 
for  individual  rights,  for  self-government  and  freedom,  now  ob- 
tained the  dominion  of  a  continent  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  the 
Pole,  and  the  English  tonguge,  whose  utterance  160  years  before 
was  confined  to  two  small  islands  on  the  western  verge  of  Europe, 
was  now  to  become  the  language  of  a  continent,  and  ultimately, 
perhaps,  a  universal  vehicle  for  the  expression  of  human  thought. 


^LNoTB.— Jas.  Hall, In  his  Sketches  of  the  West,  aaye :  "The  French  had  alaoafori 
on  the  OhlOf  about  86  miles  above  the  Junction  of  that  river  with  the  Mississippi,  of 
which  the  Indians  obtained  possession  by  a  singular  stratairoin.  A  number  ox  them 
appeared  In  the  day  time  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  each  covered  with  a  bear- 
skin, walking  on  all-fours,  and  imitating  the  motions  of  that  animal .  The  French  sup* 
posed  them  to  be  bears,  and  a  party  crossed  the  river  in  pursuit  of  them.  The 
remainder  of  the  troops  left  their  quarters  and  resorted  to  the  bank  of  the  river,  la 
front  of  the  garrison,  to  observe  the  sport.  In  the  meantime,  a  large  body  of  warriors, 
who  were  concealed  in  the  woods  near  by.  came  silently  up  behind  the  fort,  entered  li 
without  opposition,  and  very  few  of  the  French  escaped  the  carnage.  They  afterward 
built  another  fort  on  the  same  ground,  which  they  called  Afacaacre,  In  memory  of  this 
disastrous  event,  and  which  retained  the  name  of  Port  Massac  after  It  paaeed  into  the 
hands  of  the  American  government.*'  The  Rev.  J.  M.  Peck,  in  bis  "Annals  of  the 
West."  thinks  **  the  foregoing  statement  is  a  truthful  one,  according  to  all  the  tnuU- 
tionai  evidence  we  can  collect.**  Dr.  Lewis  Beck's  Oaaeteer  of  Illinois  and  Missouri 
contains  the  same  story,  as  also  Bevnold's  Pioneer  Htetonr  of  Illinois :  and  In  his  life 
and  Times,  the  latter  says :  **Fort  Massacre  was  establlshedbv  the  French  about  the  year 
1711,  and  was  also  a  missionary  station  It  was  only  a  small  fortress  until  the  war  of 
1766  between  the  Bngllsh  and  French .  In  1766  th-.  fort  was  enlarged  And  made  a  reapeo- 
table  fortres'.  considering  the  wilderness  it  was  in.  It  was  at  this  pla^e  where  the 
Christian  missionaries  Instructed  the  Southern  Indians  In  the  gospel  precepts,  and  It 
was  here  also  i  hat  the  French  soldiers  made  a  reaolute  stand  agauiat  the  enemy .  The 
place  is  also  referred  to  some  times  as  the  ^*old  Cherokee  Fort.'*  The  Letters  Bdlll- 
antes  Indicate  It  to  have  been  a  mission  and  trading  post  about  1711  In  1800  two  com- 
panies of  U.S.  troops  were  stationed  at  Fort  Massac  and  a  few  families  resided  In  the 
vldnlty.  In  1866,  tays  Reynolds,  he  vistedthe  site.  The  walls  of  the  ruins  were  186 
feet  square,  pallisaded  with  earth  between,  and  with  strong  bastions  at  each  angle 
Three  or  four  acres  were  beautifully  gravelled  with  pebbles  from  the  river,  on  the 
north  of  the  fort,  as  a  parade  ground.  The  site  Is  a  beautiful  one  J 
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176^1783— THE  CONSPIRAOT  OP  PONTIAC— ATTACK 
UPOlSr  DETEOIT— DESTEUCTION  OF  BEITISH  POSTS 
AND  SETTLBMEI^TS. 


It  hag  already  been  stated  that  the  downfall  of  Quebec  was  the 
overthrow  of  French  power  in  North  America.  It  was  not* 
however,  nntil  1760,  when  the  feeble  and  disheartened  garrison  of 
Montreal  capitulated  without  resistance,  that  Canada  and  its 
dependencies  were  surrendered  to  the  British.  The  overthrow  of 
French  supremacy  was  now  assured,  but  the  recoil  of  the  blow 
which  had  smitten  it  down  was  the  cause  of  another  great  struggle 
more  desolating  and  widely  extended  than  the  first,  but  ended 
without  accomplishing  any  political  results*  In  the  second  contest 
the  red  man  became  ttie  principal  actor  and  exhibited  a  degree  of 
sagacity  and  constancy  of  purpose  never  before  witnessed  in  the 
history'  of  his  warfeuce.  The  English,  to  reap  the  fruits  of  their 
victory  at  Quebec,  sent  M^jor  Bobert  Bogers  to  take  possession  of 
the  outposts  on  the  frontier.  He  was  a  native  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, and  his  startling  adventures  in  the  recent  colonial  struggle 
had  made  him  the  m^el  hero  of  New  England  firesides.  As  he 
coasted  along  the  southern  shore  of  Lal^e  Erie  in  the  early  part  of 
November,  1760,  on  his  way  to  Detroit*,  it  suddenly  became  cold 
and  stormy,  and  he  determined  to  put  ashore  and  wait  the  return 
of  pleasant  weather.  A  camp  was  soon  formed  in  the  adjacent 
fores^  then  clothed  in  the  fading  hues  of  Autumn,  when  a  number 
of  chiefs  made  their  appearance  and  announced  themselves  as  an 
embassy  from  Pontiac.  The  day  did  not  pass  away  before  the 
daring  chief  himself  came  to  the  camp  and  demanded  of  Bogers 
his  business  in  the  country.  The  latter  replied  that  he  was  on  his 
way  to  Detroit  to  make  peace  with  the  white  men  and  Indians. 
Pontiac  listened  with  attention  and  said  he  would  stand  in  his  path 
till  morning,  and  after  inquiring  if  they  needed  anything  which 
his  country  afforded  withdrew.  This  was  Bogers'  first  interview 
witii  this  Napoleon  of  his  race,  whose  great  conspiracy  forms  the 
subject  of  this  chapter. 

According  to  tradition,  he  was  of  medium  height,  commanding 
appearance,  and  x>ossessed  a  muscular  frame  of  great  symmetry  and 
vigor.  His  complexion  was  darker  than  usual  with  individuals  of 
his  race ;  his  features  stem,  bold,  and  irregular,  and  his  bearing 
that  of  a  person  accustomed  to  surmount  all  opposition  bjr  the 
force  of  au  imperious  will.  He  was  generally  clad  in  a  scanty 
cincture  girt  about  his  loins,  with  his  long  black  hair  flowing 
loosely  behind,  but  on  public  occasions  he  plumed  and  painted 
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after  the  manner  of  his  trilie.  On  the  following  morning,  in  com- 
pany with  his  chiefs,  he  again  visited  the  camp  and  told  Bogers 
he  was  willing  to  be  at  peace  with  the  English  and  suffer  them  to 
remain  in  his  country  as  long  as  they  treated  him  and  his  country- 
men with  due  deference  and  justice.  Hitiierto  he  had  been  the 
devoted  friend  of  the  French,  and  the  motive  which  now  actuated 
him  was  apparent.  Shrewd,  politic,  and  aml>itious,  he  sagaciously 
concluded  that  the  power  of  France  was  declining,  and  it  might  be 
best  to  secure  the  good  will  of  the  English.  He  hoped  by  the  aid 
of  such  powerful  allies  to  extend  his  influence  over  the  tribes  of 
his  own  race,  and  flattered  himself  that  they  also  would  treat  him 
with  the  deference  which  had  previously  been  accorded  him  by  the 
French.  Eogers  had  several  interviews  with  him,  and  was  strack 
with  the  native  vigor  of  his  understanding  and  the  wonderful 
power  he  exercised  over  those  about  him. 

The  storm  abating,  Rogers  and  his  men  resumed  their  voyage  up 
the  lake.  A  messenger  had  been  sent  in  advanoe  to  notify 
Captain  Beletre,  the  French  Commandant  at  Detroit,  that  Canada 
had  surrendered,  and  that  an  English  force  was  on  its  way  to 
relieve  him.  This  officer  was  greatty  incensed  at  the  reception  of 
the  news ;  treated  it  as  an  informal  communication,  and  stirred  up 
the  Indians  to  resist  the  advance  of  Rogers.  When,  therefore,  the 
latter  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  the  Detroit,  and  was  aoout  to  ascend 
it,  he  found  four  hundred  Indian  warriors  ready  to  dispute  his 
further  progress.  Pontiao  however,  whose  vigUanoe  was  ever  on 
the  alert,  interposed  in  behalf  of  his  new  Mends,  and  liiey  were 
permittea  to  reach  Detroit  without  further  opposition*  Eogers 
immediately  took  possession  of  the  fort,  and  the  E^nch  garrison 
deflled  out  on  the  plain  and  laid  down  their  arms.  As  the  French 
colors  were  lowered  from  the  flagstaff,  and  those  of  England 
hoisted  aloft,  the  spectacle  was  greeted  by  the  yeUs  of  700  Indian 
warriors.  The  Canadian  militia  were  next  disarmed,  and  the 
Indians,  unable  to  comprehend  why  so  many  should  submit  to  so 
few,  regarded  with  astonishment  what  they  considered  as  obse* 
quious  conduct  on  the  part  of  their  recent  allies.  Nothing  is  so 
effective  in  winning  the  respect  of  savages  as  an  exhibition  of 
power,  and  hence  the  Indians  formed  the  most  exalted  conceptions 
of  English  prowess,  but  were  greatly  surprised  at  their  sparing  the 
lives  of  the  vanquished. 

Thus,  on  the  29th  of  November,  1760,  Detroit  passed  into  the 
hands  of  the  English.  The  French  garrison  was  sent  prisoners 
down  the  lake,  while  the  Canadian  residents  were  suffered  to  retain 
their  houses  and  lands  on  the  condition  of  their  swearing  allegi- 
ance to  the  government.  Officers  were  sent  to  the  southwest  to 
take  possession  of  Forts  Miami  and  Watannon,*  the  first  situated 
on  the  head  waters  of  the  Maumee,  and  the  latter  on  the  Wabash 
not  far  from  the  site  of  the  present  town  of  Lafayette.  Rogers 
next  started  to  relieve  the  forts  on  the  upi>er  lakes,  but  was  pre- 
vented by  the  gathering  ice  and  storms  of  Lake  Huron.  The 
following  season,  however,  the  forts  at  the  head  of  Green  Bay  and 
the  mouth  of  the  St.  Joseph,  and  those  on  tiie  straits  of  St  Mary 
and  Mackinaw,  were  ganrisoned  by  small  detachmisnts  of  EngUsh 
troops.    The  flag  of  France  still  waved  over  tiie  plains  of  Illinois, 
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which   was   not  included  in  the  stipulations  entered  into  at 
Montreid. 

The  country  had  not  long  been  in  the  possession  of  England 
before  a  wide-spread  feeling  of  dissatisfaction  x>eryaded  its  inhab- 
itants. The  French  el^nent  of  thepopulation,  having  their  national 
hate  of  the  English  intensified  by  years  of  disastrous  warfare,  left 
their  homes  in  Canada  and  settied  in  Illinois.  Here  they  contin- 
ued tocherish  their  animosity,  and  wheuevw  an  opportunity  offered^ 
were  ever  ready  to  embrace  any  scheme  that  might  injure  tiie 
objects  of  tiMiriU  will.  In  common  with  their  brethren  of  Illinois, 
they  still  hoped  that  Canada  might  be  restored  to  France,  and  no 
effort  was  spaied  by  either  to  bring  about  this  much  desired  result-. 
Canada  was  pow^less,  yet  Illinois,  her  intimate  neighbor  and 
sympathizer,  was  still  an  untrameled  province  of  France,  and  now 
b^»unethedepot  of  supplies  and  thecentre  of  French  intrigues ;  all 
lookiug  forwaid  to  the  consummation  of  this  object  The  Indians, 
whose  good  will  they  had  long  since  won  by  a  conciliatory  policy, 
they  found  ready  instruments  for  the  execution  of  their  designs. 
Accordingly,  swarms  of  French  traders  and  Canadian  refugees 
issued  from  the  head- waters  of  the  Illinois  and  other  |)oints  of 
egress,  and  spreading  over  the  conquered  territory,  held  couucils 
with  the  Indians  in  the  secret  places  of  the  forests.  At  these 
secluded  meetings  they  urged  the  excited  savages  to  take  up  arms 
against  the  English,  who  they  declared  were  endeavoring  to  compass 
their  destruction  by  hedging  them  in  with  forts  and  settlements  on 
one  hand,  and  stirring  up  the  Cherokees  to  attack  them  on  the  other. 
To  give  eftect  to  these  fabrications,  they  added  more  potent  incen- 
tives of  guns,  ammunition  and  clothing,  which  the  English  had 
refused  to  grantthem.  These,  long  furnished  by  France,  had  now 
become  a  necessity,  but  England  had  incurred  heavy  expenses  in 
the  recent  war,  ancl  it  became  necessary  for  her  either  to  withhold 
or  deal  them  out  with  scanty  and  reluctant  hands.  Want,  sufter- 
ing,  and  in  some  instances  death,  was  the  result  which,  without  the 
aid  of  French  machinations,  was  sufficient  to  make  them  dislike 
the  English.  Formerly,  under  the  mild  sway  of  France,  when  the 
dliefs  visited  the  forts  tiiey  were  received  with  the  greatest  poUte- 
ness  and  hospitality  by  the  officers,  and  the  petty  annoyances  of 
their  men  were  disregarded.  Kow,  when  in  their  intrusive  man- 
ner they  came  about  tiie  posts,  they  heard  only  words  of  reproach 
and  abrupt  orders  to  depart,  frequently  enforced  by  blows  frx>m 
ruffian  soldiers.  The  intercourse  of  French  traders  had  always 
been  courteous  and  respectful,  while  those  of  the  English  treated 
them  as  inferiors,  frequently  outraged  their  families,  and  in  various 
ways  gave  them  an  unfavorable  opinion  of  the  nation  which  now 
laid  claim  to  their  country. 

Under  thesecircumstancesPontiac,,  although  he  had  wavered  in 
his  allegiance  to  the  French  so  far  as  to  permit  Rogers  to  occupy 
the  fort  at  Detroit,  began  to  feel  his  partiality  for  his  old  friends 
returning.  The  SflM»,  his  native  tribe,*  under  the  immediate  influ- 
ence of  tiie  Illinois  French,  were  among  the  first  to  espouse  their 
cause,  and  it  may  safely  be  assumed  that  if  he  was  not  iustrumen- 

*In  the  Htot.  Col.  of  M98B.,2ad  oerles,  the  report  of  Morse,  IttS;  on  the  Sao  and  Fox 
wartasaiott  the  IlUooia,  and  the  life  of  Teoumseh,  he  Isspoken  of  as  »8ao.  Several  tribes 
were  ambitious  to  claim  his  lineage.  His  residence  among  the  Ottawasmay  have  been 
doe  to  bis  partiality  for  their  repuUiiloa  as  warriors. 
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tal  in  bringing  about  the  result,  he  was  not  long  in  following  their 
example.  By  his  own  inherent  powers  and  assistance  obtained 
from  the  French,  he  had  become  the  acknowledged  head  of  the 
tribes  of  Illinois,  and  the  nations  dwelling  in  theregion  of  the  great 
li^es  and  the  Upper  Mississippi.  Bays  Captain  Morris,  who  was 
sent  West  by  General  Gage  to  conciliate  the  tribes  of  Illinois: 
^^  This  chief  has  a  more  extensive  power  than  was  ever  known 
among  the  Indians,  for  every  chief  used  to  command  his  own 
tribe,  but  18  nations  by  French  intrigue  have  been  brought  to 
unite  and  choose  him  as  their  commander."  Thus  the  flame  kin- 
dled in  Illinois,  and  finding  material  in  many  other  localities  upon 
the  eve  of  ignition,  as  we  shaU  see,  spread  further  and  wider,  until 
all  British  America  became  involved  in  the  fiery  ordeal  oi  war. 
Operated  upon  by  so  many  causes  of  irritation  and  apprehension,  it 
was  impossible  tor  a  people  so  excitable  as  the  IncQans  to  long 
remain  quiet.  Accordingly,  as  early  as  1761,  M^j.  Campbell,  then  in 
command  of  Detroit,  received  intimations  that  they  meditated  an 
tack  upon  his  fort,  and  upon  further  inquiry  learned  that  there  was 
to  be  a  general  uprising  of  all  the  tribes  from  Illinois  to  Nova  Scotia^ 
and  that  Forts  Pitt  and  Niagara  were  also  to  be  attacked.  Intelli- 
gence of  this  discovery  was  immediately  transmitted  to  the  com- 
nm)nders  of  the  threatened  points,  and  the  calamity  averted.  This 
and  another  similar  plot  detected  Mid  suppressed  the  followiug  sum- 
mer, were  only  the  precursors  of  the  coming  storm  that  swept  the 
whole  country  as  witii  the  besom  of  destruction.  A  plot  was  next 
conceived  in  the  scheming  brain  of  Pontiac  to  attack  all  the  Eng- 
lish forts  on  the  same  day,  and  after  having  massacred  their 
unsuspecting  garrisons,  to  turn  upon  the  defenseless  settlements 
and  continue  the  work  of  death  until  the  entire  English  popula- 
tion, as  the  Indians  fondly  hoped  and  exx)ected,  should  be  driven 
into  the  sea.  For  comprehensiveness  of  desi^  and  successful 
execution,  no  similar  conspiracy  can  be  found  in  the  annals  of 
Indian  warfEure. 

Pontiac  was  now  50  years  of  age  and  brought  to  the  contest  a 
judgment  matured  by  the  past  experience  of  his  adventurous  life. 
Before  the  breaking  out  of  the  French  war,  he  had  saved  Detroit 
firom  the  overwhelming  attack  of  some  discontented  tribes  of  the 
North.  During  the  war  he  fought  valiantly  for  France,  and  is  said 
to  have  commanded  the  Ottawas  at  the  defeat  of  Braddock  and 
materially  contributed  to  his  overtiirow.  For  his  devotion  and 
coiurage,  he  was  presented  with  a  ftdl  French  uniform  by  the  Mar- 
quis MontcaJnL  only  a  short  time  before  the  famous  battle  on  the 
Plainsof  Abranam.  After  the  defeat  of  the  French  and  the  arrival 
of  Rogers,  as  previously  Intimated,  he  manifested  a  desire  to  culti- 
vate the  friendship  of  the  conquerors,  but  was  greatly  disappointed 
in  the  advantages  he  expected  to  derive  from  their  influence.  His 
sagacious  mind  discovered  in  the  altered  posture  of  affidrs  the  great 
danger  which  threatened  his  race.  The  equilibrium  hitherto 
subsisting  between  the  French  and  English,  gave  the  Indians  the 
balance  of  power,  and  both  parties  were  compelled  to  some  extent 
to  respect  tlieir  rights.  Under  English  domination  their  import* 
ance  as  ^es  was  gone  and  their  doom  already  sealed,  unless  they 
could  re-establish  ^e  power  of  the  French  and  use  it  as  a  check  to 
the  encroachments  of  tiie  English.  Filled  with  this  idea  and  Ared 
by  patriotism  and  ambition,  he  now  sent  embassadors  to  the  nations 
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of  the  upper  lakes,  to  those  ou  the  Illinois,  Mississippi  and  Ohio, 
and  as  far  southward  as  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  His  emissaries^  bear- 
ing the  war  belt  and  bloody  hatchet  as  emblems  of  their  mission, 
passed  from  tribe  to  tribe,  and  eveiywhere  the  dusky  denizens  of 
the  forest  eagerly  assembled  to  hear  the  words  of  ^e  great  war 
chief.  The  principal  of  the  embassy,  holding  aloft  the  emblems  of 
war,  with  violent  gesticulations  delivered  3ie  fiery  message  pre- 
viously prepared  by  Fontiac  for  this  purpose.  The  attending  chiefs 
and  wairiors,  moved  by  these  impassioned  appeals,  pledged  them- 
selves to  assist  in  the  war,  and  the  fervor  thus  excited  rapidly 
spread  till  the  whole  Algonquin  race  was  aglow  with  enthusiasm. 

The  attack  was  to  be  made  in  May,  1763,  only  one  month  after 
the  treaty  of  Paris,  by  which  Illinois  and  all  the  vast  possessions 
of  France,  east  of  the  Mississippi,  passed  under  the  dominion  of 
Great  Britain.  This  event  was  one  of  the  three  important  stei>s 
by  which  Illinois  passed  from  a  French  province  to  its  present 
position  as  a  member  of  the  American  republic,  the  first  being 
foreshadowed  in  the  triumph  of  Wolfe  on  the  Plains  of  Abraham, 
the  second  in  the  conquests  of  Clark,  and  the  last  in  the  battle  of 
Yorktown.  In  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  the  cession, 
the  posts  of  southern  Louisiana  were  surrendered  to  British  garri- 
sons. In  Illinois,  owing  to  the  impenetrable  barrier  of  hostile 
savages,  which  surrounded  it,  this  was  impossible,  and  the  French 
officers  were  empowered  by  Sir  Jeffrey  Amherst,  the  British  Com- 
mander-in-chief, to  retain  tiieir  XH>sition  till  this  difficulty  could  be 
overcome.  In  the  exercise  of  this  trust  they  betrayed  the  confi- 
dence reposed  in  them  by  furnishing  the  Indians  with  large  sup- 
plies of  guns^  and  ammunition,  and  for  a  long  time  concealed  the 
transfer  which  had  been  made,  lest  the  knowledge  of  it  might 
cause  the  Indians  to  relax  their  efforts  in  the  prosecution  of  the 
war.  But  for  this  neglect  of  duty,  the  war  which  followed  might 
have  been  either  averted  or  its  virulent  character  greatly  modified. 
The  king,  in  parceling  out  his  newly  acquired  domain  among  the 
colonists,  retiuned  the  vaUey  of  the  Ohio  and  the  region  adjacent 
as  a  reservation  for  the  Indians.  The  timely  pubUcation  of  his 
order  in  this  resi)ect  would  have  prevented  the  intrusion  of  the 
settlers  upon  these  lands,  and  thus  have  removed  a  principal  cause 
of  irritation  among  the  Indians  dwelling  along  the  English 
frontiers.  But  while  the  benevolent  intentions  of  the  king  slum- 
bered in  the  breasts  of  unfaithful  stewards,  the  forests  were  alive 
with  preparations  for  strife  and  carnage.  Indian  maidens  were 
chantang  the  war  song;  magicians  were  retiring  to  the  gloom  of 
rocky  defiles  and  caverns  to  fast  and  learn  the  will  of  the  Great 
Spirit  in  the  coming  struggle,  while  in  the  glare  proceeding  from 
hundreds  of  nightly  camp  fires,  chiefs  and  warriors  were  enacting 
the  savage  pantomime  of  battle. 

The  warlike  spirit  of  the  Indians  gave  great  satisfaction  to  the 
French  inhabitants  of  Illinois,  who  had  so  unwillingly  been  made 
subjects  of  Britain.  To  impart  additional  life  to  their  prepara- 
tions, they  declared  that  the  King  of  France  had  of  late  years  fallen 
asleep,  and  during  his  slumbers  the  English  had  taken  possession 
of  Canada,  but  that  now  he  was  awake  again  and  his  armies  were 
advancing  up  the  St.  Lawrence  and  Mississippi,  to  drive  out  the 
intruders  from  the  homes  of  his  red  children. 
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In  accordance  with  the  arrangement  of  Pontiac,  the  diiferent 
posts  were  to  be  attacked  on  the  same  day  by  the  adjacent  Indians. 
The  arch  conspirator  himself  with  some  of  his  tribes  lived  in  the 
vicinity  of  Detroit,  and  that  point  soon  became  the  focus  of  the 
bloody  stniggle.  To  institute  preliminary  arrangements,  a  place 
of  rendezvous  was  selected  on  the  river  below  the  town,  and  mes- 
sengers sent  to  summon  the  tribes  to  meet  him  in  council.  In 
obedience  to  the  call  straggling  bands  of  Ottawas,  Wyandots, 
Chippewas,  and  Pottawatomies,  of  all  ages,  sexes  and  conditions, 
for  several  days  were  seen  emerging  ^m  the  forests.  Squaws 
accompanied  by  swarms  of  naked  children,  came  to  att^d  to  the 
domestic  arrangements  of  the  camps ;  youthful  gallants  attended 
by  maidens,  bedecked  with  feathers  and  niddy  with  paint,  were 
present  looking  love  at  each  other  and  enjoying  the  social  amuse- 
ments of  savage  life.  But  the  most  important  personages  were 
stalwart  warriors,  who,  while  waiting  the  arrival  of  tardy  delega- 
gations,  lounged  the  lazy  hours  away  in  feasting  and  gambling. 
At  length,  on  the  27th  of  Apnl,  the  last  stragglers  had  arrived, 
when,  variously  costumed  and  armed  after  the  manner  of  theii 
respective  tribes,  they  seated  tidemselves  in  circles  on  the  ground. 
Pontiac  immediately  appeared  in  their  midst  and  with  impassioned 
voice  commenced  his  address.  Contrasting  the  English  with  the 
French,  he  declared  the  former  had  treated  himself  with  contempt 
and  his  countrymen  with  injustice  and  violence.  Presenting  a 
broad  belt  of  wampum,  he  informed  his  wild  auditors  that  he  had 
received  it  from  the  great  father,  the  King  of  France,  who  had 
heard  the  voice  of  his  red  children ;  had  arisen  from  his  sleep  and 
was  sending  his  great  war  canoes  up  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the 
Mississippi  to  wreak  vengeance  on  his  enemies,  and  that  the  French 
and  their  red  brethren  would  again  fight  side  by  side  as  when 
many  moons  since  they  destroyed  the  army  of  their  enemies  on 
the  banks  of  the  Monongahela.  Having  awakened  in  his  hearers 
their  native  passion  for  war  and  blood,  he  next  appealed  to  their 
superstitions,  by  relating  a  legend  composed  by  one  of  their  magi* 
cians,  which  eiyoined  upon  them  as  a  duty  to  drive  the  <^dogs  that 
wear  red  clothing  into  the  sea,"  and  made  known  to  them  the  best 
method  of  doing  it.  In  conclusion  he  told  them  that  the  work 
must  commence  at  Detroit ;  that  he  would  gain  admittance  to  the 
forti,  and  having  thus  learned  tiie  situation  and  strength  of  the 
garrison,  at  another  council  he  would  explain  to  them  the  plan  of 
attack. 

The  object  of  the  convocation  was  now  consummated,  and  long 
before  the  morning  sun  broke  through  the  mists  that  hung  over 
the  river,  the  savage  multitude  had  disappeared  in  the  gloomy  re- 
cesses of  the  forest  Nothing  remained  to  tell  of  the  night's 
carousals  and  intrigues  but  the  smouldering  embers  of  camp  fires 
and  the  slender  frames  of  several  hundred  Indian  lodges.  Pontiac, 
impatient  for  the  execution  of  his  design  as  previously  announced, 
advanced  with  40  warriors,  and  presenting  himself  at  the  gate  of 
the  fort  asked  permission  to  dance  before  the  officers  of  the 
garrison.  After  some  hesitation  permission  was  granted,  and  he 
and  30  of  his  men  filed  up  to  the  residence  of  M%jor  Gladwyu* 
then  in  command  of  the  fort.  The  dance  was  commenced,  ana 
while  the  officers  and  men  gathered  round  to  witness  the  perform- 
ance  the  remaining  10  Indians  strolled  about  the  premises  to  make 
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ob8erv»tioii0.  When  the  different  parts  of  the  fort  had  been  ex- 
amined the  40  retiied,  without  canedng  the  slightest  suspicion  as  to 
the  object  which  induced  the  visit.  Messengers  were  again  sent 
to  summon  the  chiefis  to  meet  in  the  village  of  the  Pottawatomies. 
Here  a  hundred  wily  conspirators  seated  themselves  in  the 
oouncil  hall  of  the  town  to  perfect  in  the  darkness  of  night  the 
black  scheme  they  had  concocted  for  the  destrnctipn  of  the  fort. 
Fitful  flashes  from  the  fire  in  the  centre  of  the  room  fell  upon 
features  stolid  and  immovable  as  if  cast  in  iron^  despite  the  fierce 
passions  that  rankled  in  the  breasts  beneath  them.  As  Pontiac  in 
an  exciting  harrangue  reiterated  the  wrongs  they  had  sustained  at 
the  hands  of  the  English^  and  made  known  his  plan  of  attack, 
deep  guttural  expressions  of  approval  rose  from  his  statne-like 
audience.  Under  pretense  of  holding  a  council  he  proposed 
to  obtain  admittance  to  the  fort  for  himself  and  principal  chiefs, 
and  while  in  conference  with  the  ofBoers,  with  concealed  weapons 
they  would  put  them  to  death.  Meanwhile  the  Indians  loitering 
about  the  palisade  were  to  rush  on  the  unsuspecting  garrison  and 
inflict  on  them  a  similar  fate. 

Detroit,  now  threatened  with  destruction,  was  fomided  in  1701 
by  La  Mott  Gadilac,  who  subsequently  became  the  Grovemor-Oen- 
eral  of  Louisiana  and  the  partner  of  Crozat.  Rogers,  who  visited 
it  at  the  close  of  the  French  war,  estimated  its  population  and  that 
of  the  adjacent  settlements  at  2500  sonls.  The  fort  which  sur- 
rounded the  town  was  a  palisade  25  feet  high,  fhmished  with 
bastions  at  the  four  angles  and  block-houses  over  the  gate  ways. 
On  the  same  side  of  the  river,  and  a  little  below  the  fort,  was  the 
village  of  the  Pottawatomies ;  southeasterly,  on  the  other  side, 
was  that  of  the  Wyandots,  while  on  the  same  bank,  5  miles  above, 
was  the  town  of  the  Ottawas.  The  river,  about  half  a  mile  in 
width  opposite  the  fort,  flowed  through  a  landscape  of  unrivaled 
beauty.  In  its  pure  waters  were  glassed  the  outlines  of  the  noble 
forests  that  grew  on  its  banks.  Farther  back  white  Canadian 
cottages  locked  cosily  out  of  the  dark  green  foliage,  while  in  the 
distance  Indian  wigwams  sent  up  wreathy  columns  of  smoke  high 
in  the  transparent  nmrthem  atmosphere.  Pontiac,  the  master 
spirit  of  this  sylvan  paradise,  dwelt  on  an  island  at  the  outlet  of 
Lake  St  Clair,  and  like  Batan  of  old  revolved  in  his  x>owerf nl  mind 
schemes  for  marring  its  beauty  and  innocence.  Though  he  was 
friendly  to  the  French  they  seemed  to  apprehend  some  coming 
disaster.  The  October  preceding  the  outbreak  dark  clouds  gath- 
ered over  the  town  and  settlement,  and  drops  of  rain  fell  of  a 
strong  sulphurous  odor,  and  so  black  the  people  are  said  to  have 
colle<Sed  and  used  ttiem  for  ink.  Many  of  the  simple  Canadians, 
refusing  to  accept  a  scientific  explanation  of  the  phenomenon, 
thought  it  was  the  precurser  of  some  great  calamity. 

Although  breathing  out  vengeance  and  slaughter  against  the 
English,  the  designs  of  the  chief  were  to  be  defeated.  According 
to  local  tradition,  on  the  afternoon  of  the  6th  of  May,  the  day  pre- 
ceding the  intended  assault,  intelligence  of  the  conspiracy  was 
eommnnicated  to  Gladwyn  by  a  beautiful  Chippewa  girl,  who  had 
formed  for  him  an  attachment  and  wished  to  save  his  life.  Osten- 
sibly she  visited  the  fort  to  deliver  a  pair  of  ornamental  moccasins 
which  he  had  requested  her  to  make.  After  delivering  them,  she  was 
seeuy  late  in  the  afternoon^  lingering  about  the  fort^  with  a  d^ected 
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couutenance.  Oladwyn  himself  at  length  noticed  her  altered  man- 
ner,  and  asked  the  cause  of  her  trouble.  When  assured  that  she 
would  not  be  betrayed,  she  stated  that  on  the  following  day,  Pontiao 
and  60  chiefs,  with  guns  concealed  under  their  blankets,  would  visit 
the  fort  to  hold  a  council,  and  that  after  he  had  presented  a  peace 
belt  in  a  reversed  position  as  a  signal  for  attack,  the  chiefs  were  to 
shoot  down  the  officers,  and  their  men  in  the  streets  were  to  murder 
the  garrison.  Gladwj'n  immediately  communicated  what  he  had 
heai^  to  the  garrison^  and  preparations  were  commenced  to  avert 
the  threatetied  calamity.  Lest  some  wild  impulse  should  precip- 
itate au  attack  before  morning,  half  the  garrison  was  ordered 
under  arms,  the  number  of  sentinels  doubled,  and  the  officers 
arranged  to  spend  the  night  on  the  ramparts.  In  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  fort  there  was  quiet,  but  the  winds  that  swept 
across  the  river  bore  to  the  listening  sentinels  the  distant  boom 
of  Indian  drums,  and  the  wild  yells  of  savages  performing  the  war 
dance.  The  following  morning,  when  the  mist  had  disappeared 
a  fleet  of  canoes  was  seen  moving  across  the  river^  filled 
with  savages  mostly  in  a  recuml^nt  position,  lest  if  seen 
their  numbers  might  excite  suspicions.  Presently  grouiMS  of  tall 
warriors  wrapt  in  blankets  up  to  their  throats  were  seen  stalking 
across  the  common  toward  the  fort  These  were  idl  admitted,  for 
not  only  the  garrison  but  the  whole  population  of  fur  traders  were 
armed,  and  Oladwyn  defied  their  treachery.  It  said  that  as 
Pontiac  entered,  he  involuntarily  uttered  an  exclamation  of 
surprise  and  disappointment  Becovering  from  his  consternation, 
he  started  iii  the  direction  of  the  council  house,  followed  by  his 
chiefs,  who,  notwithstanding  their  usual  stoicism,  cast  uneasy 
glances  at  the  ranks  of  glittering  steel  on  each  side  of  their  path- 
way. Passing  into  the  hall  they  found  tiie  officers  fully  armed  and 
waiting  to  receive  them.  Pontiac,  observing  with  suspicion  their 
swords  and  pistols,  asked  Gladwyn  why  so  many  of  his  young  men 
were  in  the  attitude  of  war.  The  latter,  with  the  dissimulation 
which  his  adversary  was  practicing,  replied  that  he  had  ordered 
his  soldiers  under  arms  for  the  purpose  of  exercise  and  discipline. 
With  evident  distrust  the  chiefs  at  length  sat  down  on  mats  pro- 
vided for  their  accommodation,  while  Pontiac  commenced  spealong. 
holding  in  his  hand  the  wampum  which  was  to  be  the  signal  or 
attack.  Though  it  was  thought  he  would  hardly  attempt  to  carry 
out  his  design  under  present  circumstances,  yet  during  the 
delivery  of  his  speech  he  was  subjected  to  the  most  rigid  scrutiny 
by  the  officers.  Once,  it  is  said,  he  was  about  to  give  the  signal, 
when  Oladwyn  by  a  slight  movement  of  the  hand  made  it  known 
to  the  attending  soldiers,  and  instantly  the  drum  beat  a  charge 
and  the  clash  of  arms  was  heard  in  the  passage  leading  to  the 
room.  Pontiac,  confounded  at  these  demonstrations,  and  seeing 
the  stem  eye  of  Oladwyn  fastened  upon  him,  in  great  perplexity 
took  his  seat  Oladwyn,  in  a  brief  reply,  assur^  him  that  the 
friendly  protection  of  the  English  would  be  extended  to  his  i)eople 
as  long  as  they  deserved  it,  but  threatened  the  most  condign  pun- 
ishment for  the  first  act  of  aggression.  The  council  now  broke  up ; 
the  gates  were  thrown  open,  and  the  Indians  departed.  It  has 
been  a  query  why  the  chiefs  were  not  detained  as  hostages,  but 
the  full  extent  of  their  intrigues  was  unknown.    The  whole  affair 
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was  regarded  as  a  paroxysmal  outbreak  which  would  sood  termi- 
nate if  an  open  rupture  could  be  avoided. 

Pontiac,  foUed  in  his  attempt  against  the  fort,  was  enraged  and 
mortified,  but  not  discouraged.  He  considered  his  escai)e  from 
the  fort  as  evidence  that  his  designs  were  not  folly  known,  and 
on  the  following  morning  returned  with  tliree  companions  and 
endeavored  to  remove  the  suspicions  which  h^  had  excited.  Imme- 
diately after  his  interview  with  Gladwyn,  however,  he  repaired  to 
the  village  of  the  Pottawatomies  and  commenced  consulting  with 
their  chiefs  in  regard  to  another  attempt  against  the  fort.  As  tbe 
result,  on  the  9th  of  May,  the  common  behind  the  fort  was  crowded 
with  savages,  and  their  chief,  advancing  to  the  gate,  asked  that 
he  and  his  warriors  might  be  admitted  and  enjoy  with  the  garrison 
the  fragrance  of  the  friendly  calumet.  Gladwyn  concisely  but 
uncourteously  replied,  that  ^'  he  might  enter,  but  his  rabble  must 
remain  without."  Thus  circumvented,  he  became  livid  with  hate 
and  defiance,  and  stalked  off  in  the  direction  of  his  warriors, 
large  numbers  of  whom  were  prostrate  on  the  ground,  and  sud- 
dei^y  rising  up,  the  plain,  as  if  by  magic,  se  med  alive  with  yelping 
creatures  part  man,  part  wolf,  and  part  devil,  who  rushed  upon 
some  English  inhabitants  outside  of  the  fort  and  put  them  to  death. 
Pontiac.  taking  no  part  in  the  brutal  butcheries  of  his  men,  imme- 
diately leaped  into  a  canoe,  and  with  a  speed  commensurate  with 
his  rage  and  disappointment,  forced  his  way  up  the  river  to  the 
village  of  the  Ottawas.  Bounding  ashore  and  pointing; across  the 
water,  with  imperious  voice  he  o^ered  the  entire  x)opulation  to 
move  to  the  opposite  side,  that  the  river  might  no  longer  interpose 
a  barrier  between  him  and  his  enemy.  At  night-fall  he  leaped 
into  the  central  area  of  the  village,  and  brandishing  his  tomahawk, 
commenced  the  war  dance.  As  warrior  after  warrior  straggled  in 
from  the  day's  carnage,  they  fell  into  the  ring,  and  circling  round 
and  round,  made  the  night  hideous  with  unearthly  yells.  Long 
however  before  morning  the  tribe  was  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
river  and  pitched  their  camp  (above  the  month  of  the  small  stream 
known  as  Bloody  Bun,  from  the  tragedy  which  was  shortly  after- 
ward enacted  on  its  banks.  In  the  early  twilight  of  morning, 
with  terrific  yells,  they  bounded  naked  over  the  fields  and  com- 
menced firing  on  the  fort  Large  numbers  secured  a  position 
behind  a  low  hill,  and  soon  its  summit  became  wreathed  with 
puffs  of  white  «moke  ftpm  their  rapidly  discharging  guns.  Others 
gathered  in  the  rear  of  some  out-buildings,  but  a  cannon,  charged 
with  red-hot  missiles  was  immediately  brought  to  bear  on  the  dry 
material,  which,  becoming  wrapt  in  flames^  soon  caused  the  con- 
cealed savages  to  retreat  with  precipitation.  For  six  hours  the 
attack  was  unabated,  but  as  the  day  wore  away  the  fire  slackened, 
and  at  last  only  a  gun  could  be  heard  now  and  then  in  the  direction 
of  the  retiring  foe. 

After  this  discomfiture,  Pontiac  augmented  his  forces  and,  on 
the  12th  of  May,  renewed  the  attack.  Day  after  day  the  fighting 
was  continued,  till  the  rattle  of  bullets  on  the  palisade  and  the 
discordant  yells  of  savages  became  familiar  sounds  to  the  garrison 
within.  Stealthy  warriors  wormed  their  way  through  the  tall 
grass,  and  crouching  behind  some  sheltering  object,  shot  arrows 
tipped  with  burning  tow  upon  the  houses  within  the  fort.  These 
efforts,  however,  proved  abortive.  Cisterns  were  dug  inside  to 
10 
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quoncli  the  flames  and  sorties  outside  were  made  from  time  to  time 
till  all  the  adjacent  orchards,  fences  and  buildings,  were  leveled 
to  the  ground,  and  no  screen  was  left  to  conceal  a  lurking  foe. 

The  Indians,  expecting  to  take  the  fort  at  a  single  blow,  had 
failed  to  provide  for  a  x>rotracted  siege.  Their  numbers  daily 
augmenting  by  the  arrival  of  straggling  bands  of  warriors  fhmi 
Ulmois  and  other  parts  of  the  West  and  Sout^,  the  question  of 
food  soon  became  an  important  consideration.  To  obtain  it  they 
iiad  already  irritated  the  Canadian  farmers  by  committing  depre- 
dations upon  their  stock,  and  a  delegation  of  their  head  men  called 
on  Pontiao  to  remonstrate  against  these  outrages.  He  admitted 
the  truth  of  the  allegations,  expressed  regret  for  the  iiyunes  they 
had  sustained,  and  at  once  instituted  means  for  obtaining  supplies 
without  their  repetition  in  the  future.  He  visited  the  different 
Canadian  families,  making  a  careful  estimate  of  their  provisions, 
levied  upon  each  a  proportionate  amount  for  the  sustenance  of  the 
assembled  tribes,  now  numbering  nearly  1,000  warriors  and  more 
than  2,000  women  and  children.  The  levies  thus  made  were 
brought  into  camp,  and  a  commissary  appointed  to  prevent  the 
excessive  eating  and  waste  which  the  savage  always  practices 
when  unrestricted  in  his  access  to  food.  Pontiaie,  being  unable  to 
'  make  immediate  compensation,  gave  promissory  notes,  drawn  on 
birch  bark  and  signed  with  the  figure  of  an  otter,  the  totem  of 
his  family.  To  his  credit  it  is  said  these  were  all  afterward  hon- 
orably paid.  This  approach  to  the  usages  of  civilized  life  was 
doubtless  suggested  by  some  of  his  Cana^an  allies,  yet  his  ready 
adoption  of  them  indicates  a  sagacity  which  is  without  a  parallel 
in  the  history  of  his  rac«.  In  the  prosecution  of  the  siege  he  also 
endeavored  to  obtain  from  the  Canadians  the  method  of  making 
approaches  to  a  fort  as  practiced  in  civilized  warfare.  likewise, 
to  aid  his  undisciplined  warriors,  he  sent  embassadors  to  M.  Ifeyon, 
the  commandant  of  Fort  Chartres,  for  regular  soldiers.  This 
officer  had  no  soldiers  at  his  disposal,  but  abundantly  ftimished 
munitions  in  their  stead.  Says  Sir  William  Johnson,  Superin- 
perintendent  of  Indian  affiairs : 

"  It  now  appears  from  the  very  best  authorities,  and  can  be  proven  by  the 
oath  of  seveiui  respectable  persons,  prisoners  among  the  Indians  of  Illinois, 
and  from  the  account  of  the  Indians  themselves,  that  not  only  many  French 
traders,  but  also  the  French  officers,  went  among  the  Indians,  as  they  said,  fully 
authorized  to  assure  them  that  the  French  King  was  determined  to  support 
them  to  the  utmost,  and  not  only  invited  them  to  visit  Illinois,  where  they 
Were  plentifully  supplied  with  ammunition  and  other  necessaries,  but  also 
sent  several  canoe  loads  at  different  times  up  the  Illinois  river  to  the  Miamia, 
as  well  as  up  the  Ohio  to  the  Shawnees  and  Delawares.^* 

Thus,  while  Detroit  was  the  scene  of  the  principal  outbreak  of 
the  war,  Illinois  more  largely  than  any  other  place  furnished  the 
means  to  put  it  in  motion  and  keep  it  aUve.  But  while  other 
localities  were  bleeding  and  sore  from  the  vengeful  thrusts  of  the 
strife,  the  Illinois  Frenchmen,  caressed  and  protected  by  savage 
admirers,  hunted  and  fished  as  usual  in  the  peaceful  forests  and 
gentle  rivers  of  his  western  paradise. 

As  the  perils  were  thickening  around  Detroit,  there  came  vague 
rumors  from  time  to  time  of  settiements  destroyed,  forts  attacked 
and  garrisons  butehered.  These  flying  reports  were  soon  followed 
by  definite  information  that,  with  the  exception  of  Detroit,  all  the 
posts  scattered  at  wide  intervals  throughout  the  vast  forests  west 
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of  Forts  Pitt  and  Kiagara,  bad  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 
The  first  reliable  evidence  of  this  kind  was  the  appearance  of  a 
party  of  warriors  in  the  rear  of  Detroit,  bearing  aloft  a  number  of 
scalps  taken  from  victims  they  had  slain  in  the  capture  of  Fort 
Sandusky.  Ensign  Paully.  in  command  of  the  fort  at  the  time, 
and  subsequently  adopted  by  one  of  the  tribes  near  Detroit,  wrote 
to  Gladwyn,  giving  an  account  of  the  capture.  Seven  Indians 
called  at  the  fort,  and  being  intimately  acquainted  with  the  garri- 
son, were  readily  admitted.  Two  of  the  party  seated  themselves 
on  each  side  of  Paully,  and  after  lighting  their  pipes,  with  feigned 
indifterence  commenced  a  conversation,  during  which  they  sud- 
denly seized  and  disarmed  him.  Simultaneously  a  discordant  din  of 
yells  and  the  clashing  of  arms  was  hea,rd  without,  and  when  Paully 
afterward  was  taken  from  the  room  by  his  captors,  he  beheld  the 
parade  ground  strewn  with  the  mangled  bodies  of  his  men.  At 
night  he  was  conducted  to  the  lake  in  the  light  of  the  burning  fort 
and  started  over  its  still  waters  for  Detroit. 

On  the  15th  of  June,  a  number  of  Pottawatomies  with  some  pris- 
oners, who  proved  to  be  Ensign  Schlosser^the  commander  of  Fort 
St.  Joseph,*  and  three  of  his  private  soldiers.  Their  captors  had 
come  to  exchange  tliem  for  some  of  their  own  men,  who  for  some 
time  had  been  retained  as  prisoners  in  the  fort  After  this  was 
eifected,  the  Englishmen  related  the  story  of  their  capture.  Early 
in  the  morning  preceding  the  attack,  the  neighborhood  of  the  fort 
was  enlivened  by  the  appearance  of  a  large  number  of  Pottawat- 
omies, who  stated  that  they  had  come  to  visit  their  relations  resid- 
ing on  the  river  St*  Joseph.  Hardly  had  the  commandant  time  to 
suspect  danger  when  he  was  informed  that  the  fort  was  surrounded 
by  hundreds  of  Indians,  evidently  intending  to  make  an  assault. 
Schlosser  hastened  to  get  his  men  under  arms,  but  before  this  could 
be  effected  an  attack  was  made,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  fort  was 
plundered  and  all  its  garrison  slain,  except  himself  and  the  priso- 
ners mentioned. 

Only  three  days  later  a  Jesuit  priest  arrived  at  Detroit,  bringing 
with  him  a  letter  from  Captain  Etherington  detailing  the  capture 
of  the  fort  at  Mackinaw,  of  which  he  was  commander.  For  several 
successive  days  the  Ghipi)ewas  had  been  assembling  on  a  plain 
near  the  fort  and  playing  ^mes  of  ball.  Finally,  on  the  14th  of 
June,  while  engaged  at  this  pastime,  the  ball  was  intentionally 
thrown  near  the  fort,  and  the  Indians,  rushmg  up  as  if  to  get  it, 
seized  Captain  Etherington  and  Lieut.  Lesley  standing  near  the 
gate,  and  hurried  them  off  to  the  woods.  At  the  same  time,  another 
party  rushed  into  the  fort,  and  with  hatchets  furnished  by  their 
squaws,  who  had  previously  entered  with  them,  concealed  under 
their  blankets,  slew  15  of  the  garrison,  while  the  remainder  and 
all  the  English  for  traders  were  made  prisoners. 

The  next  disaster  of  this  kind  was  the  loss  of  Fort  Watannon. 
A  letter  was  received  fh>m  Lieut.  Jenkins,  the  commanding  ofiBcer, 
informing  Gladwyn  that  on  the  Ist  of  June  he  and  several  of  his 
men  were  seized  by  strategy,  and  the  rest  of  the  garrison,  being 
without  a  leader,  surrendered.  The  Indians  afterward  apologized 
tor  their  conduct  by  declaring  the  attack  was  not  the  result  of  their 
own  inclinations  but  due  to  the  pressure  which  had  been  brought 
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to  bear  on  them  by  surroauding  tribes.  This  plea  may  have  been 
true^  for  they  were  farther  removed  firom  English  influence  than 
most  of  the  other  tribes  and  hence  more  paciflc. 

Fort  Miami,  on  the  Maumee,  in  command  of  Ensign  Holmes, 
added  another  to  the  list  of  captured  forts.  Though  this  officer 
had  detected  and  circumvented  a  previous  attempt  against  the 
fort,  his  cunning  adversaries  at  length  triumphed  over  his  vigi- 
lance. On  the  27th  of  May  an  Indian  girl,  who  was  living  with 
him,  told  him  that  a  squaw  lay  sick  in  a  neighboring  wigwam,  and 
desired  him  to  administer  medical  relief.  Placing  ^e  utmost  con- 
fidence in  the  girl,  he  followed  her  till  they  came  in  sight  of  a 
number  of  lodges,  when  she  pointed  out  to  him  the  one  containing 
the  invalid  and  withdrew.  Holmes,  unsuspicious  of  danger,  con- 
tinued on  his  errand  of  mercy  till  as  he  neared  the  wigwam  two 
guns  flashed  from  behind  it,  and  his  lifeless  body  fell  prostrate  on 
tiie  ground.  Exultant  yells  of  savages  followed  the  report  of  the 
guns,  and  a  Canadian  soon  came  to  the  fort  and  demanded  its 
surrender,  informing  the  garrison  that  their  lives  would  be  spared 
if  they  complied*  but  in  case  of  refusal  their  claims  to  mercy  would 
be  forfeited.  Taken  by  surprise,  and  without  a  commander  to 
direct  them,  they  threw  open  the  gates  and  gave  themselves  up  as 
prisoners. 

With  the  previous  disasters  fresh  in  the  minds  of  the  beleaguei-ed 
garrison  at  Detroit,  on  the  22d  of  June,  their  attention  was 
attracted  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  where  they  saw  the  sav- 
ages conducting  Ensign  Christie,  the  commandant  of  Presque  IsIcl 
and  the  prisoners  to  the  camp  of  Pontiac.  Christie  afterwara 
escaped  and  related  the  particulars  of  the  seige  and  surrender  of 
his  post,  situated  near  ^e  present  town  of  Erie  on  the  southern 
shore  of  the  lake  after  which  it  was  named.  On  the  15th  of  June 
it  was  surrounded  by  200  Indians,  and  the  garrison  immediately 
retired  to  the  blockhouse,  the  most  impregnable  part  of  the  forti- 
fications. The  savages,  sheltered  in  a  ravine,  close  by,  sent  volleys 
of  bullets  at  the  pori;  holes  and  burning  balls  of  pitch  upon  the 
roof  and  against  the  sides  of  the  building.  Repeatedly  it  took 
fire^  and  finally  the  barrels  of  water  which  had  been  provided  for 
extmguishing  the  flames  were  all  exhausted.  There  was  a  well  in 
the  parade  groimd,  but  it  was  instant  death  to  approach  it,  and 
they  were  compelled  to  dig  another  in  the  blockhouse.  Meanwhile 
the  enemy  had  made  a  subtemean  passage  to  the  house  of  the 
commandant  and  set  it  on  fire,  and  the  walls  of  the  blockhouse 
near  by  were  soon  wrapt  in  a  sheet  of  flame.  The  well  was  now 
complete  and  the  fire  subdued,  but  the  men  were  almost  sufibcated 
by  heat  and  smoke.  While  in  this  condition  they  learned  that 
another  more  efiectual  attempt  would  soon  be  made  to  bum  them, 
and  at  the  instance  of  the  enemy  they  agreed  to  capitulate. 
Parties  met  for  this  purpose,  and  after  stipulating  that  the  garri- 
son should  march  out  and  retire  unmolested  to  t£e  nearest  i>ost, 
the  littie  fortress  which  had  been  defended  with  so  much  valor  was 
surrendered.  Notwithstanding  the  terms  agreed  upon,  a  part  of 
the  men  were  taken  as  prisoners  to  the  camp  of  Pontiac.  and  part 
bedecked  as  waniors  were  adopted  by  the  different  trioes  of  the 
conquerers. 

The  destruction  of  Laboeuf  and  Yenango,  on  the  head  waters 
of  the  Alleghany,  closes  the  black  catalogue  of  captured  posts. 
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On  the  18th  of  June,  a  large  number  of  Indians  surrounded  the 
former,  the  only  available  defence  of  which  was  a  block-house. 
Fire  arrows  were  showered  upon  it,  and  by  midnight,  the  upper 
story  was  wrapt  in  flames.  The  assailants  gathered  in  front  and 
eagerly  watched  for  the  inmates  to  rush  out  of  the  burning  build- 
ing, that  they  might  shoot  them.  In  the  meantime,  however,  they 
hewed  an  opening  through  the  rear  wall,  and  passing  out  unper- 
eeived,  left  the  savages  exulting  in  the  thought  that  they  were 
perishing  in  the  flames.  But  from  Venango,  destroyed  about  the 
same  time,  not  a  single  person  escaped  or  was  left  alive  to  tell  of 
their  fate.  Not  long  afterward  it  was  learned  from  Indians  who 
witnessed  its  destruction,  that  a  party  of  warriors  entered  it  under 
the  pretext  of  friendship,  and  closing  the  gates  behind  them, 
butchered  all  the  garrison  except  the  principal  officer,  whom  they 
tortured  over  a  slow  fire  several  successive  nights  till  life  was  ex- 
tinct. Forts  Pitt  and  Niagara  were  also  attacked,  but  like  that 
of  Detroit,  their  garrisons  proved  too  strong  for  the  savage  assail- 
ants who  sought  their  destruction. 

But  the  destruction  of  life  and  property  in  the  forts  was  only  a 
fraction  of  the  losses.  The  storm  of  savage  vengeance  fell  with 
appaUing  fury  on  the  frx)ntiers  of  Virginia,  Maryland,  and  Penn- 
sylvania, and  for  hundreds  of  miles  north  and  soutii  tney  became 
a  continuous  theatre  of  rapine,  slaughters,  and  burnings,  without 
a  parallel  in  all  past  and  succeeding  years.  Bands  of  infuriated 
savages  skulking  in  the  forests,  suddenly  bounded  forth  fix)m  their 
lurking  places  and  surrounded  the  unprotected  homes  of  settlers. 
The  startled  inmates  where  scarcely  aware  of  danger  before  they 
became  the  victims  of  the  most  ferocious  butcheries.  Mothers 
were  compelled  to  stand  by  and  witness  the  brains  of  their  help- 
less innocents  dashed  out  against  the  walls  of  their  dwellings  j 
daughters  were  carried  away  into  captivity  to  become  the  wives  of 
their  savage  captors,  while  fathers  and  sons  were  bound  to  trees 
and  roasted  over  slow-burning  fires  to  protract  and  intensify  their 
sufferings.  Whole  settlements  in  the  valley  retreats  of  the  Alleg- 
hanies,  where  a  prolific  soil  and  industry  were  rapidly  multiplying 
the  necessaries  of  life,  were  entirely  depopulated.  Fields  ripen- 
ing for  harvest  were  laid  waste ;  herds  of  domestic  animals,  like 
their  owners,  were  killed;  dwellings  were  burnt  to  the  ground,  and 
where  plenty  and  happiness  had  once  lived  together  in  peace,  there 
was  now  only  desolation  and  death.  Thousands  of  fugitives  fled 
to  the  interior  towns  and  made  known  the  fearful  tragedies  they 
had  witnessed,  and  such  had  been  the  deep  dissimulation  of  the 
savages,  the  story  of  their  butcheries  preceded  even  the  faintest 
suspicions  of  danger. 


Chaptee  XIV. 

■ 

SIEGE  OF  DETROIT— PONTIAC  RALLIES  THE  WESTERN 
TRIBES— HIS  SUBMISSION  AND  DEATH. 


Detroit  was  still  the  head  of  savage  machinations  aud  the  home 
of  the  arch  conspirator  who,  with  the  complacency  of  a  Nero, 
looked  round  on  the  constantly  wideiung  circle  of  ruin  and  death. 
The  garrison  of  which  he  had  the  immediate  custody  was  couHned. 
as  if  in  a  vice,  to  the  narrow  confines  of  the  fort.  The  attempt  oi 
Cyler  to  reinforce  it,  terminated  in  the  defeat  and  death  of  some 
60  of  his  men.  Most  of  the  unfortunates  taken  alive  were  carried 
to  the  camp  of  Pontiac,  where  some  were  pierced  with  arrows,  some 
had  their  hands  and  feet  cut  off,  while  others  were  fastened  to 
trees  and  children  employed  to  roast  them  alive.  For  several  days 
after  death  had  ended  their  sufferings,  their  Ixxlies  were  seen  float- 
ing down  the  river  by  the  fort,  still  ghastly  with  the  brutal  atro- 
cities which  had  caus^  their  death.  No  expedient  was  left  untried 
which  might  injure  the  besieged.  Huge  ffre  rafts  were  set  afloat 
down  the  river  to  bum  two  small  schooners  opposite  the  fort.  Ou 
one  occasion  a  faint  light  was  descried  on  the  river  above,  which 
grew  larger  and  brighter  as  it  descended  the  stream.  Presently 
it  loomed  up  in  a  violent  conflikgration  and,  fortunately  passing 
between  the  vessels  and  the  fort,  revealed  with  the  light  of  day 
the  tracery  of  cordage  and  spars  on  one  side,  and  the  long  line  of  pal- 
isades on  the  other.  The  distant  outlines  of  the  forest  and  a  dai-k 
multitude  of  savages  were  plainly  visible  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  stream,  the  latter  watching  the  effects  of  their  artiflce  as  the 
crackling,  glimmering  mass  floated  down  with  the  current  of  the 
waters,  in  which  its  flres  were  flnaUy  quenched.  Though  all  the 
arts  of  savage  warfare  were  employed  to  prevent  the  reinforce- 
ment of  the  fort,  it  was  at  length  accomplished,  and  an  assault 
made  on  the  camp  of  Pontiac.  In  this  fierce  conflict,  which  rose 
to  the  dignity  of  a  pitched  batitle,  the  EngUsh  were  defeated  with 
a  heavy  loss,  and  compelled  to  retire  to  the  fort  for  safety. 

Atti^ted  by  this  success,  large  numbers  of  warriors  flocked  to 
the  standard  of  Pontiac,  and  the  spirit  of  his  men,  previously  begin- 
ning to  flag,  was  revived  and  the  siege  prosecuted  with  unexam- 
pled vigor  till  the  last  of  September.  The  Indian  is  naturally 
fickle  and  impulsive,  and  perhaps  the  history  of  his  race  does  tiot 
furnish  another  instance  of  such  protracted  effort  and  constancy 
as  this.  Their  remarkable  perseverance  must,  no  doubt,  be  attrib- 
uted to  their  intense  hatred  of  the  English,  the  hope  of  assistance 
from  France,  and  the  controlling  influence  of  Pontiac.  Their  ammu- 
nition, however,  was  uow  exhausted,  and  as  intelligence  had  been 
received  that  Msgor  Wilkins,  with  a  large  force*  was  on  his  way  to 
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Detroit,  mftuy  of  them  were  inclined  to  sue  for  peace.  Tbey  feared 
the  immediate  consequences  of  an  attack,  and  proiK)sed  by  lulling 
the  English  into  security,  to  retire  unmolested  to  their  winter  hunt- 
ing ground  and  renew  offensive  operations  in  the  spring.  A  chief  of 
theChippewas,  therefore,  visited  the  fort  and  informed  Gladwyn  that 
the  Pottawatomies,  Wyandots  and  his  own  x)eople  were  sorry  for 
what  they  had  done,  and  desired  thereafter  to  live  in  peace.  The 
English  oflScer  well  knew  the  emptine.ss  of  their  pretentions,  but 
granted  their  request  that  hi/inight  have  an  opportunity  of  replen- 
ishing the  fort  vrith  provisions.  The  Ottawas,  animated  by  the 
unconquerable  spirit  of  Poutiac,  continued  a  disultory  warfare  till 
the  first  of  October,  when  an  unexpected  blow  was  dealt  the  imper- 
ious chief^  and  be,  too,  retired  from  the  contest. 

Oeneral  Amherst,  now  aware  that  the  occupation  of  the  foii»  in 
Blinois  by  French  garrisons  greatly  ser\'^ed  to  protract  and  inten- 
sify the  war,  would  fain  have  removed  them,  but  still  found  it 
impossible  to  break  through  the  cordon  of  savage  tribes  which  girt 
it  about.  Pontiac  had  derived  thence  not  only  moral  support,  but 
large  supplies  of  guns  and  ammunition,*  and  the  only  remedy  of 
the  British  general  was  to  write  to  M.  Neyon  de  ViUiers,  instruct- 
ing him  to  make  known  to  the  Indians  their  altered  relations  under 
the  treaty  by  which  the  country  had  been  transferred  to  England. 
This  officer,  with  evident  reluctance  and  bad  grace,  was  now  com- 
pelled to  make  kno¥ni  what  he  had  long  conceded,  and  accordingly 
wrote  to  Pontiac  that  ^'he  could  not  expect  any  assistance  from  the 
French ;  that  they  and  the  English  were  now  at  peace  and  regarded 
each  other  as  brothers,  and  that  the  Indians  should  abandon  their 
hostilities,  which  could  lead  to  no  good  result. "  The  chieftain, 
enraged  and  mortified  at  having  his  long  cherished  hope  of  assist- 
ance dashed  to  the  ground,  with  a  number  of  his  countrymen 
immediately  departed  for  the  country  of  the  Maumee,  intending 
to  stir  up  its  inhabitants  andrenew  thecontestthe  ensuing  spring. 
With  his  withdrawal,  Detroit  lost  ite  significance  in  the  war, 
and  its  leader  was  to  return  no  more  except  as  an  interceder  for 
I>eace. 

The  winter  of  1763-4  passed  away  without  the  occurrence  of  any 
event  of  sx)ecial  interest.  The  ensuing  summer  two  expeditions 
were  fitted  out  by  the  English;  one  intended  to  operate  against 
the  savages  residing  on  the  great  lakes,  and  the  other  for  the 
reduction  of  those  living  in  the  valley  of  the  Ohio.  Bouquet  hav- 
ing charge  of  the  latter,  advanced  from  Fort  Pitt,  and  encounter- 
ing the  warlike  Shawnees  and  Delawares  on  the  banks  of  the 
Muskingum,  socmreducedthemto  an iinconditional peace.  Among 
the  demands  made  by  this  efficient  officer,  was  the  surrender  of 
all  their  prisoners.  Large  numbers  were  brought  in  from  Illinois 
and  the  region  eastward,  some  of  whom  had  been  captured  as  far 
back  as  the  French  and  English  war,  and  had  now  almost  forgot- 
ten their  homes  and  friends  of  childhood.! 

*GtLjB  Sir  William  Johnson  :  In  an  especial  manner  the  French  promote  the  inter* 
ests  of  Pontiac,  whose  Influence  has  now  become  so  considerable,  as  Qeneral  Oage 
observes  in  a  letter  to  me,  taat  it  extends  even  to  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  and 
lias  been  the  principal  cause  of  our  not  iralnlnir  possession  of  Illinois,  which  the  French, 
as  well  as  the  Indians,  are  interested  in  preventlnflr.  " 

fOf  the  scenes  attending  the  reunion  of  broken  families  and  lonir  sundered  friends, 
a  few  incidents  have  been  preserved  and  are  worthy  of  relation  A  young  Virffinian, 
who  had  been  robbed  of  his  wife  and  child,  enlisted  in  the  armvof  Bouquet  for  the 
purpose  of  recovering  them.  After  suffering  rhe  most  intense  anxiety,  be  at  length  dls- 
covered  her  in  a  group  of  prisoners,  beariog  in  her  arms  a  clilld  bom  in  captivity ;  but 
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Bradstreet,  who  oommanded  the  other  foit^e,  wrested  from  tiie 
savages  the  military  hosts,  which  canning  and  treachery  had 
plac^  in  their  power.  As  a  part  of  his  plan,  while  at  Detroit,  he 
sent  Oaptain  Morris,  and  a  number  of  friendly  Ganadians  and 
Indians,  to  induce  the  savages  of  Illinois  to  make  peace  with  the 
English.  Having  efifected  arrangements  for  tliis  purpose,  they 
ascended  the  Maumee  in  a  canoe,  and  soon  fell  in  with  a  i>arty  of 
some  200  Indians  who  treated  Morri^with  great  violence.  They 
had  come  directly  from  the  camp  or  Pontiac,  and  soon  led  him 
into  the  presence  of  the  great  chief,  who  with  a  scrowling  brow 
denounced  the  English  as  liars.  He  then  displayed  a  letter  written 
by  some  Frenchman,  though  pur|)orting  to  be  from  the  King  of 
France,  which  Morris  declares  contain^  the  greatest  calumnies 
that  ingenious  malice  could  de>ase  for  prejudicing  the  minds  of  the 
Indians  against  the  English.  The  party,  after  being  stripped  of 
everything  except  their  clothing,  arms,  and  canoe,  were  stuffered 
to  depart  Besimiing  the  ascent  of  the  nver,  in  seven  days  they 
reached  Fort  Miami  and  effected  a  landing,  lliis  post  not  having 
been  garrisoned  since  its  capturo  the  preceding  year,  the  Gana- 
dians had  built  their  houses  within  its  palisades,  and  a  lew  Indians 
made  it  a  temporary  abode.  A  Miami  village  was  directly  oppo- 
site on  the  other  side  of  the  stream,  while  the  meadows  immediately 
around  it  wero  dotted  with  lodges  of  the  Kickax)OOS,  who  had  re- 
cently arrived.  After  getting  ashore  they  proceeded  through  the 
meadows  toward  the  fort,  but  before  roaching  it  they  were  suddenly 
surrounded  by  a  mob  of  infuriated  savages,  bent  on  putting  them 
to  death.  Fortunately  the  chiefs  interposed,  and  beforo  any  seri- 
ous violence  was  offered  the  sudden  outburst  of  savage  passion  was 
checked.  Threatened  and  insulted,  however,  Morris  was  con- 
ducted to  the  fort  and  there  ordered  to  remain,  while  the  Gana- 
dians wero  forbidden  to  shelter  him  in  their  houses.  He  had  not 
long  been  in  this  situation  beforo  two  warriors  entered,  and 
with  uplifted  tomahawks  seized  and  conducted  him  to  the  river. 
Supposing  it  was  their  intention  to  drown  him,  he  was  agreeably 
disapix^iuted  when  they  drow  him  into  the  water  and  led  him  safe 
to  the  opposite  shore.  Hero  he  was  stripped,  and  with  his  hands 
bound  behind  him,  led  to  the  Miami  village,  whero  instantly  a  vast 
concourse  of  savages  collected  about  him,  the  mtyority  of  whom 
were  in  favor  of  putting  him  to  death.  A  tumultuous  debate  on 
the  subject  soon  followed,  during  which  two  of  his  Ganadian 
followei-s  made  their  appearance  to  induce  the  chiefs  to  sparo  his 
life.  The  nephew  of  Pontiac,  who  x>ossessed  the  bold  spirit  of  his 
uncle,  was  also  present  and  pointed  out  to  the  rabble  the  impro- 

the  pleasure  of  the  meetlnff  whi  alloyed  hj  the  abeenee  of  another  child,  whioh  bad 

been  taken  from  the  mother  and  oarrled  sheJcoew  not  wither.    Anzioin  days  and 

weeks  passed  away,  but  no  tidings  of  its  tale  were  recelFed.    At  length  the  mother, 
.       .  -        .^  _^^.    .      ..     ,.  ......  -      •   ..  . 


almost  frenzied  with  despair,  discovered  it  in  the  arms  of  an  Indian  and  seised  it  with 
'  'repressible  transports  of  Joj. 
Young  women,  now  the  wives  of  warriort  and  the  mothefs  of  a  mongrel  oUtoHng, 


irrepressible  transports  of  Joj. 

Young  women,  now  the  wives  of  warriort  and  the  mothefS  of  a  mongrel  olIln>i__., 
were  reluctantly  brought  into  the  presence  of  their  white  relatives ;  and  children 


whose  long  residence  among  their  captors  had  obliterated  the  remembrance  of  former 
associations,  struggled  lustily  to  escape.  With  the  returning  army  thmr  were  carried 
to  the  Bast,  where  they  were  visited  by  hundreds  whose  re&tivee  had  been  abducted 
by  the  Indians.  Among  the  fortunate  seekers  was  a  mother,  who  discoverea  in  the 
swarthy  features  of  one  of  the  rescued  captives  the  altered  lineaments  of  her  daughter. 
The  latter  had  almost  forgotten  her  native  tongue  ;  and  making  no  response  to  the 
words  of  maternal  imdearment,  the  parent  wept  that  the  child  she  had  so  often  suntf 
to  sleep  on  her  knee  had  now  forgotten  her  in  old  age.  **The  humanity  of  BouqiMC 
sunested  an  expedient :  *  Sing  the  songs  you  osed  to  sing  to  her  when  a  child. '  Th« 
old  Lady  obeyed,  and  a  sudden  start,  a  look  of  bewilderment,  and  a  passionate  fk>od  of 
tears  restored  the  long  lost  daughter  to  the  mother's  arms.'*— PABXiiAirO 
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priety  of  puttiug  him  to  death,  when  so  many  of  their  kindred 
weie  in  the  han^  of  the  English  at  Detroit  He  was  accordingly 
released)  but  soon  afterward  again  seized  by  a  maddened  chief  and 
bound  to  a  post  Young  Pontiac,  now  more  determined  than  ever, 
rode  up  and  severing  the  cords  with  his  hatchet,  exclaimed :  ^'I  give 
this  man  his  life.  U  any  of  you  want  English  meat  go  to  Detroit, 
or  tiie  lakes,  and  you  w^  have  plenty  of  it  What  business  have 
you  with  the  Englishman,  who  has  come  to  speak  with  usf ''* 

The  current  of  feeling  now  began  to  change  in  favor  of  sparing 
his  life,  and  after  having  violently  thrust  him  out  of  the  village, 
they  sulfered  him  to  return  to  the  fort  Here  the  Canadians  woulu 
have  treated  him  with  kindness,  but  were  unable  to  do  A  without 
exposing  tiiemselves  to  the  fierce  resentments  of  the  savages. 
D^pite  the  inauspicious  commencement  of  the  journey,  Morris 
was  still  desirous  of  completing  it,  but  was  notified  by  the  Kicka- 
poos  if  he  attempted  to  pass  them  they  would  certainly  put  him  to 
death.  He  was  also  informed  that  a  delegation  of  Shawnee  war- 
riors was  on  its  way  to  the  post  for  the  same  purpose.  The  same 
party,  with  a  number  of  Delawares,  had  visited  the  Miamis  a  short 
time  before  the  arrival  of  the  embassy,  to  urge  upon  them  the 
necessity  of  renewing  hostilities,  and  much  of  the  bad  treatment 
to  which  he  had  been  subjected  was  due  to  the  feeling  which  they 
had  engendered.  From  the  fort  they  proceeded  westward,  spread- 
ing the  contagion  of  their  hostile  feelings  among  the  tribes  of 
Hl^ois,  and  other  Indians,  between  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi, 
declaring  that  they  would  fight  the  English  as  long  as  the  sun 
furnished  light  for  the  continuance  of  the  conflict  Thus  it  became 
evident  that  the  Shawnees  and  Delawares  had  two  sets  of  embass- 
adors, and  while  one  was  sent  to  sue  for  x>eace  with  Bouquet,  the 
other  was  urging  the  neighboring  tribes  to  renew  the  atrocities  of 
war.  Under  these  circumstances  the  further  prosecution  of  the 
journey  was  impracticable,  and  at  the  earnest  solicitation  of  his 
Indian  and  Canadian  attendants,  Morris  decided  to  return.  Sup- 
posing that  Bradstreet  was  still  at  Detroit,  he  made  his  way 
thither,  but  found  that  he  had  gone  to  Sandusky.  Being  too  much 
exhausted  to  follow  him,  he  sent  a  letter  detailing  his  hardships 
among  the  Indians,  and  the  unfavorable  issue  of  the  expe- 
dition. 

Hardly  had  Morris  escaped  from  the  dark  forests  of  the  Maumee 
before  Pontiac  was  again  in  motion.  Preceding  his  advance,  a 
wave  of  tumultuous  excitement  swept  westward  to  the  Mississippi. 
M.  Keyon,  commandant  of  Fort  Chartres,  in  the  meantime  had 
retired,  and  St  Ange  d'Bellrive  had  taken  upon  himself  the 
arduous  duties  of  the  vacated  situation.  Mobs  of  Blinois,  and 
embassies  from  the  Delawares,  Shawnees,  and  Miamis,  daily  im- 
portuned him  for  arms  and  ammunition,  to  be  used  against  the 
English.  The  flag  of  France,  which  they  had  been  taught  to 
revere,  still  clung  to  t^e  staft'  on  the  summit  of  the  fort,  and  Illi- 
nois was  now  the  only  sanctuary  which  remained  for  them  to 
defend.  While  thus  actuated  by  feelings  of  patriotism  there  were 
other  causes  which  gave  intensity  to  their  zeal. .  The  whole  region 
bordering  the  Mississippi  was  filled  with  French  traders,  who  re- 
garded the  English  as  dangerous  rivals  and  were  ready  to  resort 
to  any  expedient  which  might  be  instrumental  in  their  expulsion 
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fi*om  the  coantry.  Using  every  calumny  and  falsehood  that  malice 
could  suggest,  to  excite  opposition  to  the  objects  of  their  jealoosy, 
they  now  told  the  Indiaus  that  the  English  wera  endeavoring  to 
stir  up  civil  feuds  among  them,  whereby  they  might  fight  and 
destroy  each  other.  They  still  insisted  that  the  long  delayed 
armies  of  France  would  soon  be  in  the  country,  and  to  keep  alive 
this  oft  repeated  falsehood  the  traders  appeared  frequently  in 
French  unitbrms,  representing  themselves  as  embassadors  of  the 
King^  and  sent  forged  letters  bearing  the  royal  signature  to 
Pontiac,  urging  him  to  persist  in  his  efixrts  against  the  common 
enemy. 

As  in  Anated,  Pontiao,  with  400  warriors,  in  the  Autumn  of 
1764  crossed  the  Wabash  to  visit  these  tribes  and  give  dii^ction  to 
their  efforts.  Unshaken  amidst  the  ruin  which  threatened  his 
race,  with  tireless  energy  he  entered  the  villages  of  the  Miamis, 
Kickapoos,  and  Piankishas^  and  breathed  into  them  his  own 
unconquerable  spirit.  Beceiving  from  them  promises  of  co-opera* 
tion,  he  next  directed  his  course  through  trackless  ex]>aiuie6  of 
prairie  verdure,  to  the  homes  of  the  Illinois.  These  Indians,  repeat* 
edly  subdued  by  surrounding  nations,  had  lost  their  warlike 
spirit,  and  were  reprimanded  by  Pontiac  for  their  want  of  zeaL 
Hastily  collecting  an  assemblage,  he  told  the  cowering  multitude 
that  ^^he  would  consume  them  as  the  fire  consumes  the  dry  grass 
on  the  prairies  if  they  hesitated  in  ofi^ing  assistance."  This 
summary  method  of  dealing  with  the  tardy  savages  drew  £rom 
them  unanimous  assent  to  his  views,  and  promises  of  assistance 
which  the  most  warlike  tribes  would  navefe^en  unable  to  perform. 
Leaving  the  Illinois,  he  hastened  to  Fort  Ghartres,  and  entered 
the  council  hail  with  a  retinue  of  400  warriors.  Assuming  the 
gravity  and  dignity  characteristic  of  his  race  on  public  occasions, 
he  addressed  tihe  commandant,  as  follows; 

"Father,  we  have  long  desired  to  see  yon,  and  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  taking 

?^oa  by  the  hand.  While  we  refresh  ourselves  with  the  sootning  incense  of  tho 
iriendly  calumet,  we  will  recall  the  battles  fought  by  our  warriors  asaiost  the 
enemv  which  still  seeks  our  overthrow.  But  while  we  speak  of  their  valor 
and  victories,  let  us  not  forget  our  fallen  heroes,  and  with  renewed  resolves  and 
more  constant  endeavors  strive  to  avenge  tlieir  death  by  the  downfall  of  our 
enemies.  Father,  I  love  the  French,  and  liave  led  hither  my  braves  to  main- 
tain your  autliority  and  vindicate  the  insulted  lionor  of  France.  But  you  must 
not  longer  remain  inactive  and  suffer  your  red  brothers  to  contend  alone  against 
the  foe,  who  seek  our  common  destruction.  We  demand  of  you  arms  and 
warriors  to  assist  us,  and  when  the  Euglish  dogs  are  driven  Id  to  tlie  sea,  we 
will  again  in  peace  and  happiness  enjoy  with  you  tliese  fruitful  forests  and 
prairies,  the  noble  heritage  presented  by  the  Great  Spirit  to  our  ancestors.*' 

St.  Ange',  being  unable  to  fiimish  him  with  men  andmunitionSi 
offered  in  their  stead  compliments  and  good  wilL  But  Pontiac, 
regarding  his  mission  too  important  to  be  thus  rejected,  com- 
plained bitterly  that  he  Aould  receive  such  i>oor  encouragement 
£rom  those  whose  wrongs  he  was  endeavoring  to  redress.  His 
warriors  pitch^  t^eir  l^ges  about  the  fort,  and  such  were  the 
manU'estations  of  displeasure  that  the  commandant  apprehened 
an  attack.  Pontiac  had  previously  caused  his  wives  to  prejpare  a 
belt  of  wampun  more  than  six  feet  in  length,  interwoven  with  the 
totems  of  the  different  tribes  and  villages  still  associated  with  him 
in  the  prosecution  of  the  war.  While  at  the  fort  this  was  assigned 
to  a  chosen  band  of  warriors  who  were  instructed  to  descend  the 
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Mussissippi,  and  exhibituig  it  to  the  nuineious  nations  living  on 
its  banks,  exhort  them  to  repel  all  attempts  which  the  English 
might  make  to  ascend  the  river.  They  were  further  requued  to 
call  on  the  governor  of  New  Orleans  and  obtain  the  assistance 
which  St  Ange  had  refused.  Pontiac,  aware  that  the  Mississippi 
on  the  south,  and  the  Ohio  on  the  east  were  the  channels  by  which 
lUinois  was  most  accessible  to  the  English,  wisely  determined  to 
interpose  barriers  to  their  approach  by  these  great  highways. 
ISot  long  after  the  departure  of  his  warriors,  tidings  were  received 
at  the  fort  which  verified  the  sagacity  and  correctness  of  his  anti* 
eipations. 

The  previous  spring  Major  Loftus,  with  a  force  of  400  men, 
sailed  from  Pensacola  to  New  Orleans^  for  the  purpose  of  ascend- 
ing the  Mississippi  and  taking  possession  of  Fort  Chartres.  Being 
embarked  in  unwieldy  boats,  his  progress  was  slow^  and  when 
only  a  short  distance  above  the  town  he  was  nnexx>ectedly  assailed 
by  the  warriors  of  Poutiac.  Tliey  were  fired  upon  from  both  sides 
•of  the  river,  which,  swollen  by  a  freshet,  had  inundated  its  bauks 
and  formed  swampy  labyrinths,  from  which  it  was  impossible  to 
dislodge  the  foe.  Several  soldiers  were  killed  at  the  first  discbarge, 
and  the  terrified  officers  immediately  decidiug  a  farther  advance 
impossible,  fell  back  to  New  Orleans.  Here  they  found  the  merri- 
ment of  the  French  greatly  excited  at  their  discomfiture,  which, 
it  was  aUeged,  bad  been  caused  by  not  more  than  30  warriors. 
Loftus,  smarting  under  the  ridicule,  boldly  accused  the  governor 
of  having  been  the  author  of  his  defeat,  though  there  was  not  the 
slightest  ground  for  such  suspicion.  As  the  result  of  fear,  from 
w^ch  he  had  not  yet  recovered,  he  likewise  conceived  the  idea 
that  the  Indians  intended  to  attack  him  on  his  return  on  the  river 
beloWj  and  petitioned  the  governor,  whom  he  had  just  accused  of 
collusion  with  the  savages,  to  interi)ose  and  prevent  it.  The 
French  officer,  ^ith  a  look  of  contempt,  agreed  to  furnish  him 
with  an  escort  of  Fren<^  solders,  but  Loftus*  rejecting  this  humil- 
iating ofTer^  declared  he  only  wanted  an  interpi*eter  to  confer  with 
the  Indians  whom  he  should  meet  on  the  way.  One  was  granted, 
and  he  sailed  for  Pensacola,  leaving  the  forts  of  Illinois  still  in 
the  hands  of  the  French,  but  virtually  controlled  and  pi*otected 
by  the  warriors  of  Pontiac.  After  this  abortive  effort  to  reach 
Fort  Chartres,  Captain  Pitman  sailed  from  MobUe  to  make  a  sec* 
ond  attempt.  Hearing  in  New  Orleans  the  commotion  excited 
among  the  savages  by  the  messengers  of  Pontiac,  he  was  deterred 
from  proce^ing  openly  without  an  escort.  It  however  occurred 
to  him  that  he  might  reach  his  destination  in  the  guise  of  a 
Frenchman,  by  going  with  a  company  of  Creole  traders,  but  owing 
to  the  great  danger  of  detection,  this  also  was  abandoned. 

In  the  meantime  the  ambassaaors  of  Pontiac,  true  to  the  trust 
reposed  in  them,  had  traversed  the  immense  forest  solitudes, 
watered  by  the  tortuous  windings  of  the  Mississippi,  reeking 
with  the  deadly  exhalations  of  poisonous  marshes.  Visiting  the 
tribes  scattered  over  this  vast  wilderness,  even  to  the  southern  ex- 
treme of  Louisiana,  whither  the  fame  of  Pontiac  had  preceded  them, 
they  infused  into  them  a  spirit  of  resistance  to  British  encroach- 
ments. Next  repairing  to  New  Orleans  to  demand  military  aid, 
they  found  the  inhabitants  excited  over  the  transfer  of  their 
territory  to  the  dominion  of  Spain.  By  a  special  pi*ovision  New 
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Orleans  had  not  been  included  in  the  cession  made  to  England 
east  of  the  Mississippi,  and  now  they  had  jnst  learned  that  their 
parent  country  had  transferred  all  her  remaining  x)ossession8  to 
the  crown  of  Spain.  The  inhabitants  cordially  hated  the  Span- 
iards, and  their  patriotic  governor,  mortified  at  the  disgrace,  be- 
came the  victim  of  a  disease  that  shortly  afterward  caused  his 
death.  Bowed  with  disease  and  shame,  he  received  the  messen- 
gers of  Pontiac  in  the  council  hall  of  the  town*  -  Besides  the 
French  officials,  a  number  of  English  officers  were  present  at  the 
interview.  The  orator  of  the  Indian  deputation  was  a  Shawnee 
warrior,  who,  displaying  the  great  belt  of  wampum  and  pointing 
to  the  English,  said : 

'*  These  red*  dogs  have  crowded  npon  qs  more  and  more,  and  when  we  ask  why 
they  do  it,  we  are  told  that  yoa,  our  French  fathers,  hare  given  them  our  land. 
But  we  knoi^  they  have  lied.  These  lands  are  neither  touts  nor  theirs,  and 
no  man  shall  gire  or  sell  them  without  our  consent  Fathers,  we  have  always 
been  your  faithful  children,  and  we  have  come  to  obtain  from  you  arms  to  aid 
us  in  this  war." 

After  an  ineffectual  attempt  by  the  governor  to  allay  the  animos- 
ity expressed  in  the  speech,  and  a  promise  to  fhmish  them  with 
supplies  for  their  immediate  wants^  the  council  adjourned  tiU  the 
next  day.  When,  however^  it  agam  assembled,  the  dying  gover- 
nor had  oreathed  out  his  kfc  M.  Aubrey,  his  successor,  presided 
in  his  place.  After  one  of  the  Indian  orators,  according  to  the 
solemn  custom  of  his  people,  had  expressed  his  reeret  for  the  sud- 
den death  of  the  governor,  a  Miami  chief  arose  and  said : 

'*  Since  we  last  sat  on  these  seats  we  have  heard  strange  words.  We  hare 
learned  that  you,  whom  we  have  loved  and  served  so  well,  have  given  these 
lands  on  which  we  dwell  to  our  common  foe.  We  have  also  ascertained  that 
the  English  have  forbidden  you  to  send  traders  to  our  villaffes,  and  that  you, 
whom  we  thought  so  great  and  brave,  have  obeyed  thdr  commands  like 
women,  leaving  us  to  die  and  starve  in  misery.  We  now  tell  you  again  that 
these  lands  are  ours,  and  moreover  that  we  can  live  without  your  aid  and  hunt 
and  fish  and  fight  as  did  our  ancestors  before  us.  All  we  ask  is  the  guns,  the 
knives,  and  the  hatchets  we  have  worn  out  in  fighting  your  battles.*' 

To  these  home-thrusts  of  Indian  invective.  M.  Aubrey  could 
make  but  a  feeble  reply.  Presents  were  distriouted  among  them, 
but  produced  no  effect  on  the  indignant  warriors,  and  on  the  mor- 
row they  commenced  their  ascent  of  the  great  river. 

The  great  influence  of  Pontiac  in  Illinois  convinced  General 
Gage,  the  6ucce43sor  of  General  Amherst,  that  as  long  as  the  posts 
of  Illinois  remained  in  the  hands  of  French  officers  and  the  flag  of 
France  was  recognized  in  any  part  of  the  ceded  territory,  it  would 
be  impossible  to  eradicate  from  the  minds  of  the  Indians  the  phan- 
tom of  French  assistance.  He  therefore  determined  to  send  a 
force  westward  of  sufficient  magnitude  to  overcome  all  opposition, 
and  at  once  terminate  the  war,  by  removing  the  cause.  After  the 
repulse  of  Loftus  the  southern  route  to  Illinois  was  regarded  as 
impracticable,  and  it  was  decided  to  send  the  troops  by  way  of  the 
Ohio.  George  Croghan  and  Lieutenant  Frazer,  accompanied  by  a 
small  escort,  were  sent  in  advance  to  prepare  the  Indians  for  the 
advent  of  the  contemplated  expedition.  Croghan  had  for  years 
been  a  trader  among  the  western  tribes,  and  by  the  aid  of  his 
manly  character  had  won  the  respect  of  the  savages,  and  was  well 
fitted  for  the  discharge  of  this  important  trust.    The  party  set  out 

*AUudinff  to  the  red  ooats  of  the  British  soldiers 
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for  Fort  Pitt  in  Febmaiy,  1765,  and  after  having  penetrated  snow- 
bound forests  and  mountain  defiles  during  the  rigors  of  a  severe 
winter,  they  arrived  safely  at  the  fort.  Here  Groghan  was  de- 
tained several  weeks,  for  the  purpose  of  having  a  consultation 
with  the  Shawnees  and  Delawares,  along  whose  southern  border 
the  expedition  was  to  p&ss.  In  the  meantime,  fearing  that  the 
delay  attending  his  negotiations  might  have  a  prejudicial  effect 
upon  the  tribes  of  Blinois,  he  sent  Frazer  immediately  forward  to 
enter  upon  the  important  duties  with  which  they  had  been  en- 
trusted. The  icy  blockade  which  during  the  winter  had  obeTtructed 
the  navigation  of  the  Ohio,  now  disapi>eared,  and  the  pai*ty  em- 
barking in  a  canoe,  descenaed  with  the  current  of  the  river  near 
1,000  mUes  without  encountering  opposition.  But  when  a  landing 
was  effected  the  followers  of  Poiitiac  were  on  hand,  and  he  met 
with  a  reception  similar  to  that  accorded  to  Morris  the  previous 
autumn.  Buffeted  and  threatened  with  death,  he  abandoned  the 
object  of  his  visit,  and  fled  in  disguise  down  the  river  to  seek  a 
rei'uge  among  the  French.  The  universal  overthrow  which  had 
attended  the  efforts  of  the  Indians  in  all  the  surrounding  regions, 
caused  them  to  look  upon  Illinois  as  sacred  ground,  and  hence 
their  determined  efforts  to  prevent  its  desecration  by  the  intru- 
sion of  their  hated  foe. 

The  English,  having  thus  far  failed  to  effect  an  entrance  into  the 
country  by  force  and  negotiations,  now  determined  to  try  their 
hand  at  conciliation.  They  had  heard  of  the  wonderful  influence 
exerted  over  the  savages  in  this  way  by  the  French,  and  concluded 
that  their  own  efforts  might  be  attended  with  similar  results.  For 
this  purpose  they  secured  the  services  of  a  Frenchman,  and  sent 
him  up  the  river  with  a  boat  load  of  goods,  which  he  was  instructed 
to  distribute  among  the  Indians  as  presents  from  the  English. 
Intelligence  of  this  movement  traveled  far  more  rapidly  than  tlie 
supplies,  and  Pontiac  determined  that  they  should  subserve  his 
own  interest  and  not  that  of  his  enemies.  He,  therefore,  watched 
the  arrival  of  the  boat,  and  no  sooner  bad  a  landing  been  effected 
than  his  men  leaped  aboard,  and  having  flogged  the  Frenchman 
and  his  crew,  distributed  the  goods  among  themselves.  As  was 
customary,  these  supplies  were  soon  squandered  with  reckless 
prodigality,  and  the  savages  when  pressed  with  want  turned  to  tlie 
French  for  assistance.  But  the  latter  were  now  expecting  the 
arrival  of  a  British  force  to  take  possession  of  the  country,  and 
fearing  that  punishment  might  overtake  them  for  past  offences, 
concluded  it  best  to  withhold  their  assistance.  8t.  Ange  and  other 
officers,  also  believing  that  their  successors  would  soon  arrive, 
informed  them  that  henceforth  they  must  look  for  supplies  to  the 
English,  whose  good  will  it  was  now  their  interest  to  cultivate. 

Hunger  itself  is  more  powerful  than  an  ^^arrny  with  banners," 
and  when  the  savages  saw  other  disasters  equally  appalling  and 
imminent,  the  most  resolute  warriors  began  to  hesitate  in  regard  to 
the  further  prolongation  of  the  struggle.  Even  Pontiac,  w^hose 
masculine  fibre  and  enduring  fortitude  the  ordinary  vicissitudes  of 
war  failed  to  affect,  began  to  waver  when  he  learned  that  the  highest 
French  dignitaries  reused  to  grant  him  aid.  The  exi>ectations 
which  had  so  long  nerved  his  arm  were  fast  vanishing,  and 
with  a  sorrowful  heart  he  beheld  the  vast  civil  and  military  com- 
binations he  had  formed,  in  a  state  of  hopeless  disintegration. 
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Deserted  by  allies  on  every  hand,  there  was  no  place  of  reftige 
whither  he  might  fly  for  safety.  In  the  south  and  west  were  fierce 
tribes,  the  he^itary  enemies  of  his  people ;  fnym  the  east  came 
an  overwhelming  foe  to  engulf  him,  while  the  north,  the  home  of 
his  children  and  the  scenes  of  his  yonthfcil  activities  and  aspi- 
rations, was  under  the  guns  of  an  impregnable  fortress.  At 
present,  unable  to  extricate  himself  from  the  labyrintii  of  imx)end- 
ing  dangers,  he  was  compelled  to  submit  and  wait  a  ftiture  day  of 
vengeance. 

Croghan,  having  completed  his  conference  with  the  Indians  at 
Fort  Pitt,  with  his  own  men  and  a  number  of  Delaware  and  Shaw- 
nee warriors,  on  the  15th  of  May,  1765,  started  down  the  Ohio. 
With  little  detention,  he  landed  on  the  Illinois  shore,  a  short  dis- 
tance below  the  mouth  of  the  Wabash.*  Soon  after  disembark- 
ing, he  was  unexpectedly*  greeted  by  a  shower  of  bullets  proceed- 
ing from  tangled  thickets  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  whereby  5  of 
his  men  were  killed  and  most  of  the  remainder  wounded.  Imme- 
diately following  the  explosion  of  musketry,  80  yelping  Kickapoos 
rushed  from  their  covert>s,  and  disarming  the  English,  took  posses^ 
sion  of  all  their  personal  effects.  When  thus  rendered  x>owerless, 
the  assailants  began  to  apologize  for  the  dastardly  attack.  They 
declared  to  Croghan  that  the  French  had  told  them  that  his  escort 
consisted  of  Cherokees,  their  mortal  enemies,  and  that  under  this 
false  impression,  they  had  made  the  assault  This  pretext  wa«, 
however^  another  instance  of  the  deception  for  which  that  tribe 
was  distmguished.  Though  endeavoring  to  excuse  their  conduct 
on  the  plea  of  ignorance,  it  was  afterward  ascertained  that  they 
had  dogged  Croghan  for  several  days,  and  knew  well  the  charac- 
ter of  his  escort.  With  less  government  over  themselves  than 
children,  and  filled  with  the  instinct  of  devils,  their  real  object  was 
to  wreak  vengeance  on  the  English  and  gratify  a  rabid  desire  for 
blood. 

Carefully  guarded  as  a  prisoner,  Croghan  was  conducted  up  the 
Wabash  to  Vincennes,  where,  fortunately,  he  met  with  a  number 
of  his  former  friends,  who  not  only  eftiectea  his  release  but  sharply 
reprimanded  his  captors  for  their  uiyustifiable  conduct  From 
Vincennes  he  was  escorted  farther  up  the  river  to  Fort  Watanon 
and  entertained  with  much  apparent  cordiality  by  Indians  with 
whom  he  had  been  previously  acquainted.  Here  he  spent  several 
days  in  receiving  and  shaking  hands  with  deputations  of  chiefs 
and  warriors  fiK>m  the  surrounding  region,  all  of  whom  were  appar- 
ently anxious  to  be  on  friendly  terms  with  the  English,  and 
expressed  a  desire  for  the  return  of  peace.  In  contrast  with  these 
evidences  of  good  will^  a  Frenchman  arrived  with  a  message  frx)m 
a  chief  living  in  Illinois,  urging  the  Indians  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
fort  to  put  the  English  ambassador  to  death.  Despite  this  mur- 
derous request,  he  was  assured  by  his  savage  friends  t^at  they 
would  not  only  protect  his  person,  but  assist  in  taking  possession 
of  the  cotmtry  where  the  hostile  chief  resided.    Unexpectedly  a 

*^  On  the  eth  of  June  they  urived  at  the  month  of  the  WftbMh.  Here  they-  found  a 
breastwork,  suppoeed  to  have  been  erected  by  Indians.  Six  miles  further,  they 
encamped  at  a  place  called  the  *  old  Shawnee  village,*  upon  or  near  the  present  site 
of  Sbawneetown,  which  perpetuates  its  name.  At  this  place  they  remained  6 days  ft>r 
the  purpose  of  opening  a  friendly  intercouse  and  trade  with  the  Wabash  tribes ;  and 
while  here,  CoU  Croghan  sent  messengers  with  dispatches  for  Lord  (Lieut.  ?)  Fnaer 
who  had  gone  from  Fort  Pitt  as  commandant  at  Fort  ChartreiL  and  also  to  M.  Si.  AngSi 
the  former  French  commandant.*'— Mommn^  IJMA, 
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messenger  next  came  from  St.  Ange,  reqaesting  him  to  visit  Fort 
Chartres  and  adjust  afl&kirs  preparatory  to  his  withdrawal  &om 
the  fort.  As  this  was  in  accordance  with  his  intentions,  he  imme- 
diately set  out,  bat  had  not  proceeded  far  before  he  was  met  by 
Pontiac  and  a  numeroos  retbiue  of  warriors.  The  chief  had  come 
to  ofier  terms  of  peace,  and  Groghan  returned  with  him  to  the  fort 
for  consultation.  The  chiefs  and  warriors  of  the  surrounding 
nations  also  met  in  council^  and  Pontiac,  in  the  presence  of  the 
multitade,  introduced  the  pipe  of  peace  and  expressed  his  concur- 
rence in  the  firiendly  sentiments  which  had  been  interchanged  at 
the  fort  before  his  axrival.  He  declared  that  the  French  had  misled 
him  with  the  statement  that  the  English  proposed  to  stir  up  the 
Cherokees  against  his  brethren  of  IlUnois,  and  thus  reduce  them 
to  servitude.  The  English,  he  agreed,  might  take  possession  of 
Fort  Chartres  and  the  other  military  xH>sts,  but  sagaciously  inti- 
mated that  the  French  had  never  purchased  the  lands  of  the 
Illinois,  and  as  tliey  lived  on  them  by  sufferance  only,  their  suc- 
cessors would  have  no  legal  right  to  their  possession.  The  amicable 
feelings  manifested  by  the  Illinois  chiefs  who  were  present, 
obviated  the  necessity  of  his  proceeding  fartlier  westward,  and  he 
next  directed  his  attention  to  the  tribes  of  the  north-east. 

Accompanied  by  Pontiac  he  crossed  to  Fort  Miami,  and  descend- 
ing the  Maumee,  held  conferences  with  the  difterent  tribes  dwelling 
in  the  immense  forests  which  shelter  the  banks  of  the  stream. 
Passing  thence  up  the  Detroit,  he  arrived  at  the  fort  on  the  17th 
of  August,  where  he  found  a  vast  concourse  of  neighboring  tribes. 
The  fear  of  punishment,  and  the  long  privations  tbey  had  suffered 
from  the  suspension  of  the  far  trade,  had  banished  every  thought 
of  hostility,  and  all  were  anxious  for  i^eace  and  its  attendant  bless- 
ings. After  numerous  interWews  with  difterent  tribes  in  the  old 
town  hall,  where  Pontiac  first  essayed  the  execution  of  his 
treachery,  Groghan  caUed  a  final  meeting  on  the  27th  of  August. 
Imitating  the  forest  eloquence  with  which  he  had  long  been 
familiar,  he  thus  addressed  the  convocation : 

"  Children,  we  are  very  glad  to  see  so  many  of  yoa  present  at  your  ancient 
conucil  fire,  which  has  been  negleeted  for  some  time  past.  Since  then  high 
winds  ]iaye  blown  and  raised  heavy  clouds  over  your  country.  I  now,  by  this 
belt,  re-kindle  3'oar  ancient  fires,  and  throw  dry  wood  upon  it,  that  the  blaze 
may  ascend  to  heaven,  so  that  all  nations  may  gee  it  and  know  that  you  live  in 
peace  with  your  fiithers,  the  English.  By  this  belt  I  disperse  all  the  black 
deads  from  over  your  heads,  that  the  sun  may  shine  clear  on  your  women 
and  children,  and  that  those  unborn  may  enjoy  the  blessings  of  this  genenil 
peace,  now  so  happily  settled  between  your  fathers,  the  English,  and  you  and 
all  your  younger  brethren  toward  the  suusetting.** 

Pontiac  replied: 

"Father,  we  have  all  smoked  together  out  of  this  peace  pipe,  and  as  the 
Great  Spirit  has  brought  us  together  for  good,  I  declare  to  all  the  nations  that 
I  have  made  peace  with  the  Euglisli.  In  the  presence  of  all  the  tribes  now 
assembled,  I  take  the  King  of  EngUind  for  my  father,  and  dedicate  this  pipe  to 
his  use,  that  thenceforth  we  may  visit  him  and  smoke  together  in  peace." 

The  object  of  Croghan's  visit  was  now  consummated,  but  before 
he  departed  he  exacted  from  Pontiac  a  promise  that  the  following 
spring  he  would  repair  to  Oswego  and  enter  into  a  treaty  with  Sir 
William  Johnson,  in  behalf  of  the  western  nations  associated  with 
him  in  the  war. 

^^  In  the  meantime  a  hundred  Highlanders  of  the  42d  regiment, 
those  veterans  whose  battle  cry  had  echoed  over  the  bloodiest 
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fields  of  America,  had  left  Fort  Pitt  uuder  command  of  Captain 
Stirling,  and  descending  the  Ohio  undeterred  by  the  rigor  of  the 
season,  arrived  at  Chartres  just  as  the  snows  of  early  winter  began 
to  whiten  the  naked  forests.  The  flag  of  JPranoe  descended  fo>m 
the  rampart,  and  with  the  stem  courtesies  of  war  St.  Ange  yielded 
up  his  iK>8t,  the  citadel  of  Illinois,  to  its  new  masters.  Id.  that 
act  was  consummated  the  double  triumph  of  British  power  in 
America.  England  had  crushed  her  hereditary  foe }  France  in  her 
.  fall  had  left  to  irretrievable  ruin  the  savage  tribes  to  whom  her 
policy  and  self-interest  had  lent  a  transient  support"*  The  doomed 
nations  were  next  to  seal  their  submission  to  the  power  which  had 
wrought  their  ruin,  and  British  sway  would  be  complete. 

Bemiuded  of  his  promise  to  Croghan  by  the  leafy  drapery  of 
summer,  Pontiac  repaired  to  Oswego,  and  for  the  last  time  appeared 
before  the  representatives  of  English  sovereignty.  Li  the  midst 
of  a  large  concourse,  which  the  importance  of  the  occasion  had 
drawn  together,  he  arose  and  said :  ^^Father,  we  thank  the  Great 
Spirit  who  has  given  us  this  day  of  bright  skies  and  genial  warmth 
to  consider  the  great  afiairs  now  before  us.  In  his  presence,  and 
in  behalf  of  all  the  nations  toward  the  sunsetting,  of  which  I  am 
the  master,  I  now  take  you  by  the  hand.  I  call  upon  him  to  wit- 
ness, that  I  have  spoken  from  my  heart,  and  in  the  name  of  the 
tribes  which  I  represent,  I  promise  to  keep  this  covenant  as  long 
as  I  live."  Having  now  fulfilled  his  promise,  he  retired  from  the 
scene  of  his  humiliation  with  a  sad  heart  Before  his  fierce  glance 
the  vail  which  hides  the  present  from  the  future  was  withdrawn, 
and  he  saw  his  people,  deceived  by  intruding  strangers,  driven 
firom  the  home  of  their  ancestors  and  fleeing  westwai^  to  perish 
on  the  desert  with  hunger. 

After  the  treaty  he  returned  to  the  west,  and  for  three  years 
buried  his  disappointment  in  the  seclusion  of  its  dark  forests, 
providing  as  a  common  hunter  for  his  family.  In  the  earlier  part 
of  the  year  1769^  some  slight  disturbance  occurred  between  the 
Indians  of  Illinois  and  some  French  traders  living  in  and  around 
St  Louis.  Simultaneously  Pontiac  appeared  in  the  excited  region, 
but  whether  he  was  connected  with  the  disturbance  is  not  known. 
The  English  evidently  regarded  him  with  distrust  and  determined 
to  take  his  life  to  prevent  a  repetition  of  the  bloody  drama  he  had 
formerly  enacted.  Soon  after  his  arrival  he  went  to  St  Louis  and 
caUed  on  his  old  Mend  St  Ange,  then  in  command  of  the  Spanish 
garrison.  For  this  purpose  he  arrayed  himself  in  the  uniform 
which  had  been  presented  him  by  Montcalm,  and  which  he  had  the 
good  taste  never  to  wear  except  on  important  occasions.  St  Ange 
and  the  principal  inhabitants  of  the  place  gave  him  a  cordial  wel- 
come, and  exerted  themselves  to  render  his  visit  agreeable.  He 
had  oeen  there  but  a  few  days  when  he  heard  that  there  was  a 
social  gathering  of  the  Indians  at  Cahokia,  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  river,  and  informed  his  Mend  that  he  would  cross  over  and 
see  what  they  were  doing.  St  Ange,  aware  of  the  danger  he 
would  encounter,  endeavored  to  disuadehim  from  his  purpose,  but 
the  chief  boasting  tliat  he  was  not  afiraid  of  the  English,  departed. 
At  Cahokia  he  found  the  Indians  engaged  in  a  drunken  carousal, 
and  soon  becoming  intoxicated  himself,  started  to  the  neighboring 
woods,  and  shortly  afterward  was  heard  singing  magic  songs,  in 
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the  mystic  influence  of  which  he  rei)osed  the  greatest  coufl- 
dence. 

There  was  an  English  trader  in  the  village  at  the  time,  who,  in 
common  wiUi  the  rest  of  his  countrymen,  regarded  him  with  the 
greatest  distrust,  and  while  the  oportunity  was  favorable  deter- 
mined to  effect  his  destruction.  He  approached  a  vagabond  Indian 
of  theKaskaskia  tribe,  and  bribed  him  with  a  barrel  of  whiskey  to 
execute  his  murderous  intent  The  assassin  approached  the  woods, 
and  at  a  favorable  moment  glided  up  behind  the  chief  and  buried 
his  tomahawk  in  his  brain.  Thus  basely  terminated  the  carreer 
of  the  warrior,  whose  great  natural  endowments  made  him  the 
greatest  hero  of  his  race,  and  with  him  ended  their  la^t  great  struggle 
to  resist  the  inroads  of  civilized  men.  The  body  was  soon  found, 
and  the  village  became  a  pandemonium  of  howling  savages.  His 
friends,  worse  than  brutalized  by  their  flery  potations,  seized  their 
arms  to  wreak  vengeance  on  the'  peix)etrator  of  the  murdex,  but  the 
Illinois,  interposing  in  behalf  of  their  countryman,  drove  them 
fipom  the  town.  Foiled  in  their  attempt  to  obtain  retribution,  they 
fled  to  the  neighboring  nations,  and  making  known  the  momentous 
intelligence,  a  war  of  extermination  was  declared  against  the 
abettors  of  this  crime.  Swarms  of  Sacs.  Foxes,  Pottawatomies. 
and  other  northern  tribes  who  had  been  fired  by  the  eloquence  oi 
the  martyred  chief,  descended  to  the  plains  of  Illinois,  and  whole 
villages  were  extirpated  to  appease  his  shade.*  St.  Ange  pro- 
cured the  body  of  his  guest,  and  mindful  of  his  former  friendship 
buried  it  with  the  honors  of  war  near  the  fort  under  his  command 
at  St.  Louis.  His  proud  mausoleum  is  the  great  city  which  has 
since  risen  above  his  unknown  grave,  and  his  loud  requiem  the  din 
of  industry  and  the  tramp  of  thousands  descended  from  the  race 
he  hated  with  such  remorseless  rancor.  The  forest  solitudes 
through  which  he  loved  to  wander  have  been  swept  away,  his 
warriors  are  no  more,  and  the  rusty  relics  of  their  former  existence 
can  only  be  found  in  the  cabinet  of  the  antiquary,  while  the  great 
river  which  floated  only  their  frail  canoes  is  now  beat  into  foam  by 
the  powerftil  enginery  of  the  passing  steamboat. 


*It  was  Bt  thiM  ttane  that  the  tragedy  before  described  on  the  Itock  of  St.  Loola  was 
•nactedy  whioh  has  sinoe  been  known  as  ^'Staryed  Book." 
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Chapter  XV. 

1765-78— ILLINOIS  AS  A  BEITI8H  PROVINCE —Por^iW 
ExoduB  of  the  French — Their  Dielike  of  English  Lato^  and 
Restoration  of  ^heir  Own  by  the  Quebec  Bill — Land  Grants  by 
British  Coinmandants — Curums  Indian  Deeds — Conditon  of  the 
SetUemefits  m  1766^  by  Captain  Pitmaat — Brady^s  amd  MeilletUfs 
Expeditions  to  the  St.  Joseph  in  1777-78. 


It  was  on  the  10th  of  October^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ensign  of  Fiance 
-was  replaced  on  the  ramparts  of  Fort  Chartres  by  the  flag  of  Great 
Britain.  At  the  tune  the  colonies  of  the  Atlantic  seaboard  were 
assembled  in  preliminary  congress  at  New  York,  dreaming  of  lib- 
erty and  independence  for  the  continent,  while  the  great  valley 
east  of  the  Mississippi,  with  its  broad  rivers  mshing  from  the 
mountains  and  gathering  in  the  plain,  its  vast  prairies  unsuriiassed 
for  their  wealth  of  soil,  its  boandless  primeval  forests  with  tlieir 
deep  solitudes,  into  which  were  presently  to  be  summoned  the 
eager  millions  of  many  tongues  to  build  their  happy  homes,  passed 
Anally  from  the  dominion  of  France  under  the  yoke  of  Great 
Britain.*  Besides  being  constructively  a  part  of  Florida  for  over 
100  years,  during  which  time  no  Spaniard  set  foot  upon  her  soil 
or  rested  his  eye  upon  her  beautful  plains,  Illuiois,  for  nearly  90 
years,  had  been  in  the  actual  occupation  of  the  French,  their  puny 
settlements  slumbering  quietly  in  colonial  depend^ice  on  the  far- 
off  waters  of  the  Kaskaskia,  Illinois  and  Wabash.  But  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  had  gained  at  last  a  permanent  foot-hold  on  the  banks  of 
the  great  river,  and  a  new  life,  instinct  with  energy  and  progress, 
was  about  to  be  infused  into  the  country. 

M.  Neyon  de  Villiers,  long  the  commandant  of  Fort  Chartres, 
kept  from  the  French,  and  particularly  the  Indians,  so  long  as  he 
could,  a  knowledge  or  the  cession  of  the  country  to  Great  Britain 
by  the  treaty  of  Paris,  and  finally,  when  it  had  gained  pubhcily 
and  when  the  power  and  influence  of  the  great  Indian  conspirator 
was  broken,  rather  than  dwell  under  the  detested  flag  of  the  con- 
queror, he  abandoned  Illinois  in  the  summer  of  1764,  followed  by 
many  of  the  inhabitants,  to  New  Orleans.  The  command  of  the 
fort  and  country  then  devolved  upon  M.  St  Ange  de  Bellerive,  a 
veteran  Canadian  officer  of  rare  tact  and  large  experience,  who,  40 
years  prior,  had  escorted  Charlevoix  through  the  West,  the  Jesuit 
traveler  mentioning  him  with  commendation.    His  XK)sition  required 

"Butetott. 
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skill  and  address  to  save  his  feeble  colony  from  a  renewed  war 
with  the  English,  and  from  a  general  massacre  by  the  incensed 
hordes  of  savages  under  Pontiac  surrounding  him.  By  the  home 
government  he  had  been  advised  of  the  cession  to  the  British,  and 
ordered  to  surrender  the  country  upon  their  arrival  to  claim  it. 
By  repeated  embassies  from  Pontiac  and  from  various  warlike 
taribes  toward  the  east,  he  was  imjiortuned  for  assistance  against 
the  English,  and  unceasingly  tormented  by  the  Illinois  demand- 
ing arms  and  ammunition.  But  in  various  dexterous  ways,  he  put 
off  from  time  the  importunate  savages  with  fair  speeches  and  occa- 
sional presents,  while  he  anxiously  awaited  the  coming  of  tlieBritish 
garrison  to  take  possession  and  relieve  him  of  his  dilemna.*  After 
the  evacuation  of  Fort  Chartres,  he  also  retired  from  the  country, 
conducting  his  feeble  garrison  of  21  soldiers  to  the  infant  settle- 
ment of  St.  Louis,  where,  in  the  absence  of  any  Spanish  rule  as 
yet,  he  continued  t/o  exercise  the  functions  of  his  oflice  with  great 
satisfaction  to  the  people  until  November,  1770,  when  his  authority 
was  superceded  by  Plemas,  commandant  under  the  Spanish  gov- 
ernment. By  a  secret  treaty,  ratified  November  3, 1762,  the  ^ng 
of  France  had  ceded  to  the  king  of  Spain  all  the  territor}"^  west  of  the 
Mississippi  to  its  remotest  tributaries,  including  New  Orleans ;  but 
th^  civil  jurisdiction  of  Spain  was  not  enforced  in  Upper  Louis- 
iana until  1769.t  Prior  to  his  departure,  with  a  fatherly  care  and 
benevolent  intent,  St.  Ange  instituted  for  those  he  left  behind  in 
Illinois  some  wise  and  i^utory  regulations  regarding  titles  to 
tbeir  lands.| 

The  exodus  of  the  old  Canadian  French  was  large  just  prior,and 
during  the  British  occupation.  Unwilling  to  dweU  under  the  flag 
of  their  hereditary  enemy,  many,  including  some  of  the  wealth- 
iest families,  removed  with  tlieir  slaves  and  other  personal  effects, 
mostly  to  Upper  Louisiana,  just  across  the  Mississippi,  and  settled 
in  the  small  hamlet  of  St.  Genevieve.  Others  joined  and  aided 
Laclede  in  founding  the  present  great  city  of  St.  Louis,  the  site  of 
which  had  then  but  just  been  selected  as  a  depot  for  the  fur  com- 
pany of  Louisiana.  The  number  of  inhabitants  of  foreign  lineage 
residing  in  the  Illinois  settlements  was  estimated  as  follows: 
White  men  able  to  bear  arms,  700 ;  white  women,  500 ;  their  chil- 
dren, 850;  negroes  of  both  sexes,  900;  total,  2,950.  Bythehegira, 
one-third  of  the  whites  and  a  greater  proportion  of  the  b^ks 
removed,  leaving  probably  less  than  2,000  souls  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  British  occupation,  during  which  the  influx  did  not 
more  than  keep  pace  with  the  efflux.  Few  Englidi  or  Americans 
even  visited  the  country  under  the  British  rule,  and  less  settled. 
Scarcely  an  Anglo-Saxon  (other  than  the  British  troops,  traders, 
officers  and  favored  land  speculators)  was  seen  there  during 
this  time,  and  until  the  conquest  of  Clark  in  1778. 

Captain  Sterling,  of  the  42d  Royal  Highlanders,  brought  out 
with  him^  and  in  taking  possession  of  Fort  Chartres,  published 
thefollowmg  proclamation: 

"  By  His  Excellency,  Thomas  Guge,  Major-General  of  the  King's  annies, 
Colonel  of  the  d2d  regiment,  Qenerarcommanding  in  chief  all  the  forces  of  His 
Majesty  in  Kortli  America,  etc.,  etc : 

^Seehis  letter  to  GoyernorD*Abbadle,  Sept.  9Ui. 
f  Monette'8  Valley  of  the  Mtostelppi. 
peek's  Annate  of  the  West. 
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"Whereas,  by  the  peace  concluded  at  Paris,  on  the  10th  of  February,  1768,  the 
country  of  the  IlliuoU  has  been  ceded  to  His  Britannic  Majesty,  and  the  tailing 
possession  of  the  said  country  of  the  Illinois  by  troops  of  His  Majesty,  though 
delated,  has  been  determined  upon,  we  have  found  it  good  to  malce  k^own  to 
tlie  inhabitants — 

"That  His  Majesty  grants  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Illinois  the  libertyof  the 
Catholic  religion,  as  it  has  already  been  granted  to  his  subjects  in  Canada;  he 
lias  consequently  given  the  most  precise  and  effective  oraers,  to  the  end  that 
his  new  Roman  Catholic  subjects  of  the  Illinois  may  exercise  the  worship  of 
their  religion  according  to  the  rights  of  the  Roman  Church,  in  the  same  manner 
as  in  Canada; 

"  Tliat  His  Majesty,  moreover,  agrees  that  the  French  inhabitants,  or  others, 
who  have  been  subjects  of  the  Most  Christian  Ktuff,  may  retire  in  full  safety 
and  freedom,  wherever  they  please,  even  to  New  Orleans,  or  any  other  part  of 
Louisiana,  although  it  should  happen  that  the  Spaniards  take  possession  of  it 
in  the  name  of  His  Catholic  Majesty ;  and  they  may  sell  their  estate,  provided 
it  be  to  subjects  of  His  Majesty,  and  transport  their  effects,  as  well  as  persons, 
without  restraint  upon  their  emigration,  under  any  pretense  whatever,  except 
in  consequence  of  debts  or  of  criminal  process ; 

'*  That  those  who  choose  to  retain  their  lauds  and  become  sybjccts  of  His 
Majesty,  shall  enjoy  the  same  rights  and  privileges,  the  same  security  for  their 
persons  and  effects  and  libeitv  of  trade,  as  the  old  subjects  of  the  King; 

**That  they  are  commandedf,  by  these  presents,  to  take  the  oath  of  fidelity 
and  obedience  to  His  Majesty,  in  presence  of  fiieur  Sterling,  Captain  of  the 
Highland  regiment,  the  bearer  hereof,  and  furnished  with  our  full  powers  for 
this  purpose; 

'*  That  we  recommend  forcibly  to  the  inhabitants,  to  conduct  themselves  like 
good  and  faithful  subjects,  avoiding  by  a  wise  and  prudent  demeanor  all  cause 
of  complaint  against  them ; 

*'  That  they  act  in  concert  with  His  Majesty's  offlcen,  so  that  his  troops  may 
take  peaceable  possession  of  all  the  posts,  and  order  be  kept  in  the  country ;  by 
this  means  alone  they  will  spare  His  Majesty  the  necessity  of  recurring  to  force 
of  arms,  and  will  find  themselves  saved  from  the  scourge  of  a  bloody  war,  and 
of  all  the  evils  which  the  march  of  an  army  into  their  country  would  draw 
after  it" 

"  We  direct  that  these  presents  be  read,  published,  and  posted  up  in  the 
usual  places. 

'^  Done  and  given  at  Headquarters,  New  York.  Signed  with  our  hand,  sealed 
with  our  seal  at  arms,  and  countersigned  by  our  Secretary,  this  80th  of  De- 
cember, 1764 

"Thomab  Gagb,  [L.  8.] 
"  By  BU  JBxeeVenof: 

**  G.  Aaturiw." 

With  snch  fair  and  liberal  concessions,  so  well  calculated  to  gain 
the  favor  and  aftection  of  the  French,  and  stay  their  emigration, 
Captain  Sterling  began  the  government  of  this  isolated  colony. 
But  it  was  destined  to  be  of  short  duration.  He  died  some  three 
months  after  his  arrival,  leaving  the  ofidcc  of  conmiandant  vacant. 
Under  these  circumstances  their  former  beloved  commandant,  M. 
St.  Ange,  returned  to  Fort  Ghartres  and  discharged  the  duties  of 
the  office  until  a  successor  to  Captain  Sterling  should  be  sent  out. 
Major  Fraeer  was  next  sent  out  from  Fort  Pitt.  He  exercised  a 
brief  but  arbitrary  power  over  the  settlements,  when  he  was  re- 
lieved by  a  Colonel  Keed,  who  proved  for  the  colonists  a  bad 
exchange.  For  18  months  he  enacted  the  petty  tyrant  by  a  series 
of  militory  oppressions  over  these  feeble  settlements,  which  were, 
by  reason  of  their  isolation,  entirely  without  redress.  He  was,  how- 
ever, at  last  removed  and  succeeded  by  Lieutenant  Colonel  Wil- 
kiiis,  who  arrived  September  5, 1768.  He  brought  orders  for  the 
establishment  of  a  court  of  justice  in  Illinois  for  the  administra- 
tion of  the  laws  and  the  adjustment  and  trial  of  all  controversies 
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existiBg  between  the  people  relating  to  debts  or  property,  either 
real  or  personal. 

On  the  2l8t  of  November,  1768,  Col.  Wilkins  issued  his  procla- 
mation for  a  civil  administration  of  the  laws  of  the  country.  For 
this  purpose  he  appointed  seven  magistrates  or  judges,  from 
among  t^e  people,  as  a  civil  tribunal,  to  hold  monthly  terms  of 
court.  The  names  of  these  first  exponents  of  the  principles  of  the 
common  law  of  England  ux>on  the  soil  of  Illinois,  we  are  unable  to 
transmit.  A  term  of  this  court  was  held,  commencing  December 
6, 1768,  at  Fort  Ohartres,  which  was  the  first  common  law  juris- 
diction ever  exercised  within  the  present  limits  of  Illinois.  Al- 
though we  call  this  a  common  law  court,  it  was  in  x>o]nt  of  fact  a 
very  nondescript  affair.  It  was  a  court  of  first  and  last  resort — ^no 
appeal  lay  from  it.  It  was  the  highest,  as  well  as  lowest — the 
only  court  in  the  country.  It  proved  anything  but  i>opular,  and 
it  is  just  possible  that  the  honorable  judges,  themselves  taken 
from  among  the  people,  may  not  have  been  the  most  enlightened 
exponents  of  the  law.  The  people  were  under  the  laws  of  England, 
but  the  trial  by  jury — ^that  great  bulwark  of  the  subject's  right, 
coeval  with  the  common  law  and  reiterated  in  the  British  Consti- 
tution— the  French  mind  was  unable  to  appreciate,  particu- 
larly in  civil  trials.  They  thought  it  very  inconsistent  that  the 
English  should  refer  nice  questions  relating  to  the  rights  of 
property  to  a  tribunal  consisting  of  tailors,  shoemakers  or  other 
artisans  and  tradespeople,  for  determination,  rather  than  the 
judges  learned  in  the  law.  While  thus  under  the  English  admin- 
istration civil  jurisprudence  was  sought  to  be  brought  nearer  to 
the  x>^ople,  where  it  should  be,  it  failed,  because,  owing  to  the 
teachings  and  perhaps  genius  of  the  French  mind,  it  could  not  be 
made  of  the  people.  For  near 90  years  had  these  settlement's  been 
ruled  by  the  dicta  and  decisions  of  theocratic  and  military  tribu- 
nals, absolute  in  both  civil  and  criminal  cases,  but,  as  may  well  be 
imagined,  in  a  pnost  so  remote,  where  there  was  neither  wealth, 
culture  nor  fashion,  all  incentives  to  oppress  the  colony  remained 
dormant,  and  the  extraordinary  powers  of  the  priests  and  com- 
mandants were  exercised  in  a  patriarchal  spiiit  which  gained  the 
love  and  implicit  confidence  of  tlie  x)eople.  Believing  that  their 
rulers  were  ever  right,  they  gave  themselves  no  trouble  or  pains 
to  review  their  acts.  Indeed,  many  years  later,  when  Illinois  had 
passed  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  the  perplexed 
inhabitants,  unable  to  comprehend  the  to  them  complicated  ma- 
chinery of  republicanism,  begged  to  be  delivered  from  the  intoler- 
able burden  of  self-government  and  again  subjected  to  the  will  of 
a  military  commandant. 

In  1774  the  English  Parliament  restored  to  the  people  their 
ancient  laws  in  civil  cases,  without  the  trial  by  jury ;  guaranteed 
the  free  exercise  of  their  religion,  and  reliabilitated  the  Eoman 
Catholic  clergy  with  the  privileges  stipulated  in  the  articles  of 
capitulation  of  Montreal  in  1760.  The  act  was  known  as  the 
"Quebec  bill,"  which  extended  the  boundaries  of  the  province  of 
Quebec  to  the  Mississippi,  including  all  the  French  inhabitants  at 
Detroit,  Mackinaw,  on  the  Wabash,  and  in  the  Illinois  country. 
Its  object  was  to  firmly  attach  these  remote  French  colonies,  as 
well  as  all  Canada,  to  the  English  government,  and  to  thwart  the 
rising  opposition  of  the  colonies  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard  to  its 
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policy.  The  latter  strongly  disapprobated  it,  viewing  it  as  but 
another  stroke  of  ministerial  policy  to  secure  the  aid  of  the  French 
toward  their  subjugation.  The  colonists  were  then  oi>enly  arrayed 
against  the  arbitrary  acts  of  the  home  government.  At  a  conven- 
tion held  at  Falmouth,  Mass.,  September  22, 1774,  it  was  resolved 
that  ^^As  the  very  extraordinary  and  alarming  act  for  establishing 
the  Roman  Catholic  religion  and  French  laws  in  Canada  may 
introduce  the  French  or  Indians  into  our  frontier  towns,  we  recom- 
mend that  every  town  and  individual  in  this  country  should  be 
provided  with  a  proi)er  stock  of  military  stores,"  etc.  The  French 
colonists,  apprised  of  the  bitter  opposition  of  the  English  colonists 
to  the  Quebec  biU,  and  believing  that  Purit(inism  was  inclined  to 
deprive  them  of  the  religious  privileges  granted  by  it,  were  bound 
the  closer  to  the  support  of  the  government  during  the  first  years 
of  the  revolutionary  war.  It  is  asserted  that  the  French  supplied 
Indian  war  parties  with  arms  and  ammunition  to  commit  depre- 
dations upon  the  western  frontiers  of  the  English  settlements.* 

After  the  acquisition  of  New  France  by  Great  Britain,  the  king, 
by  his  proclamation  of  October  7th,  1763,  forbade  his  subjects 
^^  making  any  purchases  or  settlements  whatever,  or  taking  pos- 
session of  any  of  the  lauds  beyond  the  sources  of  any  of  the  rivers 
which  fall  into  the  Atlantic  ocean  from  the  west  or  northwesf 
The  policy  was  to  reserve  this  vast  and  fertile  region  as  a  hunting 
ground  for  the  Indians,  and  by  means  of  the  lakes  place  withiii 
British  control  their  enormous  fur  and  i)eltry  trade ;  to  confine  the 
English  colonies  to  the  seaboard  within  the  reach  of  British  ship- 
ping, which  would  be  more  promotive  of  trade  and  commerce, 
while  the  granting  of  large  bodies  of  land  in  the  remote  interior,  it 
was  apprehended,  would  tend  to  separate  and  render  independent 
the  people,  who  would  want  to  set  up  for  themselves.t 

Notwithstanding  this  policy  of  the  home  government,  the  most 
noticeable  feature  of  Colonel  Wilkiiis'  administration  was  the  won- 
derful liberality  with  which  he  parceled  out  the  rich  domain  over 
which  he  ruled  in  large  tracts  to  his  favorites  in  Dlinois,  Philadel- 
phia and  elsewhere,  without  other  consideration  than  the 
requiring  of  them  to  re-convey  to  him  an  int^erest.  Under  the 
proclamation  of  the  king,  dated  October  7, 1763,  the  taking  or  pur- 
chasing of  lands  from  the  Indians  in  any  of  the  American  colonies 
was  strictly  forbidden,  without  special  leave  or  license  being  first 
obtained.  In  view  of  this  prohibition,  Colonel  Wilkins  and  some 
others  of  the  commanders  during  the  British  occupation  of  Illinois, 
from  1765  to  1775,  seem  to  have  considered  the  property  of  the 
French  absentees  as  actually  forfeited,  and  granted  it  away.  But 
this  transaction  never  received  the  sanction  of  the  king ;  by  no 
official  act  was  this  property  in  any  manner  annexed  to  the  Brit- 
ish crown.  True,  under  the  laws  of  England,  an  alien  could  not 
hold  land,  yet  to  divest  his  title,  and  cause  it  to  become  escheated, 
a  process  in  the  natture  of  an  inquisition  was  necessary.  Did  not 
the  same  rule  apply  in  the  case  of  a  conquered  country  before  the 
forfeiture  of  the  lands  of  an  absentee  became  complete f 

Colonel  Wilkins'  grants  amounted  to  many  thousands  of  acres. 
One  became  afterwtuxis  somewhat  notorious.       It  was   made  to 


*Dlllon'8  Ind.  90, 

tSee  letter  of  tbe  Royal  Oovemor  of  Georflla  to  the  British  Lords  of  Trade.  Vm 
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John  Baynton,  Samuel  Wharton  and  George  Morgan,  merchants 
of  Philadelphia—who,  "  trading  in  this  country,  have  gi"eatly  con- 
tributed to  his  mf^esty's  service" — "for  range  of  cattle  and  for 
tilling  grain,"  said  to  contain  13,986  acres,  but  the  metes  and 
bounds  disclosed  it  to  cover  some  30,000  acres.*  It  was  a  mag- 
nificent domain,  lying  between  the  villages  of  Kaskaskia  and 
Prairie  du  Boeher,  in  the  present  county  of  Bandolph.  The  con- 
veyance opens  and  closes  with  the  flourishes  of  the  period :  **  John 
Wilkins,  Esq.,  lieutenant  colonel  of  his  msyesty's  18tb,  or  royal 
regiment  of  Ireland,  governor  and  commandant  throughout  the 
Illinois  country',  sends  greeting  "  etc.,  etc.,  whereunto  he  "  set  his 
hand  and  seal-at-arms  at  Fort  Chartres,  this  12th  day  of  April,  in 
the  ninth  year  of  the  reign  of  our  sovereign,  Lord  George  the  Third, 
king  of  Great  Britain.  France  and  Ireland,"  etc.,  etc.^  1769.  A 
condition  is  annexed  that  "The  foregoing  be  void  il*  disapproved 
of  by  his  majesty  or  the  commander-in-chief." 

On  the  25th  of  June  following,  at  Fort  Chartres,  George  Morgan 
and  J.  Bamsey  executed  an  instrument  of  writing,  reciting  a 
somber  of  grants  besides  the  foregoing,  together  witli  the  names 
of  the  grantees,  wherein  in  consideration  of  Colonel  John  Wilkins, 
"the  better  to  promote  the  said  service,  has  agreed  to  be  interested 
one  sixth  part  therein,"  they  "engage  that  each  of  the  before  men- 
tioned persons  shall  assign  over  to  the  whole,  and  to  Colonel 
Wilkins,  five-sixth  parts  thereof,"  etc.  For  the  better  carryhig 
ont  of  their  plans,  the  British  ofQcers,  and  their  grantees  perhaps, 
committed  a  wanton  outrage  on  the  records  of  the  ancient  French 
grants  at  Kaskaskia,  destroying  to  a  great  extent  their  regular 
chain  of  title  and  conveyances*! 

By  act  of  congress  of  1788,  the  Governor  of  the  Korthwestem 
territory  was  authorized  to  confirm  the  i)ossessions  and  titles  of 
the  French  and  Canadian  inhabitants  and  other  settlers  on  the 
public  lands,  who,  on  or  before  1788,  had  professed  themselves 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  or  any  one  of  them.  Governor  St. 
Clair  confirmed  many  of  these  grants  in  a  very  loose  manner, 
sometimes  by' the  bundle.  But  this  British  grant  of  30,000  acres, 
which  had  been  assigned  to  John  Edgar,  was  patented  by  the 
Governor  to  Edgar  and  his  (the  Governor's)  son,  John  Murray  St. 
Glair,  to  whom  Edgar,  previous  to  the  confirmation,  had  conveyed  a 
moiety  by  deed.  Much  fault  was  found  with  this  and  many  other 
transactions,  and  some  grave  charges  were  made  by  Michael  Jones 
and  E.  Backus,  U.  S.  land  commissioners  for  the  district  of  Kas- 
kaskia, as  to  the  manner  of  obtaining  confinnation  of  innumerable 
old  land  grants.  But  the  title  to  the  claim  in  question  was  after- 
ward confirmed  by  the  U.  S.  Government  to  Edgar  and  St.  Clair, 
notwithstanding  the  adverse  report  of  the  commissioners.  Edgar 
was  for  many  years  the  largest  land  holder  and  richest  man  in 
Illinois.  He  had  deserted  the  British  naval  service,  and  in  1784 
came  to  Kaskaskia  with  a  stock  of  goods. 

At  an  Indian  council  held  at  Kaskaskia,  in  1773,  an  association 
of  English  traders  and  merchants,  styling  themselves  "Illinois 
Land  Company 2"  obtained,  July  5th,  from  ten  chiefs  and  head  men 
of  the  Kaskaskias,  Cahokias,  and  Peorias,  by  a  curiously  signed 
deed,  two  immense  tracts  of  land,  the  first 

^Americsn  State  Papers,  vol.  11,  Public  Lands.  " 
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"  BeglnniDg  at  the  mouth  of  the  Huron  creek,  called  b^  the  French  the  river 
of  Mary,  being  about  a  league  below  the  mouth  of  the  Kaskaskia  river ;  thence 
a  northward  of  east  course,  iu  a  direct  line  to  the  Hilly  Plains,  eight  leagues  or 
thereabouts,  be  the  same  more  or  less;  thence  the  same  course,  iu  a  direct  liue 
to  the  Crabtree  Plains,  seventeen  leagues,  or  thereabouts,  be  tlie  same  more  or 
less;  thence  the  same  course,  in  a  direct  line  to  a  remarketble  place  known  by 
the  name  of  the  Big  Buffalo  Hoofs,  seventeen  leagues,  or  thereabouts,  be  the 
same  more  or  less ;  thence  the  same  course,  in  a  direct  line  to  the  Salt  Lick 
creek,  about  seven  leagues,  be  the  same  more  or  less ;  thence  crossing  the  said 
creek,  about  one  league  below  the  ancient  Shawneestowu,  in  an  easterly 
or  a  to  the  north  of  east  course,  in  a  direct  line  to  the  river  Ohio,  about  four 
leagues,  be  the  same  more  or  less;  thence  down  the  Ohio,  by  the  several 
courses  thereof,  until  it  empties  itself  into  the  Mississippi,  about  thirty-five 
leagues,  be  the  same  more  or  less ;  and  then  up  the  Mississippi,  by  the  several 
courses  thereof,  to  the  place  of  beginning,  thirty -three  leagues,  or  thereabouts, 
be  the  same  more  or  less." 

This,  it  will  be  perceived  by  tracing  the  line,  included  ten  or 
twelve  of  the  most  southerly  counties  in  the  State. 
The  other  tract  was  bounded  as  follows : 

"Beginning  at  a  place  or  point  in  a  direct  line  opposite  to  the  month  of  the 
Missouri  river ;  thence  up  the  Mississippi,  by  the  several  courses  thereof,  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Illinois  river,  about  six  leagues,  be  the  same  more  or  less; 
and  then  up  the  Illinois  river,  by  the  several  courses  thereof,  to  Chicagou  or 
Garlick  creek,  about  ninety  leagues  or  thereabouts,  be  the  same  more  or  less; 
then  nearly  a  northerly  course,  in  a  direct  line,  to  a  certain  place  remarkable, 
being  the  ground  on  which  an  engagement  or  battle  was  fought,  about  forty 
or  fifty  years  ago,  between  the  Pewaria  and  Rinard  Indians,  about  50  leagues, 
be  the  same  more  or  less;  thence  by  the  same  courae,  iu  a  direct  line,  to  two 
remarkable  hills,  close  together,  iu  the  middle  of  a  large  prairie  or  plain,  about 
forty  leagues,  be  the  same  more  or  less ;  theuce  a  north-east  course,  in  a  direct 
line,  to  a  remarkable  spring,  known  by  the  Indians  by  the  name  of  Foggy 
Spring,  about  fourteen  leagues,  be  the  same  more  or  less;  theuce  in  the  same 
course,  in  a  direct  line,  to  a  ereat  mountain  to  the  northward  of  White  Bufialo 
Plain,  about  fifteen  leagues,  be  the  same  more  or  less;  thence  nearly  a  south- 
west course,  in  a  direct  liue,  to  the  place  of  beginning,  about  forty  leagues,  be 
the  same  more  or  less." 

The  consideration  recited  in  the  deed  of  conveyance  was :  250 
blankets,  260  stroudes,  ^0  shirts,  150  pairs  of  stroud  and  half 
thick  stockings,  150  stroud  breechcloths,  500  lbs.  of  gunpowder, 
4,000  lbs.  of  lead,  1  gross  of  knives,  30  lbs.  of  vermilion,  2,000 
gunflints,  200  lbs.  of  brass  kettles,  200  lbs.  of  tobacco,  3  doz.  gilt 
looking-glasses,  1  gross  gun  worms,  2  gross  awls,  1  gross  fire 
steels,  10  doz.  of  gartering,  10,000  lbs.  of  flour,  500  bus.  of  Indian 
corUp  12  horses,  12  homed  cattle,  20  bus.  of  salt,  20  guns,  and  5 
shillings  in  money.  This  deed  was  duly  signed  by  the  Indian 
chiefs  and  attested  by  the  names  of  ten  x)ersous,  and  was  recorded 
in  the  office  of  a  notary  public  at  Kaskaskia,  September  2d,  1773. 
The  transaction  was  effected  for  the  Illinois  Laud  Company  by  a 
member  named  William  Murray,  then  a  trader  in  the  Illinois 
country.  There  belonged  to  it  two  members  in  London,  ten  in 
Philadelphia,  two  in  Lancaster,  thrfee  in  various  counties  of  Penn- 
sylvania, one  in  Pittsburg,  and  George  Oastler  and  James  Kumsey, 
merchants  of  the  Illinois  countiy.  The  names  indicate  the  members 
to  have  been  mostly  Jews. 

In  1776,  Louis  Vi\iat,  a  merchant  of  the  Illinois  country,  acting 
as  the  agent  of  an  association  denominated  the  Wabash  Land 
Company,*  obtained  by  a  deed  dated  October  18th,  from  eleven 
Piankeshaw    chiefs,  immense  tracts  of  land  lying  on  both  sides  of 

*We  reooffolM  in  this  oompany  some  of  the  same  names  as  in  the  Illinois  Company. 
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the  Ouabach  river,  one  commencing  at  Gat  river  52  leagues  above 
Vincennes,  to  Point  Coupee,  with  40  leagues  in  width  on  the  east 
side  and  30  leagues  (90  miles)  on  the  west  side— Illinois.  Another 
tract,  also  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  beginning  at  the  mouth  of 
White  river,  to  the  Ohio,  50  leagues,  and  extending  40  leagues  into 
Indiana  and  30  into  Illinois.  The  number  of  acres  contained  in 
these  grants  was  about  37,497,600.  The  consideration  was  much 
the  same  as  recited  in  the  other  purchases.  The  deed  was  regis- 
tered, as  the  other,  at  Easkaskia. 

The  title  thus  acquired  to  enorfnons  bodies  of  fertile  lands,  was 
contrary  to  the  King's  proclamation,  and  at  best  imperfect.  But 
it  was  the  revolt  of  the  colonies  and  the  establishment  of  their 
independence  that  frustrated  the  schemes  of  these  powerful  com- 
panies. Their  grants  might  otherwise  have  been  perfected  by  the 
King.  In  1780  (April  29th),  the  two  land  companies  effected  a 
consolidation  under  the  style  of  <^The  United  Illinois  and  Wabash 
Land  Companies."  Through  their  agents  they  now  applied  to 
congress  rei>eatedly  for  a  recognition  and  confirmation  of  their 
Indian  grants,  in  part  at  least,  their  efforts  running  through  a 
period  of  20  years— 1787, 1791, 1797, 1804  and  1810;  but  that  body 
was  firm,  and  all  their  applications  were  rejected. 

We  here  give  some  valuable  extracts  from  an  old  English  report 
of  108  pages,  entitled,  "The  present  state  of  the  European  Settle- 
ments on  the  Mississippi,"  by  Captain  Phillip  Pitman,  published 
at  London  in  1770.  Captain  Pitman  was  engineer  in  the  British 
army  and  was  seut  out  to  make  a  survey  of  the  forts  and  report 
the  condition  of  the  villages  and  improvements  in  these  newly 
acquired  territories  of  the  British  crown.  This  work  is  a  docu- 
ment of  rare  value,  filling  up,  as  it  does  in  a  measure,  a  hiatus 
in  Illinois  history  lor  which  there  are  no  other  authentic  sources 
of  information.  He  visited  Illinois  in  1766.  Of  Kaakaskia,  he 
gives  the  following  description : 

'*  The  village  of  Kotre  Dame  de  Cascasquias  is  by  far  the  most  coDsiderable 
settlement  in  the  country  of  the  IIHuois,  as  well  from  its  number  of  inhabi- 
tants as  from  its  advantageous  situation.         *  *  *  •  * 

**  Mons.  Paget  was  the  first  who  introduced  water-mills  in  this  country,  and 
he  constructed  a  very  fine  one  on  the  river  Cascasquias,  which  was  both  for 
grinding  corn  and  sawing  boards.  It  lies  about  one  mile  from  the  village. 
The  mill  proved  fatal  to  liim,  being  killed  as  he  was  working  It^  with  two 
negroes,  b^  a  party  of  the  Cherokees,  in  the  .year  1764. 

'*  Tlie  principal  buildings  are  the  church  and  Jesuits'  House,  which  has  a 
small  chapel  adjoiniuff  it;  these,  as  well  as  some  other  houses  in  tlie  village. 
are  built  of  stone,  and,  considering  this  part  of  the  world,  make  a  very  good 
appearance.  The  Jesuits'  plantation  consisted  of  240  arpents  (an  arpent  is 
86-100  of  an  acre)  of  cultivated  land,  a  very  good  stock  of  cattle,  and  a  brewery ; 
^  hich  was  sold  by  the  French  commandant,  after  the  country  was  ceded  to  the 
English,  for  the  crown,  in  consequence  of  the  suppression  of  the  order. 

"  Moos.  Beauvais  was  the  purchaser,  who  Is  the  richest  of  the  English  sub- 
jects in  this  countr}' ;  he  keeps  80  slaves ;  he  furnishes  86.000  welfht  of  flour  to 
the  King's  magazine,  which  was  only  part  of  the  harvest  he  reaped  in  one  year. 
Sixty-five  families  reside  in  this  village,  lieside  merchants,  other  casual  people, 
and  slaves.  The  fort,  which  Was  burnt  down  in  October,  1766,  stood  on  the 
summit  of  a  high  rock  opposite  the  village  and  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
river.  It  was  an  oblong  quadrangle,  of*which  the  extreme  polygon  measured 
290  by  251  feet  It  was  built  of  very  thick  square  timber,  and  dove-tailed  at 
the  angles.  An  officer  and  twenty  soldiers  are  quartered  in  the  village.  The 
officer  governs  the  inhabitants,  under  the  direction  of  the  commandant  at 
Fort  Chartres.    Here  are  also  two  companies  of  militia." 
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Prairie  da  Bocher-*-^^  La  Prairie  des  Boches" — is  described  as 
being 

^  Abont  17  [14]  miles  from  Gascasqniaa.  It  is  a  small  Tillagje,  consisUng  of 
22  dwelling  houses,  all  of  which  are  inhabited  by  as  many  families.  Here  is  a 
little  chape),  formerly  a  chapel  of  ease  to  the  church  at  Fort  Chartres.  The 
inhabitants  are  very  industrious,  and  raise  a  great  deal  of  corn  and  every  kind 
of  stock.  The  Tillage  is  two  miles  from  Fort  Chartres.  [This  was  LiiUe 
Village,  which  was  a  mile  or  more  nearer  than  the  Fort.]  It  takes  its  name 
from  its  situation,  being  built  under  a  rock  that  runs  parallel  with  the  river 
Mississsippi  at  a  league  distance,  for  40  miles  up.  Here  is  a  company  of  militia^ 
the  Gaptam  of  which  regulates  the  police  of  the  Tillage. 

"  Sai'iit  Phillipe  is  a  small  village  about  five  miles  from  Fort  Chartres,  on  the 
road  to  Eaoquias.  There  are  about  sixteen  houses  and  a  small  church  standing ; 
all  of  the  inhabitants,  except  the  Captain  of  the  miUtia,  deserted  it  in  1766,  and 
went  to  the  French  side,  (Missouil)  The  Captain  of  the  militia  has  about 
twenty  slaves,  a  good  stock  of  cattle,  and  a  water-mill  for  com  and  planks. 
This  village  stamls  on  a  veiy  fine  meadow,  about  one  mile  from  the  Mis- 
sissippi.** 

*'The  Tillage  of  Saint  Famille  de  Kaoqoias  (Cahokla)  is  generally  reckoned 
fifteen  leagues  from  Fort  Chartres  and  six  leaf^ues  below  the  mouth  of  the 
Missouri.  It  stands  near  the  side  of  the  Mississippi,  and  is  marked  from 
the  rlTer  by  an  island  (Duncan*s)  two  leagues  long.  The  Tillage  is  opposite 
the  center  of  this  island ;  it  is  long  and  straggling,  being  three-fourths  of  a  mile 
from  one  end  to  the  other.  It  contains  forty-fiTe  dwelling  houses,  and  a  church 
near  its  center.  The  situation  is  not  well  chosen,  as  in  the  floods  it  is  generally 
overflowed  two  or  three  feet  deep.  This  was  the  first  settlement  on  the  Mis- 
sisslpoi.  The  land  was  purchased  of  the  savages  by  a  few  Canadians,  some  of 
whom  married  women  of  the  Kaoqulas  nation,  andothera  brought  wItcs  from 
Canada,  and  then  resided  there,  leaTing  their  children  to  sucoMd  them.  The 
inhabitants  of  this  place  depend  more  on  hunting  and  their  Indian  trade  than 
on  agriculture,  as  they  scarcely  raise  corn  enough  for  their  own  cousumption ; 
they  hsTe  a  ^reat  plenty  of  poultry  and  vood  stocks  of  homed  cattle. 

*'  The  mission  of  St.  Sulpice  had  a  Tbry  fine  plantation  here,  and  an  excellent 
house  built  on  it.    They  sold  this  estate,  and  a  Teiy  good  mill  for  com  and 

?lanks,  to  a  Frenchman  who  chose  to  remain  under  the  English  gOTernment. 
hey  also  disposed  of  thir^  negroes  and  a  good  stock  of  cattle  to  different 
people  in  the  country,  and  returned  to  France  in  1704.  What  is  called  the 
fort,  is  a  small  house  standing  in  the  center  of  the  Tillage.  It  difien  nothing 
fh)m  the  other  houses,  except  in  being  one  of  the  poorest.  It  was  formerly 
inclosed  with  high  palisades,  but  these  were  torn  down  and  bumt.  Indeed  a 
fort  at  this  place  could  be  of  but  little  use.** 

Eegardiug  the  soil,  products  and  commerce^  of  the  colony,  Pitt- 
man  says: 

"  The  soil  of  this  country,  in  general,  is  Tery  rich  and  luxuriant ;  ft  produces 
all  kinds  of  European  grains,  hops,  heinpt  flax,  cotton  and  tobiusoo,  and 
European  fhiits  come  to  great  perfection.  The  inhabitants  make  wine  of  the 
wild  grapes,  which  is  Tory  ineliriating,  and  is,  in  color  and  taste,  very  like  the 
red  wine  of  ProTence. 

In  the  late  wars,  New  Orleans  and  the  lower  parts  of  Louisiana  were  sup- 
plied with  flour,  beef,  wines,  hams  and  other  proTiuons,  from  this  country.  At 
present  its  commerce  is  mostly  conflned  to  the  peltrr  and  fbrs,  which  are  got 
in  traffic  from  the  Indians ;  for  which  are  reoelTed  in  retum  such  Snropeaa 
commodities  as  are  necessary  to  carry  on  that  commeroe  and  the  support  of  its 
iAhabitants." 

Of  the  Indians,  he  says : 

'*  The  principal  Indian  nations  in  this  oountry  are,  the  Caarasqniaa,  Eaho* 

?uias,  Mitchigamias,  and  Peoyas;  these  four  tribes  are  generally  called  the 
ilinois  Indians.  Except  in  the  hunting  seasons,  th«r  reside  near  the  English 
settlemen^s  in  this  oountry.  They  are  a  poor,  debauched,  and  detestable 
people.  They  count  about  850  warriors.  The  Panquidias.  Mascoutins,  Ml- 
amies,  Kickapousb  and  Pyatonons,  though  not  rery  nimieroaa»  are  a  brareand 
warlike  people.** 

Of  old  Fort  Chartres,  the  strongest  fortress  in  the  Mississippi 
valley,  which  was  re-bnilt  by  the  French  goyemment  in  1766, 
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daring  the  French  and  Bnglish  war  in  America^  Oaptain  Pitman 
fomiahes  the  following  description: 

**  Fort  Chtttret,  when  it  belonged  to  France,  wm  the  seat  of  the  goTernment 
of  the  niinoia  T%e  headquarters  of  the  En^^h  oommanding  officer  ib  now 
here,  who,  in  ihct,  is  the  arbitrary  goyemor  of  the  country.  The  fort  is  an 
irregular  quadrangle ;  the  sides  of  the  exterior  polygon  are  490  feet.  It  is 
built  of  stone,  and  plastered  oyer,  and  is  only  designed  as  a  defense  against  the 
Indiana  The  walls  are  two  feel  two  inches  thick,  and  are  pierced  with  loop- 
holes at  regnhurdislanoesi,  and  with  two  port-holes  for  cannon  in  the  facies  and 
two  in  the  flanks  of  each  bastion.  The  ditch  has  neyer  been  finished.  The 
entrance  to  the  fort  is  through  a  yeiy  handsome  rustic  gate.  Within  the  walls 
is  a  banquette  raised  three  feet,  for  the  men  to  stand  on  when  they  fire  through 
the  loop-holes.  The  buildings  within  the  fort  are,  a  commandant's  and  a  com- 
missary's house,  the  magazine  of  stores,  corps  de  garde,  and  two  barracks ; 
these  occupy  the  square.  Within  the  gorges  of  the  bastion  are  a  powder  m*ag- 
asine,a  bake  house,  and  a  prison,  in  the  &or  of  which  are  four  dunfferms,  and 
in  the  upper,  two  rooms,  and  an  out-house  belonging  to  the  commandant.  The 
commandant's  house  is  thirty-two  yards  long  and  ten  broad,  and  contains  a 
kitchen,  a  dining-room,  a  bed-chamber,  one  small  room,  flye  closets  for  sery- 
ants,  and  a  cellar.  The  commissary's  house  (now  occupied  by  officers)  is  built 
on  the  same  line  as  this,  and  its  proportion  and  the  distribution  of  its  apart- 
ments are  the  same.  Opposite  these  are  the  store-house  and  the  guard-house ; 
they  are  each  thirty  yards  long  and  eight  broad.  The  former  consists  of  two 
large  store-rooms,  (under  which  Is  a  laiige  yaulted  cellar,)  a  large  room,  a  bed- 
chamber, and  a  closet  for  the  store-keeper ;  the  latter  of  a  soldiers'  and  officers' 
guard-room,  a  chapel,  a  bed-chamber,  a  closet  for  the  chaplain,  and  an  artillery 
store-room.  The  lines  of  barracks  haye  neyer  been  finished ;  they  at  present 
consist  of  two  rooms  each  for  officers,  and  three  for  soldiers;  they  are  each 
twenty  feet  square,  and  haye  betwixt  a  small  passage.  There  are  fine  spnctous 
lefts  oyer  each  building  which  reach  from  end  to  end ;  these  are  made  use  of  to 
lod^  regimental  stores,  working  and  entrenching  tools,  Ac  It  is  generally 
beiieyed  that  this  is  the  mostconyenient  and  best  built  fort  in  North  America.. 
*  *  *  In  the  year  1764,  there  were  about  forty  families  in  the  yillage  near 
the  fort,  and  a  parish  church,  seiyed  by  a  Franciscan  friar,  dedicated  to  St. 
Anne.  In  the  foUovrin^  year,  when  the  English  took  possession  of  the  coun- 
try, they  abandoned  their  houses,  except  three  or  four  fiimilies,  and  settled  in 
the  yillages  c»n  the  west  side  of  the  Mississii^i,  choosing  to  contmue  under  the 
French  goyemment." 

In  1756,  when  the  fort  was  rebuilt,  the  intervening  distance 
to  the  bank  of  the  Mississippi  was  some  9(K)  yards.  A  sand  bar 
was  forming  opposite,  to  which  the  river  was  fordable.  At  the 
time  of  Captain  Pitman's  visit,  the  current  had  cut  the  bank  away 
to  within  80  yards  of  the  fort,  the  sand  bar  had  become  an  island 
covered  with  a  thick  growth  of  cottouwoods,  and  the  intervening 
channel  was  40  teet  deep.  The  great  freshet  of  1772,  which  inun- 
dated the  American  Bottom,  produced  such  havoc  ui)ou  the  bank 
that  the  west  walls  and  2  bastions  were  precipitated  into  the  rag- 
ing current  of  the  mighty  river.  The  British  garrison  abandoned 
it  and  and  took  up  their  quarters  at  Fort  Gage,  on  the  blufit'  of  the 
Kaska«kia,  opposite  the  ancient  village  of  that  name,  to  which  the 
seat  of  government  was  removed.  Bince  then  the  great  citadel  of 
l^ew  France  has  been  a  ruin.  Those  of  its  walls  which  escaped 
destroetion  by  the  flood,  were  in  great  part  hauled  away  by 
the  neighboring  villagers  for  building  purposes.  In  1820  the 
ruins  were  visited  by  Dr.  Lewis  O.  Beck  and  Mr.  Hanson  of 
Illinois,  who  made  an  accurate  drawing  of  the  plan  for  the  Illinois 
and  Missouri  Gazetter.  Many  of  the  rooms,  cellars,  parts  of  the 
walls,  showing  the  opening  for  the  large  gate,  port-holes,  &c.,  were 
still  tbund  in  a  tolerable  state  of  preservation.  The  exterior  line 
of  the  waUs  measured  1447  feet.    By  1850,  a  dense  forest  sur- 
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rounded  and  covered  the  ruins,  and  trees,  3  feet  in  diameter,  had 
grown  up  within  the  crumbling  walls.* 

Fort  Gage,  which  continued  to  be  the  headquarters  of  the  Brit- 
ish while  they  occupied  the  country,  was,  in  shapef  an  oblong  par- 
allelogram, 280  by  251  feet^  built  of  large  squared  timbers.  In  1772 
the  British  garrison  consisted  of  only  20  soldiers  and  an  officer. 
In  the  vUlage  of  Kaskaskia  were  organized  2  small  companies  of 
well  disciplined  French  militia.  When  G«orge  Sogers  Glark,  in 
1778,  eftected  the  bloodless  conquest  of  Illinois,  not  a  British  sol» 
dier  was  on  garrison  duty  in  the  country.  M.  Bocheblare,  a  French- 
man, was  in  command  as  the  British  governor.  He  occupied  Fort 
Gage,  and  in  Kaskaskia  the  French  militia  was  kept  in  good  order. 
We  fiiid  no  chronicle  of  how  long  Colonel  Wilkins  remained  in 
command,  or  when  the  last  remnant  of  the  British  garrison  took  up 
its  line  of  departure.  It  is  highly  probable  that  these  withdrawals 
were  made  with  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  of  the  revolution. 

The  Illinois  French  were  remote  &om  the  main  theatre  of  the 
revolutionary  war;  and  while  they  had  perhaps  little  sympathy 
with  the  object  for  which  the  colonies  struggled,  theii*  hatred  of 
their  hereditary  foe  was  active.  In  1777,  Thomas  Brady,  whom 
they  commonly  called  '<  Monsieur  Tom, "  a  courageous  and  enter- 
prising Pennsylvauian  who  had  wandered  out  to  Gaiiokia,  organized 
there  and  at  Prairie  du  Pont  a  band  of  16  volunteers,  and  in  Octo- 
ber, proceeding  to  the  British  post  on  the  St.  Joseph  in  Michigan, 
surprised  and  attacked  the  foit  in  the  night  time,  defeating  the 
garrison  of  21  men.  A  negro  slave  who  had  escaped  from  the 
French  in  Illinois,  was  killed  in  his  flight.  A  large  quantity  of 
goods  for  the  Indian  trade,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  victors,  which 
doubtless  had  been  one  incentive  to  the  expedition.  With  these, 
their  homeward  journey  was  retarded,  and  the  British  traders, 
having  rallied  the  soldiers  and  stirred  up  the  Indians,  wnth  a  large 
force  made  pursuit  and  fell  upon  the  camp  of  the  marauders  on 
the  Calumet  in  the  night  time,  killing  2,  wounding  2  more  (who 
were  afterward  dispatched  with  the  tomahawk)  and  made  prisoners 
of  the  rest.  Brady,  in  being  sent  East,  effected  his  escape,  and 
later  returned  to  Cahokia,  where  he  married  the  celebrated  widow 
LeComptv 

The  following  year,  while  Colonel  Clark  was  conducting  his 
expedition  against  Kaskaskia,  Paulette  Meillet^  the  founder 
of  Peoria,  which  was  then  called  Laville  a  Meillet,  who  was 
a  remarkable  character  for  bravery,  brutality  and  enterprise, 
burning  to  avenge  the  disaster  of  Brady's  party,  in  which  were 
many  ot  his  relatives,  assembled  about  300  warriors,  red,  white 
and  mixed,  and  marched  thence  to  St.  Joseph.  On  the  way, 
tlirough  the  broad  praries  on  foot  under  the  rays  of  the  summei^s 
sun,  M.  Amlin,  one  of  his  men,  exhausted  with  fatigue^  gave  out. 
Celerity  and  secrecy  being  essential  to  success,  and  unwilUng  to  be 
encumbered  with  the  sick,  the  soldier  fell  a  sacrifice  to  the  toma- 
hawk, sunk  in  his  brain  by  the  brutal  commander.  Arriving  at 
the  post,  the  fort  was  surrounded,  and,  after  an  obstinate  engage- 
ment, the  garrison  surrendered  and  was  permitted  to  retire  to  Canada. 
The  prisoners  of  Brady's  party  were  released,  and  the  stores  of 
merchandise,  said  to  have  amounted  to  $50,000,  were  brought  away 
to  Peoria.f 

*itojrnold'8  Pioneer  History.  fSee  Peek's  Annala  of  the  West. ' 


Chaptbb  XVL 

1778_CONQUEST  OF  ILLINOIS,  BY  GEORGE  ROGERS 

CLARK 


While  the  colonists  of  the  east  were  mahitaiaing  a  fierce  straggle 
with  the  armies  of  England,  their  western  frontiers  were  ravaged 
by  merciless  butcheries  of  Indian  warfare.  The  jealousy  of  the 
savage  had  been  aroused  to  action  by  the  rapid  extension  of 
American  settlements  westward  and  the  improper  influence  exerted 
by  a  number  of  military  posts  garrisoned  by  British  troops  in 
different  parts  of  the  west.  To  prevent  indiscriminate  slaughters 
arising  from  these  causes  Illinois  became  the  theatre  of  some  of  the 
most  daring  exploits  connected  with  American  history.  The  hero 
of  these  achievements  by  which  this  beautiful  land  was  snatched 
as  a  gem  from  the  British  crown,  was  G^rge  Rogers  Clark.  He 
was  ^m  in  Albemarle  county,  Virginia,  Novemb^  19, 1752,  and 
hke  his  great  cotemporary  of  the  Revolution  in  his  youth  studied 
and  practiced  the  art  of  surveying  land.  The  manly  exercise  con- 
nected with  the  original  surveys  of  the  country  seemed  to  create  a 
partiality  for  the  i^venturous  exposure  of  military  life.  Little  is 
known  in  regard  to  Clark's  early  history.  It  is  said  he  became  a 
proficient  in  geography  and  devoted  considerable  time  to  the  study 
of  mathematics,  but  owing  to  the  imperfect  condition  of  the  schools 
and  the  exciting  times  of  his  youth,  the  presumption  is  that  his 
education  was  confined  to  the  useful  rather  than  ornamental 
branches  of  learning.  Shortly  after  attaining  his  majority  he  en- 
listed as  a  st^  ofBioer  in  Governor  Dunmore's  war  and  with  many 
other  daring  spirits  of  the  times  was  present  in  the  campaign  of 
1774  on  the  river  Scioto.  For  meretorious  conducthe  was  offered  a 
commission  in  the  royal  service  which,  owing  to  the  unfriendly  feel- 
ing then  existing  between  the  colonists  and  tiie  mother  country  and 
unsatisfactory  termination  of  the  war,  he  declined.  Dunmore 
became  apprehensive  that  the  colonists  would  rebel,  and  it  was 
believed  by  Washington  and  others  that  he  was  instructed  to  so 
treat  with  the  Indians  that  he  could  use  them  as  allies  in  case  of 
revolt. 

A  spirit  for  adventure  being  awakened  in  the  mind  of  young 
Clark  by  the  war  in  1775  he  visited  the  wilds  of  Kentucky.  Here 
he  found  the  pioneers  in  a  state  of  excitement  as  to  whether  the 
country  on  the  south  side.of  the  Kentucky  river  was  a  part  of  the 
territory  of  Kentucky  or  Virginia.  At  the  suggestion  of  Clark  a 
meeting  was  called  for  considering  the  subject  and  devising 
the  best  means  of  remedying  the  perplexed  state  of  affairs.  The 
meeting  was  duly  held  and  a  paper  prepared  setting  forth  their 
grievances,  and  Clark  and  Gabriel  Jones  were  appointed  to  lay  it 
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before  tbe  legislature  of  Virginia.  Tbe  envoys  started  on  their 
journey,  and  after  suffering  the  most  distressing  hardships  arrived 
at  the  county  of  Bottetourt  where  they  heard  that  the  legislature 
had  Just  adjourned.  At  the  reception  of  this  news  Gabriel  Jones 
returned  to  the  settlement  on  the  Holstein  river  and  Clark  pro- 
ceeded on  his  way  to  Hanover  county,  where  he  found  Governor 
Henry  lying  sick  at  his  private  residence.  Clark  made  known  to 
him  the  object  of  his  visit,  which  the  executive  cordially  ap- 
proved, and  to  further  his  views  gave  him  a  letter  to  the  council 
for  further  consideration.  At  the  fall  term  of  Uie  Legislature  of 
1776,  Clark  and  Jones  presented  their  Kentucky  petition  to  that 
body,  and  despite  the  efforts  of  Henderson  and  other  North  Caro- 
lina land  speculators,  the  disputed  territory  was  erected  into  the 
county  of  Kentucky,  which  embraced  the  limits  of  the  present 
State  of  the  same  name.  In  addition  to  this  political  recognition, 
the  parent  State  gave  500  lbs.  of  powder  for  the  defense  of  the 
isolated  settlement,  a  gift  which  now  seems  small,  but  then  looked 
large,  for  the  tremendous  struggle  of  the  revolution  demanded  all 
the  energies  of  the  donor  to  protect  her  own  people  and  firesides 
from  the  ravages  of  the  enemy. 

Clark's  great  services  for  Kentucky  and  the  good  will  inspired 
by  his  manly  appearance  and  genial  manners  induced  the  pioneers 
to  place  him  at  the  head  of  their  irregular  militia,  and  he  soon 
instituted  such  effective  means  of  defense  that  in  all  the  fierce 
conflicts  with  the  savages,  which  gave  Kentucky  the  name  of 
^^Bloody  Ground,"  his  valor  was  more  than  equal  to  the  emergency. 
Intimately  acquainted  with  the  progress  of  colonization  west  of 
the  Alleghanies,  he  was  the  first  to  fiUly  comprehend  the  advan- 
tages which  would  arise  from  the  extension  of  American  conquest 
to  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi.  While  associated  with  the  mili- 
tary operations  in  Kentucky,  his  sagacity  enabled  him  to  trace  the 
Indian  ravages  to  the  instigations  of  British  emissaries  at  Kas- 
kaskia,  Vincennes,  Detroit  and  other  places  ui  their  possession. 
These  remote  posts  furnished  the  Indians  with  clothing  and  mili- 
tary stores,  and  Clark  believing  that  their  capture  was  the  only 
possible  way  to  abate  the  evils  caused  by  their  savage  allies,  sent 
two  spies  by  tiie  name  of  Moore  and  Dunn,  to  learn  tiie  nature  of 
their  defences.  They  having  made  observations  returned  and  re- 
X>orted  that  their  militia  was  well  organized  and  active ;  that  the 
predatory  excursions  of  the  Indians  were  encouraged  by  tiie  British 
authorities  and  that  notwithstanding  British  agents  had  endeavored 
by  misrepresentation  to  prejudice  tiie  minds  of  the  French  inhab- 
itants against  the  colonists  many  of  them  were  evidentiy  in  favor 
of  their  cause  and  interests.  Clark,  furnished  witli  this  informa- 
tion, again  started  to  Virginia  to  make  known  to  the  government 
his  plans  respecting  the  subjugation  of  these  British  outposts. 
While  on  the  road  thither,  fortunately  for  the  enterprise  which  he 
had  in-  view,  the  battie  of  Saratoga  was  fought,  and  resulting  in 
victory  to  the  Americans,  prepared  the  public  mind  for  a  more 
spirited  prosecution  of  the  war.  On  reaching  the  capital,  Clark's 
impressive  representations  captivated  the  mind  of  Gk>vemor  Heniy 
with  the  idea  of  subduing  these  British  strongholds  in  the  centre 
of  their  savage  confederates.  The  enterprise,  however,  was  re- 
garded as  extremely  hazardous,  and  so  great  was  secrecy  indis- 
pensable to  success  that  it  was  not  deemed  prudent  to  entrust  tto 
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direction  of  it  to  the  legislature.  Being  interrogated  by  Jefferson  as 
to  what  he  would  do  in  case  of  defeat,  he  replied  ^^cross  the  Missis- 
sippi and  seek  the  protection  of  the  Spauianls.^  The  plan  was  so 
thoroughly  digested  that  the  approbation  of  the  council  was  readily 
obtain^,  and  to  secure  men,  George  Wythe,  Thomas  Jefferson  and 
George  Mason  pledged  theniselves,  if  the  enterprise  was  successful, 
to  use*  their  influence  to  secure  a  bounty  of  300  acres  of  laud  for 
every  one  engaged  in  the  service.  Governor  Henry  gave  him  1200 
pounds  in  depreciated  currency,  and  an  order  on  the  commandant 
of  Ft  Pitt  for  ammunition  boats,  and  other  necessary  equipments. 
He  also  furnished  instructions,  one  set  authorizing  him  to  enlist  7 
companies  of  50  men  each  for  the  defense  of  Kentucky,  and  the 
other  was  drawn  as  follows : 

**  ZUut  CuUmd  George  Hogere  Of  ark  : 

"Yoa  are  to  proceed  with  all  convenient  speed  to  raise  7  companies  of  soldiers, 
to  consist  of  60  men  each,  officered  in  the  usual  manner,  and  armed  most  prop- 
erly for  the  enterprise ;  and  with  this  force  attack  the  Britisli  force  at  Kaskas- 
kla»  It  is  oonjectared  that  there  are  many  pieces  of  cannon,  and  military  stores 
to  a  considerable  amount  at  that  place,  the  taking  and  preservation  of  wliicli 
would  be  a  valuable  acquisition  to  the  state.  If  vouare  so  fortunate,  therefore, 
as  to  succeed  in  your  expedition,  you  will  take  every  possible  measure  to 
secure  the  artillery  and  stores,  and  whatever  may  advantage  the  state.  For  the 
traDsportation  of  the  troops,  provisions,  etc.,  down  the  Ohio,  you  are  to  apply 
to  the  commanding  officer  at  Fort  Pitt  for  boats,  and  during  the  whole  tmus* 
action  you  are  to  take  especial  care  to  keep  the  true  destination  of  your  force 
secret  ;  its  success  depends  upon  this.  Orders  are,  therefore,  given  to  Captain 
Smith  to  secure  the  two  men  from  Easkaskia.     It  is  earnestly   desired  tliat 

Jrou  sliow  humanity  to  such  British  subjects  and  other  persons  as  fall  into  your 
lands.  If  the  white  inhabitants  of  that  post  and  neighborhood  will  ^ve  un- 
doubted evidence  of  their  attachment  to  this  state,  for  it  is  certain  they 
live  witliin  its  limits,  by  taking  the  test  prescribed  by  law,  and  by  every  other 
way  and  means  in  their  power,  let  them  be  treated  as  fellow-citizens,  and  their 
persons  and  property  be  duly  respected.  Assistance  and  protection  against  all 
enemies,  whatever,  shall  be  afforcfed  them,  and  the  commonwealth  of  Virginia 
is  pledged  to  accomplish  it.  But  if  these  people  will  not  accede  to  these  reason- 
able demands,  they  must  feel  the  consequences  of  war,  under  that  direction  of 
humanity  that  has  hitherto  distinguished  Americans,  and  which  it  is  expected 
you  will  ever  consider  as  the  rule  of  your  conduct,  and  from  which  you  are  in  no 
lustauce  to  depart  The  corps  you  are  to  command  are  to  receive  the  pay  and 
allowance  of  milittl^  and  to  act  under  the  laws  and  regulations  of  this  state 
now  iu  force  as  to  militia.  The  inhabitants  of  this  post  will  be  informed  by  you 
that  in  case  they  accede  to  the  offers  of  becoming  citizens  of  this  common- 
wealth, a  proper  garrison  will  be  maintained  amcn^  them,  and  every  attention 
bestowed  to  render  their  oonunerce  beneficial ;  the  fairest  prospects  being  opened 
to  the  domiuious  of  France  and  Spain.  It  is  in  contemplation  to  establish  a 
post  near  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio.  Cannon  will  be  wanted  to  fortify  it  Part 
of  those  at  Kaskaskia  will  be  easilv  brought  thither,  or  otherwise  secured  as 
circumstances  make  necessary.  You  are  to  apply  to  General  Hand,  at  Pitts- 
burg, for  powder  and  lead  necessary  for  this  expedition.  If  he  cannot  supply 
it,  the  iMsrsoii  who  has  that  which  Captain  Sims  brought  from  New  Orleans 
can.  Lead  was  sent  to  Hampshire,  by  my  orders,  and  tliat  may  be  delivered  to 
you.    Wishuig  you  success,  I  am  your  humble  servant, 

P.  Hbnbt.  " 

These  mstructions  breathe  a  generosity  and  humanity  in  strik- 
ing contrast  with  the  spirit  of  the  British  government,  vi'hose 
mSlions  were  suttering  our  soldiers  to  perish  by  thousands  in 
prison-ships  for  the  want  of  food  and  offering  bounties  to  encour- 
age the  merciless  savages  to  murder  and  scalp  our  helpless  women 
and  children.  It  w^as  thought  best  to  raise  the  requisite  number 
of  ti'oops  west  of  the  Alleghauies,  as  the  colonies  needed  all  the 
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available  forces  of  the  east  for  the  Atlantic  defences.  To  enlist 
men  Major  William  B.  Smith  went  to  the  settlement  of  the  Hol- 
stein,  and  for  the  same  purpose  Captains  Leonard  Helm  and  Joseph 
Bowman  visited  other  localities.  Clark  proposed  to  get  assist- 
ance at  Pittsburg^  but  on  account  of  jealousy  arising  from  the 
rival  claims  of  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia  to  the  dominion  of  the 
Kentucky  settlements^  he  was  unsuccessful,  and  the  latter  colony 
furnished  the  troops.  His  real  destination  being  unknown,  many 
thought  it  would  be  better  to  remove  the  Kentuckians  tiian  to 
attempt  their  defence  while  their  own  citadels  and  the  whole 
country  round  them  was  threatened  by  the  savage  confederates  of 
England.  Clark  in  the  meantime  being  informed  that  Major 
Smith  had  raised  4  companies,  and  that  Captains  Helm  and  Bow- 
man would  join  him  with  two  others  at  Brownsville,  on  the 
Mouongahela,  made  no  further  attempts  to  secure  enlistments  at 
Fort  Pitt.  Major  Smith's  men  were  to  go  by  way  of  Cumberland 
Gap  to  Kentucky,  and  Clark,  with  the  other  taxK>ps,  amounting  to 
300  men  and  a  number  of  private  adventurers,  commenced  the 
descent  of  the  Ohio.  At  the  mouth  of  the  great  Kanawa  he  was 
besought  by  Captain  Arbuckle,  commanding  the  fort  at  the  junc- 
tion of  the  two  rivers,  for  assistance  in  capturing  a  band  of  Indians 
who  had  attacked  him  the  preceding  day.  Thinking,  however^  his 
ovm.  enterprise  was  of  greater  moment,  and  wishing  to  strictly 
comply  with  his  instructions,  he  continued  on  his  course.  He 
landed  at  the  mouth  of  the  Kentucky,  with  the  intention  of  erect- 
ing a  fortification  at  that  poinL  but  after  mature  consideration 
abandoned  it  for  a  more  favoraole  position  farther  westward,  at 
the  falls  of  the  Ohio.  While  here,  learning  that  of  the  4  compa- 
nies promised  by  Major  Smith,  Captain  Dillard's  alone  had  arrived 
in  Kentucky,  he  wrote  to  Captain  Bowman,  informing  him  of  his 
intention  to  establish  a  fort  at  the  falls,  and  having  in  view  an 
enterprise  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  country,  requested  him 
to  repair  thither  with  Major  Smith's  men,  and  as  many  more  as 
could  be  spared  from  the  frontier  stations.  At  this  place  he  for- 
tified Corn  Island,  opposite  Louisville,  not  only  as  a  base  of 
operations,  but  as  a  means  of  protecting  boatmen,  who,  in  pass- 
ing the  rapids,  were  frequently  attacked  and  plundered  by  the 
Indians.  When  joined  by  Captain  Bowman's  party  from  Ken- 
tucky, it  was  discovered  that  the  withdrawal  of  his  forces  from  the 
country  left  it  to  a  great  extent  without  protection,  and  therefore 
only  a  portipn  of  them  were  engaged,  with  the  understanding  that 
when  the  remainder  of  Major  Smith's  men  arrived  the  others  should 
return  for  the  defence  of  Kentucky.  Clark  now  announced  to  his 
assembled  forces  the  real  destination  of  the  expedition,  and  with 
the  exception  of  Captain  Dillard's  company,  the  project  met  the 
enthusiastic  approbation  of  the  men.  Lest  desertions  might  occur 
in  the  disaffected  company,  the  boats  were  secured  and  sentinels 
stationed  at  different  points  where  the  Ohio  was  supposed  to  be 
fordable.  Notwithstanding  these  precautions,  one  of  Cap^in 
Dillard's  lieutenants  and  the  most  of  the  men,  passing  the  senti- 
nels unperceived,  waded  to  the  opposite  shore  and  disappeared  in 
the  woods.  A  mounted  party  the  next  day  was  sent  in  pursuit  of 
the  fugitives,  with  orders  to  kill  all  who  refused  to  return,  and 
although  overtaken  20  miles  from  the  river,  such  was  their  vigil- 
ance that  only  8  were  caught  and  brought  back.     ^^  The  disap-^ 
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pointment  caused  by  the  loss  of  the  men,"  says  Clark  in  his 
jonrnal,  ''was  crael,  and  in  its  consequences  alarming."  The 
remainder  of  the  deserters,  dispersed  in  the  woods  to  elude  pur- 
suit, suffered  the  most  intense  privations,  and  when  finally  they 
reached  Harrodsburg,  the  brave  Kentuckians  were  so  exasperated 
at  the  baseness  of  their  conduct  that  for  a  long  time  they  refused 
to  admit  them  into  their  stations.  The  forces  were  now, about  to 
separate,  and  in  a  day  of  rejoicing  and  mutual  encouragement  the 
heroes  of  the  Kaskaskia  expedition  took  leave  of  their  friends  who 
were  to  return  for  the  defense  of  Kentucky.  After  the  departure 
of  the  latter,  Clark's  little  army,  under  the  command  of  Captains 
Bowman,  Helm,  Harrod  and  Montgomery,  only  numbered  153 
men.  Everything  being  in  readiness,  on  the  24th  of  June^  1778, 
while  the  sun  was  in  a'  total  eclipse,  he  left  the  position  which  he 
had  fortified  and  fell  down  the  river.  This  phenomenon  fixes  the 
time  of  Clark's  embarkation,  and  by  the  same  means  other  impor- 
tant events  of  history,  the  dates  of  which  were  wholly  unknown, 
have  been  determined  with  perfect  precision.  Science  in  modern 
times  has  so  far  divested  occurrences  of  this  kind  of  the  terrors 
which  they  excited  in  ancient  armies,  that  among  the  men  of  the 
expedition  but  little  importance  was  attached  to  the  eclipse,  as  a 
harbinger  for  good  or  evil. 

All  unnecessary  baggage  was  left  behind  that  they  might  not  be 
encumbered  in  the  difficult  march  which  they  proposed  to  make 
across  the  country,  in  order  to  reach  unijerceived  the  post  which 
they  designed  to  capture.  Clark  was  anxious  to  make  an  assault 
upon  the  post  of  Vincennes,  but  the  greater  extent  of  the  French 
settlements  in  Illinois,  the  prospect  of  securing  them  as  allies  if 
they  were  conquered,  and  the  facility  of  retreat  to  the  Spanish 
possessions  beyond  the  Mississippi,  in  case  of  defeat,  inclined  him 
to  the  original  plan  of  the  campaign.  While  descending  the  river 
a  letter  was  fortunately  received  from  Colonel  Campbell,  of  Fort 
Pitt,  stating  that  an  alliance  had  been  entered  into  between  France 
and  the  United  States,  and  that  the  army  and  navy  of  the  former 
were  coming  to  our  assistance.  This  information  was  calculated 
to  make  a  favorable  impression  upon  the  French  and  Indians  of 
Illinois,  and  therefore  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  successful 
termination  of  the  expedition.  Landing  on  an  island  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Tennessee,  the  guard  stopped  a  man  by  the  name  of  John 
Duff  and  a  number  of  other  American  hunters,  from  whom  they 
also  had  the  good  fortune  to  obtain  valuable  information  respect- 
ing the  garrison  at  Kaskaskia.  Duff  and  his  party  had  recently 
been  at  that  place,  and  he  informed  Clark  that  a  French  Canadian 
by  the  name  of  Bocheblave  was  in  command ;  that  he  kept  the 
militia  well  drilled ;  sentinels  stationed  on  the  Mississippi,  and 
had  ordered  the  hunters  and  Indians  in  their  excursions  through 
the  country  to  watch  for  the  rebels,  or  "Long  Knives,"  as  they 
designated  the  Virginians.  They  also  stated  the  fort  was  kept  in 
order  as  a  place  of  retreat  in  case  they  were  attacked  j  that  its  de- 
fence was  attended  to  more  for  the  purpose  of  military  discipline 
than  &om  any  apprehensions  of  immediate  danger,  and  that  if 
any  assault  was  anticipated,  its  great  sti-ength  would  ena1)Ie  the 
garrison  to  make  a  formidable  resistance.  The  declaration  of 
Moore  and  Dunn  respecting  the  fearful  ai)prehen8ions  with  which 
the  inhabitants  regarded  the  Virginians  was  likewise  corrobora- 
12 
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ted.  Having  obtained  the  hunters  for  goides,  Clark  dropped 
down  the  stream,  and  landing  near  Fort  Massac,  concealed  the 
boats  in  a  small  creek  emptying  into  the  river.  The  distance  from 
this  point  to  Kaskaskia  is  120  miles,  and  at  that  time  the  inter- 
vening country  was  difiScult  to  traverse,  in  consequence  of  streams, 
swamps  and  other  obstructions.  The  expedition  started  across 
this  tract  in  the  direction  of  Kaskaskia,  both  leader  and  men 
sharing  the  vicissitudes  incident  to  travel  in  the  wilds  of  an  un- 
cultivated region.  Success  depended  entirely  upon  secrecy,  and 
to  send  out  hunting  parties  in  pursuit  of  game,  upon  which  they 
mostly  depended  for  subsistence,  it  was  feared  might  be  the 
means  of  discovery. 

On  the  third  day,  John  Saunders,  the  principal  guide,  becoming 
bewildered  and  being  unable  to  point  out  the  course,  suspicion  was 
immediately  excitedin  regard  to  his  fidelity,  and  a  cry  arose  among 
the  men  to  put  him  to  death.  He,  however,  accompanied  by  a 
guard,  was  permitted  to  go  to  the  adjoining  prairie  for  further 
search,  and  was  told  unless  he  directed  them  into  the  hunters' 
patli  leading  to  E^askaskia,  a  road  in  consequence  of  having  so  fre- 
quently traveled  he  could  not  easily  forget^  he  should  certainly  be 
hung.  Alter  spending  some  time  in  examining  the  features  of  the 
country,  he  exclaimed :  ^^  I  know  that  point  of  timber, "  and  point- 
ing out  the  direction  of  Kaskaskia  established  his  innocence.  In 
the  afternoon  of  the  4th  of  July.  1778,  the  invading  party,  with 
their  garments  worn  and  soiled,  and  beards  of  three  weeks' 
growth,  approached  the  village  where  their  long  and  wearisome 
journey  terminated,  and  concealed  themselves  among  the  hills  east 
of  the  Kaskaskia  river.  Clark  sent  out  parties  to  reconnoitre,  and 
at  night-fall,  a  detachment  took  possession  of  a  house  f  of  a  mile 
above  the  town,  and  on  the  west  side  of  the  river.  From  the  family 
living  in  it,  he  learned  that  there  were  a  great  many  men  in  town, 
that  but  few  of  them  were  Indians,  and  that  the  militia  had 
recently  been  under  arms,  but  no  danger  being  discovered 
they  were  dismissed.  Boats  having  been  procured  for  transport- 
ing the  troops,  the  forces  were  divided  into  3  parties ;  2  of  which 
crossing  to  the  west  side  of  the  river,  were  to  proceed  to  different 
parts  of  the  town,  wliile  the  other,  under  Colonel  Clark,  was  to 
capture  the  fort,  on  the  east  side.  If  Clark  should  be  successful 
in  securing  the  fort,  at  a  given  signal  the  other  detachments,  with 
a  shout,  were  to  taKe  possession  of  the  town  and  send  heralds 
^  who  could  speak  the  French  I&nguage,  to  warn  the  inhabitants 
that  they  would  be  shot  down  if  they  appeared  in  the  street. 

Elaskaskia,  at  that  time,  contained  about  250  houses,  and  the 
British  officer,  who  had  charge  of  the  place  after  the  revolt  of  the 
Atlantic  colonies,  endeavored  to  create  in  the  minds  of  the  unsus- 
pecting French  me  most  dreadful  apprehensions  respecting  the 
ferocity  and  brutality  of  the  "  Long  Knives ; "  telling  them  that 
they  not  only  plundered  property  but  indiscriminately  murdered 
men,  women  and  children  when  they  fell  into  their  hands.  The 
object  of  these  falsehoods  was  to  stimulate  the  people  of  these 
remote  outposts  to  make  a  determined  resistance  in  case  they  were 
attacked,  and  to  induce  them  to  supply  the  Indians  with  guns, 
ammunition  and  scalping  knives  to  aid  them  in  their  depredations 
upon  the  Americans.  Clark  now  wisely  concluded  if  he  could  sur- 
prise them  fear  would  cause  them  to  submit  without  resistance! 
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and  tliey  would  afterward  become  friendly  from  gratitude  if  treated 
with  unexpected  clemency.  The  plan  of  attack  was  snccessfiUly 
executed,  Clark  without  resistance  entered  the  fort  through  a 
postern  gate  on  the  side  next  to  the  river,  and  the  others,  passing 
into  the  village  at  both  extremities  with  the  most  hideous  outcries, 
alaimed  the  unsuspecting  inhabitants,  who  commenced  screaming 
"  the  Long  Knives,  ^  "  the  Long  Knives.''  In  al)out  two  hours 
after  the  surprise,  the  townsmen,  panic  stricken,  delivered  up  their 
arms,  and  though  the  victory  was  complete  it  had  been  obtained 
without  shedding  a  drop  of  blood.  The  victors,  in  obedience 
orders,  rendered  the  remainder  of  the  night  a  pandemctnium  of 
tumult.  This  artifice  as  it  prevented  opposition  and  the  effusion  of 
blood,  was  the  most  innocent  means  that  could  have  been  resorte<l  to 
to  in orderto be  successful.  M.  Rocheblave,  the  British  commadant, 
was  not  aware  that  he  was  a  prisoner  till  an  officer  of  the  detachment 
which  had  entered  the  fort,  penetrated  to  his  bedroom  and  tapped 
him  on  the  shoulder.  The  public  papers  were  either  concealed  or 
destroyed.  It  was  supxwsed  that  the  governor's  lady,  presuming 
upon  the  deference  which  would  be  extended  to  her  sex  and  rank, 
concealed  them  in  her  trunk,  and  such  was  the  chivalry  of  these 
ancient  Virginians  that,  although  the  papers  were  supposed  to  be 
valuable,  they  suffered  her  trunk  to  be  removed  withodt  examina- 
tion. 

In  seeking  for  information  during  the  night,  they  learned  that  a 
considerable  body  of  Indians  was  encamped  near  Cahokia,  50 
miles  higher  up  the  Mississippi,  and  that  M.  Cerre,  the  principal 
merchant  of  Kaskaskia  and  an  inveterate  hater  of  the  American 
cause,  was  at  St.  Louis  on  his  way  to  Quebec.  This  information 
respecting  the  intensity  of  his  hatred  was,  perhaps,  a  misrepre- 
sentation. None  of  the  French  inhabitants  of  Illinois  were 
greatly  attached  to  the  British  government,  and  it  is  probable  that 
his  unfriendly  feeling  was  only  the  prejudice  he,  in  common  with 
the  rest  of  his  countrymen,  entertained  against  the  Virginians. 
His  family  and  a  large  assortment  of  merchandise  were  then  in 
Kaskaskia,  and  Clark  thought  that  if  these  pledges  were  in  his 
possession  he  could  render  the  influence  of  this  opulent  merchant 
available  in  case  an  emergency  should  occur  in  which  he  might 
need  it.  A  guard  was  accordingly  placed  about  his  house  and 
seals  put  on  his  property,  and  also  on  all  the  merchandise  belong- 
ing to  other  citizens  of  the  place. 

On  the  5th  day  Clark  withdrew  his  forces  from  the  town  to  posi- 
tions around  it,  and  to  augment  the  gloomy  forebodings  which  had 
already  unnerved  the  inhabitants,  he  sternly  forbade  all  intercourse 
between  them  and  his  own  men.  After  the  removal  of  the  troops 
the  citizens  were  again  permitted  to  api)ear  in  the  streets, 
but  when  Clark  perceived  they  assembled  in  groups  and  earnestly 
engaged  in  conversation,  he  caused  some  of  the  principal  militia 
oflicersto  be  put  in  irons,  without  assigning  any  cause  for  the  arrest 
or  granting  any  opportunity  for  defense.  This  exhibition  of  arbi- 
trary power  did  not  spring  from  a  despotic  disposition  or  a 
disregard  for  the  principles  of  liberty.  Ko  one  excelled  Clark  in 
the  respect  which  he  entertained  for  the  rights  of  others,  and  he 
keenly  felt  himself  the  hardships  which  the  necessities  of  his  situ- 
ation compelletl  him  to  inflict  upon  those  in  his  power.  The  terror 
hitherto  intense  now  reached  its  climax,  and  when  hope  had  nearly 
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vanished  Clark,  who  of  all  commanders  had  the  clearest  insight 
into  human  nature,  granted  an  audience  to  the  priest  and  five  or 
six  elderly  men  of  the  village.  The  shock  which  they  received 
from  the  capture  of  their  town,  by  an  enemy  which  they  regarded 
with  so  much  horror,  could  only  be  equaled  by  their  surprise  when 
admitted  to  the  presence  of  their  captors.  Their  clothes  were  torn 
and  soiled  by  the  rough  usage  to  which  they  had  been  exposed,  and, 
as  Clark  says,  they  looked  more  frightful  than  savages.  Their 
appearance,  uncouth  in  the  extreme,  doubtless  to  the  sensibility 
and  refinement  of  the  ancient  French,  seemed  worse  than  the 
reality.  'After  admission  the  deputatation  remained  sometime 
unable  to  speak  and  when  at  length  their  business  was  demanded 
they  could  not  determine  who  should  be  addressed  as  commander 
so  efiectually  had  the  hardships  of  the  expedition  obliterated  the 
distinction  between  the  chiettain  and  his  men.  Colonel  Clark 
being  pointed  out,  the  priest  in  the  most  submissive  tone  and 
posture,  said  that  "the  people  expected  to  be  separated^  perhaps 
never  to  meet  again  and  they  requested  the  privilege  ot  meeting 
in  the  church  to  take  leave  of  each  other  and  commend  their 
future  lives  to  the  protection  of  a  merciful  God."  Clark,  aware 
they  suspected  him  of  hostility  to  their  religion,  carelessly  i*emarked 
that  "the  Americans  did  not  interfei^  with  the  beliefs  of  others 
but  let  every  one  worship  God  according  tx)  his  convictions  of 
duty,"  that  they'  might  assemble  in  the  church  "but  on  no  account 
must  a  single  person  venture  outside  of  the  village."  Some  farther 
conversation  was  attempted^  but  that  the  alann  might  not  abate  it 
was  roughly  repelled,  Clark  abruptly  informing  them  that  he  had 
not  time  for  fiuiiher  intercourse.  The  entire  poi)ulation  immediately 
convened  in  the  church,  and  the  houses  being  deserted  orders  were 
given  that  they  should  not  under  any  pretext  be  entered  by  the 
soldiers,  and  that  all  x>rivate  property  should  be  honorably 
respected.  After  remaining  in  church  a  long  time  the  priest  and  a 
few  others  again  called  upon  Colonel  Clark,  and  expressed  their 
thanks  for  the  great  favor  which  he  had  granted  them  and  also  a 
desire  that  he  would  inform  them  what  disposition  he  proposed  to 
make  of  the  peoi)le.  They  stated  that,  owing  to  the  remoteness  of 
their  situation  they  did  not  fully  comprehend  the  nature  of  the 
contest  betwe<jn  England  and  her  colonies ;  that  their  conduct  had 
been  influenced  by  British  commanders  whom  they  were  constrained 
to  obey,  and  that  some  of  their  citizens  had  expressed  themselves 
in  favor  of  the  Americans,  whenever  the  restraiirt  to  which  they 
were  subject  would  permit  They  added,  their  present  condition 
was  the  result  of  war  and  they  were  willing  to  submit  to  the  loss 
of  property,  but  begged  that  they  might  not  be  separated  from 
their  families,  and  that  some  food  and  clothing  might  be  retained 
for  their  future  support. 

Clark  having  now  suflficiently  wrought  upon  their  fear,  resolved 
to  try  the  effect  of  lenity.  "What !"  said  he,  abruptly  addressing 
them,  "do  you  mistake  us  for  savagest  Do  you  think  Americans 
will  strip  women  and  children  and  take  the  bread  out  of  their 
mouths?"  "My  countrymen,"  said  the  gallant  colonel,  "disdain  to 
make  war  upon  helpless  innocence.  It  was  to  protect  our  own 
wives  and  children  that  we  penetrated  the  wilderness  and  subju- 
gated this  stronghold  of  British  and  Indian  barbarity,  and  not  the 
despicable  object  of  plunder.    We  do  not  war  against  Frenchmen 
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The  King  of  France^  your  former  ruler,  is  the  ally  of  the  colonies ; 
his  fleets  and  arms  are  fighting  our  battles,  and  the  war  must  shortly 
terminate.  Embrace  which  ever  side  you  deem  best,  and  eujoy 
your  religion,  for  American  law  respects  the  believers  of  everj^ 
creed  and  protects  them  in  their  rights.  And  now,  to  convince  you 
of  my  sincerity,  go  and  inform  the  inhabitants  that  they  can  dismiss 
their  fears  concerning  their  property,  and  families  that  they  can 
conduct  themselves  as  ususd,  and  that  their  Mends  who  are  in 
confinement  shall  immediately  be  released."  The  revulsion  of 
feeling  which  followed  this  speech  can  better  be  imagined  than 
described.  The  ^dllage  seniors  endeavored  to  apologize  for  the 
suspicion  they  had  entertained,  upon  the  supposition  that  the 
property  of  a  captured  town  belongs  to  tlie  couquerers,  but  Clark 
gently  dispensing  with  all  explanations  desired  them  immediately 
relieve  the  anxiety  of  their  friends  and  strictly  comply  with  the 
terms  of  a  proclamation  which  he  was  about  to  issue.  The 
good  news  soon  spread  throughout  the  village;  the  bell  rang 
a  merry  peal  and  the  people  almost  frantic  with  joy  assembled  in 
the  church  to  thank  God  for  their  happy  deliverance.  Clark's 
anticipations  were  fully  verified,  the  inhabitants  were  allowed  all 
the  liberty  they  could  desire  and  all  cheerfully  submitted  to  him  as 
the  commandant  of  the  village. 

An  expedition  was  now  planned  against  Cahokia,  and  several 
influential  Kaskaskians  voluntarily  offered  tx)  accompany  it.  They 
assured  Clark  that  the  Cahokians  were  their  kindi*ed  and  friends, 
and  that  when  the  situation  of  EBskaskia  was  explained  to  them 
they  would  be  willing  to  change  their  political  relations.  Their 
ofier  was  accepted,  ami  Major  Bowman  and  his  company  were 
selected  as  one  party  for  tiie  new  conquest,  and  the  other  the 
French  militia  commanded  by  their  fonner  officers,  the  entire 
detachment  being  but  little  inferior  in  numbers  to  that  which 
invaded  the  country.  Mounted  on  horseback  the  expedition 
reached  Cahokia  before  the  surrender  of  Kaskaskia  was  known  to 
the  inhabitants.  On  being  perceived,  the  cr>'  of  "the  Long  Knives, 
the  Long  Knives,"  as  at  Kaskaskiii,  created  the  most  intense  con- 
sternation among  the  timid  portion  of  the  little  community.  As 
soon,  however,  as  the  new  French  allies  could  notify  them  of  the 
change  of  government,  this  formidable  appellation  of  the  Virginians 
was  changed  to  huzzas  for  freedom  and  the  Americans.  Major 
Bowman  took  possion  of  the  fort  without  opposition;  the  Indian 
force  in  the  vicinity  was  dispersed,  and  the  inhabitants  a  few  days 
afterward  took  the  oath  of  allegiance. 

The  success  which  had  hitherto  attended  the  efforts  of  Clark 
greatly  exceeded  the  means  employed,  but  such  were  the  compli- 
cations of  his  position  that  he  was  compelled  to  use  the  greatest 
address  in  order  to  maintain  it.  He  cultivated  the  most  intimate 
relations  with  the  Spanish  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Mississipi)i, 
and  instructed  his  men  to  create  the  impression  that  the  head- 
quarters of  his  army  was  at  the  Falls  of  the  Ohio ;  that  reinforce- 
ments were  daily  expected  to  arrive,  and  that  when  they  came 
military  ox>erations  would  be  resumed  upon  a  more  extended  scale. 
This  artifice  enabled  him  to  counteract  the  extensive  influence  of 
his  adversaries,  and  ultimately  triumph  over  their  superior 
strength. 
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In  the  meantime  M.  Gerre,  whose  influence  Clark  had  endeav- 
ored to  obtain  by  securing  his  property  aud  family,  became 
anxious  to  return  to  Kaskaskia.  Fearing  to  place  himself  in  the 
hands  of  the  American  officer  without  some  protection,  he  pro- 
cured letters  of  recommendation  from  the  Spanish  governor  of  St- 
Lonis,  and  the  comniandaut  of  St.  Genevieve,  with  a  view  to  ob. 
taiuing  a  passport  Clark,  however,  refused  his  application,  aud 
intimated  that  it  need  not  be  repeated,  as  he  imderstood  that  M. 
Cerre  was  a  man  of  sense,  and  if  he  had  not  been  guilty  of  encour- 
aging Indian  barbarities,  he  need  not  apprehend  any  danger. 
These  sentiments  having  been  communicated  to  M.  Cen^e,  he  im- 
mediately repaired  to  Kaskaskia,  and  called  upon  Colonel  Clark, 
who  informed  him  that  he  was  charged  with  inciting  the  Indians 
to  plunder  aud  murder  the  Americans,  and  that  humanity  required 
that  such  violators  of  honorable  warfare  should  be  punished 
acconling  to  the  enormity  of  their  crimes.  The  merchant,  in  reply 
to  this  accusation,  said  he  challenged  any  man  to  prove  that  he 
had  encouraged  the  depredations  of  the  Indians,  and  that  on  the 
contrary,  he  could  produce  many  witnesses  who  had  heard  him 
repeatedly  condemn  such  cnielties  in  decided  terms.  He  further 
remarked  that  he  never  interfered  in  matters  of  state,  except  when 
his  business  demanded  it;  that  he  was  not  well  acquainted  inith 
the  nature  of  tlie  contest  in  which  the  colonists  were  engaged,  and 
that  these  charges  were  i)erhaps  preferred  by  some  of  his  debtors, 
who  sought  by  this  means  a  release  from  their  obligations.  Being 
willing  to  submit  to  an  examination  in  the  presence  of  his  accus- 
ers, Clark  requested  him  to  retire  to  another  room,  while  he  sum- 
moned them  to  appear.  In  a  short  time  they  came  in,  followed  by 
a  large  pai't  of  the  inhabitants,  but  when  M.  Cerre  was  brought 
into  their  midst  they  were  co-founded.  Clark  told  them  that  he 
was  unwilling  to  condemn  any  one  without  a  trial ;  that  M.  Cerre 
was  now  in  their  presence,  and  if  they  found  him  guilty  of  the 
alleged  crime  he  should  be  summarily  punished.  At  the  conclu- 
sion of  these  remarks,  the  witnesses  commenced  whispering  with 
each  other  and  retiring,  till  only  1  out  of  7  was  left.  He  being 
called  on  for  his  proof,  replied  that  he  had  none,  and  M.  Cerre  was 
thus  honorably  acquitted.  His  friends  and  neighbors  congratu- 
lated him  uiK)n  the  happy  termination  of  the  trial,  and  Clark 
informed  him  that  although  it  was  desirable  he  should  become  an 
American  citizen,  yet  if  he  was  not  inclined  to  do  so,  he  was  at 
liberty  to  disi>08e  of  his  property  and  remove  from  the  village. 
M.  Cerre  was  so  pleased  with  the  equitable  and  generous  treat- 
ment which  he  had  received  at  the  hands  of  the  American  com- 
mander, he  immediately  took  the  oath  of  allegiance  and  thereafter 
remained  the  staunch  Mend  of  the  new  political  power  which  he 
espoused. 

Clark  never  resorted  to  artifice  or  punishment  except  when  he 
could  make  it  conducive  to  the  public  good.  In  the  cases  narra- 
ted he  kept  up  the  ai)pearance  of  rigor  with  the  view  to  enhancing 
the  favors  which  policy  and  the  magnanimity  of  his  own  disposi- 
tion inclined  him  to  grant.  So  adroit  had  been  his  management 
that  he  subdued  wiUiout  bloodshed  all  the  French  settlements 
within  the  present  boundaries  of  Illinois.  The  captures,  as  we 
shall  have  occasion  to  sliow,  were  fraught  with  great  consequences 
to  the  nation,  and  does  it  speak  less  honorably  for  him  who,  with 
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great  skill,  had  accomplished  them  with  few  instead  of  thousands. 
or  because  he  had  conquered  without  the  shedding  of  blood  instead 
of  making  the  plains  of  Illinois  gory  with  the  blood  of  the  enemy 
and  that  of  his  firiends  t  The  essence  of  true  heroism  is  the  same, 
whatever  may  be  the  scale  of  action,  and  although  numbers  are 
the  standard  by  which  military  honors  are  usually  awarded,  they 
are  in  reality  only  one  of  the  extrinsic  circumstances.  So 
important  were  Clark's  achievements  considered,  that  on  the  23d 
of  November.  1778,  he  and  his  brave  officers  and  men  were  voted 
the  thanks  oi  the  Virginia  House  of  Delegates  for  their  extraordi- 
nary resolution  and  perseverance  in  so  hazardous  an  enterprise, 
and  the  important  services  thereby  rendered  the  country.  In  this 
extraordinary  conquest  the  Americans  were  doubtless  assisted  by 
the  affection  which  the  French  inhabitants  still  retained  for  their 
ancient  Fatherland,  now  allied  with  the  colonies. 


Chaptbb  xvn. 

CLARK  OBTAINS  POSSESSION  OF  VINCENNES— TREA- 
TIES  WITH  THE  INDIANS— VINCENNES  FALLS  INTO 
THE  HANDS  OF  THE  ENGLISH,  AND  IS  RE-CAPTURED 
BY  CLARK. 


Clark  now  turned  his  attention  to  the  British  x>o8t  of  St.  Yin- 
cents  (Vincennes)^  the  subjugation  of  which  would  not  only  extend 
the  dominion  of  his  native  State,  but  from  its  contiguity  render  his 
own  position  and  government  more  secure.  He,  therefore,  sent  for 
M.  Gibault,  who.  being  the  Catholic  priest  both  of  Vincennes  and 
Kaskaskia^  could  give  him  any  information  he  desired.  He 
informed  Clark  that  Governor  Abbot  had  lately  gone  on  business 
to  Detroit,  and  that  a  military  expedition  against  the  place  was 
wholly  unnecessary.  Desirous  of  having  his  parishioners  free 
from  the  violence  of  war,  he  offered  to  induce  the  people  to  transfer 
their  allegiance  to  the  Americans  without  the  assistance  of  troops. 
This  proposition  was  readily  accepted,  and  DeLafont  and  a  spy 
were  selected  to  accompany  him.  The  embassy  set  off  for  Vincen- 
nes, and  after  a  full  explanation  between  the  priest  and  his  flock, 
the  inhabitants  concluded  to  sever  their  relations  with  the  British 
government  and  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  commonwealth 
of  Virginia.  A  temporary  governor  was  appointed,  and  the  Amer- 
ican flag  immediately  displayed  over  the  fort,  to  the  great  sur- 
prise of  the  Indians.  The  savages  were  told  that  their  old  father, 
the  king  of  France,  had  come  to  life  and  was  angry  with  them 
because  they  fought  for  the  English,  and  that  if  they  did  not  ^ish 
the  land  to  be  bloody  with  war  they  must  make  peace  with  the 
Americans.  M.  Gibault  and  party  returned  about  the  Ist  of 
August,  with  the  joyful  intelligence  that  everything  was  peace- 
ably adjusted  at  Vincennes  in  favor  of  the  Americans.  This  news 
was  both  a  source  of  astonishment  and  gratification,  as  such  a 
result  was  hardly  to  be  expected. 

The  3  months  for  which  Clark's  men  had  enlisted  was  now  ter- 
minated, and  his  instructions  being  indefinite,  he  was  at  first  at  a 
loss  how  to  proceed.  If  the  country  was  abandoned  at  this  junc- 
ture, the  immense  advantages  already  gained  would  be  sacrificed, 
and,  therefore,  acting  upon  the  discretion  which  necessity  demanded, 
he  re-enlisted  as  many  of  his  own  men  as  were  willing  to  continue 
in  the  service,  and  commissioned  French  officers  to  raise  a  com- 
pany of  the  inhabitants.  He  established  a  garrison  at  Kaskaskia, 
under  the  command  of  Captain  Williams,  another  at  Cahokia 
under  Captain  Bowman,  and  selected  Captain  Sims,  who  had 
accompanied  the  expedition  as  a  volunteer,  to  take  charge  of  the 
men  who  wished  to  return.    The  latter  officer  was  also  intrusted 
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with  orders  fit>m  Clark  for  the  removal  of  the  station  from  Com 
Island,  at  the  Falls  of  the  Ohio,  to  the  main  land,  and  a  stockade 
fort  was  erected  where  Louisville,  the  metropolis  of  Kentucky^ 
has  since  been  built.  Captain  John  Montgomery,  in  charge  ot 
Bocheblave.and  the  bearer  of  dispatches,  was  sent  to  Richmond, 
which  had  become  the  capital  of  Virginia.  It  had  been  the  inten- 
tion to  restore  to  the  British  conmiander  his  slaves,  which  had 
been  seized  as  public  property,  and  he  and  some  of  his  friends 
were  invited  to  dine  with  Clark  and  his  officers,  when  the  restitu- 
tion was  to  take  place.  M.  Bocheblave,  however^  called  them  a 
set  of  rebels  and  exhibited  such  bitterness  of  feelnig,  that  it  was 
necessary  to  send  him  to  the  guard-house  and  finally  a  prisoner 
to  Virginia.  The  generous  idea  of  returning  the  slaves  to  their 
former  owner  having  been  frustated  by  this  provocation,  they  were 
subsequentiy  sold  for  500  pounds,  wUch  was  divided  among  the 
troops  as  prize  money. 

The  government  of  Virginia  in  the  meantime  was  informed  of 
the  reduction  of  the  country  and  Clark  desiring  that  a  civil  govern- 
ment might  be  instituted,  an  act  was  pass^  in  October,  1778, 
organizing  the  county  of  Illinois  which  included  all  the  territory 
of  the  commonwealth  west  of  the  Ohio  river.  This  immense  region, 
exceeding  in  superficial  extent  the  whole  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land, was  at  that  time  the  largest  county  in  the  world,  and  contained 
the  best  section  of  farming  lands  on  the  continent.  A  bill  was 
also  passed  to  raise  500  men  for  opening  communication  with  New 
Orleans,  for  the  benefit  of  the  isolated  settlements,  and  Col.  John 
Todd  was  appointed  the  principal  officer  in  the  government  of  the 
new  county,  and  justice  was  fq?  the  first  time  sulministered  under 
the  authority'  of  Virginia. 

About  the  middle  of  August,  Clark  appointed  Capt.  Helm  com- 
mandant of  Vincennes  and  Indian  agent  for  the  department  of  the 
Wabash.  His  great  prudence  and  intimate  knowledge  of  Indian 
character  eminently  qualified  him  for  the  duties  of  this  important 
trust.  It  was  also  the  intention  of  Col.  Clark  to  place  a  strong 
detachment  under  his  command  as  soon  as  reinforcements  should 
arrive  from  Virginia. 

At  that  time  there  lived  in  the  vicinity  of  Vhicennes  a  chief  of 
the  Piankashaw  Indians,  who  possessed  great  influence  over  his 
people.  He  was  complimented  by  his  countrymen  with  the  appel- 
lation of  the  Grand  Door  of  the  Wabash,  in  imitation  of  the  title 
of  Pontiac,  who  was  styled  the  Grand  Door  of  St.  Joseph.  Clark 
had  exchanged  messages  with  him  through  Gibault,  the  catholic 
priest,  and  he  instructed  Helm  to  secure  his  influence,  as  nothing 
could  be  done  within  the  Indian  confederacy  of  the  Wabash  without 
his  approbation.  The  American  agent  arriving  safe  at  Vincennes, 
and  being  received  with  acclamation  by  the  inhabitants,  he  imme- 
diately invited  the  Grand  Door  to  a  conference.  The  proud  and 
pompous  chief  was  pleased  with  the  courtesies  of  Capt.  Helm,  who, 
in  a  friendly  talk,  communicated  to  him  an  invitation  from  Clark 
to  unite  with  the  <^Long  Knives"  and  his  old  master,  the  King  of 
France.  In  reply  to  this  invitation,  he  said  that  he  was  glad  to  see 
a  chief  of  the  "Long Knives"  in  town,  but  with  the  caution  peculiar 
to  Indian  character,  declined  giving  a  definite  answer,  until  he 
could  confer  with  the  principal  men  of  his  tribe.  In  all  their  inter- 
course, the  Grand  Door  observed  the  ceremonies  of  the  most 
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courtly  dignity,  and  the  American,  to  operate  on  his  vanity, 
exhibited  the  same  pomposity,  till  after  several  days  the  interview 
was  concluded.  Finally,  Capt.  Helm  was  invited  to  attend  a  council 
of  chiefs,  in  which  the  Grand  Door  informed  him,  in  a  strain  of 
Indiau  eloquence,  that  ^^the  sky  had  been  ver^'  dark  in  the  war 
between  the  ^Long  Knives'  and  English,  but  now  the  clouds  were 
brushed  away  he  could  see  the  ^Loiig  Knives'  were  in  the  right, 
and  if  the  English  conquered  them,  they  might  also  treat  the 
Indians  in  the  same  way."  He  then  jumped  up,  struck  his  hands 
against  his  breast^  and  said,  ^^he  had  always  been  a  man  and  a 
warrior,  and  now  he  was  a  <Long  Knife'  and  would  tell  the 
red  people  to  bloody  the  land  no  longer  for  the  English."  He  and 
his  red  brethren  then  took  Capt.  Helm  by  the  hand,  and  during 
the  remainder  of  his  life,  he  remained  the  staunch  mend  of  the 
Americans.  Dying  two  years  afterward,  at  his  request  he  was 
buried  with  the  honors  of  war,  near  the  Fort  of  Caholda. 

Many  chiefs  south  of  Lake  Michigan  followed  the  example  of 
the  Grand  Door,  and  the  British  influence,  which  had  caused  great 
mischief  to  the  frontier  settlements,  daily  declined*  Much  of  the 
success  attending  these  negotiations  was  due  to  the  influence  of 
the  French,  for  the  Indians,  relying  implicitly  uiK>n  their  state- 
ments, became  greatly  alarmed  at  the  growing  power  of  the  Ameri- 
cans. Clark's  method  of  effecting  treaties  with  them  was  attended 
with  remarkable  success.  He  had  studied  the  French  and  Spanish 
methods  of  intercourse,  and  thought  their  plan  of  urging  them  to 
make  treaties  was  founded  upon  a  mistaken  estimate  of  their 
character.  He  was  of  opinion  that  such  overtures  were  construed 
by  the  savages  as  evidence  of  either  fear  or  weakness,  and  there- 
fore studiously  avoided  making  the  first  advances.  Unlike  the 
English,  who  endeavored  to  win  tlieir  good  will  by  freely  granting 
them  presents,  he  either  bestowed  them  reluctantly,  or  fought 
them  until  they  were  compelled  to  seek  refuge  in  treaties  as  a 
means  of  self-preservation.  The  ceremonies  attending  his  coun- 
cils with  these  sons  of  the  forest,  as  they  illustrated  their  charac- 
ter, are  worth  recording.  The  first  convocation  of  this  kind  in 
which  Colonel  Clark  was  present,  met  at  Cahokia  about  tilie  1st  of 
September.  The  various  parties  had  assembled,  and  as  the  Indians 
were  the  solicitors,  one  of  the  chiefs  approached  the  tab)e  where 
Colonel  Clark  was  sitting,  bearing  three  belts,  one  of  which  was 
emblematical  of  peace,  another  contained  the  sa(»*ed  pipe,  and  a 
third  the  fire  to  light  it  After  the  pipe  was  lighted,  it  was  first 
presented  to  the  heavens,  then  to  the  earth,  next  forming  a  circle, 
it  was  ofiered  to  all  the  spirits,  invoking  them  to  witness  their 
proc-eedings,  and  finally  to  Colonel  Clark  and  the  other  members 
of  the  counciL  At  the  conclusion  of  these  formalities,  a  chief  arose 
and  spoke  in  favor  of  peace,  after  which  he  threw  down  the  bloody 
belt  and  flag,  which  had  been  ^ven  to  him  by  the  English,  and 
stamped  on  them,  as  evidence  of  their  rejection.  Clark  coldly  re- 
plied that  he  would  consider  what  he  had  heard  and  give  them  an 
answer  on  the  following  day.  He  however  intimat^  that  their 
existence  as  a  nation  dex)ended  on  the  determination  of  the  coun- 
cil, and  as  peace  was  not  concluded,  he  cautioned  tihe  chief  not  to 
let  any  of  his  countiymen  shake  hands  with  the  white  people^ 
saying  it  would  be  time  to  give  the  hand  when  the  heart  also 
could  be  given  with  it.    When  he  had  ceased  speaking,  one  of  the 
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chiefs  remarked  that  such  sentiments  were  like  men  who  had  but 
one  heart  and  who  did  not  speak  with  a  forked  tongue.  The 
council  then  acyoumed  till  the  next  day,  and  when,  at  the  appoint- 
ed time  the  Indians  reassembled,  Clark  thus  addressed  tibiem : 

"  Men  and  Wabbiors  :  Pay  attention  to  my  words.  You  informed 
me  yesterday  that  vou  hoped  the  Great  Spirit  had  brought  us  together 
for  good.  I  have  the  same  hope,  and  trust  each  party  will  strictly  adhere 
to  whatever  is  agreed  upon,  whether  it  be  peace  or  war.  I  am  a  man 
and  warrior,  not  a  councilor.  I  carry  war  in  my  right  hand,  peace  in 
mv  left.  I  am  sent  by  the  great  council  of  the  Lons  Knives  and  their 
friends,  to  take  posseasion  of  all  the  towns  occupied  by  the  English  in 
this  country,  and  to  watch  the  red  people;  to  blbodv  the  paths  of  those 
who  attempt  to  stop  the  course  of  the  rivers,  and  to  clear  the  roads  for 
those  who  desire  to  oe  in  peace.  I  am  ordered  to  call  upon  the  Great 
Fire  for  warriors  enough  to  darken  the  land,  that  the  red  people  may 
hear  no  sound  but  of  birds  which  live  on  blood.  I  know  there  is  a  mist 
before  your  eyes.  I  will  dispel  the  clouds  that  you  may  clearly  see  the 
causes  of  the  war  between  the  Lons  Knives  and  the  English ;  then  you 
may  judg^  which  party  is  in  the  riffht,  and  if  you  are  warriors,  as  you 

Srofess,  prove  it  by  adhering  faithfully  to  the  party  which  you  shall  be- 
eve  to  be  entitled  to  your  mendship.'' 

After  Clark  had  explained  in  detail  the  canse  and  effect  of  the 
war  existing  beween  the  English  and  the  colonies,  he  thus  con- 
cluded : 

"  The  whole  land  was  dark ;  the  old  men  held  down  their  heads  for 
shame,  because  they  could  not  see  the  sun ;  and  thus  there  was  mourn- 
ing for  many  years  over  the  land.  At  last  the  Great  Spirit  took  pity  on 
us,  and  kindled  a  great  council  fire  at  Philadelphia^  planted  a  post,  put 
a  tomahawk  by  it  and  went  away.  The  sun  immediately  broke  out.  the 
sky  was  blue  again,  and  the  old  men  held  up  their  lieads  and  assembled 
at  the  fire.    They  took  up  the  hatchet,  sharpened  it,  and  Immediately 

Eut  it  in  the  hands  of  our  voung  men,  ordering  them  to  strike  the  Eng- 
sh  as  long  as  they  could  find  one  on  this  side  of  the  Great  Water.  The 
young  men  immediately  struck  the  war  i)oet  and  blood  was  shed.  In 
this  way  the  war  began,  and  the  English  were  driven  from  one  place  to 
another 'until  they  got  weak,  and  then  hired  the  red  neople  to  ngbt  for 
them.  The  Great  Spirit  got  angry  at  this,  and  causea  your  old  father, 
the  French  King,  and  other  great  nations  to  Join  the  Long  Elnives,  and 
fleht  with  them  against  all  their  enendes.  So  the  English  have  become 
like  deer  in  the  woods,  and  you  can  see  that  it  was  the  Great  Spirit  that 
troubled  your  waters,  because  you  have  fought  for  the  people  with  whom 
he  was  displeased.  You  can  now  judge  who  is  in  the  right.  I  have 
already  told  you  who  I  am.  Here  is  a  bloody  belt,  and  a  peace  belt; 
take  which  you  please  ;  behave  like  men,  and  do  not  let  your  being  sur- 
rounded by  liong  Knives  cause  you  to  take  up  one  belt  with  your  hands 
while  your  hearts  take  up  the  other.  If  you  take  the  bloody  path,  you 
can  go  in  safety  and  Join  your  friends,  the  English.  We  will  then  try 
like  warriors  who  can  stain  our  clothes  the  longest  with  blood.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  you  take  the  path  of  peace,  and  are  received  as  brothers 
by  the  Long  Knives,  and  then  listen  to  bad  birds  that  are  flying  through 
the  land,  you  cannot  longer  be  considered  men,  but  creatures  with  two 
tongues,  which  ought  to  be  destroyed.  As  I  am  convinced  that  you 
never  heard  ttie  truth  before,  I  do  not  wish  you  to  answer  me  before  you 
have  taken  time  for  consideration.  We  will  therefore  part  this  evening, 
and  when  the  Great  Spirit  shall  bring  us  together  again,  let  usspeak  and 
think  as  men  with  but  one  heart  and  one  tongue. '' 

On  the  following  day,  the  council  fire  was  kindled  with  more 
than  ordinary  ceremony,  and  one  of  the  chiefs  came  forward  and 
said : 


It 


We  have  listened  with  great  attention  to  what  the  chief  of  the  Long 
Knives  told  us,  and  are  tlutnkful  that  the  Great  Spirit  has  opened  our 
ears  and  hearts  to  receive  the  truth.    We  believe  you  tell  us  the  truth, 
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for  you  do  not  speak  like  other  people,  and  that  our  old  men  are  righL 
who  always  sala  the  English  spake  with  double  tongues.  We  will 
take  the  belt  of  peace,  and  cast  down  the  bloodly  belt  or  war ;  our  war- 
riors shall  be  called  home :  the  tomahawk  shall  be  thrown  into  the 
river,  where  it  can  never  be  found ;  and  we  will  carefully  smooth  the  road 
for  vour  brothers  whenever  they  wish  to  come  and  see  you.  Our  friends 
shall  hear  of  the  good  talk  you  nave  given  us,  and  we  hope  you  will  send 
chiefs  among  our  countrymen,  that  they  may  see  we  are  men.  and 
adhere  to  all  we  have  promised  at  this  fire,  which  the  Great  Spirit  has 
kindled  for  the  good  of  all  who  attend." 

The  pipe  wa43  again  lighted,  the  spirits  were  called  on  to  witness 
the  transactions,  and  the  council  concluded  by  shaking  hands. 

In  this  manner  alliances  were  formed  with  other  tribes,  and  in 
a  short  time  Clark's  power  was  so  well  established  that  a  single 
soldier  could  be  sent  in  safety  as  far  north  as  the  head  waters  of 
the  streams  emptying  into  the  lakes.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  lakes 
the  British  retained  their  influence,  some  of  the  tribes  being 
divided  between  them  and  the  Americans.  This  sudden  and 
extensive  change  of  sentiment  among  the  Indians,  was  due  to  the 
stern  and  commanding  influence  of  Colonel  Clark,  supported  by 
the  alliaQce  of  the  French  with  the  colonies,  and  the  regard  which 
the  Indians  still  retahied  for  their  first  Great  Father.  It  required 
great  skill  on  the  part  of  Clark,  while  in  command  of  such  dimin- 
utive forces,  to  keep  alive  the  impression  which  had  originally 
been  made  respecting  the  arrival  of  forces  from  the  Falls  of  the 
Ohio.  To  create  a  favorable  impression,  the  fees  connected  with 
the  administration  of  justice  were  abated.  The  maintenance  of 
friendly  intei'course  with  the  Spanish  authorities,  and  the  x>er- 
mission  of  trade  among  the  inhabitants  on  both  sides  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, was  also  productive  of  good  will. 

In  his  negotiation  with  the  Indians,  an  incident  occurred  about 
this  time  which,  from  its  romantic  character,  is  worthy  of  mention. 
A  large  reward  wa«  oifered  the  Meadow  or  Mascoutiu  Jndians, 
who  accompanied  the  other  tribes  to  the  council,  to  assassinate 
the  American  commander.  For  this  purpose  they  pitched  their 
camp  on  the  same  side  of  Cahokia  creek  occupied  by  Clark,  dis- 
tant 100  yards  from  the  fort  and  the  American  headquarters.  It 
w^iis  arranged  that  a  part  of  their  number  should  cross  the  creek, 
which  could  easily  be  waded,  fire  in  the  direction  of  the  Indian 
encampment,  and  then  flee  to  the  quarters  of  Clark,  where,  under 
the  pretense  of  fear,  they  were  to  obtain  admission  and  put 
the  garrison  to  death.  The  attempt  was  made  about  1  o'clock  in 
the  morning.  The  flying  party  having  discharged  their  guns  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  cast  suspicion  upon  the  Indians  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  creek,  started  directly  to  the  American  encampment 
for  protection.  Clark  was  still  awake  with  the  multiplied  cares 
of  his  situation,  and  the  guards  being  stronger  than  had  been 
anticipated,  presented  their  pieces  and  compelled  the  fugitives  to 
halt  The  town  and  garrison  were  immediately  under  arms ;  the 
Miiscoutins,  whom  the  guard  had  recognized  by  moonlight,  were 
sent  for,  and  being  interrogated  respecting  their  conduct,  declared 
that  they  had  been  fired  upon  by  enemies  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  creek,  and  that  they  had  fled  to  the  Americans  for  refuge.  The 
French,  however,  understanding  them  better  than  their  conquer- 
ors, called  for  a  light,  and  on  examination  discovered  that  their 
leggings  and  moccasins  were  wet  and  muddy,  which  was  evidence 
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that  they  had  crossed  the  creek  and  that  the  Indians  they  ^isited 
were  friends  instead  of  enemies.  The  intended  assassins  were 
dismayed  at»this  discovery,  and  Clark,  to  convince  the  Indians  of 
the  confidence  which  he  reposed  in  the  French,  handed  over  the 
culprits  to  them  to  be  dealt  with  as  they  thonght  proi>er.  Inti- 
mations were,  however,  made  to  them  privately,  that  they  ought 
to  be  confined,  and  they  were  accordingly  manacled  and  sent  to 
the  guard-house.  In  this  condition  they  were  daily  brought  into 
the  council,  where  he  whom  they  had  endeavored  to  kill,  was 
forming  friendly  relations  with  their  red  brethren  of  other  tribes. 
When  all  the  other  business  of  the  council  was  transacted,  Clark 
onlered  the  irons  to  be  struck  off,  and  said :  ^^  Justice  requires 
that  you  die  for  your  treacherous  attempt  upon  my  life  during  the 
sacred  delil)erations  of  a  council.  I  had  determined  to  infict  death 
upon  you  for  your  base  designs,  and  you  must  be  sensible  that  you 
have  justly  forfeited  your  lives;  but  on  considering  the  meanness 
of  watching  a  bear  and  catching  him  asleep,  I  have  concluded  that 
you  are  not  warriors,  but  old  women,  and  too  mean  to  be  killed 
by  the  Long  Knives.  Since,  however,  you  must  be  punished  for 
wearing  the  apparel  of  men,  it  shall  be  taken  away  from  you,  and 
you  shall  be  fiumished  with  plenty  of  provisions  for  your  jouniey 
home,  and  while  here  you  shall  be  treated  in  every  respect  as 
squaws."  At  the  conclusion  of  these  cutting  remarks,  Clark  turned 
to  converse  with  others.  The  offending  Indians,  expecting  anger 
and  punishment,  instead  of  contempt  and  disgrace,  were  exceed- 
ingly agitated.  After  counseling  with  each  other,  one  of  the  chiefs 
came  forward,  and  laying  a  pipe  and  belt  of  peace  on  the  table, 
made  some  explanatory  remarks.  The  interpreter  stood  ready  to 
translate  these  words  of  friendship,  but  Clark  refused  to  hear 
them,  and  raising  his  sword  and  shattering  the  pipe,  declared  that 
the  Long  Knives  never  treated  with  women.  Some  of  the  other 
tribes  with  whom  alliances  had  been  formed,  now  interposing  for 
the  discomfitted  Indians,  besought  Clark  to  pity  their  families  and 
grant  them  pardon.  To  this  entreaty  he  coldly  replied,  that  '^the 
Long  Knives  never  made  war  upon  these  Indians ;  they  are  of  a 
kind  which  we  shoot  like  wolves  when  we  meet  them  in  the  woods, 
lest  they  kill  the  deer."  Tliis  rebuke  wrought  more  and  more  upon 
the  guilty  parties,  and,  after  again  taking  counsel,  two  of  the 
young  men  came  forward,  covered  their  heads  with  blankets, 
and  sat  down  at  the  feet  of  the  inexorable  Clark.  Two  chiefs  also 
arose,  and  standing  by  the  side  of  the  victims  who  thus  offered 
their  lives  as  an  atonement  for  the  crime  of  their  tribe,  again  pre- 
sented the  pii>e  of  peace,,  saying,  we  hope  this  sacrifice  will  ai)pease 
the  anger  of  the  Long  Knife.  The  American  commander,  not 
replying  immediately,  as  if  still  unsatisfied,  the  most  profound 
silence  reigned  in  the  assembly,  and  nothing  was  heard  but 
the  deep  breathing  of  the  multitude,  all  turning  their  eyes  upon 
Clark,  as  if  to  read  in  the  expression  of  his  countenance  the 
fate  of  the  devoted  Indians.  The  sudden  impulse  caused  by  the 
heroism  of  this  romantic  incident,  almost  overcame  the  powerful 
nerve  of  Clark,  who,  from  the  first,  had  intended  to  grant  these 
Indians  peace,  but  with  a  reluctance,  as  he  says,  that  should 
enhance  its  value.  At  length,  to  relieve  the  great  suspense  of  the 
assembly,  he  advanced  toward  the  young  men  and  ordering  them 
to  uncover  their  heads  and  stand  up,  said :  ^<I  amrejoiced  to  find  men 
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among  all  nations ;  these  two  young  warriors  who  have  offered 
tiieir  lives  a  sacrifice,  are  at  least  proof  for  their  own  conntr^men. 
Such  men  only  are  worthy  to  be  chiefs,  and  with  such  I  like  to 
treat."  He  then  took  them  by  the  hand,  and  in  honor  of  their 
magnanimity  and  courage,  introduced  them  to  the  American  officers 
and  other  members  of  ^e  assembly,  after  which  all  saluted  them 
as  the  chiefs  of  tiieir  tribe.  ^^The  Soman  Curtius  leaped  into  the 
Gulf  to  save  his  countrymen,  and  Leouidas  died  in  obedience  to 
the  laws  of  Greece }  but  in  neither  of  these  instances  was  displayed 
greater  heroism  tJian  that  exhibited  by  these  unsophisticated 
children  of  nature."  They  were  ever  after  held  in  high  esteem 
among  the  braves  of  their  own  tribe,  and  the  fame  of  the  white 
negotiator  was  correspondingly  extended.  A  council  was  immedi- 
ately convened  for  the  benefit  of  the  Meadow  Indians ;  an  alliance 
was  formed  with  their  chiefs,  and  neither  party  ever  afterward  had 
occasion  to  regret  the  reconciliation  thus  effected. 

Although  it  was  Clark's  general  aim  not  to  ask  favors  of  the 
Indians,  yet  some  of  their  chiefs  were  so  intelligent  and  powerful 
he  occasionally  invited  them  to  visit  him  and  explan  the  naturo  of 
the  contest  between  the  English  and  thecolonists.  Anotedinstance 
of  this  kind  was  his  interoourse  with  Black  Bird,  a  very  distin- 
guished chief  whose  lands  bordered  on  Lake  Michigan,  and  who 
had  obtained  such  a  reputution  among  his  people  that  a  departure 
from  the  usual  policy  was  deemed  advisable.  Black  Bird  was  in 
St.  Louis  when  the  country  was  first  invaded,  but  having  little 
confidence  in  Spanish  protection,  he  wrote  a  letter  to  Clark  apolo- 
gizing for  his  absence,  and  rotumed  to  his  tribe.  A  special  mes- 
senger was  sent  roqustuig  him  to  come  to  £askaskia,  and  comply- 
ing with  the  invitation,  he  called  upon  Colonel  Clark  with  only  8 
attendants.  Great  proparations  were  immediately  made  for  hold- 
ing a  council,  but  the  sagacious  chief,  disliking  the  usual  formali- 
ties of  Indian  negotiation,  informed  Clark  that  he  came  on  business 
of  importance,  and  desired  that  no  time  might  be  wasted  in  useless 
ceremonies.  He  stated  that  he  wished  to  converse  with  him,  and 
profi^ered  without  ostentation  to  sit  with  him  at  the  same  table.  A 
room  was  accordingly  furnished  and  both,  provided  with  interpret- 
ers, took  their  seats  at  the  same  stand  and  commenced  the  confer- 
ence. Black  Bird  said  he  had  long  wished  to  have  an  interview 
with  a  chief  of  our  nation :  he  had  sought  information  ttom  pris- 
oners but  could  not  confiae  in  their  statements,  for  they  seemed 
afraid  to  speak  the  truth.  He  admitted  that  he  had  fought  against 
us,  although  doubts  of  its  justice  occasionally  crossed  his  mind; 
some  mystery  hung  over  the  matter  which  he  desired  to  have 
romoved:  he  was  anxious  to  hear  both  sides  of  the  question,  but 
hitherto  ne  had  only  been  able  to  hear  but  one.  Clark  undertook 
to  impart  the  desired  information,  but  owing  to  the  difficulty  of 
rendering  himself  intelligent,  several  hours  were  spent  in  answering 
his  questions.  At  the  conclusion.  Black  Bird,  among  other  things, 
said  that  he  was  glad  that  their  old  Mends,  the  French,  had  united 
their  arms  with  ours,  and  that  the  Indians  ought  to  do  the  same. 
He  affirmed  that  his  sentiments  wero  fixed  in  oiu*  favor ;  that  he 
would  never  again  listen  to  the  ofters  of  the  English,  who  must 
certainly  be  afraid  because  they  hiro  with  merchandise  the  Ind- 
ians todo  their  fighting.  He  closed  by  saying  that  he  would  call 
in  his  young  men,  and  thus  put  an  end  to  the  war,  as  soon  as  he 
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could  get  an  opportunity  of  explaining  to  them  the  nature  of  the 
contest.  This  determination  of  the  chief  was  very  agreeable  to 
Clark^  who  informed  him  that  he  would  write  to  the  government  of 
Virginia  and  have  them  registered  among  the  friends  of  the  white 
people.  A  few  days  afterward,  thisintelligent  Indian,  supplied 
with  presents  and  accompanied,  at  his  request,  by  an  agent  of 
Clark,  set  off  for  his  native  forests.  His  conduct  afterward  exem- 
plified the  honesty  of  his  professions,  for  he  thereafter  remained 
the  faithful  Mend  of  the  Americans. 

Clark  in  his  intercourse  with  the  Indians,  never  blamed  them 
for  accepting  the  presents  of  the  English,  as  the  necessities  of 
their  condition  and  the  inability  of  the  Americaus  to  supply  tiieir 
wants,  rendered  it  unavoidable.  Commerce  had  to  some  extent 
already  introduced  among  them  superior  appliances  of  civilization. 
The  rifle  and  its  ammunition  had  long  since  superceded  the  bow 
and  arrow,  and  blankets,  cooking  utensils,  catlery,  and  other  im- 
plements manufactured  in  an  advance  state  of  arts,  were  as 
necessary  to  the  savage  as  the  civilized  man.  While,  however, 
he  forebore  to  reproach  them  for  receiving  preseuts  from  the 
English,  he  endeavored  to  impress  upon  their  minds  the  degrada- 
tion of  fighting  for  hire.  The  "Long  Knives,''  he  said,  "regaiHled 
the  scalps  taken  while  fighting  in  self-defence  as  the  greatest  of 
trophies,  but  those  obtained  in  mercenary  warfare,  are  tlirown  to 
the  dogs  or  used  as  toys  for  the  amusement  of  their  children." 

Another  chief  by  the  name  of  Lages,  about  this  time,  sent  a 
letter  to  Clark.  He  was  also  known  by  the  appellation  of  Big 
Gate,  a  title  which  he  received  from  having  shot  a  British  soldier, 
stanaing  at  the  fort  when  Pontiac,  with  whom  he  was  then  associ- 
ated, besieged  Detroit.  Several  marauding  parties  against  our 
frontier  settlements,  had  been  successfully  commandeMi  by  this 
warrior,  who  happened  to  fall  in  with  a  party  of  Piankeshaws 
going  to  Kaskaskia  to  make  the  Americans  a  visit.  Gaudily  decked 
in  the  full  costume  of  war,  and  with  the  bloody  belt,  which  the 
British  had  given  him^  suspended  about  his  neck,  he  daily  came  to 
t^e  council  and  occupied  one  of  the  most  pronunent  seats.  As  a 
silent  spectator  he  thus  attended  till  all  the  public  business  was 
transacted,  the  American  officer  then  accosted  him  with  an  apology 
for  not  having  paid  his  respects  during  the  deliberations  of  the 
assembly.  Although  we  are  enemies,  said  he,  it  is  customary  with 
the  white  x>^pi<)  to  treat  celebrated  warriors  with  respect,  in  pro- 
IK)rtion  to  the  exploits  which  they  have  performed  against 
each  other  in  war.  Beiuff  a  distinguished  warrior,  Clark  invited 
him  to  dinner.  Surprised  at  this  civility  he  at  first  endeavored  to 
decline  the  invitation.  The  American  officer,  however,  when  he 
attempted  to  offer  an  excuse,  repeated  with  greater  warmth  his 
solicitations,  till  the  feelings  of  the  chief  were  wrought  up  to  the 
highest  piten  of  excitement.  Boused  in  this  manner  he  advanced 
to  the  center  of  the  room,  threw  down  the  war  belt,  tore  off  the 
clothes  and  flag,  which  had  been  given  him  by  his  friends,  the 
English.  Despoiled  of  these  presents,  he  struck  himself  violently 
on  the  breasts  and  said  that  he  had  been  a  warrior  from  his  youth, 
and  delightea  in  battles ;  that  he  had  fought  three  times  against  the 
Americans  and  was  preparing  another  war  party,  when  he  heard 
of  Colonel  Clark's  arrival ;  that  he  had  determined  to  visit  the 
Americans;  who  he  now  thought  were  right,  and  that  he  was  hence- 
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fortli  a  ^^Loiig  Knife"  and  would  war  no  longer  for  the  Englisb.  He 
then  concluded  by  shakuig  hands  with  Clark  and  his  officers  and 
saluting  them  as  brothers.  The  comical  part  of  the  attair  was  that 
the  new  brother  was  now  naked,  and  since  he  must  be  clothed,  a 
flue  laced  suit  was  pro\ided  and  he  appeared  at  the  entertainment 
arrayed  in  all  the  trappings  of  military  costume.  After  the  repast 
was  over,  in  a  private  interview,  he  disclosed  to  Clark  the  situation 
of  Detroit,  and  offered  to  obtain  a  scalp  or  prisoner  from  it«  garri 
son.  Clark  not  wishing  to  encourage  the  barbarities  of  the  Indians, 
declined  the  former,  but  assured  the  warrior  of  his  willuigness  to 
accept  the  latter,  provided  he  treated  the  captive  kindly  when  he 
got  him  in  his  power.  This  policy  of  appealing  to  the  better  feel- 
ings of  humanity  was  little  appreciated  by  the  savages,  and  in 
some  instances  caused  them  to  unite  with  the  less  scrupulous 
enemy  who  suffered  them  to  plunder  and  murder  without  stint, 
provided  British  aggrandizement  was  the  result.  When  the  chief 
departed  Clark  gave  him  a  captain's  commission  and  a  medal  as 
evidence  of  the  new  relations  and  responsibilities  which  he  had 
assumed. 

While  the  American  commander  was  thus  negotiating  with  the 
Indians,  Hamilton^  the  British  govemorof  Detroit  heard  of  Clark's 
invasion,  and  was  mcensed  that  the  country  which  he  had  in  charge 
should  be  wrested  from  himby  a  few  ragged  militia  from  Virginia. 
He  therefore  hurriedly  collected  a  force  consisting  of  30  regulars,  50 
French  Canadians  and  400  Indians,  and  marchmg  by  way  of  the 
Wabash  appeared  before  the  fort  at  Vincennes  on  the  15th  of 
December,  1778.  The  inhabitants  made  no  effort  to  defend  the 
town,  and  when  Hamilton's  forces  arrived  Capt.  Helm  and  a  man 
by  the  name  of  Henry  were  the  only  Americans  in  the  fort.  The 
latter  charging  a  cannon,  placed  it  in  the  open  gateway,  and  the 
captain  standing  by  it  with  a  lighted  match  cried  out  as  Hamilton 
came  in  hailing  distance,  ^^lalt."  The  British  officer,  not  knowing 
the  strength  of  the  garrison  stopped  and  demanded  the  surrender 
of  the  foit.  Helm  exclaimed  ''no  man  shall  enter  here  till  I  know 
the  terms."  Hamilton  resjwnded,  "you  shall  have  the  honors  of 
war."  The  entire  garrison,  consisting  of  one  officer  and  one  private, 
then  capitulated,  and  receiving  the  customary  courtesies  for  their 
brave  defense,  marched  out  with  the  honors  of  war.  Capt^  Helm 
was  retained  a  prisoner,  the  French  inhabitants  were  disarmed, 
and  a  large  poition  of  Hamilton's  troops  were  detached  against  the 
settlements  on  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi. 

These  movements  transpired  at  Vincennes,  6  weeks  before  the 
intelligence  reached  Kaskaskia,  thus  verifying  the  serious  appre- 
hensions which  Clark,  in  the  meantime,  had  entertained  for  the 
safety  of  the  place.  In  consequence  of  these  forebodings,  he  en- 
gaged Colonel  Vigo  to  go  and  reconnoitre  the  situation  of  the 
post  No  choice  could  have  been  more  fortunate.  Altliough  Vigo 
was  an  Italian  by  birth,  no  one  excelled  him  in  devotion  to  the 
cause  of  freedom  and  sympathy  for  an  oppressed  people  strug- 
gling for  their  rights.  Associated  as  a  merchant  with  the  Spanish 
governor  of  St  Louis,  he  amassed  a  large  fortune,  which,  with  the 
greatest  generosity,  he  expended  during  the  revolution  for  the 
benefit  of  his  adopted  coimtry.  Having  for  a  long  time  resided  in 
Indiana,  and  died  there,  the  State,  in  honor  of  his  memory,  called 
a  county  after  his  name,  and  Congress  ultimately  refunded  a  large 
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part  of  the  money  which  he  had  expended.  After  conferring  with 
Clark,  he  started  on  his  mission,  and  when  within  five  miles  of  his 
destination,  he  was  captured  by  the  Indians  and  taken  before 
Chjvemor  Hamilton.  He  was  regarded  as  an  American  spy,  but 
being  a  Spanish  subject,  and  very  popular  with  the  inhabitiints  of 
the  town,  the  British  officer  did  not  dare  to  proceed  against  him 
according  to  his  suspicions.  The  citizens  threatened  to  stop  his 
supplies  if  he  was  not  suffered  to  depart  Hamilton  reluctantly 
proiK)sed  to  let  him  go  if,  during  the  war,  he  would  not  do  any 
act  injurious  to  British  interests.  Colonel  Vigo  i)eremptorily 
tefused  to  b€K»>me  a  party  to  such  a  compact.  Agreeing,  however, 
not  to  do  anything  prejudicial  in  his  homeward  journey,  he  was 
permitted  to  return  in  a  boat,  down  the  Wabash  and  up  the  Mis- 
sissippi, to  St.  Louis.  He  remained  neutral  just  long  enough  to 
comply  with  his  stipulations,  for,  on  his  arrival  home,  he  imme- 
diately changed  his  clothes,  and  set  off  for  Kaskaskia  to  commu- 
nicate the  information  which  he  had  obtained  to  Colonel  Clark. 
After  detailing  the  capitulation  of  Yincennes  and  the  disposition 
of  the  British  force,  he  made  known  Hamilton's  intentions  of  re- 
conquering Illinois,  and  his  meditated  attack  upon  Kaskaskia,  on 
the  re-assembling  of  his  forces  in  the  spring,  as  the  surest  way  of 
effecting  this  object.  When  this  place  was  reduced,  with  his 
forces  augmented  by  the  addition  of  700  warriors  from  Mackinaw, 
the  Cherokees  and  Chickasaws,  and  other  tribes,  he  proposed  to 
I>enetrate  as  far  as  Fort  Pitt,  and  subjugate  in  his  march  all  the 
intervening  settlements.  So  elated  was  the  British  commander 
with  his  hopes  of  conquest,  he  intended,  in  a  short  time,  to  be 
master  of  aU  the  territory  of  Virginia  between  the  Alleghanies 
and  the  Mississippi. 

Clark,  in  view  of  the  critical  condition  of  the  country,  and  the 
extreme  i)eril  of  las  own  situation,  wrote  to  Governor  Henry,  of 
Virginia,  acquainting  him  of  Hamilton's  designs,  and  asking  him 
for  troops.  Parties  of  hostile  Indians,  sent  out  by  the  British 
governor,  began  to  appear,  and  as  assistance  could  not  be  obtained 
fit>m  the  State  in  time,  with  the  promptness  which  the  emergency 
demanded,  he  resolvea  to  help  himself.  Anticipating  his  rival,  he 
commenced  preparations  with  his  own  limited  means  to  carry  the 
war  into  the  enemy's  cotmtry,  for,  as  he  says,  ^^  I  knew  if  I  did 
not  take  him,  he  would  take  me."  Colonel  Vigo  had  infoimed 
him  that,  owing  to  the  dispersion  of  the  British  forces,  the 
garrison  at  Vincennes  was  reduced  to  80  men,  three  pieces  of 
cannon  and  some  swivels,  and  that  if  the  town  was  att^Skpked  be- 
fore the  troops  were  recalled,  it  might,  without  djjQQpuIty,  be 
recaptured.  Without  a  moment's  delay,  a  galley  wai^  ftW^i  up, 
mounting  two  ^-pounders  and  4  swivels,  and  placed  in  charge 
of  Capt  John  Bogers,  and  a  company  of  46  men,  with  orders  after 
reaching  the  Wabash  to  force  their  way  up  the  stream  to  the 
mouth  of  White  Biver,  and  remain  there  for  further  instructions. 
Clark  next  ordered  Captain  Bowman  to  evacuate  the  fort  at  Caho- 
kia  for  the  purpose  of  organizing  an  expedition  to  proceed  across 
by  land,  and  co-operate  with  the  force  under  Captain  Bogers. 
The  French  inhabitants  of  Cahokia  and  Ka&kaskia  raised  two 
oomiianies,  commanded  by  Captains  McCarty  and  Charleville, 
which,  with  the  Americans,  amounted  to  170  men.  On  the  7th  of 
Febrimiy,  1779,  just  8  days  after  the  reception  of  the  news  from 
13 
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Yinceiiues,  this  forlorn  hope  commenced  its  march  in  a  northeast- 
erly direction,  over  the  innundated  flats  of  the  country,  in  a  wet, 
but  fortunately,  not  cold  season.  To  relieve  the  hardships  of  the 
journey,  which  was  perhaps  the  most  dreary  one  performed  during 
the  revolution,  hunting,  game  feasts,  and  Indian  war  dances  were 
instituted  for  tlie  amusement  of  the  men.  After  incredible  hard- 
ships, on  the  13th  they  reached  the  forks  of  the  Little  Wabash, 
the  low  bottom  lands  of  which  were  covered  with  water.  At  this 
part  of  the  stream  the  opposite  banks  were  5  miles  apart 
and  the  water  so  deep  when  Clark  arrived  as  in  many  places 
to  be  waded  with  the  greatest  difficulty.  Here,  drenched  in 
the  rains  which  fell  almost  daily,  they  managed  to  construct  a 
canoe,  and  ferry  over  their  baggage  td  the  opposite  shore.  Hith- 
erto they  had  borne  their  labors  with  great  fortitude,  but  now 
many  became  discouraged  by  the  continued  obstacles  which  beset 
the  way.  While  wading  the  Wabash,  and  in  some  instances  to 
the  shoulders  in  mud  and  water,  an  incident  occurred  which,  by- 
its  merriment,  greatly  relieved  the  desponding  spirits  of  the  men. 
There  was  in  the  service  an  Irish  drummer,  who  was  of  small  stat- 
ui-e,  but  possessed  rare  talent  in  singing  comic  songs.  On  coming 
to  a  depression  beyond  his  depth,  he  put  his  drum  into  the  water, 
and  mounting  on  the  head,  requested  one  of  the  tallest  men  to 
pilot  him  across  the  stream,  while  he  enlivened  the  company  by 
his  wit  and  music. 

On  the  morning  of  the  18th,  11  days  after  leaving  Kaskaskia. 
they  heard  the  signal  guns  of  the  fort,  and  during  the  evening  of 
the  same  day,  arrived  at  the  Great  Wabash,  9  miles  below  Vin- 
cennes.  The  galley  had  not  arrived  with  the  supplies,  and  the 
men  being  exhausted,  destitute  and  almost  in  a  starving  con- 
tiou,  it  required  all  of  Clark's  address  to  keep  them  from  giving  up 
in  despair.  The  river  was  out  of  its  banks,  all  the  low  lands 
were  submerged,  and  before  means  of  transportation  could  be  pro- 
cured they  might  be  discovered  by  the  British  and  the  entire  party 
captured.  On  the  20th,  a  boat  from  Vincennes  was  hailed  and 
brought  to  land,  from  the  crew  of  which  was  received  the  cheer- 
ing intelligence  of  the  friendly  disposition  of  the  French  inhabit- 
ants, and  that  no  suspicion  of  Clark's  movem^its  was  entertained 
by  the  British  garrison.  The  last  day  of  the  march,  the  most 
formidable  difficulties  were  encountered.  Says  Colonel  Clark,  in 
his  journal: 

*'  The  nearest  land  to  us,  in  the  direction  of  Vincennes,  was  a  spot 
called  the  'Sugar  Camp,'  on  the  opposite  side  of  a  slough.  I  sounded  the 
water,  and  finding  it  deep  as  my  neck,  returned  with  the  design  of  hav- 
ing the  men  transported  on  board  the  canoes  to  the  camp,  though  I  knew 
it  would  spend  the  whole  day  and  the  ensuing  night,  as  the  vessels  would 
pass  slowly  through  the  bushes.  The  loss  of  so  much  time  to  men 
naif-starved,  was  a  matter  of  serious  consequence,  and  I  would  now 
have  given  a  great  deal  for  a  day's  provisions  or  one  of  our  horBes. 
When  I  returned,  all  ran  to  hear  the  report  I  unfortunately  spoke  in  a 
serious  manner  to  one  of  the  officers;  the  whole  were  alarmecf  without 
knowing  what  I  said.  I  viewed  tlieir  confusion  for  a  minute,  and  whis- 
pered for  those  near  me  to  do  as  I  did.  I  immediately  put  some  water 
in  my  hand,  poured  powder  on  it,  blackened  my  &oe,  gave  the  war- 
whoop  and  marched  into  the  water.  The  party  immediately  followed , 
one  after  another,  without  uttering  a  word  of  complaint.  I  ordered  tfaoee 
near  me  to  sing  a  favorite  song,  which  soon  passed  through  the  line  aad 
all  went  cheerfully.    I  now  intended  to  have  them  transported  acrott 
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the  deepest  part  of  the  water,  but  when  about  waist-deep,  one  of  the 
men  inrormed  me  that  he  thought  he  had  discovered  a  patli.  We  fol- 
lowed it,  and  finding  that  it  kept  on  higher  ground,  without  further  dif- 
ficulty arrived  at  the  camp,  where  there  was  dry  ground  on  which  to 
pitch  our  lodges.  The  Frenchmen  that  we  had  taken  on  the  river, 
appeared  to  be  uneasy  at  our  situation,  and  begged  that  they  might  be 
permitted,  during  the  night,  to  visit  the  town  m  2  canoes  and  bring, 
from  their  own  houses,  provisions.  They  said  that  some  of  our  men 
oould  ^o  with  them  as  a  surety  for  their  conduct,  and  that  it  would  be 
impossible  to  leave  that  place  till  the  waters,  which  were  too  deep 
for  marching,  subsided.  Sbmid  of  the  officers  believed  that  this  might 
be  done,  but  I  would  not  suffer  it.  I  could  never  well  account  for  my 
obstinacy  on  this  occasion,  or  give  satisfactory  reasons  to  myself  or  any- 
body else  why  I  denied  a  proposition  apparently  so  easy  to  execute,  and 
of  so  much  advantage ;  but  something  seemed  to  tell  me  it  should  not  be 
done. 

'^  On  the  following  morning,  the  finest  we  had  experienced.  I  har- 
angued the  men.  What  I  said  I  am  not  now  able  to  recall ;  but  it  may 
be  easily  imagined  by  a  person  who  possesses  the  regard  which  I,  at  tliat 
time,  entertained  for  them,  I  concluded  by  informing  them,  that  pass- 
ing the  sheet  of  water,  which  was  then  in  full  view  and  reaching  the 
opposite  woods,  would  put  an  end  to  their  hardships ;  that  in  a  few  hours 
tnev  would  have  a  signt  of  their  long-wished  for  obiect,  and  immedi- 
ate! v  stepped  into  the  water  without  waiting  for  a  reply.  Before  a  third 
of  the  men  had  entered,  I  halted  and  called  to  Major  Bowman,  and 
ordered  him  to  fall  into  tifie  rear  with  25  men  and  put  to  death  any  man 
who  refused  to  march  with  us,  as  we  did  not  wish  to  have  any  such 
among  us.  The  whole  gave  a  cry  of  approbation,  and  on  we  went. 
This  was  the  most  trying  of  all  the  difficulties  we  experienced.  I  gen- 
erally kept  15  of  the  strongest  men  next  myself^  and  judged  from  my 
own  feelings,  what  must  be  that  of  the  others.  Getting  near  the  middle 
of  the  inundated  plain,  I  found  mvseif  sensibly  failing,  and  as  there  were 
no  trees  for  the  men  to  support  tnemselves,  I  feared  that  many  of  the 
weak  would  l>e  drowned,  l  ordered  the  canoe  to  ply  back  and  forth,  and 
with  all  diligence  to  pick  up  the  men :  and  to  encourage  the  party,  sent 
some  of  the  strongest  forward  with  orders  that,  when  they  had  advanced 
a  certain  distance,  to  pass  the  word  back  that  the  water  was  getting 
shallow,  and  when  near  the  woods,  to  cry  out  land.  This  stratagem 
had  the  desired  effect.  The  men,  encouraged  by  it,  exerted  themseTves 
almost  beyond  their  abilities;  the  weak  holding  on  the  stronger.  On 
reaching  the  woods  where  the  men  expected  land,  the  water  was  up  to 
t^eir  shoulders ;  but  gaining  the  timber  was  the  greatest  consequence, 
for  the  weakly  hung  to  trees  and  fioated  on  the  drift  till  they  were 
taken  off  by  the  canoes.  The  strong  and  tall  got  ashore  and  built  fires ; 
but  many  of  the  feeble,  unable  to  support  themselves  on  reaching  land, 
would  fall  with  their  bodies  half  in  the  water.  The  latter  were  so 
benumbed  with  cold,  we  soon  found  tiiat  fires  would  not  restore  them, 
and  the  strong  were  compelled  to  exercise  them  with  great  severity  to 
revive  their  circulation. 

'*  Fortunately,  a  canoe  in  charge  of  some  squaws  was  going  to  town, 
which  our  men  captured,  and  which  contained  half  a  quarter  of  bufiklo 
meat,  some  com,  tallow  and  kettles.  Broth  was  made  of  this  valuable 
prize  and  served  out  to  the  most  weakly  with  great  care.  Most  of  the 
men  got  a  small  portion,  but  many  of  them  gave  part  of  theirs  to  the 
more  famished,  jocosely  saying  something  cheering  to  their  comrades. 
This  little  refreshment  gave  renewed  lire  to  the  company.  We  next 
crossed  a  deep  but  narrow  lake,  in  the  canoes,  and  marching  some  dis- 
tance, came  to  a  copse  of  timber  called  Warrior's  Island.  We  were  now 
distant  only  two  miles  from  town,  which,  without  a  single  tree  to  ob- 
struct the  view,  could  be  seen  fjrom  the  position  we  occupied. 

**  The  lower  x)ortions  of  the  land  between  us  and  the  town  were  cov- 
ered M  ith  water,  which  served  at  this  season  as  a  resort  for  ducks  and 
other  water  fowl.  We  had  observed  several  men  out  on  horseback  shootr 
ing  them,  half  a  mile  distant,  and  sent  out  as  many  of  our  active  young 
Frenchmen  to  decoy  and  take  one  of  them  prisoner,  in  such  a  manner 
as  not  to  idarm  the  others.    Being  successful.  In  addition  to  the  informa- 
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tion  which  had  been  obtained  from  those  taken  on  the  river,  the  captive 
reported  that  the  British  had  that  evening  completed  the  wall  of  the 
fort,  and  that  there  were  a  good  many  Indians  in  town.  Our  situation 
was  truly  critical.  No  possibility  of  retreat  in  case  of  defeat,  and  in  full 
view  of  the  town,  which,  at  this  time,  had  000  men  in  it—troopa, 
inhabitants  and  Indians.  The  crew  of  tne  galley,  though  not  50  men, 
would  now  have  been  a  re-inforcement  of  immense  magnitude  to  our 
little  army,  but  we  could  not  think  of  waiting  for  them.  JSach  had  for- 
gotten his  suffering,  and  was  ready  for  the  fraj^  saying  what  he  had 
suffered  was  nothing  but  what  a  man  should  bear  for  the  good  of  his 
country.  The  idea  of  being  made  a  prisoner  was  foreign  to  every  man, 
as  each  expected  nothing  but  torture  if  they  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Indians.  Our  fate  was  to  be  determined  in  a  few  hours,  and  nothing  but 
the  most  daring  conduct  would  insure  success.  I  knew  that  a  number 
of  the  inhabitants  wished  us  well ;  that  many  were  lukewarm  to  the  in- 
terests of  either  party.  I  also  learned  that  the  Grand  Door  had  but  a 
few  days  before  openly  declared,  in  council  with  the  British,  that  he 
was  a  brother  and  Mend  of  the  Long  Knives.  These  were  favorable 
circumstances,  and  as  there  was  little  probability  of  our  remainiug  until 
dark  undiscovered,  I  determined  to  commence  operations  immediately, 
and  wrote  the  following  placard  to  the  people  of  tne  town.  *  To  the  in- 
habitants of  Vincennes :  Gentlemen,  being  now  within  two  miles  of 
your  village  with  my  army,  determined  to  take  your  fort  this  night,  and 
not  being  willing  to  surprise  you.  I  take  this  opportunity  to  re<)uest 
such  of  you  as  are  true  citizens,  ana  willing  to  enjoy  the  liberty  which  I 
bring  you,  to  remain  still  in  your  houses,  and  those,  if  any  there  be,  who 
are  friends  of  the  king,  let  them  instantly  repair  to  the  fort  and  loin  the 
hair-buyer  general*,  and  fight  like  men.  And  if  any  of  the  latter  do 
not  go  to  the  fort,  and  shall  be  discovered  afterward,  they  may  depend 
upon  severe  punishment.  On  the  contrary,  tliose  who  are  true  friends 
to  liberty,  may  depend  upon  being  well  treated,  iind  I  once  more  request 
them  to  keep  out  of  the  streets,  for  every  one  I  find  in  arms  on  my  arri- 
val shall  be  treated  as  an  enemy.'  *^ 

This  forcible  letter,  which  shows  Clark's  insight  into  human 
nature  by  inspiring  confideuce  in  the  friendly,  and  filling  the  adverse 
party  with  dismay,  was  half  the  battle  that  followed.  On  the 
receipt  of  the  letter,  the  people  of  the  town  supposed  the  invaders 
had  come  from  Kentucky  as  no  one  imagined  it  x>ossible  that  an 
expedition  could  come  from  Illinois,  in  consequence  of  the  fresheta 
w  hich  prevailed  at  that  season  of  the  year.  To  deepeen  this  hnpres- 
siou,  letters  purporting  to  come  from  well  known  gentlemen  in 
Kentucky,  were  written  and  sent  to  the  inhabitants,  and  so  well 
established  was  the  conviction,  that  the  presence  of  Clark  could 
not  be  credited  till  his  person  was  pointed  out  by  one  who  knew 
him.  The  soldiers,  as  on  pre\dous  oc(5asions,  were  directed  to 
greatly  exaggerate  the  strength  of  the  American  forces. 

About  sunset  on  the  23d,  they  sallied  forth  to  attaekthe  fort- 
When  in  full  view  of  it,  they  were  divided  into  platoons,  each  dis. 
playing  a  different  flag,  and  by  marching  and  countermai'ching 
among  some  mounds  between  them  and  the  town,  tlieir  apparent 
numbers  greatly  exceeded  their  real  strength.  Hearing  the  village 
and  encamping  on  the  adjaeent  heights,  some  conunotion  was  per- 
ceptible in  the  streets,  but  no  hostile  demonstration  occurred  at 
the  fort,  and  it  was  afterward  ascertained  that  even  the  friends  of 
the  British  were  afraid  to  give  notice  of  Clark's  presence.  The 
utmost  impatience  prevailing  in  the  American  encampment,  to 
know  the  cause  of  the  silence,  Lieut.  Bailey,  with  14  men  wi« 
sent  to  make  an  attack  upon  the  ganison.    The  fire  of  the  party 

*Thu8  named  from  haying  hired  the  Indiana  to  murder  the  American  prifloners,  by 
payiMg  80  much  per  scalp. 
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was  attributed  to  some  drunkeu  ludians,  who  had  saluted  the  fort 
in  that  mauuer  ou  previous  occasious,  and  it  was  not  till  after  one 
of  the  beseiged  was  shot  through  a  port  hole  that  the  real  character 
of  the  assailants  was  ascertained,  and  the  engagement  commenced 
in  earnest.  Henry  and  Captain  Helm  were  still  retained  as 
prisoners  in  the  fort.  Through  the  wife  of  the  former,  who  lived 
in  Vincennes,  and  was  permitted  to  visit  her  husband  (laily,  Claik 
obtained  minute  information  respecting  the  garrison.  Learning  in 
this  way  where  Capt^  Helm  lodged — knowing  his  fondness  for 
apple-toddy,  and  believing  he  would  have  some  on  the  hearth  as 
usual,  he  sufiered  one  of  his  men  to  fire  on  his  quarters,  with  a 
view,  as  he  said,  to  knock  the  mortar  into  the  captain's  favorite 
beverage.  At  the  time  he  was  playing  cards  with  Hamilton,  and 
when  the  buUets  commenced  rattling  al>out  the  chimney,  he  jumped 
up  and  swore  that  it  was  Clark,  that  he  would  take  all  of  tliem 
prisoners,  and  that  the  d — d  rascal  had  ruined  his  toddy.  While 
thus  conversing,  Helm  observed  some  of  tlie  soldiers  looking  out  of 
the  port  holes  and  cautioned  them  not  to  do  so  again  as  the  Amer- 
icans would  certainly  shoot  out  their  eyes.  It  so  happened  that 
one  of  the  men  afterward  attempting  to  look  out  was  shot  in  the 
eye,  which  Capt.  Helm  observing  exclaimed,  "there,!  told  you  so." 
^ese  incidents,  characteristic  of  the  men  and  the  times,  doubtless 
had  their  effect  upon  the  garrison. 

The  ammunition  of  the  Americans,  who  had  expected  supplies 
from  the  galley,  being  now  nearly  exhauste^l,  some  of  the  uihabi- 
tants  furnished  them  with  powder  and  ball,  which  had  been  buried 
to  keep  it  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  British.  Had  the 
Americans  also  needed  assistance,  the  Grand  Door,  with  whom  a 
treaty  had  previously  been  concluded,  appeared  with  100  warriors 
and  offered  his  services  to  Clark,  who,  though  declining  his  aid  in 
the  field,  requested  his  presence  and  influence  in  council. 

The  Americans  had  advanced  behind  a  bank  to  within  30  yards 
of  tbe  fort,  whose  guns  in  consequence  of  their  elevation,  were 
useless^  and  no  sooner  was  a  port  ho]e  darkened  than  a  dozen 
rifles  discharged  their  contents  into  the  apperture,  and  the  British 
soldiers  could  no  longer  be  kept  at  their  posts.  Clark  perceiving 
their  difidculties,  in  the  course  ot  the  morning  demanded  the  sur- 
render of  the  fort,  which  Hamilton  refused,  stilting  that  he  would 
not  be  awed  into  anything  unbecoming  a  British  officer.  The  men 
were  urgent  to  take  the  fort  by  storm,  but  Clark  knowing  that  he 
coidd  get  possession  of  it  without  the  expenditure  of  life  result- 
ing from  an  assault,  wisely  opposed  their  desires.  In  the  evening 
of  the  same  day  Hamilton,  apprehensive  that  he  would  be  com- 
pelled to  surrender  at  discretion,  sent  a  flag  to  the  beseigers 
desiring  a  truce  of  three  dayft».  This  Clark  refused,  although  during 
the  armistice  the  galley  might  arrive  with  its  men  and  munitions, 
which  would  greatly  facilitate  his  operations  for  the  reduction  of 
the  fort  He  pmposed  in  return  the  unconditional  surrender  of  the 
garrison,  and  informed  the  British  commander  if  he  wished  to  have 
an  interview  for  that  purpose,  he  might  meet  him  at  the  church.  In 
compliance  with  this  otter,  Gov.  Hamilton,  in  company  with  Capt. 
Helm  and  Major  Hay,  waited  on  Col.  Clark  at  the  appointed  place. 
At  the  conference  which  ensued,  the  American  commander  reject- 
ing all  the  overtures  of  his  antagonist^  resolutely  adhered  to  his 
first  prox>osition,  and  when  Capt.  Helm  attempted  to  moderate  his 
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demauds,  lie  informed  him  that  a  prisoner  had  no  rightto  interfere. 
Hamilton  thereupon  replied,  that  he  was  free  from  that  moment, 
but  Clark  unmoved,  would  uotaccept  his  release  upon  these  terms, 
telling  him  be  muHt  return  and  abide  his  fate,  and  the  British 
officers  that  the  filing  would  recommence  in  15  minutes.  The  gen- 
tlemen were  about  to  retire  to  tlieir  respective  quarters,  when 
Hamilton  called  Clark  aside,  and  politely  asked  his  reasons  for 
rejecting  the  liberal  terms  which  had  been  oflered.  The  latter 
steridy  replied,  "I  am  aware  the  principal  Indian  partisans  from 
Detroit  are  in  the  fort,  and  I  only  want  an  honorable  opportunity 
of  putting  such  instigators  of  Indian  barbarities  to  death.  The 
cries  of  widows  and  orphans  made  by  their  butcheries,  require 
such  blood  at  my  hands.  I  consider  this  claim  upon  me  for  punish- 
ment next  to  divine,  and  I  .would  rather  lose  50  men  than  not 
execute  a  vengeance  demanded  by  so  much  innocent  blood.  If 
Gov.  Hamilton  is  willing  to  risk  his  garrison  for  such  miscreants, 
he  is  atperfect  liberty  to  do  so.''  M^or  Hay,  who  heard  this  state- 
ment inquired,  "Pray,  sir,  who  do  you  mean  by  ^Indian  partisan sf 
Clark  promptly  replied,  "I  consider  Major  Hay  one  of  the  principal 
ones."  The  latter,  as  if  guilty  of  the  charge,  immediately  turned 
deadly  pale,  trembled  and  could  hardly  stand.  Gov.  Hamilton 
blushed  for  this  exliibition  of  cowardice  in  presence  of  the  Amen, 
can  officer,  and  Capt.  Helm  could  hardly  refrain  from  expressing 
contempt.  Clark's  feelings  now  relented,  and  secretly  resolving  to 
deal  more  leniently  with  the  British  officers,  before  separating  he 
told  them  he  would  reconsider  the  matter  and  let  them  know  the 
result.  After  retiring,  a  council  of  war  was  held  and  milder  terms 
being  submitted  to  Gov.  Hamilton,  he  accepted  them,  and  on  the 
24th  of  February,  1779,  the  garrison  surrendered.* 

The  following  day  Clark  took  possession  of  the  fort,  hoisted  the 
American  flag,  and  fired  13  guns  to  celebrate  the  recovery  of  this 
important  stronghold.  Seventy  prisoners  were  captured,  and  a 
considerable  quantity  of  military  stores  became  the  property  of 
the  victors.  Most  of  the  prisoners  were  permitted  to  return  to 
Deti-oit  on  parol  of  honor,  but  Hamilton  and  a  few  othere  were 
.  sent  to  Virginia,  where  the  council  ordered  them  into  confinement 
as  a  punishment  for  their  ultra  barbariism,  in  offering  rewaixls 
for  the  scalps  of  those  who  were  captured  by  the  Indians.  Gen. 
Phillips  protesting  against  this  rigid  treatment,  Jefferson  referred 
the  matter  to  Washington,  who  considering  it  a  violation  of  the 
agreement  mmle  at  the  surrender  of  the  fort,  they  were  released. 

During  the  siege  of  the  fort,  a  party  of  Indian  warriors,  bringing 
with  them  two  white  persons,  whom  they  had  captiued  in  a  raid 
on  the  frontier  of  Kentucky,  arrived  and  camped  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  village.  Ignorant  of  Clark's  presence,  he  sent  against  them 
a  force  which  soon  routed  them,  with  a  loss  of  nine  warriors.  The 
remainder  preeipitately  fled,  well  pleased  to  escape  with  their  lives 
from  an  enemy  whose  prowess  on  previous  occasions  they  had 
learned  to  fear.  A  few  <lays  afterward,  Capt.  Helm  and  60 
men  were  detached  to  proceed  up  the  Wabash  and  intercei)t  val- 
uable military  stores  then  on  the  way  from  Detroit  to  Vincennes. 
The  expedition  was  successful,  securing  the  convojing  party  and 
property'  to  the  amount  of  $50,000.  On  the  return  of  the  detach- 
ment liulen  with  their  sx)oils,  the  galley  hove  in  sight,  and  was 

^  *BuUer'8  Kentucky. 
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preparing  for  an  attack  on  the  little  river  fleet^  when  the  ensign 
of  freedom  was  discovered  waving  over  the  fort.  The  crew, 
although  rejoicing  in  the  triumph  of  their  brethren  who  had  pre- 
cede them  by  land,  regretted  exceedingly  the  circumstances 
which  had  denied  them  the  privilege  of  participating  in  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  fort 

After  taking  Yincennes  under  obstacles  which,  by  any  other 
commander  except  Clark,  would  have  been  deemed  insurmount- 
able, this,  brilliant  achievementwas  only  considered  the  steppiog 
stone  to  otitLer  and  richer  conquests.  Detroit  was  undoubtedly 
within  the  reach  of  the  enterprislug  Virginian.  '^  Fortune  has 
tiius  twice  placed  this  point  in  my  power,"  he  writes  to  Gov.  Henry. 
"  Had  I  been  able  to  raise  500  men  when  I  first  arrived  in  the 
country,  or  300  when  at  Yincennes,  I  should  have  attempted  its 
subjugation."  Intelligence  was  brought  to  him  that  the  gaiTison 
at  diat  time  contaiued  but  80  men,  many  of  whom  were  invalids, 
and  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  were  so  partial  to  the  Amer- 
icans as  to  rejoice  exceedingly  when  they  heard  of  Hamilton's 
capture.  In  view  of  these  facts,  Clark  determined  to  make  an 
attack  ux>on  the  place,  when  receiving  dispatches  from  the  gov- 
ernor of  Yirginia  promising  a  battalion  of  men,  he  deemed  it  most 
XMHident  to  postpone  operations  till  the  reinforcements  should 
arrive. 

Leaving  Capt.  Helm  in  command  at  Yincennes,  Clark  epibarked 
on  board  the  galley  and  returned  to  Kaskaskia,  where  he  found 
himself  more  embarrassed  by  the  depreciated  currency  which  had 
been  advanced  to  him  by  the  government  of  Yirginia,  than  pre- 
viously by  tiie  British  and  Indians.  While  acyustiug  these  diSx- 
culties,  t^e  war  with  England  and  the  colonies  terminated  in  the 
independence  of  the  latter,  and  with  it  followed  a  suspension  of 
the  hostilities  which  had  so  long  devastated  the  western  frontier. 
Clark's  services  being  no  longer  needed,  at  the  instance  of  Gen. 
Harrison  he  was  relieved  of  his  command,  receiving  the  most 
hearty  encomiums  of  Virginia's  noblest  statesmen  for  Uie  valuable 
services  he  had  rendered  the  country. 

The  advantages  resulting  firom  the  capture  of  the  military  sta- 
tions of  Illinois  cannot  be  over  estimated.  Hamilton,  as  intimated, 
had  made  arrangements  to  enlist  all  the  southern  and  western 
Indians  for  his  contemplated  campaign  the  ensuing  spring,  and 
had  he  not  been  intercepted,  the  entire  country  between  the  Alle- 
ghanies  and  the  Mississippi  might  have  been  overrun,  and  thus 
have  changed  the  whole  current  of  American  'history.  Jefferson 
said,  in  a  letter  to  Clark,  ^<  Much  solicitude  will  be  felt  for  the 
result  of  your  expedition  to  the  Wabash  ^  if  successful  it  will  have 
an  imx>ortant  bearing  in  determining  our  north-west^m boundary." 
Accordingly,  as  predicted  by  this  great  statesman,  in  the  prelim- 
inary negotiations  for  peace  and  boundary  of  1782  between  the 
oo^nies  and  the  three  great  rival  powers  of  Europe,  the  conquest 
of  Clark  had  a  c<mtrolhng  influence  in  their  deliberations.  Spain 
claimed  the  entire  region  between  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  rivers,  on 
tbe  pretense,  l^at  in  the  winter  of  1781,  sixty-five  Spaniards  and 
an  equal  number  of  Indians  captured  St.  Joseph,  a  small  English 
fort  near  the  source  of  the  Illinois,  and  took  possession  of  the  adja- 
cent country  in  the  name  of  their  sovereign.  Dr.  Franklin,  one  of 
the  negotiators,  referring  to  the  claim  of  this  power,  said  it  was 
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the  design  of  the  Spanish  court  to  restrict  the  United  States  to 
the  Alieghanies,  and  he  hoped  that  Congress  would  insist  on  l^e 
Mississippi  as  the  western  boundary.  It  was,  however^  found 
impossible  to  connect  the  Spanish  possessions  on  tiie  Lower  Mis- 
sissippi with  the  disputed  territory,  for  Olark  had  built  Fort 
Jefferson,  below  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio,  and  Virginia  had  actual 
possession  between  the  two  rivers,  France,  at  the  treaty  of  Paris, 
in  1763,  had  transferred  all  this  vast  region  to  England,  andcoula 
make  no  claim.  She,  however,  objected  to  the  right  of  the  Amer- 
icansj  hoping  by  this  stroke  of  policy  in  favor  of  her  jealous  rivsds, 
to  gam  some  other  point  in  the  controversy  where  she  was  more 
directly  interested. 

Nor  had  England  the  presumption  to  contend,  that  it  did  not 
belong  to  the  colonies,  wluch  had  established  themselves  as  tiie 
United  States.  The  patent  of  Virginia  covered  most  of  the  dis- 
puted territory ;  the  army  of  Clark  had  subdued  and  permanently 
occupied  it.  Subsequently  it  had  been  organized  as  a  county  of 
the  State,  and  consequently  the  English  envoy  could  not  claim  it, 
with  any  more  propriety  than  other  parts  of  the  commonwealth 
after  the  battle  of  Yorktown.  He  was  too  accurate  a  jurist  to 
allow  the  claim  of  Spain,  or  to  listen  to  the  objections  of  France ; 
but  what  would  have  been  his  decision  looking 'to  British  aggcan* 
disement,  had  it  not  been  for  the  civil  and  military  rule  previously 
established  by  the  Americans  f 

In  estimating  the  debt  of  gratitude  we  owe  to  Clark  and  his 
sturdy  Virginia  veterans,  let  us  consider  whether  the  great  country 
of  Louisiana,  subsequently  purchased  by  Jefferson  from  the  First 
Consul,  could  have  been  obtained  but  for  the  service  which  they 
rendered.  Nay,  but  for  their  valor,  the  magnificent  nation  aJ 
domain  now  stretching  away  to  the  Pacific,  and  promising  to 
absorb  the  whole  contiiient,  might  have  been  broken  at  the  moun- 
tain's summit  or  the  river's  shore ;  and  the  Republic,  now  exerting 
controlling  influence  among  the  great  nationalities  of  the  worldj 
would  consequently  have  remained  an  inconsiderable  power. 

After  his  campaigns  in  Illinois,  Clark  engaged  in  a  number  of 
expeditions  against  the  Indians ;  fought  und«r  Baron  Steuben  in 
the  East  against  the  traitor  Arnold,  and  finally  enlisted  as  a  brig* 
adier-general  in  the  armies  of  France  to  operate  against  the 
Spanish  possessions  on  the  lower  Mississippi.  Before  anything 
wa-s  effected,  Genet,  the  French  minister  and  leader  of  the  enter- 
prise, was  recalled,  Clark's  commission  wafi  aunulled,  and  he 
retired  to  private  life.  During  the  latter  years  of  his  life  he 
became  an  invalid,  suffering  intensely  from  rheumatic  affections 
caused  by  exi)0sure  in  his  previous  campaigns.  With  advancing 
age  the  disease  assumed  the  form  of  paralysis,  and  terminated 
fatally,  his  death  and  burial  occurring  in  1818,  at  Locust  Grove, 
near  Louisville. 

The  rippling  waters  of  the  beautiful  Ohio  still  murmur  a  requiem 

over  the  grave  which  contains  his  dust,  and  bis  tireless  energy 

still  lives  in  the  enterprise  of  the  millions  who  dwell  in  the  land 

^  he  loved  and  defended.    In  other  respects  the  innovations  of  time 

have  ruthlessly  eff'ected  a  change. 

Only  the  relics  of  the  race  which  contended  with  him  for  the 
empire  of  the  wilderness,  can  be  found  in  the  cabinet  of  the 
antiquary  ^  forests,  solitary  and  unproductive,  have  passed  away, 
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and  a  new  creation  of  frnitftil  fields  and  cultivated  landscai>es  has 
taken  their  place ;  the  untrained  energies  and  stationary  condition 
of  savage  life  have  been  8ui>erceded  by  a  civilization  whose  onward 
inarch  is  heard  in  the  turmoil  of  rising  cities^  the  din  of  railroad 
trains,  or  the  panting  steamboat  lashing  into  foam  the  watery  high- 
ways which  bear  it  on  the  errands  of  commerce. 
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Chapter  XVm. 

1778-1787— ILLINOIS  UNDER  VIRGINIA. 

The  French  Take  the  Oath  of  Allegiance — Illinois  County — American 
Immigrants — La  Balme^s  JBxpedition — The  Cession  of  the  Coun- 
try j  and  Delays  Incident  Thereto — No  Regular  Courts  of  Law 
— Curious  Land  Speculation. 


The  respect  shown  by  Clark  and  his  followers  for  their  property 
and  religion,  the  news  of  an  alliance  between  their  mother  coun- 
try, France,  and  the  United  States,  and  perhaps  their  hereditary 
hatred  to  the  British,  readily  reconciled  the  French  inhabitants  of 
Kaskaskia  and  neighboring  towns  to  the  change  of  government 
over  them.  In  October,  1778,  the  Virginia  Assembly  erected  the 
conqnered  country,  embracing  all  the  territory  northwest  of  the 
Ohio,  claimed  under  this  conquest  and  otherwise,  into  the  County 
of  Illinois,  a  pretty  extensive  county,  which  has  since  been  carved 
up  into  6  large  States,  containing  a  population  now  exceeding 
8,000,000  souls.  A  force  of  500  men  was  ordered  to  be  raised  for 
its  defence,  an  order  which  Clark  had  in  part  anticipated  by  en- 
listments made  on  his  own  reponsibility.  Colonel  Clark  coi^tinued 
to  be  the  military  commander  of  all  the  western  territory,  both 
north  and  south  of  the  Ohio,  including  Illinois. 

Colonel  John  Todd,  then  residing  in  Fayette  county,  Kentucky, 
who,  under  Clark,  had  been  the  first  man  to  enter  Fort  Gage,  was 
appointed  lieutenant-commandant  of  the  County  of  Illinois.  Pat- 
rick Henry,  governor  of  Virginia,  in  his  letter,  dated  Williams- 
burg, Virginia,  December  12th,  1778,  apprising  Todd  of  his 
appointment,  instructed  him  to  cultivate  and  conciliate  the  affec- 
tions of  the  French  and  Indians,  and  inculcate  the  value  of  liberty: 
that  on  account  of  his  want  of  acquaintance  with  the  usages  and 
manners  of  the  people,  to  advise  with  the  intelligent  and  upright 
of  tliQ  country ;  to  give  particular  attention  to  Colonel  Clark  and 
his  corps,  and  co-operate  with  him  in  any  military  undertaking ;  to 
tell  his  people  that  peace  could  not  be  expected  so  loug  as  the 
British  occupied  Detroit  and  incited  the  savages  to  deeds  of  rob- 
bery and  murder ;  that,  in  the  military  line,  it  would  be  expected 
of  him  to  over-awe  the  Indians,  that  they  might  not  war  on  the 
settlers  southeast  of  the  Ohio ;  to  consider  himself  as  the  head  of  the 
civil  department,  and  see  that  the  inhabitants' have  justice  done 
them  for  any  injury  received  from  the  soldiery,  and  quell  their 
licentiousness )  to  touch  not  upon  the  subject  of  boundaries  and 
lands  with  the  Indians  and  arouse  their  jealousy :  to  punish  every  • 
tresspass  upon  the  same,  and  preserve  peace  witn  them :  to  mani- 
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fest  a  high  regard  toward  His  Catholic  Majesty,  and  tender  the 
friendship  and  services  of  his  people  to  the  Spanish  commandant 
at  St.  Lonis.  A  large  discretion  was  given  him  in  his  administra- 
tion of  civil  affairs,  and  monthly  reports  were  asked. 

In  the  spring  of  1779,  Colonel  Todd  visited  Kaskaskia,  and 
began  at  once  to  organize  a  temporary  government  for  the  colo- 
nies.   On  the  15th  of  Jane,  he  issued  the  following  proclamation : 

**  Illinois  IGounty']  to-wit  : 

'*  Whereas,  from  the  fertility  and  beautiful  situation  of  the  lands  bor- 
dering upon  the  Mississippi,  Ohio,  IllinolBand  Wabash  rivers,  the  taking 
up  of  the  usual  quantity  of  land  heretofore  allowed  for  a  settlement  by 
the  government  of  Virginia,  would  injure  both  the  strength  and  com- 
merce of  this  country :  I  do,  therefore,  issue  this  proclamation,  strictly 
enjoining  all  persons,  whatsoever,  from  making  any  new  settlements 
upon  the  flat  lands  of  said  rivers,  or  within  one  league  of  said  lands, 
unless  in  manner  and  form  of  settlements  heretofore  made  by  French 
inhabitants,  until  ftirther  orders  herein  given.  And,  in  order  that  all 
the  claims  to  lands,  in  said  county,  may  be  fully  known,  and  some 
method  provided  for  perpetuating,  by  record,  the  just  claims,  every 
inhabitant  Is  required,  as  soon  as  conveniently  may  be,  to  lay  before  the 
person,  in  each  district  appointed  for  that  purpose,  a  memorandum  of 
nis  or  her  land,  with  copies  of  all  their  vouchers ;  and  where  vouchers 
have  been  given,  or  are  lost,  such  depositions  or  certificates  as  will  tend 
to  support  their  claims : — ^Tne  memorandum  to  mention  the  quantity 
of  land,  to  whom  originally  granted,  and  when,  deducing  the  title 
through  various  occupants  to  the  present  possessor.  The  number  of 
adventurers  who  will  shortly  overrun  this  country,  renders  the  above 
method  necessary,  as  well  as  to  ascertain  the  vacant  lands,  as  to  guard 
against  tresspasses  which  will  probably  be  committed  on  lands  not  on 
record.  Given  under  my  hand  and  seal,  at  Kaskaskia,  theldth  of  June, 
in  the  3rd  year  of  the  commonwealth,  1779. 

"John Todd,  Jr." 

Many  of  the  French  inhabitants  at  Kaskaskia,  Gahokia  and 
Yincennes,  readily  took  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  Virginia.  Not 
only  these^  bat  many  of  the  chief  men  of  the  Indian  tiibes 
exx>re88ed  sentiments  of  friendship  for  the  United  States  govern- 
ment 

At  the  period  of  which  we  write,  with  the  exception  of  the 
French  along  the  MissisMippi,  and  a  few  families  scattered  along 
the  Illinois  and  Wabash  rivers,  all  within  the  present  boundaries 
of  Illinois  was  the.  abode  of  the  nomadic  savage.  Bnnng  the 
years  177d-80,  the  westwanl  emigration  from  the  Atlantic  States 
took  a  very  considerable  start.  Among  the  circumstances  which 
gave  it  impetus,  were  the  brilliant  achievements  of  (Jol.  Clark  at 
Kaskaskia  and  Vincennes,  which  were  the  occasion  of  publishing 
abroad  the  iertile  plains  of  Illinois ;  the  triumph  of  the  British  arms 
in  the  south,  and  a  tbreatene<l  advance  u})on  Virginia;  and  the 
liberal  maimer  of  the  latter  State,  in  inviting  families  to  take  pos- 
session of  the  public  lands  claim^  by  her  in  the  western  country. 
Three  hundred  family  boats  arrived  at  the  Falls  of  Ohio  in  the 
spring  of  1780,  mostly  destined  for  Kentucky.*  Among  the  im- 
migrants to  Illinois,  we  note  the  names  of  James  Moore,  Shadrach 
Bond,  James  Garrison,  Robert  Kidd  and  Larken  Rutherford,  the 
two  latter  having  been  with  Clark.  They  were  from  Virginia  and 
Maryland.  With  their  families,  they,  without  molestation  in  those 
perilous  times,  crossed  the  Alleghanies,  descended  the  Ohio, 
stemmed  the  Mississippi,  and  landed  safely  at  Kaskaskia.    James 

^Butler's  Kentucky. 
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Moore,  the  leader,  and  a  portion  of  his  part^',  located  on  the  hills 
near  Bellefoutaine,  while  Bond  and  the  rest  settled  in  the  Ameri- 
can Bottom  (from  which  circumstance  that  name  is  derived),  near 
Harrison  ville,  afterwards  known  as  the  blockhouse  fort  James 
Piggot,  John  Doyle,  Bobert  Whitehead  and  a  Mr.  Bo  wen,  soldiers 
in  Clark's  expedition,  also  shortly  affcer  settled  in  Illinois.  Doyle 
had  a  family  and  taught  schooL  He  was,  perhaps,  the  first  teacher 
to  make  that  profession  his  business  in  Illinois.  He  also  spoke 
French  and  Indian,  and  in  the  latter  language  was  frequently  em- 
ployed as  interpi-eter.  Not  until  1785  was  this  Little  band  of 
American  pioneers  reinforced.  Then  came  Joseph  Ogle,  Joseph 
Warley  and  James  Andrews,  all  firom  Virginia  and  each  with  a 
large  family.  In  the  following  year  the  American  settlements 
were  again  augmented  by  the  arrival  of  James  Lemen,  George 
Atcherson,  and  David  Waddell  with  their  families,  besides  sever^ 
others.* 

While  the  country  was  under  the  Yirginia  regime  (but  without 
the  sanction  of  her  authorities),  La  Balme,  a  native  of  France,  in 
the  fall  of  1780  during  tlie  revolutionary  war,  made  another  attempt 
to  lead  an  expedition  from  Kaskaskia  against  the  British.  It  con- 
sisted of  ^  men,  and  was  ostensibly  formed  to  capture  the  post 
of  Detroit.  At  Vmcennes  it  wa«  reinforced  by  a  tew  men.  The 
party  moved  up  the  Wabash,  and  at  the  head  of  the  Maumee 
attacked  and  destroyed  a  British  trading  post  called  Kekiouga,  on 
the  site  of  the  present  Fort  Wayne.  After  securing  the  booty, 
tlie  party  retired  to  the  banks  of  the  small  river  Aboite,  where 
they  encamped.  Here  a  party  of  Indians  attacked  them  in  the 
night,  the  leader  and  a  few  of  his  followers  were  killed,  the  re- 
mainder dispersed,  and  the  expedition  against  Detroit  failed.  Its 
object,  hke  those  of  Brady  and  Meillet,  was  doubtless  plunder.t 

Col.  Todd,  the  Yirginia  commandaut,8peDtbut  little  of  his  time  in 
our  part  of  the  Illinois  county ;  he  remained  in  office  until  the 
time  of  his  death,  which  occiured  at  the  battle  of  Blue  Licks  in 
Kentucky,  August  18.  1782,  where  he  was  in  command,  not  having 
resigned  as  commanaer  of  the  militia  of  that  district  in  Kentucky. 
I%i8  was  the  bloodiest  Indian  battle  ever  fought  in  Kentucky. 
Ck>ls.  Todd,  Trig,  Harlan,  and  a  son  of  Daniel  Boone,  all  fell.  It 
was  a  sad  day  ;  the  Kentuckiaus  lost  67  men,  more  than  a  third  of 
their  force,  mostly  killed.  Col.  Todd  had  just  returned  from 
Yirginia  on  business  pertaining  to  the  Illinois  county.  His  gov- 
ernment in  Illinois  was  popular. 

The  successor  of  Col.  Todd  was  a  Frenchman,  named  Timothy 
deMontbrun,  of  whose  administration,  how  long  it  lasted,  or  who 
was  his  successor,  little  or  nothing  is  known.  Montbrun's  name 
appears  to  land  grants  and  other  documents  among  the  archives 
at  Kaskaskia. 

The  Cession  of  Ulinms. — ^As  we  have  seen,  all  of  the  North- 
western territory,  by  private  conquest,  passed  under  the  dominioni 
of  Yirginia  at  a  time  when  all  the  States  were  engaged  in  a  common 
war,  defending  against  the  power  of  the  mother  country  to  reduce 
them  to  subjection ;  and  whatever  was  the  right  of  a  State  to 
organize  an  individual  war  enterprise,  and  turn  its  success  to 
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private  aclvaiitage  by  extending  her  jurisdiction  over  a  vast  and 
fertile  region  for  her  separate  oenefit  and  aggrandizement,  the 
congress  of  the  States,  probably  for  the  sake  of  harmony,  acqui- 
,  esc^  in  the  validity  of  this.  But  Virginia  and  a  number  of  otlier 
States  asserted  stiU  another  claim  to  these  western  lands*  and 
during  the  revolutionary  war  these  conflicting  claims  became  quite 
a  hindrance  to  the  prompt  adoption  of  the  articles  of  confedera- 
tion. Many  of  the  original  colonies  had  their  boundaries  exactly" 
defined  in  their  royal  charters,  but  Virginia,  Connecticut,  Massa- 
chusetts, and  the  Carolinas,  claimed  to  extend  westward  to  the 
farther  ocean,  or  to  the  Mississippi ;  since,  under  the  treaty  of 
Paris,  1763,  tliat  river  had  become  the  established  western 
boundary  of  Great  Britain.  New  York,  too,  under  certain  alleged* 
concessions  to  her  jurisdiction  made  by  the  Iroquois,  or  six  nations, 
the  conquerers  of  many  Algonquin  tribes  including  the  Illinois, 
claimed  almost  the  whole  of  the  western  country  from  beyond  the 
lakes  on  the  north  to  the  Cumberland  mountains  on  the  south, 
an<l  west  to  the  great  river. 

Large  ideas  as  to  the  i>ecuniary  value  of  the  western  lands 
obtained  at  the  time,  from  which  vast  revenues  were  anticipated. 
The  prosi>ective  well-filled  coffers  of  the  States,  as  well  as  the 
broad  expansion  of  their  dominions,  excited  the  envy  of  their  land- 
less sisters.  The  latter  held,  therefore,  that  as  these  lands,  as  well 
as  their  own  indejiendence,  had  to  be  wrested  from  the  British 
crown  by  joint  effort,  they  ought  to  become  joint  property.  Still, 
the  claimant  States  in  congress  had  succeeded  in  getting  a  clause 
inserted  into  the  prox>osed  articles  of  confederation,  that  no  State 
should  be  deprived  of  any  territory  for  the  joint  benefit  of  all. 
But  Maryland,  a  non-claimant  State,  refused  her  assent  to  the  arti- 
cles with  that  provision.  The  adoption  of  the  articles,  which  would 
make  of  the  colonies  a  union,  was  very  much  desiretl.  New  York 
now,  whose  claim  was  the  most  baseless,  opened  the  way  by  allow- 
ing her  delegates  in  congress,  at  discretion,  to  cede  to  theiuiion  all 
her  interest  west  of  a  line  drawn  through  the  western  extremity  of 
Lsike  Ontario.  Congress  urged  this  example  upon  the  other 
claimant  states,  guaranteeing  that  the  ceded  lands  should  be  dis- 
posed of  for  the  common  benefit  of  all ;  and  as  the  territories  became 
populated  they  should  be  di^ided  into  States  and  admitted  into 
the  Union  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  original  States. 

Connecticut  nextprox>osed  a  cession  of  her  indefinite  due  western 
extension,  retaining,  however,  a  tract  of  some  3,000,000  acres  in 
Northwestern  Ohio,  known  since  as  the  Western  Reserve.  This 
she  also  relinquished  in  the  year  1800.  The  Virginia  assembly, 
hoping  to  reanimate  the  flagging  cause  of  the  South  by  a  more 
thorough  union,  just  prior  to  its  adjournment,  December  31, 1780, 
on  the  approacli  of  Arnold,  who  sacked  and  burned  Ilichmoncl 
within  a  few  days  after,  ceded  to  the  United  States  all  her  claim 
to  the  territory  north-west  of  the  river  Ohio,  requiring  from  con- 
gress, however,  a  guarantee  of  her  right  to  the  remainder  south 
of  the  Ohio  and  east  of  the  Mississippi.  The  !New  York  delegates 
soon  after  exercised  the  discretion  confided  to  them  by  their  State, 
and  executed  a  deed  of  cession,  reserving  the  right  of  retraction 
unless  the  same  guarantees  were  extendi  to  New  York  as  to  any 
other  ceding  States.  On  the  same  day  the  delegates  of  Maryland, 
being  thereunto  emx>owered  by  act  of  the  State,  signed  the  articles 
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of  confederation^  which  completed  the  ratification,  and  a  nation 
was  launched. 

This  was  early  in  the  sping  of  1781;  Virginia,  however,  did  not 
execute  her  deed  of  ccHsiou  till  March  1, 1784.  In  the  meantime 
peace  had  been  made  with  Great  Britain,  by  which  nearly  all  this 
country  passed  to  the  ownership  of  the  nation,  in  common,  and 
Virginia  modified  her  act  of  cession  by  omitting  her  demand  to  the 
territory  south-east  of  the  Ohio.  The  deed  of  cession  was  executed 
by  her  delegates  in  Congress,  Thomas  Jefferson,  Samuel  Hardy, 
jjLrthur  Lee  and  James  Monroe.  It  stipulated  that  the  territory 
should  be  cut  into  States  not  less  than  100  nor  more  than  150  miles 
square }  to  be  republican  in  form,  and  to  be  admitted  into  the 
union  with  "  the  same  rights  of  sovereignty,  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence as  the  other  States  f  that  indemnity  for  the  expenses  of 
her  expeditions  incurred  in  subduing  the  British  posts  in  the  west 
be  allowed  her;  that  land,  not  exceeding  150,000  acres,  promised 
by  her,  should  be  allowed  to  George  Rogers  Clark,  his  officers  and 
soldiers;  that  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  the  lands  ceded  shay 
be  considered  a  common  fund  for  all  the  States,  present  and  future ; 
and  that  '^the  French  and  Canadian  inhabitants,  and  other  settlers 
of  the  Kaskaskias,  Post  Vincennes^  and  the  neighboring  villages, 
who  have  professed  themselves  citizens  of  Virginia,  shall  have 
their  possessions  and  titles  confirmed  to  them,  and  be  protcted  in 
the  enjoyment  of  their  rights  and  liberties." 

Immediately  after  the  execution  of  the  deed  of  cession  by  Vir- 
ginia, Congress  proposed  by  ordinance,  (April  23, 1784,)  to  esta;blish 
a  form  of  government  for  the  entire  western  region,  from  the  Gulf  to 
the  Lakes,  though  it  wa«  not  yet  wholly  acquired.  The  plan  proposed 
.  to  divide  the  whole  into  17  States;  a  tier  of  8  was  to  border  on  the 
Mississippi,  whose  eastern  boundary  was  to  be  a  north  and  south 
line  through  the  falls  of  the  Ohio,  and  each  to  contain  two  par- 
allels of  latitude,  except  the  northernmost,  which  was  to  extend 
from  the  45th  parallel  to  the  northern  limits  of  the  United  Stiites : 
to  the  east  of  these  a  corresponding  tier  of  8  more  was  to  be  laid 
off,  whose  eastern  boundary  was  to  be  a  north  and  south  line  run- 
ning through  the  mouth  of  the  Great  Kanawha;  the  remaining 
tract,  to  the  ea«t  of  this  and  north  of  the  Ohio,  was  to  constitute 
the  17th  State.  In  these  territories,  the  settlers,  either  on  their 
petition  or  by  act  of  Congress,  were  to  receive  authority  to  create 
a  temporary  fonn  of  government ;  but  when  20,000  free  inhabi- 
tants had  settled  within  any  of  them,  they  were  authorized  to  call 
a  convention,  form  a  constitution,  and  establish  for  themselves  a 
permanent  government,  subject  to  the  following  requirements:  to 
remain  forever  a  part  of  the  confederacy  of  the  United  States ;  to 
be  subject  to  the  articles  of  confederation  and  the  aets  and  ordi- 
nances of  Congress  like  the  original  States;  not  to  interfere  with 
the  disposal  of  the  soil  by  Congress ;  to  be  liable  to  their  proportion 
of  the  federal  debt,  present  and  prosi)ective;  not  to  tax  the  lands 
of  the  United  States ;  their  respective  governments  to  be  repub- 
lican; not  to  tax  lands  belonging  to  non-residents  higher  than 
those  of  residents ;  and  when  any  one  got  of  free  inhabitants  as 
many  as  the  least  numerous  of  the  original  Thirteen  States,  to  be 
admitted  into  the  Union  on  an  equal  footing  with  them.  Tlie  com- 
mittee, of  which  Mr.  Jefferson  was  chairman,  reported  also  this 
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remarkable  provision,  the  adoption  of  wliicli,  and  unalterable 
adherence  to,  would  doubtless  have  prevented  tlie  late  re- 
bellion: "That  after  they  ear  1800,  of  the  Christian  era,  there 
shall  be  neither  slavery  nor  involimtary  serWtude  in  any  of  the 
said  States,  otherwise  than  in  punishment  of  crimes,  whereof  the 
party  shaU  have  been  duly  con\icted.''  But  this  proviso  failed  on 
account  of  not  receiving  a  majority  of  the  States.  The  four  IS^ew 
England  States,  with  !N"ew  York  and  Pennsylvania,  voted  for  it; 
New  Jersey,  Delaware  and  Georgia,  were  unrepresented:  Korth 
Carolina  was  divided;  Maryland,  South  Caroliua  and  Virginia, 
{Mr.  Jefferson  being  overborne  by  his  colleagues,)  voted  against 
it.  The  anti-slavery  clause  was  stricken  out  and  the  resolutions 
became  an  ordinance. 

While  such  was  the  law  for  these  territories,  it  never  received 
application  to  any  of  them ;  no  organization  was  ever  effected 
under  it.  For  had  Massachusetts  in  the  meantime  relinquished 
her  claim  in  the  territories.  In  1785,  Riifus  King  renewed  the  anti- 
slavery  proviso  in  congress,  as  a  condition  upon  which  she  would 
make  a  cession  of  her  claim.  The  question  was  referred  to  a  com- 
mittee of  eight  States,  where  it  slept  the  sleei>  that  knows  no 
waking.  Massachusetts,  however,  in  accordance  with  the  Virginia 
scheme  of  dividing  the  western  territory  into  small  States,  ceded 
her  claim,  April  19, 1785;  and  with  the  consent  of  Congress  to 
accept  the  cession  of  Connecticut,  with  the  reservation  of  3,000,000 
acres,  September  13th,  1786,  the  title  of  the  coufedexated  States  to 
the  lands  north-west  of  the  river  Ohio  became  complete.  In  the 
meantime,  by  act  of  congress,  surveys  and  explorations  were 
going  on  in  the  territories  which  glaringi^^  exposed  the  total  disre- 
gard of  natural  boundaries,  and  tlie  inconvenience  resulting  from 
cutting  uj)  the  western  country  into  seventeen  small  states.  Virginia 
and  Massachusetts  were  now  called  upon  to  modify  the  conditions 
of  their  deeds,  so  as  to  allow  that  portion  of  the  territory  nortli- 
west  of  the  Ohio  to  be  divided  up  into  three  or  five  States,  at  the 
option  of  Congress,  which  was  accordingly  done,  and  the  following 
year  Congress  passed  the  ordinance  of  1787. 

This  was  a  slow  transition  period,  which  was  doubly  experienced 
in  the  settlements  of  Illinois  which  were  the  fartherest  removed 
from  the  seat  of  i)ower,  be  it  Virginia  or  the  United  States. 
During  all  this  time,  and  for  three  years  after  the  adoption  of 
the  ordinance  of  1787,  and  until  the  organization  of  the  county 
of  St.  Clair,  by  Governor  St.  Clair,  in  1790,  there  was  a  very 
imperfect  administration  of  the  law,  which  consisted  of  a  mixture 
of  the  civil  or  the  French,  the  English,  as  resulting  from  the  pro- 
mulgations of  the  arbitrary  acts  of  the  British  commandants  at 
Fort  Chartres,  and  such  as  had  been  instituted  by  the  yirginia 
authorities.  There  were  no  regular  courts  of  law  in  existence  in 
the  country,  and  no  civil  government  worth  mentioning.  The  peo- 
ple were  a  law  unto  themselves ;  their  morals  were  simple  and 
pure,  and  the  grosser  \ices  were  kept  dormant.  Crimes  against 
the  peace  of  society  were  rare,  misdemeanors  infrequent,  and 
fraud  and  dishonest  dealings  seldom  practiced.  During  part  of 
this  time,  too,  the  Indians  were  hostile,  committing  many  brutal 
murders,  which  engaged  the  settlers  in  constant  waifare  and 
mutual  protection  against  the  savages ;  a  state  of  affairs  not  con- 
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ducive  to  the  civil  administration  of  the  law  where  even  the  most 
perfect  code  exists.  The  following  carious  land  speculation,  on  the 
part  of  a  territorial  court  instituted  by  Colonel  Todd,  as  it  relates 
in  part  to  Illinois,  may  not  be  amiss  to  transcribe,  as  it  illustrates 
also  tlie  fallibility  of  men  in  office,  and  the  necessity  of  the  peo- 
ple to  ever  hold  a  watchful  eye  over  their  official  servants. 

In  June,  1779,  Colonel  Todd  established  a  court  of  civil  and 
criminal  jurisdiction  at  Post  Vincennes,  composed  of  several  mag- 
istrates. Colonel  J.  M.  P.  Legras,  having  been  appointed  com- 
mandant of  the  post,  acted  as  president  of  the  court,  and  exercised 
a  controlling  in^uence  over  its  proceedings.  Adopting  in  some 
measure  the  usages  and  custems  of  the  early  French  command- 
ante,  the  court  began  to  grant  or  concede  tracts  of  land  to  tlie 
French  and  American  inhabitants,  and  to  different  civil  and  mili- 
tary officers  of  the  country.  Indeed,  the  court  assumed  the  iwwer 
of  granting  lands  to  every  applicant,  mostly  in  tracts  varying  from 
the  size  of  a  house  lot  to  400  acres,  though  some  were  several 
leagues  square.  Before  1783,  about  26,000  acres  of  land  were  thus 
granted  to  difterent  individuals  j  and  from  1773  to  1787,  when  in 
the  latter  year  the  practice  was  stopped  by  General  Harmar,  the 
grants  amounted  to  22,000  acres,  making  a  total,  first  and  last, 
of  48,000  acres.  The  commandant  and  magistrates,  after  ha>ing 
exercised  this  power  for  some  time,  were  easily  led  to  believe  that 
they  had  the  right  to  dispose  of  all  that  large  tract  of  land  which, 
in  1742,  had  been  granted  by  the  Piankeshaw  Indians,  for  the  use 
of  the  French  inhabitants  at  Post  Vincennes.  Once  convinced  of 
their  supreme  dominion  over  this  entire  tract,  the  court  was  not 
long  in  arriving  at  the  conclusion  that  they  might  make  grants  to 
themselves  with  as  much  propriety  as  to  others  5  and  if  they  could 
do  this  with  small  tracts,  they  might  with  the  whole ;  hoping, 
doubtless,  that,  as  the  country  passed  under  the  government  of  the 
United  States,  the  grants  would  receive  conflnnation.  Accord- 
ingly, all  that  tract  of  country  extending  on  the  Wabash  72  miles 
from  Pointe  La  Coupee  to  the  mouth  of  White  river,  westward  into 
Illinois  120  miles  and  east  from  the  Wabash  90  miles  (excluding 
landsialready  conceded),  '^  to  which  the  Indian  title  was  supposed 
to  be  extinguished,  was  divided  between  the  members  of  the 
court,  and  orders  to  that  effect,  entered  on  their  journal ;  each 
member  [as  a  matter  of  delicacy]  absenting  himself  fh)m  the 
court  on  the  day  that  the  order  was  made  in  his  favor,  so  as  to  give 
it  the  appearance  of  being  the  [disinterested]  act  of  his  fellows 
only."* 

This  shameful  transaction  being  totally  illegal,  as  no  agent  or 
trustee  can  make  sale  to  himself,  failing  to  prove  a  source  of  profit 
to  the  grantees  in  open  market  was  in  a  measure  abandoned. 
Still,  as  the  grant  was  in  due  form,  under  the  great  seal  and 
authority  of.  Virginia,  land  speculators,  spying  out  the  matter, 
quietly  purchased  freely  of  the  lands  thus  granted,  which  could 
be  readily  done  for  a  song,  and  then  dispersed  themselves  over  all 
the  United  States,  and  for  many  years  after,  dui>ed  great  numbers 
of  ignorant  and  credulous  people^  many  of  whom  did  not  detect 
the  swindle  until  mo\ing  out  to  their  lands  so  purchased,  they  dis- 
covered their  titles  to  be  a  myth.     These  swindling  practices 

'Letter  of  Governor  Harrison. 
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never  wholly  ceased  until  Governor  Harrison,  in  1802,  at  Vin- 
cennes,  forbid  prothonotaries  from  authenticating  under  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  official  seal  of  the  territory,  and  recorders  from 
recording  any  of  these  fraudulent  papers.* 

^Annals  of  the  Weat. 
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Chapter  XIX. 

1787— 180(C-ILLmOIS  UFDEE  THE  GOVERNMEKT  OF  THE 

NORTH-WESTERN  TERRITORY.      ' 

Ordinance  of  11%!— Organization  of  8t.  Clair  County — Bar  of  Illi- 
nois  in  1790 — Impoverished  Condition  of  the  French — Indian 
Hostilities^  1783  to  1795 — Randolph  County — American  -  Immi- 
gration— Sickness — Territorial  Assembly  at  CincinnaM — Notable 
^Yomen  of  the  Olden  Time — Witchcraft  in  Illinois. 


The  celebrated  ordinance  of  1787  was  passed  by  the  congress 
of  the  confederated  States  on  the  13th  of  July  of  that  year.  By 
it,  the  whole  of  the  country  north-west  of  the  river  Ohio  was  con- 
stituted One  district,  for  the  purposes  of  temix)rary  governments 
It  provided  for  the  descent  of  property  in  equal  shares,  substan- 
tially as  under  our  present  laws,  (a  just  provision,  not  then 
generally  recognized  in  the  States,)  "saving,  however,  to  the 
French  and  Canadian  inhabitants  and  other  settlers  of  Kaskaskia, 
St.  Vincents,  and  other  neighboring  villages,  who  have  heretofore 
professed  themselves  citizens  of  Virginia,  their  laws  and  customs 
now  in  force  among  them,  relative  to  the  descent  and  conveyance 
of  property."  A  governor  was  provided  for,  whose  term  of  oflBce 
was  three  years,  who  was  to  reside  in  the  distnct  and  own  a  freehold 
of  1,000  acres  of  land ;  a  secretary,  whose  commission  wm  to  run 
four  years,  subject  to  revocation:  he  was  to  reside  in  the  district 
and  own  500  acres  of  land.  A  court  was  provided  for,  to  consist 
of  three  judges,  two  of  them  to  constitute  a  court;  they  were  to 
exercise  common  law  jurisdiction,  to  reside  in  the  district.,  own 
500  acres  of  land,  their  commissions  to  last  during  good  behavior. 
They,  jointly  witli  the  governor,  were  to  adopt  such  laws  of  the 
original  States  as  were  suitable  to  the  conditions  of  the  country, 
to  remain  in  force  until  the  organization  of  the  general  assembly, 
which  might  alter  or  re-adopt  them  5  congress,  also,  might  dis- 
approve them.  The  governor  was  constituted  commander-in-chief 
of  the  militia,  with  power  to  appoint  all  ofiGicers  below  the  grade 
of  general  officers.  Until  the  organization  of  the  general  assembly, 
the  governor  was  to  appoint  all  the  civil  officers  in  each  county. 
He  was  to  establish  coimtie^s  from  time  to  time,  to  whose  limits 
legal  process  was  to  run.  With  5,000  free  male  inhabitants  of  full 
age,  the  territory  was  entitled  to  a  general  assembly,  the  time  and 
place  of  election  to  be  fixed  by  the  governor;  each  600  were 
entitled  to  one  representative,  tUl  the  nimiber  reached  25,  after 
which  the  legislature  was  to  regulate  the  number  and  proportion. 
The  qualifications  of  a  member  were,  either  a  residence  in  the 
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territory  three  years,  or  citizenship  in  a  State  for  three  years  and 
present  residence  in  the  territory,  and  a  fee  simple  riffht  to  200 
acres  of  land  within  the  same;  qualification  of  an  elector :  freehold 
of  50  acres  and  citizenship  in  one  of  the  States,  or  a  like  freehold 
and  two  years  residence  in  the  district.  Representatives  were 
elected  for  the  term  of  two  years.  The  assembly  was  to  consist 
of  the  governor,  council  and  house  of  representatives.  The  council 
was  to  consist  of  five  members,  three  to  constitute  a  quorum ; 
time  of  service,  five  years.  Congress  was  to  select  the  council 
from  ten  m«n — ^residents  of  the  territory,  each  having  a  freehold 
of  500  acres — nominated  by  the  house  of  representatives.  Bills, 
to  become  laws,  must  pass  both  houses  by  a  majority  and  receive 
the  signature  of  the  governor,  who  possessed  an  absolute  veto  by 
simply  withholding  his  approval.  The  two  houses,  by  joint  ballot, 
were  to  elect  a  delegate  to  congress,  who  was  allowed  to  debate, 
bat  not  to  vote.  An  oath  of  office  was  to  be  taken  by  all  the 
officers. 

For  extending  the  fundamental  principles  of  civil  and  religious 
liberty,  and  to  fix  the  basis  of  government  of  futiure  States  to  be 
formed  out  of  said  territory,  it  was  further  provided,  in  six  unal- 
terable articles  of  peq>etual  compact  between  the  people  of  the 
original  states  and  the  people  of  the  territory : 

I.  Ko  person,  in  peaceable  demeanor,  was  to  be  molested  on 
account  of  his  mode  of  worship  or  religious  sentiments. 

II.  The  inhabitants  were  guaranteed  the  benefits  of  the  writs 
of  habeas  corpus  and  trial  by  jury ;  a  proportionate  rei)resentation 
in  the  legislature  and  judicial  proceedings  according  to  the  course 
of  the  common  law.  "All  persons  shall  be  bailable,  unless  for 
capital  offenses,  where  the  proof  shall  be  evidentor  the  presumption 
great.  All  fines  shall  be  moderate;  and  no  cruel  or  unusual  pun- 
ishments shall  be  inflicted.  No  man  shall  be  deprived  of  his  liberty 
or  his  property,  but  by  the  judgment  of  his  peers,  or  the  law  of 
the  land ;  and  shoidd  the  public  exigencies  make  it  necessary,  for 
the  common  preservation,  to  take  any  person's  property,  or  to 
demand  his  particular  services,  full  compensation  shall  be  made 
for  the  same.''  No  law  ought  ever  to  be  made  or  have  force  in 
said  territory,  that  shall,  in  any  manner,  iuterfere  with  or  affect 
private  contracts  or  engagements  made  in  good  faith  and  without 
fraud. 

III.  Eeligion.  morality  and  knowledge  being  necessary  to  good 
government  and  the  happiness  of  mankind,  schools  and  the  means 
of  education  shall  forever  be  encouraged.  Good  faith,  justice  and 
humanity  towanl  the  Indians,  was  to  be  observed ;  their  lands  and 
property  not  to  be  taken  without  consent,  and  peace  and  friend- 
ship to  be  cultivated. 

IV.  The  territoiy,  and  States  to  be  formed  therein,  were  to 
remain  forever  a  part  of  the  United  States,  subject  to  her  laws; 
the  inhabitants  to  pay  a  just  proportion  of  the  public  debt,  con- 
tracted or  to  be  contmcted ;  not  to  tax  the  lands  of  the  United 
States,  nor  those  of  non-residents  higher  than  those  of  residents; 
the  navigable  waters  of  the  lakes  to  remain  forever  free  to  all 
citizens  of  the  United  States. 

V.  The  territory  was  not  to  be  divided  into  less  than  three  States, 
and,  at  its  option,  congress  might  "form  one  or  two  (more)  States 
in  that  part  which  lies  north  of  an  east  and  west  line  drawn 
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through  the  southerly  bend  or  extreme  of  Lake  Michigan."  With 
60,000  free  inhabitanta,  such  States  were  to  be  admitted  into  the 
union  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  original  States. 

VI.  "  There  shall  be  neither  slavery  nor  involuntary  servitude 
in  the  said  territory,  otherwise  than  in  the  punishment  of  crimes, 
whereof  the  party  shall  have  been  duly  convicted;"  this  section 
provides   also  for  the  reclamation  of  fugitives  from  labor. 

Such  was  substantially  the  fundamental  law  of  this  vast  territory, 
which  has  ever  had  a  controlling  influence  upon  the  destiny  of  the 
States  carved  out  of  it,  and  saved  some  of  them  from  the  perma- 
nent blight  of  slavery.  While  the  convention  at  Philadelphia 
was  occupied  in  framing  the  constitution  of  the  United  States, 
congress,  sitting  in  New  York,  disi)Osed  of  this  subject,  which  was 
fraught  with  an  importance  second  only  to  the  constitution  itsel£ 
The  anti-slavery  clause,  it  will  be  observed,  was  substantially  the 
same  as  that  reported  by  Jelfersou  in  1784,  for  the  organization  of 
all  the  western  territory,  but  which  was  then  rejected.  The  ordi- 
nance was  reported  from  committee  by  Mr.  Dane,  of  Massachusetts, 
and  unanimously  adopted  by  the  eight  States  then  only  repre- 
sented in  congress.  On  October  5,  1787,  Major  General  Arthur 
St.  Clair  was,  by  congress,  elected  governor  of  the  Northwestern 
territory.  St.  Clair  was  born  in  Scotland  and  emigrated  to 
America  in  1765.  He  served  in  the  French  and  British  war, 
under  General  Amherst,  at  the  taking  of  Louisburg,  in  1758,  and 
at  the  storming  of  Quebec,  under  Wolfe,  in  1759.  After  the  peace 
of  1763,  he  settled  in  western  Pennsylvania.  In  thewjarof  the 
Bevolution  he  was  first  commissioned  a  colonel,  raised  a  regiment 
of  750  men  and  was  after^'ard  promoted  to  the  rank  of  major 
general.  In  1788  he  was  tried  by  court-martial  for  evacuating 
Ticonderoga  and  Mt.  Independence,  but  was  honorably  acquitted. 
He  remained  in  the  service  until  the  close  of  the  war.  In  1780  he 
was  elected  to  congress,  and  was  chosen  president  of  that  iKxly. 
Owing  to  his  losses  in  the  war  of  the  revolution,  bis  friends  pressed 
him  for  the  governorship  of  the  Noi-thwestern  TeiTitory,  tliat  he 
might  retrieve  his  fortune.  But  he  ^^had  neither  taste  nor  genius 
for  speculation  in  lands,  nor  did  he  think  it  consistent  with  the 
office."* 

The  instructions  from  congress  were,  in  effect,  to  promote  peace 
and  harmony  between  the  Indians  and  the  United  States,  to  defeat 
all  combinations  or  confederations  between  them,  and  conciliate 
good  feeling  between  them  and  the  white  settlers ;  to  regulate 
trade  with  them ;  to  ascertain  as  far  as  possible  the  several  tribes, 
their  head  men  and  number  of  warriors,  and  by  every  means 
attach  them  to  the  government  of  the  United  States ;  and  to  neg- 
lect no  opportunity  to  extinguish  the  Indian  titles  to  lands  west- 
ward as  far  as  the  Mississippi,  and  north  to  the  41st  degree  of 
north  latitude. 

In  the  summer  of  1788,  the  governor  and  judges  (Samiiel  Holdea 
Parsons,  James  Mitchell  Vamum,  and  John  Cleves  Symmes),  met 
at  Marietta,  the  seat  of  government,  and  adopted  and  promulgated 
a  code  of  laws  for  the  whole  territory.  The  governor  immeiliately 
established  some  coimties,  except  in  Illinois,  ap}K>inted  the  eivU 
officers  for  them,  and  thus,  July  15th,  the  machinery  of  the  terri- 
torial government  under  tlie  U.  S.  was  put  into  operation.    These 

*H18  letter  to  W.  a  GUet,  of  Virfflnia. 
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steps  by  the  judges  and  governor  were  comiuoiily  denoniiDated  tbe 
first  grade  of  terrlrorial  govemtuent  under  the  ordinance. 

As  Characteristic  of  the  period,  we  note  that  the  punishments 
for  crimes,  owing  to  the  want  of  prisons,  were  generally  of  a  sum- 
mary character :  death,  for  murder,  treason,  and  arson  (if  loss 
of  life  ensued  therefixim) ;  whipping  with  39  lashes,  and  fine,  for 
larceny,  burglary  and  robbery;  for  perjury,  whipping,  fine,  or 
standing  in  the  pillory ;  for  forgery,  fine,  disfranchisement  and 
standing  in  the  pillory ;  drunkenness,  fine,  for  non-payment  of 
which  to  stand  in  the  stocks ;  for  non-payment  of  fines  generally, 
the  sheriff  was  empowered  to  bind  out  the  convict  for  a  term  not 
exceeding  7  years;  obscene  conversation  and  profane  swearing 
were  admonished  against,  and  threatened  witli  the  loss  of  the  gov- 
ernment's confidence ;  morality  and  piety  were  enjoyned,  and  the 
Sabbath  pronounced  sacred. 

Under  date  of  Octol)eT  6th,  1789,  president  Washington  wrote 
to  Governor  St  Clair :  You  will  also  proceed,  as  soon  as  you  can, 
with  safety,  to  execute  the  orders  of  the  late  congress  respecting 
the  inhabitants  at  Post  Yincennes  and  at  the  Kaskaskias,  and  the 
other  villages  on  the  Mississippi.  It  is  a  circumstance  of  some  im- 
portance, that  the  said  inhabitants  should,  as  soon  as  possible, 
possess  the  lands  which  they  are  entitled  to,  by  some  known  and 
fixed  principle.  Accordingly  in  February,  Gov.  St.  Clair  and  the 
Secretary,  Winthrop  Sargent,  arrived  at  Kiiskaskia.  The  country 
within  the  boundaries  of  our  present  State  extending  northward  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Little  Mackinaw  creek  on  the  Illinois  wius  organ- 
ized into  a  county,  which  was  named  after  His  Excellency,  St, 
Clair,  and  may  be  called  the  mother  of  counties  in  Illinois.  It 
was  divided  into  three  judicial  districts;  a  court  of  common  pleas 
established;  3  judges  appointed,  namely:  John  Edgar,  of  Kas- 
kaskia ,  John  Babtiste  Barbeau,  of  Prairie  du  Ilocher,  and  John 
D.  Moulin,  of  Cahokia,  each  to  hold  the  courts  for  and  in  the  dis- 
trict of  his  residence.  The  terms  were  fixed  to  be  held  every  three 
months,  hence  the  name  of  quarter  sessions,  by  which  the  courts 
were  generally  known.  William  St.  Clair,  brother  of  the  governor, 
was  appointed  clerk  and  recorder  of  deeds,  and  William  Biggs. 
sheriff.  Cahokia  became  the  county  seat.  While  the  clerk  couhl 
issue  process  for  the  county,  and  the  sheriff  serve  the  same,  suit 
had  to  be  brought  and  entitled  of  the  district  where  the  defendant 
resided,  and  the  writs  to  bear  test  of  the  judges  of  the  respective 
districts,  dated  at  the  respective  villages  and  run  with  the  respec- 
tive districts.  Grand  juries  were  to  be  quarterly  organized  in  each 
district.  The  right  of  appeal  was  rendered  practically  nugatory, 
and  in  no  case  was  it  resorted  to.  The  sessions  of  the  U.  &. 
judges  for  the  territory  were  held  in  banc  at  either  Cincinnati  or 
ChiUicothe,  a  distance  so  great  from  Illinois,  by  the  then  facilities 
of  travel,  as  to  render  appeal  impracticable.  Of  the  judges,  John 
de  Moulin,  a  native  of  Switzerland,  possessing  a  good  eduqation 
and  fair  knowledge  of  the  civil  law,  was  a  large,  fine  looking  man, 
a  bachelor.  He  was  also  colonel  of  the  militia,  and  showed  well 
on  parade  days.  He  was  very  popular.  Jean  Babtiste  Barbeau, 
was  of  the  original  Canadian  French  stock,  long  settled  in  Illinois; 
energetic,  fair  business  talent,  and  extensive  experience.  John 
Edgar  was  an  Englishman.  Justices  of  the  peace  were  also  ap- 
pointed throughout  the  county.    Their  jurisdiction  was  limited  to 
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$20  in  civil  cases ;  in  criminal,  they  possessed  only  examining 
power  5  juries  before  them  were  not  countenanced.  Appeal  lay  to 
tlie  common  plea^  courts.*  Thus  was  launched  the  tirst^county 
of  Illinois  upon  its  career  of  usefulness,  witli  all  its  political  ma- 
chinery duly  organized  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States.  Down 
to  this  period,  a  mixture  of  the  old  French,  English  and  Virginia 
laws  had  maiutained  a  sort  of  obsolete  existence  and  oi)eration. 

It  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  relate  that  the  bar  of  Illinois,  in 
1790,  was  illuminated  by  but  a  single  member,  who  was,  however, 
a  host  himself.  This  was  John  Eice  Jones,  a  Welchman,  born 
1750.  He  was  an  accomplished  linguist,  possessed  of  a  classical 
education,  and  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  law.  He  was  the 
earliest  practitioner  of  law  in  Illinois  and  would  have  been  con- 
spicuous at  any  bar.  His  practice  extended  from  Kaskaskia  to 
Vincennes  and  GlarksAille,  (Louisville,  Ky.)  Contrary  to  the 
habits  of  frontier  life,  he  was  never  idle.  As  a  speaker,  his  capacity 
for  invective  under  excitement  was  extraonlinary.  Removing  to 
Vincennes,  he  became  a  member  of  the  territorial  legislature,  and 
in  1807  rendered  important  services  in  revising  the  statute  laws  for 
the  territory  of  Indiana.t  In  1786,  news  found  cuiTency  in  the 
western  country  that  congress,  whose  meetings  were  in  great  part 
secret,  had  by  treaty  agreed  with  Spain  to  a  temi>orary  relinquish- 
ment of  the  right  to  the  fiee  navigation  of  the  Mississippi.  The 
western  people,  who  received  these  reports  greatly  magniiied,  were 
bitterly  incensed  thereat.  At  Vincennes  a  body  of  men  was  en- 
listed without  authority,  known  as  the  Wabash  regiment,  to  be 
subsisted  by  impressment  or  otherwise,  of  whom  George  Bogers 
Clark  took  command,  and  by  his  orders  the  Spanish  traders  there 
and  in  the  Illinois,  were  plundered  and  despoiled  of  their  goods 
and  merchandise  in  retaliation  of  similar  alleged  offences  by  the 
Spaniards  at  Natchez.  In  these  outrages  John  Eice  Jones  took  a 
leading  part.  He  became  the  commissary  general  of  the 
marauders,  to  the  support  of  whom  Illinois  merchants  contributed. 
Such  goods  as  were  unsuited  to  the  use  of  the  garrison  were  sold 
by  Jones.  These  acts  tended  to  embroil  us  with  Spain.  Jones 
later  removed  to  Missouri,  became  a  member  of  the  constitutional 
convention,  and  was  a  candidate  for  U.  S.  Senator  in  opposition  to 
IMr.  Benton.  He  held  the  office  of  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Missouri  until  his  death,  in  1824. 

The  second  lawyer  of  Illinois,  prior  to  1800,  was  Isaac  Dar- 
nielle.  To  a  strong  native  intellect,  classical  education  and  a 
tolerable  knowledge  of  the  law,  he  abided  an  engaging  manner, 
free  benevolent  disposition,  and  a  rather  large,  i)ortly  and  attractive 
l)er80u.  He  was  an  agreeable  si)eaker,  conspicious  at  the  bar,  and 
jiopular  with  the  i)eople.  He  was  said  to  have  been  educated  for 
the  ministry  and  had  occupied  the  pulpit.    But  his  great  forte  lay 

*DrovrD,  History  of  Ills.  p.  278«(wltha  confused  idea  as  to  boundary),  to  show  the 
Inconvenient  tfl&e  of  St.  Clair  County,  relates  the  following : 

Suit  navlnar  been  brouft-ht  before  a  Justice  of  Cahokla  to  recover  the  value  of  a  oow, 
and  Judirment  havinir  been  rendered  for  flA,  the  case  was  appealed.  The  adverse 
party  and  witnesses  resided  at  Prairie  du  Chien,  Wisconsin,  distance  400  miles.  The 
Sheriff,  who  was  also  an  Indian  trader,  havinar  received  a  summons  for  the  party  and 
subpGBnas  for  tne  witnesses,  fitted  out  a  boat  with  a  suitable  stock  of  goods  for  the 
Indian  trade  and  proceeded  thilber  with  his  papers  Having  served  the  summons  and 
subpoenaed  the  witnesses,  which  included  the  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  Prairie 
du  Chien,  he  made  his  return  charging  mileage  and  service  for  each,  as  he  had  a  right 
to,  his  costs  and  the  cost  of  the  suit  altogether,  it  is  stated,  exceeding  $900.  Whether 
the  costs  were  ever  paid  or  not,  chroniclers  have  fidled  to  transmit. 

tSee  Reynold's  Pioneer  Hist,  of  lUs. 
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iu  the  court  of  Venus,  where  he  practiced  with  consummate  art  and 
with  more  studious  assuidity  than  his  books  received.  He  never 
married  and  yet  apparently  was  never  without  a  wife.  This  course 
of  life  brought  its  inevitiible  consequences.  While  youth  and 
vigor  lasted  all  was  well,  but  with  advancing  age,  he  was  com- 
I>elled  to  abandon  his  profession,  and  finally  died  in  western 
Kentucky,  at  the  age  of  GO,  a  poor  and  neglected  school-teacher.* 

As  to  the  practice  of  those  times,  ex-governor  Keynolds  relates 
seeing  the  records  of  a  proceeding  in  court  at  Prairie  du  liocher, 
against  a  negro  for  the  "murdei'''  of  a  hog.  The  case  was  mali- 
cious mischief,  for  wantonly  destroying  a  useful  animal,  which  it 
was  sought  to  bring  before  the  court ;  but  iu  the  absence  of  a  pros- 
ecuting attorney,  officers  disallowed  at  that  time,  the  grand  jury, 
groping  about  in  the  law  books,  met  with  a  precedent  of  an  indict- 
ment for  murder  and  applied  it  to  the  case  in  hand.  Perhaps 
justice  was  meted  out  as  ftiUy  under  this  indictment  as  if  drawn 
with  the  nicest  precision  as  to  the  nature  of  the  oifence,  and  x)ros- 
ecnted  by  the  ablest  attorney  in  the  country. 

In  the  deed  of  cession  from  Virginia,  it  was  stipulated  that  the 
French  and  Canadian  inhabitants,  and  other  settlers,  who  had 
professed  allegiance  to  Virginia,  should  have  their  titles  con- 
firmed to  them.  By  a  law  of  congress  of  1788,  the  govenior  of 
the  territory  was  authorized  to  coi^rm  the  possessions  and  titles 
of  the  French  to  their  lands  and  those  people  m  their  rights, 
who,  on  or  before  the  year  1783,  had  professed  themselves  citizens 
of  the  United  States,  or  any  of  them.  But  nothing  had  been 
done  in  this  direction  up  to  the  arrival  of  Governor  St.  Clau*  at 
Kaskaskia.  It  was  to  this  that  Washington  had  called  the  gover- 
nor's attention,  in  his  letter  of  October  6,  1789.  In  March,  1790, 
to  carry  these  instructions  into  effect,  the  governor  issued  his  proc- 
lamation to  the  mhabitants,  directing  them  to  exhibit  their  titles 
and  claims  to  the  lands  which  they  held,  in  order  to  be  confii-med 
in  their  possessions,  Numbers  of  these  instruments  were  exhib- 
ited, and  for  those  found  to  be  authentic,  orders  of  survey  were 
issued,  the  expense  whereof  was  to  be  paid  by  the  owners.  Such 
payment  w^a«  anything  but  satisfactory  to  the  people,  as  will  be 
seen  by  the  subjoined  quotation  from  the  governor's  report  to  the 
secretary  of  state,  in  1790 ;  and  from  it  may  further  be  gleaned 
the  deplorable  condition  of  the  French,  at  the  time  of  the  gover- 
nor's visit  in  this  oft-painted  Eden  of  the  Far  West  as  it*  over- 
flowing with  abundance : 

"  Orfers  of  survey  were  issued  for  all  the  claims  at  Kaskaskia, 
that  appeared  to  be  founded  agreeably  to  the  resolutions  of  con- 
gress ;  and  surveys  were  made  of  the  greater  part  of  them.  A 
part  of  these  surveys,  however,  have  only  been  returned,  because 
the  people  objected  to  pacing  the  surveyor,  and  it  is  too  true  that 
they  are  ill  able  to  pay.  The  Illinois  country,  as  well  as  that  upon 
the  Wabash,  has  been  involved  in  great  distress  ever  since  it  fell 
under  the  American  dominion.  With  great  cheerfulness,  the  peo- 
ple furnished  the  troops  under  Colonel  Claik,  and  the  Illinois 
regiment,  with  everything  they  could  spare,  and  often  with  much 
more  than  they  could  spare  with  any  convenience  to  themselves. 
Most  of  these  certificates  for  these  supplies  are  still  in  their  liands, 

^BeTDOld's  Pioneer  Hist. 
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unliquidated  and  unpaid ;  and  in  many  instances,  where  applica- 
tion has  been  made  for  payment  to  the  State  of  Virginia,  under 
whose  authority  the  certiiicates  were  granted,  it  has  been  refused. 
The  Illinois  regiment  being  disband^,  a  set  of  men,  pretending 
the  authority  of  Virginia,  embodied  themselves,  and  a  scene  of 
general  depredation  ensued.  To  this,  succeeded  three  successive 
aud  extraordinary  inundations  irom  the  Mississippi,  which  either 
swept  away  their  crops,  or  prevented  their  being  planted.  The  loss 
of  l^e  greater  part  of  their  trade  with  the  Indians,  which  was  a 
great  resource,  came  upon  them  at  this  juncture,  as  well  as  the 
hostile  incursions  of  some  of  the  tribes  which  had  ever  been  in 
friendship  with  them ;  and  to  these  was  added  the  loss  of  thdr 
whole  last  crop  of  com  by  an  untimely  frost.  Extreme  miseiy 
could  not  fail  to  be  the  consequence  of  such  accumulated  misfor- 
tunes. ^ 

The  imx>overished  condition  of  the  French  settlements  is  fur- 
ther x>ortrayed,  and  doubtless  truly,  in  a  memorial  addressed  to 
Governor  St.  Clair,  while  in  Illiuois,  which  bears  the  date  "June  9, 
1790,»  and  is  signed  by  "  P.  Gibault,  Priest,"  and  87  others. 
Gibault  was  the  same  ecclesiastic  who,  in  1788,  conducted  the  suc- 
cessful embassy  of  Colonel  Clark  to  Vincennes,  severing  the 
allegiance  of  that  post  from  the  British : 

(« The  memorial  humbly  showeth,  that  by  an  act  of  oongreas  of  June 
20. 1788,  it  was  declared  that  the  lands  heretofore  possessed  by  the  said 
inhabitants,  should  be  surveyed  at  their  expense;  and  that  this  clause 
appears  to  them  neither  necessary  nor  adapted  to  quiet  the  minds  of  the 
people.  It  does  not  appear  necessary,  because  from  the  establishment 
of  the  colony  to  this  day,  they  have  enjoyed  their  property  and  posses- 
sions without  disputes  or  law  suits  on  the  subject  of  their  limits ;  that 
thesurvevB  of  them  were  made  at  the  time  the  concessions  were  obtained 
fh)m  their  ancient  kings,  lords  and  commandante  ;  and  that  ea^  of 
them  knew  what  belonged  to  him  without  attempting  an  encroachment 
on  his  neighbor,  or  fearing  that  his  neighbor  wouid  encroach  on  him.  It 
does  not  appear  adapted  to  pacify  them :  because,  instead -of  assurinff  to 
them  the  peaceable  posseasions  of  their  ancient  inheritances,  as  uiey 
have  enjoyed  it  till  now,  that  clause  obliges  theni  to  bear  expenses  which, 
in  their  present  situation,  they  are  absolutely  incapable  of  paying,  ana 
for  the  failure  of  which  they  must  be  deprived  of  their  lands. 

**  Your  Excellency  is  an  eye-witness  of  the  poverty  to  which  the 
inhabitants  are  reduced,  and  of  the  total  want  of  provisions  to  subsist 
on.  Not  knowing  where  to  find  a  morsel  of  bread  to  nourish  their  fiim- 
ilies,  by  what  means  can  they  support  the  expenses  of  a  survey  which 
has  not  been  sought  for  on  their  parts,  and  for  which,  it  is  conceived  by 
them,  there  is  no  necessity?  Loaded  with  misery,  and  groaning  under 
the  weight  of  misfortunes,  accumulated  since  the  Virginia  troops  entered 
the  country,  the  unhappy  inhabitants  throw  themselves  under  ttie  pro- 
tection of  Yoiu*  Excellency,  and  take  the  liberty  to  solicit  you  to  lay 
their  deplorable  situation  before  congress ;  and  as  it  may  be  interoting 
for  the  United  States  to  know  exactly  the  extent  and  limits  of  their 
ancient  possesssion,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  lands  which  are  yet  at  the 
disposal  of  congress,  it  appears  to  them,  in  their  humble  opinion,  that 
the  expenses  of  the  survey  ought  more  properly  to  be  borne  for  whom 
alone  it  is  useful,  than  by  them  who  do  not  feel  the  necessity  of  it.  Be- 
side, this  is  no  object  for  the  United  States ;  but  it  is  great,  too  great,  for 
a  few  unhappy  beings,  who,  Your  Excellency  sees  youisdf,  are  aoaroely 
able  to  support  their  pitifUl  existence.  " 

The  French  settlements  steadily  declined  and  meltedaway  in  pop- 
ulation from  the  time  the  country  passed  under  Anglo-Saxon  rule, 
1765,  until  their  exodus,  many  years  later,  became  ahnost  complete. 
After  their  first  hegira,  commencing  with  the  English  occupation^ 
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downtolSOO^  the  immigration  of  the  latter  racescarcelycounterbal- ' 
anoed  the  emigration  of  the  former.  Indeed,  there  was  a  time  during 
the  Indian  troubles,  that  the  balance  feU  much  behind ;  but  after 
the  treaty  of  Green  ville,  in  1795,  immigration  was  greatly  increased. 
In  1800,  the  x>opQlation  was  little,  if  any,  greater  than  in  1765. 
In  capacity  for  conquest  or  colonization,  for  energy  of  character, 
thrift,  ingenious  and  labor-saving  inventions,  the  Anglo-Saxon 
race  surpasses  all  others.  It  was  this  race  which  established  the 
British  constitution  ]  which  permanently  colonized  the  shores  of 
America  and  gave  to  it  municipal  liberie,  the  gem  of  republicapism, 
and  which  furnished  our  unrivaled  federative  system,  which  may 
yet  be  the  means  of  politically  enfranchising  the  world.  To  have 
his  secluded  abode  and  remote  quietude  stiired  up  by  such  a  race, 
with  whom  he  felt  himself  incapable  to  enter  the  race  of  life,  the 
Frenchman  of  these  wUds  lost  his  contentment,  and  he  aban- 
doned his  ancient  villages  in  Illinois,  to  the  new  life,  instinct  with 
the  progress  opening  all  around  them,  after  an  occupation  of 
over  a  century. 

INDIAN  HOSTILITIES — 1783  TO  1795. 

After  the  tide  of  European  immigration  had  forced  back  the  red 
men  of  America  from  the  Atlantic  slopes,  they  found  their  best 
hunting  grounds  in  the  magnificient  forests  and  grassy  plains 
beyond  the  Alleghanies,  north  of  the  Ohio  and  east  of  the  Missis- 
sippi. When,  i^ber  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  tliis  empire  region, 
wrested  from  the  grasp  of  the  British  crown,  was  thrown  open  to 
settlement  and  the  pioneers  of  the  pale  faces  began  to  pour  over 
the  mountains  and  into  the  valley  with  a  steadily  augmenting 
stream,  the  red  men  determined  not  to  give  back  farther.  They 
resolved  to  wage  a  war  of  extermination  for  the  retention  of  this 
vast  and  rich  domain.  Here  had  gathered  the  most  warlike  tribes 
of  the  Algonquin  nations,  who  have  given  to  known  Indian  history 
the  ablest  chieftains  and  greatest  warriors,  Pontiac,  Little  Turtle, 
Tecumseh,  and  his  brother  the  one-eyed  Prophet,  Black  Hawk,  and 
Keokuk. 

During  the  war  of  the  Revolution  all  the  most  belligerent  tribes 
residing  within  this  region,  and  the  fisheries  along  the  great  lakes 
of  the  north,  had  adhered  to  the  side  of  Great  Britain.  But  by 
the  treaty  of  peace,  1783,  the  territory  was  transferred  to  the  U. 
8.  without  any  stipulations  by  England  in  favor  of  her  savage 
allies.  The  British,  during  their  twenty  years  rule,  had  not  extin- 
guished the  Indian  title  to  any  part  of  the  country.  The  French, 
during  their  long  occupation,  had  made  no  considerable  purchases 
of  lands  from  the  western  Indians  5  and  by  the  treaty  of  Paris, 
1763,  the  English  succeeded  only  to  the  small  grants  of  the  French 
about  the  various  forts,  Detroit,  Kaskaskia,  Yincennes,  etc.  Tnie, 
in  1701,  at  Fort  Stanwix,  the  Iroquois  had  ceded  to  Great  Britain 
their  shadowy  claim  over  a  part  of  the  northwestern  territory,  ac- 
quired by  their  wars  with  tlie  Hurons  and  Illinois,  and  in  1768  the 
six  nations  had  conceded  to  her  their  rights  to  the  lands  south  of 
the  Ohio,  but  the  conquered  tribes  residing  upontl^em  and  making 
them  their  hunting  grounds,  abandoned  them  but  temporarily,  and 
returned  and  did  not  respect  the  transfers.  An  Indian  conquest, 
unless  followed  by  permanent  occupation,  was  seldom  more  than  a 
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mere  raid,  and  could  not  be  said  to  draw  title  after  it  There- 
fore, by  tiie  treaty  of  peace  of  1783,  the  U.  S.  received  nothing 
from  England  beyond  the  old  small  French  grants,  and  the  title  of 
the  six  nations  by  conquest,  such  as  it  was,  to  the  western  territory. 
Indeed,  the  geneml  government  in  the  IVth  article  of  the  ordinance 
of  1787,  seems  to  acknowledge  that  it  had  yet  to  secure  the  title 
to  the  lands  from  the  Indians. 

The  general  government,  on  account  of  the  adherience  of  the 
Indians  to  the  side  of  the  British  during  the  war,  if  not  deducing 
actual  title,  was  inclined  to  regard  the  lands  of  the  hostile  tribes 
as  conquered  and  forfeited.  But  while  it  attempted  to  obtain 
treaties  of  cession  &om  the  several  nations,  it  also  immediately 
threw  open  the  country  to  settlers,  made  sales  to  citizens,  and  in 
the  exercise  of  supreme  dominion,  assigned  reservations  to  some 
of  the  natives,  dictating  terms  and  prescribing  boundaries.  This 
at  once  produced  a  deep  feeling  of  discontent  among  the  Indians, 
and  led  directly  to  the  formation  of  an  extensive  confederation 
among  a  great  number  of  the  northern  tribes. 

In  October,  1784,  the  government  Indian  commissioners  made  a 
second  treaty  at  Fort  Stanwix  with  a  portion  only  of  the  Iroquois, 
which,  on  account  of  its  not  being  made  at  a  general  congress  of 
aU  the  northern  tribes,  was  refused  to  be  acknowledged  by  their 
leading  chiefs.  Brant,  Red  Jacket^  and  others.  The  following 
year,  at  Fort.  Mcintosh,  the  government  again  treated  with  a  por- 
tion of  the  tribes — ^tlie  Wyandot,  Delaware,  Chippewa,  and 
Ottawa  nations — only  partly  rex)re8ented ;  and  in  January,  1786, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Great  Miami  (Fort  Kinney,)  with  the  Shaw- 
anese,  the  Wabash  tribes  I'efusiug  to  attend. 

We  have  seen  that  among  the  instructions  issued  to  Gov.  St. 
Clair,  he  was  to  carefully  examine  into  the  real  temper  of  the 
Indians,  and  to  use  his  best  eltbrts  to  extinguish  their  titles  to 
lands,  westward  as  far  as  the  Mississippi,  and  north  to  the  lakes. 
In  the  fall  of  1788,  he  invited  the  northeni  tribes  to  confirm  the 
late  treaties  of  Fort  Stanwix  and  Fort  Mcintosh,  ceding  lands : 
but  the  Indians,  in  general  council  assembled,  refused  to  do  so  and 
informed  the  Governor  "that  no  bargain  or  sale  of  any  part  of 
these  Indian  lands  would  be  considered  as  valid  or  binding."  Tlie 
Governor,  nevertheless,  persisted  in  collecting  a  few  chiefs  of  two 
or  three  nations,  at  Fort  Harmar.  (mouth  of  the  Muskingum),  and 
from  them  obtained  acts  of  connrmation  to  the  treaties  of  Forts 
Stanwix  and  Mcintosh,  ceding  an  immense  country, in  which  they 
were  interested  only  as  a  branch  of  the  confederacy,  and  unauthor- 
ized to  make  any  grant  or  cession  whatever.*  The  nations,  who 
thus  participated  in  the  acts  of  confirmation,  were  the  Wyaudots, 
Dela wares,  Ottawas,  Chippewas,  Potawattomies,  and  Sacs ;  but 
the  Confederation  of  the  north  claimed  that  it  was  done  without 
authoritj^,  with  the  young  men  of  the  nation^  alleged  to  have  been 
intimidated  and  over-reached,t  But  aside  from  the  fact  that  the 
government  had  treated  with  separate  tribes,  the  grants  obtained 
from  the  Iroquois  and  their  kindred,  the  Wyandots,  and  the  Dela- 
wares  and  Shawanese,  were  open  to  scarcely  any  obje-ctions-t  Those 
most  vehement  in  denouncing  the  validity  of  tilie  concessions  were 

*Prooeeding8  of  Indian  Goundl  1798-See  Amerloan  State  paperSi  V.  867—7. 
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the  Miamis,  Cliippewas,  Piaukashaws.  Eel  River  ludians,  Weas 
(Quias  Ouiateuous,)  aud  Kaskaskias,  the  latter  four  making  tlieir 
residence  in  great  part  in  Illinois. 

The  confederacy  of  Indians  at  all  times  strenuously  insisted  that 
the  Ohio  river  should  constitute  a  perpetual  boundary  between 
the  i-ed  and  white  men ;  and  to  maintain  this  line  the  former  organ- 
ized a  war  against  the  latter,  the  ablest  and  most  stui>endous 
known  to  their  annals,  in  the  quelling  of  which  the  government 
was  actively  engaged  for  six  years,  and  which  was  finally  accom- 
X>lished  only  by  the  prowess  of  "Mad  Anthony"  Wayne.  In  their 
determination,  evidence  is  quite  abundant  that  the  Indians  were 
inspired  and  supported  by  the  advice  and  encouragement  of 
British  agents  and  officials,  supplemented  by  the  avarice  of  British 
traders.  It  was  to  their  interest  to  have  this  splendid  country 
retnain  the  abode  of  the  savages,  with  whom  to  exchange  their 
gew-gaws  for  valuable  pelts  and  furs;  a  lucrative  tnide  which  would 
cease  with  the  advances  of  American  civilization.  The  British 
continued  to  hold  the  northwestern  posts  from  which  to  supply  the 
Indians;  and  the  home  cabinet  entertained  hopes  that  circum- 
stances might  yet  compel  the  U.  S.  to  recognize  the  Ohio  as  its 
northwestern  boundary.*  Much  of  the  dissatisfaction  of  the 
Indians  was  clearly  traced  to  the  mfluence  and  intrigues  under  the 
sui)erintendence  of  Col.  McKee,  the  British  agent  at  Detroit  and 
the  Rapids  of  the  Maumee.t  The  Indian  discontent  was  openly 
encouraged,  and  their  hostihty  fanned  into  a  flame  of  war ;  the 
warrior  bands  obtained  their  outfit  of  arms  and  ammunition  from 
the  British  traders ;  to  trade  with  the  Indians  while  at  war  with 
the  U.  S.'they  maintained  as  but  fair  and  just. 

As  the  main  operations  of  this  war  occuixed  within  the  limits 
of  the  present  States  of  Ohio  and  Indiana,  we  shall  not  ti'eat  of 
them  in  detail,  notwithstanding  Illinois  was  united  with  them 
under  a  common  government.  Indian  depredations  upon  the  settle- 
ments and  murders  of  the  whites  became  frequent,  inspiring  terror 
on  every  hand.  In  the  faU  of  1790,  Gen.  Harmar  conducted  a 
large,  but  fruitless,  expedition  of  1500  men,  mostly  Kentucky  and 
Pennsylvania  militia,  poorly  armed  and  writhout  discipline,  from 
Fort  Washington,  (Cincinnati)  against  the  Miami  villages  on  the 
Maumee  and  head  waters  of  the  Wabash.  Caution  had  foolishly 
been  taken  so  notify  the  British  at  Detroit,  that  the  troops 
collected  were  to  be  used  against  the  Indians  alone.(  The  villages 
were  found  deserted.  They  were  destroyed,  together  with  20,000 
bushels  of  com.  Two  detachments  of  from  300  to  400  men  each, 
the  first  under  Col.  Trotter  and  the  next  under  Col.  Hardin,  rival 
Kentuckian^,  engaged  the  Indians,  but  owing  to  wretched  manage- 
meut  and  worse  discipline,  both  met  with  defeat  and  very  heavy 
lo88es.||  The  defeated  army  marched  back  to  Fort  Washington, 
and  the  Indians  were  only  encouraged  in  their  dastardly  work  of 
murder  upon  the  settlements. 

In  the  spring  of  1791,  congress  authorized  Brig.  Gen.  Charles 
Scott,  and  others  of  Kentucky,  to  conduct  an  independent  expe- 
dition against  the  Wabash  Indians.    It  consisted  of  about  1,000 
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mounted  volunteers,  who  left  the  Ohio,  May  23d.  Early  on  the 
morning  of  June  list  they  reached  the  Wabash  at  the  old  Wea 
towns,  a  few  miles  above  the  present  Terre  Haute.  The  villages 
were  discovered  by  the  ascending  smoke  from  the  lodges.  The  ai*my 
was  formed  in  order  of  battle  and  moved  briskly  forward;  the  in- 
habitants being  in  blissful  ignorance  of  the  stealthy  approach  of 
the  foe.  Gren  Scott  reports  that  the  town  was  situated  on  the  low 
ground  bordering  the  Wabash  below  the  plain  across  which  they 
marched.  ^'  On  turning  the  point  of  woods,  one  house  presented 
in  my  front.  Capt.  Price  was  ordered  to  assault  that  with  40  men. 
He  executed  the  command  with  great  gallantry,  and  killed  two 
warriors."  This  remarkably  ^'gallant"  exploit  doubtless  was  the 
means  of  saving  many  human  lives,  otherwise  totally,  surprised  on 
this  early  June  morning.    Gen.  Scott  continues : 

'*  When  I  gained  the  summit  of  the  eminence  which  overlooks  the 
villages  on  the  banks  of  the  Wabash,  I  discovered  the  enemy  in  great 
confusion,  endeavoring  to  make  their  escape  over  the  river  in  canoes.  I 
instantly  ordered  Lieutenant  Colonel  commanding  Wilkinson  to  rush 
forward  with  the  first  battalion.  The  order  was  executed  with  prompti- 
tude, and  this  detachment  gained  the  bank  of  the  river  Just  as  the  rear 
of  the  enemy  had  embarked ;  and,  regardless  of  a  brisk  fire  kept  up  from 
a  Kickapoo  town  on  the  opposite  bank,  they,  in  a  few  minutes,  by  a  well 
directed  fire  from  the  rifles,  destroyed  all  the  savages  with  which  five 
canoes  were  crowded.''* 

How  this  attack  differed  from  a  regular  murderous  Indian  raid, 
is  left  to  the  discovery  of  the  reader ;  as  also,  how  many  of  the  enemy 
were  women  and  children.  '*Many  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  village 
(Ouiatenon)  were  French  and  lived  in  a  state  of  civilization.  By 
the  books,  letters,  and  other  documents  found  there,  it  is  evident 
that  the  place  was  in  close  connection  with  and  dependent  on 
Detroit  A  large  quantity  of  com,  a  variety  of  household  goods, 
peltry,  and  other  articles,  were  burned  with  this  \illage,  which 
consisted  of  about  70  houses,  many  of  them  well  finished.^t  GoL 
John  Hardin,  ^'burning  to  retrieve  his  fame,"  was  sent  with  a  de- 
tachment to  a  village  six  miles  down  the  river,  where  he  killed  six 
warriors  and  took  lifty-two  prisoners.  In  the  meantime  another 
force  under  Col.  Wilkinson  had  crossed  the  swollen  river  at  a 
secluded  place  two  miles  above  and  proceeded  on  the  opposite 
bank  to  dislodge  the  refractory  Kickapoos.  On  the  following  day 
Col.  W.  was  again  detached  with  a  force  of  360,  on  foot,  to  destroy 
the  town  of  Kethtipenunk  (Tippecanoe)  which  was  done,  no  doubt 
^'gallantly."  Gen.  St.  Clair  in  a  letter  to  Washington  dated  Sept. 
14, 1798,  says  the  Kentuckians  were  "in  the  habit  of  retaliating, 
perhaps,  without  attending  precisely  to  the  nations  from  which 
the  injui'ies  are  received." 

In  August,  Col.  Wilkinson,  with  an  independent  command,  sur- 
prised the  natives  on  Eel  river.  "The  men,"  says  Wilkinson, 
"forcing  their  way  over  every  obstacle,  plunged  through  the  river 
with  vast  intrepidity.  The  enemy  was  unable  to  make  the  smallest 
resistance.  Six  warriors,  and  ^in  the  hurry  and  confusion  of  the 
charge)  two  squaws  and  a  child  were  killed,  34  prisoners  (squaws 
and  children)  were  taken,  and  an  unfortunate  captive  released, 
with  the  loss  of  two  men  kiUed  and  one  wounded."    Foiu*  thousand 

^Ani.  State  Papers,  V.  181. 
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acres  of  com  were  destroyed,  and  the  cabins  burned.*  He  was 
voted  the  thanks  of  congress. 

On  the  early  morning  of  November  4, 1791,  occnrred  that  most 
disastrous  defeat  of  Gen.  St.  Glair,  in  western  Ohio,  on  a  small 
branch  of  the  Wabash ;  by  9  o'clock  a.  m.  his  beaten  and  confused 
army,  what  little  was  leffc  of  it^  was  in  a  complete  and  precipitate 
rout  toward  Fort  Jefferson,  distance  29  miles.  From  the  first 
onset,  the  troops  were  thrown  into  disorder  and  confusion  by  the 
murderous  fire  of  the  savages,  and  panic  reigned  supreme.!  Tlie 
loss  was  890  out  of  a  force  of  1400  engaged  in  battle.  ^^Six  hundred 
skulls,"  writes  George  Mill  from  General  Wayne's  army  which 
camiied  on  the  battle  field  three  y^ars  later,  ^^were  gathered  up 
and  buried ;  when  we  went  to  lay  down  in  our  tents  at  night,  we 
had  to  scrape  the  bones  together  and  carry  them  out,  to  make  our 
beds."|  The  Indians  engaged  were  estimated  at  1040.  Little 
Turtle,  Mechecunaqua,  chief  of  the  Miamis,  was  in  command. 
The  battle  field  was  afterwards  known  as  Fort  Recovery. 

The  general  government  made  repeated  efforts,  both  before  and 
during  the  war,  to  arrange  a  peace  upon  a  iair  equivalent  for  the 
lands  of  the  aborigines.  But  the  red  men  flushed  with  victories, 
and  influenced  by  the  artfid  whispers  of  the  British  emissaries, 
closed  their  ears  to  every  appeal  for  peace,  and  rejected  proposition 
after  proposition;  nothing  but  the  boundary  line  of  the  Ohio  would 
be  entertained  as  a  basis  for  peace.  At  the  foot  of  the  Mauinee 
Rapids,  August  13,  1793,  16  of  the  confederated  nations  being 
represented  in  council,  replied  to  the  American  peace  commis- 
sioners: 


''Brothers :  We  shall  be  persuaded  that  you  mean  to  do  us  justice,  if 
ou  agree  that  the  Ohio  shall  remain  the  boundary  line  between  us.  *  * 
rf  oney  to  us  is  of  no  value ;  and  to  most  of  us  unknown ;  and,  as  no  con- 
sideration whatever  can  induce  us  to  sell  the  lands  on  which  we  get 
sustenance  for  our  women  and  children,  we  hope  we  may  be  allowed  to 
point  out  a  mode  by  which  your  settlers  may  be  easily  removed,  and 
peace  thereby  obtained. 

^'Brothers:  We  know  that  these  settlers  are  poor,  or  they  would  never 
have  ventured  to  live  in  a  country  which  has  been  in  continual  trouble 
ever  since  they  crossed  the  Ohio.  Pi  vide,  therefore,  this  large  sum  of 
money,  which  you  have  ol&red  to  us,  amonff  these  people.  Give  to  each, 
also,  a  proportion  of  what  you  say  you  would  give  to  us,  annually,  over 
and  above  this  very  large  sum  of  money ;  and  as  we  are  persuaded,  they 
would  most  readily  accept  of  it  in  lieu  of  the  land  you  sold  them.  If  you 
add.  also,  the  great  sums  you  must  expend  in  raising  and  paying  armies, 
with  a  view  to  force  us  toyleld  you  our  country,  you  will  certainly  have 
more  than  sufficient  for  the  purpose  of  repaying  these  settlers  for  all  their 
labor  and  their  improvements.  *  *  We  want  peace.  Restore  to  us  our 
country,  and  we  shall  be  enemies  no  longer." 

It  is  a  curions  fact,  illustrating  our  dealings  with  the  Indians, 
that  a  treaty  of  peace  and  Mendship  was  entered  into  at  Vin- 
cenues,  September  27. 1792,  by  Brig.  Gen.  Rufus  Putnam,  accom- 
panied by  John  HecKvelder  and  31  Indians  of  the  Wabash  and 
Illinois  tribes,  the  4th  article  of  which  contained  the  following 
language : 

"Art-  4.  The  United  States  solemnly  guaranty  to  the  Wabash 
and  Illinois  nations  or  tribes  of  Indians,  all  the  lands  to  which 
they  have  a  just  claim }  and  no  part  shall  ever  be  taken  irom  them 

^Wilkinson's  Report. 
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but  by  a  fair  purchase,  and  to  their  satisfiEkction.  That  the  lauds 
origiually  belonged  to  the  Indians ;  it  is  theirs,  and  theirs  only. 
That  they  have  a  right  to  sell,  and  a  right  to  refuse  to  sell.  And 
that  the  United  States  will  protect  them  in  their  said  rights." 

When  the  treaty,  which  contained  7  articles,  was  laid  before  the 
United  States  Senate,  the  4th  article  was  objectionable,  and  after 
much  deliberation,  it  was,  Jan.  9, 1794,  rejected  by  a  vote  of  21  to 
4.— Senate  Joiur.  1. 128  to  146. 

The  Illinois  settlements  were  fortunately  beyond  the  main 
theatre  of  this  savage  war;  still,  owing  to  the  general  hostility 
of  nearly  all  the  tribes,  their  depredations  were  each  year  extended 
to  them,  and  a  comparatively  great  number  of  barbarous  murders 
were  committed  by  the  Kickapoos.  These  we  will  give  condensed 
from  the  "Annals  of  the  West,"  pages  700  to  705 : 

In  1783,  a  single  murder,  that  of  James  Flannory,  was  first  committed 
while  on  a  hunting  excursion,  but  it  was  not  accounted  an  act  of  war. 
In  1786  the  Indians  attacked  the  American  settlements,  killed  James 
Andrews,  his  wife  and  daughter,  James  White  and  Samuel  McClure, 
and  two  girls,  daughters  of  Andrews  were  taken  prisoners.  One  of  these 
died  with  the  Indians,  and  the  other  was  ransomed  by  French  traders. 
She  is  now  (1850)  alive,  the  mother  of  a  large  family,  and  resides  in  St 
ClaJr  county.  The  Indians  had  previously  threatened  the  settlement, 
and  the  people  had  built  and  entered  a  blockhouse ;  but  this  fiunaily  was 
out  and  defenceless. 

1787.  Early  in  this  year,  five  fiunilies  near  Bellefountaine,  united  and 
built  a  blockhouse,  surrounded  it  with  palisades,  in  which  these  families 
resided.  While  laboAng  in  the  com  field  they  were  obliged  to  carry 
their  rifles,  and  often  at  night  had  to  keep  guard.  Under  these  eml>ar- 
rassments,  and  in  daily  alarm,  they  cultlvateid  their  corn-fields. 

1788.  This  year  the  war  assumed  a  more  threatening  aspect.  Early  in 
the  spring,  William  BlRgs  was  taken  prisoner.  While  himself,  John 
Vallis.  and  Joseph  and  Benjamin  Ogle,  were  passing  from  the  station  on 
the  hills  to  the  blockhouse  fort  in  the  bottom,  they  were  attacked  by  the 
Indians.  Biggs  and  Vallis  were  a  few  rods  in  advance  of  the  party. 
Vallis  was  killed  and  Biggs  taken  prisoner.  The  others  escaped  unhurt. 
Biggs  was  taken  through  the  prairies  to  the  Kickapoo  towns  on  the 
Wabash,  fh)m  whence  he  was  finally  liberated  bv  means  of  the  French 
traders.  The  Indians  treated  him  well,  ofi'ered  him  the  daughter  of  a 
brave  for  a  wife,  and  proposed  to  adopt  him  into  their  tribe.  He  after- 
wards became  a  resident  of  St  Clair  county,  was  a  member  of  the  terri- 
torial legislature.  Judge  of  the  county  court,  and  wrote  and  published  a 
narrative  of  his  captivity  among  the  Indians. 

On  the  loth  day  of  December,  in  the  same  year,  James  Garrison  and 
Benjamin  Ogle,  while  hauling  hay  fix)m  the  bottom,  were  attacked  by 
two  Indians ;  Ogle  was  shot  in  the  shoulder,  wheretne  ball  remained; 
Garrison  sprang  from  the  load  and  escaped  into  the  woods.  The  horses 
taking  fright,  carried  Ogle  safe  to  the  settlement.  In  stacking  the  same 
hay,  Samuel  Garrison  and  Mr.  Riddick  were  killed  and  scalped. 

1789.  This  was  a  period  of  considerable  mischief.  Three  boys  were 
attacked  by  six  Indians,  a  few  yards  from  the  blockhouse,  one  of  which, 
David  Warldel,  was  struck  with  a  tomahawk  in  three  places,  scalped, 
and  yet  recovered  ;  the  others  escaped  unhurt.  A  short  time  previous, 
James  Turner,  a  young  man,  was  killed  on  the  American  bottom.  Two 
men  were  afterwards  killed  and  scalped  while  on  their  way  to  St.  Louis. 
In  another  instant,  two  men  were  attacked  on  a  load  of  hay,  one  was 
killed  outright,  the  other  was  scalped,  but  recovered.  The  same  year 
John  Ferrel  was  killed,  and  John  Demphsey  was  scalped  and  made  his 
escape.  The  Indians  frequently  stole  the  horses  and  cattle  of  the 
settlers. 

1790.  The  embarrassments  of  these  frontier  people  greatly  increased, 
and  they  lived  in  continual  alarm.  In  the  winter,  a  party  of  Osage  In- 
dians, who  had  not  molested  hitherto,  came  across  the  Mississippi,  stole  a 
number  of  horses  and  attempted  to  recross  the  river.    The  Americans 
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followed  and  fired  upon  them.  James  Worley,  an  old  settler,  having 
got  in  advance  of  his  party,  was  shot,  scalped,  and  his  head  cut  off  ana 
left  on  the  sand-bar. 

The  same  year,  James  Smith,  a  Baptistpreacher  ftrom  Kentucky,  while 
on  a  visit  to  these  frontiers,  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Kickapoos.  On 
the  10th  of  May.  in  company  with  Mrs.  Huff  and  a  Frenchman,  he  was 
proceedinit  from  the  blockhouse  to  a  settlement  then  known  by  the  name 
of  Little  Village.  The  Kickapoos  fired  upon  them  from  an  ambuscade 
near  Bellefountaine,  killed  the  Frenchman's  horse,  sprang  upon  the 
woman  and  herchlld,  whom  they  despatched  with  a  tomahawk,  and  took 
Smith  prisoner.  His  horse  being  shot,  he  attempted  to  flee  on  foot :  and 
having  some  valuable  papers  in  his  Msuidle  bags,  he  threw  them  into  a 
thicket,  where  they  were  ibund  next  day  by  his  flriend.  Having  retreated 
a  few  yards  down  the  hill,  he  fell  on  his  knees  in  prayer  for  the  poor 
woman  they  were  butchering,  and  who  had  been  seriously  impressed, 
for  some  davs,  about  religion.  The  Frenchman  escaped  on  foot  in  the 
thickets.  The  Indians  soon  had  possession  of  Smith,  loaded  him  with 
packs  of  plunder  which  they  had  collected,  and  took  up  their  line  of 
march  through  the  prairies.  Smith  was  a  larffe,  heavy  man,  and  soon 
became  tired  under  bis  heavy  load,  and  with  the  hot  sun.  Several  con- 
sultations were  held  by  the  Indians,  how  to  dispose  of  their  prisoner. 
Some  were  for  despatching  him  outright,  being  fearflil  the  whites  would 
follow  them  from  the  settlement,  and  frequently  pointing  their  guns  at 
his  breast.  Knowing  well  the  Indian  character,  he  would  bare  his 
breast  as  if  in  defiance,  and  point  upwards  to  signify  the  Great  Spirit 
was  his  protector.  Seeing  him  in  the  attitude  of  prayer,  and  hearing 
him  singing  hymns  on  his  march,  which  he  did  to  relieve  his  own  mind 
of  despondency,  they  came  to  the  conclusion  that  he  was  a  '*great  medi- 
cine,''nolding  daily  intercourse  with  the  Gk)od  Spirit,  and  must  not  be 
gat  to  death.  After  this,  they  took  off  his  burdens  and  treated  him 
indlv.  They  took  him  to^the  Kickapoo  towns  on  the  Wabash,  where, 
in  a  few  months,  he  obtained  his  deliverance,  the  inhabitants  of  New 
Design  paying  $170  for  his  ransom. 

1791.  In  the  spring  of  this  year,  the  Indians  again  commenced  their 
depredations  by  stealing  horses.  In  May,  John  Dempsey  was  attacked, 
but  made  his  escape.  A  party  of  eight  men  followed.  The  Indians 
were  Just  double  their  number.  A  severe  running  fight  was  kept  up  for 
several  hours,  and  conducted  with  great  prudence  and  bravery  on  the 
part  of  th^  whites.  Each  party  kept  the  trees  for  shelter,  the  Indians 
retreating,  and  the  Americans  pursuing,  from  tree  to  tree  until  night  put 
an  end  to  the  confiict.  Five  Indians  were  killed  without  the  loss  of  a 
man  or  a  drop  of  blood  on  the  other  side.  This  party  consisted  of  Capt. 
Hull,  who  commanded,  Joseph  Ogle,  sen.,  Benjamin  Ogle,  James  r^. 
Lemen,  sen.,  J.  Ryan,  Wm.  Hryson,  John  Porter,  and  D.  Draper. 

1792.  This  was  a  period  of  comparative  quietness.  No  Indian  fight- 
ing ;  and  the  only  depredations  committed,  were  In  stealing  a  few 
horses. 

1793.  This  was  a  period  of  contention  and  alarm.  The  little  settle- 
ments were  strengthened  this  year  by  the  addition  of  aband  of  emigrants 
from  Kentucky ;  among  which  was  the  family  of  Whiteside.  In  Feb- 
ruary, an  Indian  in  ambuscade  wounded  Joel  Whiteside,  and  was 
followed  by  John  Moore,  Andrew  Kinney,  Thos.  Todd,  and  others, 
killed  and  scalped.  Soon  after,  a  party  of  Kickapoos,  supposed  to  have 
been  headed  by  the  celebrated  war  chjef,  Old  Pecan,  made  a  predatarv 
excursion  into  the  American  bottom,  near  the  present  residence  of  S.  W. 
Miles,  in  Monroe  county,  and  stole  9  horses  from  the  citizens.  A  number 
of  citizens  rallied  and  commenced  pursuit :  but  many  having  started 
without  preparation  for  long  absence,  and  being  apprehensive  that  an 
expedition  into  the  Indian  countrv  would  be  attended  with  much 
danger,  all  returned  but  8  men.  This  little  band  consisted  of  Samuel 
Judy.  John  Whiteside,  Wm.  L.  Whiteside,  Uel  Whiteside,  William 
HaiTington,  John  Dempsey  and  John  Porter,  with  Wm.  Whiteside,  a 
man  of  great  prudence  and  unquestionable  bravery  in  Indian  wartoe, 
whom  they  chose  commander. 

They  passed  on  the  trail  near  the  present  site  of  Belleville,  towards  the 
Indian  camps  on  Shoal  Creek,  where  they  found  3  of  the  stolen  horses, 
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which  they  secured,  The  party  then,  small  as  it  was,  divided  into  two 
parts  of  four  men  each,  and  approached  the  Indian  campe  from  oppoelte 
sides.  The  signal  for  attack  was  the  discharge  of  the  captain^s  gun. 
One  Indian,  a  son  of  Old  Pecan,  was  killed,  another  mortally,  and  others 
slightly  wounded,  as  the  Indians  fled,  leaving  their  guns.  Buch  a  display 
of  courage  by  the  whites,  and  being  attacked  on  two  sides  at  onoe,  mada 
them  believe  there  was  a  large  force,  and  the  old  chief  approached  and 
begged  for  quarter.  But  when  he  dlscovored  his  foes  to  be  an  insignificant 
number,  and  his  own  party  numerous,  he  called  aloud  to  bis  braves  to  return 
and  retrieve  their  honor.  His  own  ffun  hesurrendered  to  the  whites,  but 
now  he  seized  the  gun  of  the  captain,  and  exerted  all  his  force  to  wrest 
it  from  him.  Captain  Whiteside  was  a  powerful  man,  and  a  stranoer  to 
fear,  but  he  compelled  the  Indian  to  retire,  deeming  it  dishonorable  to 
destroy  an  unarmed  man,  who  had  previously  surrendered.  This  in- 
trepid band  was  now  in  the  heart  of  the  Indian  country,  where  hundreds 
of  warriors  could  be  raised  in  a  few  hour's  time.  In  this  critical  situa- 
tion, Capt.  Whiteside,  not  less  distinguished  for  prudence  than  bravery, 
did  not  long  hesitate.  With  the  horses  they  had  recovered,  they  imme- 
diately started  for  home  without  the  loss  of  time  in  nuuuDg  the 
remainder.  They  traveled  ni^ht  and  day.  without  eating  or  sleeping, 
till  they  reached  in  safety  Whiteside's  station,  in  Monroe  county.  On 
the  same  night.  Old  Pecan,  with  70  warriors,  arrived  in  the  vicinity 
of  Cahokia.  From  that  time  the  very  name  of  Whiteside  struck  terror 
among  the  Kickapoos.  Hazardous  aud  daring  as  this  expedition  was,  it 
met  with  great  disapprolmtion  from  many  of  the  settlers.  Some  alleged 
that  Old  Pecan  was  decidedly  ft'iendly  to  the  whites ;  that  another  party 
had  stolen  the  horses;  that  the  attack  upon  his  camp  was  clandestine 
and  wanton ;  and  that  it  was  the  cause  of  much  subsequent  mischief. 
These  nice  points  of  casuistry  are  difficult  to  be  settled  at  this  period.  It 
has  long  been  known,  that  one  portion  of  a  nation  or  tribe  will  be  on 
the  war  path,  while  another  party  will  pretend  to  be  peaceable.  Hence 
it  has  been  found  necessary  to  hold  the  tribe  responsible  for  the  conduct 
of  its  party. 

1794.  The  Indians,  in  revenge  of  the  attack  Just  narrated,  shot  Thoe. 
Whiteside,  a  young  man,  near  the  'station ;'  tomahawked  a  son  of  Wm. 
Whiteside,  so  that  he  died,  all  in  revenge  for  the  death  of  Old  Pecan's 
son.  In  February  of  the  same  year,  the  Indians  killed  Mr.  Huff,  one 
of  the  early  settlers,  while  on  his  way  to  ICaskaskia. 

1795.  Two  men  at  one  time,  and  some  French  negroes  at  another 
time  were  killed  on  the  American  bottom,  and  some  prisoners  taken. 
The  same  year  the  £Eunily  of  Mr.  McMahon  was  killed  and  himself  and 
daughters  taken  prisoners.  This  man  lived  in  the  outskirts  of  the  settle- 
ment Four  Inaians  attacked  his  house  in  day-light,  killed  his  wife 
and  four  children  before  liis  eyes,  laid  their  bodies  in  a  row  on  the  floor 
of  the  cabin,  took  him  and  his  daughters,  and  marched  for  their  towns. 
On  the  second  night,  Mr.  McMahon,  finaing  the  Indians  asleep,  put  on 
their  moccasins  and  made  his  escape.  He  arrived  in  the  settlement  iust 
after  his  neighix)rs  had  buried  his  teanily.  They  had  inclosed  their 
bodies  in  rude  coffins,  and  covered  them  with  earth  as  he  came  in  sight 
He  looked  at  the  newly  formed  hillock,  and  raising  his  eyes  to  Heaven 
in  pious  resignation,  said,  *Hhey  were  lovely  and  pleasant  in  their  llveis, 
and  in  their  death  are  not  divided." 

His  daughter,  now  Mrs.  Catskill,  of  Ridge  Prairie,  was  afterwards 
ransomed  oy  the  charitable  contributions  of  the  people.  Not  far  from 
this  period,  the  Whitesides  and  others  to  the  number  of  14  persons,  made 
an  attack  upon  an  encampment  of  Indians  of  superior  force,  at  the  foot 
of  the  bluffls  west  of  Belleville.  Only  one  Indian  ever  returned  to  his 
nation  to  tell  the  story  of  their  defeat  The  graves  of  the  rest  were  to  be 
seen,  a  few  years  since,  in  the  border  of  tne  thicket,  near  the  battle 
ground.  In  this  skirmish  Capt  Wm.  Whiteside  was  wounded,  as 
thought,  mortally,  having  received  a  shot  In  the  side.  As  he  feu,  he 
exhortea  his  sons  to  fi^ht  valiantly,  not  yield  an  inch  of  ground,  nor 
let  the  Indians  touch  nis  body.  iJel  Whiteside,  who  was  shot  in  the 
arm,  and  disabled  from  using  the  rifle,  examined  the  wound,  and  found 
the  Imll  had  glanced  along  the  ribs  and  lodged  against  the  spine.  With 
that  presence  of  mind  which  is  sometimes  characteristic  of  our  backwoods 
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hunters,  he  whipped  out  his  knife,  gashed  the  skin,  extracted  the  ball, 
and  holding  it  up,  exultingly  exclaiiued,  ''Father,  you  are  not  dead!'' 
The  old  man  instantly  jumjmsd  up  on  his  feet,  and  renewed  the  fight,  ex- 
claiming, ''Come  on,  bnoys,  I  can  fight  theniyet!''  Such  instances  of 
desperate  intrepidity  and  martial  energy  of  character,  distinguished  the 
men  who  defended  the  frontiers  of  lUinols  in  those  days  of  peril. 

After  the  defeat  of  St.  GlaLr^  the  conduct  of  the  war  in  the 
northwest  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  Oen.  Anthony  Wayne.  His 
campaign  during  the  summer  of  1794,  which  culminated  in  the 
victory  of  tiie  20th  of  August  on  the  Maumee,  proved  a  complete 
success.  The  confederated  tribes,  defeated  and  disheartened,  now 
retired  to  wait  the  Icmg  promised  8upx>ort  of  the  Englinh.  Brant, 
of  the  Iroquois,  said :  ^^A  fort  had  been  built  in  their  country  [by 
the  Englishi  under  pretense  of  giving  refuge  in  case  of  necessity, 
bat  when  tinat  time  came,  the  gates  were  shut  against  them  as 
enemies."*  For  several  years  difKculties  had  exists  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  which  British  Indian  agents 
and  traders  had  seduously  taught  the  red  men  must  speedily  even- 
tuate in  war,  when  they  would  become  their  open  and  powerful 
ally.  But  on  the  10th  of  November,  1794,  after  protracted  nego- 
tiations, Jay,  at  London,  concluded  a  treaty  of  amity,  commerce, 
and  navigation  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  in 
which  the  King  pledged  a  firm  peace  and  agreed  to  withdraw,  by 
the  1st  of  June,  1796,  all  his  troops  and  garrisons  from  the  posts 
within  the  boundary  lines  of  the  United  States,  as  fixed  by  the 
treaty  of  1783.  This  took  away  from  the  Indians  the  last  hope  of 
British  aid,  so  long  promised  them,  and  the  vast  Confederation  of 
savage  tribes,  bendiug  to  their  inevitable  fate,  hastened  to  the 
headquarters  of  Glen.  Wayne  during  the  winter,  and  signed  prelim- 
inary articles  of  peace,  which  resulted  in  the  treaty  of  Greenville, 
and  which,  after  a  protracted  council  with  all  the  sachems,  chiefs, 
and  principal  men  of  the  confederacy,  lasting  from  June  to  August 
3d,  1795,  was  finally  signed.  A  vast  body  of  land  in  Ohio  and 
Indiana,  large  enough  for  a  good  sized  State,  was  ceded  by  the 
confederate  tribes,  besides  16  tracts  6  miles  square  at  various 
points  in  the  northwest,  among  which  we  note,  as  being  in  Illinois, 
^'one  piece  of  land,  6  miles  square,  at  the  mouth  of  Chicago  river, 
emptying  into  the  south-west  end  of  Lake  Michigan,  where  a  fort 
formerly  stood ;"  one  piece  12  miles  square,  at  or  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Illinois  river,  and  ^^one  piece  6  miles  square,  at  the  old 
Peorias  fort  and  village,  near  the  south  end  of  the  Illinois  lake,  on 
said  Illinois  river."  The  Indians  also  allowed  free  passage  through 
their  country,  in  Illinois  firom  the  mouth  of  the  Chicago  river  and 
over  the  portage  to  the  Illinois  and  down  to  the  Mississippi,  and 
down  the  Wabash.  Under  the  treaty,  of  what  may  be  considered 
Illinois  tribes,  the  Pottawattomies  were  to  receive  an  annual 
stipend  of  $1000  in  goods  (being  as  much  as  any  tribes  received^) 
and  the  Eackapoos,  Piankeshaws,  and  Kaskaskias,  $500  each.t 

And  now,  as  the  news  of  this  imx)ortant  treaty  spead  abroad, 
the  retarded  tide  of  emigration  began  to  flow  with  a  steadily  aug- 
menting stream  into  these  territories ;  apprehension  of  danger 
Yom  the  Indians  was  banished,  and  friendly  intercourse  succeeded 
former  enmity  ^  forts,  stations,  and  stockades  were  abandoned  to 
decay;  the  hardy  pioneer  pushed  ever  forward  and  extended  the 
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frontier;  and  men  of  capital  and  enterprise,  securing  titles  to  ex- 
tensive bodies  of  fertile  lands,  organized  colonies  for  their  occupa- 
tion, and  thus  the  wilderness  under  the  tread  of  civilization  was 
made  to  blossom  as  the  rose. 

By  an  act  of  congress,  1791>  400  acres  of  land  were  granted  to 
all  heads  of  families  who  made  improvements  in  IIlin<HB  prior  to 
1788,  except  village  improvements.  These  rights  were  commonly 
designated  as  '^lead-rights."  A  list  of  names  of  heads  of  families^ 
who  settled  in  Illinois  previous  to  the  year  1788,  entitliiig  them  to 
these  donations,  which  included  also  non-residents  who  should 
return  in  five  year's  time  to  occupy  their  claims,  shows  a  total 
number  of  244  claimants,  80  of  whom  were  Americans.  By  allow- 
ing the  usual  number  of  5  souls  to  the  family,  we  have  a  popula- 
tion in  that  year  of  1220,  This  excluded  negroes.  Before  179L 
imder  the  militia  law  of  the  governor  and  jut^es,  the  muster  roll 
gives  about  300  men  capable  of  bearing  arms,  of  which  number 
65  only  were  Americans.* 

In  1797  a  colony  of  126  persons — the  largest  which  had  yet 
arrived — ^were  most  fatally  stricken  with  disease.  They  were  from 
Virginia,  had  descended  the  Ohio  in  the  spring,  and  landed  at  Ft. 
Massac,  from  which  they  made  their  way  across  by  laud  to  the 
New  Design.  This  place,  in  the  present  county  of  Monroe,  was 
established  in  1782.  It  was  located  on  an  elevated  and  beautiful 
plateau  of  ground,  barren  of  timber,  which  commanded  a  view  of 
both  the  Ka^kaBkia  and  Mississippi  rivers.  The  season  was  ex- 
ceedingly wet,  the  weather  extremely  warm,  and  the  roads  heavy 
and  muddy.  The  colonists  toiled  through  the  woods  and  swamps 
of  Southern  Illinois  for  26  days,  distance  about  135  miles.  They 
were  worn  down,  sick,  and  almost  famished.  Arrived  at  their 
destination,  they  found  among  the  old  settlers  long  harrassed  by 
Indian  warfare,  from  which  they  had  not  recovered,  but  poor  ae- 
comniodations.  There  was  no  lack  of  hospitality  in  feeling,  but 
tbat  did  not  enlarge  the  cabins,  which  usually  contained  but  one 
room,  into  many  of  which  3  and  4  families  were  now  crowded  with 
their  sick  and  alL  Food  was  insufficient,  salt  was  very  searoe, 
and  medical  aid  was  almost  out  of  the  question.  A  putrid  and 
malignant  fever  broke  outamong  the  newcomers,  attended  by  such 
fatality  as  to  sweep  half  of  them  into  the  grave  by  the  approa<dL 
of  winter.  No  such  fatal  disease  ever  appeared  before  or  sinoe  in 
tlie  countrv.t  The  old  inhabitants  were  not  aJQfected.  Theintelli- 
gence  of  this  unwonted  mortahty  produced  abroad  the  wrongful 
imprcission  that  lUinois  was  a  sickly  country,  which  tended  no 
little  to  retard  immigration.  It  is  now  well  established  that  Blinois 
is  far  healtliier  than  many  of  her  western  sisters* 

Among  the  first  Americans  who  formed  settlements  remote  from 
the  French,  a  great  want  was  mills.  The  latter  had  had  their 
wind  mills  and  water  mills  since  a  very  early  date;  but  with  their 
hegira  the  wind  mills  fell  into  decay,  and  for  the  others  the  water 
frequently  failed,  and  the  Americans  were  compelled  to  have 
recourse  to  other  means.  The  sim]:^est  mode  of  trituration  was 
by  means  of  the  grater  and  the  mortar.  The  first  consisted  in  the 
brisk  rubbing  of  an  ear  of  corn  over  a  piece  of  tin  closely  pierced 
with  orifices.    The  mortar  was  extemporized  by  excavating  with 

*Reynold*8  Pioneer  Hist. 
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fire  tbe  butt  of  a  good  sized  short  log,  up-ended,  sufficiently  deep 
to  hold  a  peck  or  raore  of  corn.  Over  this  was  erected  a  sweep 
to  lift,  by  counter-traction,  a  piston  with  a  firm,  blunt  end, 
which  served  to  pound  the  com  into  meal.  To  these  primitive  and 
laborious  processes,  succeeded,  in  the  order  of  their  simplicitj'  and 
in  due  time,  hand  mills,  band  mills,  horse  mills,  and  last  water 
mills.t 

From  1788  to  1705,  Gov.  St.  Clair  and  the  Judges  of  the  north- 
western territory,  in  their  legislative  capacity,  adopted  64  stat- 
utes, 38  at  Cincinnati  in  the  last  named  year.  In  April,  1798, 11 
more  were  adopted.*  Four-fifths  of  these  laws  were  imported 
from  Pennslvania,  and  a  few  from  Massachusetts  and  Virgmia, 
This  gave  to  the  country  a  complete  system  of  statute  law,  which 
was  perhaps  but  little  inferior  to  that  of  any  of  the  States  at  that 
early  i)eriod.  Among  them  was  the  common  law  of  England  and 
statutes  of  Parliament  in  aid  thereof,of  a  general  nature  and  not  local 
to  that  Kingdom,down  to  the  4th  year  bf  the  reign  of  James  I;  which 
is  the  law  in  Illinois  to  this  day,  except  as  varied  by  statute.  From 
it  we  derive  all  those  fundamental  principles  of  the  British  Consti- 
tution which  secure  to  the  citizen  personal  liberty  and  protection 
to  life  and  proi>erty — the  habeas  corpus,  trial  by  jury,  &c.  Tliis 
was  imported  from  Virginia;  but  the  bill  of  rights  is  also  in  the 
ordinance  of  1787.  In  1795  the  Govenior  also  divided  St.  Clair 
county  in  Illinois  by  running  aline  through  tbeNew  Design  settle- 
ment in  the  present  Monroe  county,  dne  east  to  the  Wabash — all 
that  country  lying  south  of  it  being  establisheil  into  the  county  of 
Randolph,  named  in  honor  of  Edmund  Randolph,  of  Virginia. 

Before  the  close  of  the  year  1796,  the  white  i>opulation  of  Ohio 
alone  was  ascertained  to  exceed  5,000.  By  the  ordinance  of  1787, 
the  country  was  entitled  to  the  2d  grade  of  territorial  government 
so  soon  a«  it  should  contain  5,000  white  inhabitants.  There  being 
no  longer  any  doubt  regarding  this.  Gov.  St.  Clair,  October  29, 
1798,  issued  his  proclamation  directing  the  qualified  voters  to 
hold  elections  for  territorial  representatives  on  the  3d  Monday  of 
December,  1798.  From  Illinois,  Shadrach  Bond,  subsequently  the 
first  governor  of  this  State,  was  elected.  The  representatives 
elect  were  convened  January  22dp  1799,  at  Cincinnati.  In  accord- 
ance with  the  provision  of  the  ordmance  of  1787,  they  nominated  10 
men  to  the  President  of  the  U.  S.  (Adams)  to  select  6  from,  who 
were  to  constitute  the  legislative  council.  These  were  confirmed 
by  the  Senate  of  the  IT.  S.,  March  22,  1799.  The  assembly,  after 
making  the  nominations  for  the  council,  immediately  adjourned  to 
September  16th  following,  at  which  time  both  houses  met,  though 
they  did  not  perfect  their  organization  till  the  24th.  This  was  the 
first  time  that  the  people  of  this  country,  through  their  representa- 
tives, enacted  their  own  laws  for  their  own  local  goveniment.  The 
Legislature  confirmed  many  of  the  laws  enacted  by  the  governor 
and  judges,  and  parsed  48  new  ones,  the  governor  vetoing  11. 
They  were  prorogued  December  19, 1799.t 
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NOTABLE  WOMEN  OF  THE  OLDEN  TIME. 

Mrs.  LeCompt. — ^Among  the  ladies  of  Illinois  at  the  close  of  the 
last  and  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  presenting  such 
marked  characteristics  as  to  leave  their  impress  U2)on  the  period 
of  their  existence,  we  cannot  in  justice  forbear  to  mention  a  few. 
The  first  which  we  notice  was  the  well  known  Mrs.  LeCompt. 
She  was  born  in  1734,  of  French  parents,  on  the  eastern  shore  of 
Lake  Michigan,  at  the  old  station  on  the  St.  Joseph.  This  was  the 
country  of  the  warlike  Pottawatomie  tribe  of  Indians.  Throughout 
her  long  life  Mrs.  LeCompt  had  ever  the  western  savage  for  a 
neighbor.  She  early  became  proiicient  in  the  dialect  of  the 
Indians  and  gained  a  deep  insight  into  their  character.  She  was 
married  at  Mackinaw,  settled  with  her  husband,  whose  name  was 
St.  Ange,  or  Pelate,  at  Chicago,  but  subsequently  removed  to  Ca- 
hokia,  and,  her  husband  dying,  she  here  married  Mr.  LeCompt,  a 
Canadian.  From  this  marriage  sprung  one  of  the  largest  French 
families  in  Illinois.  Later  in  life,  after  the  death  of  LeCompt,  she 
married  again,  this  time  that  Thomas  Brady  who  conducted  an  uu- 
fortunate  marauding  expedition  against  the  Fort  St.  Joseph  in 
1778.  Of  this  union  no  issue  resulted.  This  extraordinary  woman 
was  possessed  of  an  iron  constitution,  a  strong  mind  and  dauntless 
courage.  Her  person  was  attractive  and  her  manner  winning. 
She  traveled  much,  took  many  long  trips,  and  underwent  much 
exposure  to  the  inclemencies  of  the  weather,  yet  she  was  seldom 
sick.  She  lived  a  hardy  and  frugal  life.  By  her  knowledge  of  the 
Indian  language,  and  a  thorough  appreciation  of  his  character,  she 
acquired  a  wonderful  influence  over  the  tribes, with  which  she  was 
brought  into  contact.  And  this  was  turned  to  a  blessed  account 
for  the  benefit  of  the  settlement  where  she  hved.  From  the  con- 
quest of  Clark,  the  French,  as  we  have  seen,  sided  with  the 
Americans,  while  the  Indians  adhered  to  the  British.  From  that 
time  down  to  the  peace  of  Greenville,  in  1795,  the  old  kindly 
feeling  between  the  French  and  Indians  was  more  or  less  inter- 
rupted, and  many  a  meditated  attack  upon  Cahokia  did  Mrs. 
LeCompt  frustrate  by  her  rare  sagacity  and  £iieudly  counsel  with 
the  savages.  It  is  said,  that  such  was  the  infatuated  friendship  of 
the  savages  for  her,  that  they  would  invariably  advise  her  in 
advance  of  their  meditated  attack  upon  the  village.  It  was  upon 
such  occasions  that  the  heroine  within  her  would  become  manifest'. 
In  the  dead  hour  of  night  she  would  go  forth  from  the  village  to 
meet  the  warrior  hosts,  often  camped  near  the  foot  of  the  Queutui 
mound,  at  the  foot  of  the  blufi's,  or  wherever  they  might  be;  in 
their  vicinity,  dismiss  her  attendants,  and  solitary  and  alone  pro- 
ceed on  foot  amid  the  savage  horde.  Such  devotion  to  her  i>eople 
and  such  courage  in  a  woman,  joined  by  her  ready  wit^  would 
awaken  a  chord  of  sympathy  in  the  warrior's  breast.  At  times  she 
would  remain  among  them  for  days,  pleading  for  the  delivery  of 
her  village,  coiinsehng  peace,  and  appeasing  the  anger  of  the 
savages.  Her  efforts  were  not  intermitted  until  she  was  well  con- 
yinc<^  that  the  storm  was  allayed  and  bloodshed  averted.  At 
such  times  the  young  men  of  the  village  were  mostly  away  on  ttie 
chase,  or  as  boatmen  down  the  river,  while  the  remaining  inhabi- 
tantSy  terror  stricken,  would  arm  themselves  for  such  defence  aa 
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••hey  were  capable  of.  What  would  be  their  joy  to  see  this  extraor- 
dinary woman  escorting  a  swarthy  band  of  warriors  to  the  village, 
changed  from  foes  to  friends !  (The  Indians,  upon  such  occasion, 
would  paint  themselves  black  to  manifest  their  sorrow  for  their 
infernal  murderous  intent  upon  their  friends.)^  After  a  thorough 
feasting  of  the  savages,  sometimes  for  days,  'their  reconciliation 
would  usually  last  some  time.  Mrs.  LeCompt,  as  she  was  still 
called  after  Brady's  death,  lived  to  the  extreme  age  of  109  years. 
She  died  in  1843,  at  Cahokia.  Ex-Gov.  Eeynolds,  from  whose 
pioneer  history  we  are  in  great  part  indebted  for  the  above 
account,  says  he  knew  her  well  for  30  years. 

Mrs.  John  Edgar, — This  accomplished  woman,  the  center  of 
fashion  for  remote  Illinois  in  the  olden  time,  presided  for  many 
years  with  equal  grace  and  dignity  over  her  husband's  splendid 
mansion  at  Kaskaskia,  the  abode  of  hospitality  and  resort  of  the 
elite  for  near  a  half  century.  It  was  in  the  spacious  and  elegantly 
famished  parlors  of  this  house  that  La  Fayette,  on  his  visit  to 
Illinois  in  1825,  was  sumptuously  entertained,  by  a  banquet  and 
balL  Mrs.  Edgar's  name  merits  high  rank  on  the  scroll  of  revolu- 
tionary heroines.  By  birth,  education,  and  sympathy,  she  was 
American,  but  her  husband,  John  Edgar,  was  an  officer  in  the 
British  navy,  fighting  against  the  colonies  in  their  struggle  for 
liberty  and  independence.  By  her  talent,  shrewdness,  and  above 
all,  her  patriotic  devotion  to  her  country,  she  won  over  not  only 
the  heart  of  her  husband  to  the  American  cause,  but  was  the  pro- 
jector of  many  plans  by  which  soldiers  in  the  British  army  were 
induced  to  quit  and  join  the  ranks  of  the  patriots.  She  had,  upon 
one  occasion,  arranged  a  plan  of  escape  for  three  soldiers  and  was 
to  furnish  them  guns,  American  uniforms,  etc.,  and  all  needful  in- 
formation to  enable  them  to  reach  the  patriot  camp.  When  they 
came  she  was  absent  from  home,  but  her  husband,  a  confidante  of 
1^  her  oi>erations,  notwithstanding  his  position  in  the  enemy's 
navy,  supplied  them  with  the  outfit  prepared  for  them  by  her. 
But  the  deserters  were  apprehended,  returned  to  the  British  camp, 
and  compelled  to  divulge  the  names  of  their  abettors.  This  impli- 
cated Edgar  and  he  fled ;  remaining  a  while  in  the  American  army 
he  deemed  it  safer  for  his  life  to  seek  greater  seclusion  and  came 
to  Kaskaskia.  His  property  was  confiscated ;  but  the  rare  sagacity 
of  his  patriotic  and  devoted  wife,  who  remained  back,  enabled  heV 
to  save  from  the  wreck  some  $12,000,  with  which  she  joined  her 
hasband  two  years  afterwards  in  his  western  home.*  Their  union 
was  childless;  but  they  were  for  many  years  the  most  wealthy 
family  in  Uhnois.  Edgar  wa«  a  large,  portly  man.  A  county  of 
the  State  perpetuates  his  name. 

Mrs.  Kobert  Morrison. — ^This  talented  lady  was  a  rare  acquisition 
to  the  society  of  Kaskaskia.  Iteared  and  educated  in  the  monu- 
mental city,  she,  in  1805,  accompanied  her  brother.  Col.  Donaldson, 
to  St.  Louis,  in  the  far  off  wilds  of  the  west,  whither  he  was  sent 
as  a  commissioner  to  investigate  the  land  titles.  But  the  west 
became  her  permanent  home.  She  was  married  the  following  year 
to  Bobert  Morrison,  of  Kaskaskia,  which  place  became  her  resi- 
dence thenceforth.  Well  educated,  sprightly  and  energetic,  her 
mind  was  gifted  with  originality  and  romance.    ^^Her  delight  was 

*6ee  Hist.  Bketcta  of  Randolph  &  Co.  and  Beyoold'8  Pioneer  Hist. 
fBejrnold*8  Pioneer  Hist,  of  Uis. 
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in  the  rosy  fields  of  poetry.''t  Her  pen  was  seldom  idle.  She  com- 
posed with  a  ready  facility  and  her  writings  possessed  a  high 
degree  of  merit.  Her  contributions  to  the  scientific  publications 
of  W.  Walsh,  of  Philadelphia,  and  other  periodicals  of  the  time, 
both  verse  and  prose,  were  much  admired.  Nor  did  the  i)olitical 
questions  of  the  day  escape  her  ready  peu.  The  discussion  of 
these  topics  in  our  newspapers  were  eagerly  read  by  the  politiciaus 
of  Illinois.  A  feat  of  much  ingenuity  was  her  work  of  remoddliug 
and  converting  into  vei'se  the  Psalms  of  David.  The  volume  was 
presented  to  the  Philadelphia  Presbytery  and  met  with  high  com- 
mendation for  many  of  its  excellencies,  though  it  was  not  adopted. 
Later  in  life,  she  gave  a  thorough  investigation  to  the  doctrines  of 
religious  sects,  and  after  much  reflection  united  with  tlie  Catholic 
church.  Possessed  of  great  force  of  character,  and  zealous  and 
ardent  in  whatever  she  espoused,  her  example  and  i)recepts  con- 
tributed greatly  toward  proselyting  members  to  that  faith.  She 
became  the  mother  of  an  interesting  family.  Some  of  her  sons 
have  been  quite  conspicious  in  the  affairs  of  this  State.  li^Irs. 
Morrison  lived  to  an  advanced  age.  and  died  at  Belleville  in 
1843. 

VOtTDOUISM  OB  WITCHOBAPT  IN  ILLINOIS. 

9 

It  is  recorded}  that  at  least  two  human  lives  have  fallen  a  sacri- 
fice to  the  miserable  superstition  of  witchcraft  in  Illinois  in  early 
times.  An  Aj&ican  slave  by  the  name  of  Moreau  was,  about  the 
year  1790,  hung  on  a  tree  a  little  ways  southeast  of  Cahokia, 
charged  with  and  convicted  of  this  imaginary  crime.  He  had  ac- 
knowledged, it  is  said,  that  by  his  power  of  devilish  incantation 
^^he  had  poisoned  his  master,  but  tiiat  his  mistress  had  proved  too 
powerful  for  his  necromancy,''  and  this  it  seems  was  fully  b^eved, 
and  he  was  executed.  The  case  was  murdei ;  but  tliere  was  at  this 
period  a  very  imperfect  administration  of  the  laws  in  Illinois.  In 
the  same  village,  ignorautly  inspired  by  a  behef  in  the  existence 
of  this  dread  power  of  diabolism,  another  negro's  life  was  offered 
up  to  the  Moloch  of  superstition,  by  being  shot  down  in  the  public 
streets.  An  old  negi^ess  of  that  vicinity,  named  Jauette,  commonly 
reputed  to  possess  the  supernatural  power  of  desti^oying  life  and 
projierty  by  the  potency  of  her  incantations,  inspired  such  terror 
by  her  appearance  that  adults  as  well  as  children  would  flee  at 
her  approach.  It  was  a  very  common  feeling  among  the  French 
to  dread  to  incur  in  any  way  the  displeasure  of  certain  old  colored 
people,  under  the  vague  belief  and  fear  that  tliey  possessed  a 
clandestine  power  by  which  to  invoke  the  aid  of  the  evil  one  to 
work  mischief  or  injury  to  person  or  pi'operty.  Nor  was  this  belief 
solely  confined  to  the  French,  or  tlus  power  ascribed  only  to  the 
colored  people.  An  old  woman  living  on  Silver  Creek  was  very 
generally  accredited  with  the  power  of  witchcraft,  which,  it  was 
believed,  she  exercised  in  taking  inilk  from  her  neighboi^s  cows  at 
pleasure,  without  the  aid  of  any  physical  agency.  The  African's 
belief  in  fetishes,  and  the  i)Ower  of  their  divination,  is  well-known. 
Many  superstitious  blacks  in  this  country  have  claimed  the  descent 
to  them  of  fetish  power^  the  infatuation  regBrding  voudouism, 
formerly  so  wide  spread,  is  not  yet  extinct  ainoug  many  ignorant 

^Reynold's  Pioneer  Hist. 
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blacks  of  Louisiana,  as  we  read  occasionally  from  New  Orleans 
papers.  Eeuault,  agent  of  the  "Company  of  tlie  West,"  bought 
in  1720,  at  San  Domingo,  500  slaves  which  he  brought  to  Illinois. 
many  of  whom  were  direct  from  Africa,  and  thus  was  imported 
the  claim  to  this  occult  jwwer,  which,  perhaps,  had  no  diflSculty  in 
finding  lodgement  in  the  minds  of  the  superstitious  French  of 
Illinois.  Mankind  have  ever  been  prone  to  superstitious  beliefs; 
there  are  very  many  persons  now  who  are  daily  governed  in  the 
multiplied  affairs  of  life  by  some  sign,  omen,  or  augury. 

Nor  were  the  red  children  of  the  forest  in  Ammca  free  from 
superstition.  The  brother  of  the  Shawanee  warrior,  Tecumseh, 
named  Lawlelueskaw,  the  loud  voiced,  better  known  as  the  one 
eyed  Prophet,  who  commanded  the  Indians  at  tiie  battle  of  Tippe> 
canoe,  seeking  to  reform  his  people,  earnestly  declaimed  against 
the  vice  of  witchcraft,  as  well  as  drunkenness,  intermarrying  with 
white  men,  etc.  In  ooedience  to  the  commands  of  the  maniteau, 
the  Great  Spirit,  he  fulminated  the  penalty  of  death  against  those 
who  practiced  the  black  art  of  witchcraft  and  magic.  His  vehe- 
ment faarrangues  evoked  among  his  followers  a  paroxysm  of 
superstitious  infatuation.  An  old  Delaware  chief,  named  Tate- 
bockoshe,  was  accused  of  witchcraft,  tried,  condemned,  tomahawked 
and  consumed  on  a  pyre.  This  was  enacted  on  the  present  site  of 
Yorktown,  Delaware  county,  Indiana,*  The  chiefs  wife,  his 
n^hew,  Billy  Patterson,  and  an  aged  Indian  named  Joshua,  were 
next  accused  of  witchcraft  and  the  two  latter  convicted,  sentenced 
and  burned  at  the  stake;  but  a  brother  of  the  chiefs  wife  boldly 
stepped  forward,  seized  his  sister  and  led  her  from  the  council 
house,  without  opposition  from  those  present,  and  immediately  re- 
turned, and  in  a  loud  tone  harangued  the  sava^ges,  exclaiming : 
'^Maniteau,  the  evil  spirit  has  come  in  our  midst  and  we  are 
murdering  one  another,"  This,  together  with  the  earnest  letter  of 
Grov.  Hacrison,  sent  by  special  messenger  in  the  spring  of  1806, 
exhorting  the  Iiidians  to  spurn  the  pretended  prophet,  checked  the 
horrid  delusion.    See  Drake's  Tecumseh,  88. 

*He  had  alio  offended  \>y  bis  influence  to  bringing  about  the  treaty  of  Aug.  1804,  by 
wbidb  the  chiefs  and  head  men  of  the  Belawares  ceded  to  the  U.  S.  that  large  tract  oi 
land  in  southern  Indiana,  since  known  as  the  'i;)ocket." 


f  Chapteb  XX. 

1800-1809— ILLINOIS  AS  PAET  OF  THE  INDIANA  TEEEI- 

TOBY. 

Its  Organization — Extinguishing  Indian  Titles  to  Lands — (hv.  Rar- 
rison^s  Facility  in  This — Land  i^ectdations  and  Frauds  in 
^^Improvement-rights  and  ^'Head-righUf^ — Meeting  of  the  Legislor 
atVincennes  in  180&-Statutes  o/1807. 


By  act  of  Congress,  approved  May  7,  1800,  the  large  and 
unwieldy  territory  of  tie  Northwest  was  divided  j  all  that  part  of 
it  lying  westward  of  a  line  beginning  on  the  Ohio  river  opposite 
the  mouth  of  the  Keiitucky,  running  thence  north  via  Fort  Recov- 
ery to  the  British  possessions,  was  constituted  a  separate  territory 
and  called  Indiana.  It  enclosed  the  present  States  of  Blinois, 
Wisconsin.  Michigan,  and  Indiana  except  a  small  strip  on  the 
eastern  side  between  the  mouth  of  the  Kentucky  and  Great  Miami. 
The  white  popidation  of  the  country  was  estimated  at  4,875,  and 
negro  slaves  135,  while  the  aggregate  number  of  Indians  within 
the  extreme  limits  of  the  territory  was  fairly  reckoned  at  100,000. 
The  seat  of  Government  was  fixed  at  Yincennes,  and  the  ordinance 
of  1787  was  applied  to  the  territory  in  amodified  form :  that  clause 
requiring  5,000  free  white  male  inhabitants  of  the  age  of  21  years 
and  ux)wards,  before  a  general  assembly  could  be  organized,  was 
changed  to  the  wish  of  a  simple  majority  of  the  freeholders.  The 
law  was  to  go  into  effect  on  the  4th  of  July  following. 

A  chief  reason  for  making  this  division  was  the  large  extent  of 
the  northwestern  territory,  which  rendered  the  ordinary  operations 
of  government  uncertain  and  the  prompt  and  efficient  administra- 
tion  of  justice  almost  impossible.  In  the  three  western  counties — 
Knox,  St.  Clair  and  Randolph,  the  latter  two  in  Illinois,  there  had 
heen  but  one  term  of  court,  having  cognizance  of  crimes,  held  in 
five  years.  Such  immunity  to  offenders  offered  a  safe  asylum  to 
the  vilest  and  most  abandoned  scoundrels.  The  law  of  1791,  con- 
firming titles  and  granting  lauds  to  certain  persons  for  military 
services,  and  the  laying  out  thereof,  remained  unexcut^d,  causing 
great  discontent;*  and  the  unpopularity  of  Governor  St.  Clair  was 
constantly  on  the  increase.  His  unfortunate  campaign  against  the 
Maumee  towns,  which  had  greatly  shaken  the  confidence  of  the 
people,  had  but  rendered  his  conduct  of  civil  affairs  more  arbitra- 
ry ana  defiant.  He  vetoed  nearly  every  act  of  the  legislature 
establishing  new  counties,  to  the  great  inconvenience  of  the  people 

*8ee  report  of  Committee  io  Congreaa-^Am.  State  Pap.  ZX,  806. 
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in  their  transactions  with  clerks  and  recorders^  and  to  the  vexation 
of  suitors  at  law. 

The  territorial  legislature  sitting  at  Cincinnati,  elected,  on  the 
3d  of  October,  1799,  William  Henry  Harrison,  then  secretary  of 
the  territory,  a  delegate  to  congress,  over  Arthur  St.  Glair,  jnii.,  by 
a  vote  of  11  to  10.  The  contest  elicited  wide  and  nnnsnal  interest, 
and  was  not  unattended  by  much  acrimony  and  ill  blood.  The 
St.  Clairs  were  federalists,  and  party  feaKng  ran  extremely  high 
in  those  days.'  Harrison  was  largely  instrumental  in  Congress  in 
obtaining  the  passage  of  the  act  of  division.  Up  to  this  time  the 
smallest  tract  of  public  lands  which  could  be  entered  was  400 
acres,  except  fractional  pieces  cut  by  important  streams.  This 
was  a  great  hindrance  to  settlement,  and  to  the  i>oor  our  land  sys- 
tem was  a  curse  rather  than  a  blessing.  Harrison,  fully 
appreciating  this  grievance,  urged  through  Congress  a  law 
authorizing  the  sale  of  the  public  lands  in  tracts  of  320  acres,  with 
a  cash  payment  of  only  one-foiu*th  and  the  balance  in  one,  two  and 
three  years.  The  passage  of  this  law  was  regarded  in  the  west  as 
a  public  service  of  the  greatest  importance,  rendering  Harrison  ex- 
tremely popular.  He  was.  May  13, 1800,  appointed  Governor  for 
the  Indiana  territory.  John  Gibson  (he  to  whom  in  1774,  Logan, 
tiie  great  Indian  chief  had  delivered  his  celebrated  speech),  was 
appointed  secretary ;  and  William  Clark,  John  Griffin  and  Henry 
Vanderburgh,  territorial  judges.  In  the  absence  of  the  governor, 
secretary  Gibson  proceeded  in  July  to  put  the  machinery  of  terri- 
torial government  in  motion  by  appointing  the  necessary  local 
officers  for  the  administration  of  the  laws,  &c.  In  January,  1801, 
€k)vemor  Harrison,  having  arrived  at  his  x)ost  of  duty,  immediate- 
ly convened  the  judges  vntii  himself  at  the  seat  of  government,  for 
liie  adoption  of  ^^such  laws  as  the  exigency  of  the  times"  required, 
and  to  the  discharge  of  such  other  duty  for  the  government  of  the 
territory  as  congress  had  by  law  imx>osed  upon  them.  They 
remained  in  session  two  weeks,  passed  several  resolutions  provi- 
ding payment  for  various  services,  aud  adopted  a  number  of  laws, 
one  providing  for  the  establishment  of  courts  of  quarter  sessions 
of  the  peace  in  the  counties  of  St.  Clair,  Eandolph  aud  Knox.  A 
term  of  the  general  court  for  the  territoiy  at  large,  was  commenced 
by  the  three  judges  on  the  3d  of  March,  1801.  Thus  the  first 
grade  of  territorial  government  was  put  in  full  working  order. 

The  purchase  of  Louisana  from  France  having  been  consumma- 
ted in  1803,  that  vast  domain  lying  west  of  the  Mississippi,  was  by 
act  of  Congress,  March  26^  1804,  annexed  to  the  Indiana  territory. 
Gov.  Harrison  and  the  judges,  in  October,  1804,  adopted  the 
necessary  laws  for  the  government  of  the  district  of  Lousiana. 
The  union  was,  however,  of  short  duration  j  March  3, 1805,  Louis- 
iana was  detached  and  erected  into  a  separate  territory.  Shortly 
after  this  Aaron  Burr  entered  ui)on  his  treasonable  effort  to  wrest 
from  the  United  States  this  large  domain  and  to  found  his  south- 
western empire.  To  organize  an  expedition  for  his  enterprise,  he 
visited,  among  other  places  in  the  west,  Yincennes  and  Kaukaskia, 
and  induced  a  few  men  of  the  territory  to  enroll  their  names  on  the 
list  of  his  followers ;  bat  ihe  scheme  came  speedily  to  naught — ^his 
men  abandoned  it,  and  he  was  arrested  in  Mississippi  in  the  si)riug 
of  1807.  After  the  purchase  of  Louisiana,  it  became  desirable  to 
learn  something  respecting  the  vast  region  lying  between  the  Mis- 
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Bissippi  and  tilie  Pacific,  Ck>ngi:eB»  therefore  autJtorized  an 
overland  exploring  expedition,  to  the  command  of  Avhich  th# 
President  appointed  Captains  Merriweather  Lewis  and  William 
Clark,  the  latter  a  brother  of  Gen.  George  Bogiers  Clark.  The 
party,  consisting  of  34  men,  encamped  during  the  winter  of 
1803-4  in  the  American  Bottom,  near  the  mouth  of  Wood  river, 
below  Alton — ^then  the  ultama  thule  of  the  white  settleiaents  in  Bli- 
nois— and  started  thence  upo&  their  toilsome  and  perilous  joumfiy. 
May  14th,  reaching  the  Pacific  November  17, 1805.  The  explorers 
returned  in  safety  to  St.  Louis  about  a  year  there  after.  The 
peninsula  of  Michigan  was  also,  by  act  d  Congress,  January  11, 
1805,  detached  from  Indiana  and  erected  into  a  separate  territory, 
the  act  to  take  effect  June  30, 1805. 

The  main  topics  of  interest  during  the  9  yeat«  that  Illinois  con- 
stituted a  part  of  the  Indiana  territory,  were :  the  acquisiti<m  of 
laud  titles  from  the  resident  Indian  tribes,  land  speculations,  and 
the  a^ustment  of  laud  titles;  negro  slavery;  organization  of  the 
territorial  legislature,  extension  of  the  right  of  suffrage  and  the 
detachment  of  Illinois  from  the  Indiana  territory.*  Captain  Wil- 
liam Henry  Harrison,  besides  his  appointment  as  governor,  was 
also  constituted  superintendent  of  Indian  afiairs,  and  vested 
with  plenary  powers  to  negotiate  treaties  between  the  United 
States  and  the  several  tribes  of  Indians  residing  within  his  official 
jurisdiction,  for  the  cession  of  lands.  As  the  rapidly  advancing 
settlements  of  the  whites  penetrated  farther  daily,  and  crowded 
upon  the  domain  of  the  red  man,  it  became  desirable  on  the  part 
of  the  general  government  to  enlarge  tlie  area  of  its  landed  acqui- 
sitions beyond  the  stipulations  of  the  treaty  of  Greenville,  by 
which  17,724,489  acres  of  laud  were  obtained.  By  an  active  exer- 
cise of  these  powers,  in  which  his  Excellency  discovered  a 
remarkable  aptitude,  no  less  than  ten  ta^eaties  were  ccmcluded  with 
various  tribes  by  the  close  of  the  year  1805,  extinguishing  tlie  In- 
dian titles  to  about  30,000,000  acres  more  of  l^L  We  dte  in 
brief  the  treaties  of  that  period,  by  which  lands  lying  either  wholly 
or  in  part  within  Illinois,  were  relinquished*: 

Treaty  of  Fort  Wayne^  concluded  June  7,  1803,  witii  certain 
chiefs  and  head  men  of  theDelawares,  Shawanese,  Pottawatomies, 
Eel  River,  Wea,  Kickapoo,  Piankeshaw,  and  Ksbskaskia  tribes- 
ratified  at  Yincennes  August  7,  1803,  by  tliree  of  the  tribes  and 
the  Wyandots,  by  wliich  tiiere  were  ceded  to  tiie  United  States, 
1.634,000  acres  of  land,  336,128  of  which  were  situated  within 
IlUnois. 

Treaty  of  Vinoennes,  concluded  August  13,  1803,  with  certain 
chiefs  aud  warriors  of  the  Kaskaskias,  in  ocmsideration  of  the  pro- 
tecting care  of  the  government,  of  $580  in  cash,  of  an  increase  of 
their  annuity  under  the  treaty  of  Greenville  to  $1000,  of  $300 
toward  building  a  church,  and  an  annual  payment  for  seven  years 
of  $100  to  a  Catholic  priest  stationed  among  them,  the  tribe  of 
Kaskaskias,  reduced  to  a  few  hundred  individuals,  but  still  repre- 
senting the  once  powerful  confederacy  of  the  Illinois,  ceded  to  t^e 
United  States,  except  a  small  reservation,  all  that  tract  included 
within  a  line  beginning  below  the  mouth  of  the  Illinois,  descend- 
ing the  Mississippi  to  its  junction  with  the  Ohio,  ascending  the 
latter  to  the  Wabash,  and  from  a  point  up  the  Wabash  west  to 

"The  Bubjeot  of  ilaverj  is  deferred  to  Gov .  Cole*8  admliilstitttlon. 
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the  liiississippi,  embracing  the  greater  part  of  Southern  Ulinois, 
some  8,608,167  acres,  a  maguificient  grant. 

Treaty  of  8t.  Louis,  concluded  November  3d,  1804,  by  which  the 
chiefs  and  head  men  of  the  united  Sac  and  Fox  nations  ceded  to 
the  United  States  a  great  tract  on  both  sides  of  the  Mississippi, 
extending  on  the  east  bank  trom  the  mouth  of  the  Illinois  to  the 
head  of  that  river  and  th^K^e  to  the  Wisconsin,  and  including  on 
the  west  considerable  i)ortions  of  Iowa  and  Missouri,  fix^m  the 
mouth  of  the  Gasconade  northward.  In  1816  the  government 
granted  back  to  the  united  tribes  about  5,000,090  acres  in  Iowa  . 
Out  of  this  treaty,  as  we  shall  see,  subsequently  grew  the  Black 
Hawk  war. 

Treaty  of  VincenneSj  concluded  December  30th,  1805,  by  which 
the  chiefs  and  warriors  of  the  Piankeshaw  tribe  ceded  to  the  United 
States  their  claim  to  a  tract  of  country  in  Illinois,  boitlering  qu 
the  Wabash  river  opposite  Vinoennes,  extending  north  and  south 
for  a  considerable  distance,  and  comprising  2,610,924  acres. 

Thus  by  successive  treaties  all  t^e  southern  third  of  Illinois  and 
a  broad  belt  of  land  between  the  Illinois  and  Mississippi  rivers, 
bordering  on  both  streams  and  running  northward  to  the  Wiscon- 
sin, was  divested  of  tlie  Indian  title  as  early  as  1805^  but  while 
much  (rf  the  country  was  thus  lawfully  thrown  open  to  the  advance 
of  the  enteri)rising  pioneer,  the  children  of  the  forest  still  lingered 
around  their  ancient  hunting  grounds,  reluctant  to  abandon  the 
scenes  of  their  youth  and  the  graves  of  their  ancestors,  notwith- 
standing die  solemn  cession  of  tlieir  native  land  to  the  i>owerful 
government  of  the  pale  faces,  the  receipt  of  payment,  and  their 
in'omlses  to  retire.  Nor  did  they  abstain  fmm  occasional  maraud- 
ing excursions  into  the  frontier  settlements  of  the  Avhites.  The 
remoteness  of  Illinois  from  the  Atlantic  sea-board,  its  destitution 
of  many  of  ike  comforts  of  civilized  society,  and  exposure  to  the 
precarious  amity  of  the  savages,  to  a  great  extent  deterred  emi- 
grants from  coming  hither.  Tliey  found,  aside  from  the  quality  of 
the  soil,  equal  (^portunittes  in  Kentucky,  Ohio,  and  southern 
Indiana,  with  greater  security  from  danger  and  more  convenience 
of  access  in  their  slow  and  toilsome  mode  of  travel.  Hence,  at  this 
time  the  settlements  on  the  Wabash,  the  Illinois,  and  the  Upper 
Mississippi,  increased  slowly,  compajred  with  ihe  regions  above 
mentioned. 

Vu^ginia.  by  her  deed  of  cession,  had  stipulated  that  ^the  Fronch 
and  Oanaclian  inhalHtauts,  and  all  other  settlers  of  ihe  Kad^as- 
kias,  St.  Vincents,  and  the  neighboring  villages,  who  professed 
themselves  citizens  of  Virginia^  sh^U  have  their  possessions  and 
titles  confirmed  to  them,  and  be  protected  in  the  ei^oyments  of 
their  rights  and  liberties."  The  congress  oi  the  old  confederation, 
by  resolutions  of  June  20th  and  August  29, 1788,  ordained  that 
steps  be  immediately  t^en  for  confirming  in  their  possessions  and 
titles  to  lands  the  French  and  Canadian  inhabitants,  and  other 
settlers,  who,  on  or  before  1783,  had  professed  themselves  citizens 
of  the  United  States,  or  of  any  State;  and  that  a  donation  should 
be  given  each  of  the  &tmilies  then  living  at  Either  of  the  villages 
of  Kaskaskia,  Prairie  du  Bocher,  Cahokia,  Fort  Ohartres,  or  St. 
Phillips.  Out  of  this  grew  the  old  '^head-righf  claims,  of  which 
it  seems  tJiere  were  only  a  total  of  244  in  all  the  country.  We 
have  seen  that  in  1790  the  French,  in  their  impoverished  condition, 
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objected  strenuoasly  to  paying  the  expense  of  surveys.  Congress 
passed  a  law  March  3, 1791,  providing  further,  that  where  lands  had 
been  actually  improved  and  cultivated,  under  a  8upi)Osed  grant  of 
the  same  by  any  commandant  or  court  claiming  authority  to  make 
such  grant,  the  Governor  of  the  territory  was  empowered  and 
charged  with  the  duty  to  confirm  to  the  persons  entitled  thereto, 
as  above,  their  heirs  or  assigns,  the  laud  supposed  to  have  been 
granted  to  them,  or  such  share  of  it  as  might  be  adjudged  ui>on  the 
proof  to  be  reasonable,  not  exceeding  400  acres  to  any  one  person 
however.  The  benefits  of  this  act  were  extended  to  persons  enti- 
tled under  it,  but  who  had  removed  out  of  the  country,  provided 
they  or  their  heirs  should  return  and  occupy  their  lands  within  5 
years.  By  the  6th  section  of  the  same  act,  in  the  same  manner,  a 
grant  of  land  not  exceeding  100  acres  was  granted  to  each  person 
who  had  not  already  obtained  a  donation  as  above  from  the  United 
States,  and  who,  on  the  lirst  day  of  August,  1700,  had  been  en- 
rolled in  the  militia  and  done  militia  duty. 

Governor  St  Clair  had  made  many  confirmations  of  these  grants, 
but  still  a  large  number  of  claims  remained  unadjusted.  Tlie 
abeyance  of  these  confirmations  was  a  great  hindrance  to  the  set- 
tlement of  that  portion  of  the  country  where  they  were  located. 
No  one  cared  to  invest  a  fair  price  in  lands,  the  title  whereof  was 
not  established  by  survey  and  record.  There  was  naturally  much 
anxiety  on  the  part  of  claimants,  and  those  who  desired  to  see  the 
country  fill  up  and  prosper,  to  have  these  obstacles  cleared  away. 
As  a  remedy,  a  law  was  passed  by  congress,  March  15, 1804,  estab- 
lishing land  offices  at  Kaskaskia,  Yincennes  and  Detroit,  for  the 
sale  of  the  public  lauds«  and  constituting  the  registers  and  receivers 
a  board  of  commissioners,  upon  which  was  devolved,  for  tlie 
respective  districts  at  each  place,  the  former  powers  and  duties  of 
the  governor  to  examine  the  validity  of  land  claims,  decide  thereon 
according  to  justice  and  equity,  and  not  confirm,  but  report  their 
decisions  to  congress.  The  land  office  at  Kaskaskia  was  author- 
ized to  sell  such  of  the  lands  included  in  the  cession  of  the  Kas- 
kaskia tribe  of  Indians,  by  treaty  of  August  13, 1803,  as  were  not 
claimed  by  any  other  tribes. 

Michael  Jones  and  E.  Backus  were  appointed  register  and  re- 
ceiver, respectively^  of  the  land  office  at  Kaskaskia.  These 
gentlemen,  in  entering  upon  their  duties  as  commissioners,  soon 
learned  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  proceed  with  great  circum- 
8X>ection,  as  many  of  the  land  claims  presented  discovered 
evidences  of  fraud,  and  hence  their  labor  of  investigation  became 
immense,  and  they  made  but  slow  progress.  They  made  an  elabo- 
rate report  in  1810,  which  may  be  seen  in  Vol.  II,  American  State 
Papers — ^Public  Lands,  to  wluch  we  are  indebted  for  our  facts  in 
great  part.    See  page  102. 

From  a  very  early  time  these  land  claims  of  ancient  grante,  both 
French  and  English-^f  donations  to  heads  of  families,  ^^head 
rights,"  of  improvement  rights,  and  militia  rights,  became  a  rare 
field  for  the  operation  of  speculators.  The  French  claims,  owing 
to  the  poverty  of  this  people,  were  in  great  part  unconfirmed, 
and  this  circumstance,  with  others,  contributed  to  force  many  of 
them  into  market  We  have  seen,  also,  with  what  facility  tlie 
British  commandant,  Wilkins,  made  extensive  grants  to  numerous 
favorites  in   various  portions  of  the  country,  and  tliese  being 
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apparently  in  contrayention  of  the  King's  proclamation  of  October 
Ttli.  1763,  were  purchased  for  a  triiie ;  and  as  for  the  militia  rights 
of  loo  acre  tracts,  while  valid,  they  sold  fireely  at  30  cents  per 
acre,  in  high  priced  and  inferior  merchandise.  From  the  passage 
of  the  law  of  1791  to  the  time  that  the  commissioners  took  up  the 
investigation  of  these  claims,  speculation  in  them  was  rife,  and  very 
few  of  them  remained  in  tne  hands  of  original  claimants.  The 
greed  of  speculators  caused  nimierous  claims  to  pass  current  with- 
out close  scrutiny  as  to  the  proofs  upon  which  they  rested,  a 
circumstance  which  at  the  same  time  tended  all  the  more  to  stimu- 
late the  production  of  fraudulent  claims.  The  number  of 
fraudulent  claims  was  comparatively  great,  but  by  purchase  and 
assignment  they,  more  than  the  genuine,  became  concentrated  in 
the  hands  of  a  few  speculators.  The  official  report  of  the  commis- 
sioners for  the  district  of  Easkaskia,  made  in  1810  to  the  secretary 
of  the  treasury,  shows  that  they  rejected  890  land  claims  as  either « 
illegal  or  fraudulent,  370  being  supported  by  perjury,  and  a 
considerable  number  forged.  The  report  further  shows  that  the 
assignees  were  privy  to  both  these  attempted  frauds ;  the  perjured 
depositions  appeared  in  the  handwriting  of  claimant  speculators 
not  unfrtsquenUy  without  a  word  changed  by  the  sworn  signers. 
There  are  14  names  given,  both  English  and  French,  who  made  it 
a  regular  business  to  furnish  sworn  certificates,  professing  an  in- 
timate knowledge,  in  every  case,  of  the  settlers  who  had  made 
certain  improvements,  and  when  and  where  they  were  located, 
upon  which  claims  were  predicated.  In  some  cases  these  names 
were  assumed  and  the  deponent  would  never  ap]:>ear ;  in  some  they 
were  real  and  well  known ;  while  still  in  others,  purporting  to  come 
from  a  distance,  well  known  names  were  forged.  In  one  case 
several  hundred  depositions  x>oured  in  upon  the  commissioners 
from  St.  Charles,  Missouri,  in  the  names  of  gentlemen  formerly 
well  known  in  Kaskaskia.  The  commissioners,  having  their 
suspicions  aroused  that  they  were  forgeries,  summoned  them  to 
api)ear  before  them,  which  they  readily  did,  though  they  could  not 
have  l>een  compelled  to,  and  with  tears  in  their  eyes  declared  on 
oath  that  they  lived  in  Upper  Louisiana,  that  they  had  never  been 
in  St.  Charles  in  their  lives,  and  that  the  depositions  were  despic- 
able forgeries.  A  Frenchman,  clerk  of  the  Parish  of  Prairie  du 
Bocher,  "without  property  and  fond  of  liquor,'^  after  having  given 
some  200  depositions  in  favor  of  three  certain  land  claimant  spec- 
ulators, whose  names  would  be  familiarly  recognized  to-day,  "was 
induced  either  by  compensation,  fear,  or  the  imx)OS8ibility  of 
obtaining  absolution  on  any  other  tei-ms,  to  declare  on  oath  that 
the  said  despositions  were  false,  and  that  in  giving  them  in,  he 
had  a  regard  to  something  be^^ond  the  truth."* 

It  is  not  pleasant  for  an  niinoisan  to  read  in  the  public  archives 
of  our  country,  noted  after  the  honored  names  of  the  first  promi- 
nent settlers  of  our  State,  whose  descendents  have  become 
conspicuous  in  its  subsequent  history,  by  sworn  and  intelligent 
officials  the  damaging  words  of  "perjury,''  "deed  forged,"  "fraud 
and  perjury,"  time  and  again,  in  support  of  land  claims;  but  such 

Ufcrru.—The  forgred  and  peijured  depotitions  were  mostly  adduced  to  support  claims 

E resented  by  Robert  Morrisoii,Jo1inBagar,  Bobert  Beynoids,  Wm.  MorriaoQ,  Richard 
om,  Wm.  Keliey,  and  others.    Am.  State  Papers,  vol.  IL  l<Mh-Pub.  Lands,  2,  lb.  115^ 
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is  the  fact.  Well  might  a  ootemporary,  yonng  at  the  time,  subse- 
quently exclaim,  that  "parties  were  branded  with  i)egury  and 
forgery  to  an  alarming  extenft  But  when  he  farther  sa^'s  that 
"the  best  citizens  in  the  country  were  stigmatized  with  the  above 
crimes,  without  cause,''  the  facts  appear  against  him.  Much 
rancor  and  partisan  feeling  was  engendered  against  the  commis- 
sioners by  the  influential   claimant  speculators,  who  were  thus* 

.  thwarted  to  a  great  extent  in  their  rascally  schemes.    The  com- 
missioners close  their  report  with  these  words: 

"We  dose  this  melancholy  picture  of  human  depravity,  by  ren- 
dering our  devout  acknowledgements  that,  in  the  awful  alternative 
in  wMch  we  have  been  placed,  of  either  admitting  perjured  testi- 
mony in  support  of  the  claims  before  us,  or  having  it  turned 
against  our  characters  and  lives,  it  has,  as  yet,  pleased  Divine 
Providence  which  rules  over  the  affairs  of  men,  to  preserve  us  both 

«from  legal  murder  and  private  assassination." 

The  claimants,  particularly  those  who  held  by  assignment,  had 
met  with  little  trouble  in  having  their  claimsconflrmed  and  patents 
issued  to  them  by  Gov.  St.  Glair,  while  Illinois  was  part  of  the  north- 
western territory.  On  the  occasion  of  his  visit  to  Illinois,  in  1790, 
while  the  impoverished  French  were  unable  to  bear  the  expense 
of  the  government  surveys,  the  rich  and  influential  speculators 
readily  met  this  difficulty  and  obtained  their  patents.  It  seems 
that  many  of  the  governor's  confirmations  were  made  by  the 
bundle.  As  but  a  single  instance,  out  of  many,  we  will  cite  his 
confirmation,  in  one  bulk,  of  90  donation  rights  to  heads  of  fam- 
ilies, of  400  acres  each,  amounting  to  36,000  acres  of  land,  in  the 
hands  of  John  Edgar  as  assignee.  We  have  already  noted  his 
confirmation  of  an  English  grant  described  as  containing 
13,000  acres  but  which  really  contained  30,000,  a  moiety  of  which 
had  been  previously  conveyed  to  his  son.  While  this  was  the 
largest,  there  were  many  others  in  which  his  son  shared,  that 
readily  received  his  confirmation.  Evident  fraud  and  imposition 
were  also  practiced  upon  Governor  Harrison  in  procuring  his  con- 
finnation  to  land  claims. 

As  the  report  of  the  commissioners  raised  manifest  doubts  re- 
specting the  validity  or  propriety  of  a  number  of  confirmations  by 
the  governors,  and  as  there  was  much  dissatisfaction  on  the  part 
of  the  claimants,  congress,  Feb.  20, 1812^  passed  an  act  for  the 
revision  of  these  land  claims  in  the  district  of  Kaskaskia.  The 
commissioners  under  this  law  were  Michael  Jones,  John  Caldwell, 
and  Thomas  Sloo.  Their  investigations  resulted  in  unearthing 
more  facts  and  confirming  many  previous  ones,  damaging  to  the 
good  name  of  gentlemen  high  in  official  life.  Eegsuxling  the 
English  grant  of  30,000  acres,  which  Governor  St.  Clair  confirmed 
to  his  son,  John  Murray  and  John  Edgar,  they  declared  that  the 
patent  was  issued  after  the  governor's  powers  had  ceased  to  exist 
and  the  Indiana  Territory  was  stricken  off,  which  rendered  it  a 
nullity,  and  that  the  claim  was  founded  neither  in  law  nor  equity, 
and  ought  not  to  be  confirmed.  It  was,  however,  confirmeid  by 
congress.  Governor  St.  Clair  was  empowered  to  make  absolute 
confirmations  and  issue  patents  for  the  lands;  but  the  land  com- 
missioners under  the  act  of  1804  were  not  vested  with  the  power 
of  confirmation — ^they  were  only  an  examining  board  for  tiie  in- 

tBeynold'B  Pioneer  Histoiy.         —————— —^-^ 
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Testigatioii  of  the  righte  of  daimants  to  ancient  grants,  head^ 
improvement  and  militia  rigbts. 

A  vote,  taken  September  11,  1804,  showed  a  msyority  of  138 
freeholders  of  the  territory  iu  favor  of  the  second  grade  of  terri- 
torial government,  and  iu  obedience  to  tlie  will  of  the  people,  Oov- 
emor  Harrison  ordered  an  election  for  representatives  to  the 
territorial  general  assembly,  for  January  3,  1805,  which  was  to 
meet  at  Vincennes,  February  7th  following,  and  nominate  ten  men 
for  the  le^gislative  council.  The  members  elect  from  IlUnois  were 
Shadrach  Bond  and  William  Biggs,  of  St  Glair,  and  George  Fisher, 
of  Bandolph.  The  names  presented  from  Illinois  for  councilors, 
were  Jean  Francis  Perrey  and  John  Hay,  of  St.  Clair,  and  Pierre 
Menard,  of  Bandolph.  President  Jeftersou  waived  his  right  of 
selection  in  favor  of  Governor  Harrison,  asking  only  that  he  reject 
^4and  jobbers,  dishonest  men,  and  those  wlio,  though  honest, 
might  suffer  themselves  to  be  warped  by  paarty  prejudice.''  Perrey 
and  Menard  were  selected  for  Illinois.  On  the  7th  of  June  follow- 
ing,  the  governor  issued  his  proclamation  convening  the  legislature 
for  the  29th  of  July,  1805.  This  was  the  second  time  that  the 
people  of  this  country,  through  their  representatives,  exercised 
the  law  making  power  for  their  own  local  government. 

In  his  message,  delivered  the  following  day,  the  governor  re- 
commended the  passage  of  laws  to  prevent  the  sale  of  intoxicating 
liquors  to  the  Indians,  saying :  ^^  You  have  seen  our  towns  crowded 
with  drunken  savages^  our  streets  flowing  with  blood ;  their  arms 
and  clothing  barteml  for  the  liquor  that  destroys  them ;  and  their 
miserable  women  and  children  enduring  all  the  extremities  of  cold 
and  hunger;  whole  villages  have  been  swept  away.  A  miserable 
remnant  is  all  that  remains  to  mark  the  situation  of  many  warlike 
tribes."  He  recommended,  also,  a  remodeling  of  the  inferior 
courts,  so  as  to  insure  a  more  efficient  administration  of  justice ; 
an  improved  militia  system ;  more  efficient  punishment  for  horse 
stealing;  and  ways  and  means  for  raising  a  revenue,  stating,  that 
this  latter  would  be  their  mo»t  difficult  and  delicate  duty;  that  while 
few  were  the  objects  of  taxation  in  anew  country,  it  must  still  be  a 
burthen,  and  the  commencement  of  our  financial  operations  must 
be  exp^ted  to  be  attended  by  some  trifling,  though  he  trusted, 
tcmi)orary  embarrassments.  The  legislature,  by  joint  ballot, 
elected  Benjamin  Parke,  of  Indiana,  territorial  delegate  to  con- 
gress. The  levying  of  taxes,  as  was  anticipatecl,  created  consid- 
able  dissatisfaction  among  some  of  the  people.  The  x)oll  tax  was 
particularly  obnoxious  to  the  French  residents.  Their  indignation 
found  vent  at  a  public  meeting,  held  at  Vincennes,  Sunday,  Au- 
gust 16, 1807,  where  it  was  "  resolved"  that  they  would  "withdraw 
their  confidence  and  support  forever  from  those  men  who  advocated, 
or  in  any  manner  promoted,  the  second  grade  of  government."* 

The  legislature  re-enacted  many  of  the  general  laws  selected  and 
adopted  by  the  governors  and  judges  of  both  the  Northwestern 
and  Indiana  territorities,  under  the  first  grade  of  their  respective 
governments.  Provision  was  made  for  a  collection  and  thorough 
revision  of  the  laws,  by  a  commission.  Accordingly^  a  volume  was. 
two  years  later,  produced,  bearing  the  following  title:  "Laws  oi 
the  Indiana  Territory,  comprising  those  acts  formerly  in  force,  and 
as  revised  by  Messra.  John  Bice  Jones  and  John  Johnson,  and 

*niUon'f  Indiana.         '' 
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passed  (after  amendments)  by  the  legislature ;  and  the  original 
acts  passed  at  the  first  session  of  the  second  general  assembly  of 
the  said  territory — ^begnn  and  held  at  the  borough  of  Yincennes. 
on  the  16th  day  of  August,  A.  D.  1807."  Messrs.  Stout  and 
Smoot,  "printers  for  the  territory,"  were  the  publishers ;  the  paper, 
on  which  it  was  printed,  was  brought  on  horseback  fix)m  George- 
town, Kentucky. 

This  collection  of  old  statutes  relates  principally  ^^to  the  organ- 
ization of  supeiior  and  inferior  courts  of  justice,  the  appoint- 
ment and  duties  of  territorial  and  county  officers,  prison  and 
prison  bounds,  real  estate,  interest  and  money,  marriages, 
divorces,  licenses,  ferries,  grist-mills,  elections,  militia,  roads  and 
highways,  estrays,  trespassing,  animals,  inclosure  and  cultivation 
of  common  fields,  relief  of  poor,  taverns,  improving  the  breed  of 
horses,  taxes  and  revenues,  negfroes  and  mnlattoes  imder  inden- 
tures as  servants^  fees  of  officers,  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors, 
relief  of  persons  imprisoned  for  debt,  killing  wolves,  prohibiting 
the  sale  of  arms  and  ammunition  to  Indians  aiid  other  persons, 
the  standard  of  weights  and  measures,  vagrants,  authorizing  aliens 
to  purchase  and  hold  real  estate  in  the  territory,"*  etc.  The  pen- 
alties provided  for  crimes  and  misdemeanors,  were,  death  for 
treason,  murder,  arson  and  horse-stealing ;  manslaughter,  punish- 
able as  provided  at  common  law;  burglary  and  robbery,  each^by 
whipping,  fine  and,  in  some  cases  imprisonment  not  exceeding  ^ 
years ;  riotous  conduct,  by  fine  and  imprisonment ;  larceny,  by 
fine  or  whipping,  and  in  certain  cases,  bindingout  to  labor  not 
exceeding  7  years ;  forgery,  by  fine,  disfranchisement  and  stand- 
ing in  the  pillory ;  assault  and  battery,  as  a  crime,  by  fine  not 
exceeding  $100;  hog-stealing,  by  fine  and  whipping;  gambling, 
profane  swearing  and  Sabbath-breaking,  each  by  fine ;  bigamy,  by 
fine,  whipping  and  disfranchisement.  The  disobedience  of  ser- 
vants and  children,  a  justice  of  the  peace  was  entitled  to  punish 
by  imprisonment  in  the  jail  until  the  culprit  was  "  humbled^"  and 
if  the  offense  was  accompanied  by  assault,  he  might  be  whipped, 
not  exceeding  10  stripes. 

*Dillon*8TDdiaDa. 

The  laws,  relating  to  lodentured  slaves,  are  treated  under  Oovemor  Cole's  admlnJa- 
tration. 


Chapter  XXI. 

1809— ILLINOIS  TERRITOEY. 

Oppo9iti4m  to  Division — Jesse  B.  Thomas^  Gov.  Udwards-^Nathaniel 
Pope — Territorial  FederalJudges — The  Oovemor  avoids  the  meslies 
of  the  Separationists  and  anti-Separationists — Condition  and  Fop- 
vlation  of  the  Territory. 


Bj  act  of  congress,  approved  Febraary  3.  1809,  all  that  part 
of  the  Indiana  Territory  lying  ^'west  of  the  Wabash  river,  and  a 
direct  line  drawn  firom  the  said  Wabash  river  and  Post!  Vincenues, 
due  north  to  the  territorial  line  between  the  United  States  and 
Canada,"  should,  after  the  first  of  March  following,  constitute  a 
separate  territory,  and  be  called  Illinois.  This,  it  will  be  perceived, 
incladed  the  present  State  of  Wisconsin.  The  population  of  the 
newly  organized  territory  was  estimated  at  about  9,000,  leaving 
in  Indiana  about  double  that  number. 

There  are  many  things  which  usually  influence  an  American 
community  in  the  desire  to  be  independent.  The  main  reasons 
advanced  by  Illinois  in  favor  of  a  separation  from  Indiana  were, 
the  "wide  extent  of  wilderness  country"  which  intervened  between 
the  civilized  settlements  of  the  country  on  the  Mississippi,  about 
the  only  ones  in  Illinois,  and  the  seat  of  government  on  the 
Wabash,  rendering  the  ordinary  protection  of  government  to  life 
and  property  almost  nugatory;  tiie  inconvenience,  expense  and 
dangers  of  long  journeys  whose  routes  led  through  sections  wholly 
inhabited  by  savages,  which  litigants  in  the  superior  courts  of  the 
territory  were  compelled  to  incur  for  themselves  and  witnesses : 
and  the  almost  tot^  obstniction  to  an  efficient  administration  oi 
the  laws  in  counties  so  distant  from  the  seat  of  government  as 
those  of  Illinois.  Kotwithstanding  the  remoteness  and  isolation 
of  the  country  from  the  centers  of  i)o)>ulation  in  the  United 
States  at  that  early  day,  the  tide  of  emigration  pressed  westward 
with  a  gradual  but  ever  increasing  flow.  In  1805  Michigun  was 
erected  into  a  separate  territory,  and  by  this  time  Illinois  contained 
a  white  population  fully  as  great  as  that  of  the  whole  territory  of 
Indiana  when  detached  from  Ohio  five  years  before.  The  question 
of  separation  in  Illinois  grew  apace  from  this  time  on;  it  was  re- 
peatedly pressed  ux>on  the  attention  of  congress  by  legislative 
memorials  in  1806, 1807  and  1808,  until  that  ^dy  finally  disposed 
of  the  subject  as  above  stated.  But  while  the  people  of  Vincennes 
and  neighboring  villages  east  of  the  Wabash  opposed  the  separa- 
tion from  interested  motives,  for  a  division  would  before  many 
years  elapsed  take  from  them  the  seat  of  government  and  remove 
it  to  a  more  central  locality,  and  would  a&o  increase  the  rates  of 
16  241 
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taxation,  what  may  appear  difiBcult  of  solution  was  the  fact  that 
in  Illinois  there  was  anything  but  unanimity  in  favor  of  division  and 
independence.  A  violent  anti-separation  party  sprung  up  here, 
which,  though  greatly  overborne  by  numbers,  by  its  activity 
aroused  a  deep  and  angry  feeling  which  ultimately  resulted  in 
bloodshed.  By  the  machinations  of  the  opposers  to  a  division 
"one  of  the  warmest  friends  and  ablest  advocates  of  the  measure 
was  assassinated  at  Kaskaskia  in  consequence."*  The  question 
of  separation  turned  upon  the  ability  of  the  Illinois  members  of 
the  Legislature,  in  session  at  Vincennes  in  October  1808,  to  elect 
a  delegate  to  (*)ngress  in  place  of  Benjamin  Parke,  resigned,  who 
should  be  favorable  to  the  division.  The  lUinoisans  found  a  suit- 
able candidate  in  an  Indiana  member  of  the  House,  who  was  also 
Speaker,  by  the  name  of  Jesse  B.  Thomas,  who,  for  the  sake  of 
going  to  congress,  was  ready  to  ^iolate  the  sentiments  of  his  con- 
stituents upon  this  question.  But  the  Illinois  members,  with  a 
due  appreciation  of  the  promises  of  i)oliticians,  even  at  that  early 
day,  required  of  this  gentleman,  before  tliey  would  vote  for  him, 
to  support  his  pledges  by  his  bond,  conditioned  that  he  would 
procure  from  congress,  a  diAision,  whereupon  he  was  triumphantly 
elected  by  a  bai*e  majority  with  the  aid  of  his  own  vote.t  He  was 
hung  in  effigy  at  Vincennes  by  the  anti-separationists;  yet  he  dis- 
charged his  pledges  and  his  bond,  by  procuring  the  division  from 
congress;  and,  as  it  was  doubtless  desirable  to  change  his  residence, 
he  came  home  with  a  commission  for  a  federal  judgeship  of  the 
new  territory  in  his  x>ocket  and  removed  to  Illinois. 

By  the  act  of  separation,  the  people  of  Illinois  were  also  entitled 
to  all  and  singular  the  rights,  privileges  and  advantages  granted 
and  secured  to  the  people  under  the  oniinance  of  1787.  which  was 
applied  to  the  territory — ^fair  words  enough,  but  the  ordinance  con- 
ferred little  political  power.  The  previous  duties  were  imposed  ui>on 
the  new  officers,  and  the  President  was  empowered  to  make 
appointments  during  the  recess  of  congress ;  provision  was  made 
for  the  organization  of  the  second  grade  of  territorial  government, 
whenever  the  governor  should  at  any  time  be  satisfied  that  a  ma- 
jority of  the  freeholders  of  the  territory  desired  the  same, 
notwithstanding  there  mi^tbe less  than  5,000  inhabitants,  fixing  the 
number  of  representatives,  in  such  case,  at  not  less  than  seven  nor 
more  than  nine,  to  be  apportioned  among  the  counties  by  the  gov- 
ernor; the  legislative  council  and  delegates  to  congress  were  made 
elective  by  the  people;  the  old  officers  were  continued  in  the  exer- 
cise of  their  duties  in  Indiana,  but  prohibited  in  Illinois ;  provision 
was  made  for  the  final  disposition  of  all  suits  frt>m  Illinois  pending 
in  the  court  at  Vincennes,  for  the  collection  of  taxes  levied  and 
due;  and  the  seat  of  government  was  fixed  at  Kaskaskia,  until 
otherwise  ordered  by  the  legislature. 

*See  address  of  citizens  to  Oov.  Bdwarda,  at  Kaakaskia,  JunOi  1806^ 
tSee  Ford's  Illinois,  p.  80. 

rNoTS  —A  ourious  state  of  afliaira  obtained  with  regard  to  Indiana  after  the  separ»- 
tlon  of  Illinois.  On  the  26th  of  October^80&  the  governor  had  dissolved  the  legiBlft- 
ture :  by  act  of  congress,  February  8,  l8tXL  Illinois  was  detached,  taking  with  it  five 
members,  which  would  have  dissolved  the  legislature  had  it  notalreadv  been  dissolved; 
later  in  the  same  month,  on  the  27th,  congress  passed  a  law  extending  the  riirht  of 
suffrage  and  prescribing  the  number  of  representatives  for  the  territory,  and  further, 
directed  the  legislature  to  apportion  the  representatives ;  but  there  was  no  legislature 
in  existence  to  make  the  apportionment.  Indiana  was  in  political  chaos--something 
was  required  of  a  body  that  she  did  not  possess,  and  which  it  was  impossible  for  her  to 
legally  create.  But  Governor  Harrison  cut  the  gordean  knot,  and,  legally  or  otherwise* 
apportioned  the  territory,  issued  writs  of  election  for  a  new  legislature,  and  in  Ootober 
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Kiiuan  Edwards,  at  the  time  chief  justice  of  the  Courtof  Appeals 
in  Kentucky,  became  governor  of  ttie  newly  organized  territory 
of  Illinois.  John  Boyle,  of  the  same  State,  at  Irst  received  the 
appointment  of  Governor,  but  declined  the  of&ce  and  accepted 
that  of  associate  justice  of  the  same  court  whereof  Edwards  was 
Chief  Justice.  Edwards  was  desirous  of  filling  the  vacancy,  and  at 
the  recommendation  of  Henry  Clay,  received  the  appointment  from 
President  Madison,  his  commission  bearing  date  April  24, 1809. 

In  his  letter  to  the  president,  Henry  Clay  spoke  of  Judge  Ed- 
wards as  follows:  "The  honorable  appointments  which  this 
gentleman  has  held  (first  as  a  judge  of  our  Superior  Court,  and 
tlfen  promoted  to  his  present  station),  evince  how  highly  he  is  esti- 
mated among  us."  And  in  a  letter  of  the  same  date  to  the  Hon.  Eobt. 
Smith,  he  said:  "His  political  principles  accord  with  those  of  the 
Bepublican  party.  His  good  understanding,  weight  of  character 
and  conciliatory  manners,  give  him  very  fair  pretentions  to  the 
office  alluded  to.  ♦  •  •  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  whole  repre- 
sentation from  the  State,  when  consulted,  would  concur  in  ascrib- 
ing to  him  every  qualification  for  the  office  in  question." 

Ninian  Edwards  was  bom  in  Montgomery  county,  Md.,  in  1775, 
and  at  the  time  of  his  appointment  as  governor  was  about  34  years 
old.  He  obtained  his  early  education  in  company  with  and  partly 
under  the  tuition  of  William  Wirt,  his  senior  by  two  years,  and  life 
long  friend.  After  a  collegiate  course  at  Carlyle,  Pa.,  he  com- 
menced the  study  of  law,  but  before  finishing  it  was  sent  to 
Kentucky  to  select  lands  for  his  brothers  and  sisters  and  open  a 
farm.  He  located  in  Nelson  county,  and  being  furnished  with 
ample  means  in  a  new  country  where  the  character  of  society  was 
as  yet  unformed,  and  surrounded  by  companions  whose  pleaaures 
and  pursuits  were  in  sensual  indulgences,  he  fell  into  iniliscretions 
and  excesses  for  two  or  three  years.*  But  in  the  then  standard  of 
society,  this  did  not  prevent  his  election  to  the  Kentucky  Legisla- 
ture. Subsequentiy  he  broke  away  from  his  dissolute  companions 
and  habits,  removed  to  Busselville,  and  devoted  himself  to  labori- 
ous study.  He  soon  attaiued  eminence  in  his  profession.  Before 
he  was  32  years  old  he  had  filled  in  succession  the  offices  of  pre- 
siding judge  ot  the  general  court,  circuit  judge,  4th  judge  of  the 
court  of  appeals,  and  chief  justice  of  the  State,  which  last  he  held 
when  his  associate  justice,  Boyle,  received  the  appointment  of 
territorial  governor  for  Illinois.  The  two,  to  suit  their  respective 
inclinations,  exchanged  offices,  Edwards,  through  the  patronage 
of  Mr.  Clay,  becoming  governor,  and  Boyle  chief  justice.  Governor 
Edwards  was  a  latge,  fine  looking  man,  with  a  distinguished  air  and 
courtly  manners,  who  wielded  a  ready  pen  and  was  fluent  of  si)eech. 

The  territorial  judges  appointed,  besides  Thomas,  were  Alex- 
ander Stuart  and  WiUiam  Sprigg.  The  former  was  a  Virginian,  a 
man  of  fine  education  and  polished  manners,  who,t  however,  re- 

f otlowlDff  conyened  it  for  basiDess.  But  that  body,  entertainingr  doubts  whether  it  was 
really  a  lefflslature  or  not,  prepared  a  statement  to  oong-refls,  petitionlngr  that  power  to 
ooostitue  it  a  legal  body,  and  adjourned  temporarily  to  await  action  upon  the  case. 
Such  are  some  of  the  inconveniences  of  government  where  origrinal  sovereignty  does 
not  reside  in  the  people,  but  is  derived  from  a  power  superior  to  them— an  apparent 
anomoly  in  the  theory  of  American  government.— See  Dillon's  Ind.] 

*Gov.  Edward's  Life,  by  his  son. 

f  Judge  Breesc,  in  the  address  of  laying  the  comer  stone  of  the  new  State  House  by 
Judge  Caton,  says :  **And  withal  1  a  good  livor«  of  whom  it  is  said  he  esteemed  the 
turkey  the  most  Inconvenient  of  the  poultry  tribe,  as  it  was  too  large  for  one  and  not 
Jaige  enough  for  two." 
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mained  on  the  bench  in  Illiuois  but  a  short  time,  being  changed 
to  Missouri.  His  successor  was  Stanley  Griswold,  a  gcxni  lawyer 
and  an  honest  man,  who,  as  Gov.  Beynolds  says  in  his  Pioneer 
History,  "paid  his  debts  ahd  sung  David's  Psalms.''  He  was  after- 
wards transferred  to  Michigan,  and  Thomas  Towles  became  his 
successor.  William  Sprigg  was  born  and  reared  in  Maryland,  where 
his  brother  attained  to  the  high  office  of  governor.  His  education 
was  classical  and  he  was  deeply  read  in  the  law.  He  was  a  man 
of  singular  purity  of  heart  and  simplicity  of  manner — ^lackuig 
totally  in  all  the  arts  of  the  politician.* 

^Nathaniel  Pope,  a  relative  of  the  governor,  was  appointed  secre- 
tary of  the  territoiy.  He  was  bom  in  Kentucky,  at  the  Falls  of  the 
Ohio,  in  1784.  His  education  was  collegiate,  beiug  one  of  the  early 
graduates  of  Transylvania  University,  at  Lexington.  His  natural 
endowments  of  head  and  heart,  were  very  superior.  To  a  fine 
analytical  mind,  he  added  a  genial  and  benevolent  disposition, 
and  great  dignity  of  character.  He  selected  the  law  for  a  profes- 
sion, and  soon  mastered  its  intricacies.  At  the  age  of  21,  he  emi- 
grated to  St*  Genevieve,  then  Upper  Louisiana,  where  he  learned 
to  speak  French  quite  fluently.  Five  years  later,  he  was  appointed 
secretary  of  the  Illinois  territory.  As  such,  in  the  absence  of  tho 
governor,  he  was  empowered,  under  the  ordinance  of  1787,  to  dis- 
charge tiie  duties  of  theexfcativeoffice.  On  the  25th  of  April. 
1809,  at  St.  Genevieve,  before  Judge  Shrader,  he  took  the  oath  or 
office,  and  coming  to  Illinois,  inaugurated  the  new  government  on 
the  28th  instant,  by  issuing  his  proclamation  to  that  effect.  The 
counties  of  St.  Glair  and  Randolph  were  reinstated  as  the  two  coun- 
ties of  the  Illinois  territory.  On  the  3d  of  May,  he  appointed  and 
commissioned  Ellas  Sector  attorney -general,  John  Hay  sherifi!^ 
Enoch  Moore  coroner,  and  17  justices  of  the  peace. 

On  the  11th  of  June  following,  Governor  Edwards  assumed  the 
duties  of  his  office.  He  had  taken  the  oath  of  office  in  Kentucky, 
before  his  departure.  Upon  his  anival  at  Kaskaskia,  his  Excel- 
lency was  tendered  a  flattering  public  address  by  the  citizens,  in 
which  he  was  ask^  to  espouse  the  side  of  the  ^'virtuous  majority" 
by  whose  patriotic  exertions  the  territory  had  been  di\nded 
and  he  had  attained  his  high  station,  and  to  whom  ought 
to  be  distributed  the  offices  in  his  gift,  rather  than  to  those  who 
never  ceased  to  oppose  the  measure  and  heap  calumnies  and  indig- 
nities upon  its  friends.  The  governor,  unwilling  to  become  a  part- 
isan on  either  side,  made  a  felicitous  but  non-committal  reply.  He 
re-appointed  John  Hay  clerk  of  St.  Clair  county^  and,  as  a  curious 
instance  of  official  self-succession  to  office  in  this  country*,  we  will 
mention  that  he  held  that  public  trust  from  thence  on,  until  his 
decease,  in  1845.  In  place  of  Hector,  Benjamin  H.  Doyle  had 
been  appointed  attorney-general,  and  he  resigning,  John  J.  Crit- 
tenden, of  Kentucky, was  appointed;  but  the  latter,  after  holding 
the  office  a  few  months,  also  resigned,  when  his  brother,  Thomas 
L.,  succeeded  him. 

On  the  16th  of  June,  1809,  the  governor,  joined  by  Judges  Stuart 
and  Sprigg  (Thomas  being  still  absent  in  Washington),  constitut- 

*Reynold8)inhl8  Pioneer  History,  says  that  Sprigs  accompanied  Governor  Edwards  in 
his  campaiirn  against  the  Indians  on  Peoria  Lalce,  in  1812S,  unencumbered  by  gun  or  other 
weapon  indicating  belligerency.  '*Hi8  pacific  and  sickly  appearance,  together  with  his 
perrect  philosophic  indifference  as  to  war  or  peace,  life  or  death  made  him  the  ttUt^ect 
of  much  diacusalon  among  the  troopa.   He  waa  the  only  savant  in  the  army  .'* 
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ing  a  legislative  body  in  the  first  grade  of  territorial  government, 
under  the  5th  section  of  the  ordinance  of  1787,  met  and  re-enaoted 
such  of  the  laws  of  the  Indiana  territory,  with  which  the  people, 
who  for  nine  years  had  formed  a  part  thereof,  were  familiar,  and 
as  were  suitable  and  applicable  to  Illinois,  and  not  local  or  special 
to  Indiana.  Many  of  these  laws  were  those  which,  without  change 
of  phraseology,  had  either  been  originally  imported  or  enacted  by 
the  authorities  of  the  old  ^Northwestern  territory. 

Thus  was  put  into  oi)eration  the  machinery  of  civil  government 
in  the  Territory  of  Illinois ;  but  Governor  Edwards,  owing  to  the 
local  political  dissensions,  growing  out  of  the  question  of  territor- 
ial division,  which  had  degenerated  into  personal  animosities,  met 
with  no  inconsiderable  difficulties  in  avoiding  the  meshes  of  these 
factions,  struggling  fiercely  for  respective  ascendancy.  He  re- 
solved not  to  be  caught  in  the  toils  of  either  party,  and  for  the 
interests  and  prosperity  of  the  country,  sought  to  ignore  the  entire 
question  that  it  might  pass  into  oblivion.  At  that  day,  the  militia 
system,  which  had  received  the  earnest  recommendation  of  Gtover- 
uor  Harrison,  and  which  was  also  a  necessity  of  the  times,  was  in 
full  and  effective  operation.  With  the  dissolution  of  the  Indiana 
territory,  it  became  the  duty  of  Governor  Edwards  to  re-organize 
the  militia  for  the  new  territory  of  Illinois.  The  separationists 
urged  his  Excellency  to  appoint  none  to  office  in  the  militia  w^ho 
had  ever  opposed  the  division  of  the  territory;  but  this  would 
have  committed  him  contrary  to  his  judgment.  The  anti-separa- 
tionists  pressed  him  to  re-appoint  all  the  old  officers ;  but  as  a  new 
commission  would  have  voided  all  ofiienses  for  which  any  officer 
might  have  been  tried  and  punished  by  dismissal,  he  refused  to 
ac(^e  to  that  also.  To  steer  clear  of  both  Scylla  and  Gharibdis, 
he  referred  the  question  to  the  people,  by  directing  the  militia 
companies  to  elect  the  company  officers,  and  the  latter  to  choose 
the  field  officers.  With  these  orders,  his  Excellency  retired  from 
the  field  of  contention  to  Kentucky,  to  wind  up  some  unfinished 
court  business,  and  upon  his  return,  late  in  the  fall,  he  issued  an 
address  to  the  people,  explanatory  of  his  course,  and  commissioned 
the  militia  officers  returned  to  him  as  elected. 

The  population  of  the  territory,  at  the  time  of  its  organization, 
was  estimated  at  9000 ;  the  census  of  1810  retiu*ned  it  at  a  total  of 
12.282 — 11,501  whites,  168  slaves,  613  of  all  others,  except  Indians 
— ^Deing  an  increase  of  some  400  per  cent  during  the  preceding 
decade.  The  frontiers  had  been  steadily  advanc/^  by  the  adven- 
turous pioneers.  To  the  north,  the  settlements  had  extended 
to  the  Wood  river  country,  in  the  present  Madison  county;  east- 
ward, on  Silver  creek  and  up  the  Kaskaskia  river;  south  and  east, 
from  Kaskaskia,  some  15  miles  out  on  the  Fort  Massac  road;  the 
Birds  had  located  at  the  mouth  of  the  Oluo ;  at  old  Massac  and 
the  Ohio  salines,  there  had  been  nuclei  of  settlements  for 
some  time ;  Shawneetown,*  the  nearest  point  on  the  Ohio  to  the 
salt  wells,  12  miles  west,  had  contained  a  few  straggling  houses 

*Shftwneetown.  which  derives  its  name  from  a  diasatlsfled  band  of  that  tribe  of  lod- 
fans located  there  from  17S5  to  about  1760,  was  laid  out  by  the  direction  of  the  CTnited 
States  iroverment.  In  1813-14,  and  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  was  the  principal  town  in 
the  State .  The  site,  chosen  with  reference  to  its  contl^nity  to  the  United  States selinest 
was  an  unfortunate  one,  beinsr  subject  to  repeated  inundations.  In  1818,  a  flood  rose  to 
the  ridge  poles  on  the  roofs  of  many  of  the  Ior  bouses,  and  swept  40  of  them  away,  be- 
sldeii  other  daraage  to  stock,  fenciufr*  etc,  Petitions  to  changre  the  location  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Saline  creek,  8  miles  below,  were  disregarded. 
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since  1805 ;  along  the  west  side  of  the  Wabash,  opposite  Yin- 
cennes.  were  scattered  a  few  families,  one  McCawley  having  pen- 
etrated inland  to  the  crossing  of  the  Little  Wabash  by  the  Yin- 
cennes  road,  but  the  latter  were  mostly  abandoned  during  the  war 
of  1812.  Indeed,  the  new  settlements  were  very  sparse  and  all 
feeble,  and  from  1810,  until  the  dose  of  the  war,  4  years  later, 
immigration  was  almost  at  a  stand.  Nine-tenths  of  the  territory 
was  a  howling  wilderness,  over  which  red  savages  held  domin- 
ion and  roam^  at  wlLl,  outnumbering  the  whites  at  least  three  to 
one. 


Chaptee  XXTT; 

rSDIAlT  TEOUBLES  W  ILLmOIS  PEECEDING  THE  WAR 

OP  1812 

The  OMi>ntry  put  in  a  State  of  Defence  by  the  Organization  of  Bang- 
vng  Companies  and  the  Building  of  Block-house  and  Stockade 
Forts — Oovemor  Bdwards  Sends  an  Envoy  to  Gomo^s  Village — 
Battle  of  Tippecanoe — Indian  Council  at  CahoMa. 


The  British,  after  the  war  of  Independence,  relinquished  with 
great  reluctance^as  we  have  seen,  their  hold  upon  the  northwest* 
em  territory.  The  confederated  tribes  of  the  Northwest  only 
ceased  their  warfare  when  they  found  their  last  hope  of  British 
aid  cut  off  by  Jay^s  treaty  at  London,  November,  1794 ;  but  this 
treaty  did  not  cover  all  the  outrageous  pretensions  of  Great  Brit- 
ain. In  her  desperate warwith  France,  later,  she  boldly  boarded 
American  vessels  on  the  high  seas,  searching  for  English-born 
seamen,  impressing  them  into  her  marine  service  upon  the  ground 
of  ^^  once  an  Englishman,  always  an  Englishman,"  and  denying 
expatriation  and  American  citizenship  by  naturalization.  Nor  did 
she  scrutinize  very  closely  as  to  the  nationality  of  the  seamen 
impressed,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Chesapeake,  boarded  off  the 
coast  of  Virginia,  where,  of  four  of  the  crew  taken  as  deserters, 
three  were  of  American  birth.  In  the  retaliatory  measures* 
between  France  and  England,  to  prevent  trade  and  commerce 
with  either  power,  our  ves^s.  as  neutrals,  became  the  prey  of  both 
hostile  nations.  The  affair  oi  tbe  Chesapeake  intensiHed  the  feel- 
ing already  deep ;  Jefferson  ordered  all  British  ships-of-war  out 
of  tbe  waters  of  the  United  States,  and  congress  laid  an  embargo 
on  American  vessels,  forbidding  them  to  leave  port,  to  the  great 
injury  of  American  commerce. 

In  the  West,  British  emissaries  were  busy  arousing  the  north- 
western savages  to  war  against  the  United  States.  Harrison's 
zeal  and  activity  in  divesting  the  Indian  titles  to  western  lands, 
was  no  inconsiderable  provocative.  In  September,  1809,  he  had 
held  a  treaty  at  Fort  Wayne  with  the  Dela wares,  Potawattomies, 
Miamis,  Ejckapoos,  Weas  and  Eel  Eiver  Indians,  who,  in  consid- 
eration of  $2,350  as  annuities,  and  (8,200  of  presents  in  hand, 
ceded  to  the  United  States  a  large  tract  of  country,  comprising 
near  three  million  acres  of  land  in  Indiana,  extending  up  the  Wa- 
bash above  Terr6  Haute,  and  interiorly  to  include  the  middle 
waters  of  White  river,  and  trenching  upon  the  home  and  hunting 
ground  of  the  great  Shawnee  warrior,  Tecumseh,  whose  nation 
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was  not  a  party  to  the  treaty^  and  who  denounced  it  as  nigust  and 
illegal. 

At  a  council^  invited  by  Governor  Harrison  and  held  at  Vin- 
ceunes,  August  12,  1810,  Tecuiuseh,  followed  by  400  warriors, 
maintained  that  all  the  northwestern  tribes  were  one  nation,  hold- 
ing their  lauds  in  common,  and  that  without  the  consent  of  all 
the  tribes  concerned,  no  treaty  of  purchase  and  cession  was  valid; 
that  his  purpose  was  to  wrest,  power  &om  the  village  chiefs 
and  put  it  in  the  hands  of  the  war  chiefs.  Nor  did  he  deny  having 
threatened  to  kill  the  chiefs  who  had  treacherously  signed*  the 
treaty.  An  angry  discussion  arose  between  Harrison  and  Tecum- 
seh,  the  latter  boldly  avowing  his  purpose  to  hold  the  lands  con- 
veyed by  the  treaty^  and  resist  the  further  intrusion  of  the 
whites.  He  made  an  impassioned  and  bitter  recital  of  the  wrongs 
and  aggressioDs  of  the  whites  upon  the  Indians,  declaring  they 
had  been  driven  back  from  the  sea  coast  now  to  be  pushed  into 
the  lakes.  HaiTlsou  ridiculed  his  pretensions  and  the  wrongs  of 
his  people^  whereupon  Tecumseh  sprang  to  his  feet,  and  excitedly 
charged  his  Excellency  Mith  cheating  and  imposing  upon  the  Ind- 
ians. His  red  warriors^  inflamed  by  his  vehement  manner,  sim- 
iiltaneously  siezed  their  tomahawks  and  brandished  their  war 
clubs,  as  if  ready  for  the  work  of  massacre.  A  moment  of  silent 
but  awful  suspense  to  the  whites,  who  were  unarmed,  followed. 
Ko  further  demonstration  was  however  made,  and  Tecumseh^ 
spumed  by  Harrison,  retired,  detennined  to  adhere  to  the  old 
boundary. 

The  iU-feelmg,  steadily  on  the  increase,  between  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain,  was  early  ax)prehended  by  the  savages 
through  the  machinationsof  British  agents  and  traderson  the  noith- 
western  frontier.  Nicholas  Jarrott,  of  Gahokia,  having  just 
returned  from  a  trip  to  Prairie  du  Chieu,  made  affidavit,  June  28, 
1809,  that  British  agents  and  traders  at  that  post,  and  on  the  fron- 
tiers of  Canada,  were  inciting  the  Indians  to  hostility,  and  fitting 
them  out  with  guns  and  ammunition  for  demonstrations  against 
the  western  settlers.*  The  savages  were  greatly  emboldened  by 
these  friendly  offers  to  commit  depredations  u|)on  the  American 
settlements.  In  July,  1810,  a  band  of  Potawattomies,  from  Illinois, 
made  a  raid  upon  a  settlement  in  Missouri,  opposite  the  mouth  of 
the  Gasconade,  stealing  horses  and  other  property.  The  owners, 
with  their  friends  to  the  number  of  six,  made  pursuit.  The  Ind- 
ians, who  were  discovered  at  tlie  distance  of  a  few  miles,  to  baffle 
their  pursuers,  changed  their  course.  The  whites,  after  a  fatiguing 
march,  went  into  camp,  and  neglecting  to  post  a  guard,  fell  soundly 
asleep.  In  the  night,  the  Indians,  with  demoniac  yells,  pounced 
upon  the  sleepers  ana  tomahawked  all  but  two.  The  survivors 
speedily  spread  the  dreadful  tidings,  which  created  great  excite- 
ment at  the  time.  The  proof  from  various  circumstances  being 
clear  that  the  murderers  were  Potawattomies.  the  governor  of 
Missouri  made  a  requisition  upon  the  governor  oi  Illinois  for  t^em. 
During  the  same  year,  hostile  demonstrations  were  made  by  the 
Sac  and  Fox  nations,  of  Illinois,  against  Fort  Madison,  situate 
on  the  west  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  above  the  DesMoines  Kapids. 
Hostilities  also  existed  between  the  lowas  and  Osages,  both  resid- 

*ADnal8  of  the  West,— Appendix.    This  was,  however,  denied  by  a  cominuoioatioa 
from  Messrs.  Blealdy  and  Portier,tlie  parties  implicated,  of  Prairie  du  Chlen. 
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iiig  west  ot  the  Mississippi.  In  1811,  the  Indians  committed 
many  morders  aiK>n  the  whites  hi  Illinois.  Near  the  forks  of  Shoal 
creek,  on  the  2d  of  June,  the  family  of  one  Cox  being  absent, 
except  a  yoong  man  and  woman,  a  party  of  savages  killed  the 
former,  mangling  his  body  horribly,  stole  the  horses,  and  carried 
off  the  girl  a  prisoner.  The  Coxes  and  neighbors,  to  the  number 
of  eight  or  ten.  made  pursuit,  and  some  50  miles  north  of  the  pres- 
ent Springfield,  overtook  the  Indians,  re-captured  their  property, 
and  during  the  rambling  fight,  the  girl,  after  being  wounded  by  a 
tomahawk  in  the  hip,  made  her  escape  and  joiued  her  friends.  In 
the  same  month,  at  the  lower  part  of  the  present  city  of  Alton, 
where  a  Mr.  Price  and  another  named  Ellis,  were  plowing  com, 
a  party  of  Indians  were  observed  approaching  a  spring  in  the 
vicinity,  where  there  was  a  cabin.  The  whites  unMtehed  their 
horses  and  seized  their  guns;  but  the  Indians  declared  themselves 
friendly,  and  one  of  them,  a  tall,  stout  fellow,  laid  down  his  gun 
and  gave  Price  his  hand,  but  in  so  doing,  held  him  fast  while  the 
otliers  tomahawked  him  to  death.  At  this,  his  companion  bounded 
on  his  horse  and  made  good  his  escape,  with  a  wounded  thigh.* 
But  we  will  not  further  detail  these  horrid  Indian  butcheries. 
The  people  saw  their  imminence,  and  began  to  make  preparations 
for  defence.  Forts  and  stockades  began  to  be  built,  and  in  July 
of  the  same  year,  a  company  of  ^^  rangers,"  or  mounted  rifiemen, 
was  raised  and  organized  in  the  Goshen  settement  of  Illinois. 

Congress,  in  1811,  passed  an  act  for  the  organization  of  10  com- 
panies of  mounted  rangers,  to  protect  the  frontiers  of  the  West. 
These  companies  constituted  the  17th  United  States  regiment, 
and  Colonel  William  Eussel,  an  old  Indian  fighter  of  Kentucky, 
was  assigned  to  its  command.  The  companies  were  generally 
made  up  of  frontier  citizens,  who  had  the  additional  stimulus  in 
Uieir  duties  of  immediately  defending  their  homes,  kindred  and 
neighbors.  Each  ranger  had  to  furnish  his  own  horse,  provisions 
and  equipments  all  complete,  and  the  recompense  from  the  govern- 
ment was  one  dollar  per  day.  They  appointed  their  own  company 
officers,  and  were  enlisted  for  one  year.  Four  companies  were 
allotted  to  the  defence  of  Illinois,  whose  respective  captains  were, 
Samuel  and  William  B.  Whitesides,  James  B.  Moore,  and  Jacob 
Short.  Independent  cavalry  companies  were  also  organized  for 
the  protection  of  the  remote  settlements  in  the  lower  W^abash 
country,  of  which  Willis  Hargrave,  William  McHeniy,  Nathaniel 
Journey,  Captain  Craig,  at  Shawneetown,  and  William  Boon,  on 
the  Big  Muddy,  were,  I'espectively,  commanders,  ready  on  short 
notice  of  Indian  outrages,  to  make  pursuit  of  the  depredators. 
These  ranging  companies  performed  most  efficient  service  in  the 
protection  of  the  settlements  in  Illinois  against  the  savage  foe. 
The  rangers  and  mounted  militia,  in  times  of  supposed  peril,  con- 
stantly scoured  the  conntiy  a  considerable  distance  in  advance  of 
the  frontier  settlers ;  and  yet  the  savages  would  often  prowl 
through  the  settlements,  commit  outrages,  and  elude  successful 
pursuits 

Great  numbers  of  block-house  forts,  or  stations  for  the  security 
of  families,  were  built,  extending  from  the  Illinois  river  to  the 
Kaskaskia,  thence  to  the  United  Stated  salines,  near  the  present 
town  of  Equality,  up  the  Ohio  and  Wabash,  and  nearly  to  all  set- 

'Beynoid's  Pioneer  History. 
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tiements  iu  lUiuois.  Some  of  these  forts  were  situated  asfollows: 
One  on  the  present  site  of  the  town  of  Garlyle^  one  a  small  dis- 
tance above  the  present  town  of  Aviston,  known  as  Journey's 
fort ;  two  on  the  east  side  of  Shoal  creek,  known  as  Hill's  and 
Jones'  forts ;  one  a  few  miles  southeast  oi  the  present  town  of 
Lebanon,  on  the  west  side  of  Looking-glass  prairie,  known  as 
Chambers'  fort;  on  the  Kaskaskia  river  were  JVIidaleton's  and 
Going's  forts;  one  on  Doza  creek,  a  few  miles  from  its  month, 
known  as  Nat.  Hill's ;  two  in  the  Jourdan  settlement,  eastern 
part  of  Franklin  county,  on  the  road  to  the  salt  works ;  one  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Illinois  river,  and  later,  John  OampbeU,  a  United 
States  officer,  erected  a  small  block-house  on  the  west  bank  of  the 
Illinois  ^Prairie  Marcot),  19  nules  above  its  mouth.  More  preten- 
tious military"  stations  were  established  on  the  Mississippi,  oppo- 
site the  mouth  of  the  Missouri,  to  guard  the  river ;  and  on  Silver 
creek,  near  Troy.  But  the  main  military  depot  was  established 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  northwest  of  the  present  town  of  Edwards- 
ville,  called  Camp  Eussell,  in  honor  of  the  colonel  commanding 
the  10  ranging  companies. 

The  simplest  form  of  block-house  forts  consisted  of  a  single 
house  built  of  logs,  compactly  laid  up  a  story  and  a  half  or  two 
stories  high,  with  the  comers  closely  trimmed,  to  prevent  'scaling. 
The  walls  of  thelower  story  were  provided  with  port-holes ;  tbe  door 
was  made  of  thick  puncheons,  and  was  strongly  barred  on  the 
inside.  The  upper  story  projected  over  the  lower  three  or  four 
feet,  with  port-holes  through  the  floor  of  the  projecting  part, 
which  commanded  the  walls  and  space  below  against  any  Indian 
attempts  to  force  an  entrance.  They  attbrdc^  entire  security 
against  the  rude  arts  of  savage  war,  but  were  only  single 
family  forts.  A  stockade  fort  consisted  of  four  block-houses, 
as  described  above,  or  larger,  placed  one  at  each  comer  of  a 
square  piece  of  ground,  of  dimensions  ample  enough  to  accommo- 
date the  number  of  people  seeking  shelter  therein.  The  interven- 
ing space  was  filled  up  with  timbers  or  logs,  firmly  set  on  end  in 
the  ground,  and  extending  upwards  12  or  15  feet.  This  was  tlie 
stockade  into  whose  sides  port-holes  were  cut,  high  enough  to  be 
above  the  head,  and  to  which  platforms  were  raise<l,  from  which 
to  fire  upon  the  enemy.  There  were  also  port-holes  in  the  project* 
ing  walls  of  the  comer  block-houses,  which  thub  commanded  the 
whole  of  the  stockade  walls  on  the  outside.  Within  the  stockade, 
cabins  were  built  for  the  families  to  live  in.  Wells  were  dug  for 
water,  or,  possibly,  the  site  was  selected  over  a  spring.  There 
were  usually  two  heavy  entrance  gates  in  the  stockade  walls, 
securely  barred  on  the  inside,  and  large  enough  to  admit  teams* 
In  times  of  extra  peril,  horses,  and  sometimes  other  valuable  do- 
mestic animals,  were  taken  into  the  stockade  over  night  for  safety. 
If  the  fort  was  not  built  out  on  the  prairie,  the  woods  was  invaria- 
bly cleared  back  some  distance,  so  as  to  aftbrd  no  place  of  con- 
cealment to  the  stealthy  enemy.  It  was  often  hazanlous  to  first 
open  the  gates  of  a  morning.  Milking  parties,  upon  their  errands, 
were  not  unfrequently  attacked  by  the  skulking  red  foe.  At 
times,  sentinels  were  often  posted  during  the  night,  as  in  tihe  case 
of  regular  garrisons. 

The  most  notable,  as  also  the  largest^  strongest,  and  best 
appointed  in  every  respect  of  the  stocki^e  forts,  was  Fort  Russell, 
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established  by  Governor  Edwards  early  in  1812^  about  1^  miles 
northwest  of  the  present  Edwardsville,  then  on  the  extreme  north- 
em  frontier.  The  cannon  of  Louis  XI Y,  which  had  done  service 
for  many  years  in  the  ancient  Fort  GhadreSy  were  removed  thither 
and  placed  in  position,  where,  if  they  served  no  other  purpose, 
their  thunder  tones  reverberated  over  the  broad  expanse  of  wilder- 
ness prairie,  and  upon  days  of  festivity,  dress  parade,  and  other 
displays,  added  eclat  to  the  occasions.  This  stockade  was  made  the 
main  depot  for  military  stores,  and  became  also  the  general  ren- 
dezvous for  the  militia  volunteers,  rangers  and  regulars,  as  well  as 
the  great  paint  d^ivppui  for  the  organization  of  expeditions  into 
the  country  of  savages  on  the  Peoria  lake.  The  only  United  States 
regulars,  however,  which  camped  at  this  fort  during  the  war,  was 
a  small  company,  under  the  command  of  Captain  Kamsey,  early 
in  the  spring  of  1812. 

When  Governor  Edwards,  during  the  perilous  times  of  1812,  with 
Indian  hostilities  threatening  on  every  hand,  assumed  command 
of  the  Illinois  forces,  it  was  here  that  he  established  his  head- 
quarters. Here  was  gathered  about  him  the  beauty  and  chivaJry 
of  those  days.  Within  the  protecting  walls  of  this  stockade, 
defend^  without  and  within  by  brave,  stout  hearts,  were  attracted 
and  found  shelter,  much  of  the  talent,  fashion  and  wealth  of  the 
country ;  and  here,  his  Excellency,  not  devoid  of  a  natural  love  for 
display  and  parade,  presided  with  a  courtly  grace  and  stately  dig- 
nity well  befitting  his  fine  personal  appearance  and  his  many 
accomplishments. 

Early  in  the  year  1811,  numerous  were  the  complaints  of  horses 
being  stolen,  houses  plundered,  and  alleged  murders  committed 
by  the  savages.  Governor  Clark,  of  Missouri,  after  the  mui-def  of 
the  four  citizens  near  the  mouth  or  the  Gasconade,  in  August,  IBIO. 
made  a  requisition  upon  Governor  Edwards  for  the  authors  or 
the  crime.  The      latter     also  wanted  the  tribes  on  the  Illi- 

nois to  surrender  the  murderers  of  the  Cox  boy  and  Price,  before 
noticed,  and  to  deliver  up  the  property  stolen  by  the  Indians  for 
two  years  past.  To  eftect  these  objects,  he  commissioned  Captain 
Samuel  Levering,  an  intelligent  and  discreet  officer,  who  was  fit- 
ted out  with  a  l^at  by  Governor  Clark,  duly  provisioned,  manned 
and  equipped.  Levering  was  accompanied  by  Captain  Herbert 
Henry  Swearingen,  a  Potawattomie  named  Wish-ha,  and  eight 
oarsmen,  who  signed  articles  to  act  as  boatmen  and  soldiers,  each 
armed  with  a  gun.  They  started  from  Cahokia  for  Peoria,  July 
25,  1811.  Before  leaving  the  Mississippi,  they  'met  (captain 
Whitesides  with  his  rangers  from  the  block-house,  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Illinois,  who  informed  them  of  firing  on  a  party  of  Sacs 
ascending  the  Illinois,  but  that  this  ^'summons"  was  disregarded. 
At  Prairie  Marcot,  they  found  Lt.  Campbell  and  his  force  of  17 
men.  On  the  3d  of  August  they  arrived  at  Peoria,  and  met 
Mr.  Forsythe,  the  government  Indian  agent,  who,  by  his  long  res- 
idence among  the  Indians,  was  thoroughly  versed  in  their  tongue. 
The  principal  chief  of  the  Potawattomies  there  was  Masseno, 
better  known  as  Gomo.  To  him  Mr.  Forsythe  had  previously 
delivered  a  letter  from  Governor  Clark,  demanding  a  surrender 
of  the  Gasconade  murderers.  Gomo  was  thought  to  be  not  unfa- 
vorable to  the  surrender,  but  claimed  to  not  have  power  to  enforce 
his  sole  will  against  so  many.    Here  Captain  Levering  learned^ 
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fix)m  a  Frencliman,  named  Jacques  Mettie,  the  whereabouts  of  the 
murderers  on  Shoal  creek,  who  were  Potawattomies.  A  French- 
man, named  Foumier,  was  sent  forward  to  apprise  Gomo  of  the 
arrival  of  Captain  Levering  with  a  letter  for  him  ftom  Governor 
Edwards;  but  an  Lidian  had  preceded  him,  and  reported  that 
Levering  was  accompanied  by  a  force  of  50  men,  and  Gomo  was 
unwilling  to  meet  him  without  an  armed  escort  of  14  warriors. 
On  the  morning  of  the  5th,  however,  the  chief  raised  the  Ameri- 
can flag,  and  in  answer  to  a  message,  called  and  received  the 
governor's  letter  from  the  bands  of  Levering.  He  immediately 
sent  out  his  young  men  to  call  together  in  council  all  his  chiefs, 
who  were  mostly  absent  on  distant  journeys.  Gomo  professed 
his  readiness  to  do  justice  to  the  Americans,  so  far  as  his  power 
extended.  Levering  gave  Gomo  tobacco  to  be  sent  as  a  present 
with  a  message  to  the  chiefs,  and  retired.  The  murderers  of  Price 
were  found  to  be  five  brothers,  Polsawines. 

In  the  meantime,  Capt  Levering  and  Mr.  Foumier  made  a  visit 
to  the  Indian  towns  some  20  miles  up  the  Illinois  river.  Gomo's 
town  was  still  some  4  miles  farther  on  and  back  of  the  river 
bottom,  where  they  arrived  late  one  night.  They  were  hospitably 
entertained  in  the  wigwam  of  the  chi^,  which  was  built  of  bark 
and  afforded  lodging  room  for  30  or  more  persons.  It  was  25  by 
50  feet  on  the  inside;  sleeping  bunks,  6  by  7,  and  5  feet  high  were 
arranged  around  the  lodge,  upon  which  the  Indians  slept  or 
lounge<l,  with  their  heads  pointing  towai-d  tlie  centre  of  the  room 
and  their  feet  toward  the  walls.  Captain  Levering  and  his 
companions  were  honored  with  one  next  to  that  of  the  chief  and 
his  family.  Although  it  was  late  when  the  visitors  arrived,  a 
dish  of  new  com  was  set  before  them  by  the  chiePs  squaw,  and 
while  they  were  partaking  of  it,  the  chief  smoked  his  pipe,  as 
also  the  men,  who  generally  quitted  their  sleepmg  places  and 
squatted  around  the  lodge  fires  in  the  centre,  ^^in  all  the  solemnity 
of  profound  smoking,"  as  a  mark  of  etiquette  due  to  strangers.* 

In  his  frequent  informal  communications  with  the  Indians, 
Captain  Levering  learned  much  of  their  internal  polity  and  their 
feelings  toward  the  Americans,  whom  they  regarded  as  their  ene- 
mies, notwithstanding  their  professions  of  peace  and  friendship 
for  them.  Their  adroitness  in  diplomacy  is  well  disclosed  in  the 
replies  of  the  chiefs  to  Captain  Levering ;  their  most  customary 
evasions  to  deliver  up  any  of  their  braves,  charged  with  crime, 
being,  that  they  had  departe^l  with  such  and  such  chiefs  on  an 
expedition ;  €hat  they  had  no  control  over  them ;  that  it  was  not 
their  business,  and  did  not  concern  them,  etc.  The  ambition  of 
the  young  braves  to  be  able  to  exclaim,  during  their  orgies,  "I  am 
a  man:  who  can  gainsay  it!  I  have  killed  an  Osage !  I  have  killed 
a  whit/C  P  stimulated  them  to  the  commission  of  outrages ;  while 
their  frequent  immunity  from  punishment,  led  them  to  infer  inac- 
tivity, if  not  fear,  on  the  part  of  the  whites.  Gk>mo  was  anxious 
the  chiefs  should  attend  at  the  delivery  of  tlie  governor's  address, 
and  hear  for  themselves,  so  that  they  could  not  afterwards  charge 
him  with  fear  or  treachery,  and  denounce  him  as  ^'sngar  mouth." 
In  a  conversation,  Gomo  spoke  of  seeing  Washington  at  Phila- 
delphia, in  1793,  and  his  elder  brother  remembered  the  time  when 
the  British  put  the  Indians  in  the  front  of  battle. 

'  *M.  W.  Edwards'  Life  of  his  Father. 
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A  number  of  chiefs  and  warriors  Laving  arrived^  iu  obedience  to 
Gomo's  summons,  they  indulged  their  contempt  in  a  little  act  of 
offensiveness  by  displaying  the  American  flag  union  dowu.  Caip- 
tain  Levering,  inclining  to  attribute  this  to  their  ignorance, 
attempted  to  explain  its  meaning,  to  which  they  replied  that 
they  knew  it.  But  on  the  morning  following,  the  flag  was  dis- 
played union  up.  The  Indians  in  council  difiered  as  to  the  policy 
to  be  adopted,  regarding  the  demand  of  the  Americans  for  the 
surrender  of  the  murderers  and  the  stolen  property.  The  ofleud- 
ers  were  greatly  scattered,  receiving  the  protection  of  chiefs  hun- 
dreds of  miles  away.  Oomo  favored  the  sending  of  an  Indian 
commission  for  them,  but  foresaw  that  it  would  be  said  to  him 
that  he  belonged  on  the  Illinois,  and  that  he  better  attend  to 
his  own  tribe  j  and  he  dishked  the  cowardly  appearance  of  hav- 
ing made  the  attempt  and  failed.  Others  opposed  the  surrender 
of  anything  but  the  stolen  property.  Meanwhile,  the  British 
inspired  the  policy  of  sending  Little  Chief,  who  was  a  "talkative 
fellow,"  to  give  the  Americans  any  amount  of  assuiiince  to 
answer  present  purposes,  with  which  these,  like  many  previous 
outrages,  soon  to  be  covered  by  passing  events,  would  likewise 
directly  blow  over.  Little  Chief,  in  a  preliminary  conversation 
with  Captain  Levering,  indicated  his  displeasure  by  saying  that 
he  hoped  the  letter  of  the  governor  would  be  fully  told  them 
as  it  was  written,  at  which  insinuation  Mr.  Forsythe,  the 
interpreter,  became  not  a  little  incensed. 

On  the  morning  of  the  16th  of  August,  1811,  Captain  Levering 
being  informed  that  the  Indians  were  ready  to  proceed  to  the 
council  chamber,  promptly  repaired  thitber,  accomx)anied  by  his 
leading  men  and  the  inhabitants  of  Peoria  whom  he  had  invited. 
After  a  preliminary  "talk"  on  the  part  of  Captain  Levering,  and 
smoking  the  pipe,  the  address  of  Governor  Edwards,  dated  Kas- 
kaskia,  July  2l8t,  was  slowly  delivered  to  them  and  carefully 
interpreted.  It  was  addressed  "to  the  chiefs  and  warriors  of 
the  tribes  of  Potawattomies,  residing  on  the  Illinois  river  and 
its  waters,  in  the  territory  of  Illinois.'^  The  governor  explained 
to  them  how  faithfully  the  president  had  carried  out  aU  treaty 
obligations  with  the  Indians,  and  that  it  was  his  great  desire  to 
have  his  red  and  white  children  live  in  peace  and  friendship;  that 
the  tomahawk  and  scalpiug-knife  had  been  for  a  long  time  bmied, 
but  that  a  storm  seemed  now  to  be  gathering ;  that  the  whites 
were  being  plundered  and  murdered,  citing  a  number  of  acts  of 
hostility  and  giving  the  names  of  Indians  who  had*  committed 
them ;  that  the  relatives  and  friends  of  these  victims  cried  aloud  to 
the  Great  Spirit,  their  hearts  aflame  with  revenge,  and  who  could 
onlj  be  repressed  from  instant  war  by  showing  them  that  these 
acts  of  barbarity  were  not  approved  by  the  nations  of  the  authors 
of  them,  whom  he  demanded  to  be  surrendered  for  trial.  Allusion 
was  also  made  to  the  British  emissaries  among  them,  who  flat- 
tere<l,  deceived  and  instigated  them  to  the  commission  of  these 
horrible  acts }  concluding  with  a  full  explanation  of  the  power  and 
resources  of  the  American  nation. 

After  the  reading  of  the  address  the  council  dispersed,  and  on 
the  following  day  Gomo  made  the  subjoined  reply,  which  was 
interpreted  and  written  down  on  the  spot,  and  is  not  only  very 
interesting  to  peruse  but  shows  this  chief  to  have  been  the  pos- 
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sessor  of  a  high  order  of  intellect.  After  inTitiiig  attention  to 
his  words,  and  expressing  gladness  for  the  opportonity,  Oomo 
spoke  as  follows : 

"  You  see  the  color  of  our  skin.  The  Great  Bpirit,  when  he  made 
and  disposed  of  man,  placed  the  red-skins  in  this  land,  and  those  who 
wore  hats,  on  the  other  side  of  the  big  waters.  When  the  Great  Spirit 
placed  us  on  this  ground,  we  knew  nothing  but  what  was  fur- 
nished to  us  by  nature.  We  made  use  of  our  stone  axes,  stone  knives 
and  earthen  vessels,  and  clothed  ourselves  from  the  skins  of  the  beasts 
of  the  forest.  Yet,  we  were  contented !  When  the  French  first  made 
large  canoes,  they  crossed  the  wide  waters  to  this  country,  and  on  first 
seeing  the  red  i)eople,  they  were  rejoiced.  They  told  us  that  we  must 
consider  ourselves  as  the  children  of  the  French,  and  they  would  be 
our  father ;  the  country  was  a  good  one,  and  they  would  change  goods 
for  skins. 

"Formerly,  we  all  lived  in  one  large  village.  In  that  village  there  was 
only  one  chief,  and  all  things  went  on  well ;  but  since  our  intercourse 
witJi  the  whites,  there  are  almost  as  many  chiefis  as  we  have  young 
men. 

**  At  the  the  time  of  the  taking  of  Canada,  when  the  British  and  the 
French  were  fighting  for  the  same  country,  the  Indians  were  solicited 
to  take  part  in  uiat  war-Hsince  which  time  ttiere  have  been  among  us  a 
number  of  foolish  young  men.  The  whites  ought  to  have  staid  on  the 
other  side  of  the  waters,  and  not  have  troubled  us  on  this  side.  If  we 
are  fools,  the  whites  are  the  cause  of  it.  From  the  commencement  of 
their  wars,  they  used  many  persuasions  with  tbe  Indians  ;  they  made 
them  presents  of  merchandise  in  order  to  get  them  to  join  and  assist  in 
their  Dattles-~since  which  time  there  have  always  been  fools  among  us, 
and  the  whites  are  blameable  for  it. 

"  The  British  asked  the  Indians  to  assist  them  in  their  wars  with  the 
Americans,  telling  them  that  if  we  allowed  the  Americans  to  remain 
upon  our  lands,  they  would  in  time  take  the  whole  country,  and  we  would 
then  have  no  place  to  go  to.  Some  of  the  Indians  did  join  the  British,  but 
all  did  not;  some  of  this  nation,  in  particular,  did  not  Join  tbem. 
The  British  persisted  in  urging  upon  us  that  if  we  did  not  assist  them  in 
driving  the  Americans  from  our  lands,  our  wives  and  children  would 
be  miserable  for  the  remainder  of  our  days.  In  the  course  of  that  war, 
the  American  general,  Clark,  came  to  Kaskaskia,  and  sent  for  the 
chiefs  on  this  river  to  meet  him  there.  We  attended,  and  he  desired  us 
to  remain  still  and  quiet  in  our  own  villages,  saying  that  the  Americans 
were  able  of  themselves  to  fight  the  British.  You  Americans  genendly 
speak  sensibly  and  plainly.  At  the  treaty  of  Greenville,  General  Wayne 
spoke  to  us  in  the  same  sensible  and  clear  manner.  I  have  listened  with 
attention  to  you  both.  At  the  treaty  of  Greenville,  General  Wayne  told 
us  that  the  tomahawk  must  be  buried,  and  even  thrown  into  the  great 
lake ;  and  should  any  white  man  murder  an  Indian,  he  should  be 
delivered  up  to  the  Indians ;  and  we  on  our  part,  should  deliver  up 
the  red  men  who  murdered  a  white  person  to  the  Americans.  [Mi^ 
take]. 

"A  Potawattomie  Indian,  by  the  name  of  Turkey  Foot,  killed  an 
American,  for  which  he  was  demanded  of  us  :  and  although  he  was  a 
great  warrior,  we  killed  him  ourselves  in  satisfaction  for  his  murders. 
Some  of  the  Kickapoos  killed  an  American.  They  were  demanded, 
were  given  up,  and  were  tied  up  with  ropes  around  their  necks  for 
the  murders.  This  was  not  what  the  chief,  who  made  the  demand, 
promised,  as  they  were  put  to  death  in  another  manner.  Our  custom  is 
to  tie  up  a  dog  that  way  when  we  make  a  sacrifice.  Now,  listen  to  me 
well  in  what  I  have  to  say  to  you. 

'^Some  time  ago,  one  of  our  young  men  was  drunk  at  St.  Louis,  and 
was  killed  by  an  American.  At  another  time,  some  person  stole  a  horse 
near  Cahokia.  The  citizens  of  the  village  followed  the  trail,  met  an 
innocent  Kickapoo.  on  his  way  to  Kaskaskia,  and  killed  him.  Last 
fall,  on  the  other  side,  and  not  fea  trom  Fort  Wayne,  a  Wyandot  Indian 
set  fire  to  the  prairie  ;  a  settler  came  out  and  asked  him  how  he  came 
to  set  fire.    The  Indian  answered  that  he  was  out  hunting*    The  set- 
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tier  struck  the  Indian  and  continued  to  beat  him  till  they  were  parted, 
when  another  settler  shot  the  Indian.  This  summer,  a  Cnippewa  Ind- 
ian, at  Detroit,  was  looking  at  a  gun,  when  it  went  off  accidentally  and 
shot  an  American.  The  Chippewa  was  demanded,  delivered  up  and 
executed.  Is  this  the  way  General  Wayne  exhibits  his  charity  to  the 
red-ekins?  Whenever  an  instance  of  this  kind  happens,  it  is  usual  for 
the  red-skins  to  regard  it  as  an  accident  You  Americans  think  that  all 
the  mischiefs  that  are  committed  are  known  to  the  chiefs,  and  immedi- 
ately call  on  them  for  the  surrender  of  the  offenders.  We  know  noth- 
ing of  them  ;  our  business  is  to  hunt,  in  order  to  feed  our  women  and 
cfaiidren.  It  is  generally  supposed  that  we  red-skins  are  always  in  the 
wrong.  If  we  kill  a  hog,  we  are  called  fools  or  bad  men  ;  the  same,  or 
worse,  is  said  of  us  if  we  kill  an  horned  animal ;  vet  you  do  not  toke 
into  consideration  that,  while  the  whites  are  hunting  along  our  rivers, 
killing  our  deer  and  bears,  we  do  not  speak  ill  of  tnem.  When  the 
Frencn  came  to  Niagara,  Detroit,  Mackinaw  and  Chicago,  they  built  no 
ibrts  or  garrisons,  nor  did  the  English,  who  came  after  them  ;  but  when 
the  Americans  came,  all  ift  as  changed.  They  build  forts,  and  garrisons 
and  blockades  wherever  they  go.  From  these  facts,  we  infer  that  they 
Intend  to  make  war  upon  us.  Whenever  the  United  States  make  the 
Indians  presents,  they  afterwards  say  that  we  must  give  them  such  a 
tract  of  land ;  and  after  a  good  many  presents,  they  ask  for  a  larger 
piece.  This  is  the  way  we  have  been  served.  This  is  the  way  of  extend- 
ing to  us  charity.  Formerly,  when  the  French  were  here,  they  made 
us  laiige  presents ;  so  have  the  English ;  but  the  Americans,  in  giving 
their  presents,  have  asked  a  piece  of  land  in  return.  8uch  has  been  the 
treatment  of  the  Americans. 

"  If  the  whites  had  kept  on  the  other  side  of  the  waters,  these  acci- 
dents would  not  have  happened ;  we  could  not  have  crossed  the  wide 
waters  to  have  killed  them  there ;  but  they  came  here  and  turned  the 
Indians  into  confusion.  If  an  Indian  goes  into  their  village,  like  a  dog  he 
is  hunted  and  threatened  with  death.  The  ideas  of  the  Potawattomies, 
Ottawas  and  Chlppewas  are,  that  we  wish  to  live  peaceable  with  all  man- 
kind, and  attend  lo  our  hunting  and  other  pursuits,  that  we  may  be 
able  to  provide  Cor  the  wants  of  our  women  and  children.  But  there 
remains  a  lurking  dissatisfaction  in  the  breasts  and  minds  of  some  of 
our  young  men.  This  has  occasioned  the  late  mischiefs  which,  at  the 
time,  were  unknown  to  the  chiefe  and  warriors  of  the  nation.  I  am  sur- 
prised at  such  threatenings  to  the  chiefs  and  warriors  (old  people),  who 
are  inclined  entirely  for  peace.  The  desires  of  the  chiefs  and  warriors 
are  to  plant  com  and  pursue  the  deer.  Do  you  think  it  possible  for  us  to 
deliver  the  murderers  here  to-day  ?  Think  you,  my  friends,  what  would 
be  the  consequence  of  a  war  between  the  Americans  and  Indians.  In 
times  passed,  when  some  of  us  were  engaged  in  it,  many  women  were 
left  in  a  distressful  condition.  Should  war  now  take  place,  the  distress 
would  be,  in  comparison,  much  more  general.  This  is  all  I  have  to  say 
on  the  part  of  myself  and  warriors  of  my  village.  I  thank  you  for  your 
patient  attention  to  my  words.''* 

Captain  Levering  replied  to  them,  giving  a  resume  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  ^hite  settlers  oii  this  continent,  and  their  contact  with 
the  red  men.  He  denied  that  the  forts  at  Chicago,  Fort  Wayne, 
or  the  one  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri,  were  established  to 
threaten  or  make  war  on  the  Indians,  but  that  they  were  built  to 
afford  protection  to  their  friends  5  that  the  Americans,  unlike  the 
British,  had  never  tanght  nor  employed  the  red  men  to  join  in  wars 
and  outrages  upon  the  whites;  that  even  in  the  revolutionary 
straggle  they  had  advised  the  Indians  to  lie  on  their  sldns  at 
home,  raise  com  and  kill  deer,  but  not  to  engage  on  eitheir  side ; 
he  showed  them  their  mistake  regarding  the  treaty  of  Greenville, 
that  all  murderers,  on  either  side,  should  be  delivered  up  to  the  oppo- 
site party ;  that  the  government  at  Washington  would  not  have 

«8ee  Edward^*  life  of  Bdwards. 
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permitted  Wayne  to  do  this,  but  that  all  offenders  against  onr 
laws  must  be  tried  under  the  laws  by  a  jury  of  12  men,  and  that 
justice  would  be  meted  out  to  Indians  the  same  as  the  whites. 

At  the  conclusion.  Little  Chief  said :  '^I  request  you  now  to  take 
the  names  of  the  chiefs  and  warriors,  that  you  may  show  to  your 
father  in  Kaskaskia,  how  ready  we  have  been  to  attend  his  words.'' 
Gomo,  the  day  following,  upon  the  final  adjournment  of  the  coun- 
cil, said :  "We  have  listened  with  patient  attention,  and  I  hope 
that  the  great  Master  of  Light  was  noticing  it.  When  the  Mas- 
ter of  Light  made  man,  he  endowed  those  who  wear  hats  with 
every  gift,  art  and  knowledge.  The  red-skins,  as  you  see,  live  in 
lodges  and  on  the  wilds  of  nature.'^  Tliis  sentiment  evinced  a 
high  appreciation  of  the  relative  status  of  the  two  races. 

Two  horses  only  were  delivered  up,  Little  Chief  promising  to 
return  two  more  to  Cai)tain  Heald,  at  Chicago,  and  Gomo  prom- 
ised to  try  and  return  all,  as  soon  as  they  could  be  found.  The 
murderers  of  the  Coles  party  in  Missouri,  were  revealed  to  be  in  a 
village  about  20  miles  west  of  the  Prophet's  town — Tix)pecanoe; 
that  by  inviting  them  to  Fort  Wayne  with  others  they  might  there 
be  seized  in  the  fall.  But  it  is  said  that  some  of  them  were,  in 
point  of  fact,  with  them  then.  So  ended  Levering's  mission.  By 
the  exposure  incurred  on  the  Illinois,  this  clear  headed  soldier  con- 
tracted disease  and  died  soon  after  his  return  to  Kaska^kia. 

A  mission,  in  charge  of  Joseph  Trotier,  a  sagacious  French. 
Creole  of  Cahokia,  was  also  sent  to  the  Kickapoos,  who  inhabit/ed 
the  countrs*  along  Sugar  Creek  in  the  northern  part  of  the  present 
county  of  Logan.  The  usual  "talks,"  or  speeches,  with  many  fair 
promises  from  this  rather  shrew^  but  treacherous  and  implacable 
nation,  were  had,  which  were  also  written  down  as  yiterpreted. 

But  throughout  the  west  English  emissaries  kept  up  the  dastardly 
work  of  "setting  the  red  men  like  dogs  upon  the  whites,"  in  the 
energetic  language  of  Tecumseh  to  Harrison.  That  great  warrior, 
the  fit  successor  of  Pontiac,  having  conceived  the  plan  of  bring- 
ing the  southern  tribes,  the  Creeks,  Choctaws,  and  Chicasaws, 
into  a  league  with  the  tribes  of  the  north,  to  make  war  against  the 
United  States  till  their  lands  were  restored  to  them,  started  thither 
on  his  errand  in  the  spring  of  1811.  The  puiyoses  of  this  chief- 
tain and  his  brother,  the  one-eyed  Prophet,  being  well  understood 
by  Gov.  Harrison,  he  determined,  during  the  former's  absence,  to 
strike  and  disperse  the  hostile  forces  collected  under  the  latter  at 
Tippecanoe.  He  started  from  Vincennes  in  the  fall  of  1811  and 
arrived  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Prophet's  town  on  the  6th  of  2Jov., 
with  an  effective  force  of  something  over  700  men.  Here  he  was 
met  by  ambassadors  from  the  Prophet,  and  a  suspension  of  hostili- 
ties was  arranged  until  an  interview  on  the  following  day  could  be 
had.  The  governor,  desiring  a  good  piece  of  ground  to  camp 
upon,  allowed  the  treacherous  foe  to  point  it  out;  but  the  site  was 
not  selected  without  examination  and  approval  by  his  officers. 
Upon  this  spot,  before  the  dawn  of  the  following  morning,  the 
stealthy  foe,  with  a  superior  force,  attempted  to  re-enact  the  defeat 
of  St.  Clair  21  years  before.  Under  coyer  of  darkness  he  crept 
upon  the  American  camp,  and  began  a  murderous  attack  with 
savage  fury  uncommon  even  to  him,  and  maintained  it  with  great 
obstinacy;  but  the  surprise  was  not  complete,  and  he  was  ulti- 
mately repulsed  and  xmt  to  flight,  with  a  loss  equaling  that  of  the 
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Americans.  The  loss  of  the  latter  was,  in  killed,  37 ;  mortally 
wounded,  25;  wounded,  126.  The  loss  in  officers  was  particularly 
heavy.  Of  the  Illinoisans  who  fell  here  we  may  mention  Isaac 
White,  for  some  years  the  government  agent  of  the  Ohio  salhies, 
who,  having  received  the  appointment  of  captain  of  a  militia  com- 
pany from  Gov.  Edwards,  in  1810,  joined  the  expedition  of  Gov. 
Harrison.  His  death  was  much  regretted,  and  the  Territorial  Leg- 
islature^ in  1815,  to  perpetuate  his  memory,  named  the  county  of 
White  m  honor  of  him.  Here,  too,  fell  the  gifted  and  brilliant 
young  Major  Joe  Daviess,  whose  deeds  of  valor  have  also  been 
commemorated  in  Illinois  by  naming  a  county  after  him.  The 
intelligence  of  the  battle  of  Tippecanoe  was  peculiarly  alarming 
to  the  settlements  of  Illinois,  so  contiguous  to  these  hordes  of 
savages,  and  additional  measures  were  concocted  as  speedily  as 
circumstances  permitted,  to  meet  the  exigency  of  the  times. 

During  the  winter  of  1811-12,  the  Indians  on  the  Upper  Missis- 
sippi were  very  hostile  and  committed  many  murders.  In  antici- 
pation of  an  early  war  with  the  United  States,  the  British  agent  at 
Prairie  du  Chien,  Gol.  Dixon,  it  was  reported  by  Indian  traders, 
had  engaged  all  the  warriors  of  that  region  to  descend  the  Missis- 
sippi and  exterminate  the  settlements  on  both  sides  of  the  river;* 
but  xipon.  the  breaking  out  of  actual  hostilities  in  June  of  that 
year  there  was  more  pressing  need  for  savage  recruits  in  Canada, 
which  doubtless  saved  the  efiusion  of  much  blood  in  the  denser 
settlements  of  Illinois;  still  many  murders  were  committed.  The 
Lauisiafui  Qazettej  March  21st,  1812,  reports  9  murders  in  the  dis- 
trict of  St.  Charles;  1  at  Fort  Madison;  2  at  the  lead  mines  in 
Illinois,  and  a  party  of  men  who  left  the  Fort  in  February  for  the 
mines,  not  having  been  heard  from,  were  supposed  to  have  fallen 
into  the  hands  <tf  the  savages.  Two  hundred  Winnebagoes  from 
Illinois  made  a  plundering  raid  upon  a  ^''factory  store"  of  the 
United  States,  situated  on  the  west  bank'of  the  Mississippi,  the 
present  site  of  Bellevue.  Lieutenants  Hamilton  and  Yasqnes,  with 
a  small  fcH'ce  of  regulars,  made  a  gallant  defence  and  repulsed  the 
savages. 

A  few  marauding  parties  penetrated  far  down  into  Illinois. 
Andrew  Moore  and  his  son,  on  their  way  home  from  the  Jourdan 
blockhouse^  made  camp  near  the  middle  fork  of  the  Big  Muddy, 
not  far  from  the  crossing  of  the  old  Massac  road.  Here  they  were 
attacked  by  the  savages,  and  after  a  bloody  encounter  both 
father  and  son  were  killed  and  their  horses  stolen.  Moore's 
Prairie  in  the  present  county  of  Jefferson,  perpetuates  their  names. 
At  Tom  Jourdan's  fort,  on  the  road  to  Equality,  three  men  ven- 
tured out  after  dark  to  gather  firewood,  when  they  were  fired 
on  by  Indians  concealed  in  the  brush,  killing  Barbara,  wound- 
ing James  Jourdan,  but  missing  Walker.  A  marauding  band  of 
Winnebagos  attacked  Lee's  settlement  at  Hardscrabble,  about  4 
miles  from  Fort  Dearbon,  near  the  present  junction  of  the  canal 
with  the  Chicago  river,  and  killed  a  Mr.  ^Ibiite  and  a  Canadian  in 
his  employ.    Two  other  men  escaped. 

At  Hill's  Fort,  later  in  the  same  year,  a  band  of  warriors  ap- 
peared. They  removed  the  mud  fhwi  between  the  logs  of  a 
chimney  of  one  of  the  blockhouses,  inserted  a  gun,  and  shot  a  man 
sitting  inside  by  the  fire.    A  soldier  by  the  name  of  Lindley,  in 
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catrying  feed  out  to  his  liorses,  left  the  stockade  gate  open,  for 
which  liie  skulking  foe  made  an  instant  rush,  but  the  occupants 
quickly  slammed  the  gate  shut,  leaving  the  soldier  outside  witii 
the  savages.  He  sheltered  himself  from  their  missiles  among  the 
cattle,  which  directly  stami)eding,  he  managed  by  feats  of  great 
dexterity  to  ride  on  and  under  an  ox,  thus  escaping  the  savages 
and  saving  his  life.  The  Indians  were  meanwhile  engaged  in  a 
fight  at  the  fort  over  the  pickets,  and  were  repulsed  with  loss,  as 
indicated  by  the  trails  of  blood,  they,  as  usual,  carrying  away  the 
wounded  or  dead,* 

In  March,  1812,  Governor  Edwards  sent  Gapt.  Edward  Hebert 
with  another  friendly  message  to  tlie  Indians  residing  on  the  Illinois, 
inviting  them  to  a  coimcil,aud  requesting  traders  of  every  descrip- 
tion to  withdraw  till  the  Indian  att'airs  became  more  settled,  and  if 
the  latter  did  not  instantly  comply  they  need  expect  no  further 
indulgence. 

On  the  16th  of  April,  1812,  His  Excellency  met  in  protracted 
council  at  Cahokia,  with  the  chiefs  and  warriors  of  the  following 
nations:  Of  the  Pottawatomies — Gomo,  Pepper,  White  Hair, 
Little  Sauk,  Great  Speaker.  Yellow  Son,  Snake,  Maukia,  Bull, 
leman,  NeckkeenesskeeshecK,  Ignance,  Pottawatomie  Prophet, 
Pamousa,  Ishkeebee,  Toad,  Manwess,  Pipe  Bird,  Gut  Branch,  The 
South  Wind,  and  the  Black  Bird ;  of  the  Kickapoos— Little  Deer, 
Blue  Eyes  (representative  of  Pamawattau),  Sun  Fi^,  Blind  of  an 
Eye,  Otter,  Makkak,  Yellow  Lips,  Dog  Bird,  and  Black  Seed.  Of 
the  Ottawas — Mittitasse  (representative  of  the  Blackbird),  Kees- 
kagon,  and  Malshwashewii.  Of  the  Chippewas— the  White 
Dog.t 

The  Gk>vemor  delivered  in  person  a  forcible  address  to  them. 
He  spoke  of  the  ardent  desire  of  the  general  government  to  main- 
tain peace  and  harmony  with  all  the  Indian  nations;  defended  the 
United  States  against  the  charge  of  rapacity  for  their  lands; 
warned  them  against  the  arts  and  deceptions  of  the  Shawanee 
Prophet  and  otiier  ^^bad  birds,"  or  evil  counselors,  whom  the 
British  had  sent  among  them ;  portrayed  the  power  and  resources 
of  the  American  nation,  which  desired  not  war  but  peace;  insisted 
that  the  murderers,  whom  they  had  harbored  all  the  time,  notwith- 
standing their  denial  to  Levering,  must  be  surrendered ;  that  he 
understood  well  their  unfriendly  <Usposition  and  Uieeftbrts  at  com- 
binations attempted  to  be  formed  amoug  the  tribes;  warned  them 
tiiat  their  depredations  could  not  be  laid  to  the  Wiimebagos,  who 
were  at  open  hostility;  that  he  was  prepared  with  energetic  mees* 
ures  to  protect  the  whites  and  punish  the  Indians,  &c. 

The  leading  chiefs  of  the  different  tribes  represented  all  deferred 
to  Gomo  as  the  one  who  was  to  answer  the  Governor's  speech, 
which  he  did  on  the  following  day :  He  professed  that  the  words 
of  the  Governor  had  sunk  deep  into  his  heart;  that  he  spoke  the 
sentiments  of  all  the  chiefs  according  to  their  instruction.  He 
declared  the  Great  Spirit  to  be  angry  with  the  red  men  for  selling 
their  lands,  Which  he  had  given  them  to  live  upon,  and  denied  the 
power  of  a  chief  to  sell  lands ;  they  wanted  to  live  in  peace ;  if 
there  was  a  chief  among  them  of  influence  enough  to  deliver  up  a 
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murderer  he  would  like  to  see  him;  if  he  attempted  to  secure  the 
murderers  without  the  consent  of  all  the  chiefs  he  would  be  killed, 
and  that  the  Missouri  murderers  were  Kickapoos;  he  denied  being 
himself  a  great  chief,  and  said  he  could  not  control  his  young  men 
who  were  so  scattered  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  bring  them 
together;  they  had  no  laws  among  them  like  tlie  whites  to  punish 
offenders;  denied  listening  to  evil  birds  or  interfering  between  the 
British  and  Americans.  They  would  not  join  the  British,  for  in 
the  last  war  they  had  left  them  in  the  lurch  and  would  do  so  again. 
When  he  wanted  a  blanket  he  bought  it.  The  British  had  invited 
them  to  aid  them,  but  they  had  sent  them  word  to  fight  their  own 
battles,  that  they  wanted  to  live  in  peace.  He  complained  that 
the  Americans  did  not  live  up  to  their  promises  in  supplying  their 
want8,  and  that  they  had  been  fired  upon  by  whites  in  coming 
down  to  the  council.  Promised  good  behavior,  which  they  hoped 
the  Good  Spirit  would»help  them  to  perfonn,  and  professed  great 
humility.* 

The  Indians  had  brought  their  women  and  children  along  to 
show  his  Excellency,  as  Gfomo  naively  said,  how  ragged  and  needy 
they  were.  This,  together  \idth  their  fair  promises  of  good  be- 
havior and  peaceable  intentions,  had  the  desired  effect  They 
came  away  loaded  with  substantial  presents.  An  early  writer 
says :  ^'The  wild  men  exercised  the  most  diplomacy,  and  made  the 
governor  believe  the  Indians  were  for  peace,  and  that  the  whites 
need  dread  nothing  from  them.  They  promised  enough  to  obtain 
presents,  and  went  off  laughing  at  the  credulity  of  the  whites."! 
Some  of  them  were  in  August  following  concerned  in  the  horrible 
massacre  at  Chicago. 

The  savages  of  the  northwest,  however,  were  thoroughly  stirred 
up  and  did  not  desire  peace;  in  this  the  reports  of  travelers, 
traders, and  spies  all  concurred;  the  red  wampum  was  constantly 
passing  between  the  different  tribes  in  all  parts  of  the  country, 
from  the  Sioux  of  the  St  Peters  to  the  tribes  at  the  head  of  the 
Wabash,  and  a  general  combination  was  fast  ripening.  The 
British  agents  at  Prairie  du  Chien,  Fort  Maiden,  and  other  points, 
in  anticipation  of  a  war  with  the  United  States,  sought  to  enlist 
the  favor  of  the  savages  by  the  distribution  of  large  supplies  of 
goods,  arms  and  ammunition  to  them.  The  English  continued  their 
insults  to  our  flag  upon  the  high  seas,  and  their  government  refus- 
ing to  relinquish  its  offensive  course,  all  hope  of  a  peaceful  issue 
was  abandoned,  and  congress,  on  the  19th  of  June,  1812,  formally 
declared  war  a^inst  Great  Britain.  In  Illinois  the  threatened 
Indian  troubles  had  already  caused  a  more  thorough  organization 
of  the  militia  along  the  frontiers,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Illinois 
down  the  Mississippi  to  the  Ohio,  thence  up  that  stream  and  the 
Wabash  above  Vincennes.  Additional  forts  were  also  built,  one 
towards  the  mouth  of  the  Little  Wabash,  one  at  the  mouth  of  La 
Motte  Creek. 
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Chapter  XXm. 

THE  MASSACEE  AT    CHICAGO— EAELT    HISTOET   OF 

THE  PLACE, 


The  greatest,  as  well  the  most  revoltinff,  massacre  of  whites 
that  ever  occurred  in .  Bliiiois,  was  perpetrated  by  the  Potawat- 
tomie  tribe  of  Isdians,  on  the  site  of  the  present  city  of  Chi- 
cago. 

From  early  Indian  tradition,  it  has  been  gathered  that  the 
mouth  of  the  Chicago  river  was  a  favorite  resort  of  the  Illinois 
tribes  in  very  remote  times.  Besides  its  fishing  facilities,  it  was 
the  only  deep  inlet  from  the  lake  on  its  southwesterly  bend.  The 
portage  between  the  Chicago  and  the  headwaters  of  the  Illinois, 
offered  but  a  narrow  interruption  to  canoe  travel  from  the  great 
lakes  on  the  north  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  It  is  said,  that  the 
Tamaroas  gave  name  to  the  river,  derived  from  Ciiecaqua,  the 
title  of  a  long  succession  of  governing  chiefs,  which,  by  an  easy 
transition,  attoched  to  the  place.  It  was  said  also  to  mean  thun- 
der, the  voice  of  Manitou,  and  ^^skunk,"  an  appellation  but  too 
suggestive  during  a  few  years  preceding  the  deei>ening  of  the 
canal,  by  which  its  current  was  reversed  with  the  pure  waters  of 
the  lake.  But  its  most  commonly  accepted  definition  is  "wild 
onion,"  from  that  rather  odorous  vegetable  growing  abundantly 
on  its  banks  in  early  times.* 

A  small  French  trading  post  was  established  there  in  the  xieriod 
of  the  French  explorations.  For  the  better  possession  of  their 
western  empire,  the  French  built  forts  at  various  points,  from 
Canada,  via  Peoria,  to  Kew  Orleans,  including  one  at  Chicago. 
On  the  earliest  known  map  of  this  region,  dated  Quebec,  1688,  a 
correct  outline  of  the  lake  is  given,  and  the  river  accurately  loca- 
ted, with  *'Fort  Chicago"  marked  at  its  mouth.  Subsequently,  the 
Americans  found  no  vestige  of  the  early  French  settlers  there. 
By  the  treaty  gf  Greenville,  to  which  the  Potawattomies  from  this 
region,  with  many  others,  were  parties,  "one  piece  of  land  6  miles 
squai*e,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Chekajo  river,  emptying  into  the 
south-west  end  of  Lake  Michigan,  where  a  fort  formerly  stood j'^ 
was  relinquished.  The  tide  of  emigration  setting  into  Indiana 
and  Michigan  after  the  treaty  of  Green\'ille,  1795,  concentrated 
the  Indians  in  greater  numbers  about  this  point,  and  largely  in- 
creased the  Indian  trade,  for  which  a  number  of  traders  were  here 
located ;  John  Kinzie  being  one  whose  descendants  are  residents 
of  Chicago  down  to  the  present  time.  The  general  government, 
in  1804,  built,  on  the  south  side  of  the  river.  Fort  Dearborn, 
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named  after  a  geueral  of  the  army^  and  garrisoned  it  with  50  men 
and  3  pieces  of  artillery.  The  fort  consisted  of  2  block-houses^ 
with  a  parade  ground  and  sally-port,  or  subterranean  passage  to 
the  river,  the  whole  surrounded  by  a  stockade.  With  this  pre- 
carious protection,  the  number  of  traders  increased  and  a  few  set- 
tlers gathered  around  the  post. 

For  eight  years,  this  isolated  garrison  and  community  furnished 
scarcely  an  incident  worthy  of  record.  Friendly  intercourse 
between  the  garrison  and  neighboring  Indians  grew  apace.  The 
attachment  of  the  Indians  for  the  traders  was  particularly  cordial. 
While  nearly  all  the  chiefs  visited  Fort  Maiden  yearly,  and 
received  large  amounts  of  presents,  and  many  Potawattomies, 
Winuebagos  and  Ottawas  were  in  the  battle  of  Tippecanoe  with 
the  Shawanese,  the  principal  chiefs  of  the  neighborhood  were  yet 
on  amicable  terms  here  with  the  Americans.  Then  our  trouble 
with  Great  Britain  threatened  an  open  rupture ;  but  tiie  Indians, 
long  before  the  declaration  of  hostilities,  took  the  war-path,  as  we 
have  seen.  We  have  already  noticed  tlieir  attack  on  an  outpost 
of  this  place  called  Hardscrabble. 

On  the  7th  of  August,  arrived  the  order  of  Governor  Hull, 
conunander-in-chief  of  the  northwest,  by  the  hand  of  a  trusty 
chief  of  the  Potawattomies,  called  Winnemeg,  or  Cat-fish,  "to 
evacuate  the  post  if  practicable,  and  in  that  event,  to  distribute 
the  property  belonging  to  the  United  States,  in  the  fort  and  in 
the  factory  or  agency,  to  the  Indians  in  the  neighborhood.''  The 
dispatches  further  announced,  that  the  British  had  taken  Mack- 
inaw, and  that  General  Hull,  with  his  army,  was  proceeding  from 
Fort  Wayne  to  Detroit. 

The  garrison,  at  the  time,  consisted  of  75  men,  few  of  whom 
were  eflEective  soldiers.  The  officers  were.  Captain  Heald,  the 
commander.  Lieutenant  Helm  and  FnsignKonan  (both  very  young 
men),  and  Doctor  Yoorhees,  the  surgeon.  John  Kinzie  was  the 
principal  trader.  He  and  the  first  two  named  officers  had  families 
there.  So  also  some  of  the  soldiers  and  other  traders.  Consider- 
able coolness  existed  between  £nsign  Eouan,  a  brave  and  gallant 
soldier,  but  overbearing  in  his  disposition,  and  Captain  Heald. 

Winnemeg,  the  bearer  of  the  dispatches,  well  apprised  of  the 
hostile  disposition  of  the  treachei'ous  savages,  advised  strongly 
against  the  evacuation,  which  was  discretionary.  The  fort  was 
well  supplied  with  ammunition  and  provisions  for  six  months,  and 
in  the  meantime  succor  might  come.  He  sought  to  learn  the 
intention  of  the  commander,  and  further  urged,  that  if  it  should 
be  decided  to  evacute,  tlien  let  it  be  done  immediately,  and  by 
forced  marches  elude  the  concentration  of  the  savages  before  the 
news,  of  which  they  were  yet  ignorant,  should  circulate  among 
them.  To  this  most  excellent  advice,  Captain  Heald  gave  no  heedj 
he  decided  not  only  to  evacuate,  but  deemed  it  obedience  to  orders 
to  collect  the  neighboring  Indians  and  make  an  equitable  distribu- 
tion of  the  property  amongthem.  Again  the  sagacious  Indian  chief, 
strongly  seconded  by  Mr.  Kinzie,  who  had  much  at  stake,  sug- 
gested the  expediency  of  promptly  marching  out,  leaving  ^1 
things  standing,  and  while  the  Indians  should  be  engaged  in  divid- 
ing the  spoils,  to  effect  an  unmolested  retreat.  But  the  com- 
mander, not  apprehending  the  murderous  intent  of  tlie  savages  to 
the  extent  the  advisers  did,  and  impressed  with  the  duty  of  obedi- 
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ence  to  orders,  disregared  this  also,  notwithstanding  the  discretion 
allowed  him.  On  the  following  morning,  without  consultation  with 
the  subordinate  officers — with  whom  he  was  estranged — he  pub- 
lished on  parade  the  order  for  evacuating  the  i>ost.  The  officers 
whose  counsel  had  been  thus  ignored  in  so  important  an  emergency, 
remonstrated  against  this  step,  and  pointed  out  the  improbability 
of  their  party  reaching  Fort  Wayne  without  molestation ;  how 
they  would  be  retarded  in  their  marches  by  the  women  and  chil- 
dren, and  invalid  and  superanuated  soldiers ;  how  the  few  friendly 
chiefs,  who  had  from  motives  of  private  regard  for  the  family  of 
Mr.  £jnzie,  opposed  successfully  an  attack  upon  the  fort  the  pi'e- 
cedmg  autumn,  were  now,  when  the  country  was  at  war  with 
Great  Britain,  powerless  to  restrain  their  tribes.  They  advised 
remaining  and  fortifying  themselves  till  succor  came ;  at  any  rate, 
it  was  better  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  British,  as  prisoners, 
than  a  sacrifice  to  the  brutal  ferocity  of  the  savages.  Captain 
Heald,  however,  dreading  censure,  stood  upon  his  idea  of  obedi- 
ence to  orders,  and  expressed  confidence  in  the  friendly  profess- 
ions of  the  Indians.  With  this,  the  officers,  who  regarded  the 
project  as  little  short  of  madiiess,  held  themselves  aloof  from  their 
commander,  and  dissatisfaction  and  insubordination  sx>read  among 
the  soldiers.  The  Indians,  too,  became  daily  more  unruly.  They 
entered  the  fort  in  defiance  of  the  sentinels,  and  made  their  way 
without  ceremony  into  the  quarters  of  the  officers.  On  one  occa- 
sion, an  Indian  fired  a  rifie  in  the  parlor  of  the  commanding  offi- 
cer. This  was  by  some  construed  as  a  signal  to  the  young  braves 
for  an  attack.  The  old  chiefs  were  passing  to  and  fro  among  the 
assembled  groups  with  much  agitation,  while  the  squaws  were 
rushing  hither  and  hither,  as  if  looking  for  a  fearful  scene.  Still 
Captain  Heald  clung  to  his  conviction  of  having  ci*eated  a  feeling 
so  amicable  among  them,  as  would  ensure  the  safe  passage  of  the 
party  to  Fort  Wayne.  In  the  meantime,  a  nmner  had  arrived 
with  a  message  from  Tecumseh,  who  had  joined  the  British  with 
a  large  force,  conveying  the  news  to  the  Indians  ot  the  capture  of 
Fort  Mackinaw  in  July,  the  defeat  of  Major  Van  Home  at  Browns- 
town,  and  the  inglorious  retreat  of  General  Hull  from  Canada, 
saying  further,  that  he  had  no  doubt  but  that  Hull  would,  in  a 
short  time,  be  comi)elled  to  surrender ;  and  urged  them  to  arm 
immediately. 

The  Indians  from  the  neighbormg  villages  having  at  length 
collected,  a  council  was  held  on  the  12th  of  August.  Of  the  offi- 
cers of  the  garrison,  though  requested,  none  attended  beside  the 
commander;  the  others,  in  anticipation  of  intended  mischief, 
opened  the  port-holes  of  the  blockhouses  and  with  loaded  cannons 
commanded  the  council.  This  action,  it  was  supposed,  prevented 
a  massacre  at  the  time.  Capt  Heald  promised  the  Indians  to  dis- 
tribute among  them  all  the  goods  in  the  United  States  factory,  and 
the  ammunition  and  provisions  in  the  fort.,  desiring  an  escort  of 
the  Pottawatomies  to  Fort  WajTie  in  return,  and  promising  them 
a  further  liberal  reward  upon  arrival  there.  The  Indians,  with 
many  professions  of  friendship,  assented  to  all  he  proposed  and 
promised  all  he  required. 

No  sooner  had  the  commander  made  these  indiscreet  promises 
than  he  allowed  himself  to  be  persuaded  to  violate  them.  Mr. 
Sdnzie^  well  knowing  the  treachery  of  the  Indian  character,  repre- 
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sented  to  bim  the  danger  to  their  party  of  furnishing  the  savages 
with  arms  and  ammunition,  and  liquor  to  fire  tlieir  brains.  This 
argnment,  true  and  excellent  In  itself,  was  now  certainly  inoppor- 
tune, and,  if  acted  w^n  could  only  incense  the  treacherous  foe. 
But  Capt.  Heald,  struck  with  the  impolicy  of  his  conduct  and 
falling  in  with  the  ad\ice,  now  resolved  to  bi-eak  his  indiscreet 
promise.  Accordingly,  on  the  13th,  all  the  goods  in  the  factory 
store  were  duly  distributed;  but  in  the  night  time  the  arms  were 
broken,  the  ammunition  secretly  thrown  in  a  well,  and  the  barrels 
of  whisky,  of  which  there  was  a  hu*ge  quantity,  mostly  belonging 
to  traders,  were  roUed  quietly  through  the  sally-port,  their  heads 
knocked  in  and  their  contents  emptied  into  the  river.  But  the 
hirking  redskins  witnessed  the  breaking  of  the  casks,  and  quickly 
apprehending  how  faith  had  been  broken  with  them  by  the  whites, 
were  greatly  exasperated  at  the  loss  of  their  fond  "fire  water,'' 
which  they  asserted  was  destroyed  in  such  abundance  as  to  make 
the  river  taste  **groggy."  At  a  second  council  held  on  the  14th, 
they  expressed  their  indignation  at  this  conduct,  and  their  murmurs 
cmd  threats  were  loud  and  deep.  Black  Hawk,  who  lived  many 
years  after,  always  maintained  that  this  violation  of  promises  on 
the  part  of  the  whites  precipitated  the  massacre  on  the  following 
day. 

While  nearly  all  the  Indians  in  alliance  with  the  British  partook 
of  the  hostility  of  their  people  against  the  Americans,  there  were 
still  »evCT«U  chiefs  and  braves  who  stained  a  personal  regard  for 
the  inhabitants  of  this  place.  Among  these  was  Black  Partridge, 
a  chief  of  some  renown.  He  now  entered  the  quarters  of  Capt. 
Heald  and  sipoke  as  follows :  "Father,  I  come  to  deliver  up  to  you 
the  medal  I  wear.  It  was  given  me  by  the  Americans,  and  I  have 
h>ng  worn  it  in  token  of  our  mutual  friendship.  But  our  young 
men  are  resolved  to  imbrue  their  hands  in  the  blood  of  the 
whites.  I  cannot  restrain  them,  and  I  will  not  wear  a  token  of 
peace  while  I  am  compelled  to  act  as  an  enemy." 

On  the  same  day,  the  14th,  the  despondency  of  the  garrison  was 
for  a  time  dispelled  by  the  arrival  of  Capt.  Wells  from  Ft  Wayne, 
with  15  friendly  Miamis.  Capt.  Wells  was  the  son  of  Gen.  Wells, 
of  Kentucky,  and  either  a  brother  or  uncle  to  Mrs.  Capt.  Heald. 
When  a  child,  he  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Miamis  and  reared 
and  adopted  in  the  family  of  Little  Turtle,  who  commanded  the 
Indians  in  the  defeat  of  St.  Clair,  in  1790,  Wells  leading  300  of  the 
warriors  in  the  very  front  of  that  battle.  He  subsequently  joined 
the  army  of  Gen.  Wayne,  and  by  his  knowledge  of  the  country, 
proved  a  powerful  auxiliary.  Later  he  rejoined  his  foster  father. 
He  was  a  brave  and  fearless  warrior.  Having  learned  the  order 
of  evacuation,  and  knowing  well  the  hostile  disposition  of  the 
Pottawatomies,  he  made  a  rapid  march  through  the  wildeniess  to 
save,  if  possible,  his  sister  and  the  garrison  at  Chicago,  from  their 
impending  doom.  But  he  came  too  late.  The  ammunition  was 
destroyed  and  the  savages  were  rioting  on  the  provisions.  Pre- 
parations were  therefore  made  to  march  on  the  morrow.  The 
reserved  ammunition,  25  rounds  to  the  man,  was  now  distributed. 
The  baggage*  wagons  for  the  sick,  the  women  and  the  children,  con- 
taining also  a  box  of  cartridges,  were  got  ready,  and  amid  the 
pervading  gloom,  a  fatiguing  march  through  the  wilderness  in 
prospect,  and  the  fears  of  disaster  on  the  route,  the  whole  party 
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except  the  faithful  sentinels  retired  for  a  little  repose.  The  morn- 
ing of  the  fatal  15th  of  Aiigust>,  1812,  arrived.  The  suu  shone 
with  its  wonted  splendor,  and  Lake  Michigan  ^'was  a  sheet  of  burn- 
ished gold."  Early  in  the  morning  Mr.  Kinzie  received  a  message 
from  Topeneebe,  a  friendly  chief  of  the  St.  Joseph  band  of  Potta- 
watomies,  warning  him  that  his  people,  notmthstanding  their 
promise  of  safe  conduct,  designed  mischief.  Mr.  Eanzie  with  his 
eldest  son,  who  had  agreed  to  accompany  the  garrison,  was  urged 
to  go  with  his  family,  for  which  a  boat  had  been  fitted  out  to 
coast  around  the  southerly  end  of  the  lake  to  the  St.  Joseph. 

At  9  a.  m.  the  party  quitted  the  fort  amidst  martial  music  and  in 
military  array.  Capt  Wells,  at  the  head  of  his  band  of  Miamis, 
led  tiie  van,  his  face  blackened  after  the  manner  of  the  Indians. 
The  troops  with  loaded  arms  came  next,  followed  by  the  wagons 
containing  the  women  and  children,  the  sick  and  the  lame  and  the 
baggage.  A  little  distance  in  the  rear  followed  the  escort  of  about 
500  Pottawatomies.  The  party  took  thebeach  road  southward  with 
the  lake  upon  their  left.  On  reaching  the  range  of  sand  hills  sepa- 
rating the  beach  from  the  )>rairie,  the  Indians  defiled  to  the  right, 
bringing  these  shore  elevations  between  them  and  the  whites  down 
on  the  beach.  They  had  marched  about  a  mile  and  half  from  the 
fort,  when  Capt.  Wells  rode  furiously  back,  shouting:  "They  are 
about  to  attack  us;  form  instantly  and  charge  upon  them."  The 
words  were  scarcely  uttered  when  the  savages  poured  a  volley  of 
musketry  from  behind  the  hills  upon  the  party.  The  troox>8  were 
hastily  formed  into  line  and  they  charged  up  the  bank.  One 
veteran  of  70  years  fell  as  they  ascended.  The  action  became 
general.  The  Miamis  fied  at  the  outset;  their  chief  rode  up  to  the 
Pottawatomies,  charged  them  with  treachery,  and  branishing  his 
tomahawk,  declared  "he  would  be  the  first  to  head  a  party  to 
return  and  punish  them."  He  then  tunied  his  horse  and  galloped 
after  his  cowardly  companions.  The  troops  behaved  gallantly, 
but  were  overwhelmed  by  numbers.  The  savages  flanked  them, 
and  "in  about  15  minutes  got  possession  of  the  horses,  provisions, 
and  baggage  of  every  description."*  Next  the  murderous  work 
upon  the  helpless  women  and  children  was  commenced. 

Mrs.  Helm,  wife  of  Lieutenant  Helm,  was  in  the  action,  and 
furnished  Mr.  Kinzie,  her  step-father,  many  thrilling  incident<s.t 
Dr.  Yoorhees,  who  had  been  wounded  at  the  first  fire,  was,  while 
in  a  paroxysm  of  fear,  cut  down  by  her  side.  Ensign  Bonan,  a 
little  waj'  of^  though  mortally  wounded,  was  struggling  with  a 
X>ower£al  savage,  but  sank  under  his  tomahawk.  A  young  brave 
with  uplifted  tomahawk  sought  to  cleave  her  skull ;  she  sprang 
aside  and  tl)e  blow  grazed  her  shoulder;  she  seized  him  around 
the  neck  and  while  grappling  for  his  scalping  knife,  was  forcibly 
borne  away  by  another  and  plunged  into  the  lake  and  held  down  in 
the  water.  She  soon  found,  however,  that  her  captor  did  not  design 
to  drown  her,  and  now  for  the  first  time  recognized,  through  his 
disguise  of  paint  and  feathers,  the  friendly  chief,  Black  Partridge. 
When  the  firing  had  somewhat  subsided  her  preserver  bore  her 
safely  to  the  shore.  A  soldier's  wife,  under  tibe  conviction  that 
prisoners  taken  by  Indians  were  subjected  to  tortures  worse  tiian 
death,  though  assured  of  immunity,  fought  a  party  of  savages, 
who  attempted  to  take  her,  with  such  desperation  that  she  was 

*Heald'8  Beport.~tiBee  J.  H.  KlDSie's  Narfttive. 
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litterally  cut  to  pieces  and  her  mangled  remains  left  on  the  field. 
^^Mrs.  Heald,  too,  fonght  as  a  perfect  heroine  and  received  several 
wounds.  After  she  was  in  the  boat,  a  savage  assailed  her  with 
his  tomahawk,  when  her  life  was  saved  by  the  interposition  of  a 
friendly  chief.'^ 

The  troops  having  fought  gallantly  till  over  half  of  their  number 
were  slain,  the  remainder,  but  27  out  of  66,  surrendered.  And 
now  the  most  heart-rending  and  sickening  butchery  of  this 
calamitous  day  was  committed  by  a  young  brutal  savage,  who 
assailed  one  of  the  baggage  wagons  containing  12  children,  every 
one  of  whom  fell  beneath  his  murderous  tomahawk.  When  Oapt. 
Wells,  who  with  the  others  had  become  a  prisoner,  beheld  this 
scene  at  a  distance,  he  exclaimed  in  a  tone  loud  enough  to  be  heard 
by  the  savages  around  him:  ^<If  this  be  your  game, I  can  kill  too  P 
and  turning  his  horse,  started  in  full  gallop  for  the  Pottawatomie 
camp,  located  about  what  is  now  State  street,  near  the  crossing  of 
Lake,  where  the  squaws  and  pappooses  had  been  left.  The  Indians 
pursued,  and  he  avoided  the  deadly  aim  of  their  rifies  for  a  time  by 
laying  flat  on  his  horse'sneck,  but  theanimal  was  directly  killed  and 
he  wounded.  He  again  became  a  prisoner ;  Winnemeg  and  Waban- 
see,  both  friends  of  the  whites,  interceded  to  save  him,  but 
Peesotum,  a  Pottawatomie,  while  he  was  being  supported  along, 
gave  him  his  death  blow  oy  a  stab  in  the  back.  Thus  fell  Wm. 
Wayne  Wells,  a  white  man  of  excellent  parentage  and  descent, 
reared  among  the  Indians,  and  of  as  brave  and  generous  a  nature 
as  man  ever  jxyssessed,  a  sacrifice  to  his  own  rash  impulse  inspired 
by  a  deed  of  most  savage  ferocity.  His  remains  were  terribly 
multilated }  the  heart  was  cut  in  pieces  and  distributed  among  the 
tribes,  as  was  their  wont,  for  a  token  of  bravery.  Billy  Caldwell, 
a  half-breed  Wyandot,  long  well-known  in  Chicago  afterward, 
arriving  next  day,  gathered  up  the  several  portions  of  the  body 
and  buried  them  in  the  sand.  Wells  street,  in  the  present  city  of 
Chicago,  perpetuates  the  memory  of  his  name. 

The  foUowing  is  copied  from  the  official  report  of  Captain 
Heald: 

"We  proceeded  about  a  mile  and  a  half,  when  it  was  discovered  the 
Indians  were  prepared  to  attack  us  from  betiind  the  bank.  I  immediately 
marched  the  company  up  to  the  top  of  the  bank,  when  the  action  com- 
menced ;  after  firing  one  round,  recharffed,  and  the  Indians  gave  way  in 
front  and  Joined  those  on  our  fianks.  In  about  15  minute8|.they  got  pos- 
session of  all  our  horses,  provision  and  baggage  of  every  descriptioD,  and 
finding  the  Miamis  did  not  assist  us,  I  drew  off  the  few  men  I  had  left, 
and  took  possession  of  a  small  elevation  in  the  open  prairie  out  of  shot 
of  the  bank  or  any  other  cover.  The  Indians  ^id  not  follow  me,  but 
assembled  in  a  body  on  the  top  of  the  bank,  and,  after  some  consultation 
amonn:  themselves,  made  signs  for  me  to  approach  them.  I  advanced 
towards  them  alone,  and  was  met  by  one  of  the  Pottawatomie  chiefs, 
called  the31ackbird,  with  an  interpreter.    After  shakinR  hands,  he  re- 

2uested  me  to  surrender.  promlBing  to  spare  the  lives  of  all  the  prisoners, 
)u  a  few  moments  oonsideration  I  concluded  it  would  be  the  most  pru- 
dent to  comply  with  his  reauest,  although  I  did  not  put  entire  confidence 
in  his  promise.  After  deflvering  up  our  arms,  we  were  taken  back  to 
their  encampment  near  the  fort  and  dlstribuied  among  the  different 
tribes.  The  next  morninff  they  set  fire  to  the  fort,  andleft  the  place, 
taking  the  prisoners  with  tnem.  Their  number  of  warriors  was  between 
400  and  500,  mostly  of  the  Pottawatomie  nation,  and  their  loss,  from  the 
best  information  I  could  get,  was  about  15.  Our  strength  was  54  regulars 
and  12  militia,  out  of  ^nich  26  regulars,  and  all  the  militia,  were  killed 
in  the  action,  with  two  women  and  12  children.    Ensign  Qeorge  Bonan 
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and  Dr.  Isaac  V.  Van  Voorhees,  of  my  company,  with  Captain  Wells, 
of  Fort  Wayne,  are  to  my  great  sorrow,  numbered  among  the  dead. 
Lieut.  L.  T.  Helm,  with  25  uon-commisaioned  officers  and  privates,  and  II 
women  and  children,  were  prisoners,  when  we  separated.  Mrs.  Heald 
and  myself  were  taken  to  the  mouth  of  the  river  dt.  Joseph,  and  being 
both  badly  wounded,  were  permitted  to  reside  with  Mr.  Burnet,  an  In- 
dian trader.  In  a  few  days  after  our  arrival  there,  the  Indians  all  went 
off  to  take  Fort  Wayne,  and  in  their  absence  I  engaged  a  Frenchman  to 
take  us  to  Mackinaw,  by  water,  where  I  gave  myself  up  as  a  prisoner 
of  war,  with  one  of  my  sergeants. 

In  the  surrender,  Captain  Heald  had  stipulated  for  the  safety  of 
the  remnant  of  his  force  and  the  remaining  women  and  children. 
The  wounded  prisoners,  iu  the  hurry  of  the  moment,  were  unfor- 
tunately omitted,  or  rather,  not  partionlarly  mentioned.  These 
helpless  sufferers,  on  reaching  tiiePottawattomie  camp, were  there- 
fore regarded  as  proper  subjects  upon  whom  to  wreak  their  savage 
and  cowardly  brutality.  A  distinguishing  trait  of  "*  civilized 
humanity  is,  protection  for  the  helpless }  with  the  savage,  these 
become  the  objects  of  vengeance.  Mrs.  Helm  writes :  '^An  old 
squaw,  infuriated  by  the  loss  of  friends  or  excited  by  the  sangui- 
nary scenes  around  her,  seemed  possessed  of  demoniac  {ury.  She 
seized  a  stable  fork  and  assaulted  one  miserable  victim,  who  lay 
groaning  and  writhing  in  the  agony  of  his  wounds,  aggravated  by 
the  scorching  beams  of  the  sun.  With  a  delicacy  of  feeling 
scarcely  to  have  been  expected  under  such  circircumstances,  Wau- 
bee-nee-wau  stretched  a  mat  across  two  poles  between  me  and  iMs 
dreadful  scene.  I  was  thus  spared,  iu  some  degree,  a  view  of  its 
horrors,  although  I  could  not  entirely  close  my  ears  to  the  cries  of 
the  sufferer.  The  following  night  five  more  of  the  wounded  pris- 
oners were  tomahawked.''* 

When  the  Indians  about  the  fort  first  learned  of  the  intended 
evacuation,  they  dispatched  runners  to  all  the  villages  of  the 
nation,  apprising  them  of  the  news  and  their  purpose  to  overpower 
the  garrison.  Eager  to  share  in  the  act  of  bloodshed  and  plun- 
der, many  warriors  hastened  forward.ouly  to  be  too  late. 

A  band  of  Potawattomies,  from  the  Wabash,  were  met  at  the  Aux 
Plains  by  a  party  from  Chicago,  bearing  home  a  wounded  chief. 
Being  informed  that  the  battle  had  been  fought  and  won,  the 
prisoners  slain  and  8cali>ed,  and  the  spoils  divided,  their  disap- 
pointment and  rage  knew  no  bounds.  They  accelerated  their 
march,  and  reaching  Chicago,  determined  to  glut  their  taste  for 
blood  on  new  victims.  They  blackened  their  faces,  and  without 
ceremony  entered  the  parlor  of  Mr.  Kinzie  and  sullenly  squatted 
upon  the  floor  amidst  the  assembled  family,  who  had  been 
kindly  restored  to  their  home  on  the  north  side  of  the  river 
by  Black  Patridge,  Wabansee  and  others,  and  who  now  guarded 
them.  Black  Patridge,  interpreting  their  looks  and  int^t  cor- 
rectly, observed  to  Wabansee  in  an  undertone,  that  their  white 
fiieuds  were  lost  But  at  this  moment  the  whoop  of  another  band 
of  Indians  was  heard  on  the  opposite  shore.  Black  Patridge  hast- 
ily advanced  and  met  their  chief  in  the  darkness,  on  the  rivei's 
bank.  "Who,''  said  he,  "ai*e  you  F  "A  man,"  answered  the 
chief,  **who  are  you !"  "A  man,  like  yourselij"  replied  Black 
Patridge;  "but  tell  me,  who  are  you  forf    "I  am,"  said  the 

*Browii,  Hist.  Ula.,  page  81^  note  6^  mj% ;  **Mr8.  HeiUd  and  Mn.  HQim  bavlnc 
eclipsed  the  moat  visionary  taste  of  romanoe,  with  which  modern  literature  abounds^ 
lived  for  many  years  thereafter,  highly  respected.*' 
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chief,  ^'the  Sau-ga-nash"  (that  is,  the  Englishman).  <<Then  make 
all  speed  to  the  bouse,"  was  the  reply ;  ^^your  Mends  are  in  dan- 
ger, and  you  alone  can  save  them." 

It  was  Billy  Caldwell,  the  htdf-breed  Wyandot,  to  whom  we 
have  referred  as  borymg  the  remains  of  Captain  Wells.  He  hur- 
ried forward,  entered  the  house  with  a  resolute  step,  deliberately 
removed  his  accoutrements,  placed  his  riHe  behind  the  door  and 
saluted  the  Potawattomies  :  "How  now,  my  friends,  a  good  day  to 
you.  I  was  told  there  were  enemies  here ;  but  I  am  glad  to  find 
only  friends.  Why  have  you  blacked  your  faces  f  Are  you  mourn- 
ing for  friends  lost  in  the  battle!  (adroitly  mistaking  the  token 
of  their  evil  intent) j  or,  are  you  fasting  t  If  so,  ask  our  friend 
and  he  will  give  you  food.  He  is  the  Indian's  Mend,  and  never 
reliised  them  in  Uieir  need." 

Diverted  by  the  coohiess  of  his  manner,  they  were  ashamed  to 
avow  their  murderous  purpose,  and  simply  asked  for  some  cotton 
goods  to  wrap  their  dead,  preparatory  to  burial.  This,  with  other 
presents,  was  given  them,  and  they  quietly  departed.  Thus,  by 
his  presence  of  nund,  Caldwell  averted  the  muider  of  the  Kinzie 
family. 

The  prisoners,  with  their  wives  and  children,  were  dispersed 
among  the  Potawattomie  tribes  on  the  Illinois,  Bock  river,  the 
Wabash,  and  some  to  Milwaukee.  The  most  of  them  were  ran- 
somed at  Detroit  thefoUoAviug  spring.  A  part  of  them  remained 
in  captivity,  however,  another  year,  but  were  more  kindly  treated 
tlian  they  expected.  Lieutenant  Helm  was  taken  to  the  AuSable, 
thence  to  St.  Louis,  where  he  was  liberated  through  the  interven- 
tion of  Thomas  Forsythe,  long  the  government  Indian  agent  at 
Peoria.* 

*Brown'BHi8t.  lUfl. 
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ILLIKOIS  m  THE  WAR  OF  1812.— GOVERNOB  EDWARDS' 
MILITARY  CAMPAIGN  TO  PEORIA  LAKE. 

Oen.  SapMns  mtJ^  2000  Mounted  Kentucky  Riflemen  Marches  aver  the 
Prairies  of  Illinois — His  Force  Mutinies  andMarehes  back — Capt 
Craig  Bums  Peoria  and  takes  all  its  Inhabitants  Prisoners. — Sec- 
ond Expedition  to  Peoria  Lake — Indian  Murders — Illinois  and 
Missouri  send  two  Uxpeditions  up  the  Mississippi  in  1814 — Their 
Battles  and  Disasters. 


After  his  ignominious  retreat  from  Canada,  Gen.  Hull,  in  a  most 
nuaccountable  manner,  on  the  16th  of  Aagust,  the  day  after  the 
Chicago  massacre,  at  Detroit  surrendered  his  army  vail  the  mili- 
tary stores,  and  the  whole  of  Michigan,  without  a  struggle,  while 
bis  men,  it  is  said,  wept  at  the  disgrace.  Thus  by  the  middle  of 
August  the  Britisn  and  their  red  allies  were  in  possession  of  the 
whole  northwest,  with  the  exception  of  Forts  Wayne  and  Harrison. 
This  acti^^ty  ana  success  of  the  enemy  aroused  the  people  of  this 
region  to  a  realization  of  their  imminence.  To  the  impulse  of  self- 
preser\'ation  was  added  the  patriotic  desire  to  wipe  out  the  dis- 
grace with  which  our  arms  were  stained,  stay  the  tide  of  savage 
desolation  which  menaced  the  frontiers,  and  retrieve  our  losses. 

The  savages  grew  bolder  and  penetrated  deeper  into  the  settle- 
ments. Early  in  September  a  large  force  from  the  Prophet's  town 
made  a  night  attack  on  Fort  Harrison,  located  a  few  miles  above 
the  present  city  of  Terre  Haute,  in  command  of  Capt  Zachary 
Taylor,  afterwards  president.  They  ingeniously  fired  one  of  the 
blockhouses,  killed  during  the  engagement  three  men  and  wounded 
several  more.  By  the  coolness  of  the  commander  and  the  energy  of 
the  garrisou,though  greatly  reduced  by  sickness,  tlie  buildings  were 
mostly  sav^,  and  the  Indians  at  daylight  repulsed.  They,  how- 
ever, shot,  killed,  or  drove  away,  nearly  all  the  hogs,  cattle  and 
work  oxen  belonging  to^the  fort. 

Gov.  Harrison  superseded  Gten.  HuU,  and  was  also  appointed 
major-general  by  brevet  in  the  Kentucky  militia.  This  young 
State,  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks,  by  the  aid  of  Richard  M.  John- 
son and  others,  had  raised  a  force  of  7,000  men,  a  portion  of  which 
was  directed  to  the  aid  of  Indiana  and  Illinois,  Vincennes  being 
designated  as  the  rendezvous*  The  British  had  descended  the 
Mississippi  to  Rock  Island,  and  were  distributing  loads  of  goods 
as  presents  to  the  Indians,  through  one  Girty. 

In  the  meantime  €k)vemor  Edwards  was  active  in  making  pre- 
parations for  an  expedition  against  the  Kickapoos  and  Potawat- 
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tomies  on  the  Illinois  river.  His  excellency,  "before  congress  had 
adopted  any  measures  on  the  subject  of  volunteer  rangers,  organ- 
ized companies,  supplied  them  Tiith  arms,  built  stockaae  forts, 
and  established  a  hue  of  posts  from  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri  to 
the  Wabash."  His  commission  had  at  this  time  expired  and  his 
ap|K>intment  had  not  been  renewed,  rendering  him  legally  liable 
for  the  expenses  of  the  expedition,  a  responsibility  which,  relying 
uiK>n  the  justice  of  hiscountry,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  assume.*  Col. 
William  Bossell,  of  the  17th  regiment,  on  the  11th  of  October, 
started  from  the  neighborhood  of  Vincennes  with  two  small  com- 
panies of  U.  8.  Bangers,  commanded  by  Captains  Perry  and 
Modrell  to  join  the  exi)edition  of  Governor  Edwards.t  The  place 
of  rendezvous  for  the^se  forces  was  Camp  Rnssell,  already  described. 

General  Samuel  Hopkins,  a  veteran  officer  of  the  Revolution, 
had  been  invested  with  the  command  of  the  Kentucky  mounted 
volunteers,  some  2,000  in  number,  at  Vincennes.  His  instructions 
were  to  break  up  the  villages  and  disperse  the  Indians  residing  on 
the  Wabash  and  Illinois  rivers. 

The  plan  was  now  suggested  that  the  exx)edition  of  Edwards, 
then  in  preparation,  act  in  concert  with  that  of  Hopkins ;  that 
the  latter,  consisting  of  mounted  Kentucky  riflemen,  should 
move  up  the  Wabash  to  Fort  Harrison,  destroy  the  villages  in  its 
course,  ])ass  over  into  Illinois,  march  across  the  prairies  via  the 
head  waters  of  the  Sangamon  and  Vermilion  rivers  to  the  Illinois, 
effect  a  junction  with  the  Illinois  forces  under  Edwards  and  Bus- 
sell,  and  sweep  all  the  villages  along  the  Illinois  river.}  The  plan 
thus  arranged  was  sent  by  the  hand  of  Col.  Bussell  and  reatiily  ac- 
ceded to  by  the  Governor,  but  it  was  destined  to  meet  with  failure 
and  disgrace  on  the  part  of  the  Keutuckiaus.  In  that  ill-compacted 
and  undisciplined  crowd  of  horsemen  there  had  already  been  dis- 
content and  murmurs  against  proceeding  further,  at  Vincennes 
and  Bosseron.  At  Fort  Harrison  a  number  of  the  men  and  one 
officer  ^'  broke  off  and  returned.'^  About  the  middle  of  October, 
however,  the  Wabash  was  crossed  at  this  point,  and  great  hannony 
prevailing  the  expedition  bore  promise  of  success.  At  the  request 
of  Gen.  Hopkins,  a  council  of  the  officers  was  now  held,  and  the 
object  and  destination  of  the  exi>edition  considered,  which  were 
highly  favored.  In  his  letter  to  Gov.  Shelby,  of  Kentucky,  dated 
October  26,  1812,  Gen.  Hopkins  writes : 

"  Thinking  myself  secure  in  the  confidence  of  my  brother  offlcere  and 
the  army,  we  proceeded  on  our  march  early  on  the  15thf  and  continued 
it  four  days— our  course  lay  north  on  the  prairie— until  we  came  to  an 
Indian  house  where  some  com,  Ac,  had  been  cultivated.  The  last  day 
of  the  march  to  this  place  I  had  been  made  acquainted  with  a  return  of 
tliat  spirit  of  [discontent]  that  had,  as  I  had  hoped,  subsided;  and  when 
I  ordered  a  halt  near  sunset  (for  the  first  time  that  day),  in  a  fine  piece 
of  KTsaa  in  the  prairie,  to  aid  our  horses,  I  was  addressed  in  the  most 
rude  and  dictatorial  manner,  requiring  me  Immediately  to  resume  my 
march,  or  his  battalion  would  break  from  the  army  and  return.  This 
was  a  M^jor  *  *  *    I  mention  him  in  Justice  to  the  other  officers  of  that 

grade ;  but,  from  every  information,  I  began  to  fear  that  the  army  waited 
ut  for  a  pretext  to  return.  This  was  afibrded  the  next  day  by  our  guides, 
who  thought  they  had  discovered  an  Indian  village  at  Uie  site  of  a 
grove,  about  ten  miles  ft*om  where  we  had  encamped  on  the  fourth  night 
of  our  march,  and  turned  us  six  or  eight  miles  out  of  our  way.  An  almost 
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universal  disoontent  seemed  to  prevail,  and  we  took  oar  ooarae  in  such  a 
direction  as  we  supposed  would  atone  for  the  error  in  the  morning.  About 
or  after  sunset,  we  came  to  a  thin  grove  affording  water.  Here  we  took 
our  camp ;  and  about  this  time  arose  one  of  the  most  violent  gusts  I  ever 
remember  to  have  seen,  not  proceeding  firom  clouds.  The  Indians  had 
set  lire  to  the  prairie,  which  drove  on  us  so  furiously  that  we  were  com- 

Selled  to  fire  around  our  camp  to  protect  ourselves.  This  seems  to  have 
ecided  the  army  to  return.  I  was  informed  of  it  in  so  many  ways,  that, 
early  the  next  morning,  Oct  20th,  I  requested  the  attendance  of  the 
general  and  field  officers  and  stated  to  them  mv  apprehensions — ^the  ex- 
pectations of  our  country— the  disgrace  attending  the  measure— the  ap- 
probation of  our  own  consciences.  Against  this  I  stated  the  weary 
situation  of  our  horses  and  the  want  of  provisions— which  to  me  seemed 
only  partial-Hsix  days  only  having  passed  since  every  nart  of  the  army 
was  furnished  with  ten  days'  rations  in  bacon,  beef,  or  DreadstuflT.  The 
reasons  given  for  retarning,  I  requested  the  commandants  uf  each  regi- 
ment, ^th  the  whole  of  tne  officers  belonging  to  it,  to  take  ftillv  tioe 
sense  of  the  army  on  this  measure  *  *  *  and  to  report  to  me  in  writing- 
adding  that  if  600  volunteers  would  turn  out,  I  would  put  myself  at  their 
head,  and  proceed  in  quest  of  the  towns  ;  and  the  balance  of  the  army 
might  retreat,  under  the  conduct  of  the  officers,  in  safety,  to  Fort  Har- 
rison. In  less  than  a  hour  the  report  was  made,  almost  unanimously, 
to  return.  I  then  requested  that  I  might  dictate  the  course  to  be  pur- 
sued that  day  only,  wnich,  I  pledged,  should  not  put  them  more  than  six 
miles  out  or  their  way— my  object  being  to  cover  the  reconnoiterinff 
parties  I  wished  to  send  out  for  tne  discovery  of  the  Indian  towns.  About 
this  time — the  troops  being  paraded— I  put  myself  In  front,  took  my 
course,  and  directed  them  to  follow  me.  The  columns  moving  off  quite 
a  contrary  way,  I  sent  Captain  [Zachary]  Taylor  and  Mijor  Lee  to  apply 
to  the  ofnoers  to  turn  them.  They  were  told  that  it  was  not  in  their 
power— the  army  had  taken  their  own  course,  and  would  pursue  it.  Dis- 
covering great  oonftision  and  disorder  in  their  march.  I  threw  mvself  in 
the  rear,  fearing  an  attack  on  those  who  were  there  m>m  necessity,  and 
continued  in  that  position  the  whole  day.  The  exhausted  state  of  the 
horses,  nor  the  hunger  of  the  men,  retarded  that  day's  march.  *  *  *  The 
generals— Ray,  Ramsey  and  Allen— lent  all  their  aid  and  authority  in 
restoring  our  march  to  order  ;  and  so  far  succeeded  as  to  brinff  on  the 
whole  with  much  less  loss  than  I  had  feared."  They  were  not  followed 
or  menaced  by  an  enemy.  They  had  **  marched  at  least  80  or  90  miles 
into  the  heart  of  the  enemy's  country."  A  Major  Dubois  commanded 
the  corps  of  spies  and  guides.  Messn.  Barron,  Lasselle  iknd  Liaplanto 
were  the  intorpreters.  Gen.  Hopkins  was  certain  they  "were  not  20 
miles  from  the  Indian  village  when  [they]  were  forced  to  retire."  The 
exact  point  at  which  they  commenced  their  retrograde  march  Is  not 
known. 

OovemoT  Edwards  had  collected  and  was  orgaoiizing  all  the 
disposable  forces  of  Illinois,  amounting  to  about  ^0  men,  at  Camp 
Bussell,  by  the  time  Captain  Bnasell  arrived  trom  Yincennes  with 
a  part  of  two  companies,  consisting  of  50  privates.  The  volun- 
teers were  divided  into  two  small  regiments,  commanded  by 
Colonels  Elias  Rector  and  Benjamin  Stephenson,  respectivelyi 
Col.  Russell  commanded  the  U.  S.  Rangers.  CoL  l5eshaof  the  U. 
S.  army,  Major  John  Moredock  and  others,  were  the  field  officers. 
The  companies  were  commanded  respectively  by  Captains  Samuel 
and  William  B.  Whitesides.  James  B.  Moore,  Jacob  Short,  Willis 
Hargrave  from  the  Ohio  Saliua,  McHenry  afterwards  of  White 
County,  Janney,  and  Lieut  Roakson  with  a  small  independent 
company.  Captain  Samuel  Judy  had  also  organized  sax  inde- 
pendent corps  of  spies,  consisting  of  21  men.  The  staff  of 
Governor  Edwards,  who  was  in  chief  command,  were  Se^sretary 
Nathaniel  Pope,  Nelson  Rector,  and  Lieut  Robert  K.  McLaughlin, 
of  the  XJ.  S.  Army.     Col.  Russell,  an  unpretending    but  very 
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efficient  officer,  was  next  in  command  to  his  Excellency,  but  he 
neither  had  nor  wanted  aids.  Baggage  wagons  for  the  army  were 
not  provided  in  this  short  campaign.  The  men  were  ordered  to 
pack  each  on  his  horse  20  days'  rations.  The  horses  were  to 
sustain  themselves  on  prairie  grass.  Some  of  the  officers  employed 
extra  pack-horses. 

Oaptaiu  Craig,  of  Shawneetown,  was  detached  with  a  sufficient 
force  to  man  two  boats,  one  laden  with  provisions  and  the  neces- 
sary tools  to  build  a  fort,  and  the  other  aimed  with  blunderbusses 
and  a  swivel,  both  so  fortified  that  the  enemy's  bullets  could  not 
penetrate  their  sides.  He  was  dispatched  in  advance  up  the  Illinois 
river,  with  orders  to  wait  at  Peoria  until  further  word  from  the 
army.  He  was  also  to  make  offi^nsive  war  upon  the  French 
inhabitants  of  Peoria,  who  were  suspected  of  inciting  the  savages 
to  their  murderous  raids,  and  he  possessed  besides  large  discre- 
tionary powers.  On  the  18th  of  October,  the  defenses  of  the 
frontiers  having  been  duly  provided  for,  this  crude  army  of  about 
400  mounted  men,  took  up  its  Ihie  of  march  from  Camp  Eussell. 
The  privates,  it  seems,  looked  upon  the  expedition  as  aiibrdimg 
them  rare  sport,  not  caring  whether  they  were  ^^  marched  into 
danger  or  frolic."  The  route  pm*sned  was  upon  the  west  side  of 
Cahokia  creek,  thence  to  the  Magoupin,  which  was  crossed  near 
the  present  site  of  Carlhiville ;  thence  northeasterly,  crossing  the 
Sangamon  below  the  junction  of  the  north  and  south  forks,  east 
of  the  present  capital  of  the  State;  passing  thence  east  of  Elkhart 
grove,  crossing  Salt  creek  notfar  from  the  present  city  of  Lincoln, 
and  thence  in  a  northward  direction  striking  an  old  deserted 
Kickapoo  village  on  Sugar  creek.  These  tenantless  bark  wigwams, 
which  were  painted  up  here  and  there  with  rude  savage  devices, 
mostly  representing  the  red-skins  scalping  whites,  provoked  the  war- 
like indignation  of  the  army.  The  town  was  assaulted,  set  on  fire  and 
redaced  to  ashes !  After  this,  fearing  that  their  nightly  camp-fires 
would  reveal  their  approach  to  the  Indians,  the  marches  were  mostly 
continued  after  dark  till  midnight.  The  course  was  now  directed 
towards  the  upper  end  of  Lake  Peoria,  where  was  located  the 
Black  Partridge  village  of  the  Potawattoraies,  on  the  eastern  bluff 
of  the  river.  A  small  party  in  charge  of  Lieut.  Pej'ton  was  dis- 
patched to  Peoria  on  a  direct  west  course,  which,  however,  made 
no  discoveries,  and  Capt  Craig  had  not  yet  airived  thither.  The 
army  moved  rapidly  but  cautiously  forward,  and  late  in  the  night 
preceding  the  attack  encamped  within  a  few  miles  of  the 
village.  It  was  now  desirable  to  reconnoitre  the  position  of  the 
enemy,  or  rather  the  Indian  town.  Four  men,  namelv  Thomas 
Carlin  (subsequently  governor),  and  three  of  the  Whitesides — 
Bobert,  Stephen  and  Davis — ^volunteered  for  this  perilous  ser\dce, 
and  were  entrusted  by  the  governor  with  its  delicate  execution. 
They  proceeded  to  the  village,  explored  it  and  the  approaches  to 
it^  thoroughly,  without  starting  an  Indian  or  provoking  the  bark 
or  a  dog.  The  position  of  the  town  was  ascertained  to  be  about 
5  miles  distant,  situated  on  a  bluff  separated  in  great  part  from 
the  high  lands  by  a  swampy  glade,  through  which  meandered  a 
miry  branch  or  creek,  whose  low  banks  were  covered  by  a  rank 
growth  of  tall  grass  and  clumps  of  brush,  so  high  and  dense  as  to 
readily  conceal  an  Indian  on  horseback  until  within  a  few  feet  of 
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liim.    The  groand  had  become  additionally  yielding  by  recent 
rains,  rendering  it  almost  impassable  to  mounted  men. 

In  the  ftreiess  and  cheerless  camp  all  was  silent  as  the  grave. 
A  deep  gloom,  with  many  misgivings,  had  settled  upon  the  men. 
The  fatiguing  marches  had  ceased  to  be  frolicsome.  The  troops 
felt  jaded  and  sulky,  and  they  were  within  the  enemy's  country. 
They  reposed  upon  their  arms,  with  their  horses  tethered  near  at 
hand,  ready  saddled  to  be  instantly  mounted  for  action.  During 
the  night  a  gun  in  the  hands  of  a  trooper  was  carelessly  discharged, 
which  caus^  great  consternation  in  the  camp.  The  stealthy  foe, 
with  gleaming  tomahawk  raised  over  his  victim,  was  momentarily 
expected.  All  the  horrors  of  the  night  attack  at  Tippecanoe,  then 
fresh  in  the  minds  of  every  one,  presented  themselves  to  the  active 
imaginations  of  the  men.  Every  white  coated  soldier  at  that 
battle,  it  was  said,  had  been  singled  out  in  the  dusky  morning  and 
killed  by  the  savages.  In  a  moment  now  not  a  white  coat 
remained  in  sight.  But  directly  the  assuring  voice  of  his  Excel- 
lency cried  out  that  the  firing  was  an  accident,  and  all  became 
quiet  again. 

Early  on  the  following  morning,  with  a  dense  fog  prevailing,  the 
army  took  up  its  line  of  march  for  the  Indian  town.  Captain 
Judy  with  his  corps  of  spies  in  advance.  On  the  route  in  the  tidl  grass 
they  came  up  with  an  Indian  and  his  squaw,  both  moimted.  The 
Indian  wan  ted  to  surrender,  but  Capt  Judy  observed  that  he  ^^  did 
not  leave  home  to  take  prisoners,"  and  instantly  shot  one  of  them. 
With  the  blood  streaming  from  his  mouth  and  nose,  and  in  his 
agony  "singing  the  death  song,"  prompted  by  the  instinctive 
emotion  of  self-defense  which  even  a  trodden  worm  will  exercise, 
the  dying  Indian  raised  his  gun,  shot  and  mortally  wounded  in 
the  groin  a  Mr.  Wright,  and  in  a  few  minutes  expired.  Wright 
was  from  the  Wood  river  settlement,  and  died  after  he  was 
brought  home.  The  rest  of  those  who  had  incautiously  approached 
the  wounded  Indian,  when  they  saw  him  seize  his  gun,  quickly 
dismounted  on  the  far  sides  of  their  horses,  making  of  them,  as 
it  were,  a  breast-work.  Many  guns  were  inmiediately  discharged 
at  the  other  Indian,  not  then  known  to  be  a  squaw,  all  of  which, 
in  the  trepidation  of  the  occasion,  missed  her.  Badly  scared,  ana 
her  husband  killed  by  her  side,  the  agonizing  wails  of  the  squaw 
were  heart-rending.  She  was  taken  prisoner,  and  subsequently 
restored  to  her  nation. 

Owing  to  the  fog,  the  army  was  misled  into  the  spongy  bottom, 
some  three-fourths  of  a  mile  below  the  town,  with  a  miiy  creek 
to  cross,  which  deranged  the  plan  of  attack.  The  village  thus 
escaped  a  surprise ;  and  while  a  halt  was  made,  preparatory  to 
crossing,  the  Indians  were  observed  running  from  the  town, 
bounding  through  the  tall  grass  on  their  horses,  almost  hid  from 
view.  An  attack  was  every  moment  expected  while  crossing  the 
treacherous  stream,  and  tiie  advanced  corps,  under  Judy,  sat 
lightly  in  their  saddles,  expecting  to  draw  the  fire  of  the  hidden 
foe.  To  their  great  satisfaction,  no  attack  was  made  or  meant; 
the  Indians  were  fleeing  from  their  village  and  impending  death, 
pell-mell,  women  and  children,  some  on  horse-back  and  some  on 
foot,  into  the  swamp  among  the  tall  grass,  and  toward  a  point  of 
timber,  in  which  the  governor,  disappoinited  in  his  charge  upon 
the  town,  judged  they  intended  to  make  a  stand  for  battle.    "  J 
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immediately  changed  my  course,"  be  writes,  ^^ordered  and  led  on  a 
general  charge  apon  them,"  but  ^^owing  to  the  unsoundness  of  the 
gioand,"  the  pursuers,  horses,  riders,,  arms  and  baggage,  fii*om 
his  Excellency  so  valiantly  leading  the  charge  to  the  shouting 
subaltern  and  private,  all  shared  in  the  common  catastrophe  alike, 
and  were  unhorsed  and  overwhelmed  in  the  morass.  It  was  called 
a  democratic  overthrow,  in  which  all  were  literally  "swamped." 

Upon  this  yielding  ground,  into  which  a.  horse  would  sink  and 
plunge  without  avail,  a  mounted  force  could  not  be  moved.  A 
pursuit  on  foot  was  ordered,  which  was  both  difficult  and  extremely 
dangerous  on  account  of  the  tall  grass  in  which  the  Indians  were 
lurking.  Several  parties  on  foot  trailed  in  pursuit  of  the  Indians, 
however,  two  or  three  miles  across  the  saturated  bottom  to  the 
river,  killing  some  of  the  enemy  while  attempting  to  cross  to  the 
farther  shore.  To  such  a  pitch  of  excitement  were  some  of  the 
men  wrought,  that  Charles  Kitchen,  John  Howard  and  Pierre  St. 
Jean^  finding  some  Indian  canoes,  in  the  fury  of  the  chase,  crossed 
the  nver  alone  in  full  view  of  the  retreating  foe,  but  without  moles- 
taion. 

A  Potawattomie  town,  called  by  the  governor,  Ghequeneboc, 
after  a  chief,  was  here  burned.  The  Indians  fled  toward  the  inte- 
rior wilderness.  Another  party  made  pursuit  of  the  fugitives  in  a 
different  direction;  but  the  Indians  makuig  a  stand  in  considerable 
force,  these  were  compelled  to  retreat.  Beinforcements  were  sent, 
when  the  savages  entirely  dispersed.  Some  of  the  troops  were 
wounded  in  this  action  it  is  reported,  but  none  killed.  In  the 
meantime,  'the  village  was  pillaged  and  burned  by  the  main  body 
of  the  troops.  The  Indians,  in  their  precipitate  flight,  had  lett 
behind  all  of  their  winter's  store  of  provisions,  which  was  de- 
stroyed or  taken  away.  Hiding  about  the  biuming  embers  of  the 
ruins^  were  found  some  Indian  children,  left  by  the  frightened 
fugitives ;  also,  some  disabled  adults,  one  of  whom  was  in  a  starv- 
ing condition,  and  partook  of  the  bread  given  him  with  a  vora- 
cious appetite.  He  is  said  to  have  been  killed  by  a  cowardly 
trooper  straggling  behind,  after  the  main  army  had  resumed  its 
retrograde  march,  who  wanted  to  be  able  to  assert  or  boast  that 
he  hi^  killed  an  Indian.  Governor  Edwards  reports  that  four 
prisoners  were  taken  away,  and  some  eighty  head  of  horses  ;  of 
the  Indian  losses,  gathered  from  their  own  account,  between  24 
and  30  were  killed ;  our  loss  being  one  wounded.  The  Indian 
losses,  based  entirely  ux>on  their  own.  reports,  made  by  the  few 
prisoners  taken,  to  please  the  vanity  of  Uie  whites,  were,  doubt- 
less, apochryphal.  To  show  the  reckless  daring  of  the  Indian 
character,  it  is  mentioned  that  a  warrior  walked  calmly  down  the 
bluff  some  200  yards  distant,  deliberately  raised  his  gun  and  fired 
upon  the  troops  in  the  town,  then  turned  and  strode  slowly  away 
amid  a  shower  of  bullets. 

Nothing  having  been  heard  from  General  Hopkins  and  his  2000 
mounted  Kentucky  riflemen,  and  apprehensive  that  a  large  force 
of  warriors  would"  be  speedily  collected,  it  was  deemed  pnident 
not  to  protract  their  stay,  and  accordingly,  the  retrograde  march 
of  the  army  was  commenced  that  very  day.  A  heavy  and  con- 
tinuous rain  prevailed  at  the  time,  but  the  dread  of  pursuit  caused 
them  not  to  intermit  their  travels  till  darkness  overtook  them, 
when,  greatly  exhausted  and  wet,  without  fire  to  dry  their  clothesu 
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or  food  to  nourish  their  bodies^  thej  sank  into  sleep  on  the  wet 
ground,  their  clothing  covered  with  the  mud  of  the  morass.  The 
dread  warrior  did  not  appear.  ^^Our  army  returned  home 
with  all  convenient  speed,"  writes  Governor  Beynolds,  who  in  the 
campaign  earned  the  soubriquet  of  ^^Old  Banger,"  and  to  whose 
account  we  are  largely  indebted  for  this. 

On  the  morrow,  a  detachment  in  charge  of  Lieutenant  '^eyUm, 
was  again  sent  over  to  Peoria  with  a  message  to  Captain  Craig 
in  charge  of  the  provision  boats,  to  return  as  speedily  as  possible. 
This  party  on  their  way  burnt  a  Miami  village  within  a  half-mile 
of  Peoria. 

The  force  of  Captain  Craig,  in  charge  of  the  provision  boats 
for  the  armies  of  Hopkins  ana  Edwards,  and  under  instruction 
from  his  Excellency  to  proceed  to  Peoria  ^^and  take  prisoners  those 
persons  who  were  there  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  the  savages  to 
murder  the  frontier  settlers,"  was  not  idle.  His  armed  boat^  by 
force  of  a  gale  having  broken  its  cable  and  drifted  ashore,  it  was 
in  the  night  time  fired  upon  by  ten  Indians,  who  immediately  fled. 
Discovering  at  daylight  their  tracks  leading  up  into  the  town, 
Captain  Craig  inquired  of  the  French  their  whereabouts.  These 
denying  all  knowledge  of  thent.  said  ^^they  had  heard  or  seen  noth- 
ing," but  he  took  the  whole  of  them  prisoners,  burned  and  de- 
stroyed Peoria,  and  bore  the  captured  inhabitants  away  on 
his  boats  to  a  point  below  the  present  Alton,  where  he  landed 
and  left  them  in  the  woods — ^men  women  and  children — ^in  the  in- 
clement month  of  November,  without  shelter,  and  without  food 
other  than  the  slender  stores  they  had  themselves  hurriedly  gath- 
ered up  before  their  departure.  They  found  their  way  to  St  Louis 
it  is  said,  in  almost  a  starving  condition.  They  numbered  perhaps 
75,  the  names  of  .the  heads  of  families  given  exceeding  a  dozen.* 
Thomas  Forsythe,  the  government  Indian  agent  stationed  at 
Peoria,  was  included  among  the  number.  This  was  owing  to  his 
true  relation  to  the  government  not  being  disclosed  to  the  Indians 
or  others,  that  he  might  have  more  influence  with  them  in  releas- 
ing or  ransoming  the  prisoners  captured  in  the  recent  Chicago 
massacre.  From  his  long  residence  among  the  Indians,  he  was 
very  popular  with  them.  The  burning  of  Peoria  and  taking  pris- 
oners its  inhabitants,  upon  the  mere  suspicion  that  they  sympa- 
thized with  the  Indians,  was  generally  regarded  as  a  needless,  if 
not  wanton,  act  of  military  power.t 

After  an  absence  of  13  days  tibe  gallant  army  of  Gk>vemor 
Edwards  returned  to  Camp  Russell  without  loss.  It  was  received 
with  the  honors  of  war,  amidst  the  booming  of  the  old  but  royal 
cannon  which  had  done  duty  for  many  years  at  Fort  Chartres, 
and  the  rattle  of  small  arms.  The  ti*oops  were  mostly  dis- 
charged ;  the  governor,  in  a  letter  to  the  secretary  of  war,  be- 
speaks for  them  a  speedy  payment  as  ^^  the  reward  due  to  their 

*8ee  life  of  Governor  Bdwarda,  by  his  soo. 

t  After  the  building  of  Fort  CreveooBur,  in  1680,  Peoria  lake  was  ever  familiar  to  wes- 
tern travel  and  history  ;  but  there  is  no  authentic  aooount  of  a  permanent  Buropean 
aettlement  there  untu  1778,  when  Iiavilie  de  Meillet,  named  after  Jta  founder,  was 
started .  On  account  of  the  quality  of  the  water  and  its  cpreater  salubrity,  the  foditloa 
was  changed  further  down  the  lalce  to  the  present  site  of  Peoria,  and  tif  ma,  tho  old 
had  been  entirely  abandoned  for  the  new  village.  After  its  destruction,  in  1812,  it  was 
not  settled  again  until  1819,  and  then  by  American  pioneers,  though  in  1818,  Port  Clark 
was  built  there,  which  gave  a  name  to  the  place  for  several  years.  In  1818,  the  fort 
was  destroyed  by  Are.  In  1826,  the  oounty  of  Peoria  was  established  and  the  county 
seat  located. 
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services."  In  his  address,  to  the  St.  Clair  county  militia,  the  gov- 
ernor said:  "Your  bravery  has  enabled  me  to  repel  hostile  invas- 
ion and  to  wage  war  upon  the  enemy  in  their  own  country.  *  * 
Your  intrepidity  and  patriotism  have  been  equally  honorable  to 
yourselves,  and  useful  to  your  country."  Not  to  be  outdone  in 
such  flattering  testimonials,  the  militia,  through  their  officers, 
replied  in  as  felicitous  a  vein,  that  his  Excellency  had  ^'greatly 
increased  his  claims  upon  the  gratitude  of  thecountiy  for  his  wise 
measures,"  and  that  they  had  ^^witnessed  his  coolness,  deliberation 
and  promptitude  in  the  hour  of  peril."  It  seems,  however,  that 
his  Excellency  was  not  without  rivals  for  the  laurels  of  this 
campaign-  With  much  concern,  he  writes,  under  date  of  Decem- 
ber 25th,  1812 :  ^'I  discover  that  some  pitiful  attempts  are  making 
to  deprive  me  of  the  credit  I  am  entitled  to,  by  giving  it  to  Colonel 
Bussell^  who  happened  to  join  me  (about  three  days  before  I  com- 
menced my  march)  with  50  rangers.  The  injustice  of  this  is  known 
and  attested  by  the  whole  of  my  little  army,"  etc.* 

1813. — Early  in  this  year,  the  country  was  put  in  such  state  of 
defense  against  the  hostile  Indians  as  its  sparse  x>opulation  admit- 
ted of.  Block  house  stations  and  stockade  forts  were  repaired  and 
strengthened  along  the  entire  frontier,  and  the  remote  settlers 
and  feeble  ganisons  were  removed  to  the  denser  settlements, 
l^ew  ranging  companies  were  formed  and  so  stationed  as  to  easily 
range  through  the  settlements.  From  the  present  Alton  to  Kas- 
kaskia,  twenty -two  family  forts  were  scattered  along.  In  spite  of 
these  precautions,  the  extent  of  the  frontier  was  so  great  that  no 
diligence  in  ranging  afforded  entire  immunity  from  savage  attacks. 
Numerous  depr^ations  and  murders  were  committed  by  maraud- 
ing bands  of  the  red  foe.  Of  these,  only  a  few  will  be  men- 
tioned. 

The  savages  fell  upon  the  family  of  Mr.  Lively,  four  miles  south- 
east of  Covington,  in  the  present  Washington  county,  and  four 
were  slain.  The  bodies  of  two  women  were  shockingly  mangled ; 
a  little  boy  of  seven  years  was  bonie  away  from  the  house,  his 
head  severed  from  his  body,  his  entrails  torn  out,  and  both 
carried  away,  it  was  thought,  for  purposes  of  cannibalism.  Mr. 
Lively's  body  was  indecently  mutilated.  A  son  and  a  stranger 
stopping  there,  were  out  in  quest  of  their  horses,  and  from  a  dis- 
tance saw  the  house  attacked.  These  in  their  retreat  to  the 
settlements,  bivouaced  in  a  grove  6  miles  southeast  of  Fayette- 
ville  on  the  Kaskaskia  river,  which  perpetuates  the  name  of  the 
murdered  family.  The  Indians,  supposed  to  be  Kickapoos,  were 
pursued  by  Captain  Boon's  company,  but  having  4  days  the  start, 
made  good  their  escape.  That  a  pursuing  force  should  be  4  days 
behind^  shows  how  incautiously  remote  from  the  denser  settle- 
ments some  families  must  have,  located.  On  the  banks  of  Kas- 
kaskia, near  the  present  Carlyle,  a  Mr.  Young  and  a  minister  by 
the  name  of  McLean,  had  a  desparate  struggle  with  a  party  of 
savages.  The  former  having  been  killed^  as  also  both  horses,  a 
single  but  powerful  savage  pursued  McLean,  who  was  unarmed 
and  on  foot.  McLean  would  come  to  a  stand  at  times  and  in  a 
menacing  manner  defy  the  savage  to  approach  with  his  tomahawk. 
The  Indian  seeking  the  advantage,  would  hestitate.  At  such 
times,  McLean  woiSd  divest  liimself  of  a  portion  of  his  surplus 
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clothing,  and  finally,  the  attention  of  the  Indian  having  been 
arrested  by  his  cast  off  garments,  McLean  plunged  into  the  river, 
swam  to  the  farther  shore,  and  effected  his  escape.*  Some  murders 
were  also  committed  on  Cacheriver  in  the  present  Alexander  county. 
On  the  Wabash,  30  miles  above  Vincennes,  near  FortLamotte,  the 
wife  of  a  Mr.  Houston  and  four  children  were  killed.  In  a  small 
prairie  2  or  3  miles  from  the  present  Albion,  in  Edwards  county,  a 
farmer  by  the  name  of  Boltenhouse  was  killed; the  prairie  perpet- 
uates  his  name. 

Considering  the  frequent  murders  and  the  fact  that  the  general 
government  had  made  no  x^rovision  to  sustain  the  militia  and 
volunteers,  which  caused  those  of  Illinois  to  be  discharged  from 
the  service  on  the  8th  of  June,  by  the  governor,  it  may  be  said 
that  the  year  1813  presented  but  a  gloomy  prospect  for  the  exi)osed 
settlements  in  the  west. 

Second  Expedition  to  Peoria. — Large  numl^ers  of  hostile  Indians 
w^ere  known  to  have  collected  among  the  Potawattomies  and 
Kickapoos  on  Lake  Peoria,  whence  marauding  parties,  which 
harrassed  the  frontiers  of  both  Illinois  and  Missouri,  were  sent 
out.  It  became  again  an  object  therefore  to  penetrate  their  country 
with  a  military  force,  disperse  them  from  their  convenient  location, 
and  drive  them  far  into  the  interior.  In  the  latter  part  of  the 
summer  a  joint  expedition  from  Illinois  and  Missouri,  was  projected 
for  this  purpose.  An  army  of  some  900  men  was  collected  and 
Gen.  Howard,  who  had  resigned  the  office  of  Governor  of  Missouri 
to  accept  a  Brigader  General's  commission  in  the  United  States 
Army,  was  placed  in  command.  The  Illinois  troops  were  ordered 
to  rendezvous  at  Camp  Eussell ;  one  company  was  ordered  to  the 
Mississippi  at  a  point  called  the  Piasa,  opposite  the  Portage  des 
Sioux,  where  it  remained  several  weeks  and  became  quite  sickly. 
The  Illinois  troops  were  formed  into  the  second  regiment,  and 
Benjamin  Stephenson,  of  Bandolph  county,  was  appointed  colonel; 
W.  B.  Whitesides  and  John  Moredock  were  majors;  and  Joseph 
Phillips,  Samuel  Judy,  Nathaniel  Journey,  and  Samuel  MTiite- 
sides,  captains.  There  was  some  delay  on  account  of  the  Missou- 
rians.  who  were  being  collected  at  St.  Louis. 

Finally  the  order  for  a  forward  movement  arrived,  and  the 
Blinoisans  marched  up  the  Mississippi  by  companies  to  tne  Illinois, 
which  jEf as  crossed  2  or  3  miles  above  its  mouth.  The  movement 
was  slow;  in  Calhoun  County,  where  the  bee-trees  were  very 
numerous,  a  few  rangers,  who  rambled  from  the  main  body,  got 
into  a  skirmish  with  some  Indians,  but  no  loss  was  sustained 
except  that  a  gun-stock  was  shivered  by  an  Indian  bullet.  The 
Missourians  marched  100  miles  north,  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Mississippi  to  Fort  Mason,  where  they  swam  the  river,  mounted 
naked  on  their  horses,  while  their  garments  were  crossed  on  a 
platform,  borne  up  by  2  canoes,  and  joined  the  Illiuoisans.  They 
were  commanded  by  Col.  McNair,  afterward  governor  of  Missouri. 
The  whole  force  was  re-organizea  into  a  brigade,  of  which  General 
Howard  was  in  chief  command.  The  march  was  continued  up  the 
Mississippi.  On  the  present  site  of  Quincy  they  passed  a  recently 
deserted  camp  and  village,  supposed  to  have  contained  1,000  Sac 
warriors.  At  a  point  callea  the  "  Two  rivers,"  they  struck  out  east- 
ward and  across  the  high  prairies  to  the  Illinois,  which  was  reached 
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near  the  mouth  of  Spoon  river.  Here  their  provision  boats  arrived 
and  took  on  board  the  sick.  The  march  was  continued  up  the 
Illinois  to  Peoria,  where  there  was  a  small  stockade  in  charge  of 
Captaui  Nicholas  of  the  TJ.  S.  Army.  Two  days  before,  the 
Indians  had  made  an  attack  on  the  fort,  but  were  repulsed.  On 
the  line  of  march  from  the  Mississippi,  numerous  fresh  trails  indi- 
cated that  the  Indians,  gaining  knowledge  of  the  invading  force, 
were  fleeing  northward. 

Being  in  the  enemy's  country,  knowing  his  stealthy  habits  and 
the  troops  at  no  time  observing  a  high  degree  of  discipline,  many 
unnecessary  night  alarms  occurred ;  they  were  paraded,  frequently 
ordered  to  arms,  and  undei^  the  general  excitement  incident  to  a 
constant  dread  of  momentary  attack,  guns  were  incautiously  fired, 
and  one  fine  young  Kentucky  trooper,  was  shot  dead  by  a  fear 
smitten  sentineL    All  this  time  the  dread  savages  were  far  away. 

The  army  was  marched  up  the  lake  to  Gome's  village,  the 
present  site  of  Ghilicothe,  and  finding  that  the  enemy  had  ascended 
the  Illinois,  two  deserted  villages  were  demolished  under  the  shock 
of  its  onset,  and  burned,  when  it  took  up  its  retrograde  march. 
At  the  outlet  of  the  lake,  the  present  site  of  Peoria,  the  troops 
remained  in  camp  several  weeks,  building  Fort  Clark,  named  in 
memory  of  Gen.  George  Eogers  Clark.  Major  Christy,  in  the 
meantime,  was  dispatched  with  a  force  in  charge  of  two  fortified 
keel-boats  up  the  river  to  the  foot  of  the  rapids,  to  chastise  and 
rout  such  of  the  enemy  as  might  have  lodged  in  that  region. 
Major  Boone  was  sent  with  a  force  to  scour  the  Spoon  river 
country,  towards  Eock  river.  Both  expeditions  returned  without 
other  discoveries  than  signs  of  alarm  on  the  part  of  the  enemy, 
and  his  retreat  into  the  interior.  The  army  returned  by  a  direct 
route  to  Camp  Eussell,  where  the  volunteers  and  militia  were  dis- 
banded, October  22d,  1813. 

The  campaign,  though  no  battle  was  fought  or  enemy  seen,  was" 
still  fraught  with  great  benefit  in  affording  the  frontiers  immunity 
from  the  murderous  incursions  of  the  savages  for  the  entire  suc- 
ceeding winter.  To  the  foe  was  unfolded  tbe  i)Ower  and  resources 
he  had  to  contend  with,  and  shaking  his  head  he  mattered,  ^^  pale 
faces  like  the  leaves  in  the  forest — ^hke  the  grass  on  the  prairies — 
they  grow  everywhere  F 

1814. — ^The  year  1814,  was,  however,  also  prolific  with  horrible 
deeds  of  savage  butchery.  Those  fiends,  with  a  natural  aptitude 
for  such  work,  received  additional  incentives  from  their  British 
allies.  Our  naval  victories  on  Lake  Erie,  the  recovery  of  Detroit, 
and  the  defeat  of  the  British  at  the  battle  of  the  Thames,  where 
Tecumseh  fell,  which  was  fought  before  the  close  of  1813,  had  the 
effect  to  cause  the  savages  to  retreat  from  Canada,  and  concentrate 
in  great  numbers  on  the  banks  of  the  upper  Mississippi;  and 
marauding  bands  again  visited  the  settlements  of  Illinois  and 
Missouri,  committing  many  depredations  and  murders.  We  do 
not  pretend  to  cite  all. 

In  July,  a  band  of  Indians  raiding  in  the  Wood  river  settle- 
ment, 6  miles  east  of  the  present  Alton,  massacred  a  Mrs.  Beagan 
and  her  6  children.  The  husband  and  father,  absent  at  the  time, 
was  the  first  to  discover  the  dreadful  slaughter.  On  arriving 
home  after  night-fall,  and  opening  the  door  of  his  cabin,  he 

*Ann^lf  4»/  the  Wegt-^Appendlx. 
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stepped  into  the  gore  of  his  loved  family,  and  beheld  their  stark 
and  mangled  remains.  Gaptiiin  Samuel  Whitesides  with  his 
company  of  rangers  pursued  the  savages  to  the  Sangamou,  where, 
in  a  thicket,  all  escaped  except  the  leader  of  the  band,  who  was 
shot  out  of  a  tree-top.  In  his  belt  he  had  dangling  the  scalp  of 
Mrs.  Beagan. 

In  the  western  part  of  Clinton  county,  near  the  crossing  of  the 
preuent  O.  &  M.  K.  E.  over  a  stream,  Jesse  Bailes  and  wife  were 
looking  for  their  hogs  on  a  Sunday  evening  in  the  creek  bottom^ 
and  the  dogs  baying  at  a  thicket,  it  was  supposed  they  were  found ; 
but  on  approaching  the  thicket,  the  Indians,  concealed  within, 
fired  upon  both,  the  lady  only  being  hit.  She  was  taken  to  her 
father's  house,  Mr.  Bradley,  and  died  in  a  short  time. 

In  August,  while  a  company  of  Captain  Short's  rangers  were 
encamped  at  the  Lively  cabins,  a  ti^ail  was  discovered  which  led 
directly  to  the  starting  of  7  Indians  with  14  stolen  horses.  When 
overtaken  a  skirmish  ensued,  in  which  the  rangers  were  rather 
worsted ;  one  was  wounded,  a  horse  killed,  and  another,  Mx)ses 
Short,  received  a  bullet  which  lodged  in  a  twist  of  tobacco  in  his 
pocket.  William  Stout,  with  great  speed,  went  to  camj)  for  rein- 
forcements. Captain  Short  with  30  men  now  followed  the  trail  all 
night,  and  next  morning  overtook  the  marauders  on  a  fork  of  the 
Little  Wabash.  A  lagging  Indian  here  shot  a  turkey,  and  the 
report  of  his  g\  n  apprised  the  pursuers  of  their  proximity.  On 
discovering  the  whites,  the  rear  Indian  ran  in  great  haste  forward, 
and  all  prepared  for  battle,  in  ignorance  probably  of  the  number 
of  the  pursuing  force,  and  assured  doubtless  by  their  previous 
success,  for  they  might  have  easily  made  their  escape.  They  were 
directly  surrounded,  and  when  they  realized  their  situation,  sang 
the  death  song,  shouted  defiance,  and  fought  bravely  to  the  las£ 
All  were  killed.  The  pursuers  lost  one  man,  William  O'Neal, 
who,  while  taking  deliberate  aim,  met  an  adversary  quicker  than 
himself,  and  was  shot. 

[NOTB.— The  moBt  desparate  siosrle-handed  combat  with  Indians,  ever  foufrhtonttae 
soil  of  Illinois,  was  that  of  Tom  Higfrlns,  Au«ruBt  21, 1814.  Higvins  was  26  vears  old*  of 
a  muscular  and  compact  build,  not  tall,  but  strong  and  active.  In  danger  no  possessed 
a  quick  and  discerning  Judgment,  and  was  without  fear.  He  was  a  member  of  .Tourney's 
rangers,  consisting  of  11  men,  stationed  at  Hills  Fort,  8  miles  southwest  of  the  present 
Greenville.  Discovering  Indian  ^igns  near  the  fort,  the  company  early  the  following- 
morning  started  on  the  trail.  They  had  not  gone  far  before  they  were  in  an  ambus- 
cade of  a  larger  party.  A  t  the  first  fire,  their  commander  Journey  and  3  men  fell .  SiK 
retreated  to  the  fort  in  flight,  but  Higgins  stopped  ^*  to  have  another  pull  at  the  red 
skins,*'  and  taking  deliberate  aim  at  a  straggling  savage,  shot  him  down.  Higgln's  horse 
had  been  wounded  at  the  first  fire,  as  he  supposed,  mortally,  but  coming  to,  he  wsa 
about  to  alTect  his  escape,  when  the  familiar  voice  of  Burgess  hailed  him  from  the  long- 
grass,  **  Tom  don't  leave  me.''  Higgins  told  him  to  come  along,  but  Burgess  replied  that 
Bis  leg  was  smashed.  Higgins  attempted  to  raise  him  on  his  horse,  but  the  animal  took 
1  right  and  ran  away.  Higgins  then  directed  Burgess  to  limp  olf  as  best  he  could,  and 
by  crawling  through  the  grass  he  reached  the  fort,  while  the  former  loaded  his  gua 
and  remainfid  behind  to  protect  him  against  the  pursuing  enemy.  When  Burgess  was 
well  out  of  the  way,  to  ttirow  any  wandering  enemy  off  the  trail,  Higgins  took  another 
route  which  led  by  a  small  thicket.  Here  he  was  unexpectedly  confronted  by  3  savages 
approaching.  He  ran  to  a  little  ravine  near  at  hand  for  shelter,  but  In  the  elfort  dis- 
covered for  the  first  time  that  he  was  badly  wounded  in  the  leg.  He  was  closely  pressed 
by  the  largest,  a  powerful  Indian,  who  lodged  a  ball  in  his  thign.  He  fell,  but  instantlsr 
rose  again,  only  to  draw  the  fire  of  the  other  two  and  again  fell  wounded.  The 
Indians  now  advanced  upon  him  with  their  tomahawks  and  scalping  knives,  but  as  he 
presented  his  gun  first  at  one,  then  at  another,  from  bis  place  in  the  ravine,  each 
wavered  in  his  purpose.  Neither  party  had  time  to  load,  and  the  targe  Indian,  suppos- 
ing finally  that  Higgins'  gun  was  empty,  rushed  forward  with  uplifted  tomahawk  and  a 
yell,  but  as  be  came  near  enough,  was  shot  down.  At  this,  the  others  raised  the  war- 
whoop  and  rushed  upon  the  wounded  Higgins,  and  now  a  hand  to  band  conflict  ensued. 
They  darted  at  him  with  their  knifes  time  and  airain^infilcting  many  ghastly  flesh  wounds 
which  bled  profusely,  One  of  the  assailents  threw  his  tomahawk  at  him  with  such 
precision  as  tosever  hisear  and  la>  bare  his  skull,  knocking  him  down.  They  now- 
rushed  la  on  him,  but  he  kicked  them  off,  and  grasping  one  of  their  8i»ean  thrust  at 
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The  military  expeditions  of  1814^  in  which  Illinois  participated^ 
were  by  water  on  the  Mississippi.  The  first  projected  in  the  west 
was  that  of  Governor  Clark  (in  the  absence  of  Oeneral  Howard), 
which  left  St.  Louis  about  the  1st  of  May.  It  comprised  a  force 
of  some  200  men  in  five  armed  barges,  its  destination  being 
Prairie  du  Chien.  The  notorious  Dickson,  British  agent  aud  In- 
dian trader,  a  man  of  pleasing  manner  and  captivating  address, 
had  but  a  few  days  before  recruited  for  the  British  army  300 
Sioux,  Winnebagoes  and  Folsavoisns,  whom  he  was  conducting  to 
Canada.  A  small  garrison  of  ^^  Mackinac  feucibles  ",  in  command 
of  a  British  oflicer,  was  left  in  charge  of  the  place,  but  being  greatly 
outnumbered  by  Clark's  forces,  they  joined  the  fleeing  inhabitants. 
Clark's  unopposed  troops  were  quartered  in  the  Louse  of  the 
Mackinaw«Fur  Company,  and  a  fort^  calledShelby,  was  built.  In 
June  Gov.  Clark  returnedf  to  St.  Louis,  where  the  people  tendered 
him  a  public  ovation  in  honor  of  his  conquest.  Thus  easily  did  he 
win  mUitary  glory.  But  in  July  a  large  force  of  British  and  Indians 
under  Col.  Mackey,  came  by  water  from  Mackiuaw,  via  Green 
Bay  and  the  Wisconsin,  and  after  a  short  seige.  Gov.  Clark's  entire 
garrison  capitulated  and  was  paroled,  leaving  the  British  with  the 
new  fort  in  much  better  condition  than  two  months  before.  Such 
are  the  fortunes  of  war. 

In  the  meantime,  Gen.  Howard,  having  returned  to  his  post, 
deemed  it  advisable  to  strengthen  so  remote  a  post  as  Prairie  du 
Chien^  and  to  that  end  sent  reinforcements  to  the  number  of  108 
men,  m  charge  of  Lieut.  Campbell  of  the  regular  army,  in  three 
keel  boats  up  the  river.  Of  this  force  66  men  were  Illuiois  Rang- 
ers, under  Captains  Stephen  Bector,  and  Eiggs,  who  occupied  two 
boats.  The  remainder  were  with  Campbell  in  the  other  boat. 
£ock  Island,  where  they  laid  up  for  a  night,  was  passed  without 
molestation,  but  at  the  foot  of  the  rapids  great  numbers  of  the 
Sac  and  Fox  Indians  visited  the  boats  with  professions  of  frieiid- 
fihip.  Some  of  the  French  boatmen  were  known  to  the  Indians, 
and  very  much  liked  by  them.  They  would  squeeze  their  hands 
with  a  puU  down  the  river,  indicating  that  it  would  be  well  for 
them  to  leave.  It  was  rightly  judged  by  them  that  the  treacherous 
savages  meditated  an  attack,  of  which  Lieut.  Campbell  was  duly 
informed.  He.  however,  disregarded  these  hints.  The  sutler's 
and  contractor's  boats,  and  two  barges  with  the  Illinois  rangers, 
had  passed  the  rapids,  aud  had  got  some  two  miles  ahead,  when 
Campbell's  barge  was  struck  by  a  gale  from  the  west  so  strong  as 
to  force  her  against  a  small  island,  next  to  the  Illinois  shore. 
Thinking  it  advisable  to  lie  to  till  the  wind  abated,  sentinels  were 
immediately  stationed,  while  the  men  went  ashore  to  cook  break- 


lifm,  was  railed  up  bv  it.  He  quickly  seized  hto  gun,  and  by  a  powerful  blow  crushed 
In  tbe  skull  of  one.  but  broke  his  rifle.  Uis  remuininflr  antagonist  still  i^ept  up  the 
oonteat  maklnv  thrusts  with  his  knife  at  the  bleeding  and  exhausted  Higglns,  which  he 
parried  with  his  broken  gun  as  l>eet  he  could.  Most  of  this  desperate  engagement  was 
In  plmln  view  of  tbe  Port,  but  the  rangers,  having  been  in  one  ambuscade,  saw  in  this 
fliTDt  only  a  ruse  to  draw  out  the  balance  of  the  garrison.  But  a  Mrs.  Purse  ly,  residing 
mt  the  Fort,  no  longer  able  to  see  so  brave  a  man  contend  unaided  for  his  life,  seized  a 

en,  and  mounting  a  horse,  started  to  his  rescue.  At  this  the  men  took  courage  and 
stened  along.  The  Indian  seeing  aid  coming,  fled.  Hlgglns  being  nearly  hacked  to 
frtecet,  fainted  from  loss  of  blood.  He  was  carried  to  the  Fort.  There  being  no  sur- 
geon, bJs  oomrades  cut  two  balls  from  his  flesh  ;  others  remained  In  For  davs  his  life 
WBB  despaired  of,  but  by  tender  nursing,  he  ultimately  recovered  his  health,  badly 
isrippied.  He  resided  in  Fayette  County  for  many  years  after,  where  he  raised  a  large 
finDfly,  and  died  in  iS90.  Be  received  a  pension,  pursuerj  farming,  and  at  one  time 
was  door-keeper  of  one  of  the  houses  of  the  General  Assembly  at  Vandalia .  Reynold's 
Phx  flistto— p.  sXh 
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fast.  At  this  time  a  large  force  of  Indians  on  the  main  shore, 
under  the  command  of  Black  Hawk,  commenced  an  attack.  The 
savages,  in  canoes,  passed  rapidly  to  the  island,  and  with  a  war 
whoop  rushed  upl)n  the  men,  who  retreated  and  sought  refuge  in 
the  barge.  A  battle  of  brisk  musketry  now  ensued  between  the 
few  regulars  aboard  the  stranded  barge  and  the  hordes  of  Indians 
under  cover  of  trees  on  the  island,  with  severe  loss  to  the  former. 
Meanwhile,  Captains  Rector  and  Riggs,  ahead  with  their  barges, 
seing  the  smoke  of  battle,  essayed  to  return,  but  in  the  strong 
*  gale  Biggs'  boat  became  unmanageable  and  was  stranded  on  the 
rapids.  Bector,  to  avoid  a  similar  disaster,  let  go  his  anchor.  The 
rangers,  however,  opened  with  good  aim  and  telling  effect  on  the 
savages. 

The  unequal  combat  having  raged  for  some  time,  theicommand- 
er's  barge,  with  many  wounded  and  several  dead  on  board,  among 
the  former  of  whom,  very  badly,  was  Campbell  himself,  had  almost 
ceased  fighting  when  she  was  aiscovered  to  be  on  fire.  And  now 
Stephen  Bector,  and  his  brave  crew  of  Illuiois  rangers,  compre- 
hending the  horrid  situation,  performed,  without  delay,  as  cool 
and  heroic  a  deed,  and  did  it  well^  as  ever  imperiled  the  life  of 
mortal  man.  In  the  howling  gale,  in  full  view  of  hundreds  of  the 
infuriatesavages,  and  within  range  of  their  rifles,  they  deliberately 
raised  anchor,  lightened  their  barge  by  casting  overboard  quan- 
tities of  provisions,  and  guided  it  with  the  utmost  labor  down  the 
swift  current,  to  the  windward  of  the  burning  barge,  and,  in  the 
galling  fire  of  the  enemy,  rescued  the  survivors,  removed  the 
wounded,  the  dying  and  all,  to  their  vessel.  This  was  as  heroic  a 
deed  of  noble  daring  as  was  performed  during  the  war  in  the 
west.  The  island,  in  memory  of  the  struggle,  was  named  after 
Campbell,  but  with  Bector  and  his  crew  of  JlUnois  rangers  remains 
the  glory  of  the  action. 

The  manner  of  eiiecting  the  rescue  displays  the  resource  of 
courageous  minds  in  the  crisis  of  imminent  peril.  Bector's  barge 
was  first  quickly  lightened  by  casting  overboard  the  provisions, 
the  crew  ^mostly  experienced  French  boatmen,)  got  into  the  water 
on  the  windward  side  of  the  barge,  which  brought  it  l)etween 
them  and  the  fire  of  the  enemy.  In  this  manner  it  was  guided  in 
close  proximity  to  the  disabled  barge,  and  held  there  tiU  the  re- 
moval was  eftected,  when,  after  being  hauled  against  the  wind  far 
out  into  the  stream,  it  glided  safely  away.  The  loss  was  26  5  9 
killed — 4  rangers,  3  regulars,  1  woman,  1  child ;  wounded  16, 
among  whom  were  Lieut  Campbell  and  Dr.  Stewart,  severely.* 
Rector's  barge  was  uncomfortably  crowded  for  the  wounded,  but 
as  the  force  was  large  they  rowed  night  and  day  until  St  Louis  was 
reached^  The  Indians,  after  the  abandonment  of  Campbell's 
barge,  feasted  upon  the  contents  of  their  prize. 

It  was  now  feared  that  Biggs  and  his  company  were  captured 
and  sacrificed  by  the  savages.  His  vessel,  which  was  strong  and  well 
armed,  was  for  a  time  surrounded  by  the  Indians,  but  the  whites 
on  the  inside  were  well  sheltered.  The  wind  becoming  allayed  in 
the  evening,  the  boat,  under  cover  of  the  night,  glided  safely  down 
the  river  without  the  loss  of  a  single  man.  At  St.  Louis  there  was 
gi'eat  rejoicing  on  the  arrival  of  Biggs  and  crew,  all  safe.  Many 
fervent  prayers  had  gone  up,  many  anxious  eyes  had  eagerly 

*Mo.  Oaasette,  July  ao,  1814 
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watched  the  river,  and  many  a  patriot  heart  was  made  glad  by  the 
final  tidings  of  their  safety. 

Still  another  expedition  for  the  Upper  Mississippi  was  projected 
this  season  after  the  two  foregoing  disasters.  It  was  fitted  out  at 
Cape  an  Oris,  and  old  French  hamlet  on  the  left  bank  of  tbe  Mis- 
sissippi, a  few  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  Illinois.  It  consisted 
of  334  effective  men,  40  regulars  and  the  rest  rangers  and  volun- 
teers, in  command  of  Major  Zackary  Taylor  (afterwards  pi*esideut-.) 
Nelson  Itector,  and  Samuel  Whitesides,  with  the  lUinoisans,  were 
in  command  of  boats.  It  was  generally  regarded  as  of  material 
imx>ortance  to  have  a  strong  fort  with  a  garrison  well  up  the  Mis- 
sissippi in  the  heart  of  the  Indian  country.  The  plan  was  to 
proceed  above  the  rapids,  and  in  descending  sweep  both  banks  of 
the  river  of  the  Indian  villages,  destroy  their  com  down  to 
Bock  Island,  and  there  build  t£e  fort.  The  exi>editiou  departed 
its  place  of  rendezvous,  August  23, 1814,  and  passed  Eock  Island 
and  the  Bapids  unmolested.  It  was  now  learned  that  the  country 
was  not  only  swarming  with  Indians,  but  that  the  English  were 
there  in  command,  with  a  detachment  of  regulars  and  artillery. 
The  advanced  boats  in  command  of  Bector,  Whitesides,  and 
Hempstead,  turned  about  and  began  to  descend  the  Bapids,  fight- 
ing with  great  gallantry  the  hoardes  of  the  enemy  ])ouring  their  fire 
into  them  from  the  shore  at  every  step.  A  little  way  above  the 
mouth  of  Bock  river,  not  far  from  some  willow  islands,  Major 
Taylor  anchored  his  neet  out  in  the  Mississippi.  During  the  night 
the  English  planted  a  battery  of  six  pieces  down  at  tbe  water's 
edge  to  sink  or  disable  the  boats,  and  filled  the  islands  with 
redskins  to  buteher  our  men,  who  might,  unarmed,  seek  refuge 
there.  But  in  this  scheme  they  were  frustrated.  In  the  morning 
Taylor  ordered  all  the  force,  except  20  boatmen  on  each  vessel,  to 
the  upper  island  to  dislodge  the  enemy.  The  order  was  executed 
with  great  gallantry,  the  island  scoured  and  the  savages,  many  of 
whom  were  killed,  ariven  to  the  lower  one.  In  the  meantime  the 
British  cannon  told  with  effect  upon  the  fleet,  piercing  many  of  the 
boats.  The  men  rushed  back  and  the  boats  were  dropped  down 
the  stream  out  of  range  of  the  cannon.  Captain  Bector  was 
now  ordered  with  his  comi)any  to  make  a  softie  on  the  lower  island, 
which  he  did,  driving  the  Indians  back  among  the  willows,  but 
they  being  reinforced,  in  turn  hurled  Bector  back  upon  the  sand 
beach.  A  council'  of  officers  called  by  Taylor  had  by  this  time 
decided  that  their  force  was  insufficient  to  contend  with  the  enemy, 
who  outnumbered  them  three  to  one,  and  the  boats  were  in  full 
retreat  down  the  river.  As  Bector  attempted  to  get  under  way, 
his  boat  grounded,  and  the  savages,  with  demoniac  yells,  sur- 
rounded it,  when  a  most  desperate  hand  to  hand  engagement 
ensued.  The  gallant  ranger,  Samuel  Whitesides,  observing  the 
imminent  peril  of  his  brave  Illinois  comrade,  went  immediately 
to  his  rescue,  who,  but  for  his  timely  aid,  would  undoubtedly  have 
been  overpowered  with  all  his  force  and  murdered.  Taylor's  loss 
was  11  men  badl^  wounded,  3  of  whom  had  died  at  the  date  of 
his  report  to  Gen.  HowanL  Sept.  6,  1814. 

OpiK)site  the  month  of  tne  Des  Moines,  on  the  site  of  the  present 
town  of  Warsaw,  a  fort  was  built  by  Taylor's  men,  called  E<1  wanls, 
which  consisted  of  a  rough  stockade  and  blockhouses  of  unhewn 
logs.    Fort  Madison,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Mississippi  and  farther 
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up,  after  being  repeatedly  attacked  by  the  enemy,  was  evacuted  and 
burnt.  A  few  weeks  later  (in  October)  Fort  Edwards  shsured  a 
similar  fate;  the  troops  got  out  of  provisions,  and  nnable  to  sustain 
their  position,  retreated  down  the  river  to  Gape  au  Gris.  The 
people  of  Illinois  and  Missoari  were  astonished  at  this  extraordi- 
nary evacuation  and  destruction  of  the  fort  by  our  own  troops. 
The  rangers  and  volunteers  were  discharged  October  18th, 
1814* 

Thus  ended  the  last,  like  the  two  previous  exx)edition8  up  the 
Mississippi  during  the  war  of  1812,  in  defeat  and  disaster.  The 
enemy  was  in  undisputed  possession  of  all  the  country  north  of  the 
Illinois  river,  and  the  prospect  respecting  these  territories  boded 
nothing  but  gloom.  With  the  approach  of  winter,  however^ 
Indian  depredations  ceased  to  be  committed,  and  the  peace  of 
Ghent,  Dec.  24, 1814,  closed  the  war. 

*Tbe  aocoant  of  these  expeditions  bas  been  in  great  part  gathered  from  Beyiu^da* 
Own  Timet. 
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CIVIL    AFFAIES   OP  THE  ILLmOIS  TEERITORY  FROM 

1812  TO  1818. 

Meeting  of  the  Legislature — The  Members — Laws — Conflict  between 
the  Legislature  and  Judiciary — Curious  Acts — Territorial  Banks 
— Cairo  Ba/nk^^Commeree-^First  Steamboats — Pursuits  of  the 
Teople. 


Pot  nearly  four  years  after  the  organization  of  the  territorial 
government  no  legislature  existed  in  Illinois.  The  governor  was 
both  executive  and,  in  great  part,  the  law-making  power.  These  ex- 
traordinary powers,  authorized  by  the  ordinance  of  1787,  viewed  at 
this  day,  seemstrangely  inconsistent  with  our  republican  notions  of 
the  necessity  of  co-ordinate  branches  of  government.  Under  that 
celebrated  ordinance,  the  x>olitical  privileges  of^  the  citizen  were 
few  or  none.  He  could  not  exercise  the  elective  franchise  unless 
he  was  a  freeholder  of  50  acres,  nor  aspire  to  a  seat  in  the  territo- 
rial legislature  unless  he  was  a  freeholder  of  from  200  to  500  acres. 
Those  of  the  territorial  officers  whom  the  president  did  not  appoint, 
were  appointed  by  the  governor.  The  people  could  not  elect  jus- 
tices of  the  peace,  county  surveyors,  treasurers,  coroners,  shenflk 
clerks,  judges  of  the  inferior  courts,  nor  even  choose  the  officers  or 
the  teiTitorial  militia ;  all  this  power  and  much  more  was  vested 
in  the  governor.  By  the  act  establishing  the  Illinois  territory,  it 
was  provided  that  whenever  his  Excellency  was  satisfied  that  a 
majority  of  the  freeholders  desired  it,  then  he  might  authorize  a 
legislature.  While  none  of  these  extraordinary  powers  were  per- 
haps ever  arbitrarily  exercised  by  any  of  the  governors,  unless  it 
was  St.  Clair,  the  x>eople  were  all  the  time  clamorous  for  an  exten- 
sion of  su&age.  Congress  (not  the  governor)  finally,  by  act 
of  May  21,  1812.  raised  Illinois  to  the  second  grade  of  territonal 
government,  ana  further  extended  the  right  of  sufirage  to  any 
white  male  person  21  years  old,  who  had  paid  a  territorial  tax  and 
resided  one  year  in  the  territor^^  next  preceding  any  election,  author- 
izing such  elector  to  vote  for  representative,  member  of  the  legis- 
lative council  and  delegate  to  congress.  The  prox>erty  qualification, 
under  the  ordinance  of  1787.  was  abolished.  This  was  a  very 
giv^t  concession  to  the  people.  The  governor  was  required  to 
apportion  the  territory.  On  the  14th  of  February,  1812,  accordingly, 
he  issued  his  proclamation,  ordering  an  election  to  take  the  sense 
of  the  people  for  or  against  entering  upon  the  second  gi*ade  of 
territorial  government.  The  election  was  to  be  held  for  three  suc- 
cessive days  in  each  county,  commencing  on  the  second  Monday 
in  ApriL    The  question  was  decided  in  the  affirmative  by  a  largo 
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majority.  On  September  16th,  following,  the  governor  and  judges 
having  organized  the  new  coanties  of  Madison,  Gallatin  and  John- 
son, making  now,  with  the  two  old  counties  of  St  Clair  and  Ban- 
dolph,  a  totol  of  five,  a  proclamation  was  issued,  publishing  their 
establishment.  By  another  proclamation  of  the  same  date,  an 
election  for  5  members  of  the  legislative  council,  7  representatives 
and  a  delegate  to  congress,  was  ordered  to  be  held  in  each  county 
on  the  8th,  9th  and  10th  days  of  October  following.  At  this  elec- 
tion, Shadrach  Bond  was  elected  to  cougress.  The  members  elect 
of  the  legislative  council  were,  Pierre  Menard,  of  Bandolph — 
chosen  to  preside ;  William  Biggs,  of  St.  Glair ;  Samuel  Judy,  of 
Madison;  Thomas  Ferguson,  of  Johnson,  and  Bei\jamin  Talbot, 
of  Gallatin. 

Tlie  members  elect  of  the  house  of  representatives  were,  George 
Fisher,  of  Bandolph;  Joshua  Oglesby  and  Jacob  Short,  of  St. 
Clair;  William  Jones,  of  Madison;  Phillip  Trammel  and  Alexan- 
der Wilson,  of  Gallatin,  and  John  Grammar,  of  Johneon. 

We  subjoin  brief  sketches  of  the  members  constituting  the  first 
general  assembly  of  Illinois.  Pierre  Menardy  a  Canadian  French- 
man, settled  at  Kaskaskia  in  1790.  He  was  a  merchant  aifd 
enjoyed  an  extensive  trade  with  the  Indians,  over  whom  he  ex- 
erted a  great  influence  and  was  for  many  years  the  government  agent 
for  them.  He  was  well  informed,  energetic,  frank  and  honest, 
and  was  very  popular  with  all  classes.  William  Biggs  was  an 
intelligent  and  respectable  member,  who  had  been  a  soldiex  in 
Clark's  expedition,  and  ten  years  afterward  had  been  a  prisoner 
for  several  years  among  the  Kickapoos.  He  wrote  and  published  a 
complete  narrative  of  his  Indian  captivity,  and  in  1826,  congress 
voted  him  three  sections  of  land.  He  was  for  many  years  county 
judge.  Samuel  Judy — the  same  who,  in  the  fall  preceding,  com- 
manded the  corps  of  spies  in  Governor  Edwards'  military  cam- 
paign to  Peoria  lake — was  a  man  of  "energy,  fortitude  and 
enterprise."  Some  of  his  descendanta  now  reside  in  Madison 
county.  Joshua  Ogleshy  was  a  local  Methodist  preacher  of  ordinary 
education,  who  lived  on  a  farm  and  was  greatly  respected  by  his 
neighbors.  Jaxioh  Short  the  colleague  of  Oglesby,  removed  to 
Illinois  with  his  father.  Mioses,  in  1796.  and  pursued  farming.  Dur- 
ing the  war  of  1812,  he  distinguished  nimself  as  a  ranger.  Oeorge 
Fisher  possessed  a  fair  education,  and  was  by  profession  a  physi- 
cian. He  removed  from  Virginia  to  Kaskaskia  in  1800,  and  en- 
gaged in  merchandizing,  but  at  this  time  he  resided  on  a  farm.  He 
wa«  afterward  in  public  life.  Phillip  Trammel  was  a  man  of  dis- 
criminating mind,  inclined  to  the  profession  of  arms.  He  was  the 
lessee  of  the  United  States  saline  in  Gallatin  county.  His  col- 
league, Alexander  Wilsofiy  was  a  popular  tavern  keei>er  at  Shaw- 
neetown,  of  fair  abilities.  William  Jones  was  a  Baptist  preacher, 
grave  in  his  deportment,  and  possessed  of  moderate  abilities.  He 
was  bom  in  North  Carolina,  removed  to  lUinois  in  1806,  and  set- 
tled in  the  Rattan  prairie,  east  of  Alton*  This  was  the  first 
appearance  in  public  life  of  John  Grammar.  He  afterwards  rep- 
resented Union  county  frequently  during  a  period  of  20  years. 
He  had  no  education,  yet  was  a  man  of  shrewdness.  After  his 
election,  it  is  related  that  to  procure  the  necessary  apparel  to 
appear  at  the  seat  of  government,  he  and  the  family  gathered  a 
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large  qnantity  of  hickory  nuts,  which  were  taken  to  the  Ohio 
saline  and  traded  for  blue  stronding,  such  as  the  Indians  wore  for 
breech-cloth.  When  the  neighboring  women  assembled  to  make 
np  the  garments,  it  was  foond  that  he  had  not  invested  quite 
enough  nuts.  The  pattern  was  measured  in  every  way  i)ossible, 
but  was  unmistakably  scant.  Whereupon  it  was  decided  to  make 
a  ^^bob-tailed  coat  and  a  long  pair  of  leggings."  Arrayed  in  these, 
he  duly  apx>eared  at  the  seat  of  government,  where  he  continued 
to  wear  his  primitive  suit  for  the  greater  part  of  the  session. 
Notwithstanding  his  iUiteracy,  he  had  the  honor  of  originating  the 
practice  much  followed  by  public  men  since,  of  voting  against  all 
new  measures — it  being  easier  to  conciliate  public  opinion  for 
being  remiss  in  voting  for  a  good  measure,  than  to  suffer  arraign- 
ment for  aiding  in  the  passage  of  an  unpopular  one.* 

On  the  10th  of  November,  the  governor,  by  proclamation,  or- 
dered the  members  elect  to  convene,  on  the  25th  instant,  at  Kas- 
kia,  the  seat  of  government.  The  two  bodies  met  in  a  large, 
rough  old  building  of  uncut  limestone,  with  steep  roof  and  gables 
of  unpainted  boaMs,  situated  in  the  centre  of  a  square,  which, 
after  the  ruin  and  abandonment  of  Fort  Ghartres,  had  served  the 
French  as  the  headquarters  of  the  military  commandant.  The 
first  floor,  a  lar^e,  low,  cheerless  room,  was  fitted  up  for  the  house, 
and  a  small  chamber  above  for  the  council  chamber.  The  latter 
body  chose  John  Thomas  their  secretary,  and  the  former  elected  for 
clerk  William  C.  Greenup.  The  two  houses  had  a  door-keeper  in 
common.  All  the  12  members  boarded  with  one  family,  and  lodged, 
it  is  said,  in  one  room.  How  unlike  the  present  times  I  The 
members  addressed  themselves  to  the  business  in  hand^  without 
delay  or  circumlocution.  Windy  speeches  or  contention  were 
unheard  of,  and  parliamentary  tacticians,  if  any  there  were,  met 
with  no  indulgence.  It  has  been  naively  remarked  that  not  a 
lawyer  apx>ears  on  the  roll  of  names. 

The  assembly  effected  a  peaceful  revolution  of  the  civil  polity 
of  the  territory,  at  a  time  when  actual  war  was  the  all-absorbing 
public  question.  By  act  of  December  13,  1812,  all  the  laws 
passed  by  the  Indiana  legislature,  and  in  force  March  1, 1809, 
general  in  their  nature  and  not  local  to  Indiana,  which  stood 
unrepealed  by  the  governor  and  judges  of  Illinois,  and  aU  laws 
originally  adopted  for  Illinois  under  the  first  grade  of  territorial 
government,  remaining  unrepealed,  were  by  them  re-enacted. 
The  idea  manifestly  was,  that  by  the  assembUng  of  the  legislature, 
the  territory  stood  forth  in  utter  nakedness,  divested  of  all  law 
until  re-invested  by  them.  The  enacting  clause  of  the  territorial 
laws  was :  ^^Be  it  enacted  by  the  legislative  council  and  house  of 
representatives,  and  it  is  hereby  enacted  by  the  authority  of  the 
same.''  To  tlie  courts  of  common  pleas  was  given  the  same  juris- 
diction previously  had  under  the  Indiana  territory.  The  general 
court,  established  at  the  seat  of  government,  besides  being  a  trib- 
unal of  oyer  and  terminer  for  jail  delivery  on  indictments  found  by 
the  grand  juries  of  the  common  pleas  court,  was  also  constituted 
a  court  of  original  jurisdiction,  of  apx>eals,  to  correct  errors  of 
inferior  courts,  and  to  punish  the  contempts,  neglects,  favors  or 
comiptions  of  the  justices  of  the  "pea/ce,  clerks,  sheriffs,  etc.,  its 
process  running  to  any  county,  to  the  great  inconvenience  of  the 
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people.    Sach  other  laws  as  it  was  deemed  the  country  required, 
were  passed,  and  after  a  brief  session,  the  first  legislature  ad- 
journed. 
The  laws  of  the  territ0£3UBfim..a|kerward  revised  and  digested, 

e  legislat^  by  ^Nathaniel  Pope,  and 
printed  in  one  volume  by  Matthew  poncan,  printer  of  the  terri- 
tory, which  bears  the  date  June  2,  lSl5.    There  are  besides,  two 
small  volumes,,  by  the  same  printei*.  of  the  session  laws  of  1815-16 
and  1817-18.    While  the  laws  are  faithfully  rendered,  the  mechan- 
ical appearance  of  these  books,  owing  to  the  great  coarseness  of 
the  paper  and  the  use  of  clumsy  tyi>e,  illy  compares  with  work  of 
the    present  time.     Many  of  the  laws  imported,  revised  and 
adopted  by  the  governor  and  judges,  were  well  drf^wn  but  the 
great  body  of  those  originated  in  the  legislature  present  much 
crudity,  both  in  composition  and  grasp  of  the  subjects  intended  to 
be  subserved.    We  will  allude  to  some  features  of  the  territorial 
code,  now  happily  obsolete,  which  give,  by  contrast  with  the  pres- 
ent, an  idea  to    tiie  reader  of  t£ie  progress  and  amelioration 
attained  in  criminal  jurisprudence  and  the  punishment  for  debt. 
Thus,  in  the  punishment  of  crimes,  both  felonies  and  misdemean- 
ors, the  barbarous  practices  of  whipping  on  the  bare  back,  con- 
finement in  stocks,  standing  in  the  pillory,  and  branding  with  hot 
irons,  were  the  penalties  frequently  prescribed;  besides  fines^ 
impnsonment,  and  loss  of  citizenship.    These  summary  modes  oi 
chastisement  grew,  in  part,  out  of  the  condition  of  the  country. 
It  was  but  sparsely  settled,  tiie  people  were  poor,  they  had  no  gen- 
eral prison  or  penitentiary,  and  the  few  jails  were  so  insecure  as  to 
present  scarcely  any  barrier  to  the  escape  of  prisoners.    Whip- 
ping upon  the  bare  back,  besides  other  punishments  at  the  option 
of  the  court,  was  prescribed  in  burglary  or  robbery,  39  stripes; 
in  perjury,  larceny,  j}he  receiving  of  stolen  goods,  and  obtaining 
goods  by  fraudulent  pretenses,  31  stripes;  horse-stealing,  first 
offence,  from  50  to  100  lashes ;  hog-stealing,  from  25  to  39  lashes ; 
altering  and  defacing  marks  or  brands  on  domestic  animals  at 
large,  40  lashes  ^%eU  laid  on;"  bigamy,  punished  with  from  100 
to  300  stripes ;  for  sodomy,  from  100  to  500  lashes  were  prescribed; 
forcibly  taking  away  a  female  to  marry  against  her  consent,  was 
declared  a  felony  and  might  be  punished  by  whipping ;  children 
or  servants  for  disobedience,  might,  upon  complaint  and  conviction 
before  a  justice,  be  whipped  not  exceeding  10  stripes.    In  all  these 
offences  there  were  other  penalties  provided,  alternatively  or  addi- 
tionally, at  the  option  of  the  court — such  as  fines,  imprisonment, 
restitution,  etc.    Fines  were  collected  from  those  unable  to  pay, 
by  the  sheriff  hiring  or  selling  them  to  any  one  who  would  pay  the 
fine  or  costs,  for  such  terms  as  the  court  might  deem  reasonable, 
and  if  the  delinquent  should  abscond,  the  penalty  was  double  the 
term  of  servitude  and  39  stripes.     Standing  in  pillory  was  pre- 
,  scribed,  in  addition  to  other  penalties,  in  perjury,  forgery,  and  the 
altering  or  defacing  of  brands  or  marks  on  domestic  animals.    For 
this  last  offence,  on  second  conviction,  the  culprit  was  to  have  the 
letter  T  biunded  in  the  left  hand  with  a  red-hot  iron.    To  prevent 
the  common  crime  of  killing  stock  running  on  the  range,  every  one, 
including  the  owners,  was  required  to  exhibit  the  ears  of  hogs,  or 
hides  of  cattle,  killecl,  to  a  magistrate  or  two  freeholders  within 
three  days,  under  a  penalty  of  $10.    For  aiding  the  escape  of  a 
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convict,  the  pnniflhiQent  was  the  same  as  that  of  the  culprit,  ex- 
cept in  capital  cases,  when  stripes,  standing  in  pillory,  or  sitting 
on  the  gallows  with  the  rope  adjusted  about  the  neck,  at  the  option 
of  the  court,  was  the  penalty.  Besides  in  treason  and  murder, 
the  penalty  of  death  by  hanging  was  denounced  against  arson 
and  rape,  and  horse-stealing  on  second  conyiction.  For  selling 
intoxicating  liquors  to  Indians,  slaves,  apprentices  and  minors, 
severe  penalties  were  enacted.  For  reveling,  quarreliug,  fighting. 
profandy  cursing,  disorderly  behavior  at  divine  worship,  ana 
hunting  on  the  Sabbath,  penalties  by  fines  were  prescribed.  Cock- 
fighting,  horse-racing  on  the  highways,  gambling,  keeping  E.  O. 
tables,  sending  challenge  to  fight  or  box  at  fisticu&,  lotteries,  etc., 
were  punished  by  fines.  In  1810,  a  law  was  adopted  to  suppress 
dueling,  which  made  the  fatal  result  of  a  duel  murder,  including 
the  aiders,  abettors  or  counselors  as  principals  in  the  crime. 

In  regard  to  the  collection  of  debts,  the  principles  of  the  com- 
mon law  obtained,  which  whoUy  favored  the  creditor.  All  the  pro- 
perty of  the  judgement  debtor,  both  real  and  personal  without  any 
of  the  present  humane  features  as  to  exemption,  might  be  levied 
upon  and  sold  under  execution.  The  sale  was  absolute — ^no  time 
of  redemption,  as  at  present,  was  allowed  in  the  case  of  realty. 
If  the  land  failed  to  sell  for  want  of  bidders,  it  was  the  judgment 
creditor's  right,  at  his  option,  to  take  it  absolutely  at  the  appraised 
value  made  by  12  jurors.  But  this  was  not  all.  If  the  property 
was  insufficient  to  pay  the  judgment,  the  body  of  the  debtormight 
be  seized  and  cast  into  prison.^  Here  he  would  be  allowed  the  prison 
bounds,  extending  200  yards  from  the  jail  in  any  direction,  on  con- 
dition only  of  giving  bonds  in  double  the  sum  of  the  debt,  not 
to  depart  therefrom. 

The  territorial  revenue  was  raised  by  a  tax  upon  lands.  Those 
situated  in  the  river  bottoms  of  the  Mississippi,  Ohio  and  the 
Wabash  were  taxed  at  the  rate  of  $1  on  every  100  acres.  The 
uplands  were  classed  as  second  rate,  and  were  taxed  at  the  rate 
of  75  cents  per  100  acres.  Unlocated,  but  confirmed  land  claims, 
were  taxed  at  the  rate  of  37^  cents  per  100  acres.  The  county 
revenue  was  raised  chiefiy  by  a  tax  uimn  personal  property,  in- 
cluding slaves  or  indentured  servants  between  the  ages  of  16  and 
40,  not  to  exceed  $1  each.  The  only  real  property  taxed  were  lots 
and  houses  in  towns,  and  mansion  houses  in  the  country,  worth 
$200  and  upwards.  There  was  levied  also  a  capitation  tax  of  $1 
on  every  able-bodied  single  man,  having  attained  his  majority 
and  owning  $200  worth  of  taxable  property.  This  ought  to  have 
induced  marriage.  Two  men  were  appointed  to  appraise  the  prop- 
erty required  to  be  assessed.  Merchants  and  ferries  were  licensed 
at  $15  and  $10  respectively.  Horses  and  cattle  were  taxed  by 
the  head,  not  exceeding  50  and  10  cents,  respectively — not  accord- 
ing to  value,  as  at  present. 

The  entire  territorial  revenue,  between  the  1st  of  I^ovember, 
1811,  and  the  8th  of  November,  1814  (3  years),  was  reported  by 
the  legislative  committee  on  finance,  in  1814,  to  be  $4,875  45. 
But  of  this  amount,  only  $2,516  89  had  actually  been  paid  into  the 
treasury :  the  balance — ^nearly  half— $2,  378  47  remained  in  the 
hands  ot  delinquent  sheriffs.  The  delinquencies  of  sheriffs,  in 
their  capacity  as  collectors  of  the  revenues,  remained  a  curse  to 
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Illinois  not  only  during  its  territorial  existence,  but  for  many 
years  after  it  became  a  State. 

In  1814  the  legislature  attempted  to  reorganize  the  judiciary  by 
establishing  the  supreme  court  of  the  territory.  The  United  States 
judges  for  the  territory  were  assigned  to  circuit  duty,  each  having 
a  circuit  composed  of  two  counties  in  each  of  which  two  terms  of 
court  were  to  be  held  annually.  The  courts  ]K>8ses8ed  common 
law  and  chancery  jurisdiction,  and  suits  were  to  be  tried  in  the 
counties  in  which  they  originated.  Once  a  year  the  judges  were 
to  convene  in  banc  at  the  seat  of  government,  to  hear  ap|)eal8  and 
revise  erroneous  decisions  from  the  courts  below.  This  arrange- 
ment was  well  calculated  to  give  to  the  people  in  their 
counties  a  more  thorough  administration  of  the  laws  than  the 
courts  of  common  pleas  afforded ;  but  the  idea  of  circuit  duty  was 
manifestly  distasteful  to  the  judges.  In  the  legislature  much 
discussion  arose  as  to  its  power  to  prescribe  the  duties  of  the 
appointees  of  the  general  government.  The  judges  were  requested 
to  give  a  written  opinion  upon  the  merits  and  legality  of  the  pro- 
posed act.  These  gentlemen — Spriggs  and  Thomas.  Griswold 
being  absent — wanted  no  better  opportunity  to  assail  it,  wjhich 
they  did  in  a  very  emphatic  manner,  arguing  at  length  the  inva- 
lidity of  the  act;  that  ^^the  court  established  by  the  ordinance  of 
1787  cannot  be  subjected  to  the  revision  or  control  of  any  tribunal 
established  by  the  Territorial  Legislature;  and  that  an  appeal  from 
the  same  court  to  the  same  was  a  solicism."  The  governor,  at  the 
instance  of  the  legislature,  in  his  message  approving  the  bill,  took 
up  the  question,  elaborately  argued  the  power  of  the  legislature  in 
the  premises,  and  apparently  demolished  the  position  of  the  judges. 
The  bill  without  finally  becoming  a  law  was  by  the  legislature  re- 
ferred te  congress,  together  with  the  ol^ections  of  the  judges  and 
thereplyof  the  governor,  with  an  address ^^requesting  the  passageof 
a  law  declaring  the  aforesaid  act  valid,  or  to  pass  some  law  more 
explanatory  of  the  relative  duties  and  iK>wers  of  the  judges  aforesaid 
and  of  this  legislature."  Congress,  by  act  of  March  3,  1815* 
passed  ^^an  act  i*egulatiug  and  defining  the  duties  of  the  Uuitea 
States  judges  for  the  Territory  of  Illinois,"  which  substantially 
embodied  the  provisions  required  by  the  legislature.  The  judges 
were  required  to  do  circuit  duties  and  reside  in  their  respective 
circuits,  and  to  meet  in  banc  twice  a  year  at  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment, as  a  court  of  appeals.  They  were  also  subjected  to  the 
regulations  of  the  legislature  as  to  the  times  of  holding  their 
terms.    The  governor  appointed  the  clerks 

In  the  meantime  by  a  suplemeutal  act  the  legislature  atthe  same 
session  had  abolislied  the  general  court,  whose  jurisdiction  was  to 
be  superseded  by  the  supreme  corut ;  and  by  another  act  the  court 
of  common  pleas  was  abolished,  and  county  courts  (the  germ  of 
our  present  county  system)  which  had  no  jurisdiction  for  the  trial 
of  ordinary  cases,  substituted.  Until  congress  therefore  acted, 
a  period  of  some  two  months  and  a  half,  Illinois  presented  tHe 
anomalous  condition  of  being  without  a  judicial  tnbunal  higher 
than  that  of  a  justice's  court^  whose  civil  jurisdiction,  by  another 
act  of  the  same  session,  was  enlarged  to  $20  in  debt.  Sitting  as 
an  examining  tribunal,  to  what  coiut  could  a  justice  of  tlie  peace 
have  validly  bound  over  a  culprit  during  this  period  of  partial 
judicial  vacuum!  However,  we  have  nothing  showing  to  the  com* 
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trary,  but  that  the  people  got  along  just  as  well  as  before  and  after. 
By  act  of  Jan.  9, 1816,  the  duties  of  the  judges  of  the  court  of 
appeals  were  more  clearly  defined,  and  a  law  relating  to  this  court 
was  amended  in  1817  and  the  circuits  reorganized;  next  by  an  act 
of  June  12, 1818,  a  radical  change  was  m^e.  There  being  some 
obscurity  in  the  county  court  act  passed  in  1814,  its  duties  were 
more  clearly  defined  by  a  supplemental  act  of  the  same  session. 
The  civil  jurisdiction  of  the  justice's  court  was  in  1817  extended  to 
$40. 

Thus  it  will  be  observed  that  at  a  very  early  period  the  Legis- 
lature of  Illinois  fell  into  the  habit,  which  became  chronic,  of 
changing  and  reorganizing  the  courts  and  modifying  their  jurisdic- 
tion at  almost  every  session,  down  to  the  adoption  of  the  constitu- 
tion of  1848.  Since  then  this  species  of  legislation  seems  to  have 
expended  itself  in  the  frequent  changes  of  the  terms  of  court  iu 
the  various  circuits.  Next  to  changing  and  shifting  the  well 
settled  principles  of  the  law  in  its  relation  to  the  rights  of  property 
and  the  multifarious  transactions  of  business,  nothing  is  so  per- 
nicious as  the  varying  of  the  means  and  modes  of  obtaining 
redress  in  our  courts.    Both  ought  to  be  permanent. 

During  the  territorial  existence  of  Illinois  three  general  assem- 
blies were  elected  by  the  people — ^ihe  council  holding  over  the 
second  term.  In  1814  Col.  Benjamin  Stephenson,  father  of  the 
late  gallant  James  W.  Stephenson,  of  Gelena,  was  elected  delegate 
to  congress,  and  in  1816  Nathaniel  Pope,  who  took  his  seat  iu 
congress  December  1817.  The  legislature  met  every  year  at  Blas- 
kaskia,  but  the  sessions  were  short.  New  counties  were  established 
from  time  to  time;  in  1815,  the  first  formed  by  the  legislature, 
was  named  Edwards,  iu  honor  of  the  governor.  In  1815,  White 
county  was  organized,  named  in  honor  of  Gapt.  Isaac  White,  who 
fell  at  Tippecanoe;  in  1816,  Monroe,  Crawford,  Jackson,  and 
Pope,  the  latter  in  honor  of  the  newly  elected  delegate  to  congress; 
in  1816,  Bond,  in  honor  of  Shadrack  Bond,  Jtot  Governor  of  the 
State  afterward ;  and  in  1818,  Union,  Erauklin,  and  Washington 
counties  were  organized. 

We  subjoin  a  few  specimens  of  curious  legislation  during  terri- 
torial times.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  Solons  of  that  period 
thundered  considerably  in  the  preamble.  By  a  law  of  September 
17, 1809,  to  regulate  the  elections,  all  commissioned  officers,  either 
federal  or  territorial,  except  justices  of  the  i>eace  and  militia 
officers,  were  made  ineligible  to  a  seat  in  either  branch  of  the 
general  assembly.  The  object  of  this  law  is  not  so  clear,  unless  it 
was  to  avoid  a  monopoly  of  official  dignity  and  importance;  bat 
Buch  proscription  could  not  be  brooked,  and  accordingly  it  fell  by 
act  of  December  14, 1814,  the  preamble  of  which,  consisting  of  3 
whereases,  is  as  huge  a  specimen  of  gaseous  buncomb  to  conceal  a 
trae  intent,  and  make  it  appear  that  the  law  of  1809  was  immensely 
oppressive  to  the  people,  as  can  be  reclaimed  from  the  early  annals 
of  political  demagognery  in  Illinois : 

•'Whereas,  The  free  people  of  thia  Territory  are  as  competent  as  theitr 
public  servants  to  decide  on  whom  it  is  their  interest  to  elect  tO'  represent 
them  in  the  general  a-sembly ;  and  are  too  enlightened  and  indl^pendent 
to  recognize  uie  odious  andaristocratical  doctrine  that  they  aoe  their  own 
-worst  enemies,  or  to  admit  that  it  is  the  duty  of  their  representativ^es  to 
save  the  people  from  themselves;  and 
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''Wherbab,  This  legislature,  being  composed  of  the  servants,  not  the 
masters  of  the  people,  cannot  without  an  arbitrary  assumption  of  power 
impose  restrictions  upon  the  latter  as  to  the  choice  of  their  repreeenta* 
tives,  which  are  not  warranted  by  the  express  words  or  necessary 
implications  of  the  ordinance  ftom  which  the  legislature  derives  Its 
powers ;  and 

"Whebeas,  The  duties  of  the  Judoes  of  the  county  court  established 
by  law  are  such  as  have  heretofore  oeen  performed  in  the  territory  by 
Justices  of  the  peace,  by  whom  they  are  also  usually  performed  in  many 
of  the  States,  and  there  being  nothing  in  the  ordinance,  nor  any  reason 
to  exclude  from  a  seat  in  the  legislature  those  judees  of  the  county,  or 
surveyors,  or  prosecuting  attornevs,  that  do  not  apply  with  equal  force 
to  military  officers  and  justices  of  the  peace,  and  tne  duties  of  tne  former 
being  no  more  Incompatable  with  a  seat  in  the  legislature  than  those 
of  the  latter,  therefore,''  Ac,  By  one  short  section  of  two,or  three  lines, 
laws  inconsistent  with  the  above  sentiments  were  abolished* 

Another  specimen,  whose  object  is  disclosed  in  the  preamble,  we 
cannot  forbear  to  give : 

''Whereas,  Voters  have  hitherto  been  obliged  to  vote  by  ballot,  and 
the  ignorant  as  well  as  those  In  embarassed  circumstances  are  thereby 
subject  to  be  imposed  upon  by  electioneering  zealots;  and 

'*  whereas,  lus  inconsistent  with  the  spiritof  representative  republican 
government,  since  the  opening  for  bribery  is  so  nuinifest  which  should 
ever  be  suppressed  in  such  a  government,  for  remedy  whereof,"  Ac., 
when  follow  the  sections  abolishing  the  ballot.  These  reasons  would 
hardly  be  tenable  at  the  present  time,  and  were  doubtless  fUse  then. 

^'By  an  act  of  December  24, 1814,  ^^To  promote  retaliation  upon 
hostile  Indians,"  we  iind  evidences  of  the  extreme  measures  of 
defence  to  which  the  pioneers  had  to  resort.  This  may  be  difiicnU- 
for  us  at  this  time,  with  a  population  exceeding  2,500,000,  and  tht* 
Indians  many  hundreds  of  miles  away,  to  appreciate.  The  pre 
amble  refers  to  the  ^^hostile  incursions  of  savages,  their  indiscrim- 
inate slaughter  of  men,  women  and  children.  Experience  shows 
that  nothing  so  much  tends  to  check  those  blood-thirsty  monsters 
as  retaliation,''  and  ^^to  encourage  the  bravery  and  enterprises  of 
our  fellow  citizens  and  other  persons  hereafter  engaged  in  frontier 
defences,"  it  is  enacted :  1.  That  when  in  such  incursions  into 
the  settlements,  the  commission  of  murder  or  other  depredations 
by  Indians,  citizens,  rangers,  or  other  persons  who  shall  make 
prisoners  of,  or  kill  such  Indians,  shall  receive  a  reward  for  each 
Indian  taken  or  killed,  of  $50— if  done  by  rangers  or  others 
enlisted  in  the  defence  of  the  country,  $25  only.  2.  That  any 
person,  having  obtained  permission  from  a  commanding  officer  on 
the  iroutier  to  go  into  the  territory  of  hostile  Indians,  who  shall 
kill  a  warrior,  or  take  prisoner  a  squaw  or  child,  is  entitled  to  a 
reward  of  $100  for  each  warrior  killed,  or  squaw  or  child  taken 
prisoner.  3.  That  any  party  of  rangera,  not  exceeding  15,  who 
on  leave  granted  make  incursions  into  the  country  of  hostile 
Indians,  shall  receive  a  reward  of  $50  for  each  warrior  killed,  or 
squaw  or  child  taken  prisoner. 

In  1816  a  retaliatory  act  was  passed  to  prevent  attorneys  at  law 
from  Indiana  practicing  in  any  of  the  courts  of  Illinois,  for  the 
reason  stated  in  the  preamble,  ^^Whereas,by  a  law  now  in  force  in 
the  State  of  Indiana,  persons  who  do  not  reside  therein  are  not 
permitted  to  practice  in  the  courts  of  the  said  State;  and  whereas, 
tliat  restriction  is  illiberal,  unjust,  and  contrary  to  those  principles 
of  liberality  and  reciprocity  by  which  e>ach  and  every  State  or 
texritory  should  be  governed,  therefore,"  &c.    The  young  Hoosier 
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State  ought  not  to  have  put  on  such  exalted  airs;  but,  perhaps, 
she  was  right  after  all,  as  we  find  that  by  act  of  January  9, 1818, 
Illinois  oftered  the  following  premiums  for  sustmned  indict- 
ments. In  section  4,  fixing  tbe  salary  of  prosecuting  attx)rneya  at 
$100,  it  is  provided  that  in  addition  to  his  salary  he  shall  receive 
*'  in  each  and  every  case  of  felony  where  his  indictment  is  sus- 
tained the  sum  of  $15  f  and  for  other  ^^  presentments  in  cases  less 
than  felony,  "if  the  indictment  was  sustaiued,''  he  was  to  receive 
a  perquisite  of  $5.  But  the  most  unaccountable  feature  of  this 
law  remains  to  be  told.  In  section  6  it  was  provided  that  if  the 
indictment  was  sustained,  notwithstanding  the  accused  should  be 
acquitted  by  the  traverse  jury,  the  fee  of  the  prosecuting  attorney 
was  to  be  paid  by  the  prosecuting  witness.  What  person,  though 
never  so  good  a  citizen,  in  view  of  the  quirks  of  the  law,  the  finesse 
and  the  ability  of  counsel,  and  the  notorious  uncertainty  of  how 
any  jury  will  decide,  would,  with  the  prospect  of  having  such  fee  to 
pay,  care  to  engage  in  an  attempt  to  bring  an  offender  to  justice. 
A  singular  provision  was  contained  in  an  act  of  Dec.  22,  1814, 
which  did  away  with  prosecution  by  an  attorney,  in  cases  of  treason, 
murder,  or  other  felony. 

By  an  act  of  Dec.  31, 1817,  the  territory  of  Illinois  was  in  a 
manner  turned  over  to  and  parceled  out  between  the  medical 
doctors.  It  was  divided  into  the  east  and  west  districted  the  head 
quarters  of  the  doctors  being  located  at  Carmi  and  Kasksakia, 
respectively.  The  incorporators  comprised  about  all  the  doctors 
in  tiie  territory,  and  they  proposed  and  were  empowered  to  hold 
these  extensive  fields  of  practice  for  their  exclusive  use  and  benefit, 
nnless  every  new  comer,  proposing  to  practice  the  healing  art, 
should  first  be  examined  by  their  boa^  and  procure  from  them  per- 
mission to  do  so,  for  the  sum  of  $10,  failing  to  do  which,  he  was 
disqualified  from  collecting  his  fees  in  any  court  or  before  any 
magistrate.  The  act  was  repealed  by  the  first  legislature  under 
the  State  government. 

With  the  close  of  the  war  of  1812,  and  the  cessation  of  Indian 
hostilities,  the  tide  of  emigration  set  into  Illinois  with  a  volume 
nuequaled  and  strength  unabated.  To  this  prosperity  contributed, 
in  no  small  degree,  the  act  of  congress  passed  in  1813,  granting  the 
right  of  pre-emption  to  settlers  upon  the  public  domain.  This  was 
the  first  great  lever  to  move  Illinois  forward  in  the  path  of  empire. 
Prior  to  this,  emigrante  in  four  cases  out  of  five  ^^nqaatted"  on  the 
public  lands,  without  right  or  title  to  what  they  were  improving 
by  their  labor,  and  with  the  ever  harrassing  donbt  that  some 
speculator  might  spy  out  and  buy  their  homes  before  they  could  do  it 
themselves.  Small  and  inferior  iraprovemento  were  of  course  the 
result,  and  prosperity  lagged.  To  stimulate  a  man  to  industry 
and  enterprise,  let  him  be  assured  that  his  labor  is  not  misapplied 
and  his  title  is  indisputable.  Shadrach  Bond^  our  delegate  in 
congress  at  the  time,  contributed  largely  by  his  influence  in  pro- 
curing the  passage  of  the  act  of  pre-emption. 

Prior  to  the  close  of  the  war  of  1812,  money  was  very  scarce  in 
the  west.  The  pelte  of  the  deer,  raccoon,  &c.,  for  which  there  was 
a  ready  market,  were  to  a  certain  extent  a  standard  of  exchange, 
and  supplied  in  a  manner  the  circulating  medium.  This  condition 
of  the  country  was  greatly  improved  by  the  money  distributed  in 
the  payment  of  the  rangers  and  militia  for  their  services  during 
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the  war,  and  by  the  increased  immigration  after  it«  close.  Besides^ 
the  territorial  legislature,  emulating  tlie  financial  aspirations  of 
Ohio  and  Kentucky,  which  had  each  authorized  a  number  of  banks, 
incorporated  at  its  session  of  1816,  the  Bank  of  Illinois,  located  at 
Shawneetown,  and  at  the  succeeding  session,  the  banks  of 
Edwardsville  and  Kaskaskia.  They  were  banks  of  issue.  And 
the  legislature,  not  satisfied  with  this,  very  unjustly  lent  its  aid  in 
forcing  the  issue  of  these  banks  upon  the  x>eople;  not  only  these, 
but  tlie  issues  of  the  banks  of  Ohio,  Kentucky,  Tennessee  and 
Missouri,  by  the  enactment  of  laws  postponing  the  collection  of 
debts  unless  the  creditor  would  receive  the  notes  of  these  banks, 
were  thus  likewise  forced  upon  the  people.  Both  became  banks 
of  deposit  for  the  United  States  funds,  arising  from  the  sales  of 
public  lands,  which  they  used  as  their  own.  The  government  lost 
by  the  Edwardsville  bank,  $54,000,  for  which  judgment  was 
obtained,  but  never  collected ;  the  Shawneetown  bank  eventually 
accounted  to  the  government  in  fiiU. 

l^is  made  money,  such  as  it  was,  abundant,  times  flush,  and 
rendered  a  spirit  oi  speculation  rife,  which  was  apparently  a 
desirable  state  of  affairs,  if  it  had  been  all.  The  circulation  of 
bank  notes  among  a  people  largely  ignorant  and  unused  to  them, 
afforded  to  the  vicious  a  rare  opxK)rtunity  to  set  afloat  quantities  of 
connterfeit  money.  This  evil  became  so  great  that,  to  restrain  it, 
many  of  the  best  citizens  of  St.  Clair  county — did  what  no  good 
citizen  should  ever  do — organized  themselves  into  "Eegulating  com- 
panies," as  they  designated  themselves,  to  visit  swift  judgment 
and  condign  punishment  in  the  forum  of  Judge  Lynch,  uxK)n  such 
offenders  as  were  to  their  secret  cabal  proven  guilty.  A  Dr.  Estes, 
of  Belleville,  was  chosen  as  their  captain.  Many  makers  or 
utterers  of  the  base  currency,  and  for  other  crimes,  fell  under  their 
ban  and  were  punished.  It  created  great  excitement  in  the  country. 
Public  opinion  soon  withdrew  its  countenance  and  condemned  the 
order.    After  a  few  months  time  its  organization  ceased  to  exist. 

Hie  visionary  schemes  of  banking  operations  during  territorial 
times  .culminated  in  the  Cairo  City  charter,  granted  at  the  session 
of  1817-18.  The  low  tongue  of  land  between  the  Ohio  and  Mis- 
sissippi rivers  at  their  coi^uence,  was  at  a  very  early  period  re- 
garded as  the  best  position  in  the  west  for  a  great  and  important 
city,  ^'  as  it  respects  commercial  advantages  and  local  supply,"  as 
the  preamble  had  it.  Such  a  city,  it  was  argued,  must  become  of 
vast  consequence  to  the  prosperity  of  the  territory.  But  this  low 
point  of  land  was  frequently  inundated  ;  in  answer  to  which  it 
was  further  argued,  that  as  the  ordinary  inundations  of  the 
two  great  rivers  rarely  happened  simultaneously,  an  embankment 
might  be  constructed  to  effectually  obviate  the  uijurious  conse- 
quences of  floods.  The  proprietors  and  incorporators  of  the  city 
and  bank  of  Cairo  were  John  G.  Comyges,  Thomas  H.  Harris. 
Charles  Slade  (afterwards  member  of  Congress),  Shadrach  Bond 

gfterwards  Governor),  Michael  Jones,  Warren  Brown,  Edward 
umphries,  and  Charles  W.  Hunter.  These  gentlemen  proposed 
the  following  self-executing  scheme  to  build  u})  a  large  city  there, 
pour  wealth  into  their  coffers,  and  at  the  same  time  render  them- 
selves public  benefactors.  The  basis  or  capital  of  the  banking  in- 
stitution was  2000  Cairo  city  lots,  66  by  120  feet,  valued  and  lim- 
ited  at  $150  each«  The  streets  were  to  be  80  feet  in  width.  As  £ut 
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as  the  lots  were  sold  $50  of  the  proceeds  of  each  was  to  be  devoted 
to  the  construction  of  a  levee  to  secure  them  against  the  floods, 
and  to  the  improvement  of  the  city  by  the  building  of  public  edi- 
fices. The  residue — being  $100  per  lot — ^was  to  constitute  the  cap- 
ital of  the  bank,  amounting  to  $200,000.  Thus  was  a  great  city 
to  be  founded !  Could  Utopia  go  further  f  Of  course  the  scheme 
proved  a  failure.  Cairo  languished  for  many  years,  but  at  the 
present,  with  actual  capital,  the  power  of  nerve  and  muscle,  and 
the  concentration  of  railroads,  she  is  making  rapid  strides  toward 
the  realization  of  her  early  dreams.  During  the  internal  improve- 
ment mania  of  1837  this  Cairo  Bank  was  galvanized  into  life,  but 
after  floui-ishiug  a  short  x>eriod  expired. 

Another  Utopia  was  the  incorporation  of  a  company,  at  the  same 
session,  for  the  cutting  ot  a  canal  a  few  miles  north  of  Cairo  to 
unite  the  waters  of  the  Mississippi  with  the  Ohio,  via  the  town  of 
America,  then  in  Johnson  county,  owned  by  the  company.  Tolls« 
wharfage  charges,  etc.,  under  certain  restrictions,  were  permittea  ' 
to  this  company ;  but  nothing  came  of  it.  The  scheme  was  some 
15  or  18  years  since  revived,  in  connection  with  the  present 
Mound  City. 

Commerce  throughout  the  early  and  territorial  ])eriod  of  Illinois, 
and  to  no  inconsiderable  extent  for  some  time  afterward,  was  in  its 
helpless  infancy.  All  foreign  products  consumed  here,  either  nat- 
ural or  manufactured,  were  brought  to  Illinois  via  New  Orleans, 
in  keel-boats,  pushed  at  great  labor,  with  long  poles,  and  towed  at 
XK)ints  with  long  ropes,  a  process  called  "cordelling,"  against  the 
strong  current  of  the  Mississippi,  by  the  hardy  boatmen  of  that 
day;  or  wagoned  over  the  Alleghany  mountains  from  Philadelphia 
to  Pittsburg,  or  from  Baltimore  to  Wheeling,  thence  in  flat-boats 
floated  down  the  Ohio  and  landed  at  convenient  points,  whence  it 
was  again  taken  by  wagons  to  the  final  points  of  destination.  A 
trip  from  St.  Louis  to  New  Orleans  and  back,  with  keel-boats, 
was  a  six  montlis  voyage.  But  a  revolution  in  the  carrying  busi- 
ness of  the  world,  was  at  hand.  The  power  of  steam  had  been 
utilized,  and  by  Fulton  successfully  applied  to  the  propulsion 
of  vessels,  which  produced  a  wonderful  ettect  upon  the  western 
country  in  contrdst  between  steam  as  a  motor  for  conveyance  and 
the  ordinary'  mode  by  keel  or  flat-boat,  which  inaugurated  a  new  era. 

The  first  steamboat  to  ascend  the  Upper  Mississippi,  reached 
St.  Louis  August  2, 1817.  It  was  named  the  "  General  Pike,''  and 
was  commanded  by  Captain  Jacob  Ileed. 

[Of  the  first  Bteainboat  on  the  Ohio,  the  ''NewOrleans,^^ which  was  launched  at 
Pittebunrh  in  the  summer  of  1811,  it  is  related  that,  **  The  novel  appearance  of  the 
vessel,  and  the  fearful  rapidity  with  which  the  passage  was  made  over  the  broad 
reaches  of  the  river,  excited  a  mixture  of  terror  and  surprise  amongr  many  of  the 
settlers  on  the  banks,  whom  the  rumor  of  such  an  invention  had  never  reached :  and 
it  is  related  that  on  the  unexpected  arrival  of  the  boat  before  Louisville,  in  the  course 
of  a  fine,  still  moonlight  night,  the  extraordinary  sound  which  filled  the  air  as  the  pent 
up  steam  was  allowed  to  escape  from  the  valves,  on  rounding  to,  produced  a  general 
ammu  and  multitudes  in  the  town  rose  from  their  beds  to  ascertein  the  cause.  *  * 
The  general  impression  among  the  good  Kentuclcianswas,  that  the  comet  [of  1811,  visi- 
ble at  the  time  with  its  immense  fiery  tail,  and  by  the  superstitious  believed  to  be  the 
harbinger  of  war  and  all  sorts  of  dire  evill,  had  fallen  into  the  Ohio/^ 

^  She  wallced  the  waters  like  a  thing  of  life. 
And  seemed  to  dare  the  elements  of  strife. 

At  Louisville,  owing  to  the  small  depth  of  water  on  the  f^ls,  the  boat  was  detained  8 
weeks,  during  which  time  several  trips  were  made  by  her  between  that  place  and  Cin- 
cinnati .  The  waters  finally  rose,  and  the  trip  to  New  Orleans  was  resumed.  On  reach- 
ing  the  Lower  Mississippi,  the  boat  was  nearlv  overwhelmed  by  the  earthquakes  which 
rocked  the  waters  of  tne  great  river  to  and  fro,  and  which  continued  for  several  days. 
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The  pyorsuits  of  the  people  during  territorial  times,  were  mainly 
agricultural,  varied  by  hunting  and  trapping.  Few  merchants 
were  required  to  supply  the  ordinary  articles  of  consumption  not 
produced  or  manufactured  at  home.  Coffee,  tea,  and  sugar  did 
not  then  generally  enter  into  the  daily  meals  of  the  family.  Ma- 
terials for  personal  wear  were  either  grown,  or  taken  in  the 
chase,  and  manufactured  into  garments  by  wife  or  daughter,  the 
merchant  supplying  only  some  of  the  dye  stuff'  to  color  the  wool, 
flax  or  cotton.  Foreign  manufactured  boots  and  shoes,  or  hata 
and  caps,  were  worn  but  by  few — ^home-made  moccasins  and  rac- 
coon caps  supplying  the  place.  Mechanics  in  pursuit  *of  their 
trades,  are  seldom  pioneers,  and  every  settler  was  his  own  carpen- 
ter. The  houses,  mostly  log  cabins,  were  built  without  glass, 
nails,  hinges  or  locks ;  the  &miture,  too,  modeled  in  the  same 
rude  fashion,  was  made  b^*  the  same  hand.  Yokes  for  oxen,  and 
harness  for  horses,  the  carts  and  wagons  in  daily  use — ^without 
tires,  boxes  or  iron — whose  woeful  creakings,  for  the  want  of  tar, 
which  was  not  imported,  might  be  heard  at  a  great  distance,  all 
were  manufactured  as  occason  required  by  self-taught  artifi- 
cers.* 

oommeDoinff  on  the  morntnff  of  the  TSth  of  Deoember,  1811 .  They  were  severest  in  the 
neighborhood  of  New  Madrid,  where,  on  the  Tenneseee  side,  a  row  miles  hack  o  f  the 
river,  the  earth  sunk  in  manv  places  SO  and  00  feet,  oarrying  with  it  great  trees  left 
standing  erect,  producing  what  is  known  as  the  Beel-foot  lake.— ^Bambler  in  North 
America. 

*As  an  instance  of  the  ready  Ingenuity  of  the  times,  it  is  related  of  James  Lemon,  a 
well  known  pioneer  of  Monroe  oountv,  an  old  style  Baptist  preacher,  and  a  farmer  by 
occupation,  who  manufactured  the  oamess  for  bis  teams  as  occasion  required,  that 
being  employed  plowing  a  piece  of  stubble  ground  one  day.on  turning  out  for  dinner 
he  left  the  uimesB  on  the  beam  of  the  plough,  as  was  his  wont.  His  son.  not  differing 
from  the  proverbial  ministers*  boys  perhaps,  who  had  assisted  him  by  removing  the 
straw  from  the  dogging  plow  with  a  pitchfork,  remained  behind  long  enough  to 
conceal  one  of  the  collars,  that  he  might  have  a  playing  spell  while  bis  father  was 
occupied  in  making  another.  Bat  his  plot  failed ;  on  returning  after  dinner  and  mlss* 
Ing  the  collar,  his  father,  reflecting  for  a  few  minutes,  promptly  divested  himself  of 
his  leather  breeches,  stuffed  the  legs  w'ith  stubble,  straddled  them  acroie  the  neck  of 
the  horse  for -a  collar,  and  plowed  the  remainder  of  the  day  bare-legged,  requiring 
the  assistance  of  the  truant ly  inclined  boy  all  tho  time.   At  this  day,  to  provide  for 


such  a  mispap,  half -day  would  have  been  spent  in  going  to  town  after  another  eol- 

r.  and  the  boy  would  probaby  have  gained  his  point.--^] 
nois. 


lar.  and  the  boy  would  probaby  have  gained  his  pomt.-^rom  Ford's  History  of  Illi- 


Chaptee  XXVI. 

OBGAinZATlON    OF    THE    STATE    GOVEENMENT— AD- 
MINISTEATION    OF    GOVERNOR  BOND, 

Our  Northern  Boundary — First  Constitutional  Convention  and  Some- 
thing of  the  Instrument  Framed — Governor  Bond — lAeutenant- 
governor  Menard — Meeting  of  the  Legislature  and  Election  of 
State  Officers — First  Supreme  Court — Hard  Times  and  First  State 
Bank — Organization  of  Counties, 


By  the  year  1818,  owing  to  her  rapid  increase  of  population, 
Illinois  aspired  to  a  position  among  the  sisterhood  of  sovereign 
States.  Accordingly,  the  territorial  legislature,  in  session  at  Kas- 
kaslda  in  January  of  that  year,  prepared  and  sent  to  Nathaniel 
Pope,  our  delegate  in  coungress^  their  petition  praying  for  the 
admission  of  Illinois  into  the  Union  on  an  equal  footing  with  the 
original  States.  The  petition  was  promptly  presented,  and  the 
committee  ou  territories  in  due  time  report^  a  bill  for  the  admission 
of  Illinois  with  a  population  of  40,000.  The  ordinance  of  1787 
required  60^000.  Mr.  Pope,  looking  to  the  future  of  this  State, 
succeediug  m  amending  the  bill  as  it  came  from  the  hands  of  the 
conmiittee,  in  several  essential  features.  Oue  of  these  was  to  ex- 
tend the  northern  boundary  of  the  State  to  the  parallel  of  42 
degrees  30  minutes  north  latitude.  The  5th  section  of  the  ordi- 
nance of  1787,  required  that  at  least  three  States  be  formed  out 
of  the  Nortliwest  territory — defining  the  boundary  of  the  western 
State  by  the  Mississippi,  the  Ohio  and  the  Wabash  rivers,  uud  a 
line  running  due  north  from  Post  Vinceunes,  on  the  last  named 
stream,  to  Canada.  This  included  the  pi'esent  States  of  Illinois 
and  Wisconsin.  But,  by  a  proviso,  it  was  reserved  "  that  if  con- 
gress shall  hereafter  find  it  expedient,  they  shall  have  authority 
to  form  one  or  two  States  in  that  part  of  said  territory  which  lies 
north  of  an  east  and  west  line  dm  wu  through  the  southerly  bend  of 
Lake  Michigan."  The  line  of  42  deg.30  niin.  extended  the  boundary 
50  miles  farther  north.  To  the  vigilance  of  Nathaniel  Pope, 
therefore,  are  we  indebted  for  a  coast  on  Lake  Michigan  to  this 
extent :  for  the  site  occupied  by  the  present  mighty  city  of  Chi- 
cago ;  for  the  northern  terminus  of  the  Illinois  and  Michigan 
canal,  and  for  the  lead  mines  of  Galena — all  of  which  come 
within  that  extension.  It  was  upon  the  above  quoted  language 
of  the  ordinance  of  1787,  which  was  declared  a  compact  to  remain 
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forever  unalterable,  that  Wisconsin  subsequently  based  her  claim 
to  the  14  northern  counties  of  this  State. 

While  the  foregoing  were  paramount  considerations  with  the 
people  of  Illinois,  others  were  urged  with  much  force  and  entire 
eiiectiveuess  upon  congress,  acting  for  the  nation  at  large.  Even 
at  that  day  statesmen  had  not  failed  to  mark  the  inherent  weak- 
ness, and  consequent  easy  dissolution,  of  confederated  republics. 
The  late  civil  war  had  not  then  demonstrated  tlie  strength  and 
unity  of  the  American  confederation  through  the  loyalty  of  the 
people.  European  statesmen  had  entertained  no  other  thought 
than  that  at  the  first  internal  hostile  trouble,  the  bonds  of  the 
Union  would  be  broken  and  scattered  to  the  winds.  It  was  easily 
shown  that  the  geographical  position  of  Illinois  made  her  the  key 
in  the  western  arch  of  States.  The  southern  extremity  of  Illinois 
penetrated  far  between  the  slaves  States  down  to  the  main  Mis- 
sissippi, affording  an  outlet  to  the  Gulf  the  year  round,  and 
skirtcKl  with  hundreds  of  miles  of  navigable  rivers  on  either  side ; 
to  give  her,  therefore,  a  fair  coast  on  the  lake  would  also  unite 
her  interests  through  the  strong  bonds  of  trade  and  commerce 
with  the  north  and  east.  Linking  thus  the  north  and  the  south 
by  her  geographical  position  and  the  ties  of  intercourse,  her  in- 
terests must  be  conservative,  and  she  would  ever  exert  a  controll- 
ing influence  upon  the  i^erpetuity  of  the  Union.  This  view  has 
been  amply  verified  in  the  late  war  by  the  prompt  occupation  of 
Cairo,  and  the  rally  of  her  near  200,000  sons  to  the  national 
standard. 

Another  amendment  was,  that  the  three-fifths  of  the  5  per  cent 
fund  from  the  sale  of  public  lands,  applied  to  the  construction  of 
jmblic  works  in  other  States  carved  out  of  the  northwest  territory, 
should  instead  be  devoted  by  the  legislature  to  the  encouragement 
of  education ;  one-sixth  of  which  to  be  exclusively  bestowed  on  a 
college  or  university.  These  imi>ortant  amendments  were  sug- 
gested and  urged  by  Mr.  Pope  without  instruction,  but  they  re- 
ceived the  rei&y  sanction  of  the  people,  and  to-day  we  are 
reahzing  the  full  fruition  of  his  foresight.*^  The  bill  became  a  law 
April  18, 1818. 
'  »  ' 

*Nathaniel  Pope  was  an  able  lawyer,  and  in  his  offloial  relations  was  ever  ftdthful  to 
bis  trusts.  His  first  appearance  In  Illinois,  as  we  bave  seen,  was  as  secretary  of  tbe 
territory.  In  1816.  bo  was  elected  delegate  to  congress  and  procured  the  enabling 
act  for  tbe  admission  of  Illinois  as  a  State.  Subsequently  be  was  appointed  United 
States  district  Judge,  in  wbiob  capacity  heserved  for  many  years,  resiaing  in  Spring- 
field.    He  died  inlflW,  #   #      -i  -•         i*  -^ 

[Note  —Tbe  question  of  our  nortbem  boundary  agitated  the  people  of  tbe  section 
concerned  for  many  years,  entering  into  their  political  conflicts  and  exercising  an 
important  influence  upon  their  local  affairs.  Many  of  tbe  old  settlers  down  to  a 
late  date,  condemned  this  striking  departure  from  tbe  ordinance  of  1787,  which  fixed 
the  present  line  60  mik-s  further  north.  Boundary  meetings  at  various  places  in  the 
14  northern  counties  continued  to  be  held  from  time  to  time,  showing  the  feelinc  to 
be  deep  and  wide  spread.  We  note  tbe  proceedings  of  a  large  meeting  held  at  Ore- 
gon City.  January  jQ,  1842,  u  showing  the  grounds  of  comphilnt,  and  the  purpose  of 
the  people  to  either  belong  to  Wisconsin  or  set  up  for  themselves: 

'*ile8olt»d,That  in  the  opinion  of  this  meeting,  that  part  of  the  northwest  territory, 
which  lies  north  of  an  *eaat  and  west  line  through  the  southerly  bond  or  extreme  o^  Lake 
Michigan,'  belongs  to  and  of  right  ought  to  be  a  part  of  the  State  or  States  which 
have  been  or  may  be  formed  north  of  said  line.** 

Wisconrtn  was  yet  a  territory.  They  resolved  further  that  the  ordinance  of  ITR 
could  not  be  altered  or  changed  without  the  consent  of  the  people  of  the  original 
States  and  of  the  northwest  territory  :  that  as  part  of  tbe  people  of  said  territory, 
they  would  not  80  consent ;  that  the  lines  designated  in  tbe  oroinance  were  better 
suited  to  tbe  geographical  situation  and  local  interests  of  their  region ;  that  they 
were  decidedly  opposed  to  place  any  of  the  territory  north  of  said  lino  within  the 
Jurisdiction  of  a  State  south  of  it :  that  they  recommended  the  iMtolature  of  Wto- 
oonsin  to  apply  for  admission  Into  the  Union,  claiming  the  line  oithe  ordinanoe  as 
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In  pursnanoe  of  the  enabling  act  a  convention  was  called  to  drafb 
the  ftrst  oonstitution  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  which  assembled  at 
Easkaslda  in  July,  1818,  and  completed  its  labors  by  signing  the 
oonstitntion  on  the  26th  of  August  following.  We  subjoin  the 
names  of  the  delegates,  and  the  counties  which  they  represented, 
in  the  order  of  their  organization : 

St.  Clair  county — Jesse  B.  Thomas,  John  Messinger,  James 
Lemon,  jr. 

Eandolph — George  Fisher,  Elias  Kent  Kane. 

Madison — ^Beigamin  Stephenson,  Joseph  Borough,  Abraham 
Prickett. 

Gallatin — ^Michael  Jones,  Leonard  White,  Adolphus  Frederick 
Hubbard. 

Johnson — ^Hezekiah  West,  Wm.  McFatridge. 

Edwards — Seth  Gard,  Levi  Compton. 

White — Willis  Hargrave,  Wm.  McHenry. 

Monroe— -Oaldwell  Cams,  Enoch  Moore. 

Pope— Samuel  O'Melveny,  Hkmlet  Ferguson, 

Jackson — Conrad  Will,  JamQS  Hall,  jr. 

Crawford— Joseph  Kitchell,  Edward  N.  Cullom. 

Bond — ^Thomas  Kilpatrick,  Samuel  G.  Morse. 

Union — Wm.  Echols,  John  Whitaker. 

Washington — ^Andrew  Bankson.* 

Franklin — Isham  Harrison,  Thomas  Boberts. 

Jesse  B.  Thomas  was  chosen  president,  and  Wm.  C.  Greenup 
secretary  of  the  convention. 

The  constitution  was  not  submitted  to  a  vote  of  the  people  for 
their  approval  or  rejection;  nor  did  the  people  have  much  to  do 
with  the  choice  or  election  of  officers  generally  under  it,  other  than 
that  of  governors,  the  general  assemblies,  sheriffs  and  coroners. 
Notwithstanding  the  elective  franchise  was  in  a  blazon  manner 
extended  to  aU  white  male  inhabitants  above  the  age  of  21,  having 
a  residence  in  the  State  of  6  months  next  preceding  any  election, 
which  it  will  be  perceived  included  aliens  and  possibly  invited 
immigration,  there  was  scarcely  an  office  left  to  be  filled  by  its 
exercise. 

The  electors  or  people  were  not  trusted  with  the  choice  of  State 
officers,  other  than  mentioned;  nor  of  their  judges,  either  supreme, 
circuit,  or  probate;  nor  of  their  prosecuting  attorneys,  county  or 
circuit  clerks,  receivers,  or  justices  of  the  i)eace;  the  appointment 
of  nearly  all  these  being  vested  in  the  general  assembly,  which 
body  was  not  slow  to  avail  itself  of  the  powers  thus  conferred  to 
their  fall  extent.  The  language  of  the  schedule  was,  ^^an  auditor 
of  public  accounts,  an  attorney  general,  and  such  other  officers  of 
the  State  as  may  be  necessary,  may  be  appointed  by  the  general 
assembly,  whose  duties  may  be  regulated  by  law."  It  is  said  to 
have  been  a  question  for  many  years,  in  view  of  this  language, 

their  flouthern  boundary :  that  they  disclaimed  any  intention  to  absolve  themselves 
from  any  pecuniary  responsibility  created  by  the  leffislature  of  Illinois  on  account  of 
the  inter  iml  improvement  system,  etc.  The  resolutions  were  adopted  unanimously. 
A  committee  of  9  was  appointed  to  proceed  to  Madison,  with  full  power  to  consult 
with  the  governor  and  the  lepislsture  of  Wisconsin  territory.  Governor  Doty  and  the 
l^lteiatare  gave  them  their  assuranoes  of  earnest  co-operation  in  petitioning  congress 
toward  the  end  in  view.  But  nothing  over  came  of  alt  the  clamor.  The  essential 
point  was.  whether  the  acts  of  the  congress  of  the  confederated  States  are  of  such 
olnding  force  that  a  congress  of  the  Unitc^d  States  cannot  annul  or  amend  them 
—whether  the  former  possessed  a  higher  power  tban  the  latter. 
*BankBon*s  colleague  died  during  the  session  of  the  convention 
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what  was  ^^an  officer  of  the  State."  The  governors  were  for  a  time 
allowed  to  appoint  State's  attorneys,  recorders.  State  commis- 
sioners, bank  directors,  &c,  but  the  legislatures  afterward  vested 
by  law  the  appointment  of  all  these  and  many  more  in  themselves. 
Occasionally,  when  in  full  x)olitical  accord,  the  governor  would 
be  allowed  the  appointing  power  pretty  freely,  to  perhaps  be 
shorn  of  by  a  succeeding  legislature.  In  the  administration  of 
Duncan,  who  had  forsaken  Jackson  and  incurred  the  displeasure 
of  the  dominant  party,  the  governor  was  finally  stripped  of  all 
pa<a*onage,  except  the  appointment  of  notaries  pubhc  and  public 
administrators.  It  was  a  bad  feature  of  the  constitution ;  it  not 
only  deprived  the  people  of  their  just  rights  to  elect  the  various 
officers  as  at  present,  but  led  hordes  of  place  hunters  to  repair  to 
the  seat  of  government  at  every  session  of  the  legislature,  to 
besiege  and  torment  members  for  office.  Indeed,  this  was  the 
chief  occupation  of  many  an  honorable  member.  Iimumerable  in- 
trigues and  corruptions  for  place  and  power  were  thus  indulged. 

To  the  governor  was  denied  the  veto  power  j  but  he,  jointly  with 
the  four  supreme  judges,  was  coqstituted  a  council  to  revise  all 
bills  passed,  beii>re  they  should  become  laws.  Eor  this  purpose 
the  judges  were  required  to  attend  at  the  seat  of  government 
during  the  sessions  of  the  legislature,  without  compensation.  The 
validity  of  all  laws  was  thus  decided  in  advance.  If  the  council 
of  revision,  or  a  majority,  deemed  it  improper  for  any  bill  to  become 
a  law,  their  objections  were  to  be  noted  in  writing ;  but  the  bill 
might,  notwithstanding,  be  passed  over  their  objections  by  a  ma- 
jority and  become  a  law.  While  the  executive  is  commonly 
a  co-ordinate  branch  of  the  law-making  power,  here  he  was  entirely 
stripped ;  and  while  the  judicial  department  is  never  thus  vested, 
here  it  was  clothed  with  a  qitasi  legislative  prerogative. 

The  constitution  was  about  the  first  organic  law  of  any  State  in 
the  Union  to  abolish  imprisonment  for  debt.  It  did  not  prohibit 
the  legislature  from  granting  divorces ;  and  this  was  a  fruitful 
source  of  legislation,  as  the  old  statutes  abundantly  testify.  But 
its  worst  feature,  perhaps,  was  the  want  of  a  limitation  against 
the  legislature  loaning  or  pledging  the  faith  and  credit  of  the  State 
in  aid  of,  or  to  the  undertaking  of,  any  public  or  private  enter- 
prise; or  to  the  aid  of  any  individuals,  associations,  or  corpora- 
tions. The  absence  of  such  most  necessary  limitations,  caused 
her  repeated  connections  afterward  with  banking  schemes,  and 
her  undertaking  the  vast  system  of  internal  improvement  in  1837. 
all  of  which  proved  detrimental  to  her  credit,  harrassing  ana 
expensive  to  her  finances,  and  came  near  bankrupting  and  com- 
pleting her  ruin.  Of  the  members  of  the  convention,  Elias  Kent 
Kane,  afterward  a  senator  in  congress,  is  mentioned  with  commenda- 
tion as  a  leading  spirit,  and  as  largely  stamping  the  constitutiou 
with  its  many  excellencies. 

'"I  ~  ~'  '  .  -  ■        -t        ■■■■■■■B  ■      II  ^1    -I I ■■    ___     ■ .^^_| 

["During  theslttioflr  of  the  conveDtion  the  Rev.  Mr.  Wiley  and  congregation,  of  a  sect 
caUed  Covenanters.  In  Randolph  oountv,  sent  in  their  petition  aiuinv  that  body  to 
dechire  in  the  ooiistitution,  that  '^Jeaus  Christ  waa  the  head  of  theaovemment^and  that 
the  Holy  Scriptures  were  the  only  rule  of  faith  and  practice.^*  The  petition  waa  not 
treated  with  any  attention,  wherefore  the  Covenanters  have  never  fully  reooyniaed 
the  State  trovernment.  Thev  have  looked  upon  it  as  *'an  heathen  and  unbaptiaed 
govemmentf'*  which  denies  Christ;  for  which  reason  they  have  constantly  refused  to 
work  the  roads,  serve  on  Juries,  hold  any  office,  or  do  any  other  act  showing  that  they 
recofirniaed  the  government .  For  a  long  time  they  refused  to  vote,  and  never  did  until 
the  election  of  18S4,  when  the  question  was,  whether  Illinois  should  be  made  a  slave 
State,  when  they  voted  for  the  ttrst  time,  and  unanimously  agaloatslavery.**— Governor 
Ford's  History.! 
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The  first  election  under  the  constitution,  for  governor,  lient. 
governor,  and  members  of  the  general  assembly,  was,  according 
to  the  apxK>intmeut  of  the  convention,  held  on  the  third  Thursday, 
and  the  two  succeeding  days,  in  September,  1818.  All  white  male 
inhabitants  21  years  old,  residing  in  the  State  at  the  adox)tion  of 
the  constitution  were  permitted  to  vote.  The  general  assembly  was 
to  meet  at  Kaskaskia  on  tliiB  first  Monday  (being  the  5th)  of  Oct. 
following,  to  set  the  machinery  of  the  new  government  in  motion. 
After  that,  regular  sessions  were  to  commence  on  the  first  Mondays 
of  December.  Shadrach  Bond  was  elected  governor  and  Pierre 
Menard  lieutenant  governor,  as  had  been  expected  even  before 
the  formation  of  the  constitution;  they  had  no  opposition.  Their 
terms  of  service  were  till  1822,  four  years. 

Governor  Bond  was  bom  in  Frederick  county,  Maryland,  in  1773, 
and  was  raised  a  farmer  on  his  father's  plantation,  and  agriculture 
was  his  punsuit  in  Illinois,  whither  he  emigrated  in  1794.  He  had 
received  but  a  plain  English  education.  To  a  convivial,  benevolent 
disposition,  he  joined  a  naturally  shrewd  observation  of  men  and 
a  clear  appreciation  of  events.  His  person  was  erect,  standing  6 
feet  in  bight,  and  after  middle  life  he  became  portly,  weighing 
200  i>ounds.  His  features  were  strongly  masculine,  complexion 
dark,  hair  jet,  and  eyes  hazel.  He  was  a  favorite  with  the  ladies.t 
His  jovial  disposition,  thorough  honesty  and  unostentatious  inter- 
course with  the  people,  made  him  the  most  popular  man  of  his 
day.  He  had  been  a  member  of  the  general  assembly  under  the 
Indiana  Territory,  a  delegate  to  congress  in  1812,  and  in  the  latter 
capacity  he  procured  tJie  right  of  pre-emption  on  the  public 
domain ;  in  1814  he  was  appointed  receiver  of  the  public  moneys 
at  Kaskaskia.  After  his  gubernatorial  term  expired  he  ran  in 
1824,  for  congress  against  Daniel  P.  Oook,  but  was  beaten.  Sub- 
sequently he  was  appointed  register  of  the  land  office  at  Kas- 
kaskia; where  he  died,  in  peace  and  contentment,  April  11, 18.30. 
The  county  of  Bond  was  named  in  honor  of  his  memory. 

Pierre  Menard  was  bom  at  Quebec  in  1767.  At  the  age  of  19, 
inspired  by  adventure,  he  came  to  Yincennes  and  entered  the 
employ  of  Ool.  Vigo,  a  merchant.  In  1790  he  removed  to  K^askaskia 
and  engaged  in  merchandising  with  DuBois,  of  Yincennes.  By 
his  trade  with  the  Indians,  and  in  various  public  capacities,  he  soon 
became  well  known.  Nature  made  him  frank,  kind  and  honest; 
his  mind,  with  but  an  ordinary  education,  was  strong,  and  his 
judgment  quick  and  \inerring.  His  industry  was  wonderful,  being 
never  idle.  For  many  years  he  was  government  agent  for  the 
Indians,  and  that  race  had  the  most  implicit  confidence  in  his  in- 
tegrity. As  a  merchant,  it  is  said,  he  could  buy  their  peltries 
at  half  the  price  a  ^^ Long-Knife"  would  have  to  pay.  He 
had  been  a  member  of  the  lower  house  of  the  legislature  while 
lUinois  was  under  the  Indiana  regime,  and  a  member  of  the  Illinois 
legislative  council  from  1812  to  1818,  being  the  president  of  that 
body.  In  the  framing  of  the  constitution  the  qualifications  for 
lieutenant  governor  were  first  fixed  the  same  as  those  of  the  gov- 
ernor— one  of  which  was  citizenship  of  the  United  States  for  30 
years ;  but  as  thatwould  exclude  Gol.  Menard,  who  had  been  natur- 
alized only  some  two  years,  the  convention  changed  this  provision 
in  the  shedule  as  a  special  favor  to  him,  he  being  generally  looked 
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forward  to  for  that  i)08ition.  After  the  expiration  of  his  term  of 
of&ce  he  declined  all  further  tenders  of  office,  accepting  only  that 
of  United  States  Commissioner  to  treat  with  the  Indians,  whose 
character  he  knew  so  welL  He  accumulated  quite  a  fortune,  but 
it  was  greatly  impaired  by  that  kindness  of  heart  which  allowed 
him  to  become  security  for  his  friends.  In  1839  the  legislature 
honored  his  name  by  establishing  the  county  of  Menard.  He  died 
in  1844  at  the  ripe  age  of  77  years. 

The  State  legislature  met  at  the  appointed  time,  October  5th, 
1818.  Ninian  Edwards,  the  retiring  executive  of  the  defunct 
territorial  government,  and  Jesse  B.  Thomas,  one  of  the  federal 
judges  for  the  territory,  who  had  also  been  president  of  the  con« 
stitutional  convention,  both  looked  forward  to  ttie  United  States 
senatorship,  and  were  not  disappointed  in  their  aspirations.  Our 
member. to  the  lower  house  of  congress  at  the  time,  was  John 
McLean,  elected  in  the  September  previous,  in  one  of  the  most 
memorable  political  campaigns  ever  had  in  Illinois,  Daniel  P. 
Cook  being  his  opponent.  Elijah  G.  Berry  was  elected  auditor  of 
public  accounts,  John  Thomas,  State  treasurer,  Daniel  P.  Cook, 
attorney  general,  and  Messrs.  Blackwell  &  Berry  State  printers. 
Elias  Kent  Kane  was  appointed  Secretary  of  State.  The  supreme 
court,  the  judges  whereof  were  required  also  to  do  circuit  duty, 
was  to  consist  of  one  chief  justice  and  three  associate  justices. 
Both  houses  again  met  in  joint  session  on  the  8th,  and  on  the  first 
ballot  Joseph  Phillips  was  elected  chief  justice  by  34  out  of  40 
votes  cast;  Thomas  G.  Brown  i-eceiving  4,  and  Henry  S.  Dodge  3. 
For  associate  justices,  Wm.  P.  Foster  and  Thomas  C.  Brown  were 
chosen  on  the  iirst  ballot,  Henry  S.  Dodge  receiving  at  the  same 
time  18  votes,  William  Wilson  15,0.  R.  Matheny  9,  John  Warnock 
1,  James  W.  Whiting  1,  and  Joseph  EitcheU  7.  On  balloting 
again,  a  new  candidate,  John  .Reynolds,  afterwards  governor,  was 
brought  forward  and  on  the  second  ballot  elected  by  22  out  of  the 
40  votes  cast.  Phillips  was  a  lawyer  of  fine  intellectual  endow- 
ment. He  had  been  a  captain  in  the  regular  army,  and  during  the 
war  of  1812  had  seen  service  in  Illiuois ;  afterward  he  was  appointed 
secretary  of  the  territory  in  place  of  Kathaniei  Pope.  Being 
ambitious,  he  aspired  above  the  dull  routine  of  the  court  at  thiSi 
day,  and  in  1822,  becoming  a  candidate  for  governor  against 
Coles,  resigned  his  place  upon  the  bench  on  the  4th  of  July,  but 
was  aefeated.  This  was  more  than  bis  high>strung  nature  would 
brook,  and  with  feelings  of  disgust  at  the  ingratitude  of  the  people, 
afterward  quitted  the  State  and  removed  to  Tennessee.  On  the  31st 
of  August,  1822,  Thomas  Reynolds  was  appointed  in  his  place. 
Brown  was  a  large,  somewhat  stately  looking,  aftable  man,  yielding 
in  his  disposition,  with  little  industry  for  study,  and  few  of  the 
higher  qualities  for  a  judge.  He  remained  on  the  bench  till  the 
constitution  of  1848  went  into  effect,  a  period  exceeding  thirty 
years. 

Reynolds,  in  his  "Own  Times,''  written  many  years  later,  tells 
how  he  came  to  be  chosen  a  member  of  that  exalted  tribunal,  the 
supreme  court.  At  the  time  he  resided  at  Gahokia  and  had  no 
intention  of  visiting  the  session  of  the  legislature,  which,  was  dis- 
pensing so  many  fat  things  on  the  first  organization  of  the  State 
government  He  cared  Uttle  who  obtained  office,  and  certainly 
wanted  none  for  himsel£    But  being  urged  by  his  friemls,  he 
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joined  them  in  a  visit  to  Kaskaskia.  Upon  arrival  they  found 
much  excitement  and  commotion  at  the  capital,  incident  to  the 
selection  of  State  officers.  In  a  few  days  he  was  urged  to  give 
his  assent  to  become  a  candidate  for  supreme  judge.  This  request, 
he  says,  broke  upon  him  like  a  clap  of  thunder.  His  consent  was 
yielded,  he  was  elected.  His  experience  in  the  law  was  four  years 
practice  of  '^  commerce  in  land."  *  "I  speculated,  sold  land  and 
bought  two  stores  of  dry  goods,  amounting  to  $10,000."  His  first 
term  of  court  was  to  him  a  '^strange  and  novel  business."  This  was 
at  Covington,  Washington  county,  among  his  former  comrades 
of  Indian  rangers,  who  now  failed  to  draw  the  line  of  distinction  due 
him  as  a  supreme  judge.  The  sheriff,  unmindful  of  the  exalted  < 
XK>sition  of  his  old  comrade  in  arms,  on  opening  court,  made  proc- 
lamation of  the  fact,  without  rising  from  the  rude  bench  in  the 
court  room  which  he  occupied  astride,  saying,  in  a  familiar  tone, 
**Boy8,  the  court  is  now  open,  John  is  on  the  bench."  These 
omissions  of  ceremony  were  not  distasteful  to  his  honor,  for  he 
utterly  detested  any  kind  of  mock  dignity^  though  he  says  he  was 
not  regardless  of  the^^solemn,  serious  dignity  and  decorum"  proper 
in  the  proceedings  of  court.* 

Foster,  another  of  the  supreme  judges,  resigned  within  a 
year— June  22, 1819.  He  ^^  was  almost  a  total  stanger  in  the  coun- 
try. He  was  a  great  rascal,  but  no  one  knew  it  then,  he  having 
been  a  citizen  of  the  State  only  for  about  three  weeks  before  he 
was  elected.  He  was  no  lawyer,  never  having  either  studied  or 
practiced  law;  but  a  man  of  winning,  x>olished  maimers,  and 
withal  a  gentlemanly  swindler,  from  some  part  of  Virginia.  *  * 
He  was  believed  to  be  a  clever  fellow,  in  the  American  sense  of 
that  phrase,  and  a  good  hearted  soul.  He  was  assigned  to  hold 
courts  in  the  circuit  on  the  Wabash ;  but  being  fearM  of  expos- 
ing his  utter  incomi>eteiicy,  he  never  went  near  any  of  them. 
In  the  course  of  one  year  he  resigned  his  high  ofQce,  but  took  care 
first  to  pocket  his  salary,  and  then  removed  out  of  the  State.    He 

*Gov.  Ford  in  his  history,  writes:  "This  same  Judge  presided  at  a  court  in  which  a 
man  named  Oreen  was  convicted  of  murder;  and  it  became  his  unpleasant  duty  to  pro- 
nounce sentence  of  death  upon  the  culprit.  He  called  the  prisoner  before  him,  and 
said  to  him:  *Mr.  Oreen,  the  Jury  in  their  verdict  say  you  are  iruUty  of  murder,  and  the 
law  says  you  are  to  be  hung .  Now  I  want  you  and  all  your  friends  down  on  Indian  Creek, 
to  know  that  it  is  not  I  who  condemns  jou,  but  it  is  the  Jury  and  the  law.  Mr.  Oreen, 
the  law  allows  you  time  for  preparation,  and  so  the  court  wants  to  know  what  time  you 
would  like  to  De  hung.*  To  this  the  prisoner  replied,  *May  it  please  the  court,  lam 
ready  at  any  time;  those  who  kill  the  body  have  no  power  to  kill  the  soul ;  my  prepara- 
tion is  made,  and  I  am  ready  to  sulfer  at  any  time  the  court  may  appoint.'  The  judge 
then  said,  *Mr.  Oreen,  yon  must  know  that  it  is  a  very  serious  matter  to  be  hung;  it 
can*  t  happen  to  a  man  more  than  once  in  his  life,  and  you  had  better  take  all  the  time 
you  can  get:  the  court  will  give  you  untn  this  day  four  weeks.  Mr.  Clerk,  look  at  the 
almanac,  and  see  whether  tnis  day  four  weeks  comes  on  Sunday.'  The  clerk  lookckl 
at  the  almanac,  as  directed,  and  reported  that  that  day  four  weeks  came  on  Thursday.' 
The  Judge  then  said,  *Mr.  Green,  the  court  gives  you  until  this  day  fourweek&at 
which  time  you  are  to  be  hung.*  The  case  was  prosecuted  by  James  Tumey,  Esq.,  the 
attorney  general  of  the  State,  who  here  interposed  and  said :  'May  it  please  the  cour^ 
on  solemn  occasions  like  the  present,  when  the  life  of  a  human  being  is  to  be  sentenced 
away  for  crime,  by  an  earthly  tribunal,  it  is  usual  and  proper  for  courts  to  pronounce  a 
formal  sentence,  in  which  the  leading  features  of  the  crime  shall  be  brought  to  the  re- 
collection of  the  prisoner,  a  sense  of  his  guilt  impressed  upon  his  conscience,  and  in 
which  the  prisoner  should  be  duly  exhorted  to  repentance,  and  warned  against  the 
judgment  in  the  world  to  come.*  To  this  the  Judge  replied.  *0!  Mr.  Turney,  Mr. 
Oreen  understands  the  whole  matter  as  well  as  if  I  had  preached  to  him  n  month.  He 
knows  he  has  got  to  be  hung  this  day  four  weeks.  You  understand  it  in  that  way,  Mr. 
Oreen,  don't  you?*  'Tes,'  said  the  prisoner;  upon  which  the  Judge  remanded  him  to 
Jail,  and  the  court  then  a4Joumed.^' 

Bcynolds,'in  his  work  entitled  *'My  Own  Times,"  takes  pains  to  deny  the  "silly  fabri- 
cation recorded  in  history,**  and  says  :  "I  may  not  have  acted  in  that  frigid,  unfeeling 
and  mechanical  manner  that  would  please  heartless  and  superficial  men,  who  gen- 
erally write  and  detail  these  tea-pot  slanders.  *  *  I  considered  them  both  [alluding 
to  the  case  of  one  Bennet  also]  guilty,  and  the  Judgment  of  the  court  was  so  under- 
stood, that  they  were  both  to  be  executed." 
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afterwards  became  a  noted  swindler,  moving  from  city  to  city, 
and  living  by  swindling  strangers,  and  prostituting  his  daughters, 
who  were  very  beautiful."* 

On  the  7th  of  August,  1819,  William  Wilson  was  appointed  to 
M  the  vacancy  created  by  the  resignation  of  Foster.  Wilson 
was  a  young  man,  scarcely  25  years  old,  of  spotless  character, 
good  education  (though  not  collegiate),  and  fair  attainments  as  a 
lawyer.  He  was  social  in  his  disposition,  candid  and  artless  by 
nature,  with  a  manner  pleasant  and  winning.  He  proved  a  sound 
judge,  and  presided  with  a  dignity  which  inspired  the  utmost 
respect  in  the  bar  and  attendants.  Thus  organized,  and  with 
these  men  to  guide  her  helm  of  State,  was  Illinois  launched  on 
her  career  of  independence  among  the  sisterhood  of  sovereign 
Stat^.  The  men  who,  a  little  over  a  half  century  ago,  assisted 
at  the  political  birth  of  this  now  great  State,  were,  many  of  them, 
the  equals  in  sturdy  virtues  of  the  heroes  of  the  Revolution, 
and  the  peers  in  commanding  intellect  of  the  founders  of  any 
the  States ;  but,  without  exception,  they  have  passed  to  the  land 
of  shadows,  and  many  of  them  lie  buried  in  obscure  graves,  their 
deeds  of  greatness  unknown  to  the  great  majority  of  the  busy 
throng  of  to-day. 

But  Illinois  had  not  yet  been  declared  admitted  into  the  Union ; 
congress  was  not  in  session.  At  the  October  meeting  of  the 
assembly  therefore,  no  legislation  or  business  other  than  the  elec- 
tion of  officers,  was  attempted,  for  obvious  reasons.  After  a 
session  of  eight  days  a  recess  was  taken  till  the  first  Monday  in 
January,  1819.  In  the  meantime  congress  met,  and  by  resolution 
of  December  3d,  1818,  declared  Illinois  to  be  '^  one  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  and  admitted  into  the  Union  on  an  equal  foot- 
ing with  the  original  States  in  all  respects." 

Of  the  15  counties  organized  at  the  adoption  of  the  constitution, 
the  farthest  north  was  Bond.  Only  about  one-fourth  of  the  terri- 
tory of  the  State  was  embraced  in  these  15  counties.  The  settled 
portions  of  the  State  were  all  south  of  a  line  drawn  irom  Alton, 
via  Carlyle,  to  Palestine  on  the  Wabash ;  but  within  this  area 
were  large  tracts  of  wilderness  country  of  several  days  journey  in 
extent ;  the  settlements  being  mostly  scattered  along  the  borders 
of  the  great  rivers.  All  the  vast  prairies  north  of  this  line,  oom- 
prisiug  the  most  fertile  lands  of  the  State,  and  nearly  ever^*^  acre 
of  which  was  susceptible  of  cultivation,  ready  cleared  and  pre- 
pared, as  it  were,  for  the  hand  of  the  husbandman,  was  a  howling 
wilderness,  uninhabited  save  by  the  red  savage  and  the  prairie 
wolf. 

The  population  of  the  new  State  for  admission  into  the  Union 
was  required  to  be  40,000 ;  the  census  of  1820  showed  55,211. 
This  was  a  remarkable  ratio  of  increase — exceeding  300  per  cen- 
tum within  the  preceding  decade— the  greater  part  of  which  had 
come  hither  since  the  close  of  the  war  of  1812.  Of  this  i)opu]ation, 
scarcely  a  twentieth  part  were  the  descendants  of  the  old  French  or 
Canadian  settlers,  whose  blood,  by  their  long  isolation,  had  become 
freely  intermingled  with  that  of  the  Indians.  Nineteen-twentieths 
of  the  residue  were  Ameiicans,  and  with  the  exception  of  some 
from  Pennsylvania,  were  almost  wholly  from  the  southern  States. 
The  latter  stamped  their  peculiar  characteristics  of  manners  and 
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CQstoms,  in  business  and  social  relations,  upon  all  of  southern 
Illinois,  which  are  in  great  part  retained  to  this  day.  The  means 
of  education^ were  extremely  limited,  and  with  the  exception  of 
one  school  for  surveying  and  book-keeping,  the  only  branches  of 
learning  taught  at  that  time  were  spelling,  reading,  writing  and 
arithmetic.  Kor  were  the  latter  generally  taught,  or  without  price. 
Professional  men  came  almost  invariabl}'  from  abroad,  unless  they 
were  ministers  of  the  gospel,  who,  at  that  day,  more  than  perhaps 
at  the  present,  in  obedience  to  the  voice  of  the  Lord,  entered  at 
once  upon  their  sacred  calling  without  other  preparations  than  a 
diligent  reading  of  the  scriptures — ^the  free  quotation  of  which, 
often  without  point  or  application,  and  their  vehement  exhorta- 
tions being  about  all  that  was  exi^ected  of  them  by  the  people. 

In  his  message  to  the  general  assembly,  January,  1819,  Governor 
Bond  reported  the  treasury  of  the  new  State  in  an  embarrassed 
condition,  and  advised  a  temporary  loan.  The  total  revenue  of 
the  State,  due  December  1st,  1818,  was  reported  by  the  auditor 
at  $7,510  44,  part  of  which  was  in  the  hands  of  delinquent  col- 
lectors, while  for  still  another  part,  the  sheriffs  of  St.  Olair  and 
GiiUatin  counties  had  refused  to  receive  the  warrants.  A  tempo- 
rary loan  of  $25,000  was  therefore  authorized  by  the  legislature. 
The  governor  also  advised  a  revision  and  modification  of  the  ter- 
ritorial laws  for  the  punishment  of  crimes,  the  penalties  whereof 
were  unnecessarily  severe.  But  this  the  legislature  did  not  view 
in  the  same  light,  and  no  amelioration  in  the  barbarous  penalties 
of  the  territorial  code  was  made.  They  were. re-enacted  verbatim 
(the  enacting  clause  alone  being  changed  to  conform  to  the  new 
government),  with  all  the  whippings,  the  stocks  and  pillory,  and 
death  by  hanging  for  rape,  arson,  horse-stealing,  etc,  left  intact 
They  were,  however,  modified  at  the  session  of  1821 ;  and  not  only 
the  criminal  code,  but  all  the  standard  laws  were  regularly  altered 
at  every  session  down  to  the  revision  of  1827.* 

The  building  of  jails  and  a  penitenitary  was  also  recommended 
by  the  governor ;  so  also  the  leasing  of  the  school  sections — ^the 
proceeds  to  be  expended  for  education,  and  those  from  the  town- 
ship of  seminary  lands,  to  be  reserved  for  subsequent  use.  The 
governor  also  recommended  at  that  early  day,  the  taking  of  some 
steps  toward  the  construction  of  the  Illinois  and  Michigan  canal, 
a  work  which  was  not  accomplished,  however,  for  thirty  ^^ears 
after,  but  through  which,  at  this  writing,  by  the  enterprise  of  Chi- 
cago, the  limpid  waters  of  Lake  Michigan  course  their  way  to  the 
G^f  of  Mexico. 

The  legislature  fixed  the  salaries  of  the  State  officers  as  follows : 
Gk>vemor  and  supreme  judges,  $1000  each;  auditor,  $700;  sec- 
retary of  State,  $000;  treasurer,  $500 ;  payable  quarterly  out  of 
the  State  treasur}%  The  per  diem  compensation  allowed  to  mem- 
bers-of  the  legislature,  and  also  to  the  delegates  who  framed  the 
constitution,  was  $4,  and  to  each  of  the  presiding  officers  $5. 

The  State  revenue  was  chiefly  raised  by  a  tax  upon  lands  owned 
by  non-residents,  which  at  an  early  day  fell  almost  wholly  upon 
the  military  tract  between  the  Illinois  and  Mississippi  rivers,  while 

**'  For  a  long  time  the  rure  for  amendla^  and  alterloff  was  so  great,  that  it  was  said  to 
be  a  frood  thinff  that  the  H017  Scriptures  did  not  have  to  come  before  the  legislature,  for 
that  body  would  be  certain  to  alter  or  amend  them,  so  that  no  one  could  tell  what  was 
or  was  not  the  word  of  God,  any  more  than  could  be  told  what  was  or  was  not  the  law 
of  the  State.'*— Ford's  History  lU. 
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the  county  revenues  were  raised  by  a  tax  on  personal  property, 
including  slaves  or  indentured  servants,  and  by  a  resident  land 
tax.  Unlike  as  at  present,  tbe  valuation  of  lands  were  then  fixed 
b^'  law,  in  three  classes,  of  $2,  $3  and  $4  i)er  acre, 'respectively. 
The  levies  of  taxes  were  made  according  to  the  estimates  of  the 
sums  required  to  defray  accruing  expenses,  either  State  or  county. 
Non-residents  were  required  to  enter  their  lands  for  taxation 
directly  with  the  auditor,  under  oath  as  to  class ;  and  the  taxes 
on  their  lands  were  payable  directly  to  this  officer.  The  collection 
of  the  State  revenue  on  delinquent  lands  was  enforce<l  by  sending 
lists  tiiereof  to  the  sheritfs  of  counties  where  situated  to  be  ex- 
lK)sed  at  public  sale.  The  penalty  for  failure  of  payment  was 
three  times  the  tax  imposed  and  costs. 

A  peculiar  feature  in  the  legislation  of  the  times  was  the  mak- 
ing of  important  public  improvements  hy  means  of  private  lot- 
tery schemes.  Thus,  the  navigation  of  the  Big  Wabash  at  the 
Orand  Eapids,  near  Palmyra,  by  the  digging  of  a  canal,  was 
to  be  accomplished  by  a  lottery.  Perhaps  a  superfluous  provision 
in  the  law  was,  that  the  overplus  of  any  moneys  arising  from  the 
scheme,  should,  at  the  discretion  of  the  managers,  be  hiid  out  in 
further  improvements.  Other  like  schemes  had  for  their  object 
the  drainage  of  ponds  in  th^  American  Bottom,  the  building  of 
levees,  and  the  reclamation  of  lands ;  all  of  them  most  worthy 
objects,  but^  as  might  have  been  expected,  the  mean»  provided 
were  very  inadequate  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  ends.  The 
session  of  1819,  was  the  last  ever  held  at  the  ancient  village  of 
Kaskaskia. 

We  have  noted  the  fact  that  the  legislature,  during  the  latter 
years  of  territorial  existence,  granted  charters  to  several  banks. 
Prior  to  that,  Ohio  and  Kentucky  had  each  a  large  number  in  ox>er- 
ation.  Missouri  also  authorized  two  at  St.  Louis.  The  result  was 
that  paper  money  became  very  abundant,  times  flush,  credit  un- 
limited, the  throng  of  immigrants,  all  with  more  or  less  means  to 
invest  large,  and  property  rose  rapidly  in  value.  A  spirit  of  spec- 
ulation became  r£fe.  Towns  were  numerously  platted,  lots  pur- 
chased on  credit,  houses  built  on  promises,  government  lands 
entered  in  large  quant^jties — ^the  price  at  the  time  being  t2  per 
acre,  one-fourth  cash  (the  paper  money  of  the  banks  ^ing  re- 
ceived at  the  land  offices,  which  also  deposited  with  the  bank), 
and  three-fourths  on  5  years  time,  under  penalty  of  forfeiture  for 
non-payment  at  maturity  of  contracts.  Everybody  invested  to 
the  utmost  limit  of  his  credit,  with  the  confident  expectation  of 
realizing  a  handsome  advance  befoit)  the  expiration  of  his  credit, 
from  the  coming  immigrant.  The  merchants,  ever  enterprising, 
bought  vast  quantities  of  goods  on  time,  transported  hither  by  the 
increased  facilities  of  steam  navigation,  while  the  ready  credit 
obtained  at  the  stores,  begot  extravagance  among  the  people. 
Everybody  was  inextricably  in  debt  to  everybody. 

By  1819,  it  became  apparent  that  a  day  of  reckoning  would 
approach  before  their  dreams  of  fortune  could  be  realized.  Banks 
everywhere  began  to  waver,  paper  money  became  depreciated, 
while  gold  and  silver  were  driven  out  of  circulation  by  the  irre- 
deemable currency.  The  legislature,  at  its  session  of  1819,  sought 
to  bolster  up  the  times,  or  stem  the  tide  of  approachuig  disaster, 
bj  incorporating  a  new  Bank  of  Illinois,  a  monster  couceniy  with 
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a  capital  of  $2,000,000 ;  stock  was  divided  into  shares  of  $100, 
which  might  be  subscribed  by  corporations  or  individuals,  tlie 
State  reserving  the  right  to  take  part  or  all  that  should  remain,  as 
the  condition  of.  the  treasury  might  warrant,  whenever  the  legisla- 
ture should  deem  it  proper  to  do  so.  The  charter  was  to  run  27 
years.  Wheu  15  per  cent  of  the  stock  was  paid  in,  it  was  to  go 
into  operation.  The  total  amount  of  its  debts  was  never  to  exceed 
twice  the  amooilt  of  paid  tip  stock,  beyond  which  officers  were  to 
become  liable  individually.  It  might  deal  in  sx>ecie.  exchange,  or 
pai>er  pledged  by  goods  sold,  or  goods  which  mignt  be  the  pro- 
ceeds of  its  lands.  This  last  was  a  very  objectionable  feature. 
Books  were  ox>ened  for  subscription  in  divers  towns,  but  not  a  dol- 
lar of  stock  was  ever  taken,  and  it  utterly  failed  to  meet  the 
exigency  of  the  times.  « 

By  1820,  the  banks  of  neighboring  States  were  broken,  and  those 
of  niinois  suspended ;  si)ecie  had  fled  the  country ;  immigrants 
came  as  moneyless  as  were  those  who  had  looked  forward  to  their 
well  filled  piurses;  paper  towns  failed  to  grow  into  flourishing  vil- 
lages ;  trade  flagged;  there  was  no  commerce  to  bring  money  into 
tiie  country ;  real  estate  was  unsaleable ;  while  contracts  wildly 
entered  into,  matured.  As  the  folly  of  the  people  became  appar- 
^it  ruin  stared  them  in  the  face.  Enormous  sacrifices  of  property 
unaer  prospective  executions  must  ensue,  unless  some  scheme  for 
relief  could  be  devised.  In  August,  1820,  a  new  legislature  was 
elected.  The  genius  of  this  body  was  invoked  on  the  behalf  of 
the  embarassc^  people.  At  its  session  of  1820-21,  it  willingly 
addressed  itself  to  this  work,  and  evolved  the  ^^  Illinois  State 
Bank"  with  a  capital  of  half  a  million  dollars,  based  entirely  upon 
the  credit  of  the  State. 

The  bills  of  this  bank,  issued  in  from  $1  to  $20  notes,  were,  by 
section  12,  directed  to  be  loaned  to  the  people  in  sums  of  $100  on 
personal  security,  deemed  to  be,  in  the  opinion  of  the  board,  good 
and  sufiftcient ;  and  all  sums  over  $10CC— not  to  exceed  $1,000  to 
any  one  borrower — on  real  estate  security  of  double  value.  In- 
terest was  six  per  cent  To  bring  the  bank  nearer  to  the  people, 
a  mother  bank  was  located  at  Yandalia  with  branches  well  distrib- 
uted— at  Ed  wards  ville,  Brownsville,  Shawneetown  and  the  county 
seat  of  Edwards  county — the  State,  for  the  convenience  of  the 
public,  being  apportioned  into  4  bank  districts.  Sach  county  was 
entitied  to  a  director,  who  with  the  bank  of&cers,  were  all  elected 
by  thel^islature.  The  notes  were  made  receivable  in  payment  of  all 
State  and  county  taxes,  costs  and  fees,  and  the  salaries  of  the  pub- 
lic officers  were  payable  in  them.  They  were  also  made  a  species 
of  legal  tender^  for  unless  an  execution  creditor  endorsed  his  exe- 
cution ^^The  bills  of  the  State  Bank  of  minois,  or  either  of  the 
branches,  will  be  received  in  discharge  of  this  execution,"  the  de- 
fendant was  entitiedto  three  years  stay  by  replevy  and  personal 
security,  a  most  unjust  feature.  Three  hundred  thousand  dollars 
were  ordered  to  be  issued  immediately,  to  be  distributed  among  the 
respective  districts  in  proportion  to  the  inhabitants  thereof.  When 
the  banks  commenced  ox>eration,  every  one  who  was  able  to  fur- 
nish security,  borrowed  his  $100,  and  those  with  lands  unencum- 
bered, took  their  $1000  on  mortgages ;  and  as  both  officers  and 
directors  were  mostly  politicians  looking  forward  to  place  or  polit- 
cal  advancement,  few  applicants,  it  has  been  inferred,  were  denied 
20 
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or  had  their  endorsers  closely  scrutinized ;  thus  the  $300,000  were 
soon  absorbed  by  the  people,  and  little  of  it  was  ever  paid  back. 
Many  of  those  who  received  accommodations,  regarded  it  from  tiie 
start  as  ^^  so  much  clear  gain,"  and  neither  did  nor  intended  to  pay. 
although  at  the  subsequent  depreciation  of  the  currency  it  was 
not  difiicult  to  do  so. 

^  The  issues  bore  2  per  cent  annual  interest,  and  were  redeemable 
by  the  State  in  10  years  time,  which  cdllstituted  ttiem  in  fact  bills 
of  credit,  whose  emission  is  inimical  to  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States.*  About  this  point,  no  trouble  was  made  however, 
other  than  that  the  council  of  revision  pointed  out  this  among 
other  objections  to  the  bill ;  but  it  was  x)romptly  passed  notwith- 
standing. Although  no  provision  was  made  for  the  conversion  of 
the  notes  into  specie  at  any  time,  it  was,  nevertheless,  confldentiy 
believed  tliat  the  bills  would  keep  at  par  with  gold  and  silver,  and 
our  delegation  in  congress  was  gravely  instructed  to  use  their 
utmost  exertion  to  procure  them  to  be  made  receivable  at  the  land 
offices  in  this  State.  "  When  this  resolution  was  put  to  a  vote  in 
tlie  senate,  the  old  French  lieutenant-governor.  Colonel  Menard, 
X)residiug  over  that  body,  did  up  tlie  business  as  follows :  Gentle- 
men of  de  senate,  it  is  moved  and  seconded  dot  de  notes  of  di$ 
bank  be  made  land  office  money.  All  in  favor  of  dat  motion  say 
aye  ]  all  against  it,  say  no.  It  is  decided  in  de  affirmative.  And 
now,  gentlemen,  I  bet  you  $100  he  never  be  made  Itmd  office  monegJ^ 
Such  proved  to  be  the  fact. 

The  legislature  were  not  unadvised  of  their  infatuation.  John 
McLean,  subsequently  a  senator  in  congress,  was  speaker  of 
the  house.  He  was  opposed  to  the  measure,  and  his  power  as 
a  forcible  debater  wa«  justly  dreaded  by  the  bank  men.  It  is 
rulable  to  debate  all  imx)ortant  bills  in  committee  of  the  whole, 
til  at  the  si>eaker  may  participate.  To  avoid  an  arraignment  of 
their  bantling  by  him,  tixe  bank  majority  resorted  to  the  trick  of 
refusing  to  go  into  committee  of  the  whole.  Burning  with  indig- 
nation at  such  treatment,  he  promptly  resigned  the  speakership, 
and  taking  the  floor,  denounced  in  scathing  terms  the  expensive 
folly  of  the  scheme,  presaged  the  injurious  results  which  must 
inevitably  flow  from  its  passage,  involving  creditors  in  ruin  and 
the  State  in  bankruptcy.  But  it  was  pre-determined  to  pass  the 
bill,  which  was  4one  over  the  veto  by  the  requisite  majority.  The 
issues  of  the  bank  did  not  long  remain  at  par ;  as  their  worthless- 
ness  became  apparent,  good  money  was  dnven  out  of  circulation. 
This  was  particularly  so  with  small  coins,  and  it  became  so  diffi- 
cult to  make  change  that  bills  had  to  be  cut  in  two.  By  various 
steps,  they  depreciated  to  25  cents  on  the  dollar :  and  with  this 
worlMess  State  currency  were  the  people  cursed  for  a  period  ex- 
ceeding four  years.  By  the  year  1824,  the  depreciation  had  the 
efi;ect  to  almost  impede  the  wheels  of  government.  The  ordinary 
revenue  for  State  purposes,  amounting  to  some  $30,000  annually, 
wasraisedbya  tax  on  lands  belonging  to  non-residents ;  the  expen- 
ditures in  good  money  equaled  the  revenue.  As  taxes  might  be 
paid  in  bills  of  the  State  bank,  non-residents,  as  well  as  residents, 
availed  themselves  of  the  depreciated  currency  for  this  purpoeeb 
Taxes  from  non-residents  were  collected  biennially — an  unfair  ad* 

*Cratg  vs.  the  State  of  MlflBOurl.— Supreme  court  of  theU.  B. 
fFoz^^IUiDOis. 
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vantage  over  residents  whose  tax  went  into  the  county  treaBiiries- 
Bat  the  latter,  in  many  instances,  resorted  to  the  artiftce  of  listing 
their  lands  in  the  names  of  unknown  or  fictitious  x>^rsons  sup- 
posed to  be  non-residents,  gaining  thus  the  same  advantages, 
which  was  a  prolific  source  of  injury  to  many  counties.  While 
the  State  thus  nominally  received  its  full  revenue,  it  was  in  point 
of  fact  worth  only-one-fourth,  or  one-third,  as  much  as  good  money. 
Under  these  circumstances,  the  legislature,  the  department  of  the 
government  that  had  made  the  bills  a  quasi  legal-tender  which  an 
execution  creditor  was  compelled  to  take  or  wait  three  years  for 
his  pay — ^than  which  nothing  could  be  more  unjust— hesitated  not 
to  commit  the  enormity  of  voting  themselves,  the  State  officials, 
judges,  and  for  other  expenses,  their  per  diem  compensation,  sala- 
ries, etc.,  in  treble  the  amount  of  auditor's  warrants,  rated  with  the 
depreciated  stuff  to  equal  in  value  good  money.  Thus  while  the 
ordinary  expenses  of  the  State  government  were  $30,000  annually, 
by  these  practics  they  were  swollen  to  $90,000,  which  the  tax-pay- 
ers had  ultimately  to  foot.  Never  was  law  more  dishonorable. 
With  such  examples  from  their  law  makers,  what  would  have  been 
the  moral  effect  ni)on  the  x)6ople  had  they  been  influenced  by  them. 
A  crumb  was,  however,  thrown  to  the  latter.  It  was  enacted  for 
the  accommodation  of  the  debtors — ^the  larger  class^  but  again 
most  unjustly  to  the  creditors — authorizing  the  rendenng  of  judg- 
ments against  them  for  only  one- third  of  their  debts,  and  exempting, 
by  another  act,  all  real  property,  other  tlian  mortgaged  lands,  "from 
liability  to  satisfy  judgments  for  said  debts." 

This  banking  folly,  not  to  charaeterize  it  worse,  is  said  to  have 
cost  the  State,  first  and  last,  during  the  ten  years  for  which  its 
charter  was  to  run,  the  full  amount  of  the  authorized  issue,  $500,- 
000,  though  $300,000  was  all  that  was  ever  actually  issued.  Its 
pernicious  influence  on  the  general  prosperity  of  the  State,  and 
its  damaging  effects  upon  the  revenue,  became  speedily  so  palpa- 
ble that  no  legislature  possessed  hardihood  enough  to  encounter 
the  public  resentment  by  proposing  that  the  State  issue  the 
remaiming  $200,  000  provided  for  in  the  charter.  Still  issuing 
auditor's  warrants  and  paying  them  out  at  $3  for  $1  to  defray 
State  expenses  generally,  as  authorized  by  the  legislature,  was 
Infinitely  worse.  In  1825,  the  State  thus  paid  out  $107,000  in  au- 
ditor's warrants  when  its  ordinary  annual  expenses  in  good  money 
would  not  at  the  uttermost  have  exceeded  $35,000.  This  was 
equivalent  to  borrowing  money  at  200  per  centum  interest — a  most 
ruinous  jiolicy  if  well  followed. 

The  current  expenses  of  the  principal  bank  for  the  year  1824, 
exceeded  the  discounts  by  $2,403  90.  Without  ever  meeting  the 
fond  expectations  of  its  friends — unless  it  was  in  the  contrivance 
of  robbing  the  creditor  class  for  ifie  benefit  and  relief  of  the 
debtor  class — ^without  observing  any  of  its  promises,  the  old  bank, 
a  frightful  source  of  legislation  all  its  life,  lingered  out  theallotfed 
time  of  charter,  and  was  finally  wound  up  by  the  State  in  1831. 
This  was  done  by  means  of  the  "  Wiggins  loan''  of  $100,000, 
which  gave  to  the  State  the  requisite  funds.  This  loan  was  for 
a  long  time  unpopular  in  many  sections  of  the  State,  where  it 
"^AS  currently  believed,  it  is  said,  that  the  State  was  sold  to  Wig- 
gins. It  has  been  asserted  that  if  the  State  had  originally 
assumed  directly  and  gratuitously  the  obligations  of  the  clamorous 
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debtors,  it  would  have  proved  less  expensive  to  the  treasury;  cer- 
tainly less  iigurioas  to  its  credit. 

At  the  session  of  1821,  the  counties  of  Greene,  Fayette,  Mont- 
gomery, Lawrence,  Hamilton,  Sangamon  and  Pike,  the  latter 
including  aJl  the  State  north  and  west  of  the  Illinois  river  and 
whiiit  is  now  Cook,  were  established.  Applications  for  the  author- 
ity to  form  new  counties  jwured  in  so  rapidly  that  the  legislature 
provided  for  12  weeks  publication  of  their  intentions  before  the 
X)etitions  of  parties  would  in  fature  be  entertained.  A  joint  reso- 
lution was  passed  requesting  of  Kentucky  concurrent  jurisdiction 
on  the  Ohio  river,  so  far  as  the  same  forms  a  common  boundary  to 
both  States,  widen  has  been  conceded  by  that  State. 


ohapteb  xxyn. 

1822-1826— ADMINISTRATION  OF  GOVBENOE  OOLES. 

A  resume  of  Slaverjf  in  llUnois  from  its  earliest  date — Indentured 
Slaves — Black  Laws — Kidnapping — lAfe  and  Character  of  Oov. 
Coles— The  effort  to  maJee  lUinois  a  Slave  State  in  1824. 


The  general  election  of  Augost,  1822,  resulted  in  the  choice  of 
Edward  Coles  as  governor,  by  a  plurality  of  votes  over  his  prin- 
cipal opponent,  Joseph  Phillips,  then  chief  justice  of  the  State. 
There  were  two  other  candidateis  in  the  field,  Thomas  G.  Brown, 
associate  justice  of  the  supreme  court,  and  Major  General  James 
B.  Moore^  of  the  State  militia.  Adolpnus  Frederick  Hubbard  was 
elected  heutenant  governor.  The  other  candidates  for  lieutenant 
governor  were  James  Lemon,  jr.,  John  G.  Lofben,  Wm.  Pine,  and 
James  A.  Peacock. 

Into  this  election  the  question  of  slavery  entered  to  a  very  con- 
siderable extent,  Coles  and  Moore  being  anti,  and  Phillips  and 
Brown  pro-slavery.  The  country  had  but  just  emerged  from  the 
angry  contest  over  that  subject  as  connected  with  t^e  admission 
of  Missouri  into  the  Union,  in  which  our  senators  in  congress, 
Messrs.  Edwards  and  Thomas,  had  taken  a  leading  part,  being  the 
originators  of  the  compromise  line  of  30  degress  and  30  minutes, 
while  our  member  of  the  House,  Daniel  P.  Cook,  with  much  vigor 
had  opposed  the  admission  of  Missouri  as  a  slave  State.  Thomas' 
term  as  senator  would  expu:e  with  the  existing  congress,  and  he 
looked  forward  to  an  approval  of  his  course  in  congress  and  a  re- 
election. Of  the  legislature  chosen  at  the  same  election,  a  majority 
was  against  the  governor  in  his  anti-slavery  views.  But  the  sub- 
ject of  principal  interest  during  his  administration  was  the 
convention  struggling  to  make  Illmois  a  slave  State.  To  give  the 
reader  a  more  connected  idea,  we  have  heretofore  purposely  omitted 
to  present  in  chronological  order  the  kindred  subjects  constituting 
the  heading  of  this  chapter,  and  now  group  them  together. 

African  slaves  were  first  brought  to  Illinois  in  1720  by  Renault, 
agent  and  business  manager  of  the  "Company  of  St.  Phillips.'' 
The  belief  obtained  in  France  at  that  time  that  the  wealth  of  the 
western  world  consisted  in  its  pearl  fisheries,  its  mines  of  gold  and 
silver,  and  the  wool  of  its  wild  cattle.*  A  monopoly  of  these 
resources  with  many  others,  was  firs^  granted  by  the  King  to  Crozat 
in  1712,  and  upon  his  resignation  in  1717,  to  the  great  "Company 
of  the  West,"  of  which  the  St.  Phillips  was  a  branch.  Eenault 
left  France  in  1719  with  a  cargo  of  mechanics,  miners  and  laborers 
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numbering  some  200,  and  on  his  way  hither  touched  with  his  vessels 
at  San  Domingo,  where  he  purchased  500  slaves,  and  thus  pre- 
pared to  prosecute  the  objects  of  the  company,  he  arrived  in 
Illinois.  He  founded  the  village  of  ''St  Phillips,''  in  what  is  now 
the  southeast  comer  of  Monroe  county,  whence  he  sent  out  explor- 
ing parties  to  various  sections  in  Illinois  and  Missouri,  to  prospect 
for  the  precious  metals.  In  1744,  before  his  return  to  France, 
Benault  sold  these  slaves  to  the  French  colonists  of  Illinois. 
Yivier,  a  missionary'  among  the  Illinois,  six  leagues  from  Fort 
Chartres,  under  date  of  June  8,  1750,  writes:  "We  have  here, 
whites,  negroes,  and  Indians,  to  say  nothing  of  the  cross  breeds. 
There  are  five  French  villages,  and  three  of  the  natives,  within  a 
space  of  21  leagues,  situated  between  the  Mississippi  and  another 
river  called  the  Kaskaskia.  In  the  five  French  villages  are, 
perhaps,  1,100  whites,  300  blacks,  and  some  .60  red  slaves  or 
savages.  The  three  Illinois  [Indian]  towns  do  not  contain  more 
than  800  souls,  all  told."  These  San  Domingo  slaves  thus  intro- 
duced became  the  progenitors  of  the  French  slaves  in 
Ilhnois. 

The  edict  of  Louis  the  XIII,  dated  April  23, 1615,  first  recognized 
slavery  in  the  French  possessions  of  America,  and  the  ftench 
settlers  of  Blinois  brought,  with  them  from  Canada  the  French 
laws  and  customs,  among  them  the  law  which  tolerated  slavery. 
In  March,  1724,  Louis  XY  published  an  ordinance  reenacting  the 
edict  of  XIII,  and  for  the  '^regulation  of  the  government  and  ad- 
ministration of  justice,  police,  discipline,  and  traffic  in  negro  slaves 
in  the  province  of  Louisiana,"  which  includes  Illinois.  It  provides 
that  the  slaves  be  baptized  and  instructed  in  the  Boman  Catholic 
religion  and  that  they  observe  the  Sabbath ;  prohibits  the  inter- 
marriage of  whites  and  blacks,  under  penalties,  and  the  priests 
from  solemnizing  such  marriages;  provides  that  the  children  of 
slaves  shall  be  bondsmen,  or  if  one  parent  is  free  the  children  shall 
follow  the  condition  of  the  mother;  that  slaves  enfeebled  by  age  or 
infirmity  shall  be  maintained  by  the  master;  allows  the  master  to 
j>ursue  and  recapture  fugitives ;  prohibits  their  severe  treatment, 
and  the  separate  sale  of  husband  or  wife,  or  children  under  age^ 
of  a  family,  either  by  bill  or  execution ;  provides  that  no  slave 
over  forty  years  old  attached  to  lands,  shall  be  sold  from  the  land, 
unless  for  the  debt  of  his  purchase ;  enjoins  their  parental  treat- 
ment upon  the  masters,  &c.  The  edict  contains  55  articles,  and 
may  be  found  at  large  in  Dillon's  Uistpry  of  Indiana,  i,  31.  It 
was  more  just,  and  tempered  with  greater  mercy,  than  most  laws 
of  that  character. 

Thus  was  slavery  originally  established  in  Illinolb.  By  the  peaice 
concluded  at  Paris,  Feb.  10, 1763,  this  country,  as  a  dependency  of 
Canada,  was  ceded  to  Great  Britain,  and  when  General  Gage  took 
possession  of  Illinois,  he  promised  in  his  proclamation  of  Dec.  30, 
1764,  to  the  late  subjects  of  France,  <*that  those  who  choose  to 
retain  their  lands  and  become  subjects  of  his  [Britanic]  majesty, 
shall  enjoy  the  same  rights  ajid  privileges,  the  same  security  for 
their  persons  and  elfeets,  and  liberty  of  trade,  as  the  old  subjects 
of  the  kmg."  At  this  period  England  recognized  slavery  in  ^l 
her  American  colonies,  and  the  acquisition  of  Canada  and  its 
dependencies  operated  to  extend  her  colonial  laws  and  customs  to 
tiiese. 
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Next,  Ykginia^  1778,  throagh  ker  expeditiou  under  the  command 
of  G^rge  IU>ger8  Claork,  made  the  conquest  of  Illinois,  and  as  soon 
as  Uie  news  was  received,  her  house  of  bujcgesses  further  declared  as 
within  her  chartered  limits  the  whole  of  the  northwest  territory,  and 
proceeded  by  act  to  erect  it  into  a  county  which  was  called  Illinois, 
and  extended  over  this  country  her  laws  and  jurisdiction.  The 
preamble  of  the  act  recites,  ^^that  the  inhabitants  had  acknowledged 
themselves  citizens  of  the  commonwealth  of  Virginia,  and  had 
taken  the  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  State,"  wherefore  it  was  declared 
<<that  they  should  enjoy  their  own  religion,  with  all  their  civil  rights 
and  property."  Other  States  came  forward  with  charter  claims, 
but  that  of  Virginia  was  as  broad  as  these ;  added  to  which  was 
her  title  by  conquest,  going  back  to  the  first  principles  by  whfch 
all  titles  are  originally  deuced,  and  her  actual  occux)ation  con- 
stituting the  best  of  tenures;  tmd  while  it  was  urged  that  the  latter 
could  not  operate  against  her  confederate  claimant  sister  States, 
engaged  in  a  common  war  jointly  with  her,  congress  did  not  deny 
the  right  of  her  separate  conquest.  After  some  hesitation,  Vii*- 
giuia  finally  authorized  her  delegates  in  congress  to  convey  aJl  of 
the  northwestern  tenitoiy  to  the  Unit^  States.  The  deed 
of  cession  was  executed  March  1st,  1784,  the  same  day  accepted 
and  by  congress  ordered  to  be  enrolled  among  the  public  archives. 
In  the  meantime,  by  the  treaty  of  peace  with  Great  Britain,  in 
1783,  the  whole  of  this  country  was  ceded  to  the  United  States. 

The  following  stipulation  in  the  deed  of  cession  has  given  rise 
to  much  controversy  in  the  history  of  slavery  in  Illinois :  '^  That 
the  French  and  Canadian  inhabitants  and  other  settlers  of  the 
Kaskaskias,  St.  Vincents,  and  the  neighboring  villages,  who  have 
professed  tliemselves  citizens  of  tiie  State  of  Virginia,  shall  have 
their  possessions  and  titles  confirmed  to  them,  and  be  protected  in 
the  enjoyment  of  their  rights  and  liberties." 

The  first  effort  made  by  congress  to  organize  the  northwestern 
territory  was  as  early  as  1784.  The  bill  contained  the  provision, 
'^that  after  the  year  1800  there  shall  be  neither  slavery  nor  invol- 
untary servitude  in  any  of  the  said  States,"  to  be  formed  out  of  the 
territory.  When  the  bill  came  up  for  action,  ttie  proviso,  on  a 
separate  vote,  faOed,  although  6  States  voted  for  it  to  3  against ; 
but  under  the  articles  of  confederation  the  vote  of  9  States  was 
required  to  carry  a  measure. 

On  the  13th  of  July,  1787,  congress  adopted  the  ordinance  for 
the  government  of  the  territories  northwest  of  the  river  Ohio,  the 
6th  article  whereof  reads  as  follows:  ^^There  shall  be  neither 
slavery  nor  involuntary  servitude  in  the  said  territory,  otherwise 
than  in  punishment  of  crimes  whereof  the  party  shall  have  been 
duly  convicted."  The  ordinance  was  subsequently  approved  under 
the  constitution,  when  the  latter  went  into  opei*ation.  The  acts  of 
congress  dividing  the  territory,  both  in  the  case  of  Indiana  and 
Illiuois,  extended  to  the  inhabitants  of  each,  all  and  singular  the 
rights,  privileges,  and  advantages  granted  by  the  ordinance 
originally,  as  we  have  seen.  The  census  of  1800  gave  tlie  number 
of  slaves  in  the  Indiana  territory,  which  then  included  Illinois,  as 
133.  Ill  1810  Illinois  separately  had  168  slaves;  in  1820, 917,  which 
probably  included  indentured  and  registered  servants,  and  in  1830, 
746. 
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The  6th  article  of  the  ordinance  of  1787,  prohibiting  slavery, 
became  at  an  early  i)eriod  a  subject  of  repeated  complaints.  In 
1796  four  persons  in  Kaskaskia,  doubtless  picturing  to  themselves 
in  golden  colors  the  ease  and  affluence  incident  to  slave  labor, 
)>etitioned  congress  to  suspend  the  restriction  of  the  ordinance. 
November  22, 1802,  Gov.  Harrison,  in  compliance  with  the  wishes 
of  a  number  of  inhabitants,  but  with  what  legfd  right  it  is  difficult 
to  conceive,  issued  his  proclamation  directing  the  people  to  hold 
an  election  in  the  several  counties  of  the  territory  on  the  11th  of 
December  and  choose  delegates,  who  were  to  meet  in  convention  at 
Vincennes  on  the  20th  instant,  to  deliberate  on  '^territorial  inter- 
ests." From  Illinois,  for  the  county  of  St.  Glair,  Shadrach  Bond, 
Jonn  Moredock,  and  Jean  F.  Perry  were  returned,  and  for 
BandOlph,  Eobert  Morrison,  Pierre  Menard,  andEobert  Beynolds. 
Gov.  Harrison  presided.  The  object  was  to  obtain  from  congress 
a  repeal  or  modification  of  the  6th  article  of  the  organic  act, 
prohibiting  the  introduction  of  slaves  into  t^is  territory. 

A  memorial  was  prepared  and  transmitted  to  congress,  declaring 
the  consent  of  the  people  to  a  suspension  of  the  prohibitory 
clause;  that  such  suspension  would  be  highly  advantageous  to  the 
territory  and  would  meet  the  approbation  of  nine-tenths  of  the 
good  citizens"  thereof;  that  ^^inasmuch  as  the  number  of  slaves 
in  the  United  States  would  not  be  augmented  by  the  measure," 
the  abstract  question  of  liberty  and  slavery  was  not  involved; 
that  the  introduction  of  slaves  into  the  territory  where  labor  was 
scarce,  from  the  States  where  it  wa^  abundant,  would  prove  equally 
advantageous  to  both  sections;  that  slavery  was  prohibited  in  the 
territory  by  congress  when  "they  were  not  represented  in  that 
body — without  their  being  consulted  and  without  their  knowledge 
or  approbation;"  that  the  number  of  slaves  could  never  bear  such 
a  ratio  to  the  white  x>opulation  ^<as  to  endanger  the  internal  peace 
or  prosperity  of  the  country;  that  slaves  were  tolerated  in  other 
territories;  that  among  their  small  farmers  they  would  be  "better 
fed  and  clothed  than  where  they  were  crowded  on  large  plantations 
by  hundreds,"  etc.* 

In  March,  1803,  Mr.  Bandolph,  of  Virginia,  as  chairman  of  the 
special  committee,  reported  that  "the  rapidly  increasing  x>opula- 
tion  of  the  State  of  Ohio  sufficiently  evinces,  in  the  opinion  of  your 
committee,  that  the  labor  of  slaves  is  not  necessary  to  promote 
the  growth  and  settlement  of  colonies  in  that  region.  That  this 
labor,  demonstrably  the  dearest  of  any,  can  only  be  employed  to 
advantage  in  the  cultivation  of  products  more  valuable  than  any 
known  to  that  quarter  of  the  United  States ;  that  the  committee 
deem  it  highly  dangerous  and  inexpedient  to  impair  a  provision 
wisely  calculated  to  promote  the  happiness  and  prosperity  of  the 
northwestern  country,  and  to  give  strength  and  security  to  that 
extensive  frontier.  In  the  salutary  operation  of  this  sagacious 
and  benevolent  restraint,  it  is  believed  that  the  inhabitants  will, 
at  no  very  distant  day,  find  ample  renumeration  for  a  temporary 
privation  of  labor  and  immigratioTi."  How  prophetically  true  I 
A  resolution  embodying  these  views  was  also  reported. 

This  report,  made  just  before  the  close  of  the  session,  was  not 
acted  upon,  and  at  the  next. session  was  referred  to  anew  com- 
mittee, with  Mr.  Eodney,  of  Delaware,  as  chairman,  who  reported 

*8ee  Annate  of  CoDffresa,  House,  Nov.  1807. 
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Feb.  4,  1804,  favorably  to  the  memoriallHts,  suspending  the  6th 
artiele  for  ten  years,  allowing  the  importation  of  slaves  from  States 
only,  and  that  the  male  descendents  should  be  free  at  25  and  the 
females  at  21 ;  but  no  action  was  had  on  the  report.  Again,  at 
the  legislative  session  of  1805*6,  additional  memorials  of  similar 
import  were  prepared  and  submitted  to  congress,  and  in  the  House 
reieired  to  a  select  committee,  with  Mr.  (^niett,  of  Virginia,  as 
chairman;  and  again  a  favorable  report  to  the  prayer  of  the 
memorialists  was  made,  Feb.  14,  concluding  with  a  resolution  sub- 
stantially like  the  one  of  Mr.  Eodney.  The  report  was  made  the 
special  order  for  a  certain  day,  but  it  was  never  called  up.  With 
the  opening  of  the  next  congress,  more  resolutions irom  the  Indiana 
legislature  transmitted  by  Gov.  Harrison,  were  presented,  urging 
in  a  long  preamble  a  suspension  of  the  6th  article  of  the  ordinance. 
The  subject  was  finally  iWerred  to  a  special  committee,  this  time 
witii  Mr.  Parke,  the  territorifd  delegate,  as  chairman,  and  for  the 
third  time  a  favorable  report  was  made,  together  with  a  resolution 
suspending  the  obnoxious  article;  but  no  action  was  had  and  the 
report  slept  with  its  predecessors.  Simultaneously  with  these  im- 
portunities upon  the  House,  copies  of  memorials  and  resolutions 
were  also  transmitted  to  tiie  president  and  by  him  sent  to  the 
senate. 

But  while  those  favorable  to  throwing  open  the  territory  to  the 
influx  of  slaves  were  active,  the  opponents  were  not  idle.  In 
October,  1807,  a  large  and  enthusiastic  meeting  of  the  citizens  was 
held  in  Clark  county,  Indiana,  and  a  remonstrance  drafted  ex- 
pressive of  the  impropriety  of  the  suspension,  and  soliciting  con- 
gress to  defer  action  until  their  population  should  entitle  them  to 
form  a  constitution,  etc.  They  also  charged  that  the  slave  party,  by 
some  "legerdemain,'^  obtained  the  name  of  the  president  of  the 
legidative  council  to  the  last  resolutions  sent  to  congress,  which  he 
denies  signing.  In  the  senate  a  committee,  consisting  of  Franklin, 
of  North  Carolina;  Eatchell,  of  New  Jersey,  and  Tiffin,  of  Ohio, 
was  appointed,  to  which  the  whole  subject  was  referred.  After 
duly  considering  the  matter,  they  reported  adversely  to  the  pray- 
er of  the  legislative  memorialists.  Thus  ended  the  very  per- 
sistent, but  happily  abortive,  efforts  to  throw  open  the  doors  of 
this  vast  and  fertile  region  to  the  blighting  influences  of  slavery. 
Not  the  people  at  home,  but  congress  sitting  at  Washington,  saved 
us  from  this  curse. 

Notwithstanding  the  words  of  the  ordinance,  "  there  shall  be 
neither  slavery  or  involuntary  servitude  in  said  territory j'^  it  was 
very  early  contended  that  the  words  in  the  deed  of  cession  from 
Virginia — "  shall  have  their  possessions  and  titles  conflnued"— 
guaranteed  to  the  holders  of  these  slaves  a  right  of  property  in 
them ;  that  this  provision  in  the  deed  overrode  the  ordinance  and 
secured  them  a  vested  right  for  all  time  in  that  species  of  prop- 
erty ;  tliat  slavery  in  the  territories  was  not  abolished,  but  its  fuilher 
introduction  simply  prohibited ;  that  these  slaves  were  the  prop- 
erty of  citizens  of  Virginia,  or  were  then  the  descendants  of  such 
slaves,  and  remained  slaves  by  the  compact  entered  into  between 
the  State  of  Virginia  and  the  general  government.  And  although 
others  contended  that  the  wonis  "titles,'^ "  possessions,"  "  rights'* 
and  "liberty,'' in  the  deed  of  cession,  "  were  never  intended  by 
Virginia  to  guarantee  the  iK>ssessions  of  slaves,"  still  all  that  class 
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of  persons  was  held  as  slaves,  aud  the  rightfulness  of  their  ten- 
ure was  not  brought  beibre  the  proper  tribunal  in  this  State  until 
tiie  3'ear  1845. 

The  first  decision  sustaining  the  sixth  article  of  the  ordinance  of 
1787,  was  made  by  the  supreme  court  of  Indiana.  Next,  by  that 
of  Missouri.*  In  the  former,  the  mother  of  plaintiif  had  been  a 
slave  in  Virginia,  was  taken  to  Illinois  before  the  ordinance  of 
1787,  held  in  slavery  there  before  and  after  its  passage,  and  there 
the  plaintiff  was  born  after  its  passage.  It  was  held  that  she  was 
free.  In  the  case  of  Menard  vs.  Aspasia,!  the  mother  of  Aspasia 
was  born  in  Illinois  before  the  ordinance,  and  held  as  a  slave  from 
birth.  Aspasia  was  bom  after  the  ordinance,  at  Kaskaskia,  aud 
held  as  a  elave.  The  supreme  court  'of  Missouri  held  that  she 
was  entitled  fco  her  fi['eedom,  and  upon  a  writ  of  error  to  the  su- 
preme court  of  the  United  States,  that  court  declined  jurisdiction, 
which  affirmed  the  judgment  below.  In  1845,  for  the  first  ana 
only  time,  was  the  question  brought  squarely  before  the  supreme 
court  of  this  State,  and  it  was  decided  that  the  descendants  of 
the  slaves  of  the  old  French  settlers,  born  since  the  adoption 
of  the  ordinance  of  1787,  or  before,  or  since  th<^  constitution,  could 
not  be  held  in  slavery  in  Illinois.^ 

Indentured  and  Registered  Slaves, — FaUing  in  their  effort  with 
congress  to  modify  the  restriction  of  the  organic  law  with  regard 
to  slavery,  the  next  step  to  compass  the  same  result,  was  by  the 
law-making  powers  of  the  territory,  both  of  the  Ist  and  2d  grades, 
and  in  defiance  of  the  prohibition,  a  law  was  adopted  entitled  ^<  an 
act  concerning  the  introduction  or  negroes  and  mulattoes  into  this 
territory."  The  act  bears  date  September  17, 1807,  but  this  sim- 
ply means  that  it  was  reported  among  the  revised  laws  by  Jones 
and  Johnson,  the  whole  batch  of  which  was  re-adopted  on  that 
day  at  Vincennes.  It  was  a  law  adopted  by  the  first  grade  of  ter- 
ritorial government  The  first  general  assembly  met  at  Vincennes 
July  29, 1805,  yet  more  than  a  year  previous,  April  6, 1804,  Gov- 
ernor Harrison,  learning  that  certain  persons  were  about  to  remove 
a  number  of  indentured  persons  from  the  territory  for  the  pur- 
X)Ose  of  selling  them  as  slaves,  issued  a  proclamation  forbidding 
their  removal  aud  calling  ui>on  the  civil  authorities  to  interpose. 
We  quote  from  the  law  of  1807 : 

'^Section  1.  It  shall  and  may  be  lawful  for  any  perBon,  being  the 
owner  of  any  negroes  or  mulattoes  of  and  above  the  age  of  15  years,  and 
owing  service  and  labor  as  slaves  in  any  of  the  States  or  territories  of  the 
United  States,  or  for  any  citizen  of  the  United  States  or  territories, 
purehasing  the  same,  to  bring  the  said  negroes  or  mulattoes  into  this 
territory." 

Section  2  provided,  that  within  80  davg  after  bringing  the  slaves  into 
the  territory,  the  owner  or  mastershould  take  them  before  the  clerk  of  the 
court  and  have  an  indenture  bet|Yeen  the  slave  and  his  owner  enteKKl 
upon  record,  specifyinfip  the  time  which  the  slave  was  compelled  to  serve 
his  master;  [tne  term  being  generally  fixed  at  90  years,  a  period  beyond 
the  ordinary  term  of  human  life]. 

(Section  3  guarded  the  proper^  of  the  master  against  loss  by  allowing 
him,  in  the  event  of  the  slave  refusing  to  enter  into  such  agreement  or 
indenture,  to  have  the  lawful  right,  within  60  days,  to  remove  such  slave 
to  any  State  or  territory  where  such  property  could  be  legally  held. 

*John  Muny  vs.  Tiffin  and  Menard,  1  Mo.  B.  725. 
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The  4th  section  pre8cril)ed  the  manner  of  correcting  the  ser- 
rant  for  laziness,  nusl)ehavioiir,  or  disorderly  conduct,  the  pun- 
ishment being  chastisement  Avith  '^stripes.'' 

*'8ec.  5.  Any  person  removing  into  this  territory,  and  being  the 
owner  of  any  negro  or  mulatto  under  the  age  of  15  years,  it  shall  and  may 
be  lawful  for  such  persou,  owner  or  possessor  to  Jiold  the  said  negro  or 
mulatto  to  service  or  labor,  the  males  until  they  arrive  at  the  age  of  85 
and  the  females  until  they  arrive  at  the  age  of  82  years. 

*'8bc.  18.  The  children  born  in  this  territory  of  a  parent  of  color, 
owing  service  of  labor  by  indenture,  according  to  the  law,  shall  serve 
the  master  or  mistress,  the  males  until  the  age  of  80,  and  females  until 
the  age  of  28  years." 

The  other  sections  of  the  act  were  all  in  harmony  with  the  pur- 
pose to  introduce^  maintain  and  protect  slavery  in  Illiuois  in  defi- 
ance of  the  ordinance  of  1787.  Slavery  was  thus. not  only 
uiti^oduced,  but  made  hei'editary,  by  imposing  upon  the  children 
bom  under  it  the  obligation  to  serve  the  owners  of  their  parents 
until  2S  and  30  years.  It  also  pointed  out  the  mode  in  which  the 
master  might  sell  his  servants  by  an  assignment  of  the  indenture 
by  which  these  people  were  made  commerce,  as  completely  as 
if  in  a  condition  of  absolute  slavery. 

Ail^er  the  organization  of  the  Illinois  territory  in  1800,  the  governor 
and  judges  adopted  the  same  act  as  the  law  of  Illinois,  and  upon 
the  assembling  of  the  first  legislature  at  Kaskaskia,  it  was,  De- 
cember 13, 1812,  re-adopted.  The  law  was,  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses, void  under  the  ordinance  of  1787.  In  the  case  of  Phoebe 
vs.  Jarrot,*  of  the  supreme  court,  Lockwood,  judge,  decided  that 
the  act  of  September  17, 1807,  respecting  the  introduction  of  ne- 
groes and  mulattoes  into  the  territory,  was  void,  as  being  repug- 
nant to  the  sixth  article  of  the  ordinance  of  1787.  But  it  was 
further  held  that  the  contracts  of  indenture,  under  that  law  were 
rendered  valid  by  the  third  section  of  the  sixth  artide  of  tJie  State 
constitution : 

"Each  and  every  person  who  has  been  bound  to  service  by  contract  or 
indenture  in  virtue  of  the  laws  of  Illinois  territory  heretofore  existing, 
and  in  conformity  to  the  providions  of  the  same,  without  fraud  or  collu- 
sion, shall  be  held  to  a  specific  performance  of  their  contracts  or  inden- 
tures ;  and  such  negroes  and  mulattoes  as  have  registered  in  conformity 
with  the  aforesaid  laws,  shall  serve  out  the  time  appointed  by  said  laws ; 
provided,  however,  that  the  children  hereafter  Dom  of  such  persons, 
negroes  or  mulattoes,  shall  become  free,  the  males  at  the  age  of  21  years, 
the  females  at  the  age  of  18  years.'' 

The  court  say :  A  constitution  can  do  what  a  legislative  act  can- 
not do,  because  it  is  the  supreme,  fixed  and  permanent  will  of  the 
people  in  their  original,  sovereign  and  unlimited  capacity ;  that  the 
act  of  accepting  that  constitution  and  admitting  it  into  the  Union 
by  congress,  abrogated  so  much  of  the  ordinance  of  1787  as  was 
repugnant  to  it.  In  Boone  vs.  Jidiet,t  the  court  held  that  ^^thQ 
chil<keu  of  negroes  and  mulattoes,  registered  under  the  laws  of 
the  territory  of  Indiana  and  Illinois,  are  unquestionably  firee— 
because  of  an  absence  in  the  law  of  1807  providing  for  tiie  chil- 
dren of  registered  slaves,  notwithstanding  the  constitution  of 
nUnois  says  that  the  children  born  of  such  registered  persons 
shall  render  service  until  18  and  21  years  old." 

The  question  of  the  validity  of  tbe  indenture  and  registration 
act,  under  the  sixth  article  of  the  ordinance  of  1787,  it  seems,  was 

*Bree8e  lUs.  R.  M8.  fist  Soam.  2687" 
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not  raised  before  the  territorial  courts,  and  indeed,  not  for  some 
time  afterwards.  The  convention,  therefore,  which  enacted  the 
constitution,  gave  that  law  the  only  le^  vitality  it  ever  had,  but 
it  is  presumable  that  they  were  under  the  impression  that  it 
was  valid  and  had  been  all  the  time;  and  it  was  only  in  require- 
ment of  the  enabling  act  of  congress  that  they  enacted  article  VI, 
section  I :  <^  Neither  slavery  nor  involuntary  servitude  shall  here- 
afier  be  introduced  into  this  State." 

At  the  session  of  the  territorial  legislature^  in  1817,  a  bill  was 
passed  to  repeal  so  much  of  ^^  an  act  concemmg  the  introduction 
of  negroes  and  mulattoes  into  this  territory,"  as  authorized  the 
bringing  of  negroes  and  mulattoes  into  the  territory  and  inden- 
turing them  as  slaves.  The  preamble  declares  the  law  to  ^^  intend 
to  introduce  and  tolerate  slavery  under  the  pretense  of  voluntary 
servitude  in  contravention  of  the  permanent  law  of  the  land," 
and  "  contrary  to  ftie  ordinance  of  1787."  But  the  veto  power  of 
the  territorial  governor  was  absolute^  and  his  Excellency  Gover- 
nor Edwards  hesitated  not  to  exercise  it,  assigning  reasons  at 
considerable  length,  as  was  his  wont:  ^^  I  conscientiously  believe 
that  the  legislature  was  competent  to  pass  the  law— of  which 
opinion  were  also  the  judges  with  whom  I  was  associated"  in  the 
adoption  of  the  law,  ^<  previous  to  the  organization  of  our  general 
assembly."  He  held  that  congress  could  not  violate  liie  stipula- 
tions in  the  deed  of  cession  from  Virginia,  "there  was  and  still  is 
slavery  in  the  territory,  notwithstanding  the  article  in  the  ordi- 
nance ;"  but  "  waiving  tne  question  whether  congress  ever  had  any 
right  to  impose  the  sixth  article  of  tlie  ordinance,  or  any  more 
restrain  t^e  people  from  purchasing  additional  slaves  to  clear  and 
cultivate  their  lands,  than  horses  to  plow  them,"  he  proceeded  to 
argue  the  abstractright  of  "  involuntary  servitude."  After  finally 
stating  that  "  such  indentures  would  be  and  ought  to  be  support^ 
upon  principles  of  law  as  well  as  common  honesty,"  and  that 
he  "can  see  no  evil  in  allowing  them  to  be  made,"  he  concluded : 
**  I  am  no  advocate  for  slavery' ;  and  if  it  dependea  upon  my  vote 
alone,  it  should  never  be  admitted  into  any  State  or  territory  not 
already  cursed  with  so  great  an  evil ;"  and  that  his  objection  to 
the  rei)eal  was,  that  there  was  no  such  law  of  Illinois  as  that  of 
September  17,  1807,  described  in  the  bill.  In  this  he  was  tech- 
nically right,  because  in  1807  Illinois  was  Indiana.*  This  veto 
message  was  now  (1823-4)  made  use  of  by  the  convention  party, 
seeking  to  graft  slavery  upon  the  constitution,  as  an  electioneering 
documentt 

The  convention  which  framed  the  first  constitution  of  the  State, 
evaded  the  full  requirement  of  the  ordinance  of  1787.  In  article 
VI,  section  I  of  that  instrument,  the  further  introduction  of  slaves 
into  the  State  was  prohibited ;  but  it  did  not  only  not  abolish  slavery, 
or  liberate  those  in  the  State,  but  in  section  3  of  the  same  article, 
provided  that  the  "indentured  servants" — slaves  for  99  years  in 
most  cases — should  be  held  for  the  whole  term  specified  in  their 
contracts  of  indenture,  and  even  their  children  were  to  owe  ser- 
vice, the  males  till  21  and  the  females  till  18  years  of  age ;  and 
this  provision,  as  we  have  seen,  the  supreme  court  held  as  valid. 
Thus  slavery  in  Illinois,  while  it  was  steadily  decreasing,  was  not 

'Governor  Edwards  was  bimtelf  the  owner  of  quite  a  number  of  indentured  alares. 
lU.  Inteliigenoer,  Sept.  ^  laaS. 
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wholly  abolished  nntil  the  adoption  of  the  conatitation  of  1848^ 
which  contained  the  following  provision :  '^  There  shidi  be  neither 
slavery  nor  involuntary  servitude  in  this  State,  except  as  a  pun- 
ishment for  erime,"  etc 

The  ^^  Black  Laws  J' — After  the  adoption  of  the  constitution  of 
1818  and  the  admission  of  the  State  into  the  Union,  the  first  gen- 
eral assembly,  notwithstanding  the  small  number  of  negroes  as 
oompared  with  the  white  inhabitants,  re-enacted,  March  ^,  1819, 
the  old  stringent,  not  to  say  barbarous  law  ^^respecting  free  ne- 
groes, mulattoes,  servants  and  slaves,"  with  only  such  slight  revi- 
sion as  became  necessary  by  the  transition  from  the  territorial  to 
the  State  government.  Of  course  the  territorial  law  which  author- 
ized the  introduction  of  slaves  from  slaveholding  States  and  terri- 
tories was  omitted,  in  obedience  to  article  VI  section  I  of  the  con- 
stitution. Perhaps  no  severer  law  was  to  be  found  in  any  slave 
State,  even  where  the  blacks  outnumbered  the  whites.  There  was 
no  aaequate  cause  for  this :  it  doubtless  resulted  from  the  early 
associations  of  our  law  makers,  who  at  that  time  were  men  not  only 
mostly  born  and  bred  in  the  midst  of  slaves,  but  who  looked  Ibr- 
ward  to  the  making  of  Illinois  a  slave  State. 

No  negro  or  mulatto,  by  himself  or  with  his  family,  was  i>ermit- 
ted  to  reside  or  settle  in  the  State,  until  he  had  first  produce#a  cer- 
tificate of  freedom  under  seal  of  a  court  of  record,  which,  together 
with  a  description  of  the  person  producing  it,  and  his  famSy .  if 
any,  was  to  be  entered  of  record  in  the  county  he  proposed  settling 
in  and  so  duly  endorsed }  but  the  overseers  of  the  poor  were  notwith- 
standing empoweied  to  expel  such  family  in  their  discretion.  Any 
person  coming  to  theState  to  emancipate  his  slaves,  was  required  to 
execute  to  the  county  a  bond  in  $1000  as  guaranty  that  the  eman- 
cipated person  ^ould  not  beco^ie  a  public  charge ;  for  neglect  or 
refusal  of  which  he  was  liable  to  a  fine  of  $200  ^  all  resident 
negroes  or  mulattoes,  except  slaves,  before  the  1st  of  June  eusuing, 
were  to  enter  their  names  and  ev^ry  member  of  their  families, 
with  the  circuit  clerk,  together  with  their  evidences  of  freedom  to 
be  certified  by  the  clerk,  but  which  should  not  bar  the  owners  to 
reclaim  lAem.  'So  x)erson  was  to  employ  any  negro  or  mulatto 
witlioat  such  certificate^  under  a  penalty  of  $1.50  for  each  day  em- 
ployed, recoverable  berore  a  Justice,  one  third  going  totlie  inform- 
er, the  rest  to  the  owner  or  the  county.  To  harbor  any  slave  or 
servant,  or  hinder  the  owner  in  retaking  a  slave,  was  declared  a 
felony^  punishable  by  restitution,  or  a  fine  of  two-fold  value  and 
whipping  net  to  exceed  30  stripes.  Every  black  or  mulatto  not 
having  a  proper  certificate  was  deemed  a  runaway  slave,  subject 
to  arrest  and  commitment  by  a  justice,  then  to  be  described  and 
advertised  for  6  weeks  by  the  sheriff,  when,  if  not  reclaimed  or  his 
freedom  established,  he  was  to  be  sold  for  one  year,  at  the  end  of 
which  time  he  was  entitled  to  a  certificate,  except  as  against  his 
owner.  Ko  i^erson  was  to  sell  to,  buy  of  or  trade  with  any  servant 
or  slave,  without  the  consent  of  his  master,  under  penal^  of  for- 
feiting to  the  master  4  times  in  value  the  amount  of  such  transac- 
tion. Any  slave  or  servant  found  ten  miles  from  home  without 
permit  was  liable  to  arrest  and  35  stripes  on  the  order  of  a  justice : 
orif  he  appeared  at  any  dwelling  or  plantation  without  leave  of 
his  master,  the  owner  of  the  place  was  entitied  to  administer,  or 
have  it  done,  10  lashes  on  the  bare  back;  for  being  lazy,  disorderly 
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or  misbehaving  to  his  master  or  family,  on  the  order  of  a  justice, 
he  was  to  be  corrected  with  stripes,  and  for  every  day  he  refused 
to  work  he  was  to  serve  two. 

Biots,  routs,  unlawful  assemblies,  trespa^,  seditions  speeches 
by  slaves  or  servants,  were  punishable  with  strips  not  exceeding 
39 ;  persons  sufiering  3  or  more  slaves  or  servants  to  assemble  on 
their  premises  for  dancing,  reveling,  &c.,  were  liable  to  a  fine  of 
$20,  recoverable  by  qui  tarn  action.  It  was  made  the  duty  of  all  cor- 
oners, sheriffs,  judges,  and  justices  of  the  peace,  on  view  or  knowl* 
edge  of  such  assemblages,  to  have  the  offenders  committed  to  jail, 
and  uxx)n  judgment  to  order  39  stiipes.  In  all  cases  where  Iree 
persons  were  punishable  by  fine,  slaves  or  servants  were  to  be 
chastised  by  whipping,  at  the  rate  of  20  lashes  for  every  $8  of 
fine,  not  to  exceed  40  stripes  at  any  one  time.  Thus  was  the  free 
State  of  Illinois  provided  with  a  complete  slave  code. 

In  1847,  the  convention  which  revised  the  constitution,  in  arti- 
cle XIV,  required  of  the  general  assembly  at  its  first  session  under 
the  amended  constitution,  to  pass  such  laws  as  would  efifectuaUy 
prohibit  free  x>ersons  of  color  from  immigrating  to  or  settling  in 
this  State  and  prevent  the  owners  of  slaves  from  bringing  them  in- 
to the  State  for  the  purpose  of  setting  them  fte%. 

In^pursuance  of  t^is  provision,  the  legislature  passed  the  act  of 
Feb.  12, 1853,  which  provided  that  if  any  negro  or  mulatto,  bond 
or  free,  came  into  this  State  and  remained  ten  days,  with  the 
evident  intention  of  residing  therein,  he  should  he  deemed  guil- 
ty of  a  high  misdemeanor,  and  for  the  first  oftence  should  be  fined 
$50,  and  if  the  fine  was  not  forthwith  paid  he  was  to  be  committed 
to  the  custody  of  the  sherifi',  to  be  advertised  ten  days  and  then 
sold  to  any  person  who  would  pay  the  fine  and  costs  for  the  short- 
est period,  the  purchaser  being  ei^powered  to  hold  and  work  the 
culprit  during  the  time.  One  case  under  tliis  act  was  taken  up  to 
the  supreme  court  from  Hancock  county,  and  decided  in  1864* 
The  court  held  tlie  law  to  be  valid ;  that  the  punishment  was  not 
slavery,  because  the  person  was  sold  only  for  a  limited  period ;  it  was 
only  a  species  of  apprenticeship ;  and  that  the  State  might  define 
oftences  and  prescribe  the  punishment,  and  the  exercise  of  such 
powers  could  not  be  inquired  into  by  the  court 

The  '^black  laws,"  as  they  were  for  a  long  time  known^  were 
continued,  with  slight  modification,  in  all  the  revisions  of  the  laws 
from  1819  down  to  1865,  when  by  act  of  Feb.  7th,  they  were  re- 
pealed. During  that  time,  however,  eftbrts  were  repeatedly  made 
to  abolish  them.  But  they  had  ceased  to  be  eaforced  for  many 
years  previously,  and,  except  the  act  of  1853,  were  regarded  as  a 
dead  letter.  The  obstinacy  with  which  they  were  retained  was 
owing  in  great  part  to  the  Abolition  excitement  of  modem  times, 
which  in  a  manner  constituted  them  tests  of  party  fealty. 
.  Kidnapping, — ^But  the  most  odious  feature  of  the  act  of  March 
30,  1819,  '^respecting  free  negroes,  mulattoes,  servants  and 
slaves,"  was  one  of  omission,  or  the  inadequate  provision  made  for 
the  punishment  of  the  crime  of  kidnapping.  It  provided,  ^'section 
9,  and  he  it  further  eMWted^  that  any  person  or  x>erspns,  who 
shall  forcibly  take  and  carry  out  of  this  State  any  negro  or  midatto 
(slaves  excepted  by  their  owners),  owing  service  or  labor  to  any 
person  in  this  State,  or  who  shall  forcibly  take  out  of  this  State 

*8ee  Nelson  v«.  The  People,  fto. 
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any  free  negro  or  mulatto  having  gained  a  legal  settlement  in  this 
State,  shall  forfeit  and  pay  for  eveiy  such  offence  ihe  sum  of  $1000 
to  the  party  injured,  to  be  recovered  in  the  name  of  the  people  of 
the  State  of  Illinois,  by  action  of  debt  in  any  court  having  cogni- 
zance of  the  same."  By  a  proviso  it  was  added,  that  this  should  not 
apply  to  the  recapture  of  fugitive  slaves. 

The  fine,  it  will  be  observed,  was  for  the  party  injured^  who 
might  have  been  successfully  carried  to  so  remote  a  section  in  the 
south  and  there  sold  into  bondage,  as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of 
his  return.  No  share  of  it  was  to  go  to  a  prosecutor.  It  in  effeet 
provided  a  premium  for  the  successful  kidnapper  who  would  steal 
the  remedy  with  the  person.  The  remedy  was  civil ;  no  provision 
occurs  in  the  law  for  any  other  punishment  if  the  culprit  was 
worthless  in  visible  worldly  effects  upon  which  to  levy  an  execu- 
tion, and  this  doubtless  was  the  condition  of  the  kidnapping 
scoundrels  in  99  cases  out  of  every  100.  The  law  reads :  who 
^^shall  forcibly  take  and  carry  out  of  this  State''  &c;  but  in  the 
majority  of  cases  the  poor  ignorant  blacks,  by  fraud  and  deceit^ 
were  inveigled  into  atrip  south  on  a  flat  boat,  or  other  errand,  ana 
at  some  pre-arranged  point  on  the  river  they  would  be  turned 
over  to  confederates,  forcibly  and  rapidly  taken  to  the  interior  and 
there  sold  into  slavery,  the  original  paorties  often  leaving  the 
impression  upon  their  black  dupes  that  they  had  no  hand  in  the 
outrage.  Against  such  enticements  the  law  cited  made  no  provi- 
sion, and  they  were  perpetrated  with  impunity.  Another  mode  was 
to  seize  a  black  and  forcibly  convey  him  to  a  rendezvous  either  on 
the  Ohio  or  Mississippi,  but  not  out  of  the  State,  where  a  confede- 
rate would  appear  and  carry  him  beyond.  Nor  were  the  blacks 
allowed  their  oaths  against  whites,  and  hence  it  was  generally 
impossible  to  convict. 

The  crime  of  seizing  free  blacks,  running  them  south  and  selling 
them  into  slavery  fLX)m  tliis  State,  for  a  long  time  was  quite  com- 
mon. The  poor  ignorant  colored  creatures,  against  whom  was  not 
only  the  law  but  apparently  every  man's  hand,  were  hampered  in 
the  south  by  all  the  contrivances  of  ingenious  slave  codes  to  pre- 
vent their  escape,  while  the  weary  years  of  unrequited  toil 
rolled  slowly  around,  ever  embittered  by  heart  longings  to  return 
to  home  and  kindred.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  affectionate 
ones  left  at  home.  No  crime  can  be  greater  than  this.  Portions 
of  southern  Illinois  for  many  years  afforded  a  safe  retreat  to  these 
kidnapping  outlaws.  We  cannot  cite  the  numerous  cases  of  kid' 
napping.  An  early  conviction  for  this  crime  was  that  of  Jeptha 
Lambkins,  at  the  term  o£  the  Madison  county  circuit  court,  Novem- 
ber, 1822.  We  have  not  the  particulars.  On  the  night  of  May  25. 
1S23,  a  free  colored  man  named  Jackson  Butler,  his  wife  and  o 
childiren.  residing  in  Illinois  a  few  miles  from  Vincennes,  were  kid- 
napped oy  a  band  of  villians  from  Lawrence  count^^  in  this  State. 
Butler  had  been  purchased  by  Gov.  Harrison  in  Kentucky, 
brought  to  Indiana,  indentured,  and  had  served  out  his  term 
faithfully.  His  wife  was  bom  free,  which  rendered  the  children 
fljso  free.  They  were  taken  down  the  Wabash  to  the  Ohio,  thence 
sonth.  Harrison  learning  of  the  outrage,  offered  a  reward  of  $300 
for  the  apprehension  of  the  kidnappers.  The  name  of  Harrison 
gave  it  wide  circulation,  and  in  September  following,  news  came 
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that  the  Butler  family  had  been  rescued  at  New  Orleans,  just  as 
they  were  about  to  be  shipped  to  Cuba.* 

In  his  first  message  to  the  general  assembly,  December,  5, 
1822,  Goy.  Coles  called  special  attention  to  the  subject  of  kidnap- 
ping ;  that  crime,  he  was  sorry  to  say,  was  too  often  committed  in 
the  State  with  impunity ;  urged  that  the  duty  of  society  as  w^ell  as 
every  benevolent  feeling  demanded  better  protection  for  the  firee 
blacks,  while  they  remained  in  the  State }  liiat  the  peculiar  situar 
tion  of  the  State,  bordering  on  three  rivers  communicating  with 
the  country  where  there  was  always  a  demand  for  slaves,  aftbrded  a 
great  temptation  and  facility  to  the  lawless  and  inhuman  to  engage 
in  this  crime^  and  that  more  efficient  laws  were  required  to  prevent 
the  kidnapping  of  free  blacks. 

This  part  of  the  message,  with  the  subject  of  slavery,  was  refer- 
red to  a  special  committee  consisting  of  Messrs.  Will,  ESmmit  and 
Moore,  who  reported  Dec.  12, 1822,  as  follows :  ^^Your  committee 
have  carefully  examined  the  laws  upon  the  subject,  and  with  deep 
regret  announce  their  incapability  of  devising  a  more  effectual  plan 
than  the  one  ahready  prescribed  by  law  for  the  suppression  of  such 
infamous  crimes.  It  is  believed  that  the  benevolent  views  of  the 
executive  and  the  benign  purposes  of  the  statutes  can  only  be 
realized  by  the  redoubled  diligence  of  our  grand  juries  and  our 
magistrates,  aided  by  the  weU  directed  support  of  all  just  and 
go<Kl  men." 

The  legislature  was  politically  opposed  to  the  governor,  and  the 
language  of  the  committee,  ^^benign  statute,"  was  the  baldest  of 
irony.  These  gentlemen  however  were  quite  capable  of  devising 
a  scheme  how  to  introduce  slavery  into  the  State,  which  they 
rex>orted  at  the  same  time,  and  to  which  we  will  now  direct  our 
inquiry. 

[In  1851  an  attempted  murder,  growing  out  of  the  business  of  kidnapping, was  curious- 
ly developed.  It  shows  also  the  modus  operandi  and  the  desperate  charaoten  connec- 
ted with  this  crime.  A  Mrs.  Prather,  deceased,  of  Weakley  county,  Tennessee,  had 
some  years  before  emancipated  her  slaves,  and  they  removed  to  Oallatin  county, 
Illinois.  Here  they  were  followed  by  parties  from  their  former  home,  who  conspirea 
to  arrest  them  as  fugitive  slaves.  The  U.  8.  district  court,  Judge  Pope  presiding,  de- 
cided upon  full  proof  that  they  had  not  a  shadow  of  claim  to  them.  With  the  con- 
spirators was  connected  a  shrewd  bad  man  by  the  name  of  Newton  B.  Wright,  residing 
in  Kentucky,  back  of  Wolf  Island,  who  had  long  been  engaged  in  kidnapping.  While 
here  attempting  to  reclaim  the  Prather  negroes  as  slaves,  he  formed  the  acqualntanoe 
of  a  notorious  kidnapper  of  Hamilton  county,  named  Joe  O'Neal,   with  whom 


associated  a  disreputable  character  by  the  name  of  Abe  Thomas.  Subsequently 
O'Neal  stole  three  likely  children  from  an  old  negro  named  Scott,  In  Hamilton  county, 
Illinois,  and  ran  them  off  and  sold  them  partly  on  credit  to  Wright,  who  resold  them  at 
New  Madrid  to  one  Phillips.  When  O'Neal's  note  matured  he  sent  Thomas  to  collect 
it.  telling  him  further  that  Wright  had  business  of  a  particular  nature  tor  htm,  for 
which  he  would  be  well  paid.  Thomas  proceeded  by  steamer  to  Wright's.  There  he 
undertook  for  9f  fiO  to  kill  a  Or  Swayne,  at  Hicco,  Tennessee,  who  had  sued  Wright  on  a 
note  of  9S000.  If  the  doctor  could  be  killed,  Wright,  by  means  of  nicely  forged  receipts, 
could  successfully  defend  the  suit. 

In  May,  1860,  a  man  calling  himself  Stewart,  rode  up  to  the  bouse  of  Dr.  Swayne,  de- 
siring him  to  visit  his  fiither,  a  little  way  off.  alleged  to  have  been  taken  suddenly  iU 
on  hn  return  from  Texas.  The  doctor  invited  the  stranger  to  dinner,  Just  ready  ; 
that  attended  tob  the  two  rode  away  to  see  the  sick  man  After  proceeding  some  dis- 
tance, Stewart,  tailing  a  little  behind,  drew  a  pistol  and  shot  the  debtor,  the  ball  lodg- 
ing in  his  arm,  fracturing  it  badly .  The  cry  of  murder  was  raised,  but  Stewart  made 
his  escape.    Pursuit  was  made,  and  every  effort  to  ferret  out  the  assassin ;  suspected 

Krties  were  followed  even  to  Texas  ;  much  money  was  expended,  but  without  avaU. 
'.  Swayne  recovered. 

But  now  unexpectedly  a  clue  was  gained.  Two  citizens  of  White  county,  nilnois. 
John  Bubanks  and  son.  Shannon,  toolc  s  lot  of  horses  to  Tennessee  for  sale,  and  while 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Dr.  Swayne's,  heard  him  relate  the  particulars  of  the  attempt 
to  assassinate  him,  giving  also  a  minute  description  of  his  assailant,  whose  nose  waa 
Hat  at  the  base,  projecting  forward  like  a  hawk'^s  bill.  Shannon  knew  the  descrlptkm 
fitted  Abe  Thomas,  and  no  other  living  man,  who  was  then  stopping  at  Joe  O.Neal'a. 
in  Hamilton  cou'^ty.  Illinois.  Further  aescrlptlon  as  too  size,  complexion,  A^c,  tallied 
exactly.  A  short  time  after,  Thomas  was  seised  by  same  Tennesseeani^  and  carrl«id 
to  that  State  for  triaL    (Shawneetown  Mercury  1861.] 

*I11.  Intelligencer,  1888. 
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The  ConvmUian  question  of  1824 — The  Hffort  to  make  Illinois  a 
Slave  State, — ^It  has  doubtless  been  noted  that  the  voice  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  territory,  as  it  found  expression  from  time  to.  time,  was 
strongly  in  favor  of  slavery.  By  canvassing  the  names  of  lead- 
ing convention  advocates  in  1823-4,  and  from  other  circumstances, 
it  may  be  asserted  with  entire  safety  that  the  constitutional  con- 
vention of  1818,  left  unrestrained  by  the  ordinance  of  1787,  or  the 
enabling  act  to  fonA  a  constitution,  would  have  established 
slavery.  As  it  was,  that  convention  in  a  manner  evaded  the  full 
requirement  of  the  acts  of  congress  by  declaring  (article  Y I.  sec.  !.)• 
^^Neither  slavery  nor  involuntary  servitude  shall  hereafter  be  intro- 
duoed  into  this  State ;"  and  by  the  3d  section  of  the  same  article 
they  gave  to  indentured  slavery  the  only  validity  it  ever  had. 
The  feeling  in  favor  of  slavery  was  still  strong  after  the  admission 
of  the  State.  The  financial  embarrassments  of  the  people,  to 
which  we  have  adverted  in  the  preceding  chapter,  coupled  with 
the  golden  pictures  of  prosx>erity  which  that  institution  would 
bring  to  the  country,  as  they  were  wont  to  regard  i^  did  not  abate 
their  longings.  The  subject  was  further  kept  astir  by  the  frenzied 
agitation  of  the  slavery  question  as  connected  with  tiie  admission 
of  Missouri,  which  convulsed  the  entire  nation  and  threatened 
a  dissolution  of  ihe  Union. 

It  had  also  the  efi'ect  to  extensively  advertise  that  new  State, 
and  stimulate  emigration  thither,  as  the  crowds  of  immigrants 
from  the  southern  States  to  Missouri,  consisting  in  great  part  of 
the  wealthiest  and  best  exlucated  classes,  passed  through  southern 
Illinois,  where  immigration  had  been  for  some  time  stagnant,  and 
the  want  of  which  was  seriously  felt.  ^'Many  of  our  people  who 
had  land  and  farms  to  sell,  looked  upon  the  good  fortune  of  Mis- 
souri with  envy ;  whilst  the  lordly  immigrant,  as  he  passed  along 
with  his  money  and  droves  of  negroes,  took  a  malicious  pleasure 
in  increasing  it,  by  pretending  to  regret  the  short-sighted  policy 
of  Illinois^  which  excluded  him  from  settling  with  his  slaves 
among  us,  and  from  purchasing  the  lands  of  our  people.''* 

Into  the  election  of  August,  1822,  as  we  have  noted,  the  ques- 
tion of  slavery  entered  to  a  large  extent,  and  while  it  was  not 
generally  sharply  defined,  it  was  well  known  that  Coles  was  a 
zealous  opponent  of  the  institution  of  human  chattels ;  so  also  was 
QesL.  Moore ;  and  for  these  reasons  the  partisans  of  freedom  rallied 
with  little  division  for  Coles.  His  aggregate  vote  was  2810,  that 
of  Moore  522,  totftl  3332.  The  vote  of  Phillips  was  2760  and  that 
of  Brown  2543,  total  5303 — ^being  a  majority,  so  far  as  this  ex- 
pression was  a  criterion,  of  about  2000  in  favor  of  the  introduction 
of  slavery.  But  x>ersonal  considerations  at  that  day  entered  more 
largely  into  election  contests  than  principles. 

Edward  Coles,  the  governor  elect  of  Illinois,  was  bom  in  Yir- 
ginia,  Dec.  15, 1786,  and  was  among  the  youngest  of  ten  children. 
His  father  was  a  planter,  owning  many  slaves.  During  college 
life  the  question  of  property  in  man  first  presented  itself  to 
Edward's  mind,  and  he  returned  home  impressed  with  its  moral 
wrongfulness  and  political  impolicy,  and  the  resolution  that  when 
he  should  become  the  owner  of  his  portion  of  his  facer's  slaves  he 
would  emancipate  them.    Apprehending  that  these  sentiments 

'And'B  Bistorr. 
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woald  meet  with  no  countenance  at  hdme  he  kept  them  sacred  to 
himselfl  Upon  the  death  of  his  fatlier  in  1808,  he  became  entitled 
to  25  negroes  and  1,000  acres  of  land.  His  father  had  taken  no 
share  in  public  life,  but  his  home  had  been  the  resort  of  nearly  all 
the  great  statesmen  of  the  day.  Edward  became  the  private 
secretary  of  President  Madison.  In  person  Coles  was  tall  and 
graceful,  with  face  of  the  Grecian  style.  To  a  benevolent  dis- 
position he  added  a  wide  fund  of  inform&tion,  social  tact  and 
conversational  powers.  By  the  judicious  exercise  of  these  he  is 
said  to  have  brought  into  new  bonds  of  friendship  Mr.  Madison  and 
Mr.  Monroe,  and  Mr.  Adams  and  Mr.  Jefferson,  who  had  respec- 
tively been  somewhat  estranged.  In  1816  he  was  sent  in  the  sloop 
of  war  ^Tromethious"  on  a  special  mission  to  Russia,  as  the  bearer 
of  important  dispatches  to  the  American  embassador  at  St 
Petersburg.  Before  his  return  he  made  the  tour  of  Europe. 
After  his  arrival  home  he  shortly  determined  to  go  west.  He  spent 
the  summer  of  1818  in  Illinois,  and  witnessed  the  labors  of  the 
convention  at  Kaskaskia  to  enact  the  first  constitution.  In  the 
following  spring,  1819,  he  removed  with  his  slaves  to  Illinois.  On 
the  trip  hither^  made  mostly  on  flat  boats  down  the  Ohio,  the 
negroes,  being  ignorant  of  their  destination,  were  one  clear  moon- 
light evening  in  June,  while  cahuly  floating  down  the  placid 
stream,  called  together,  and  by  their  master  addressed  in  a  plain, 
short  speech  in  which  he  pronounced  them  all  free.  Their  grati- 
tude was  so  profound  that  they  tendered  him  one  year's  service  at 
their  new  home.  But  being  much  touched  at  tlus  manifestation 
of  their  attachment,  he  refused  their  offer.  He  gave,  besides,  to 
each  head  of  a  family  160  acres  of  land  in  Illinois,  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  EdwardsviUe,  aided  them  with  money,  and  for  many 
years  exercised  paternal  care  over  them.* 

In  1833,  at  the  age  of  47,  he  removed  to  l^hiladelphia,  and  was 
married  to  Miss  SaUie  Logan  Boberts,  by  whom  he  had  one 
daughter  and  two  sons.  He  died  July  7, 1868,  in  the  82d  year  of 
his  age.  On  coming  to  Illinois,  Coles  received  the  appointment 
of  register  of  the  land  office  at  Edwardsville,  from  Mr.  Crawford, 
secretary  of  the  treasury,  who  was  an  aspirant  to  the  presidency. 
Coles^t  was  supposed,  was  sent  out  to  counteract  the  influence  of 
Gov.  Edwards,  who  favored  Cahoun.t 

The  partisans  of  slavery,  although  beaten  for  governor  in  1822, 
by  a  schism  in  their  own  ranks,  had  carried  both  houses  of  the 
general  assembly,  and  the  lieutenant-governor,  and  throughout  the 
first  half  of  his  term,  the  governor  experienced  a  want  of  accord 

*The  law  of  1819  respeotioff  free  negroes  required  the  emaooipator  to  give  bond  that 
they  should  not  beoome  a  county  charge.  Kavlnflr  provided  them  amply  with  lands. 
Coles  neglected  to  do  this,  whereby  he  incurred  a  liability  to  a  fine  or  tSOO  for  eaeh 
negro,  which  might  be  sued  for  hy  the  county  in  which  they  trere  settled.  During 
the  heat  of  the  convention  struggle  the  county  commJMioners  of  Madison  were  Insti- 
gated to  bring  suit  against  the  Governor  for  this  penalty,  resulting,  in  September,  10^ 
in  a  verdict  of  92,000  for  setting  at  liberty  negroes  without  arlving  bond  Fending 
a  motion  for  a  new  trial.  In  Januanr  1825,  the  legislature  released  all  penalties  Inourrea 
under  the  act.  Including  those  of  Coles.  At  the  next  term  of  court  he  plead  this  re» 
lease  In  bar  of  Judgment  against  him.  But  Judge  McBoberts  decided  that  the  legMar- 
ture  had  no  power  to  take  from  a  municipal  corporation  Its  vested  right  in  a  fine,  any 
more  than  from  an  individual,  and  rendered  Judgment  on  the  verdict.  This  decision, 
believed  to  have  been  influenced  by  the  feelings  growing  out  of  the  slavery  contest  th« 
year  before,  caused  no  little  popular  excitement.  The  case  was  taken  to  the  supremo 
court  and  reversed,  the  power  of  the  legislature  being  held  to  be  ample  in  the  premlsea. 
The  opinion  of  the  court,  by  Wilson,  dilef  Justice,  says :  "It  Is  sud  the  king  cannot 
remit  an  informer's  Interest  In  a  popular  action  after  suit  brought :  this  Is  no  doubt 
true,  but  It  is  equally  true  that  the  Parliament  can.  It  is  not  pretended  that  the  axe- 
ontive  could  remit  the  penalty  in  this  case,  but  that  the  lagislature  majr.*' 
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"with  that  body.  Governor  Coles  directed  attention  to  the  subject 
of  slaTery,  and  in  clear  and  forcible  langnage  urged  the  emanci- 
pation of  the  French  slaves,  recommended  a  revision  of  the  black 
]awb  in  accordance  with  the  dictates  of  humanity,  and  the  enact- 
ment of  more  adequate  laws  to  repress  the  frequent  crime  of  kid- 
napping, as  we  have  noticed.  This  was  enough  to  immediately 
fan  into  flame  the  smouldering  embers  of  the  slavery  question. 
The  purpose  wa«  now  to  make  a  strong  effort  to  introduce  slavery 
into  Illinois,  which  could  only  be  done  by  amending  the  constitu- 
tion, which  required  a  two-thirds  vote  in  each  house  to  pass  the 
proposition  submitting  the  question  to  a  vote  of  the  people.  So 
much  of  the  message  as  related  to  the  abrogation  of  slavery,  was 
referred  to  a  select  committee,  consisting  of  Messrs.  Beaird,Boon, 
Ladd,  Kinney  and  White,  who  in  a  few  days  reported  as  follows : 
After  giving  a  historical  resume  of  the  establishment  of  slavery 
in  Illinois,  demonstrating  its  legal  existence  and  claiming  that  the 
provision  in  the  deed  of  cession  from  Virginia,  viz :  that  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  territory  who  professed  themselves  to  have  been  citi- 
zens of  Virginia  previous  to  the  cession,  should  <^have  their 
possessions  and  titles  confirmed  to  them,  and  be  protected  in  the 
eigoyment  of  their  rights  and  liberties,"  could  not  be  overridden 
and  set  aside  by  the  subsequent  act  of  congress,  which  provided 
that  "  there  shall  be  neitiier  slavery  nor  involuntary  servitude  in 
the  said  territory  f  that  the  language  in  the  deed  of  cession  was 
too  plain  and  forcible  to  be  misunderstood  or  evaded ;  tjiat  the  con- 
stitution, in  obedience  to  the  behests  of  congress,  for  the  purpose 
of  having  the  State  admitted,  was  carefal  to  avoid  any  interfer- 
ence with  this  species  of  property,  and  left  it  in  the  same  state  of 
security  that  the  ordinance  had  placed  it ;  that  thus  the  constitu- 
tion of  Illinois  was  ratified,  no  doubt  upon  the  ground  that  no 
condition  of  the  ordinance  had  been  violated,  and  that  the  consti- 
tution left  the  right  to  property  acquired  under  the  compact 
with  Virginia,  entire. 

They  concluded  their  report  by  saying :  "  Your  committee  have 
now  arrived  at  the  period  when  Illinois  was  admitted  into  the 
Union  upon  an  equal  footing  with  the  original  States  in  all  respects 
whatever;  and  whatever  causes  of  regret  were  experienced  by  the 
restrictions  imposed  upon  the  first  convention,  your  committee  are 
clearly  of  the  opinion  that  the  people  of  Illinois  have  now  the  same 
right  to  alter  their  constitution  as  the  people  of  the  State  of  Vir- 
ginia, or  any  other  of  the  original  States,  and  may  make  any  dis- 
I)osition  of  negro  slaves  they  choose,  witnout  any  breach  of  laith 
or  violation  of  compact,  ordinances  or  acte  of  congress ;  and  if 
the  reasoning  employed  be  correct,  there  is  no  other  course  left  by 
which  to  accomplish  the  object  of  this  portion  of  the  governor's 
message,  than  to  call  a  convention  to  alter  the  constitution." 

And  they  recommended  the  adoption  of  the  following  resolu- 
tion :  <<  Eesolvedj  That  the  general  assembly  of  iJie  State  of  Illi- 
nois (two-thirds  thereof  concurring  therein),  do  recommend  to  the 
electors,  at  the  next  election  for  members  to  the  general  assembly, 
to  vote  for  or  against  a  convention,  agreeably  to  the  7th  article 
of  the  constitution.'' 

*8eeUl.  IntelUgenoer,  Deo.  14, 182S. 
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Peck,  anti-slavery  societies  were  organized  by  the  ^^Mends  of 
freedom,"  which  ramified  more  or  less  throughout  the  State,  to  the 
number  of  14,  witii  headquarters  in  St.  Clair  county,  and  which 
were  active  during  the  cauvass.  The  ministers  of  the  gospel  were 
enlisted  in  the  cause,  and  they  met  together  in  large  numbers  to 
devise  ways  to  avert  the  impending  e\il.  Denominational  ques- 
tions, ordinarily  much  more  bitter  in  those  times  than  at  the 
present,  were  l£^d  aside  for  the  time,  and  the  pulpit  now  thunder- 
ed its  anathemas  against  spreading  the  gi*eat  sin.  All  the  means 
known  to  civilization  to  impart  ideas  of  the  enormity  of  slavery 
were  made  available.  To  the  distribution  of  pamphlets  and  news- 
paper writings,  were  added  tracts  and  handbills  of  a  most 
incendiary  tone.  The  Eev.  Dr.  Peck,  who,  in  his  vocation  of  dis- 
tributing bibles,  had  the  opportunity  to  observe  the  management 
of  the  campaign  on  the  part  of  the  opposition,  shaped  hSi  ends 
with  the  tact  and  skill  of  a  general,  to  meet  them  at  every  hand. 
Political  meetings  were  called,  and  almost  every  stump  resounded 
with  the  declamations  of  indignant  orators,  both  pro  and  con* 
The  rank  and  file  of  the  people,  no  less  excited,  wrangled  and 
argued  with  each  other  wherever  they  met.  Much  time  was  con- 
sumed, and  industry  was  at  a  stand. 

In  the  meantime,  the  pro^slavery  party  was  not  idle,  and 
adopted  the  same  means  to  reach  the  public,  mind.  Ellas  Kent 
Kane ;  Thomas  Eeynolds,  the  chief  justice ;  Judge  TheopMlus  W. 
Smith,  of  the  supreme  court ;  Judge  Samuel  McBoberts,  Emanuel 
J.  West,  A.  P.  Field,  Joseph  A.  Baird,  George  Forquer  and 
others,  were  their  prominent  writers;  while  among  their  chief 
orators,  besides  some  of  these,  may  be  mentioned  B  M.  Youn^, 
John  McLean,  Jesse  B.  Thomas,  ex  Gov.  Bond,  (running  for  con- 
gress against  D.  P.  Cook,  at  this  time).  Judge  Phillips,  and  many 
others.  The  members  of  the  legislature  in  favor  of  the  conven- 
tion, before  they  dispersed  in  the  spring  of  1823,  levied  a  contri- 
bution upon  each  other  by  which  they  raised  about  $1000  for 
their  side  of  the  cause.  William  Kinney,  afterward  lieutenant 
governor,  to  his  vocation  as  a  pro-slavery  politician  added  that  of 
a  baptist  preacher,  mingling  'the  two  with  much  freedom,  traveled 
constantly  over  the  State,  acting  with  zeal  and  energy'  in  arousing 
the  people  to  the  blessings  of  the  institution  of  slavery.  Emissa- 
ries of  both  parties  ranged  the  State  in  every  direction  during  the 
canvass,  with  bitter  partisan  tracts,  and  all  manner  of  inflamatoiy 
appeals,  to  arouse  the  passions  of  the  people,  and  awaken  them 
to  the  duty  of  the  hour.  The  principal  newspai)ers  of  the  pro- 
slavery  party  were  located  at  K^kaskia  and  EdwardsviUe. 

In  looking  over  the  array  of  prominent  names,  it  has  been 
thought  the  most  talented  and  influential  public  men  were  on  the 
side  of  the  convention  party,*  but  in  energy  and  zeal,  which  grew 
with  the  progress  of  the  campaign,  the  opposition  were  better  or- 
ganized. Their  attacks  were,  besides,  direct  uxK>n  the  subjeet  in- 
volving the  merits  of  slavery ;  while  the  other  side  showed  signs  of 
avoiding  the  direct  issue.  The  latter  argued  that  the  constitution 
needed  amendment  in  many  particulars;  that  the  convention 
woiUd  not  probably  interfere  in  behalf  of  slavery,  and  if  it  did,  it 
would  establish  it  only  for  a  Umited  period,  or  provide  for  inden- 
turing and  gradual  emancipation.    But  the  opponents  were  not  to 
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be  hoodwinked  in  this  manner ;  indeed  as  the  people  took  a  very 
absorbing  interest  in  the  subject,  and  as  the  canvass  was  exten- 
ded for  a  period  of  18  months,  they  came  to  thoroughly  appre- 
ciate all  there  was  in  it  by  the  day  of  election.  The  contest  was 
not  devoid  of  extraneous  pro-slavery  influences  from  beyond  the 
borders  of  the  State,  as  might  well  be  expected,  but  such  iQiperti- 
uence  was  promptly  met  as  it  deserved. 

When  the  day  of  election  finally  arrived,  the  utmost  exertions  at 
thepoUs  throughout  the  State  were  used  by  both  sides  to  bring  out 
a  full  vote.  The  aged,  the  crippled,  the  chronic  invalids,  all  that 
coidd  be  conveyed  with  their  bodily  infirmities*,  were  brought  out 
and  cast  their  votes,  either  for  or  against  the  call.  The  result  was 
that  the  convention  scheme  was  defeated  by  some  1800  majority. 
This  was  a  wonderful  victory  to  achieve,  showing  a  gain  for  the 
anti-slaveiy  cause,  exceeding  3500  votes  since  the  gubernatorial 
contest  of  two  years  before.  The  aggregate  vote  was  11,612; 
4^972  for,  and  6,640  against  This  was  a  large  vote;  at  the  presi- 
dential election  in  November  following,  the  aggregate  vote  of  the 
State  was  4,707. 

And  thus  ended  the  most  imxx)rtant,  excited,  and  angry  election 
that  took  place  at  that  early  day  in  Illinois.  All  feeling,  however, 
speedily  subsided,  and  in  6  months  after,  is  it  said,  a  politician 
who  flavored  the  introduction  of  slavery  was  a  rara  avis.  The 
victory  was  decisive  of  the  question  for  all  time. 


Ghaptbb  XXYin. 
1824r-6— MISOELLAITEOXJS  MATTBES. 

Legislation — Re-organization  of  the  Judiciary — Chief  Justice  WUr 
eon — Hubbard  as  Oovemor  ad  iwterim — FopukMon.  of  1825 — 
Vieit  of  LaFayette. 


The  conventionstaraggle  over,  other  aflfairs  claim  our  attentkm. 
And  first  as  to  the  legislature,  which  waa  anti-conyention  in 
its  political  sentiments.  The  members  chosen  simultaneonsly  with 
the  defeat  of  the  convention  call,  constituted  in  a  sense  the  first 
ever  elected  in  Illinois  upon  other  than  personal  considerations. 
Permanent  party  principles  and  organizations  had  beem  as  yet, 
foreign  to  the  virgin  soil  of  Illinois.  To  laud  one  and  deiame  the 
other  candidate  was,  np  to  that  time,  the  only  recognized  mode  of 
conducting  a  political  canvass,  and  the  campaigns  were  nsaaUy 
short.  Governor  Coles,  in  his  message,  congratulated  the  people 
upon  the  result  over  the  slavery  question,  and  again  recom- 
mended the  abolition  of  the  remnant  of  African  slavery  stUl  exist- 
ing, as  an  anomaly  in  this  free  State.  But  the  legislature, 
iiotwithstandiug  its  anti-convention  majority,  was  not  abolition, 
and  it  paid  little  heed  to  his  recommendation.  Two  United  States 
senators,  four  supreme  judges,  and  five  circuit  judges,  besides  a 
crowd  or  other  officials,  were  to  be  elected  at  this  session ;  but  the 
majority  proved  itself  of  quite  a  forgiving  disposition  towsffd  its 
recent  bitter  opponents,  and  the  convention  question  was  not 
made  a  test  in  tlie  choice  of  the  numerous  officers  during  the  ses- 
sion. John  McLean,  a  leading  pro-convention  orator,  was  elected 
United  States  senator  over  €k>vemor  Edwards,  who  was  not 
closely  identified  with  the  angry  contest,  being  absent  in  Wash- 
ington. It  was  at  this  time  that  he  became  involved  in  his  unfor- 
tunate quarrel  with  Mr.  Crawford,  secretary  of  the  ti'easury, 
which  caused  him  to  give  up  the  Mexican  mission  to  which  he 
had  been  appointed.  One  week  later,  Elias  Kent  Kane  was  also 
elected  to  the  United  States  senate.  He  defeated  for  the  x>osition  such 
X>rominent  anti-convention  men  as  Governor  Coles  and  Samuel  D. 
Lockwood.  £!ane  was  perhaps  the  ablest  writer  that  the  conven- 
tion party  had  duriug  the  contest,  although  a  northern  man  by 
birth  and  education.  Two  leading  pro-convention  men  were  thus 
honored  b^  an  anti-convention  legislature  with  the  two  highest 
offices  in   its    gift. 

By  tl^e  constitution,  the  terms  of  office  of  supreme  judges  were 
to  expire  with  the  close  of  the  year  1824.  The  legislature  re-or- 
ganized the  judiciary  by  creating  both  circuit  and  supreme  courts. 
The  State  was  divided  into  five  judicial  circuits,  providing  two 
terms  of  court  annually  in  each  county.    The  salaries  of  the  dr- 
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cnit  judges  were  fixed  at  $600.  The  following  circuit  judges  were 
chosen :  Jolm  Y.  Sawyer,  Samuel  McBoberts,  Bichard  M.  Young, 
James  Hall  and  John  O.  Wattles^  named  in  the  order  of  their 
respective  circuits.  The  supreme  court  was  relieved  of  circuit 
duties  and  made  a  court  of  appellate  jurisdiction.  It  was  to  be 
held  twice  a  year  at  the  seat  of  government,  and  as  before,  com* 
posed  of  four  judges,  but  now  commissioned  during  good  behavior. 
Their  salaries  were  cut  down  from  $1000  to  $800.  December  30, 
1824,  the  two  houses  met  in  joint  session  to  elect  one  chief  jus- 
tice and  three  associate  justices.  On  the  first  ballot,  William 
Wilson  received  35  votes,  Thomas  Reynolds,  chief  justice  up  to 
that  time,  19.  Wilson  having  received  a  majority  of  the  whole 
number  of  votes  cast,  was  duly  declared  chief  justice  of  the 
State  of  Illinois. 

For  associate  justices  there  were  six  candidates:  Thomas  G. 
Brown,  Samuel  B.  Lockwood,  Theophilus  W.  Smith,  David 
Blackwell,  Thomas  Bcynolds  and  John  Beynolds.  In  the  course 
of  five  ballotings,  the  first  three  named  were  chosen.  James 
Tumeywas  elected  attorney-general.  The  two  Eeynolds,  Thomas 
and  John,  uncle  and  nephew,  who  were  rejected,  had  been  on 
the  supreme  bench  up  to  that  time,  and  the  former  had  been  a 
conspicuous  convention  man. 

William  Wilson,  at  the  time  of  his  elevation  to  the  high  and 
honorable  position  of  chief  justice  of  Illinois,  was  but  29  years  old, 
and  had  been  already  five  years  on  the  supreme  bench  as  associate 
justice.  He  was  born  in  Loudon  county,  Virginia^  in  1796*  When 
quite  young  his  father  died,  leaving  his  widow  with  two  sons  and 
an  embarrassed  estate.  At  an  early  age,  his  mother  obtained  for 
him  a  situation  in  a  store.  But  the  young  man  discovered  no  apti- 
tude for  the  business  of  merchandizing,  and  young  as  he  was, 
developed  an  unusual  greed  for  books,  reading  every  one  attaina- 
ble, to  the  almost  total  neglect  of  his  duties  in  the  store.  At  the 
age  of  18  he  was  placed  in  a  law  office  under  the  tuition  of  ihe 
Hon.  John  Cook,  who  ranked  high  as  a  lawyer  at  the  bar  of  Vir- 
ginia, and  who  also  served  his  country  with  honor  and  distinction 
abroad  as  minister  to  the  court  of  France.  In  1817,  young 
Wilson  came  to  Illinois  to  look  for  a  home,  and  such  was  his 
personal  bearing  and  prepossessing  appearance,  that  one  year 
later,  at  the  inauguration  of  the  State  government^  his  name  was 
brought  before  the  legislature  for  associate  supreine  judge,  and 
he  came  within  6  votes  of  an  election.  Within  a  year,  as  we  have 
seen,  he  was  chosen  in  the  place  of  Foster.  For  five  years  he 
served  the  people  so  acceptably  upon  the  bench  as  to  be  at  this 
time  chosen  to  the  first  position  by  a  large  ms^jority  over  the 
former  chief  justice,  Eeynolds.  This  was  the  more  a  mark  of 
approbation,  because  Judge  Wilson  was  totally  devoid  of,  and 
never  in  his  life  could  wield,  any  of  the  arts  of  the  politician  or 
party  schemer.  As  regards  political  intrigue,  he  was  as  inno* 
cent  as  a  child.  He  was  singularly  pure  in  all  his  convictions  of  duty, 
and  in  his  long  public  career  of  nearly  30  yeai's  as  a  supreme  Judge 
of  Illinois,  he  commanded  the  full  respect,  confidence  and 
esteem  of  the  people  for  the  probity  of  his  official  acts  and 
his  upright  conduct  as  a  citizen  and  a  man.  His  education 
was  such  as  he  had  acquired  by  diligent  reading  and  self  culture. 
As  a  writer  his  diction  was  pure,  clear  and  elegant,  as  may  be  seen 
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by  reference  to  his  published  opinions  in  the  supreme  conrt  reports. 
With  a  mind  of  rare  analytical  power,  his  judgment  as  a  lawyer 
was  discriminatiug  and  sound,  and  upon  tiiie  bench  his  learning 
and  impartiality  commanded  respect,  while  his  own  dignified 
deportment  inspired  decorum  in  others.  By  the  members  of  the 
bar  he  was  greatly  esteemed  ;  no  new  beginner  was  ever  without 
the  protection  of  almost  a  fatherly  hand  in  his  court,  against  the 
arts  and  powers  of  au  older  opx>onent.  In  politics,  upon  the  form- 
ation of  the  Whig  and  Democratic  parties,  he  associated  himself 
witii  the  former.  He  was  an  amiable  and  accomplished  gentleman 
in  private  life,  witiimanners  most  engaging  and  friendships  strong. 
His  hospitality  was  of  the  old  Virginia  style.  Seldom  did  a  sum- 
mer season  pass  at  his  pleasant  country  seat,  about  two  miles 
from  Carmi,  on  the  banks  of  the  Little  Wabash,  that  troops  of 
friends,  relatives  and  distinguished  official  visitors  ctid  not  sojourn 
with  him.  His  official  career  was  terminated  with  the  going  into 
effect  of  the  new  constitution,  December  4, 1848,  when  he  retired 
to  private  life.  He  died  at  his  home,  in  the  ripeness  of  age  and 
the  consciousness  of  a  life  well  spent,  April  29, 1857,  in  his  63d 
year. 

The  legislature  of  1824  was  an  important  and  able  body. 
Throughout  its  session,  harmony  and  cordiality  obtained  among 
the  members.  The  men  who  were  promoted  or  elevated  to  office* 
and  charged  with  important  resx>onsibilities,  were  generally  wdi 
known  to  the  people  for  their  character,  merit  and  ability,  and 
failed  not  to  give  satisfaction.  Seventy  thousand  dollars  of  the 
State  bank  currency  were  committed  to  the  flames  in  the  presence 
of  tlie  governor,  supreme  judges  and  directors  of  the  princiiMd 
bank,  according  to  the  requirements  of  the  law. 

In  the  summer  of  1825,  immigration  revived  considerably.  A 
great  tide  set  in  toward  the  central  parts  of  the  State.  Through 
Yaudalia  alone,  250  wagons  were  counted  in  three  weeks  ^me,  all 
going  northward.  Destined  for  Sangamon  county  alone,  80 
wagons  and  400  people  were  counted  in  two  weeks  time.  Sanga- 
mon county  was,  at  that  time,  without  doubt  the  most  populous 
county  in  the  State.  All  the  northern  counties  were  most  dispro- 
proportionately  represented  in  the  general  assembly.  While  sucb 
counties  as  Bandolph  and  White  had  each  a  senator  and  three  rep- 
resentatives, Sangamon  had  one  representative  and  one  senator 
only. 

It  happened  at  this  time,  that  Governor  Coles  was  temporarily 
absent  on  a  visit  to  Virginia,  and  Lieutenant-governor  Hubbard  was 
the  acting  govemer.  His  Excellency  adinterimy  struck  with  the  in- 
justice of  this  unequal  representation,  issued  his  proclamation  for 
an  extra  session  of  the  legislature,  to  convene  at  the  seat  of  gov- 
ernment on  the  first  Monday  in  January,  1826,  for  the  purxM>se  of 
api>ortioiiing  the  State,  and  for  business  generally.  He  was 
not  loth  to  claim  power.  Governor  Coles  returned  on  the  last 
day  of  October  and  resumed  his  office,  but  the  acting  governor 
was  not  inclined  to  yeild  it  up,  claiming  he  had  superseded  the 
former  and  to  be  governor  de  jure  under '  section  18,  artide  HI 
of  the  constitution,  which  read : 

"  In  case  of  an  impeachment  of  the  governor,  his  removal  from  office, 
death,  refusal  to  qualifV,  resignation  or  absence  from  tiie  State,  the 
lieutenant-governor  shall  exercise  all  the  power  and  authority  apper- 
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taining  to  the  offloe  of  governor,  until  the  time  jpointed  out  by  the  oon* 
Btitution  for  the  election  of  a  governor,  shall  arrive,  unleea  the  general 
assembly  shall  otherwise  provide  by  law  for  the  election  of  a  governor 
to  fill  such  vacancy." 

Aft«r  the  arrival  of  Coles,  Hubbard,  as  a  test,  issued  a  commis- 
sion to  W.  L.  D.  Ewing  as  paymaster  general  of  the  State  militia, 
which  was  presented  to  the  secretary  of  State,  George  Forquer, 
for  his  signature,  who  refused  to  sign  and  affix  the  official  seal 
thereto.  In  December  following,  the  supreme  court  being  in  ses- 
sion, Ewing  applied  for  a  rule  on  the  secretary  to  show  cause  why^ 
a  mandamus  should  not  be  awarded  requiring  him  to  countersign 
and  affix  the  seal  of  the  State  to  his  commission  issued  and  signed 
by  Adolphus  Frederick  Hubbard,  governor  of  Illinois.  The  rule 
being  granted,  the  secretary  answered,  stating  the  facts,  whereby 
the  whole  question  was  brought  before  the  court  and  argued  at 
length  with  much  ability  by  talented  counsel  for  both  sides.  The 
judges,  after  much  delil)eration,  delivered  separate  oi>inious  of  great 
learning  and  research,  but  all  agreed  in  the  judgment  pronounced, 
that  th^  rule  must  be  discharged.  Hubbard  was  still  irrepressible, 
and  next  memorialized  the  legislature  in  reference  to  his  grievance. 
But  the  senate  decided  that  the  subject  was  a  judicial  one,  inex- 
pedient to  legislate  ux>on,  and  the  house  laid  his  memorial  upon  the 
table. 

The  census  of  1825  returned  a  population  of  72,817,  being  con- 
siderably less  than  the  sanguine  expectations  of  many  led  them 
to  hope  for.  The  State  was  duly  apportioned  anew  at  the  special 
session  in  January^  1826,  with  referense  to  the  distribution  of  popu- 
lation. The  question  was  also  mooted  at  this  session  of  repealing 
the  circuit  court  system,  not  that  the  court  did  not  subserve  a  great 
public  need,  but  that  politicians  in  their  disappointment  in  obtain- 
ing office  the  winter  preceding,  sought  to  redress  their  grievances 
first  by  depriving  the  circuit  judges  altogether  of  office,  and  next 
by  loading  the  supreme  judges  with  additional  labor  by  remanding 
them  to  circuit  duty.  The  latter;  being  life  members,  could  not 
be  otherwise  reached  as  objects  or  their  vengeance,  wherefore  they 
were  charged  with  having  too  easy  a  life  as  a  court  of  appeals 
for  a  State  so  embarrassed  as  Illinois.  The  hoiise,  however, 
struck  out  of  the  bill  to  repeal  all  after  the  enacting  clause  ana 
as  a  piece  of  pleasantry,  inserted  a  section  to  repeal  the  wolf-scalp 
law,  in  which  the  senate  did  not  concur.* 

"THE  NATION^S  GTJEST.'' 

Visit  of  the  Marquis  de  LaFayette  to  Illinois. — ^A  pleasant  episode 
in  the  spring  of  1825,  to  vary  the  monotony  of  western  life,  and 
per  adventure  the  pages  of  this  book,  was  the  visit  to  Illinois  of 
General  LaFayette,  our  able  and  opportune  ally  in  the  war  of  the 
Revolution,  and  now  after  the  lapse  of  near  a  half  century  the 
honored  guest  of  the  nation.  Ha%iug  learned  of  his  arrival  in 
America,  the  general  assembly  of  this  State,  early  in  its  session 
of  1824-5,  adopted  an  eloquent  address  of  welcome  to  him^  couched 
in  terms  of  glowing  admiration  for  his  patriotic  services,  and 

*In  March  succeed  log,  within  6  miles  of  where  the  leffislature  had  sat,  a  five  year  old 
child  of  Oaalel  Hufman,  which  had  wandered  from  home  into  the  woods  a  mile  or 
so,  was  attacked  and  killed  by  a  wolf.  The  animal  was  seen  leaving  it«  mangled  and 
partly  oonsumed  Uxiy  by  the  neighbors  in  search  of  It  on  the  following  day. 
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earnestly  inxititig  him  to  extend  his  western  visit  to  niinois.  On 
the  9th  of  December  the  address,  with  an  aftectionately  written 
letter  from  Qov.  Coles,  who  had  formed  his  personal  acquaintance 
in  France  in  1817,  were  transmitted  to  Gen.  LaFayette.  Under 
date  of  Washington,  Jan*  16, 1825,  he  expressed  his  gratification 
for  the  honor  done  him  by  nimois,  adding:  ^^It  has  ever  been  my 
eager  desire,  and  it  is  now  my  earnest  intention,  to  visit  the  western 
States  and  particularly  the  State  of  Illinois.  The  feelings  which 
your  distant  welcome  could  not  fail  to  excite,-  have  in- 
creased that  patriotic  eagerness  to  admire  on  that  blessed 
spot,  the  happy  and  rapid  results  of  republican  institu- 
tions, public  and  domestic  virtues.  I  shall,  after  the  celebration 
of  the  22d  of  February  anniversary  day,  leave  this  place  for  a 
journey  to  the  southern,  and  from  New  Orleans  to  the  western 
states,  so  as  to  return  to  Boston  on  the  14th  of  June,  when  the 
comer  stone  of  the  Bunker's  Hill  monument  is  to  be  laid;  a  cere- 
mony sacred  t6  the  whole  Union,  and  in  which  I  have  been  engaged 
to  act  a  peculiar  and  honorable  part" 

On  the  28th  of  April,  1825,  tiie  steamboat  Nachez,  with  General 
LaFayette  and  suit  on  board,  anchored  below  St.  Louis  at  the  old 
French  village  of  Garondolet  On  the  following  morning  gov- 
ernors Clark  of  Missouri,  and  Coles  of  Bliuois,  C(d.  Benton,  and 
others,  repaired  thither  to  escort  the  distinguished  visitor  up  to  the 
city.  During  the  forenoon  tiie  boat  witii  the  entire  party  steamed 
up  to  St.  Louis,  where,  upon  the  wharf,  an  immense  concourse  of 

1>eople  had  assembled  to  greet  and  honor  the  patriot  hero.  He 
anded  amidst  the  booming  of  cannon  and  the  animated  cheers  of 
the  vast  multitude.  He  was  accompanied  by  his  son,  named 
George  Washington  LaFayette,  and  his  secretaiy,  CoL  Le  Vassear; 
by  a  deputation  from  Louisiana  consisting  of  Col.  Morse,  aid  to  the 
governor,  Mr.  LeClair,  his  private  secretary,  and  Mr.  Prier,  re- 
corder of  New  Orleans,  and  Col.  Ducros :  by  Col.  Scott  fix>m  the 
State  of  Mississippi,  and  by  Maj.  Gen.  Giobs,  Meg.  BuUedge,  Mr. 
Bolch  and  Mr.  Stewart,  of  Tenn.  Addresses  of  welcome  and 
reax>ouses  were  made,  when  the  entire  concourse  moved  to  the 
elegant  mansion  of  Pierre  Choteau,  where  a  reception  was  held. 
Supper  was  had,  followed  by  a  number  of  toasts  and  appropriate 
speeches,  and  in  the  evenmg  a  splendid  ball  atMassie's  hotel, 
attended  by  General  LaFayette,  his  suit,  and  all  the  dignitaries. 

In  person  LaFayette  was  about  six  feet  tall,  inclining  to  corpu- 
lency, and  a  florid  complexion.  He  limp<^  upon  his  left  leg,  the 
result  of  a  wound.  He  spoke  the  English  language  fluentiiy  and 
had  a  ready  command  of  appropriate  expression. 

On  Saturday,  April  30, 1825,  Gen.  LaFayette  and  suit,  attended 
by  a  large  delegation  of  prominent  citizens  of  Missoun,  made  a 
visit  by  the  steamer  Natchez  to  the  ancient  town  of  Kaskaskia.  No 
military  parade  was  attempted,  but  a  great  multitude  of  patriotic 
citizens  bade  him  welcome.  A  reception  was  held  at  the  elegant 
residence  of  Mr.  Edgar.  Gov.  Coles,  on  behalf  of  the  people  of 
Illinois,  delivered  a  glowing  address  of  welcome  to  the  illustrious 
guest,  to  which  LaFayette  replie<l  in  a  most  feeling  and  happy 
vein,  expressive  of  his  exquisite  gratification  for  the  honor  done 
him  upon  that  occasion* 

After  this  a  general  introduction  of  the  citizens  and  hand-shaking 
followed,  when  a  most  touching  scene  was  presented.    A  few  old 
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reyolnntionary  soldiers  collected  around  the  G^eral,  who  had 
fought  ilnder  his  eye  at  Brandywine  and  Yorktown,  and 
who  all  recollected  him  and  now  greeted  him  most  heartily. 
Although  the  general  did  not  i)er8ontUly  recollect  them,  the  occa- 
sion was  to  him  and  all  present  most  adjecting.  This  meeting  in 
the  winter  of  their  lives  seemed  to  awaken  youthful  feeling  and 
cany  back  these  old  soldier  patriots  to  the  erentM  period 
when  they  were  associated  in  arms  and  fighting  the  batUes  of 
hberty. 

The  entire  company  of  distinguished  guests,  visitors^  and  citi- 
zens next  proceeded  to  the  tavern  kept  by  OoL  Sweet,  where  an 
ample  dinner  had  been  prepared.  The  patriotic  ladies  had  deco* 
rated  the  dining  haU  with  laurel  wreaths  in  a  most  tasteful  and 
appropriate  manner,  and  over  the  table  where  the  hero  and  honored 
guests  were  seated  a  beautifhl  rainbow  of  roses  and  flowers  was 
spanned. 

We  can  only  give  a  very  few  of  the  after  dinner  toasts  that  were 
drank: 

By  LaFayette — Kaskaskia  and  Illinois ;  may  their  joint  pros- 
perity more  and  more  evince  the  blessings  of  congenial  industry 
and  freedom. 

By  Gov.  (7o26»— The  inmates  of  LaOranges  [LaFayette'shome]: 
let  them  not  be  anxious ;  for  though  their  father  is  1,000  miles 
in  the  interior  of  America,  he  is  yet  in  the  midst  of  his  aflectionate 
children.    [Very  good]. 

By  O.  Jy.  LaFayette — ^The  grateftd  confidence  of  my  father's 
children  and  grand-children,  in  the  kindness  of  his  American  family 
towards  him. 

By  O&v.  Bond — (General  LaFayette;  may  he  live  to  see  that 
liberty  established  in  his  native  country  which  he  helped  to  estab- 
lish in  his  adopted  country.  When  this  toast  was  given  the 
general  arose  and  observed  that  he  would  drink  the  latter  part  of 
the  toast — ^the  liberty  of  his  adopted  country — standing. 

After  dinner  the  distinguished  party  repaired  to  the  large 
and  commodious  house  of  Wm.  Morrison,  Sr.,  Esq.,  where  a  grand 
ball  was  given  for  their  delectation.  Here  during  the  night  quite 
an  interesting  interview  took  ]>lace  between  the  renowned  General 
and  an  Indian  squaw  whose  father  bad  served  under  him  in  the 
lievolutionary  war.  The  squaw,  learning  that  the  great  White 
Chief  was  to  be  at  Kaskaskia  on  that  night,  had  ridden  all  day  from 
early  dawn  till  some  time  in  the  night,  from  her  distant  home,  to 
see  the  man  whose  name  had  been  so  often  upon  her  father's  tongue 
and  with  which  she  was  so  familiar.  In  identification  of  her 
claim  to  his  distinguished  acquaintance,  she  brought  with  her  an 
old  worn  letter  which  the  general  had  written  to  her  father,  and 
which  the  Indian  chief  had  preserved  with  great  care,  and  finally 
bequeathed  on  his  death  bed  to  his  daughter  as  the  most  precious 
legacy  he  had  to  leave  her. 

By  12  o'clock  at  night,  Oen.  LaFayette  returned  to  the  steam- 
boat, and  started  on  his  route  to  Nashville,  Gov.  Coles  accompany- 
ing him,  the  boat  being  chartered  by  the  State. 

He  returned  from  Nashville  on  the  steamboat  Mechanic.  On 
the  14th  of  May,  1825,  when  the  boat  appeared  in  sight  at  Shaw- 
neetowu,  a  deputation  of  the  citizens  waited  on  the  general,  and  ap- 
prised lum  of   the  reception  in  waiting  for  him.    As  the  boat 
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approached  the  landing,  a  salate  of  24  roanda  was  fired.  The  peo- 
ple of  the  town  and  surrounding  country  had  turned  out  en  masso 
to  greet  the  loved  hero.  Two  Tines  were  formed,  extending  from 
Bawling^s  hotel  to  the  river.  Down  this  passed  the  committees 
of  reception,  town  officials,  and  other  dignitaries,  and  received  the 
nation's  guest,  who  with  the  distinguished  party  accompanying 
him,  passed  up  the  line,  the  citizens  standing  uncovered  in  per- 
feet  silence,  until  his  arrival  at  the  door  of  the  hotel,  where  a  liurge 
number  of  ladies  were  assembled.  Here  an  address  of  affectionate 
welcome  was  delivered  by  Judge  James  Hall.  LaFayette  replied 
without  preparation,  in  a  voice  tremulous  with  emotion,  thanking 
the  people  for  this  evidence  of  their  love  and  gratitude.  A  colla- 
tion was  then  partaken  of,  followed  by  a  number  of  toasts  suitable 
to  the  occasion.  After  spending  a  few  hours  in  pleasant  converse, 
the  general  was  conducted  back  to  the  steamer,  when  he  took  a 
most  affectionate  leave.  A  salute  was  fired  at  the  departure. 
The  general  appeared  much  worn  with  the  &tigue  of  his  trip. 
Gtovemor  Coles  quitted  him  at  Shawneetown,  and  proceeded  by 
land  to  y  andalia. 


Chapter  XXDL 

1826-30— ADMTSnSTRATIOl^  OP  GOVERNOE  EDWARDS. 

Campaign  of  1826 — The  Ovbematarial  Candidates — Contest  between 
Daniel  P.  Cook  and  Joseph  Duncan  for  Congress — Chara^der  of 
0OV.  Bdvoardf  speeches — Sis  charges  against  the  State  Bank  officers 
and  result  of  the  inquiry  into  their  conduct — Bepedl  of  the  Circuit 
Court  system — Ocv,  Edwards  claims  for  the  State  title  toMpvUh 
lie  lands  wiiMn  her  limits. 


At  the  general  election  of  Angnst^  1826,  there  were  three  guber- 
natorial candidates  in  the  field :  Ninian  Edwards,  Thomas  G.  Sloe, 
and  Adolphus  Frederick  Hubbard.  The  latter  was  at  the  time 
lientenant-goyemor.  That  he  was  ambitious  to  become  governor, 
we  have  seen  in  his  attempt  to  superede  €k>v.  Goles,  failing  in 
which  he  now  sought  that  distinction,  as  was  more  becoming, 
directly  from  the  hands  of  the  people.  ''As  a  picture  of  the 
times,''  Gk)v.  Goles  gives  the  following  morceau,  from  Hubbard's 
speeches  to  his  constitutents :  ''Fellow  citizens,  I  offer  myself  as 
a  candidate  before  you,  for  the  office  of  governor.  I  do  not  pre- 
tend to  be  a  man  of  extraordinary  talento ;  nor  do  I  claim  to  be 
equal  to  Julius  G»sar  or  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  nor  yet  to  be  as 
great  a  man  as  my  opponent,  Gov.  Edwards.  Nevertheless,  I 
think  I  can  govern  you  pretty  well.  I  do  not  think  it  Will  require 
a  very  extraordinary  smart  man  to  govern  you:  for  to  tell  you 
Uie  truth,  fellow-citizens,  I  do  not  think  you  will  oe  very  hard  to 
govern,  no  how."    He  was  an  oddity. 

The  contest  lay  between  Sloe  and  Edwards.  Sloe  was  a  gen- 
tleman of  good  sense  and  capacity,  whose  business  was  merchan- 
dising. He  had  been  much  in  public  life,  and  as  a  member  of  the 
legislature  time  and  again  had  wielded  a  large  influence  as  a 
practical  worker  in  that  body.  In  deportment,  he  was  dignified 
and  urbane,  but  had  not  cultivated  the  art  of  public  speaking, 
in  which  Edwards,  an  Apollo  Belvedere  in  form  and  Titan  in 
intellect,  had  quite  the  advantage  of  him. 

^'  Edwards,''  says  €k>v.  Ford, "  was  a  large,  well  made  man,  with 
a  noble,  princely  apx>earance,''  who  "  never  condescended  to  the 
common  low  arts  of  electioneering.  Whenever  he  went  out  among 
the  i>eople  he  arrayed  himself  in  the  style  of  a  gentleman  of  the 
olden  time,  dressed  in  fine  broadcloth,  with  short  breeches,  long 
stockings,  and  high,  fair-topped  boots ;  was  drawn  in  a  fine  car- 
riage driven  by  a  negro:  and  for  success  he  relied  upon  his 
speeches,  which  were  delivered  with  great  pomp  and  in  a  style 
of  diffuse  and  florid  eloquence.    When  he  was  inaugurated  in 
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1826,  he  apx)eared  before  the  general  assembly  wearing  a  golden 
laced  cloak,  and  with  great  pomp  he  pronounced  his  first  mes- 
sage to  the  nouses  of  the  legislature." 

For  the  office  of  lieutenant-governor  there  wei*e  but  two  candi- 
dates— Hubbard  being  without  an  associate.  They  were  William 
Kinney  and  Samuel  H.  Thompson,  and  what  may  appear  a  little 
singular  at  this  day,  both  were  ministers  of  the  gospel^  the  former 
a  Baptisl^  the  latter  a  Methodist.  Kinney  was  one  of  the  old 
pioneers,  having  emigrated  to  Illinois  with  his  father  in  1797. 

He  possessed  naturally  a  good  miud^  but  had  recieved  no  educa- 
tion, until  after  marriage,  when  his  wife  taught  him  its  rudiments. 
He  had  been  much  in  public  life^  and  was  an  efficient  and  untir- 
ing canvasser.  In  the  convention  contesL  he  had  been  unceas- 
ing in  his  efforts  to  render  it  a  success.  He  was  wealthy,  and  in 
a  political  canvass  the  duties  of  his  holy  calling  were  not  a 
stumbling  block  in  his  way.  The  Bev.  Mr.  Thompson,  his  oppo- 
nent, while  he  was  his  superior  in  scholastic  attainments,  had  not 
his  knowledge  of  men,  nor  his  political  art.  This  was  his  virgin 
effort  to  attain  honors  which  perish.  His  character  was  irre- 
proachable and  forbade  him  to  engage  in  any  electioneering  con- 
duct  to  sully  it.  His  candidacy  was  distasteful  to  him.  The  re- 
sult of  tiie  secular  contest  between  these  two  of  the  sacred  cloth, 
was  the  reverse  of  that  for  governor.  The  Itev.  Mr.  Kinney^ 
although  running  on  the  Sloe  ticket,  which  fulled,  was  elected  by 
a  small  majority. 

There  was  however,  a  more  important  contest  connected  with 
the  election  of  1826,  in  a  political  point  of  view,  than  that  for  the 
office  of  governor.  We  allude  to  the  race  for  congress  between 
Daniel  P.  Cook  and  Joseph  Duncan,  which  marked  the  begin- 
ning  of  party  principles,  instead  of  mere  local,  personal  scram- 
bles for  office.  To  help  our  understanding  we  must  take  a  short 
view  of  national  affairs. 

Out  of  the  presidential  contest  of  1824,  grew  the  parties  known 
afterwards  as  the  whig  and  democratic  The  election  had  failed 
before  the  people,  and  the  house  of  representatives,  in  disregard 
of  the  will  of  the  people,  chose  the  one  who  had  received  next  to 
the  highest  number  of  electoral  votes,  Mr.  Adams.  Mr.  Clay 
accepted  the  highest  position  in  the  cabinet,  but  Mr.  Crawford 
refused  office  under  the  new  administration.  Some  bitterness  of 
feeling  sprang  up  between  Mr.  Clay  and  Gen.  Jackson,  the  former 
having  written  a  letter  in  which  he  deprecated  the  election  of  a 
^^  military  chieftian"  to  the  high  office  of  president,  which  was 
thought  to  reflect  upon  the  latter.  A  coaUtiou  of  the  Clay  and 
Adams  men  followed,  and  as  Jackson  had  received  a  plurality  of 
electoral  votes,  more  than  double  those  of  Crawford,  and  as  he 
further,  through  the  nomination  of  the  legislature  oi  Tennessee, 
directly  became  a  candidate  again  for  the  same  position^  it  became 
evident  at  an  early  day,  that  the  next  contest  would  lie  between 
him  and  Mr.  Adams.  The  friends  of  Mr.  Crawford,  therefore 
gave  in  their  adhesion  to  the  Jackson  pajrty,  as  by  so  doing,  was 
there  any  hope  of  defeating  Adams.  Party  principles  did  not  as 
yet  obtain ;  indeed  Jackson  had  voted,  while  in  the  senate,  with 
Adams  and  Clay,  and  supported  affirmatively  8  difterent  bills 
providing  for  internal  improvements  by  the  general  govemment| 
and  also  the  tariff  of  1824,  founded  on  tke  principle  of  protection. 
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Party  diTisions  involved  x>eTsonal  considerations    only  which 
were  very  acrimonions. 

Daniel  P.  Cook,  in  the  election  of  1824,  ran  against  Gov.  Bond 
for  congress,  and  was  elected.  During  the  campaign,  the  proba- 
bility of  the  presidential  election  going  into  the  house  was  not 
unforseen,  and  he  had  pledged  himself  in  such  contingency,  <'to 
vote,  as  a  representative,  in  accordance  with  the  clearely  express- 
ed sense  of  a  majority  of  those  whose  will  he  should  be  called  upon 
to  express.''  The  total  popular  vote  of  Illinois,  which  voted  by 
districts,  was  4,707,  of  which  1541  were  cast  for  the  electors  of 
Adams,  1273  for  Jackson,  1046  for  Clay,  218  for  Crawford,  and 
629 for  James  Tnrney,  elector  for  Clay  and  Jackson  jointly.  K  half 
of  these  latter  votes  had  been  added  to  Jackson's,  it  would  have 
given  him  a  plnraliy  but  not  a  majority.  The  electoral  college 
of  Illinois,  in  December  following,  droppuig  Clay  and  CrawfoM, 
gave  to  Jackson  two  votes,  and  to  Adams  one^  but  when  the  elec- 
tion of  president  came  before  the  house  of  representatives  in  con- 
gress, Mr.  Cook  cast  the  vote  of  lUiuois  for  Mr.  Adams,  as  it  was 
supposed  by  the  i)eople  (who  probably  made  no  distinction  between 
the  highest  popidar  vote  and  majority)  in  violation  of  his  express- 
ed pledges  'y  and  they  believed  that  Gen.  Jackson  had  been  gross- 
ly cheated  by  their  representative.* 

And  now  Mr.  Cook  was  again  a  candidate  for  congress.  Prior 
to  his  voting  for  Adams,  he  was  the  most  popular  man  in  the 
State.  This  was  attributable  in  great  part  to  his  social  qualities, 
being  gifted  with  a  natural  charm  of  manner  almost  irresistible, 
and  a  ready  adaptability  to  surroundings,  which  were  to  him  a 
great  aid  in  his  electioneering  intercourse  with  the  i>eople,  and 
which  enabled  him  to  accommodate  himself  with  acceptability  to 
every  circumstance  and  condition  of  western  life.t  Thus, 
with  nothing  against  him  but  his  vote  for  Adams,  did  he 
start  into  the  campaign  of  1826.  His  former  opponents,  John 
McLean,  Elias  Kent  Kane,  and  ex-Gov.  Bond  had  been  beaten  so 
badly  and  not  appreciating  the  public  resentment,  they  even  now 
feared  to  again  essay  the  race,  and  Joseph  Duncan,  afterward 
governor,  then  but  little  known  in  the  State,  had  the  temerity  to 
come  out  against  him.  At  that  time  Duncan  was  an  original  Jack- 
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[^lmr\ng  the  convention  campaign,  in  1824^  when  Mr.  Cook  running  for  ocngrefls,  was 
oppooed  by  eZ'-Oov.  Bond,  he  had  occasion  to  stop  over  night  with  a  farmer  in  the 
aoixUiem  part  of  the  State.  In  conversation  Cook  inquired  the  news,  to  which  the 
farmer  replied  ^there  was  none,  except  they  were  afraid  that  that  d—d  little  Yankee, 
Cook,  would  be  re-elected  to  ooniprefis."  The  conversation  continued  during  the 
evemnff  on  various  topics ;  in  the  morning  when  Mr.  Cook  was  about  to  take  bis 
departure,  the  farmer,  pleased  with  his  agreeable  and  intelligent  guosL  inquired  his 
name.  Mr.  Cook  replied,  that  he  was  *^bat  d^-d  little  Yankee  Cook,"  he  had  alluded 
to  the  evening  previous  I  The  fbrmer  became  his  devoted  supporter.  (Edwards*  life 
of  Edwards.)  In  stature  Mr.  Cook  was  below  the  medium  high t,  slender  and  erect, 
weighing  not  exceeding  120  pounds ;  his  voice  was  soft  and  melodious,  and  his  speech 
ready  and  fluent.  He  was  bom  in  Scott  county,  Kentuokv,  and  was  a  self  made  man, 
having  few  educational  advantages  in  his  youth.  In  official  life  he  exhibited  an  exten- 
sive and  varied  knowledge  of  public  affiairs.  He  settled  in  Illinois  in  1815,  was  the  first 
attorney  general  of  the  State,  and  the  second  congressman,  beating  John  McLean  in 
ISUlapd  was  bi-ennially  thereafter  re- elected  up  to  18%.  In  congress  he  stood  high  : 
In  lM-6  be  was  transferred  from  the  committee  on  public  lands,  to  that  of  ways  and 
meana.  am^  owing  to  the  absence  of  the  chairman,  aoted  in  that  laborious  and  responsi- 
ble capacity  most  of  the  time.  During  his  last  term  in  congress  be  procured  the 
very  important  grant  of  near  800.000  acres  of  land  in  this  State  for  the  construction 
of  the  Illinois  and  Michigan  canal.  Mr.  Cook's  health  having  been  feeble  for  some 
time,  at  the  dose  of  the  session  in  the  Spring  of  18S7,  be  made  a  visit  to  Cuba,  but 
8000  returned.  He  died  of  consumption,  at  the  home  of  his  nativity,  October  16^  1827, 
at  the  early  age  of  34.  He  was  the  son-in-law  of  Gov.  Edwards,  and  left  one  child. 
Gen.  John  Cook,  now  of  Springfield.  The  oounty  of  Cook,  was  named  appropriately 
tn  bis  honor.] 
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goii  mau,  attached  to  his  x)olitical  fortune  in  admiration  of  the 
glory  of  his  military  achievements.  He  had  been  an  ensign  under 
the  dauntless  Croghan  at  Lower  Sandusky  and  acquitted  himself 
with  credit.  In  the  Illinois  legislature  he  had  served  as  a  senator 
from  Jackson  county.  His  chances  of  success  against  Cook  were 
regarded  as  hopeless;  but  he  entered  upon  the  campaign  un- 
daunted; his  siieeches,  devoid  of  ornament,  though  short,  were  fall 
of  good  sense.  He  made  a  diligent  canvass  of  the  State,  Mr. 
Cook  being  much  hindered  by  the  state  of  his  health.  The  meet 
that  was  expected  of  Duncan,  however,  was  that  he  would  get  a 
respectable  vote — ^not  the  defeat  of  Cook.  Both  friends  and  foes 
were  struck  with  surprise  and  amazement  at  the  result.  The  vio- 
lence of  party  feeling  smouldering  in  the  breasts  of  the  people  on 
account  of  the  defeat  of  Jackson,  was  not  duly  appreciated  until 
the  defeat  of  Cook  and  the  election  of  Duncan  by  a  majority  of 
641— the  vote  standing  6,321  for  Duncan  to  5,680  for  Cook.  Aside 
from  the  convention  struggle  in  1824,  none  other  than  mere  local  and 
personal  considerations  had  ever  before  controlled  the  result  of  an 
election  in  Illinois. 

In  the  gubernatorial  contest  the  party  lines  were  not  so  closely 
drawn.  Sloe  was  the  undoubted  Jackson  candidate,  but  Edwards, 
too,  professed  adherence  to  the  political  fortunes  of  the  ^^military 
chieftain."  But  the  burden  of  his  speeches  related  to  State  affairs  and 
particularly  the  wasteful  administration  of  the  State  finances,  and 
other  abuses.  He  characterized  in  fitting  terms  the  wretched  legis- 
lation which  had  first  saddled  the  State  with  the  bank  whose  worth- 
less  issues  it  was  bound  to  redeem  in  gold  and  silver  by  1831 ;  whose 
notes  it  was  bound  to  receive  at  par  for  taxes  and  other  indebted- 
ness, and  which  were  paid  out  again,  or  auditor's  warrants  as  their 
equivalent,  at  $3  for  $1;  showed  the  loss  from  this  policy  must  neces- 
sarily be  $2  for  $1  received;  that  a  debt  of  $150,000  had  been 
imposed  upon  the  State  yearly  when  the  ordinary  current  expeases 
should  have  been  but  about  $25,000;  that  these  losses  must  event- 
ually be  wrung  out  of  the  people  by  treble  taxation;  that  no 
State,  however  great  its  energies  or  resources,  could  long  withstand 
BO  enormous  a  draft  upon  them ;  that  it  tended  to  check  immigra- 
tion ;  emigrants  as  a  class  were  ^^neither  the  most  able  nor  the  most 
willing  to  pay  high  taxes;"  that  while  the  annual  State  revenne 
amounted  to  between  $40,000  and  $50,000,  being  nearly  double  the 
current  expenses  of  the  government,  these  deplorable  deficits  and 
depreciation  of  currency  were  taking  place,  humiliating  to  our  pride 
and  disreputable  to  our  character  abroad.  He  inveighed  against 
the  unjust  discrimination  whereby  residents  were  compelled  to  pay 
taxes  yearly  and  non-residents  biennially  ;  that  as  the  State 
revenue  was  chiefly  derived  from  the  latter,  human  ingenuity 
could  not  have  devised  a  more  effectual  scheme  to  produce  an  annual 
deficit  in  the  State  treasury.  This  it  was  that  created  the  demand 
for  new  issues  of  floods  of  auditor's  warrants  which  depreciated 
the  currency  and  afforded  the  opportunity  for  speculators  to  riot  on 
the  necessities  of  the  people;  but  for  tbis  unfair  advantage  the 
further  emission  of  these  warrants  would  cease.  ^^But  then,"  he 
exclaimed  to  his  auditory,  ^^this  would  have  withered^  if  not  anni- 
hilated, that  speculation  which  has  so  long  been  luxuriating  njion 
t^e  resources  of  the  State  and  the  honest  earnings  of  the  sweat 
of  your  brows.    Such  impositions  as  these,  upon  a  fi^,  higfaminded 
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and  independent  x)eople,  I  boldly  assert,  have  no  parallel  in  the 
annals  of  free  government,  and  they  are  only  to  be  bonie  by  that 
charity  which  hopeth  all  things,  believet^  all  things,  and  endureth 
all  things."* 

Edwards  fought  his  campaign  battles  single-handed,  and  solely 
upon  the  grounds  of  fiscal  reform  as  affecting  the  welfare  of  the 
State,  irrespective  of  party  affiliations.  This  brought  him  in  array 
against  nearly  every  public  man  of  any  prominence  in  the  State, 
while  many  of  his  friends  stood  aloof,  deeming  it  hazardous  to  be 
identified  with  him.  But  from  his  triumph  it  may  well  be  deduced 
that  his  forcible  and  instructive  addresses  gained  the  ear  of  the 
people.  The  legislature  was,  however,  largely  against  him.  His 
campaign  si>eeches  having  produced  a  good  efiect  upon  the  people, 
as  evinced  by  tlieir  sustaining  him,  and  encouraged  by  his  remark- 
able triumph,  he  now  attempted  to  go  further.  In  his  inaugural 
message  he  alluded  to  the  delinquencies  of  the  Shawneetown 
branch  of  the  State  bank,  as  reported  by  the  committee  of  investiga- 
tion, stating  that  "its  concerns  had  been  loosely  and  irregularly 
conducted;"  that  the  deranged  state  of  its  accounts  did  not 
exhibit  the  amotmt  of  debts  due,  and  that  money  had  been  loaned 
without  security,  contrary  to  the  requirements  of  the  law,  sworn 
by  all  its  officers  to  execute  faithfully  the  injunction,  "I  will 
not  permit  money  to  be  loaned  to  any  individual  without  security." 
From  which  he  deduced  not  only  fraud  and  imposition^  but  the 
clearest  moral  perjury,  voluntarily  and  deliberately  committed.t 

And  now  followed  in  short  order  several  messages  from  him  to 
the  house,  charging  specific  acts  of  corruption,  particularly  upon 
the  officers  of  the  Edwardsville  branch  of  the  State  bank.  A  loan 
of  $2,050  had  been  obtained  by  a  mortgage  upon  real  estate,  which 
on  execution  was  valued  at  $737.75  and  which  actually  sold  for 
only  $491.83;  another  loan  of  $6,625  was  effected  upon  realty 
valued  at  $3,140.71,  when  the  sworn  duty  of  the  officers  was  to 
exact  real  estate  security  in  double  value  of  the  loan,  and  to  loan 
but  $1,000  on  such  security  at  one  time  to  one  man.  Three  days 
later,  in  another  message,  he  charged  that  these'  loans  were  to 
Thos.  J.  McGuire,  Emanuel  J.  West,  and  Theophilus  W.  Smith, 
to  establish  a  press  at  Edwardsville,  intended  to  promote  the  intro- 
duction of  slavery  into  the  State;  that  lieutenant-governor  Kinney 
president  of  the  bank,  advanced  the  money  to  buy  the  press,  that 
McGuire  was  the  printer  who  obtained  the  loan  with  West  as 
security,  and  that  Smith  the  cashier,  became  the  editor;  that  no 
entries  on  the  minute  book  showed  when  the  loan  was  made,  &c. 
The^se  details  were  perhaps  indiscrete,  as  they  gave  color  to  the 
charge  that  his  excellency  was  actuated  by  something  more  than 
feelings  purely  of  reform. 

Having  obtained  fiirther  information,  the  governor,  on  the  25tlL 
of  January,  submitted  to  the  house  of  representatives,  as  the 
grand  inquest  of  the  State,  charges  of  grave  and  serious  import 
against  the  officers  and  board  of  directors  of  the  branch  bank  at 
Edwardsville,  alleged  to  be  predicated  upon  the  books,  accounts, 
and  papers,  delivered  by  the  late  cashier,  T.  W.  Smith,  to  his  suc- 
cessor, Mr.  Miller:  1st,  for  making  loans  of  more  than  $1000  upon 
real  estate  security  to  various  individuals ;  2d,  making  loans  of 

«£dward*«  Ufe,  by  his  aon  X.  W. 

tSee  House  Journal,  aenionof  I8S6-7. 
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more  than  $100  apon  personal  securit7-~tbat  the  president  hinx* 
self  had  two  sevei*al  loans  of  $1000  each  on  personal  security^ 
made,  too,  out  of  the  10  per  cent  fund  which  was  never  to  be  put 
into  circulation ;  3d,  loaning  on  real  estate  not  free  from  incum- 
brances:  4th^  loaning  on  insufficient  security }  6th,  culpable  neg- 
lect of  auty  m  not  protesting  overdue  paper  and  proceeding  to 
the  collection  thereof ;  all  in  violation  of  the  positive  require- 
ments of  the  law ;  stating  that  among  the  batch  of  promissory 
notes  due  and  unrenewed,  running  back  for  three  years,  and 
lianded  over  by  T.  W.  Smith  Hate  cashier)  to  his  successor,  there 
were  eleven  forgeries  detected  as  early  as  1822,  yet  no  effort,  had 
been  made  to  bring  the  offender  to  punishment^  that  in  1824, 
Thomas  J.  McGuire  had  obtained  a  loan  of  $1000  on  a  mortgage 
improperly  executed  and  without  relinquishing  dower  (he  l^ing 
married),  on  a  piece  of  property  not  worth  $300 ;  the  same  to 
Emanuel  J.  West  on  land  valued  on  execution  at  $301 18 ;  that 
by  the  law,  all  loans,  before  made,  were  to  be  passed  upon  by  two- 
thirds  of  the  board,  yet  T.  W.  Smith  had  obtained  a  loan  without 
being  so  sanctioned,  because  at  the  time  the  president  was  absent 
from  the  State,  two  of  the  four  directors  were  attending  the  legis- 
lature as  senators,  and  Smith  himself,  on^  of  the  supreme  judges, 
was  also  there  in  attendance.  The  governor  further  adroitly  de- 
clared tJiat  he  fully  appreciated  the  formidable  combinations  that 
had  grown  out  of  the  banking  interest  in  the  State,  but  as  the 
crisis  had  arrived  he  proposed  meeting  it,  notwithstanding  men- 
aces to  intimidate  him  had  been  made.  He  would  shrink  from  no 
danger,  but  fearlessly  discharge  the  high  trust  reposed  in  him  by 
the  people.  The  message  and  accompanying  documents  were  re- 
ferred to  a  select  committee  of  seven,  composed  of  Henry  J. 
Mills,  George  Churchill,  Thomas  Reynolds,  William  Sim,  W. 
Gavarly  and  Conrad  Will,  with  power  to  send  for  persons  and 
papers. 

Four  days  later,  the  governor,  having  embarked  in  the  under- 
taking of  ferreting  out  fiscal  corruptions,  boldly  and  circumstan- 
tisilly  brought'forward  nine  distinctive  charges  against  the  cashier 
of  the  principal  bank  at  Yandalia,  J.  M.  Duncan,  mostly  relating  to 
withholding  the  required  information  as  to  the  condition  of  the 
bank,  failing  to  make  out  descriptive  lists  of  the  burnt  notes,  and 
failing  to  lay  before  the  legislature  his  half  yearly  report  as  to  the 
condition  of  the  branches,  all  of  which  the  law  required,  and 
in  all  which  particulars  the  law  had  been  violated.  This  mes- 
sage, too,  was  referred  to  a  committee.  Still  again  he  charged 
that  Theophilus  W.  Smith  did,  when  acting  as  cashier,  misapply 
and  appropriate  to  his  own  use  a  large  amount  of  funds  of  the 
bank,  which  he  still  withheld,  and  as  he  presided  over  the  circuit 
court  in  the  county  of  his  residence,  he  asked  that  provision  be 
made  for  instituting  suit  against  him  outside  of  his  own  circuit. 

And  now  there  was  intense  excitement  at  the  capital.  The  gov- 
ernor had,  single  banded,  to  deal  with  adroit  and  sagacious  politi- 
cians of  the  dominant  party,  some  high  in  office,  before  a 
legislature  with  whom  he  was  in  a  party  minorit}^  The  cry  was 
raised  that  the  charges  ^^  emanated  £rom  a  base  and  malignant 
determination,  on  the  part  of  the  governor^  to  prostrate  every  in- 
dividual who  nad  dared  to  oppose  his  election,"*    Governor  Ford 

*8ee  J.  M.  Duncan's  letter,  House  Journal,  January  28,1BSB7. 
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says :  ^'  A  x>owerfal  combination  of  infiaential  men  was  thus  formed 
to  thwart  the  investigation.  The  governor  was  openly  and  boldly 
charged  with  base  motives  ]  and  that  kind  of  stigma  was  attempted 
to  be  cast  on  him  which  is  apt  to  flxitself  npon  acommon  informer. 
His  charges  against  Mr.  Crawford  were  remembered,  and  he  was 
now  charged  with  being  influenced  by  hostility  towards  Judge 
Smith,  who  had  been  a  friend  toMr.  Crawford's  dection." 

The  charges  against  J.  M.  Duncan  were  speedily  disposed  of. 
The  committee,  February  8th,  reported,  ^<  exculpating  the  cashier 
of  the  principal  bank  from  all  censure,"  and  that  there  was  "  not 
the  least  semblance  of  the  violation  of  his  duty,"  in  any  of  the 
charges  preferred  by  his  Excellency  5  and  as  to  the  misapplication 
of  the  bank  funds  by  Judge  Smith,  while  cashier,  they  reported 
that  it  was  not  the  province  of  the  general  assembly  to  decide 
upon  the  validity  of  the  claims  between  the  bank  and  its  officers ; 
the  question  was  a  judicial  one;  that  a  law  already  existed  provid- 
ing tor  a  change  of  venue,  where  the  judge  of  a  court  was  inter- 
ested in  a  suit.* 

The  committee  of  7,  which  Governor  Ford  says  was  "  packed" 
against  the  governor,  gaye  the  subject  a  long  and  apparently  care- 
ful investigation,  their  proceedings  being  taken  down  in  writing 
and  folly  reported  to  the  housed  Many  of  the  charges,  apparently 
hastily  made,  were  satisfactorily  explained,  yet  much  irregularity 
in,the conduct  and  managementof  the  bank  also  appeared,  chief  of 
which  was  in  connection  with  the  insufficiency  of  the  real  estate 
security  required.  But  this  was  partly  explained  in  that  val- 
uations were  made  after  the  depreciation  of  the  bank  notes,  in 
accordance  with  the  real  value  of  the  money  received,  while  the 
hard  times  incident  to  that  period  also  caused  a  very  great  depre- 
ciation of  property  generally.  The  loans  exceeding  $1000,  made  to 
directors  and  officers,  it  appeared,  were  authorized  by  section  18  of 
the  law,  which  allowed  tiiem  to  borrow  $750  "  in  addition  to  the 
amount  which  as  individuals  they  might  be  entitled  to."  The  law 
was  further  construed  that  they  were  entitled  to  borrow  on  per- 
sonal security  beyond  the  $100  allowed  to  individuals,  which  had 
been  sanctioned  by  the  governor  himself  in  the  case  of  Daniel 
Parkinson,  a  director  from  Sangamon,  who  had  borrowed  $850, 
August  9, 1821,  on  a  note,  with  N.  Edwards  as  x>ersonal  security. 
It  appeared  further  that  this  same  Parkinson  had  x)resented  and 
drawn  the  money  on  the  eleven  $100  notes  alleged  by  the  gover- 
nor to  be  forged.  The  notes  purported  to  be  from  a  number  of 
parties,  but  "  appeared  to  have  been  8igne<l  in  the  handwriting  ot" 
the  director  from  Sangamon.  On  inquiiy,  Parkinson  said  he  was 
iiot  personally  acquainted  with  the  makers  of  the  notes,  but  he 
had  heard  that  they  were  good,  and  live<l  down  on  Indian  creek. 
T.W.Smith  made  affidavit  that  he  ha<l  been  informed  by  the 
sheriff  and  clerk  of  Sangamon  county,  who  had  made  diligent 
search  for  them  in  order  to  serve  them  with  process  at  the  suit  of 
ttie  bank,  that  no  such  persons  ever  resided  in  the  county  to  their 
knowledge  and  belief.  The  charge  that  money  had  been  re-loaned 
otit  of  the  10  per  cent  fund,  the  governor  took  occasion  to  retract.  J 
The  house  of  representatives,  in  committee  of  the  whole,  after 
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cousidering  the  report  of  the  special  committee,  reported  for 
adoption:  '^ Resolved^  That  nothing  has  been  proved  against  the 
late  president,  directors  and  cashier  of  the  brauch  bank  at  Ed- 
wardsville,  to- wit:  William  Kinnej^,  Joseph  A.  Beaird,  Thomas 
Garlin,  Abraham  Prickett,  Elijah  lies  and  Theophilns  W.  Smith, 
which  would  justify  the  belief  that  they  had  acted  corruptly  and 
iu  bad  faith  in  the  management  of  the  affairs  of  said  bank ;" 
which  was  adopted  by  the  house.  Thus  did  the  attempt  of  the 
governor  to  impeach  tiiie  managers  of  the  old  State  Bank  prove  a 
complete  failure. 

As  illustrative  both  of  the  cordiality  existing  between  two  of 
tlie  co-ordinate  branches  of  government  and  the  relative  dignity 
of  the  same,  we  give  the  foUowiug:  Some  joint  resolntions, 
addressed  to  congress,  were  passed  by  the  legislature  in  favor  of 
amending  the  coustitution  according  to  Mr.  Benton's  idea,  to  allow 
the  people  to' vote  directly  for  president  and  vice  president.  The  gov- 
ernor was  required  to  transmit  a  copy  of  the  resolutions  to  the  execu- 
tives of  the  several  States,  with  the  request  that  they  be  laid  before 
the  legislatures  thereof,  and  also  to  our  senators  and  representatives 
in  congress.  But  he  returned  them  to  thahouse  with  an  indignant 
letter,  protesting  against  the  ^^  unpreceaented  language  of  the 
resolutions  requiring  him  to  transmit"  them ;  that  it  implied  an  au- 
thority over  a  co-ordinate  branch  of  the  government,  and  was  an 
assumption  of  power  not  granted  to  the  two  houses  under  the  con- 
stitution ]  that  such  ^^  language  was  violative  of  their  relative  inde- 
pendence," and  that  he  ^^  declined  obedience  to  a  command  so 
unwarranted;"  he  would,  however,  comply  with  a  "request"to  that 
effect.*    The  offensive  word  was  changed  I 

One  of  the  most  exciting  measures  passed  at  this  session,  was 
the  repeal  of  the  circuit  court  system,  established  2  years  before. 
During  that  time  demagogues,  well  knowing  how  to  create  i)olit- 
ical  capital  by.  inference  in  the  absence  of  facts,  charged  extrava- 
gance and  a  prodigal  waste  of  the  people's  money  in  sustaining  a 
judiciary,  and  virtually  pensioning  the  supreme  court,  which 
might  well  perform  all  the  circiiit  duty.  A  good  deal  of  opposi- 
tion had  been  stirred  up  among  the  people  by  the  governor  during 
his  canvass,  and  he  also  urged  tlie  repeal  in  his  inaugural  message. 
Ui>on  the  other  hand,  all  the  nine  judges,  circuit  and  supreme, 
opposed  it.  But  in  this  measiu^e  the  governor  was  aided  by  some 
of  his  worst  enemies,  who  had  failed  ui  their  judicial  aspirations  two 
years  before  when  the  coui*t  was  re-organized,  and  the  bill  pre- 
vailed. The  State  was  divided  into  five  circuits,  assigning  one  of 
the  supreme  judges  to  each  of  four,  to  hold  two  terms  of  court  in 
each  county  yearly.  One  of  the  circuit  judges,  the  Hon.  R.  M. 
Young,  was  retained  on  a  circuit  in  the  military  district.  But  one 
yearly  teim  of  the  supreme  court  was  provided.  The  salaries  of 
the  judges  were  increased  from  $800  to  $1000.  The  salaries  of  the 
five  circuit  judges  were  $600  each.  Thus  was  saved  to  the  State 
treasury  annually  a  total  of  $2400  from  this  source,  at  an  incal- 
culable delay  and  vexation  to  suitors  in  both  the  supreme  and  cir- 
CTut  courts.  But  the  mere  question  of  expense,  and  the  petty  re- 
venge of  sore  aspirants,  were  not  the  only  things  which  couspii*ed 
to  tliis  repeal.  One  of  the  circuit  judges  was  to  be  pmiished  for 
"proscription,"  it  was  said.  The  circuit  judges  had  power  to  appoint 

*See  House  Journal,  p.  4bL  '       ' 
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eircuit  clerkg,  but  that  from  this  as  a  corollary  followed  the  power 
of  removal,  was  not  so  dear.  Judge  McBoberts  so  viewed  it,  and 
had  exercised  both  powers,  proscriptiyely,  it  was  thought.  He 
had  removed  from  that  office,  in  Madison  county,  Joseph  Conway, 
a  political  opponent,  and  appointed  in  his  stead,  Emanuel  J.  West, 
his  friend.  Conway,  being  well  known  and  popular,  was  elected 
to  the  State  senate,  and  after  riding  into  office  on  his  grievance 
before  the  people,  in  the  legislature  he  brought  it  to  bear  against 
the  entire  system,  and  completed  his  revenge  against  McEoberts 
by  repealing  all  the  judges  but  one  out  of  office.  Judge  McEob- 
erts, intellectuaJy  one  of  the  first  men  of  the  State,  was  also  un- 
XK>pular  on  account  of  arbitrarily  entering  up  judgment  against 
Governor  Coles,  after  he  had  been  released  by  an  act  of  the  legis- 
latore  from  fine  in  emancipating  his  negroes  without  giving  bond 
that  they  should  juot  become  a  charge  upon  the  county. 

The  supreme  judges  appointed  at  the  session  of  1824-^  to  revise 
the  statutes,  submitted  the  result  of  their  labor  so  far  as  com- 
pleted. Appreciating  the  magnitude  of  such  a  work,  fraught 
with  such  great  interests,  to  the  perfection  of  which  gi*eat  and 
uninterrupted  re-search  should  be  brought,  they  had  not  com- 
pleted many  chapters.  A  joint  committee  from  both  houses  was 
appointed,  which  went  earnestly  at  work  to  finish  up  the  revision, 
employing  as  assistants  the  circuit  judges  in  attendance  at  the 
seat  of  government.  The  revision  embraced  all  the  various  laws 
relating  to  tiie  right  of  property,  contracts  and  civil  actions,  and 
the  rights  of  persons  and  society,  and  the  modes  of  redress.  Jus- 
tices of  the  peace  were  at  this  session  made  elective  by  the  peo- 
ple. 

1828-9 — ^Early  in  the  session  of  1826-7,  the  legislature  had  un- 
der consideration  some  resolutions  memorializing  congress  to 
reduce  the  price  of  public  lands,  and  for  a  grant  to  the  State  of 
aU  the  public  lands  lying  therein,  upon  such  principles  as  might 
be  deemed  just  and  equitable.  Mr.  Black  weU  offered  an  amend- 
ment— ^'on  condition  that  the  State  at  all  times  grant  to  actual 
settlers  each  not  less  than  a  quarter  section,  to  be  occupied  and 
improved."  In  a  communication  to  the  house,  the  governor  re- 
commended that  our  delegates  in  congress  be  instructed  ^'to 
contract  with  the  government  for  a  surrender  of  the  public  lands 
within  the  State,  on  the  following  terms :  the  State  to  be  at  all 
the  expenses  of  selling  them  at  a  price  not  exceeding  25  cents  per 
acre }  to  keep  an  office  constantly  open  for  that  purpose,  and  to 
pay  to  the  general  government  annually  25  cents  per  acre  for 
aU  that  shaU  have  ^en  sold."  Later,  the  committee  to  which 
the  governor's  communication  had  been  referred,  reported,  and 
taking  a  step  in  advance,  required  from  congress  a  surrender 
of  the  public  lands  '^unconditionally,  subject  to  such  disposition 
as  the  people  of  the  State,by  their  representatives,  may  deem 
most  conducive  to  their  prosperity  and  happiness." 

This  proposition  threw  the  governor's  effectually  in  the  shade, 
and  he  was  not  heard  frx>m  again  durihg  the  session  upon  the  sub- 
ject. But  by  the  meeting  of  the  legislature  in  1828,  he  had  had 
ample  time  to  work  this  subject  up  to  its  largest  proportions.  He 
now  eclipsed  the  bold  demand  of  the  committee,  by  broadly 
claiming  in  his  message  of  extraordinary  length,  evincing  unusu- 
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al  legal  research  and  acumen,  that  the  public  lauds  within  the 
limits  of  Illinois  belonged  already  to  the  State.  He  showed  that 
the  articles  of  confederation  not  only  affirmed  the  right  of  every 
State  to  all  the  lands  within  its  limits,  but  expressly  declared  that 
'^no  State  shall  be  deprived  of  territory  for  the  benefit  of  the 
United  States.''  He  argued  that  the  United  States,  by  the  terms 
of  the  constitution,  could  not  acquire  or  hold  any  land,  in  any 
original  State,  even  with  its  own  consent,  except  what  may  be 
necessary  <^for  the  erection  of  forts,  magazines,  arsenals,  dock 
yards,  and  other  needful  buildings } "  that  as  this  State  had  been 
admitted  on  an  equal  footing  witii  tiie  original  States,  the  United 
States  could  hold  no  more  land  than  for  t£ese  purposes  within  its 
limits,  and  for  anything  more  the  general  government  had  to 
obtain  Hhe  consent  of  the  legislature  of  the  State ;"  that  till 
the  admission  of  the  State  into  the  Union,  it  had  no  rights  as  a 
State  under  the  constitution,  and  consequently  no  competency  to 
act  in  that  character ;  it  was  like  a  minor,  not  within  the  age  of 
consent ;  that  the  State  could  not  therefore  be  bound  by  the  acts 
of  the  territory,  in  consenting  for  the  United  States  to  hold  lands 
within  her  limits  ^  that  if  the  federal  government  ei^joyed  this 
privilege  of  dominion  over  the  public  lands  during  ^4ts  political 
minority,  it  ceased  on  the  admission  of  the  State  into  the  Union, 
having  thence  forward  the  same  rights  of  sovereignty^  freedom, 
and  independence  as  the  other  States;  that  the  sovereignty  of  a 
State  includes  the  right  to  exercise  supreme  and  exclusive  oontxol 
over  all  lands  within  it;  that  the  fireedom  of  a  State  is  the  right 
to  do  whatever  may  be  done  by  any  nation,  and  includes  the 
right  to  dispose  of  all  the  public  lands  within  its  limits,  according 
to  its  own  will  and  pleasure ;  that  the  independence  of  a  State 
includes  an  exemption  from  all  control  by  any  other  State  or 
nation  over  its  will  or  action,  within  its  own  territory.  The  gover* 
nor  seems  to  have  been  deeply  in  earnest. 

Beyond  this  broad  claim  it  was  impossible  for  the  legislature  to 
go.  They  did  therefore  the  next  best  thing,  which  was,  to  divide 
the  credit  and  honors  of  the  grand  discovery  with  his  excellency. 
The  committee  who  had  considered  the  subject,  reported :  That 
from  a  careful  examination  of  the  governor's  argument  and  aided 
by  the  best  lights  they  could  get,  they  believed  the  position 
assumed  in  the  message  to  be  correct.  They  close  recommending 
the  adoption  of  resolutions  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Bepresen* 
tatives  of  the.  State  of  Hlinois;  that  tliis  State  possesses  the 
exclusive  sovereignty  over  all  lands  within  its  limits;  that  the 
United  States  possesses  no  right  of  jurisdiction  over  any  lands 
within  the  limits  of  Illinois;  that  the  United  States  cannot  hold 
any  right  of  soil  within  the  limits  of  the  State  but  for  the  erection 
of  forts,  magazines,  arsenals,  dock-yards  and  other  needful  build- 
ings, and  that  this  State  possesses  the  right  of  soil  of  all  the  public 
lauds  within  its  limits.  The  resolutions  were  passed,  and  it  was 
further  provided,  that  they  be  signed  by  the  speakers  of  both 
houses  and  copies  thereof  sent  to  our  senators  and  representa- 
tives in  congress,  with  instructions  to  lay  them  before  that  body. 
Copies  were  also  to  be  transmitted  to  the  governors  of  the  several 
States  of  the  Union.  ^^Having  thus  laid  a  broad  foimdation  to 
enrich  the  State  with  the  public  lands,  the  member's  retui-ned  to 
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fheir  constituents  swelling  with  importance  and  high  expectations 
of  future  favor.  But  the  x)eople  were  not  such  big  fools  as  was 
thought,  for  many  laughed  at  their  representatives  in  very  scorn 
of  their  pretensions."*  The  splendid  bantling  fell  still-born  upon 
the  public,  and  nothing  more  was  heard  of  it  afterward. 

*JV>rd'B  History. 


Chapter  XXX. 

1830— A  EETEOSPECT, 

Advtmce  of  the  Settlements — Ifote:  Oalenoy  its  Early  History;  Origin 
of  the  term  ^^SticJcer;^  Douglatf  Humorous  Account  of  it — Trials 
and  Troubles  of  Pioneers  in  New  Counties — European  Colonies — 
Fin4i7usiail  Condition  of  the  State — Trade  and  Commerce — Early 
Mail  RouteSy  Newspapers^  and  Literati — Politics  of  the  People — 
Militia  System. 


The  population  of  the  State  in  1830  was  157,447,  having  nearly 
trebled  itself  during  the  preceding  decade.  There  were  at  this 
time  56  counties  organized,  but  those  in  the  northern  portion  of  the 
State  were  mere  skeletons  and  unwieldly  in  size.  A  third  of  the 
State,  or  more^lying  between  Galena  and  Chicago, extending  south- 
ward to  the  Kaskaskia,  the  headwaters  of  the  Vermilion,  along 
the  Bock  Biver  and  far  down  into  the  military  tract,  constituting 
at  present  the  most  densely  settled  and  best  improved  portions, 
was  a  trackless  prairie  waste,  overrun  by  the  Sac  and  Fox,  Winne- 
bago, and  Potawattomie  Indians.  Much  of  the  interior  of  the 
south  part,  and  the  country  borderiug  the  Embarrass,  the  Sang- 
amon and  tlieir  tributaries,  had  ceased  to  be  a  wilderness.  Into 
the  country  of  the  Sangamon  immigration  had  for  some  time 
thronged.  Along  the  Illinois  to  Chicago,  then  just  beginuing  to 
attract  attention,  there  were  scattered  a  few  settlements  long  dis- 
tances apart  For  some  years  after,  the  settlers,  either  in  clusters 
or  separately,  continued  to  hug  the  outskirts  of  the  timber  border- 
iug the  rivers  and  creeks,  or  the  edge  of  groves,  scarcely  any 
venturing  out  on  the  open  prairies.  Along  the  Mississippi, 
settlements  were  scattered  at  distant  intervals,  culminating  at  the 
lead  mines  on  Fever  river,  where  had  gathered  a  heterogenous 
population  from  many  parts  of  the  world,  numbering  about  1,000 
souls,  nine-tenths  being  men  engaged  in  mining.* 

*In  1804^  Governor  Harrisoa  bought  from  the  Sao  and  Fox  tribes  a  tract  of  land  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Fever  river  (Meoapiaslpo)  15  miles  square,  iiead  had  been  mined  for 
many  years  on  the  Iowa  side  and  was  known  to  exist  on  the  Illinois  side.  The  first 
white  settler  at  the  mines  on  Fever  river,  was  a  Frenchman  named  Boutiller,  in  1819. 
Shortly  after,  Jesse  ShulU  a  trader,  occupied  an  island  there  in  the  river,  and  neinff 
Informed  that  the  tndians  had  discovered  lead  near  where  Galena  now  stands,  movea 
thither.  This  proved  to  be  the  noted  "  buck  lead."  A..  P.  Van  Metre  soon  Joined,  and 
**all  took  to  themselves  wives  of  the  dauerbters  of  the  land,  and  wore  traders  for  their 
brethren.*'  Later,  Dr  Samuel  Mure  also  married  to  a  squaw,  and  was  assooiate  of  the 
well  known  Indian  trader,  Davenport,  of  Bock  Island,  located  there.  He  gave  to  Ga- 
lena its  name  (from  the  Greek,  GsJanas,  a  species  of  lead  ore).  In  1890^  Colonel  J.  John- 
son, authorised  by  the  war  department,  arrived  and  assumed  almost  exclusive  oontrol 
of  the  mining.  He  was  followed  by  a  few  others  the  same  year,  and  more  in  1888-4. 
Float  or  gravel  mineral  was  extensively  sown,  some  prospects  sold,  and  thus  by  fraud, 
parties  went  further  out,  and  some  splendid  *  *  leads'*  were  discovered. 

In  IS2&,  the  16  mile  boundary  was  overleaped,  and  the  countnr  of  the  Wlnnebagos 
first  trenched  upon.  The  **Shullsburg,*'  **  Bast  Fork*'  and  "New  DlggingsT*  were  found 
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As  there  was  doabtless  much  sameness  in  the  early  settlement 
of  new  counties,  particularly  in  the  central  and  northern  portions 
of  the  State,  the  details  of  which  would  probably  prove  both  dull 
and  unprofitable  to  the  general  reader ;  and  as  such  early  data 
have,  except  in  a  few  cases,  generally  been  so  unconspicuous  as  to 
cause  them  not  to  be  preserved,  and  are  now  either  lost  or  become 
traditional,  we  subjoin  the  following  account  by  Nathan  DiUou, 
picturing  the  condition  of  two  counties  after  their  first  organization, 
which  gives  perhaps  the  fair  average  experience  of  many  an  old 
8ettler,and  conveys  to  us  their  trials,  privations  and  difficulties: 

'*Ab  earl;^  as  1821,  a  few  log  cabins  were  already  built  in  Sangamon 
county,  which  at  that  date  embraced  all  the  northern  part  of  the  State. 

and  developed,  and  the  number  of  miners  had  inoreased  tolOOO.    In  1SB(V  a  one  horse 
mail  was  established  from  Vandalla  to  Gkilena,  onoe  every  2  weeks. 

In  1887,  the  goyemment  first  surveyed  the  town,  permitting  pcutles  to  oooupy  and 
Improve  lots,  on  condition  that  they  vacate  them  on  w  days  notice.  This  was  all  the  ti- 
tle any  occupant  had  up  to  1SS&.  The  next  neighbors  of  the  Galenlans,  south,  were 
the  Peorians :  and  between  the  two  places  lay  a  vast  wilderness  of  uninhabited  terri- 
tory. In  1825.  Mr.  KeUog  started  hu  **  traif'  from  Peoria  to  Galena,  crossing:  Rook 
river  a  few  miles  above  the  present  Dixon,  thenoe  by  the  West  Qrove  to  Oalena.  The 
Winnebagos  assisted  in  ferrying  Bock  river.  Two  canoes  placed  side  by  side  formed 
the  ferry  boat,  the  wheels  of  one  side  of  a  wagon  In  one,  and  those  of  the  opposite 
in  the  other  canoe.  The  horesswam.  The  next  year,  **BollesTrair  was  establbhed. 
The  river  was  ferried  at  Dixon,  where  the  Illinois  Central  railroad  bridge  now  crosses. 
This  was  more  direct,  and  became  shortly  the  main  route  of  travel  to  the  lead  mines. 
In  the  spring  of  1827,  the  travel  was  so  great  that  in  a  very  few  days  SOO  teams  passed 
atthla  point.  There  were  also  other  Hrails"  fiuther  to  the  west.  The  *^Lewiston* 
trair*  crossed  Book  river  a  little  sibove  Prophatttown,  Whiteside  county.  (From  the 
History  of  Oiele  county.) 

The  low  cognomen  of  ''sucker,'*  as  applied  to  Illlnoisans,  is  said  to  have  had  its  origin 
at  the  lead  mines.  Says  George  Brunx,  of  Sangamon :  Late  in  the  fall  of  18S0,  1  was 
stancJngon  the  levee  of  what  is  now  Galena,  watching  a  number  of  our  Illinois  boys  go 
on  board  of  a  steamboat  bound  down  the  river,  when  a  man  from  fiiissouri  stepped  Op 
and  asked— ''Boys,  where  are  you  going  ?**  The  answer  was, ''home."  *'Well,'  be  re- 
piled;  '^ouput  me  in  mind  of  suckers;  up  in  the  spring,  spawn,  and  all  return  in  the 
zall.*^  The  appellation  stuck  tothelUinodsans  ;  and  whon  Judge  Sawyer  came  up  to 
the  mines  on  his  circuit  duty,  he  was  styled  ^'ICinff  of  the  Suckers."  Those  who  stayed 
over  winter,  mostly  fh>iii  Wisconsin,  were  called  Bangers.  The  following  sprtng  the  Misoa- 
ilsas  poured  into  the  mining  region  in  sach  nomhen  that  the  State  was  said  to  aave  takm  a 
nake,  and  the  offenaiTe  apiMllatton  ot "  Pokea"  was  thenceforward  applied  to  lUl  Hiasonrians. 
^nt  Uie  following  is  a  mors  taateftxl  origin  of  the  appellation  of  *  'Saoker" : 

Oa  ooeaaion  of  a  pleasant  entertainment  at  Petersburg,  Virginia,  Jn^ge  Doiudas  gave  the 
fbUowing  bnmorona  aooonnt  of  the  origin  of  the  term  **Miokers"  as  appllld  to  nliiioTsaas;  the 
aoooimt  Ib  valaaUe  ftirther,  and  confers  a  pcond  distinction  npon  Ilnnois,  in  that  it  oleara  up 
all  doubt  regarding  the  diaoovery  of  that  important  and  Inspiring  beveiage  called  "mint 
Inlep."  a  momentous  oueetian  heretofore  covered  with  obscurity  iu>d  oeaet  with  many  doubta, 
Dot  now  in  the  light  oi  theae  Ihcta,  happily  placed  at  rest.  It  la  not  improbable  that  a  glass 
of  the  animating  neverage  aerred  to  quicken  the  momoTyof  the  honorable  senator  on  the 
occasion. 

':  About  the  year  1777,  George  Sogers  Clark  applied  to  the  governor  of  Virginia^  and  sug- 
gested to  him  that  as  peace  inight  be  declared  at  any  timo  between  Great  Britidn  and  the  om- 
oniea,  it  would  be  well  for  na  to  be  in  possession  of  the  northwest  territo^,  ao  that  when  the 
oommiasioners  came  to  negotiate  a  treaty,  we  might  act  on  the  well  known  principle  of  uH 
pntmUlcUs,  each  party  holdmg  all  they  had  in  poss^aion.  He  suggested  to  the  governor  to  per- 
mit him  to  go  out  to  the  northwest,  conquer  the  country,  and  hold  it  until  the  treaty  of 
Maoe,  when  we  would  become  posaeased  ox  it.  The  governor  oonaented  and  aent  him  acroas 
ihB  mountains  to  Fittaburgh.  From  there  he  and  Ida  oompaniona  floated  down  the  Ohio  on 
rafta  to  the  fiilla,  where  Louisville  now  is.  After  remaining  there  a  short  time,  they  aeain 
took  to  their  rafta  and  floated  down  to  theaaUnea,  luat  below  the  present  Shawneetown  in  illi" 
acta  Here  they  took  up  tlieir  march  aoraaa  the  country  to  Kaskaskia,  where  the  French  had 
an  old  aettlement.  and  oy  the  aid  of  a  guide  they  reached  the  Oquaw  river,  and  encamped 
near  Peter  Menard  s  houae,  aome  little  dutance  from  the  town.  Yon  see,  I  am  well  acquainted 
with  the  locality.  [Laughter.l  Next  morning.  Clark  gothia  little  army  of  ragamufflna  together 
(fivr  they  had  no  army  wagona  with  anppllea,  no  antler,  and  no  atorea,  and  by  thia  time  fooked 
tagged  enough),  and  took  up  hia  line  of  maich  for  the  little  French  town  of  Kaakaakia.  It 
wa-4  anmmer  and  a  very  hot  day,  and  aa  he  entered  the  town  he  aaw  the  Frenchmen  sitting 
quietly  on  their  little  verandahs.  In  front  of  their  houses,  sncking  their  Juleps  through  straws. 
He  rushed  upon  them,  crying,  "surrender,  you  anckers,  you !"  [Gweat  laughter.]  The 
Frenchmen  anzrendered,  and  ttom  that  day  to  thia,  lUinoiaans  have  been  known  as  "  Suckers." 
JApplanae.] 

"  That  waa  the  ori^n  of  our  cognomen,  and  when  George  Kogers  Clarke  returned  to  Vir- 
fnnia  he  introduced  thelnlepa  hers,  f  Laughter.]  Now,  I  want  to  give  Virginians  fair  notice, 
that  when  they  claim  the  honw  of  a  JeiierBcn,  of  a  Madiaon,  of  a  JfarahaU,  and  of  aa  many 
other  diatingniahed sagea  and  patriota  aa  the  world  ever  aaw,  we  yield:  when  you  claim  the 
glf»rv  you  achieved  on  the  field  of  battle,  we  yield ;  when  yon  claim  credit  for  the  cession  of  the 
nortaweatem  totitory,  that  out  of  it  sovereign  States  might  be  created,  we  yield ;  when  yon 
claim  the  glory  of  never  having  polled  a  vote  against  the  Democratic  puty,  we  yield ;  but 
when  you  daiin  the  glory  of  the  mint  Julep,  handa  olT;  Hlinola  wanta  that.  (3honta  of  laughter 
and  appUnse.]— HL  Bag.  Sept.  U,  I860. 
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The  cabins  were  filled  to  overflowing  with  the  fftmLiliee,  the  pioneers  of 
the  county,  my  fiunily  being  among  the  number.  I  was  present  at  the 
election,  August  1822,  held  at  Springfield  (the  election  precinct  extending 
many  miles  east  and  west,  and  north  to  the  State  line),  and  saw  all  the 
voters  who  could  come  io  vote  in  that  wide  scope  of  uninhabited 
country.  Most  of  the  voters  residing  in  the  preinnot  attended  the 
election,  though  many  of  them  had  miles  of  wild  country  to  travel  in 
order  to  do  so. 

The  voters  were  mostly  immigrants  from  the  east  and  south,  though  a 
large  portion  of  the  men  present  were  Indians  and  darkies,  they  of 
course  not  being  allowed  the  right  of  sufihige.  The  voting  portion  of 
the  communitv  were  then  called  the  Yankees  and  white  men.  Three 
men  named  Kinney,  Parkinson,  and  Edwards,  had  along  bench  ranged 
along  side  of  the  court  house,  on  which  they  set  their  liquors.  The 
polls  were  held  in  the  interior.  We  all  got  plenty  to  drink.  The  white 
men  sang  songs,  the  Indians  and  darkeys  danced,  and  a  general  frolic 
occurred ;  but  what  has  surprised  me  as  I  have  reflected  upon  these 
early  days,  we  had  no  fighting.  The  great  evil  was,  that  every  candidate 
had  to  fill  his  portmanteau  with  whiskey,  and  go  around  and  see  and 
treat  every  voter  and  his  wife  and  familv  with  the  poisonous  stuflT,  or 
stand  a  chance  of  being  defeated.  Jonn  Beynolds  was  our  circuit 
Judge.  He  held  his  court  at  Springfield,  in  a  cabin  built  of  round  logs, 
the  walls  of  which  were  only  6  feet  high ;  It  was  also  destitute  of  a  floor ; 
yet  we  continued  to  get  along  very  well.  The  Jury  had  to  retire  to  the 
Jail,  another  such  building  as  I  have  described.  Such  is  the  outline  of 
those  happy  days. 

In  the  winter  of  1828, 1  emigrated  to  what  is  now  called  Dillon  settle- 
ment, in  this  county,  10  mUes  from  Pekin,  and  17  fh>m  Peoria,  where  I 
spent  the  season  in  quietude;  my  nearest  neighbors  living  in  Peoria, 
except  one  by  the  name  of  Avery,  who  had  raised  his  cabin  at  Funk's 
hill.  But  things  did  not  remain  in  this  condition  lonff :  for  during  the 
same  winter  the  legislature  made  a  new  county,  wTto  Peoria  for  the 
county  seat,  embracing  all  the  country  north  or  Sangamon  county* 
Phelps,  Stephen  French  and  myself  were  appointed  Justices  of  the 
peace  for  the  new  county,  which  extended  east  as  far  as  Bloomington, 
and  north  and  west  to  the  State  line.  We  sent  our  summonses  to  Chica« 
go  and  Qalena,  and  they  were  promptly  returned  by  our  constable. 

March,  1824,  we  held  an  election  at  Avery's,  Wm.  Holland,  Joseph 
Smith  and  myself  were  elected  county  commissioners.  The  whole 
county  was  embraced  in  one  election  district  The  number  of  votes 
polled  was  20 ;  had  some  whiskey  on  the  occasion,  but  it  was  well  tem- 
pered, having  been  imported  a  long  way  by  water;  and  we  did  not  suc- 
ceed in  getting  on  as  great  a  spree  as  we  did  at  Springfield. 

In  those  days  when  we  could  not  get  the  store  room  of  Hamlin  or 
Allen,  or  the  dwelling  house  of  John  Dixon,  we  held  our  courts  on  the 
river  bank ;  not  being  as  wealthy  or  strong  handed  as  in  Sangamon,  we 
had  to  do  without  a  court  house ;  Judge  Sawyer  was  our  circuit  Judge, 
and  it  was  some  time  before  we  could  scare  up  a  Jury.  At  tiiat  date 
there  was  not  a  cabin  on  the  site  of  the  city  of  Pekin,  and  perogues  were 
the  only  crafts  ^e  had  to  freight  our  whiskey,  salt,  and  Iron  from  the 
State  to  Peoria. 

Now  let  me  tell  you  how  we  got  along  about  mills.  There  were  3  or  4 
horse  mills  in  Sangamon,  at  40  or  46  miles  distance.  Sometimes  we  went 
to  them;  sometimes  to  Southwick's,  situated  at  a  distance  of  80 
miles ;  we  did  not  mind  the  Journey  much,  unless  the  streams  were 
swollen  with  rains,  in  which  case  the  task  of  going  to  mill  was  severe, 
as  there  were  no  bridges  and  ferries  in  those  days.  By  and  by ,  to  remedy 
our  wants,  Samuel  Tutter  erected  a  small  horse  mill  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Peoria;  and  a  few  years  after,  William  Eds  put  up  one  at  Elm 
Grove ;  a  public  improvement  which  made  us  feel  quite  ricn.  In  Uiose 
early  times,  we  only  took  corn  to  mill,  paying  one-uxth  and  one  bit  per 
busnel,  for  grinding.  The  meal  obtained  was  of  an  inferior  quality 
when  compared  with  what  we  now  have.  Our  millers  were  good,  hon- 
est fellows,  and  the  somewhat  heavy  tari£&  they  laid  on  their  customers 
not  at  all  wrong,  for  their  income  was  small. 
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Times  are  changed.  The  reader  who  now  looks  at  the  fertile  prairies 
of  Illinois,  wiiat  does  he  behold.  Large  cities  and  flourishing  towns ! 
Behold  the  prairies,  then  wild  and  untrodden,  now  covered  with  fine 
fkrms  and  dwellings,  behold  the  travel  of  our  railroads  and  rivers,  visit 
our  county  fi&irs  ana  become  acquainted  with  our  intelligent  farmers, 
and  the  vast  and  valuable  amount  of  products  derived  from  the  soil  they 
tUi ;  behold  on  every  hand  our  numerous  churches  and  school  houses, 
our  court  houses  and  seats  of  Justice,  spread  all  over  the  wide  territory 
which  French,  Philips  and  myself  early  governed  as  humble  Justices; 
and  tell  me,  has  not  the  changed  improvement  been  great  and  remark- 
able.'»♦ 

European  Oolonigts. — ^It  has  been  stated  that  the  early  settlers 
were  mostly  from  the  Bouthem  states.  There  were  also  some 
foreign  colonists  located  in  Illiuois  at  an  early  date.  The  first 
were  a  few  Irish  families,  under  the  leadership  of  Samuel  CMel- 
vany,  a  popular  pioneer,  who  located  on  the  Ohio  river  about 
1805. 

Shortly  after  the  war  of  1812,  Morris  Birbeck,  an  Englishman 
imbued  with  republican  principles,  visited  Illinois  with  a  view  to 
locating  a  colony  of  his  countrymen.  Being  a  man  of  fine 
scholarly  attainments,  he  wrote  home  for  publication  a  number  of 
letters  faithfully  representing  the  advantages  of  this  cotintry,  which 
received  a  wide  circulation  and  proved  of  great  benefit  to  Illinois 
abroad.  In  a  short  time  after,  he  and  Oeorge  Flower,  both  men 
of  wealth  brought  out  from  England  a  large  colony  consisting 
of  several  hundred  families,  representing  almost  every  industrial 
pursuit.  They  located  in  Edwards  county.  The  town  of  Albion, 
the  present  county  seat,  was  started  by  Mr.  Flower,  and  about  a 
mile  west  of  it  another  by  Mr.  Birbeck,  called  Wannock,  which 
proved  a  failure.  There  was  some  rivalry.  There  was  much 
wealth  and  refinement  in  the  colony,  aside  from  that  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  founders.  A  few  of  the  first  settlers  are  still  living, 
their  descendents  are  quite  numerous  in  and  about  AJbion.t 

About  1815,  two  German  families,  by  the  name  of  Markee  and 
Gt'rmain,  first  settled  in  a  gorge  of  the  Mississippi  bluff*  in  St. 
Clair  jeonnty,  known  from  tliat  circumstance  as  Dutch  HoUow. 
These  famiUes  became  the  nucleus  of  the  present  large  German 
population  of  St.  Glair  and  adjacent  counties.  Another  English 
colony,  Boman  Catholic  in  belief,  composed  of  15  or  20  families 
from  Lancashier,  settled  in  Prairie  du  Long  Creek.  Monroe  county, 
in  1817.  Thomas  Winstanly,  Bamber,  Threlfall  and  l^ewsham 
were  the  founders.  They  became  a  thrifty  settlement.  Komerous 
English  immigrants  also  settled  in  Green  county  in  1820. 

In  1819  FeMinand  Ernst,  a  gentlemen  of  wealth,  education  and 
literary  taste,  from  the  kingdom  of  Hanover,  came  to  Vandalia, 
then  just  selected  as  the  seat  of  government,  and  located  a  German 
colony  consisting  of  25  or  30  families.  In  1822  Bernard  Steiner 
settled  a  small  Swiss  colony  of  8  or  10  families  in  the  sontheastem 
part  of  St  Clair  county.    Their  location  was  on  a  beautiful  and 

^See  minoU  State  Joonial  June  90  1854. 

<tHr.  Flower  Itmt  hla  fortune  by  the  Iwealdnir  of  the  United  States  henk,  txid  afterwards  re- 
mored  to  ML  VenKm,  Indiana,  bat  some  ofnis  descendents  still  live  in  the  Boltenhouse 

firairie.  Mr.  Birbeck  was  secretary  of  State  under  Gov.  Coles.  lii  the  oonrention  contest  of 
824,  he  contributed  more  by  his  writings  than  peibaps  any  one  else  to  defeat  the  schemes  of 
the  cohorts  of  slaTety.  He  was  unfortunately  drowned  in  a  bayou  of  the  great  Wabash,  called 
Vox  river,  swollen  l^  heavy  rsins.  He,  accompanied  by  hi^  son  was  on  his  way  home  from 
Kew  Harmony.  Indiana,  then  in  charse  of  the  Robert  Owen  communists,  whither  they  had 
made  a  visiL  In  attemptinff  to  cross  the  stream,  the  rapid  current  swept  their  horses  out  of 
their  coorse,  and  Mr.  Birbeck  and  both  horses  perished.  His  son  barely  escaped  the  same  fate. 
His  ostimeiy  death  was  a  great  loss  to  the  State. 
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commanding  eminence  called  Dutch  Hill.  It  was  added  to  by  sub- 
sequent  immigrants'  until  it  formed  a  large  settlement.* 

Mnanddl  Condition  of  the  State* — When  the  State  government 
went  into  operation,  in  1818,  the  total  revenue  reported  iu  the 
treasury,  and  to  become  due  on  the  Ist  of  December,  was 
$7,310.40;  it  now  amounted  for  the  years  1829-30  to  $78,938. 
of  which  $70,237  was  derived  solely  from  taxes  on  non-residents' 
lands,  $2,787  from  the  Ohio  salines,  $2,866  from  the  sale  of  Van- 
dalia  lots,  and  $3,084  collected  by  sheriffs.  The  biennial 
State  expenses  were  estimated  by  the  treasurer,  for  salaries  and 
to  support  the  contingent  fund,  at  $25000,  and  for  a  session  of  the 
general  assembly  at  $15,000,  total  $40,000,  or  $20,000  annually, 
leaving  at  the  lowest  estimate  a  surplus  revenue  of  $30,000  every 
two  years.  That  was  a  good  healthy  condition  of  the  State's  fiscal 
affairs.  Qov.  Edwards  was  greatly  instrumental  in  bringing  about 
this  highly  creditable  condition  of  the  State  treasury,  which  he 
found  4  years  before  empty,  and  auditor's  warrants  at  a  discount 
of  50  per  cent.  At  the  present  writing  we  have  a  population  16 
times  as  large,  to- wit,  2,553,000;  we  have  no  public  debt  of  conse- 
quence, and  our  gain  of  property  is  proportionately  larger  tlian 
our  ratio  of  increase  in  population,  yet  our  State  exj[>enses  are 
50  times  greater,  as  every  tax  payer  yearly  feels. 

During  the  period  over  which  we  are  now  casting  a  retrospect, 
the  treasuries  of  the  State  and  counties,  and  suitors  at  law  in- 
dividually, were  subjected  to  serious  losses  by  defaulting  sheriffs, 
for  taxes  collected  and  moneys  received  on  execution.  If  the  sheriff 
was  an  aspirant  for  re-election,  the  State  or  county  would  not 
suffer  much  the  first  term,  because  he  could  not  be  commissioned 
for  a  second  term  without  a  certificate  of  settlement  for  all  public 
funds  placed  in  his  hands;  but  to  exhibit  such  a  clearance,  the 
money  collected  on  executions  and  belonging  to  individuals  would 
be  used;  while  with  the  people  generally,  who  felt  little  concern 
in  these  private  affairs,  and  among  whom  his  official  duties  con- 
stantly called  him,  he  was  in  the  condition  to  contradict  rumors, 
and  in  the  face  of  his  dereliction  enabled  to  make  friends  and 
secure  a  renewed  lease  of  power.f  ISo  official  who  handles  large 
sums  of  the  people's  money,  or  is  so  closely  identified  with  all  our 
property  rights,  either  corporate  or  individual,  as  a  sheriff  or 
treasurer,  ought  by  law  to  be  allowed  to  become  nis  own  successor 
in  office.  We  can  but  regard  this  as  a  bad  feature  in  the  constitu- 
tion of  1870. 

Trade  and  Commerce. — Internal  improvements  to  facilitate  trade 
and  commercial  intercourse,  consisted,  up  to  that  time,  mostly  in 
acts  of  the  legislature  declaring  certain  streams  navigable.  In 
thesedeclarations  that  honorable  body  was  not  the  least  parsimo* 
nious,  but  dealt  them  out  to  almost  every  rivulet  with  a  prodigal 
hand;  and  a  stranger,  in  looking  over  the  old  statutes,  ante>dating, 
say,  1840,  would  inevitably  conclude  that  the  State  of  Illinois  was 
intersected  by  navigable  streams  in  every  direction  as  abundantly 
as  could  x)ossibly  be  desired  by  the  most  commercial  people.  To 
the  Illinois  and  Michigan  canal  there  was  as  yet  nothing  done 

*ReraoId*B  Lire  and  Times 
tFord'8  History. 
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except  some  very  imx>erfect  surveys,  thoagb  it  had  been  the  theme 
of  reeommendation  by  every  governor,  and  its  grant  of  land  was 
procored  from  congress. 

The  progress  of  commerce  from  1818  to  1830  was  jostled  but 
little  from  its  beaten  track  by  the  improved  facilities  of  quick  con- 
veyance offered  by  the  introduction  of  steam.  Steamboats  upon 
the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  had  become  frequent^  but  the  older 
settlers  were  not  stirred  from  their  drowsy  condition  of  making 
simply  enough  to  live  on  by  the  new  life,  and  the  recent  settlers. 
if  t^ey  desirod,  were  not  in  a  condition  to  raise  anything  beyond 
their  present  needs — ^the  condition  of  all  new  comers.  The  Illinois 
river  was  not  visited  by  the  newly  propelled  craft,  except  small 
ones  which  ascended  to  Beardstown  and  occasionally  to  Peoria 
and  above,  as  required.  G^n.  Joseph  Street,  writing  from  Peoria 
under  date  of  March  30, 1827,  says :  <' There  is  nothing  doing  on 
land  and  less  on  water.  *  *  The  harbor  and  town  site  are  the 
best,  I  presume,  in  all  the  western  countiy;  but  not  one  sail 
enlivens  the  monotonous  prospect  or  one  oar  dips  in  the  dai*k 
blue  waves  of  the  fairy  lake  from  one  years'  end  to  another — ^if 
you  will  except  the  ferry  boat,  with  now  and  then  the  canoe  of  a 
few  miserable  savages  in  quest  of  a  dram."  Keel-boat  transporta- 
tion had  been  superseded,  it  is  true,  but  the  scanty  commerce  and 
feeble  trade  made  no  demands  for  more  extensive  carrying  facili- 
ties than  we  have  mentioned.  In  development  and  wealth  the 
State  was  in  its  merest  infancy. 

Merchandizing  during  this  period  consisted  in  the  bare  retailing 
of  a  few  dry  goods  and  groceries.  None  of  the  products  of  the 
country  wej^e  te>ken  in  exchange,  except  x>^ltries,  beeswax*  and 
tallow.  The  peoples'  chief  supply  of  money  came  from  immigrants 
who  bought  of  their  grain,  stock  or  produce,  and  often  employed 
their  lalK>r  besides.  The  pioney  went  out  again  into  the  hands 
of  the  merchants  who  sent  it  abroad  in  payment  for  goods,  and 
thus  the  country  was  kept  drained  of  anything  like  a  sufficient 
currency.  When  credit  was  obtained  at  the  stores,  in  default  of 
payment  and  to  gain  time,  mortgages  would  often  be  given,  these 
foreclosed,  the  merchant  would  in  time  find  himself  the  possessor 
of  perhaps  a  number  of  farms,  retire  from  business  on  a  compe- 
tency and  dream  away  his  life  in  village  idleness,  without  ever 
benefiting  the  country  in  the  least,  but  mining  perhaps  a  number 
of  its  citizens.  For  a  long  time  there  was  no  class  of  merchants 
who  did  a  barter  business.  They  were  unwilling  to  exchange 
goods  for  produce  and  incur  the  responsibility  of  ownership  until 
shipments  to  distant  markets  and  sales  could  be  efibcted.  There 
was  the  risk  of  a  fluctuating  market  in  the  interim ;  their  capital 
as  a  rule  was  small,  and  a  loss  on  produce  might  render  them 

***Fift7  yean  ago^  or  in  the  summer  of  18SS1,*  writes  Chas.  Robertson  of  Amzyllle, 
under  date  of  Feb.  a»  ItflfL  to  the  Chicago  Journal,  '*  there  was  not  a  bushel  of  oom  to  be 
had  In  Central  Illinois.  My  father  settled  in  that  year  28  miles  west  of  Springfield. 
We  had  to  live  for  a  time  on  venison,  blackberries  and  milk,  while  the  men  were  gone 
to  "Egypt  to  barreet  and  procure  breadstuflh.  The  land  we  improved  was  surveyed 
that  summer,  and  afterward  bought  of  the  government  by  sending  beeswax  down  the 
Illinois  river  to  St.  Louts  in  an  Indian  canoe.  Dressed  deer  skins  and  tanned  bides 
were  then  in  use,  and  we  made  one  piece  of  doth  out  of  nettles  instead  of  flax. 
Gotton  matured  well  for  a  decade,  until  the  deep  snow,"  in  1880. 

The  southern  part  of  the  State,  known  as  Egypt,  received  this  appellation,  as  here 
Indicated,  because  being  older,  better  settled  and  cultivated,  it  "gathered  corn  as  the 
sand  of  the  setiv"  ano  the  Immigrants  of  the  central  part  of  the  State,  after  the  manner 
of  the  children  of  Israel,  in  their  wants  went  '*thitner  to  buy  and  bring  fkom  thenoe 
that  they  might  live  and  not  die. 
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insolvent;  no  business  connections  with  commission  hoases  had 
been  established;  added  to  these  was  often  a  limited  capacity.  A 
few  years  latej^  it  seems,  merchants  were  forced  into  barter  by  the 
reftisal  of  the  United  States  bank  at  Ht  Louis  to  extend  accommo- 
dations to  them,  in  meeting  their  matured  contracts  for  goods 
bought  in  the  east.  Then  the  grain,  beef,  and  pork  of  the  country 
were  purchased  and  shipped  forward  in  payment  thereof,  and  not 
unfrequently,  it  was  found,  a  double  profit  was  realized,  one  on 
the  goods  sold  at  retail  and  another  on  the  produce  forwarded** 

It  was  no  uncommon  practice  in  early  times  for  farmers  to  be- 
come their  own  carriers  and  merchants j  the  practice  obtained  to 
within  quite  a  recent  period  in  many  parts  of  soutiiem  Dlinois. 
A  flat-lK>at  would  be  built  on  the  banks  of  a  suitable  stream, 
launched,  loaded  with  the  produce  of  the  year — ^the  flour,  bacon, 
corn,  etc.,  of  perhaps  a  neighborhood — manned,  and  with  the  first 
rise  of  the  waters,  cut  loose  and  floated  down  to  New  Orleans. 
After  a  tedious  and  often  hazardous  voyage,  on  arrival  at  the 
distant  mai*ket  a  total  stranger,  it  was  not  unfrequently  the  case 
that  the  £arrmer-merchant  would  fall  into  the  clutches  of  sharpers 
who  took  advantage  of  his  want  of  acquaintance  with  commercial 
transactions  and  fleeced  him  of  his  cargo.  But  these  ventures 
proved  at  times  exceedingly  profitable.  Before  the  day  of  steam 
the  journey  home  was  long,  toilsome  and  weary,  either  on  foot 
through  the  country  inhabited  by  savages,  or  by  keel-boats,  labo- 
riously pushed  with  pole^s,  or  cardeUed-^towed  with  long  TopeB — 
against  the  strong  currents  of  the  rivers.  An  entire  season  would 
thus  often  be  wasted,  a  crop  lost,  and  the  farm  abandoned  to  neg- 
lect, on  account  of  the  long  absence  of  the  proprietor.! 

Early  Mail  FaciliUes. — The  first  mail  route  crossing  the  Alle- 
ghany mountains,  was  opened  from  Philadelphia  to  Pittsburgh  in 
1788,  and,  at  intervals  of  six  years,  was  extended,  in  1794,  to 
Louisville,  and  in  1800  to  Yincennes.  From  the  latter  place,  routes 
were  extended,  in  1805,  to  Gahokia,  and  in  1806,  to  Shawneetown. 
In  1810,  mail  routes.were  established  by  act  of  congress  from  Vin- 
cennes  to  St  Louis,  via  Kaskaskia,  Prairie  du  Bocher  and  Gahokia, 
and  from  the  former  place  to  Gape  Girardeau,  via  St  Genevieve, 
and  also  from  Louisville  to  Shawneetown ;  in  1814,  to  Johnson 
Gourt-house  (Johnson  county,  Illinois),  and  in  1818,  to  Belleville. 
In  1822,  Edwardsville,  Springfield  and  Peoria  were  connected  by 
a  mail  route ;  and  in  1823,  GarroUton,  Boss  Settlement  and  Kew 
Atlas,  in  Pike  county.  In  1824,  there  was  a  direct  mail  route 
from  Vandalia  to  Springfield.  The  first  route  from  the  central 
part  of  the  State  to  Ghicago,  was  established  in  1832,  from  Shel- 
by ville.  via  Decatur  and  Pox  river :  and  in  the  same  year,  a  route 
from  Gnicago  to  Danville,  and  to  (jrreeu  Bay.  Du-ect  routes  from 
Ghicago  to  Galena,  and  to  Springfield,  were  opened  in  1826.  In 
1827-8,  four-horse  coaches  were  put  on  the  line  from  Vincennes  to 
St  Louis.  The  difficulties  and  dangers  encountered  by  the  early 
mail  carriers,  in  time  of  Indian  troubles,  were  very  serious.  Hie 
bravery  and  ingenious  devices  of  Harry  Wilton  (subsequently 
United  States  marshal),  who,  when  a  boy,  in  1812,  conveyed  tiie 

*Ford*R  History. 
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mail  on  a  wild  French  pony,  over  swollen  streams,  and  through 
the  "  enemy^s  country,'^  from  Shawneetown  to  St  Louis,  are  men- 
tioned with  special  commendation.  Stacy  McDonald,  of  Eau* 
dolph  county,  an  old  pioneer,  who  was  at  St.  Clair's  Defeat,  and 
under  Wayne  in  17d4,  was  the  government  mail  contractor  on  that 
line.  So  infrequent  and  irregular  were  the  communications  by 
mul  a  great  part  of  the  time,  t^at  to-day,  the  remotest  part  of  the 
United  States  is  unable  to  appreciate  it  by  example.* 

Early  Newspapers. — ^The  first  newspaper  published  north  of 
the  Ohio,  and  west  of  Cincinnati,  was  the  Vincennes  8un^  in  1803, 
edited  by  Elihu  Stout.  Tlie  next  in  the  west  was  the  Missouri 
Oazettey  established  at  St.  Louis,  in  1808,  by  Joseph  Charless,  and 
continued  ever  since,  but  subsequently  merged  in  the  Republican, 
The  next  in  the  west,  and  the  first  within  the  limits  of  the  State, 
was  the  Illinois  Herald^  established  at  Kaskaskia,  by  Matthew 
Duncan,  brother  of  the  subsequent  governor.  Tnere  is  some 
variance  as  to  the  exact  time  of  its  establishment.  Wm.  H. 
Brown,  afterward  editor  of  the  same  paper  at  Yandalia,  under  the 
name  of  InteUigeneer^  and  in  after  years  president  of  the  Chicago 
historical  society,  says,  "at  or  before  1814."  Gov.  Eeynolds  says, 
1809.  Hooper  Warren  explains  the  latter  statement  by  saying, 
"the  press  brought  by  Mr.  Duncan  was  for  years  only  used  for  the 
public  printing.''  Matthew  Duncan  sold  out  to  Eobert  Blackwell 
and  Daniel  P.  Cook  in  1816.  The  former  succeeded  Mr.  Duncan, 
as  public  printer,  and  was,  moreover,  the  territorial  auditor  of 
public  accounts.  In  the  latter  ofiice  he  was  succeeded,  in  the  fall 
of  1817,  by  El\jah  C.  Berry,  who  also  succeeded  to  the  same  office 
under  the  State  government  in  1818,  and  who  became  a  co-editor 
of  t\ie^  Herald.  In  the  hands  of  Blackwell  and  Berry  the  name  of 
the  paper  was  changed  to  Illinois  Intelligencer,  and  upon  the 
removal  of  the  seat  of  government  to  Yandalia  in  1820,  the 
Intelligencer  establishment  followed  it.  Mr.  Berry  relinquished 
his  interest  in  the  concei-n,  and  his  place  was  taken  by  a  brother 
and  Wm.  H.  Brown.  In  the  convention  contest  of  1824,  differing 
with  his  associates,  Mr.  Brown  withdrew.  The  Intelligencer  was 
long  an  ably  conducted  paper,  Mr.  Blackwell,  a  well  known  law- 
yer, being  for  many  years  its  editor. 

The  Illinois  Emigrant^  the  second  newspaper  printed  in  Illinois, 
was  established  at  Shawneetown  by  Henry  Eddy  and  Singleton 
EL  Kimmel,  in  the  fall  of  1818,  when  the  State  was  admitted  to 
the  Union.  James  Hall  succeeded  Mr.  EammeL  Through  this 
paper  Mr.  Eddy,  a  clear  and  vigorous  writer,  in  the  convention 
struggle  of  1824,  dealt  herculean  blows  in  opposition  to  slavery. 
The  name  had  been  changed  to  Illinois  Gazette. 

The  third  newspaper  established  in  Illinois,  was  founded  by 
Hoox)er  Warren,  at  Edwardsville,  in  1819,  called  the  Spectator. 
The  first  year  he  had  the  assistance  of  the  afterward  Hon. 
George  ChurdiilL  a  practical  printer  and  experienced  writer, 
whom  he  met  at  St  Louis.  Mr.  Churchill  retired  at  the  end  of  a 
year  to  his  farm  near  Edwardsville,  where  he  lived  until  quite 
recently,  ^poper  Warren  was  a  bold,  able,  and  vigorous  writer, 
and  did  much  to  defeat  the  slavery  scnemes  in  1824.    In  1825,  he 

'Paper  read  before  the  Chioago  HJst.  Society,  by  W.  H.  Brown  in  1860 
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sold  out  to  the  Bev.  Thomas  Lippiucott  and  Jerremiah  Abbot. 
Mr.  Warren  afterward  started  newspapers  in  Tarioos  places  in 
the  State,  but  never  with  the  success  that  his  ability  promised. 

In  September,  1822,  tlie  ^^Star  of  the  Wesf  was  started  by  a 
Mr.  Miller  and  sous,  also  at  Edwardsville.  They  had  just  come 
from  Pennsylvania  with  a  press  and  material,  seeking  a  location. 
At  Edwardsville,  while  stopping  over  night,  they  were  persaaded 
by  the  opponents  of  Mr.  Warren,  to  unload  and  set  up  their  press. 
He  remarks,  "we  had  a  lively  rime  for  a  few  months,  when  the 
"/8tor»  went  down.''  They  sold  in  April,  1823,  to  Tliomas  J.  Mc- 
Guire  &  Co.,  who  changed  the  name  to  lUinois  Bepublican.  Judge 
Theophilus  W.  Smith  and  Emanuel  J.  West  were  the  leading 
editors  during  the  convention  contest,  in  counteracting  the  influ- 
euce  of  the  Spectator*  It  was  discontinued  with  the  close  of  that 
campaign,  the  last  number  being  issued  Saturday  preceding  the 
election  in  August,  1824 

Li  January,  1823,  B.  K.  Fleming  commenced  to  publish  the 
Bepvblican  Advocate^  at  Kaskaskia,  which  was  the  organ  of  the 
pro-convention  party  during  the  contest. 

In  1826,  at  Oalena,  on  the  4th  of  July,  was  issued  the  first  num- 
ber of  the  Miners*  Journal^  by  James  Jones.  In  1832,  he  sold  to 
Dr.  Phillio,  wheji  its  name  was  changed  to  Odlenian. 

In  the  winter  of  1826-7,  Hooper  Warren  established  the  San- 
ganio  Spectator  at  Springfield.  Mr.  Warren  says  (letter  to  the  old 
settlers'  meeting  of  Sangamon  county,  October,  1859),  ^Ht  was  bat 
a  small  affair,  a  medium  sheet,  worked  by  myself  alone  most  of 
the  time.''  It  was  transferred  to  S.  G.  Merredith  in  1828.  In  the 
latter  year  was  started  at  Edwardsville,  the  IlliTiois  Corrector,  and 
at  Kaskaskia,  the  BepvhUcan,  In  1829  was  established  the  Cfalena 
AdvertiseTy  by  Kewhall,  Phillio  &  Co.  The  AUon  Spectator  was 
established  about  1830,  by  Edward  Breath.  .The  Telegraph  was 
established  by  Parks  and  Treadway,  the  latter  transferring  his 
interest  in  a  short  time  to  Mr.  BaUhache,  who  was  its  principal 
editor  for  many  years.  In  1831,  Simeon  Francis  established  at 
Springfield,  the  Sangamo  Journal^  which  he  continued  to  CMiit 
until  1855,  when  he  sold  to  Bailhache  and  Baker.  In  Chicago,  on 
the  26th  of  November,  1833,  was  issued  the  first  number  of  the 
Democrat^  published  by  John  Calhoun^  which  was  the  first  news- 
paper there. 

Literature  and  Literati. — The  literature  of  lUinois,  prior  to  1830, 
aside  from  mere  political  articles  in  the  newspapers,  often  wcJI 
and  forcibly  written,  was  confined  to  few  hands.  We  will  here 
mention  the  prominent  early  literati  of  Illinois.  Morris  Birheckj 
an  Englishman,  whom  we  have  noted  as  settling  a  colony  in  Ed- 
wards county,  in  1815,  wrote  home  sketches  of  considerable  merit 
regarding  the  advantages  of  Illinois,  which  received  a  wide  pub- 
lication and  were  afterwards  collected  in  book  form.  He  acquired 
considerable  celebrity  as  an  author.  7>r.  Lewis  C.  Beck  wrote  the 
valuable  and  well  known  Gazetteer  of  Missouri  and  Illinois,  which 
in  1823,  was  published  in  book  form.  Judge  James  Hall  was  a 
Philadelphian,  bom  1793.  He  settled  in  Illinois  abQut  1818.  He 
had  been  a  soldier  in  the  war  of  1812,  having  participated  under 
Scott  in  the  battles  of  Chippewa,  Niagara  and  Fort  Erie,  and  been 
with  Commodore  Decatur  to  Algiers.    At  Pittsburgh,  in  1817,  he 
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completed  his  law  studies,  resigned  his  commission  in  the  regular 
army,  floated  down  the  Ohio  and  settled  at  Shawneetown.  He 
had  already  devoted  much  time  to  literary  composition.  Here  he 
became  a  co-editor  with  Henry  Eddy  on  the  Oazttee,  He  also 
soon  attained  office  at  the  hands  of  the  legislature,  being  succes- 
sively prosecuting  attorney,  circuit  judge  and  State  treasurer.  In 
the  lirst  named  position  he  became  well  acquainted  with  the 
operations  of  the  gangs  of  villians,  counterfeiters  and  freebooters, 
which  then  infested  the  shores  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi,  in 
southern  Illinois,  and  which  doubtless  furnished  him  many  an 
incident  out  of  which  to  weave  his  "Border  Tales."  At  Yandalia 
he  started  the  Illhum  Magazine.  He  also  at  that  time  edited  the 
Western  Souvenir,  published  at  Cincinnati,  whither  he  removed  in 
1833,  and  became  connected  wi^i  banking,  but  he  pursued  his 
literary  labors  untU  his  death  in  1868.  Throughout  life  his  pen 
was  constantly  active.  He  wrote  with  great  facility,  and  his 
voluminous  works  evince  a  high  degree  of  literary  merit.  He 
early  became  distinguished  as  a  scholar  and  author  throughout 
the  United  States.  As  a  poet,  too,  he  was  rarely  gifted.  Among 
his  works  best  known  are  jierhaps,  "Legends  of  the  West." 
"Harpe's  Head,"  "Border  Tales,"  "Life  of  Gen.  Harrison,"  "Tales 
of  the  Wigwam  and  War  path,"  &c.  He  has  also  left  an  elabo- 
rate "  History  of  the  North  American  Indians." 

Rev.  John  M.  Peck,  D.  D.  This  distinguished  Baptist  divine, 
pioneer  and  historian  of  Illinois,  resided  for  near  40  years  on  his 
farm  at  Belleville,  known  as  "Eock  Spring."  He  came  to  Illinois 
about  1820.  There  was  no  man  in  all  the  west  who  traveled,  lec- 
tured or  wrote  so  much  as  he,  during  his  long  life,  throughout 
which  he  was  also  a  constant,  faithful  and  able  preacher  of  the 
gospel.  He  was  the  founder  in  1827,  of  the  "Eock  Spring  theo- 
logical seminary  and  high  school,"  and  became  its  professor  of 
christian  theology.  John  Messinger  was  professor  of  mathematics 
and  natural  philosophy,  and  Bev.  Joshua  Bradly  principal.  It 
opened  with  100  students.  In  1831  it  was  transferred  to  Alton, 
and  became  the  foundation  for  Shurtleff  college.  Dr.  Peck 
wielded  a  prolific  pen.  Among  his  voluminous  works  we  mention, 
without  order,  Tlie  Emigrants  Guide,  Illinois  Gazetteer,  maps 
&c..  Life  of  Rev.  John  Clark,  Tlie  Indian  Captive,  Life  of  Rev. 
John  Tanner,  Moral  Progress  of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  Life  of 
Bev.  Jeremiah  Vordeman,  &c, ;  but  the  work  which  will  transmit 
his  name  to  posterity  the  longest  is  his  revision  and  enlargement 
of  the  "Annals  of  the  West,"  by  Jas.  H.  Perkins.  It  evinces 
much  research  and  contains  a  very  accurate  history  of  the  nortli- 
west.  We  are  considerably  indebted  to  it  in  the  preparation  of 
this  work. 

John  Russell,  a  native  of  Vermont,  after  marrying  in  1819, 
removed  west,  and  a  few  years  later  settled  in  Green  county,  at 
Bluff  Dale,  a  beautiful  and  romantic  site  not  far  from  the  Illinois 
river.  Much  of  his  life  was  spent  as  a  professor  in  various 
colleges  in  the  west.  He  was  a  professor  at  an  early  day  in 
Shurtleff  college,  a  profound  scholar  and  chaste  and  elegant 
writer,  but  his  productions  were  not  voluminous.  Like. many 
authors  before  him,  he  was  unobtrusive  with  his  talents.  He  led 
a  quiet  and  retired  life  in  his  western  home,  but  was  ever  an  inde- 
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fatigable  stadent    His  literary  morceaus  were  often  set  afloat 
without  the  author's  name. 

Dr.  Peck  sold  a  manuscript  for  him  in  the  east,  a  magazine 
article  called  ''The  Legend  of  the  Piasa,^  representing  a  terrible 
bird  of  prey,  which  feasted  on  the  Indians,  under  an  injunction 
not  to  disclose  the  writei^s  name.  It  attracted  considerable  atten- 
tion, and  was  afterwards  translated  into  French,  as  original.  Dr. 
Peck  exposed  the  plagiarism,  to  the  great  mortification  of  the 
Frenchman,  who  resided  in  America.  One  of  Prof.  BusseFs 
fugitive  pieces,  called  the  ''Venomous  Worm,"  gained  a  wide  cele- 
brity, being  transalated  into  many  languages.  It  conveys  a  deep 
mom  lesson  in  allegory  on  intemperance,  and  became  a  standanl 
piece  in  our  earlier  school  books.* 

[Nona  —To  anttolpnte  a  few  yean,  we  fln^  Pegasus  also  bestrode  upon  the  level  ptadns 
of  Illinois,  several  regions  having  their  local  poets.  Kane  oountj  bad  one  apnarently 
enamored  of  the  solia  advantages  which  the  State  of  his  adoption  afforded,  ue  sang 
as  follows: 

'*The  Umber  here  Is  very  good— 
The  forest  dense  of  sturdy  wood ; 
The  maple  tree  its  sweets  affords 
And  walnut  it  is  sawn  to  boards; 
The  giant  oak  the  axman  hails 
Its  massive  tmnk  Is  torn  to  rails. 
And  fl:ame  is  plenty  in  the  State, 
Whien  makes  the  hunter's  chances  great— 
The  prairie  wolf  Infests  the  land, 
And  the  wild  cats  all  bristling  stand.* 

To  show  the  comparative  excellence  of  our  rivers,  he  sang  further : 

'*  Vye  gased  upon  the  wild  Scioto, 
And  wondered  where  its  waters  90  to;* 

But  thelUinolii 

**  Battling  onward  in  its  course. 
Doth  seek  the  Mississippi's  souroe'*— 

afforded  htm  no  suoh  misgivings,  for  it  will  be  perceived  that  by  a  poettolloense,  per- 
haps, but  in  defiance  of  natural  law,  he  runs  Its  waters  up  tLe  lussissippl. 

Politics  of  the  People — Manner  of  c(fkdueting  Campaigng — In- 
trigyss  of  Politiciana. — ^Regarding  the  political  sentiments  of  the 
people,  it  is  not  flattering  to  our  republican  pride  to  read  from  an 
accurate  observer  of  the  period :  "  Up  to  the  year  1840, 1  can  say 
with  perfect  truth,  that  considerations  of  mere  party,  men's  con- 
descensions, agreeable  carriage  and  professions  of  fnendship,  had 
more  influence  with  the  great  body  of  the  people,  than  the  most 
important  public  services.''t  But  it  is  more  humiliating  to  confess 
that  these  considerations  play  to-day  no  less  a  part  than  they  did 
40  and  50  years  ago:  and  they  probably  always  will  be  ibrmidable 
agencies  in  politics,  nowever  we  may  boast  the  intelligence  of  tiie 
masses. 

The  masses  did  not  expect  that,  nor  did  the  public  servants 
think  or  study  how,  government  might  be  made  conducive  to  the 
elevation  of  the  people.  To  advance  the  civil  condition  and  hap- 
piness of  society  was  an  object  foreign  to  the  purposes  of  legisla- 
tion. Government  was  tolerated,  and  its  forms  and  requirements 
acquiesced  in,  by  the  masses,  from  a  feeling  of  habit,  so  long  as  its 
administration  did  not  clash  with  or  encroach  upon  their  inter- 
ests, enjoyments,  or  personal  freedom  too  much.| 

^Reynolds  Life  and  Times.  f  Ford's  Hist 

±An  anecdote,  related  by  Bobert  S.  Blackwell  Bsq^  at  a  New  Bngland  supper  oa 
Pilgrim's  day  in  Chicago,  December  21, 1853^  mav  serve  to  illustrate  this  characteris- 
tic of  the  old  pioneers :  "  They  were  great  bee-hunters  and  had  a  custom  of  appropri- 
ating to  the  finder  all  bee  trees,  on  w&ose  land  soever  they  happened  to  be  growing. 
When  they  discovered  a  bee  tree,  without  leave  or  license,  tnoy  entered  upon  the 
land  and  out  It  down,  and  made  themselves  masters  of  the  hcney.  The  owner  seklom 
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Among  the  pioneers  were  also  many  adventurers  5  and  nearly 
all  inmiigrants  sought  the  new  country  for  an  easier  life  or  the 
accumulation  of  property.  Upon  governmental  aifairs  but  little 
thought  was  bestowed.  When  aroused  to  the  exercise  of  the  great 
privilege  of  the  citizen — the  elective  franchise — ^by  interested  dem- 
agogues, no  other  consideration  entered  into  the  act  than  to  either 
favor  a  friend  or  punish  an  enemy.  This  indifference,  so  unworthy 
of  the  citizen,  redounded  to  the  advantage  of  the  active  and  dili- 
gent place  hunters,  in  that  it  permitted  them,  without  molestation 
or  exposure,  to  i)erfect  their  "  pipe  laying*'  for  the  partition  of 
governmental  patronage.  There  were  no  great  political  questions 
to  divide  the  i)eople  prior  to  1832-3.  Politics  were  personal,  and 
snf&age  was  bestowed,  not  with  regard  to  public  welfare,  but  as  a 
matter  of  personal  favor.  In  such  elections,  the  ballot  system, 
which  in  denser  populations  affords  the  greatest  independence  to 
the  voter  in  eliciting  his  tnie  intent,  was  here  prostituted  to 
double-dealing  and  dissimulation.  Out  of  it  grew  what  was  known 
as  the  "keep  dark  Boon'*  system,  in  which  were  sacrificed  on  the 
part  of  both  office  seekers  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  people,  all 
principles  of  honor  and  sincerity,  by  mutual  deceptions  of  every 
g^rade  and  character,  f^om  which  the  most  adroit  intriguer  emerged 
with  the  greatest  success.  Promises  of  support  would  be  vio- 
lated as  fireely  as  they  were  made.  To  cure  the  evil,  the  legislature 
repealed  the  mode  of  voting  by  ballot  at  the  session  of  1828-9 

The  use  of  ardent  spirits  was  almost  a  universal  custom  with 
the  people,  and  "treating,''  as  it  was  called,  during  a  political  can- 
vass, was  a  sine  qua  nan  to  success.  Not  unfrequently  candidates 
for  office  would  give  orders  to  liquor  saloons  to  treat  freely  whoso- 
ever would  drink  at  their  expense,  on  certain  days,  usually  every 
Saturday  and  other  .days  of  public  occasion,  for  weeks  before  the 
day  of  election*  At  sudh  places  the  voters  would  congregate  from 
all  part«  of  the  surrounding  neighborhoods  on  "  treating  days" 
during  the  campaign,  riding  in  to  gather  the  news,  and  not  unfre- 
quently get  drunk  and  engage  in  rough  and  tumble  fights.  The 
candidates,  too,  would  often"  make  it  apoint  to  be  there  on  these 
days,  either  themselves  or  by  proxy,  and  harangue  the  "sover- 
eigns'*  uiK)n  the  issues  of  the  campaign,  in  a  convenient  shady 
grove,  the  auditors,  not  unfrequently  interspersed  with  ladies, 
seated  about  on  the  green  sward.  The  orators  would  thunder 
forth  their  claims  to  office,  mounted  on  convenient  wagons,  logs, 
or  stumps  of  trees,  hence  the  phrase  of  "  stump  speech.''  The 
"  vital  questions  of  the  day,"  discussed  at  these  meetings,  were 
not  measures  but  men,  and  consisted  in  bitter  personal  arraign- 
ments of  opponents,  often  of  little  general  concern.  Toward 
evening  the  crowd  would  disperse,  mounted  on  their  diminutive 

veatured  to  complain,  and  when  he  did,  the  Jarleewere  sure  to  punish  his  presump- 
tSoD  with  the  costs  of  the  suit. 

**  Well,  one  of  the  old  settlers,  to  whom  I  allude,  oame  to  my  ollloe  one  daj,  stated 
that  he  had  felled  a  bee  tree  upon  his  neighbor's  land,  alluded  to  the  old  custom  of 
conferrlmir  title  bjr  discovery,  and  that  a  suit  was  threatened,  and  requesied  my  ad- 
vfoe  in  the  premises.  I  replied  that  he  liad  committed  a  trespass  and  advised  him  to 
compromise  the  atlair.  He  left  the  offloe  in  high  dudgeon,  Baylna  as  he  was  departing, 
**  this  country  is  frettlnir  tood— d  civilized  for  me:  ril  make  tmoks  for  Oregon,  or  some 
oCher  country,  where  the  old  pioneer  can  get  Justice."  Mr.Blackwell  was,  with  other 
works,  the  author  of  "Blackwell  on  Tax  Titles,'*  an  excellent  standard  treatise,  held 
in  high  esteem  throughout  the  United  States.  He  was  a  native  Illlnoisan  and  self- 
made  man,  endowed  with  fine  intellectual  powers.  He  died  at  ChicagOi  in  186^  at  the 
early  age  of  88  years.  His  early  life  was  an  example  to  the  young  ad  aspiring— his 
middle  age  a  monument  to  self  made  glory,  and  bis  early  death  a  warning  to  aU,*Ohi- 
cage  JournoL] 
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horses,  galloping  through  the  town,  perhaps  reeling  from  the  in- 
fluence of  liquor,  huzzahing  and  yelling  for  their  favorite  candi* 
dates,  and  groaning,  cursing  and  berating  the  opposition.* 

The  pioneers  in  all  parts  of  the  State  exercised  a  great  influ- 
ence at  the  elections.  They  were  here  flrst,  claimed  superior  priv- 
ilege on  that  account,  which  was  mostly  accorded  to  them,  and 
knew  well  every  subsequent  comer.  They  were  unfortunately  in 
some  instances  not  only  extremely  ignorant,  but  governed  besides 
by  passionate  prejudices,  and  opposed  every  public  policy  which 
looked  to  the  elevation  of  society;  and  their  descendants  in  many 
cases  at  an  early  day,  were  no  improvement  on  their  prototypes. 
They  were,  as  a  rule,  brave  in  personal  combats  and  brawls,  and  had 
a'propensity  to  indulge  in  them.  They  arrayed  themselves  in  buck- 
skin breeches,  leather  moccasins,  raccoon  caps  and  red  hunting 
shirts  belted  at  the  waist,  in  which  they  earned  a  large  knife, 
whence  they  were  denominated  ^^ Butcher  Boys."  When  proclaim- 
ing their  bravery,  a  proceeding  of  which  they  were  not  chary, 
they  would  swear  that  they  were  ^^  half  horse  and  half  alligator," 
meaning  that  it  was  impossible  to  overcome  them  in  combat.  The 
influence  of  this  class  was  much  courted  by  candidates,  and  with 
these  and  their  i)eculiar  characteristics  thrown  in  the  scale,  success 
was  no  doubtful  resultt 

^^  Like  people,  like  priest" — ^public  servants  under  any  form  of 
government  ultimately  reflect  tiie  character  of  the  people,  for  they 
are  of  the  people.  In  the  legislature,  while  the  general  interests 
of  the  people  received  but  httle  attention,  all  manner  of  com- 
binations for  the  parceling  out  and  creation  of  offices  were 
formed.  Fat  jobs  were  engineered  for^the benefit  of  friends;  to 
^^  ring  legislation."  so  rife  in  modem  times,  they  were  not  stran- 
gers ;  the  ^^  good  things"  were  apportioned  by  disreputable  bav- 
gains  made  in  advance — indeed,  it  wdS  very  i^nch  as  it  is  at 
present — ^^  the  cohesive  power  of  public  plunder"  was  most  potent; 
and  the  possessor  of  the  greatest  capacity  for  tact,  blandishments, 
and  intrigue  generally  carried  off  the  lion's  share.  Governor  Foru 
relates  of  Samuel  Crozier,  senator  from  Bandolph,  ^^  a  remarkable 
example  of  pure,  kind  and  single-hearted  honesty,  after  serving 
two  sessions,  and  after  he  had  been  bought  and  sold  a  hundred 
times  without  knowing  it,  said  he  ^really  did  believe  that  some  in- 
trigue had  been  going  on.'  So  little  are  honest  men  aware  of  Ihe 
necessity  of  keeping  their  eyes  open,  in  sleepless  watchfulness,  or 
otherwise,  a  few  will  monopolize  all  the  advantages  of  govern- 
ment, and  it  will  be  done  in  the  most  unfair  and  corrupt  manner. " 
Good  laws  badly  administered  with  the  tacit  acquiesence  of  the 
people,  cannot  reform  any  government.  The  virtue  of  the  people 
should  both  demand  and  enforce  them. 

Militia. — ^The  militia  system  was  an  important  feature  of  the 
early  times  in  Dlinois,  both  during  its  territorial  and  State  organi- 
zations. Militia  duties,  viewed  &om  a  modem  stand  point,  doubt- 
less appear  droll,  if  not  uninteresting,  yet  at  the  time  when  the 
system  was  fully  in  vogue,  they  were  important  and  onerous. 
During  the  long  peace  which  the  country  eigoyed  between  the 
war  of  1812  and  that  with  Mexico  in  18^,  it  is  not  to  be  won- 
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dered,  as  the  system  also  became  the  common  target  of  much  wit- 
ticism aiid  ridicule^  that  it  fell  under  reproach  and  ultimately  into 
dkuse.  Yet  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  assert,  that  if  a  vigorous 
militia  system  had  all  the  time  been  maintained  up  to  the  break- 
ing out  of  the  late  rebellion,  perhaps  many  of  the  headlong  .fiascos 
of'  the  Union  forces  in  the  early  part  of  that  war  would  have  been 
avoided,  and  probably  a  year  of  the  war — expended  in  perfecting 
and  drilling  the  soldiery — saved  besides.  The  military  system  of 
Prussia,  which  in  the  late  war  with  France  has  brought  that 
country  forward  as  the  very  first  military^  power  of  the  world,  is 
noUxiug  but  the  militia  system  in  its  periiection.  While  the  sys- 
tem of  that  country  has  demonstrated  it  to  be  the  best,  it  is  also 
by  far  the  cheapest  mode  of  maintaining  a  standing  army,<for 
which  it  becomes  to  a  great  extent  a  substitute.  But  notwith- 
standing its  perfection  in  that  country,  Americans  could  never  be 
brought  fully  to  submit  to  its  dependent  and  onerous  duties, 
and  it  will,  perhaps,  never  obtain  any  considerable  foothold  where 
tiie  government  is  not  strongly  centralized. 

During  the  territorial  existence  of  Illinois  the  militia  proved  a 
valuable  auidliary  to  the  defence  of  the  country,  in  repelling  hos- 
tile savages  and  affording  protection  to  the  frontier  settlements. 
The  law  was  substantially  the  same  as  that  of  1819,  from  which 
we  subjoin  a  synopsis.  It  contained  equitable  provisions  for  draft- 
ing or  conscription — a  drafted  militia-man  was  known  as  a  ^^forced 
volunteer."  From  the  militia  sprung,  it  may  be  said,  the  mounted 
rangers  of  that  period.  An  early  &w  passed  at  V  incennes,  im- 
];)orted  for  Illinois  by  the  governor  and  judges,  and  subsequently 
adopted  by  the  territorial  legislature,  prohibited  all  commisioned 
officers,  except  justices  of  the  peace  and  militia  officers,  from 
serving  in  either  house  of  the  legislature.  This  placed  the  road 
to  x>olitical  preferment  in  a  manner  in  the  hands  of  the  militia,  ren- 
dering it  very  obnoxious  to  other  office-holding  aspirants. 

All  free  white  inhabitants  resident  in  the  State,  of  the  age  of 
18  years  and  under  45,  except  as  hereinafter  excepted,  shall  be 
enrolled  in  the  militia  by  the  commanding  officer  of  the  company 
within  whose  bounds  such  person  shall  reside,  within  ten  days 
next  after  he  shall  be  informed  of  such  residence ;  and  at  all  times 
thereafter  in  like  manner,  shall  be  enrolled  those  who  may  from 
time  to  time  arrive  at  the  age  of  18,  or  come  to  reside  in  the  dis- 
trict, being  of  that  age  and  under  45.  Such  enrolled  person  was 
to  be  notified  of  his  enrollment  by  an  officer  of  the  company,  and 
within  six  months  thereafter  he  was  to  provide  himself  with  a  good 
musket  and  bayonet,  fusee  or  rifie,  knapsack,  blanket,  canteen, 
two  spare  flints,  cartridge-box  to  contain  not  less  than  24  car- 
tridges with  powder  and  ball  suited  to  the  bore  of  his  musket  or 
fusee,  or  pouch  and  powder-horn  with  1-4  lb.  powder,  and  24  balls 
suited  to  the  bore  of  his  rifle :  and  every  enrolled  person  when 
called  on  shaU  so  appear  armed,  accoutered  and  provided,  except 
when  called  to  exercise  by  companies,  battalion  or  regiment,  when 
he  may  appear  without  knapsack  or  blanket.  Field  ana  staff 
officers,  ranking  as  commissioned  officers,  shall  be  armed  with 
sword  or  hanger  and  a  pair  of  pistols.  Company  officers  with 
sufficient  swoi^  or  hanger.  Officers  were  to  furnish  their  respec- 
tive commands  as  follows:  The  colonel  to  each  battalion  a  stand 
of  colors,  with  the  number  of  the  battalion,  regiment,  brigade  and 
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division  inscribed  thereon.  The  captain  was  to  furnish  his  com- 
pany with  drum  and  fife;  regimental  drum  and  fife-mi^ors 
to  furnish  themselves,  with  instruments  of  music  The 
officers  were  to  be  re-imbursed  for  these  articles  out  of 
the  regimental  fund  (fines  and  penalties)  upon  the  order  of 
the  regimental  board — a  slender  chance.  The  entire  militia 
of  the  State  was  apportioned  into  divisions,  brigades,  regi- 
ments, battalions  and  companies ;  all  to  take  rank  when  in  l£e 
field,  agreably  to  the  date  of  the  commissions  of  the  officers  in 
command.  Each  division  was  entitled  to  its  msyor-general,  with 
division  inspector  and  aids ;  each  brigade  to  a  brigcuiier-general, 
major,  and  aid-de-camp  who  was  also  judge  advocate  and  quarter- 
master ]  each  regiment  to  a  colonel,  lieutenant-colonel,  major,  sur- 
geon, surgeon's  mate,  adjutant  (ex-officio  clerk),  quartermaster,  ser- 
geant, drum-major  and  fife-major.  The  superior  officers  appointed 
their  subordinates,  and  their  ranks  were  defined  according  to  the 
XJ.  S.  army  regulations.  The  companies  elected  their  captcuns  and 
lieutenants,  and  tliese  appointed  their  subalterns. 

The  officers  must  be  citizens  of  the  U.  S.  and  this  State,  and 
take  an  oath  to  support  the  constitutions  of  both.  The  regiments, 
battalions  and  companies  elected  their  respective  superior  officers, 
who  were  commissioned  by  the  governor.  The  governor,  by  victue 
of  his  office,  was  commander-in-chief.  Provision  was  made  for 
one  company  of  artillery  and  one  of  cavalry  or  troop  of  horse  to 
each  regiment,  by  voluntary  enrollment.  In.  the  same  manner  a 
company  of  riflemen,  grenadiers  or  light  infantry,  might  be  raised 
in  the  battalions;  all  of  which  were  to  equip  and  uniform  them- 
selves in  manner  fully  pointed  out.  They  were  to  appoint  their 
officers  in  a  manner  similar  to  the  first-mentioned.  Companies 
were  required  to  muster  four  times  yearly,  on  the  first  Saturdays 
of  April,  June,  August  and  October ;  and  also  the  first  battalions 
of  each  first  regiment,  on  the  first  Mondays  in  April ;  the  2d  ou 
the  succeeding  Wednesdays ;  the  1st  battalion  of  the  2d  regiments 
on  the  succeeding  Fridays ;  and  the  2d  battalion  of  the  2d  regi. 
raents  on  the  succeeding  Mondays  in  each  and  every  year.  Begi- 
mental  musters  were  provided  for  similarly  to  the  above,  in  Septem- 
ber of  each  year.  The  evolutions  and  exercises  were  to  be  con- 
ducted agreeably  to  the  military  discipline  of  the  armies  of  the 
U.  S.  In  addition  to  these  times  the  commanders  of  regiments, 
battalions  or  companies,  were  empowered  to  call  their  respective 
commands  out  to  muster,  as  '^  in  their  opinions  the  exigency  of 
the  case  may  require."  The  brigadier-generals  were  required  to 
call  together  for  drill  or  exercise  all  the  commissioned  officers  in 
Apiil  and  September  of  each  year. 

These  repeated  musters,  it  will  be  perceived,  were  no  light  duties. 
Every  officer  and  soldier  must  appear  at  the  places  of  muster, 
armed  and  equipped  as  the  law  directed,  at  the  proper  time.  The 
roll  was  to  be  called  and  delinquents,  either  as  to  absence  or  im- 
proper equipments,  were  to  be  duly  noted,  for  which  fines  and  for- 
feitores  were  to  be  assessed  by  courts-martial,  ranging  as  follows: 

{>rivates  from  50  cents  to  $1  50 ;  commanders  of  divisions  for  neg- 
ect  of  any  duties  enjoined,  from  |20  to  $200 ;  commanders  of  brig- 
ades, for  disobedience  of  orders  or  any  duties  enjoined  by  law, 
from  $15  to  $150;  of  regiments  from  $10  to  $100;  of  battalions 
from  $8  to  $80 ;  of  companies  from  $5  to  $50.    Fathers  were  liable 
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for  the  floes  of  their  minor  sons,  guardians  for  their  wards,  and 
masters  for  their  apprentices.  Execution  was  to  issue  upon  the 
findings  of  the  courts-martial,  directed  to  the  hands  of  constables 
to  be  tevied  as  in  other  cases. 

The  lieutenant-governor,  judges  of  the  supreme  and  circuit 
courts,  attorney-general,  licensed  ministers  of  the  Gospel,  and 
jailors,  were,  in  addition  to  those  by  the  laws  of  the  U.  S.  ex- 
empted from  militia  duty.  From  time  to  time  acts  were  also 
passed  for  the  relief  of  Dunkards,  Quakers,  and  other  religious 
persons  conscientiously  scrupulous  against  bearing  amSs.  By  act 
of  Jan.  21, 1821,  such  persons  were  relieved  by  paying  $3  each  to  the 
sheriif,  and  the  entiy  of  their  names  with  a  statement  of  their 
scruples,  with  the  assessor  of  the  county.  But  when  detachments 
of  militia  for  actual  service  were  required,  they  like  others,  were 
not  exempt  from  the  tours  of  duty,  but  might  respond  by  substi- 
tute like  others. 

The  militia  was  liable  to  be  called  into  actual  service  at  any  time 
for  the  space  of  three  months  on  the  requisition  of  the  Executive 
of  the  U.  S.  in  actual  or  threatened  invasion  of  this  or  neighbor- 
ing States  or  territories;  for  which  purpose  the  number  required 
were  to  be  distributed  among  the  classes  (into  which  companies 
were  to  be  formed),  one  man  to  be  furnished  by  volunteering  or 
draft  out  of  ea#h  class ;  classes  might  furnish  substitutes.  The 
governor  could  exempt  the  militia  from  a  call  into  actual  service, 
in  such  frontier  settlements  as  in  his  opinion  their  safety  required  de- 
fence, and  make  such  further  provision  as  the  emergency  demanded. 
While  in  actual  service  the  militia  was  to  be  subject  to  the  same 
rules  and  regulations  as  the  armies  of  the  U.  S.,  and  to  receive 
the  same  pay,  rations  and  forage ;  but  their  transgressions  were 
to  be  tried  and  determined  by  a  court-martial  of  militia  ofBcers 
only. 

This  is  but  a  very  brief  outline  of  some  of  the  main  features  of 
the  militia  system  of  Illinois.  The  law  contains  many  sections 
and  is  a  very  long  one. 

Wliile  the  requirements  of  the  militia  systeim  in  times  of  profound 
I^eace,  without  the  stimulant  of  a  common  danger  to  aid  in  the  dis- 
charge of  its  onerous  duties,  were  perhaps  dull  and  irksome,  it 
nevertheless  afforded  to  many  a  budding  ambition  for  the  ''  bub- 
ble reputation  at  the  cannon's  mouth,"  ^^that  swelling  of  the 
heart  you  ne'er  can  feel  again,  while  with  fearless  hearts  though 
tired  limbs,  [they]  fought  the  mimic  fray."  The  military  titles 
of  general,  colonel,  &c,  of  many  of  our  public  men  of  the  period, 
from  1812  to  1846,  were  mostly  of  militia  origin,  and  had  little 
other  significance. 

The  imlitia  system  was  much  the  same  in  all  the  States ;  and  to 
come  down  to  a  later  period  the  x)eople  abhorred  it.  But  legisla- 
tures were  unwilling  to  disturb  the  time  honored  law,  which  in 
many  instances  had  been  the  means  to  originally  bring  them  per- 
haps into  prominence.  But  the  shafts  of  wit  and  ridicule  were 
hurled  at  it  with  such  effect  as  to  make  it  eventually  succumb. 
The  memorable  attack  of  Tom  Gorwin  in  the  Ohio  legislature,  by 
his  celebrated  ^^  water  melon  speech,"  is  familiar  to  every  school- 
boy. How  it  fell  into  disuse  all  over  Illinois,  we  do  not  pretend 
to  recount,  but  we  glean  the  following  account  of  the  means  used 
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to  bring  it  into  contempt  iu  one  place,  from  a  speech  of  Mr.  Lin- 
coln: 

^^  A  number  of  years  ago  the  militia  laws  of  this  state  required 
that  the  militia  should  train  at  stated  intervals.  These  trainings 
became  a  great  bore  to  the  people,  and  eveiy  person  nearly  was 
for  putting  them  down;  but  the  law  required  them  to  train  and 
they  could  not  get  it  repealed.  So  they  tried  another  way.  and 
that  was  to  burlesque  them.  And  hence  they  elected  ola  Tim 
Langwell,  the  greatest  drunkard  and  blackguard,  for  colonel  over 
the  best  mbn  of  the  country.  But  this  did  not  succeed  altogetiier. 
So  they  raised  a  company  and  elected  Gordon  Abrams  comman- 
der. He  was  dressed  iu  peculiar  style,  one  part  of  his  pants  were 
of  one  color  and  material,  and  the  other  difterent  He  wore  a 
pasteboard  cap  about  6  feet  long,  resembling  an  inverted  ox-yoke. 
The  shanks  of  his  spurs  were  about  8  inches  long,  witii  lowels 
about  the  circumference  of  common  saucers.  He  carried  a  sword 
made  of  pine  wood,  9  feet  long.  They  also  had  ^  rules  and  regu- 
lations,' one  of  which  was,  ^  That  no  officer  should  wear  more  than 
20  lbs,  of  codfish  for  epaulets,  nor  more  than  30  yards  of  Bologna 
sausage  for  a  sash ;  and  on  the  banner  was  bom  aloft  these  wo^ : 
*'  We'll  fight  till  we  run  and  run  till  we  die.'  This  succeeded  to  a 
demonstration.  They  were  the  last  company  that  trained  in 
Springfield." 
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1830-4— ADMINISTRATION  OP  GOVBRNOE  EBTNOLDS- 

The  Oabematarial  CandidaieSy  Uieir  Lives  and  Oharaeters — Tke  Cam- 
paign— The  Wiggins  Loan — Impeachment  of  Supreme  Judge 
Smith — TT.  X.  1>.  Ewing  Governor  for  16  days. 


In  August,  1830,  another  gubernatorial  election  was  to  take  place. 
The  candidates  were  William  Ejnuey,  then  lieutenant  governor, 
and  John  Reynolds,  formerly  one  of  the  associate  justices  of  the 
supreme  court,  both  of  the  dominant  party.  Since  1826,  the 
Jackson  party  had  been  regnant  in  both  houses  of  the  general 
assembly.  The  opposition,  or  anti-Jackson  men,  brought  forward 
no  candidate  for  governor  at  this  election;  they  were  in  a  hope- 
less minority.  In  Illinois  party  principles  had  not  taken  deep 
root,  nor  were  they  as  yet  well  defined  anywhere  by  the  position 
of  president  Jackson.  Those  who  were  ardently  and  uncompro- 
misingly attached  to  the  fortunes  of  Qen.  Jackson,  were  denomina- 
ted, in  the  political  slang  of  the  i>eriod,  ''whole  hog  men."  Mr. 
Kinney  was  a  strong  example  of  the  thorough-going  Jackson 
men.  Of  those  who  nominally  espoused  the  cause  of  Jackson, 
not  unmixed  with  policy  perhaps,  as  that  party  was  so  largely  in 
the  majority,  while  at  the  same  time,  tiie  support  of  the  anti- 
Jackson  men  was  not  unacceptable,  was  Mr.  Reynolds,  who,  it 
should  be  added,  however,  had  always  consistently  acted  with  the 
Jackson  party.  The  opposition,  influenced  not  so  much  by  any 
clearly  defined  party  principles,  as  a  dislike  to  the  strong,  arbi- 
trary and  personal  characteristics  of  Oen.  Jackson,  came  to  the 
support  of  Reynolds,  not  on  account  of  love  for  the  latter,  but  of 
their  hatred  toward  the  former.  Kinney  had  been  to  Washington 
and  witnessed  the  inauguration  of  president  Jackson,  and  was 
thought  to  have  much  agency  in  directing  removals  from  federal 
ofiices  in  nUnois.  It  was  reported  he  said,  in  his  i>eculiar  graphio 
manner,  that  the  whigs  ought  to  be  whipi)ed  out  of  office  'like 
dogs  out  of  a  meat  house."* 

Mr.  Kinney  was  born  1781,  in  Kentucky,  and  emigrated  to 
Illinois,  in  1793.  As  has  before  been  stated,  he  acquired  his  edu- 
cation after  marriage,  being  taught  its  rudiments  by  his  wife.  By 
unwearied  application  he  became  remarkable  for  intelligence  and 
business  capacity.  Shortly  after  his  early  marriage,  contracted 
with  a  most  estimable  lady,  he  removed  to  a  farm  a  short  distance 
northeast  of  Belleville,  and  before  long  Mr.  YonPhul,  of  St.  Louis, 
induced  him  to  engage  in  merchand^ing.    He  brought  his  first 
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stock  of  goods  from  St  Louis,  at  one  load  on  horse-back.  He  pros- 
pered as  a  merchant,  became  an  extensive  trader,  and  accumula- 
ted a  fortune.  Firmly  impressed  with  religious  convictions,  he 
early  became  a  member  of  the  baptist  church,  and  afterward 
forcibly  preached  the  faith  of  that  denomination  of  chiistians. 
He  frequently  had  the  honor  of  a  seat  in  the  legislature  where  he 
was  noted  for  close  attention  to  business.  He  was  of  a  social  dis- 
position, and  had  gathered  a  wonderful  store  of  pithy  anecdotes, 
which  served  him  a  good  purpose  in  electioneering.  He  was 
regarded  as  one  of  the  best  political  canvassers  in  the  State,  pos- 
sessing unbounded  energy  and  great  ambition.  With  his  strong 
partisan  bias  he  associated  a  rare  jovial  and  witl^  pleasantry, 
which  made  him  very  acceptable  in  his  intercourse  with  the  peo- 
ple. ^Notwithstanding  his  clerical  calling,  which  he  did  not  lay 
aside  while  in  quest  of  office,  he  availed  himself  fully  of  the 
worldly  practice  of  those  days  in  elections,  by  "treating^  with 
intoxicating  liquors,  as  did  all  other  candidates.  It  was  wittily 
remarked  of  him  that  he  was  invincible,  because  he  went  forth  to 
the  contest  ^'armed  with  the  sword  of  the  Lord  and  the  spirit." 
Tet  with  all  these  favorable  traits,  he  was  not  sufficiently  guarded 
during  the  canvass  in  his  sarcastic  utterances,  which  were  caught 
up  and  distorted  by  his  enemies,  to  his  disadvantage.  His  strong 
denominational  prejudices  and  clerical  calling,  indpced  him  oc- 
casionally to  berate  other  churches,  which  he  discovered  from  tiie 
drii't  of  things  to  be  arrayed  against  him,  often  from  no  other  than 
sectarian  motives.  He  also  arrayed  himself  in  opposition  to  the 
canal,  then  much  before  the  public,  not  on  account  of  its  intrinsic 
or  public  value,  but  because  that  great  improvement  would  send 
a  tide  of  '^Yankee''  emigrants  to  the  State,  which  he  and  his  ultra 
partisans  affected  to  despise  ever  since  the  defeat  of  the  proposi- 
tion to  introduce  slavery  into  the  State  six  years  before.  These 
sentiments,  inconsiderately  expressed,  did  him  much  injury  in  the 
campaign. 

His  opponent,  John  Beynolds,  was  born  in  Pennsylvania,  in 
1788,  of  Irish  parents,  who  removed  to  Tennessee  while  he  was  an 
infant,  and  to  Illiuois  in  1800.  In  early  manhood  young  Beynolds 
returned  to  Tennessee,  where  he  received  a  ^^classical  education," 
as  he  asserts  in  his  ^'Life  and  Times,"  but  for  this  assertion  no 
one  would  ever  have  suspected  it,  either  from  his  conversation, 
public  addresses,  or  writings.  He  was  reared  among  a  frontier 
people,  and  imbibed  their  characteristics  of  manners,  customs, 
and  speech — disliked  polish,  contemned  fashion,  and  was  addictea 
to  inordinate  profanity,  all  of  which  attached  to  him  through  life, 
of  none  of  which  he  took  any  pains  to  divest  himself,  and  much 
of  which  is  said  to  have  been  affected,  which  we  doubt.  These, 
garnished  by  his  varied  reading,  a  native  shrewdness,  and  a  won- 
derful faculty  of  garrulity,  make  him,  considering  the  high  offices 
to  which  he  attained,  one  of  the  public  oddities  in  the  annals  of 
Illinois.  His  imagination  was  fertile,  but  his  ideas  were  poured 
forth  regardless  of  logical  sequence,  evidencing  his  Milesian 
blood.  He  had  an  extraordinary,  disconnected  sort  of  memory-, 
and  possessed  a  large  fdud  of  detached  fact«  rolative  to  the  early 
settlement  of  St.  Glair  and  Bandolx)h  counties,  which  aro  embod- 
ied by  him  in  a  work  entitled  the  "  Pioneer  History  of  Illinois," 
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and  are  in  the  main  correct  and  valuable,  tliongli  badly  arranged.* 
He  Tvas  tall  of  stature ;  his  face  long,  bony  and  deeply  furrowed* 
and  under  his  high,  narrow  forehesul  rolled  his  eyes,  large  ana 
liquid,  expressive  oi  volubility.  His  nose  projected  well  down- 
ward to  his  ample  mouth.  He  was  kindly  by  nature,  treasured 
few  resentments,  and  was  ever  ready  to  do  a  favor.  His 
thoroughly  democratic  manners,  social  disposition  and  talkative 
habit  caused  him  to  mingle  readily  with  the  people  and  enjoy 
their  conMeuce.  He  was  much  in  public  life.  We  have  noted 
him  as  a  judge;  he  served  three  terms  in  congress,  was  afterward 
commissioned  (most  unwisely)  one  of  the  State  financial  agents 
to  negotiate  large  loans  to  carry  on  the  State  internal  improve- 
ments, visiting  Europe  in  this  capacity ;  still  again  we  find  him  in 
the  legislature.  He  always  claimed  the  staunchest  adhesion  to 
the  democratic  party.  In  1858,  however,  he  refused  to  follow  the 
lead  of  Douglas,  but  sided  with  President  Buchanan  in  his  efibrt 
to  fasten  slavery  upon  Kansas  by  the  Lecompton  constitution,  and 
his  hatred  of  Douglas  was  such  that  he  preferred  Mr.  Lincoln  for 
the  senate.  In  1^0,  old  and  infirm,  he  attended  the  Charleston 
convention  as  an  anti-Douglas  delegate.  Owing  to  his  age,  his 
extreme  pro-slavery  views  and  loquaciousness,  no  man  from  the 
north  received  more  attention  irom  the  southern  delegates  than 
he.  He  supported  Breckinridge  for  the  presidency.  After  the 
elections  of  October,  in  Ohio,  Indiana  and  Pennsylvania,  had 
foreshadowed  the  success  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  he  however  published 
an  address  urging  democrats  to  rally  to  the  support  of  Douglas,^ 
that  the  election  might  be  thrown  into  congress,  where  Breck- 
inridge would  succeed.  Immediately  preceding,  and  during  the 
war  of  the  rebellion,  his  correspondence  with  extra-Billy  Smith 
of  Virginia,  and  his  letter  to  his  brother-in-law,  J.  L.  Wilson  of 
Alabama,  which  was  widely  circulated,  evinced  a  clear  sympa- 
thy for  the  treason  of  the  south.  About  the  1st  of  March,  1861, 
he  urged  upon  Buchanan  officials  the  seizure  of  the  treasure 
and  arms  in  the  custom-house  and  arsenal  at  St.  Louis.  He  died 
at  Belleville,  May,  1865.  He  left  no  ;will,  and  his  fine  property 
descended  to  his  wife,  who  survived  him  but  a  few  months.  He 
had  no  children  by  either  of  his  wives. 

During  the  political  campaign,  Beynolds  professed  great  admi- 
ration for  the  character  of  Jackson,  though  he  was  not  accounted 
ultra  enough  by  the  real  Jackson  men  who  denounced  him  as  an 
'^outsider."  He  and  his  competitor  made  a  thorough  canvass  of 
the  State,  and  party  excitement  ran  exceedingly  high.  Much 
personal!^  entered  into  it,  and  bitter  reproaches  were  indulged  by 
the  partisans  of  the  respective  candidates.  The  press  was  loaded 
with  abusive  articles  on  both  sides,  and  hand-bills  were  scattered 
broadcast,  containing  distorted  re|>orts  bt  the  speeches  of  the  can-, 
didates,  and  all  sorts  of  scandalous  charges.  After  a  wearisome 
campaign  of  near  18  months,  Beynolds  was  elected  governor. 

But  with  regard  to  the  election  for  lieutenant  governor,  the 
same  result  did  not  obtain ;  it  was  the  same  as  four  years  before. 
Bigdon  B.  Slocumb  was  on  the  ticket  with  Beynolds,  and  Zadock 
Casey  w  ith  Mr.  Kinney.    Both  candidates  for  lieutenant  goveruor 

*He  writes  :  **ln  the  year  17M,  the  Morrison  family  emiirrated  to  nilnois.  They 
were  talented,  industrious,  and  became  very  wealthy.  In  the  same  year  the  horse 
flies  were  very  bad,  and  of  these  the  green  headed  ily  was  the  worst. 
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were  gentlemen  of  sterling  worth,  character  and  ability.  Slocnmb 
was  unused  to  the  not  uncommon  accomplishment  of  the  Ameri- 
can politician,  public  speaking;  nor  did  he  electioneer  much,  it  is 
said,  in  any  other  manner.  Not  so  however  with  Casey ;  he  waa 
gifted  with  the  power  of  charming  oratory,  Although  lacking  in 
thorough  early  education,  by  comprehensive  reading  he  had  stor- 
ed his  mind,  naturally  strong,  with  varied  knowledge.  He  had 
frequently  been  a  member  of  the  legislature,  and  his  fine  personal 
appearance  and  large  public  experience  gave  him  distinction 
throughout  the  State.  Like  his  colleague,  he,  too,  occupied  the 
pulpit  occasionally.  The  clerical  ticket  was  somewhat  injured  by 
the  fact  that  the  people  could  not  brook  the  worldly  aspirations  of 
men  engaged  in  a  calling  so  militant  to  honors  that  perish ;  but 
this  objection  did  not  extend  to  both  gentlemen,  for  Casey  was 
elected.  Governor  Casey  possessed  in  an  eminent  degree  the  com- 
manding tact  of  presiding  over  a  deliberative  body. 

In  his  message.  Governor  Reynolds  invited  attention  to  the  sub- 
ject of  education,  internal  improvement  and  the  canal;  urged 
that  congress  be  memorialized  to  improve  Chicago  harbor;  recom- 
mended three  public  highways,  commencing  respectively  at 
Cairo,  Shawneetown,  and  on  the  lower  Wabash,  all  to  terminate  at 
the  lead  mines;  the  completion  of  the  penitentiary;  winding  up  of 
the  old  State  bank^  and,  inocculated  with  his  predecessor's  theory, 
stated  he  was  "satisfied  that  this  State,  in  right  of  its  sovereignty 
and  independence,  [was]  the  rightful  owner  of  the  soil  within  its 
limits."  But  His  Excellency  advocated  no  hobby,  and  his  admin- 
istration was  not  strongly  personal. 

The  governor  was  not  in  political  accord  with  a  majority  of  the 
senate,  and  the  usual  conflicts  between  that  body  and  the  executive 
obtained.  The  senate  desired  the  removal  of  A.  P.  Field,  secretary 
of  State,  and  with  that  view  passed  a  resolution  requesting  his 
renomination — ^that  they  might  reject  him.*  But  the  governor 
refused  compliance,  and  would  neither  remove  nor  renominate  him. 
He  renominated  Henry  Eddy,  Sidney  Breese,  Thomas  Ford,  and 
Alfred  Cowles,  who  had  been  efficient  and  acceptable  prosecuting 
attorneys,  but  as  they  had  opposed  the  election  of  Kinney,  the 
senate  rejected  them  and  turned  all  out  of  office,  except  Tliomas 
Ford.  They  were  again  nominated  and  again  rejected;  but  after 
the  adjournment  of  the  legislature,  the  governor  reappointed 
them.  He  succeeded  in  having  his  choice  of  treasurer,  John  De- 
ment, confirmed  by  the  senate.  Dement  was  an  ultra  Jackson 
man,  but  had  supported  Reynolds.  The  incumbent  Judge  James 
Hall,  desired  to  be  retained  in  the  office;  and  although  an  anti- 
Jackson  man,  he  had,  as  editor  of  the  lUinois  Intelligencery  with 
much  power,  supported  Kinney  j  but  this  failed  to  avail  him.  That 
curious  political  posture  would  mdicate  both  aspirants  to  the  treas- 
urership  to  have  been  governed  in  tbeir  course  more  by  the  hope 
of  office  than  by  party  principles.  But  that  is  a  weakness  not 
peculiar  to  those  days  aloue.^ 

Among  the  measures  passed  at  the  first  legislative  session  of 
Reynolds'  administration  may  be  noted  the  adaptation  of  the  crim- 
inal code  to  the  penitentiary  system.  But  the  most  notable  measure 
of  this   session  was  the  passage  of  the  act  providing  for  the 

"Beynold^  Life  and  Ttanei. 
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redemption  of  the  notes  of  the  old  State  bank,  which  would 
matare  daring  the  cnrrent  year.  The  notorioos  <^  Wiggins  loan" 
of  $100,000  was  authorized,  and  if  that  proved  insufficient  to 
redeem  the  out-standing  notes,  the  residue  was  to  be  refunded  by 
issuing  State  stocks  bearing  6  per  centum  annual  interest.  This 
speedSy  raised  the  credit  of  the  State  and  advanced  its  currency 
to  par.  But  while  the  financial  standing  of  the  State  was  thus 
preserved,  the  honorable  members  who  actively  authorized  it,  it  is 
said,  sunk  beneath  the  waves  of  popular  indignation,  never  to  rise 
again  as  x>oliticians.  The  value  of  a  financial  character  for  the 
young  State,  or  the  disgrace  of  repudiation,  was  not  duly  appre- 
ciated  by  the  people.  Demogogues  availed  themselves  of  this  and 
proclaimed  to  the  people  that  their  representatives  had  corruptly 
betrayed  their  interests,  and  sold  out  them  and  the  State  to  Wig- 
gins for  generations  to  come.  The  members  quailed  before  the  first 
onset  of  public  indignation  as  if  stricken  with  the  enormity  of  their 
wrong.  Truth  was  crushed  to  earth  never  to  rise  again,  in  the 
case  of  these  politicians.  A  blight  swept  over  the  State  and  laid 
low  many  promising  buds  of  incipient  statesmen.  It  is  left  for  us 
at  this  day,  who  look  back  with  swelling  pride  to  the  fact  that  our 
State  has  emerged  from  every  impending  financial  crisis  with  her 
garments  unsidlied,  to  appreciate  the  merits  of  their  act.  only 
regretting  that  they  did  not  boldly  defend  their  course  and  hold 
up  to  public  scorn  the  unprincipled  demagogues  who  inflamed  the 
I>eople  to  the  contrary.* 

The  United  States  census  returns  of  1830  showed  a  population 
for  niinois  of  157,445,  and  in  accordance  therewith  the  State  was 
apportioned  into  three  congressional  districts.  Up  to  this  time  the 
State  had  had  but  one  representative  in  the  lower  house  of  congress. 
A  special  election  for  one  congressman  was  ordered  for  August  1831. 
at  which  Joseph  Duncan  was  elected ;  but  for  the  general  election  oi 
August  1832,  and  every  two  years  thereafter — ^it  being  provided 
that  congressmen  should  be  elected  one  year  and  over  prior  to  taking 
their  seats — ^three  members  were  to  be  elected.  Joseph  Duncan, 
Zadock  Casey  (the  lieutenant  governor,)  and  Charles  Slade  were 
elected. 

In  his  message  to  the  session  of  the  general  assembly  of  1832-3, 
governor  Beynolds  stated  the  ordinary  receipts  into  the  treasury 
for  the  two  years  ending  November  30th,  1832,  to  be  in  round 
numbers,  $1(^,000 ;  the  current  expenses  of  the  State  government 
for  the  same  period,  were^  in  round  numbers,  $90,000.  This  indi- 
cated a  healthy  condition  of  the  State  finances,  when  it  is 
considered  that  the  Black  Hawk  war  occurred  during  this  period. 
The  expenses  of  that  war  amounting  to  some  two  miUion  dollars^t 
were  however  assumed  by  the  general  government.  At  this 
session  the  first  earnest  efforts  were  made  to  build  railroads : 
several  charters  were  granted  incorporating  raiht)ad  companies, 
but  no  stock,  it  is  said,  was  ever  subscribe  to  any  of  them.  It 
was  proposed  to  build  a  railroad  firom  Lake  Michigan  to  the  Illinois 
river  iu  place  of  the  canal ;  surveys  for  the  Northern  Cross  road 
(now  the  T.  W.  &  W.,)  and  for  tibe  Central,  from  Peru  to  Cairo, 
were  also  proposed. 

*Ford'8  Hiatoiy. 
f  Brown's  nanolt,  «6 
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But  the  most  absorbing  topic  of  this  session  was  the  imi)each- 
meut  trial  of  Theophilns  W.  Smith,  one  of  the  associate  judges 
of  the  supreme  court  Petitious  numerously  signed  were  received 
by  the  house  charging  him  with  misdemeanors  in  office.  The 
house  voted  seven  articles  of  imi)eachment,  which  were  trans* 
mitted  to  the  senate  for  trial.  The  first  three  related  to  the  coiTupt 
sales  of  bircuit  clerkships ;  he  had  authorized  his  son,  a  minor,  to 
bargain  off  the  office  in  Madison  county,  by  huring  one  G^rge 
Kelly  at  $25  per  month,  reser\iiig  the  fees  and  emoluments  to 
himself;  he  did  the  same — ^reservmg  the  fees  and  emoluments — 
till  his  son  became  of  age;  and  to  subject  said  office  to  his  mil,  he 
had  made  api)oiutments  three  several  times  without  requiring 
bonds  from  the  api)ointees.  He  was  also  charged  with  being  a 
co-plaintiff  in  several  vexations  suits  for  an  alleged  trespass,  com- 
menced b)"-  affidavit  in  a  court  where  he  himself  presided,  holding 
the  defendants  illegally  to  excessive  bail  uiion  a  trifling  pretext 
to  o])press  and  injure  them,  and  continuing  the  suits  from  term  to 
term  to  harrass  and  persecute  them.  The  5th  article  charged  him 
with  arbitrarily  suspending  John  S.  Oreathouse,  a  lawyer,  from 
practice  for  advising  his  client  to  apply  for  a  change  of  venue  to  a 
circuit  where  his  honor  did  not  preside;  6th,  for  tyranically  com- 
mitting to  jail,  in  Montgomery  county,  a  Quaker  who  entertained 
conscientious  scruples  against  removing  his  hat  in  open  court;  7tb^ 
for  deciding  an  agreed  case  between  the  sheriff'  and  treasurer  of 
Madison  county  without  process  or  pleading,  to  the  prejudice  of  the 
county,  rendering  api)eal  to  the  supreme  court  necessary.  The 
senate  resolved  itself  into  a  high  court  of  impeachment  and  a 
solemn  trial  was  had,  which  lasted  from  January  9th  to  February 
7th,  1S33.  The  prosecution  was  conducted  by  a  committee  of  man- 
agers from  the  house,  consisting  of  Benjamin  Mills,  Murray 
McGonnel,  John  T.  Stuart,  James  Semple,  and  John  Dougherty'. 
The  defendant  was  represented  by  Sidney  Breese,  B.  M.  Young, 
and  Thomas  Ford,  subsequently  governor.  The  array  of  talent  on 
both  sides,  the  exalted  position  of  the  accused,  and  the  excitement 
thereby  caused  in  political  circles,  gave  to  the  trial  unusual  public 
attraction  throughout  the  State,  and  during  its  protracted  pendency 
little  else  was  transacted  by  the  legislature. 

The  trial  was  conducted  throughout  by  marked  ability  and  learn- 
ing. A  great  number  of  witnesses  were  examined  and  much 
documentary  evidence  introduced.  The  arguments  of  counsel 
were  of  the  highest  order;  and  in  the  final  summing  up  for  the 
prosecution,  the  chairman  of  the  house  committee,  Mr.  Mills,  one 
of  the  most  brilliant  orators  of  the  time,  spoke  for  three  days  in  a 
strain  of  unsurpassed  eloquence.  Pending  the  trial,  the  defendant, 
after  each  adjournment^  had  the  desks  of  senators  carefully 
searched  for  scraps  of  paper  containing  scribbling  concerning  their 
status  upon  the  respective  charges.  Being  thus  advis^,  his 
counsel  enjoyed  peculiar  advantages  in  the  management  of  the 
defence.  The  constitution  required  that  ^'no  person  shall  be  con- 
victed without  the  concurrence  of  two-thirds  of  all  the  senators 
present."  When  the  vote  was  finally  taken  upon  each  article 
separately,  22  senators  were  present,  4  absent  or  excused.  It 
required  15  to  convict,  12  voted  ^^guilty"  on  some  of  the  charges, 
10  were  in  favor  of  acquittal,  and  15  ^^voted  him  guilty  of  one  or 
other  of  the  specifications,  but  as  12  was  the  highest  vote  on  any 
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one  of  them,  he  was  acquitted.''*  Thereupon  the  house  of  repre- 
sentativeSy  well  conyinced  of  his  guilt,  immediately  passed  a 
resolution  by  a  two-thirds  vote  under  the  constitution  to  remove 
him  from  office  by  address;  but  this,  too,  when  reported  to  the 
senate,  failed  in  that  body,  and  Judge  Smith  retained  his  seat 
npon  the  supreme  bench  of  Illinois  until  he  died  about  ten  years 
afterward.f 

When  Lieutenant  Goyemor  Zadock  Casey  was  elected  to  con- 
gress in  1832  he  resigned  his  office  and  Oen.  W.  Lee  D.  Ewing,  a 
senator,  was  chosen  to  preside  over  the  senate.  At  the  August 
election  of  1834,  governor  Eeynolds  was  also  elected  to  congress, 
'more  than  a  year  iSiead,  as  was  then  the  law,  to  succeed  Mr.  Slade ; 
bat  shortly  after,  the  incumbent  died,  when  Beynolds  was  also 
chosen  to  serve  out  his  unexpired  term.  Accordingly  he  set  out 
for  Washington  in  I^ovember  of  that  year  to  take  his  seat  in  con- 
gress, and  Oen.  Ewing,  by  virtue  of  his  office  as  president  of  the 
senate,  became  governor  of  this  State  for  just  15  days,  when,  upon 
the  meeting  of  the  legislature,  to  which  he  sent  his  message  as 
acting  governor,  he  was  relieved  of  his  exalted  station  by  the 
governor  elect,  Duncan,  being  sworn  into  office.  This  is  the  only 
time  that  such  a  coiyuncture  has  happened  in  the  history  of  the 
State. 

*Ford'B  History- 

iSee  Seoftte  Joumaia  1888,  appendix,  for  full  proceedings  of  this  triaL 
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Chapter  XXXII. 
1827-1831— BLACK  HAWK  WAR 

1.  Winnebago  HosiiUties — Indians  unable  to  Beeist  the  Encroacik' 
ments  of  the  Miners ^CoaZitian  with  the  Sioux — Attach  on  a 
Steamboat — Com^Ued  to  sue  for  Peaxse. 

2.  Sacs  and  Foxes — Black  Hawh — KeoTcuk — Sac  Villages — Inva- 
sion of  the  State — Militia  and  Regulars  brought  into  Eequisitkm 
— March  to  the  Scene  of  Danger — Black  Ha/wk  eompeUed  to  en- 
ter into  a  Treaty  of  Peace, 


The  n\pst  frequent  cause  of  the  diflBculties  which  from  tune  to 
time  have  disturbed  the  peaceful  relations  of  the  white  and  red 
men,  has  resulted  from  a  desire  of  the  former  to  possess  the  hunt- 
ing grounds  of  the  latter.  Intrusions  upon  Indian  territory,  led 
to  the  war  with  Pontiac  and  that  of  King  Phillip,  11  years  after- 
ward, and  at  a  later  date,  and  farther  westward,  to  the  san- 
guinary contest  with  Tecumseh.  The  original  emigrants  from 
Europe  and  their  descendants,  requiring  lands  for  cultivation, 
purchased  large  tracts  from  the  Indians.  As  fast  as  these  became 
populated  others  were  required,  till  the  savages,  seeing  their  for- 
ests and  hunting  grounds  rapidly  disappearing,  endeavored  to 
re-possess  them.  The  Europeans  met  them  in  arms,  and  as  the 
result,  they  have  been  driven  from  river  to  river  ana  from  forest 
to  forest  till  scarcely  an  abiding  place  is  left  them.  The  last  effort 
to  resist  encroachments  of  this  kind,  was  made  by  the  Winneba- 
goes  and  the  Sacs  and  Foxes,  within  the  limits  of  Illinois. 

Winnebago  War, — During  the  latter  part  of  Governor  Edwards' 
administration,  the  Indians  on  the  northwestern  frontier  manifested 
symptons  of  discontent.  The  dissatisfaction  increased,  and  in  the 
summer  of  1827,  culminated  in  what  the  writers  of  the  time  style 
the  Winnebago  war,  an  affray  of  no  great  magnitude  but  the 
precursor  of  the  hostilities  under  Black  Hawk,  which  filled  the  na- 
tion with  alarm.  This  sudden  ebulition  of  savage  animosity,  waa 
the  unjust  occupation  of  their  lands  by  the  minera  of  Galena.  At 
this  period  large  number  of  adventurers  from  different  States, 
were  hastening  to  the  lead  mines,  andin  passing  through  the  coun- 
try of  the  Winnebagoes,  purposely  exasperated  them  witli  the  in- 
tention of  provoking  hostilities  and  securing  their  lands  by  way  of 
reprisal.  The  right  of  this  tribe  to  the  lands  in  question,  was,  how- 
ever, involved  in  doubt.  By  the  treaty  of  1804,  ^e  Sacs  and  Foxes 
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ceded  to  the  United  States  all  the  land  between  the  mouths  of 
the  Illinois  and  Wisconsin  rivers.  In  1816,  that  portion  of  the 
territority  lying  north  of  a  Une  drawn  west  from  the  southern  ex- 
tremity  of  Lake  Michigan,  was  retroceded  by  the  government  to  the 
OttawaSf  Chipi>ewas  ana  Potawattomies,^  the  Winnebagoes  not 
being  included  in  the  grant  Subsequently,  however,  a  war  broke 
out  among  these  tribes  in  regard  to  their  respective  boundaries, 
and  in  18^  the  commissioners  of  the  United  States  interposed  as 
mediators  to  re-acyustthem  and  terminate  hostilities.  In  the  new 
arrangement,  the  right  of  the  Winnebagoes  to  the  land  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  the  lead  mines,  seems  to  have  been  admitted,  although 
they  were  not  recognizea  in  the  preceding  treaty. 

But  waiving  the  question  of  title,  they  had  been  in  possession 
of  the  country  for  years,  and  believing  it  belonged  to  them,  re- 
garded the  intrusion  of  the  whites  with  the  same  intense  jealousy 
and  ill-will  manifested  by  civilized  men  on  similar  occasions.  Bich 
deposits  of  lead  ore  had  been  found  in  their  territory,  and  Mr. 
Thomas,  the  agent  at  Galena,  gave  permission  to  the  miners  to 
procure  large  quantities  of  mineral,  despite  the  remonstrances  of 
the  Winnebagoes.  The  savages  at  length,  finding  their  complaints 
unhe^ed,  attempted  to  eject  the  trespassers  by  force,  but  were 
themselves  repelled  and  greatly  exasperated  at  being  unable  to 
protect  their  property.  Assistance  from  others  was  now  their 
only  alternative,  and  for  this  purpose  they  sent  a  delegation  to  ask 
the  advice  of  their  principal  chiefs  north  of  Prairie  du  Chien.  An- 
other object  of  their  visit  was  to  secure  the  co-operation  of  the 
Sioux,  who  had  also  become  offended  at  the  Americans  and  only 
waited  an  opportunity  to  wreak  their  vengeance  upon  the  objects  of 
their  ill-will.  Some  of  their  countrymen  had  not  long  before  surpris- 
ed and  murdered  a  number  of  the  Ghippewasin  the  vicinity  of  Fort 
Snelling,  and  the  commandant  immediately  caused  their  arrest 
and  had  themdehvered  up  to  the  injured  tribe  for  merited  punish- 
ment. The  interposition  of  the  American  officer  was  prompted 
only  by  a  sense  of  justice,  yet  Red  Bird,  the  chief  of  the  tribe,  be- 
came greatly  offended  and  secretly  resolved  tpform  a  coalition  with 
the  Winnebagoes.  Both  tribes,  therefore,  had  grievancesto  redress, 
and  each  found  the  other  ready  to  strike  a  united  blow  against 
the  common  enemv. 

Accordingly,  while  the  Winnebagoes  were  in  consultation  with 
their  chiefs,  they  were  visited  by  a  messenger  of  the  Sioux,  who 
after  detailing  the  wrongs  of  his  own  tribe,  resorted  to  falsehood 
to  further  exasperate  his  auditors  against  the  Americans.  He 
informed  them  that  two  Winnebago  prisoners  confined  at 
Fort  Snelling,  had  recently  been  cruelly  murdered  by  the  whites, 
under  circumstances  which  demanded  immediate  and  bloody 
retaliation.  Notwithstanding  the  utter  mendacity  of  this  state- 
ment, the  Winnebagoes,  smarting  under  their  treatment  at  the 
hands  of  the  miners,  were  easily  persuaded  it  was  true,  and 
resolved  upon  revenge,  while  the  visitor  assured  them  that  as 
soon  as  they  struck  the  first  blow,  his  own  tribe  would  assist 
them.  They  accordingly  killed  2  white  men,  and  a  more  justifi- 
able pretext  was  not  long  wanting  for  them  to  strike  another  blow. 
On  the  30th  of  July  1827,  2  keel  lK)at-s,  laden  with  supplies  for  Fort 
Snelling,  landed  at  a  large  Winnebago  encampment  a  short  dis- 
tance above  Prairie  du  Ghien.    While  here  the  Indians  collected 
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about  the  boats,  doubtless  for  the  purpose  of  plunder  but  were 
foiled  iu  their  designs.    In  the  absence  of  other  weapons  the 
whites  made  them  drunk,  and  taking  advantage  of  their  helpless 
condition,  captured  several  squaws,  and  took  them  aboard  for  a 
purpose  too  base  to  mention.    Before  their  intoxicated  husbands 
became  aware  of  the  injury  they  had  sustained,  the  boats  and 
their  squaws  were  too  far  up  the  river  for  pursuit,  yet  several 
hundred  infuriato  warriors  now  assembled  with  the  determination 
of     meting  out  to  the  aggressors  the  most  severe  punishment 
when  they  returned.    In  due  time,  the  boats  were  seen  descend- 
ing the  river,  but  the  crews  aware  that  their  misdeeds  deserved 
castigation,  had  made  preparation  for  defence.    One  of  the  boats 
passed  by  unobserved  during  the  night,  but  the  other,  less  fortu- 
nate, was  assailed  by  an  overwhelming  force  of  savages,  who 
fought  with  a  determination  only  equalled  by  their  passion  for 
vengeance.    The  boat  became  grounded,  and  for  a  time  the  men 
on  board  seemed  doomed.    Directly  in  the  face  of  a  galling  fire, 
the  savages  succeeded  in  lashing  some  of  their  canoes  to  the 
unmanageable  craft,  but  when  they  attempted  to  board  her,  they 
were  beaten  back  into  the  river,  and  finally  retired  from  the  con- 
test   During  the  engagement  the  squaws  escaped,  and  no  doubt 
with  the  hearty  consent  of  the  boatmen,  provided  it  might  be  the 
means  of  drawing  after  them  their  infuriate  lords.    Two  of  the 
Americans  were  killed,  and  so  many  others  wounded,  it  was  with 
difficulty  that  Captain  Lindsey,  who  had  charge  of  the  boat,  ran 
down  to  Galena,  and  made  known  the  hostile  attack.    Dire  alarm 
at  the  reception  of  the  news  spread  among  the  miners,  and  in  a 
short  time  not  less  than  3000  men,  women  and  children  fled  to 
Galena  for  protection.    Exaggerated  reports  spread  rapidly  over 
the  country,  and  most  of  the  settlements  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  State  partook  of  the  fear  and  excitement  incident  to  an 
actual  invasion.    At  Galena  a  committee  of  safety  was  formed, 
te.mporary  defenses  were  erected,  and  in  pursuance  of  an  order 
from  Gov.  Edwards,  the  miners  were  formed  into  companies  and 
equipped  for  action.    A  regiment  was  also  raised  in  Sangamon 
and  Morgan  counties,  and  under  the  command  of  T.  M.  Neale, 
marched  to  tiie  scene  of  danger.    On  his  arrival,  however,  he 
found  the  war  virtually  at  an  end.    Gen.  Atkinson  with  000  regu- 
lars and  the  Galena  militia,  under  G^n.  Dodge,  hadx)enetrated  the 
enemy's  country,  as  far  as  the  portage  of  the  Fox  and  Wisconsin, 
and  compelled  the  hostile  savages  to  sue  for  peace.    The  army 
returned  from  Prairie  du  Ghien,  with  7  of  their  principal  men, 
among  whom  were  Bed  Bird  the  chief  of  the  Sioux,  and  Black 
Hawk  who  shortly  afterward  became  the  instigator  of  other  and 
greater    disturbances.     They  were    all  thrown  into    prison    as 
abettors  of  the  murderous  attack  on  the  boat,  and  suffered  a  long 
confinement  before  they  were  tried.    As  the  result  of  tiie  tardy 
trial,  some  were  acquitted,  and  others  convicted,  and  more  than  a 
year  after  their  incarceration  executed  on  the  gallows. 

In  the  meantime,  Bed  Bird  whose  proud  spirit  could  not  endure 
the  humiliation  of  confinement,  sickened  and  died  in  prison. 
There  was  associated  with  the  latter  days  of  his  life  a  romantic 
and  melancholy  interest,  different  from  the  usual  phases  of  Indiaa 
character.  He  had  always  been  the  favorite  of  his  own  people 
and  up  to  this  illicit  connection   with    the    Winnebagoes  the 
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ardent  and  unalterable  Mend  of  the  whitee.  Unlike  other  savage 
leaders,  when  his  allies  were  pressed  with  a  victorious  force,  he 
refused  to  desert  them,  and  voluntarily  gave  himself  up  to  suffer 
not  only  for  his  own  misdeeds,  but  for  the  common  offense  of  the 
tribe.  Clad  in  a  robe  of  skins,  and  bearing  a  white  flag,  he  rode 
into  camp,  and  with  dauntless  courage  and  an  unclouded  brow, 
placed  himself  in  the  hands  of  his  enemy.  Not  even  the 
restraints  of  prison  life,  although  they  impaired  his  health,  could 
obscure  tiie  native  vigor  of  his  mind,  and  when  called  on  by  white 
men  all  the  nobility  of  a  great  savage  lit  up  his  manly  features. 
Incensed  at  the  Americans  because  they  had  delivered  his  coun- 
trymen into  the  hands  of  their  enemy,  he  was  doubtless  the  secret 
instigator  and  ruling  spuit  of  the  war,  although  the  Winnebagoes 
committed  the  overt  acts.  This  tribe  now  completely  humbled,  in  a 
subsequent  talk  with  the  federal  authorities  abandoned  all  their 
lands  south  of  the  Wisconsin  river,  to  the  insatiate  grasp  of  the 
conquerors. 

Hardly  had  the  disturbances  of  the  vanquished  tribe  ceased  be- 
fore the  frontier  inhabitants  became  embroiled  in  difficulties  with 
the  Sacs  and  Foxes.  The  first  recognition  of  these  Indians  by 
the  United  States,  was  in  a  treaty  concluded  at  Fort  Harmer,  in 
1787,  by  Gk>v.  St.  Glair,  wherein  the  government  guaranteed  them 
its  protection.  In  1804,  Grov.  W.  H.  Harrison  was  instructed  by 
president  Jefl'erson  to  institute  negotiations  with  them  for  the 
purchase  of  lands,  and  shortly  afterward  a  treaty  was  ratified 
with  tiiem,  by  wh\ch  their  beautiful  country  on  Bock  river  was 
divested  of  the  Indian  title.  Again  in  1830,  a  third  treaty  was 
entered  into,  by  the  terms  of  which  they  were  to  remove  from  the 
lands  which  they  had  sold  to  the  United  States,  east  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, and  peaceably  retire  across  the  river. 

At  this  time,  Keokuk  and  Black  Hawk  were  the  two  principal 
chiefs  of  the  nation.  The  latter  was  bom  at  the  principal 
village  of  his  tribe^  on  Bock  river,  in  1767.  Possessing  no  here- 
ditary rank,  his  chieftainship  was  due  to  the  native  vigor  of  his 
character,  and  great  success  in  war.  In  early  youth  he  distin- 
guished himself  as  a  brave ;  and  in  the  many  fierce  conflicts  of  Ms 
subsequent  life  with  the  Osages  and  Gherokees,  he  never  lost  a 
battle.  When  the  war  of  1812,  broke  out  between  the  United 
States  and  Enghmd,  he  offered  his  services  to  the  Americans, 
which  from  motives  of  humanity  they  declined.  He  however, 
soon  found  patrons  among  the  British,  who  regardless  of  the  bru- 
tal attrocities  of  savage  warfare,  furnished  his  men  with  arms. 
At  the  instance  of  their  mercenary  agents,  he  succeeded  in  collect- 
ing 200  braves,  and  repaired  to  Green  Bay,  where  he  met  OoL 
Dixon  and  a  large  body  of  Indians  assembled  from  the  adjacent 
tribes.  Of  the  interview  which  followed  between  him  and  the 
British  ofiicer,  he  says :  ^^He  received  me  with  a  hearty  shake  of 
the  hand,  and  presented  me  to  the  other  ofiicers  who  shook  my 
hand  cordially,  and  seemed  much  pleased  with  my  men.  After  I 
was  seated,  Col.  Dixon  said :  ^Oen.  Black  Hawk,  I  sent  for  you  to 
explain  what  we  are  going  to  do,  and  the  reasons  that  have 
brought  us  here.  Your  English  father  has  found  out  that  the 
Americans  want  to  take  your  country  from  you,  and  has  sent  me 
aad  his  braves  to  drive  them  back.  He  has  likewise  sent  a  large 
quantity  of  arms  and  ammunition,  and  we  want  your  warriors  to 
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join  UB.'  He  then  placed  a  medal  around  my  neck,  and  gave  me  a 
paper  and  a  silk  flag,  saying,  ^Yon  are  to  command  all  the  braves 
which  are  to  leave  here  day  after  tomorrow,  to  join  omr  braves 
at  Detroit.'  Black  Hawk  fought  in  2  engagements  with  his  new 
allies,  and  annually  received  payment  for  his  services  up  to  tlie 
time  of  his  own  war  against  the  Americans.  From  this  circum- 
stance his  force  was  designated  the  British  band. 

Keokuk,  his  rival,  unlike  him,  remained  the  friend  of  the  Amer- 
icans. Notwithstanding  the  insatiate  passion  of  the  Sacs  and 
Foxes  for  war,  and  the  belief  that  they  had  been  injured  by  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  he  drew  after  him  a  majority  of  the 
nation,  and  thus  weakened  the  efforts  of  Black  Hawk.  In  diplo- 
macy and  judgment  he  was  more  than  a  match  for  his  brotiier 
chieftain,  and  as  we  shall  see,  through  the  influence  of  the  United 
States  whose  cause  he  had  espoused,  he  became  the  sole  chief  of 
his  people. 

In  accordance  with  the  treaty  stipulations,  Keokuk  and  his  fol- 
lowers remained  on  the  west  side  of  the  river.  Black  Hawk,  how- 
ever, actuated  no  doubt  partly  by  patriotism,  but  mostly  by  die 
ill  will  he  entertained  toward  the  Americans  declared  all  the 
previous  treaties  void,  and  in  the  Spring  of  1831  recrossed  the  Mis- 
sissippi with  his  women  and  children  and  300  warriors.  Every 
argument  had  been  used  by  his  most  prudent  advisers,  to  deter 
him  from  embarking  in  this  hazardous  enterprise,  and  even  the 
authorities  of  Canada,  with  whom  he  had  consulted,  counseled 
him  to  leave  his  village  if  he  had  sold  it.  The  government  of  the 
United  States,  desirous  of  preventing  bloodshed,  bore  with  him  a 
long  time,  hoping  after  due  reflection  he  would  abandon  his  rash 
design.  This,  however,  being  .construed  as  weakness,  he  was 
induced  to  believe  that  the  government  either  could  not  or  would 
not  attempt  his  removal.  He  also  aftected  to  believe  it  was  an  act 
of  cowardice  to  abandon  his  village,  and  thus  leave  the  graves  of 
his  fathers,  to  be  ruthlessly  plowed  up  by  strangers,  whose  rights 
to  the  soil  was  of  doubtful  authority. 

This  celebrated  Indian  town  was  romantically  situated  on  a  prom- 
ontory formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Mississippi  and  Eock  rivers,  and 
the  great  beauty  and  fertility  of  the  adjacent  country  made  it  the 
centre  of  attraction  for  emigrants  from  all  parts  of  the  countiy. 
The  village  was  capable  of  sheltering  a  population  6,000  or  7,000 
inhabitants.  The  houses  consisted  of  poles  wrought  into  frames 
and  covered  with  bark,  previously  prepared  by  drying  to  adapt  it 
to  the  walls  of  these  structures.  Seven  hundred  such  lodges  of 
various  dimensions,  the  largest  of  which  did  not  perhaps  exceed 
100  feet  in  length  and  50  in  breadth,  constituted  the  dwellings  of 
the  villagers.  About  700  acres  of  the  adjacent  prairie  was  sur- 
rounded by  a  fence,  and  the  enclosed  soil  cultivated  by  the  Indian 
women  in  com,  beans,  peas  and  squashes.  The  place  was  said  to 
be  150  years  old,  and  had  for  60  or  70  years  been  the  principal  vil- 
lage of  the  Sac  Nation.  On  the  one  hand  flashed  t^e  broad  wa^ 
ters  of  tibe  Mississippi  in  the  rays  of  the  evening  sun,  on  the  other 
the  rippling  stream  of  Bock  river  struggled  between  the  dark 
forest-clad  islands  which  obstructed  its  channel.  Hardly  an  in- 
dividual could  be  found  who  did  not  have  firiends  and  relations 
whose  ashes  were  reposing  in  the  adjacent  grave  yards.  Hither, 
in  ac*.cordance  with  an  immemorial  custom  of  the  nation,  bereaved 
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mothere^  wives  and  sisters  performed  annual  pilgrimages  to  pay 
a  tribute  of  respects  to  their  departed  relatives.  On  these  melan- 
choly occasions  they  carefully  removed  the  growing  vegetation 
from  the  mounds  and  addressed  words  of  endearment  to  the  dead« 
inquiring  how  they  fared  in  the  land  of  spirits  and  who  x>erformed 
the  kindly  office  of  mother,  sister  or  wife.  The  depositing  of  food 
on  the  grave  concluded  these  time-honored  religious  services. 

As  is  usually  the  case  with  rival  factions  brought  in  contacts,  the 
conduct  of  both  whites  and  Indians  admitted  of  censure.  The 
7th  article  of  the  treaty  of  1804  provided  that  as  lon^  as  the  lands 
which  are  now  ceded  to  the  IT.  S.  shall  remain  their  property  the 
said  Indians  shall  enjoy  the  privilege  of  living  and  hunting  on 
them.  These  lands  were  not  brought  into  market  tUl  the  year 
1829,  and  consequently  all  who  had  previously  settled  on  them 
were  trespassers,  having  violated  the  laws  of  congress  and  the  pre- 
existing treaties.  The  most  advanced  settlements  at  that  time  did 
not  approach  nearer  t^an  50  or  60  miles  of  Rock  river,  and  the 
lands  for  even  a  greater  distance  had  not  been  offered  for  sale, 
yet  the  government  disposed  of  a  few  quarter  sections  at  the  mouth 
of  this  stream,  embracing  the  site  of  the  village  and  fields  cultiva- 
ted by  the  inhabitants.  The  manifest  object  of  this  advanced 
movement  upon  the  Indian  settlements  was  to  evade  the  provis- 
ions of  the  treaty,  by  having  the  governmental  title  to  the  lands 
pass  into  the  hands  of  individuals  and  thus  obtain  a  pretext  for 
removing  its  owners  west  of  the  Mississippi.  The  white  inhabi- 
tants thus  introduced,  commenced  depredations  by  destroying  the 
com  of  the  Indians,  killing  their  domestic  animals,  and  in  some 
instances  whipping  their  women  and  children.  They  carried  with 
them  as  articles  of  traffic  intoxicating  liquors,  and  by  frequently 
selling  them  in  violation  of  law,  introduced  scenes  of  drunkenness 
and  disorder.  Some  of  the  chiefs  remonstrated  against  these  out- 
rages and  even  visited  the  house  of  a  white  settler  and  emptied 
the  contents  of  his  whiskey  barrels  on  the  ground,  to  prevent  their 
people  from  becoming  intoxicated  and  muMering  the  white  inhab- 
itants. The  Americans,  on  the  other  hand,  preferred  grave 
charges  against  the  Indians,  many  of  which  were  true.  Notwith- 
standing, in  1816  Black  Hawk  had  recognized  the  treaty  of  1804, 
and  to  use  his  own  expression,  he  touched  the  goose  quill  to  this 
paper  in  its  confirmation,  he  endeavored  to  deceive  his  tribe  with 
statements  that  their  lands  were  inalienable  and  that  the  previous 
cessions  and  treaties  were  fraudulent  and  void.  Again,  when  the 
government  surveyed  and  sold  the  site  of  their  village,  although 
the  object  which  induced  the  purchasers  to  pass  over  such  large 
scope  of  unoccupied  territory  was  hardly  justifiable,  yet,  when  the 
title  of  the  government  became  vested  in  individuals  the  right  of 
the  Indians  ceased  and  they  should  have  peaceably  retired.  Fur- 
tliermore.  Black  Hawk  and  his  band,  when  they  crossed  the  river, 
notified  the  whites  that  they  must  depart  from  the  village,  and  the 
latter  refusing  to  comply  with  their  demand,  their  property  was 
destro3'ed  and  they  suffered  in  person  various  indignities  at  the 
hands  of  the  savages.  A  petition  signed  by  40  persons,  was  sent 
on  the  30th  of  April,  1831,  to  the  executive  of  Illinois,  represent- 
ing that  the  previous  fall  the  Black  Hawk  band  of  Indians  de- 
stroyed most  of  the  crops  and  made  several  attempts  upon  the 
lives  of  the  owners  when  they  endeavored  to  prevent  the  depre- 
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dations ;  that  now  they  act  in  a  more  outrageous  and  menacing 
manner  and  their  number,  which  amounts  to  600  or  700, 
is  to  be  further  augmented  if  necessary,  by  ttie  Potawatto- 
mies  and  Winnebagoes.  A  few  days  after  another  petition  was 
sent,  which  after  detailing  similar  outrages  committed  by  the  sav- 
ages, states  that  if  relief  does  not  arrive  the  inhabitants  wHl  be 
compelled  to  leave  their  crops  and  homes.  Several  depositions 
were  also  presented  to  the  governor,  corroborating  the  above  evi- 
dence. B.  F.  Pike  stated  under  oath  that  the  number  of  warriors 
was  about  300 ;  that  they  had  in  various  instances  done  much 
damage  to  the  white  inhabitants  by  throwing  down  tiiieir  fences, 
destroying  their  fall  grain,  pulling  off  the  roofs  of  their  houses 
and  positively  asserting  that  if  the  Americans  did  not  leave  they 
would  kill  them« 

Governor  Reynolds,  thus  informed  in  regard  to  the  state  of  aflbirs 
at  the  mouth  of  Bock  Biver  and  believing  that  Black  Hawk  and 
his  band  were  determined  to  retain  possession  of  the  country  by 
force,  resolved  to  effect  their  expulsion.  A  call  was  accordingly 
made  for  volunteers,  and  when  it  became  known  the  whole  no^- 
western  part  of  the  State  resounded  with  the  clamor  of  war. 
Many  of  the  old  citizens,  who  20  years  before  had  fought  these 
Indians  in  the  war  with  Great  Britain,  still  survived  and  urged 
their  sons  to  appear  on  the  tented  field  against  the  same  enemy. 
The  exigencies  of  the  situation  demanded  that  troops  should 
reach  the  scene  of  action  in  the  shortest  time  practicable,  and 
therefore  the  10th  of  June  was  appointed  as  the  time,  and  Beards- 
town  as  the  place  for  the  assembling  of  the  forces.  No  county 
south  of  St.  Clair  and  east  of  Sangamon  was  included  in  the  call, 
it  being  impossible  for  troops  from  the  remote  parts  of  the  State 
to  meet,  organize  and  reach  the  place  of  rendezvous  in  the  brief 
interval  of  14  or  15  days,  the  allotted  time.  The  governor  circu- 
lated documents  among  the  x>6ople  and  made  speeches  showing 
that  the  defence  of  the  northwestern  frontier  required  prompt  and 
energetic  action.  Notwithstanding  it  was  the  most  busy  season 
of  the  year,  hundreds  abandoned  their  plows  and  cornfields,  and 
more  than  twice  the  number  called  for  volunteered.  It  was  easier 
to  obtain  men  than  provide  means  of  sustenance.  Cols.  Enoch  C. 
March  and  Samuel  C.  Christy  were  appointed  quartermasters,  who, 
being  extensive  merchants,  possessed  superior  facilities  for  obtain- 
ing supplies.  These  gentlemen  were  successful  in  the  discharge 
of  their  duties  and  provisions  were  in  readiness  at  the  appointed 
time  for  the  expedition  to  march. 

The  governor,  aware  that  General  Clark,  the  superintendent  of 
Indian  affairs  stationed  at  St.  Louis,  had  gfreat  influence  with  the 
Sac  and  Fox  tribes,  on  the  27th  of  May,  1^1,  the  day  on  which  he 
made  the  call  for  volunteers,  addressed  a  letter  to  him  requesting 
his  co-operation.  In  this  letter  he  states:  ^^I  have  call^  out 
about  700  militia  to  protect  the  citizens  near  Bock  Island  from 
Indian  depredations.  I  consider  it  due  the  general  government  to 
state  that  in  about  15  days  a  suf&cient  force  will  appear  before  the 
hostile  Indians  to  remove  them  dead  or  alive  west  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, but  perhaps  a  request  from  you  would  induce  them  to  leave 
without  the  necessity  of  resorting  to  arms."  On  the  28th  another 
letter  was  sent  to  General  Gaines  at  Jefferson  Barracks,  in  whidi 
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he  also  stated:  ^<I  have  received  undoubted  information  that  the 
section  of  the  State  near  Bock  Island  is  actually  invaded  by  hostile 
bands  of  Indians  headed  by  Black  Hawk,  and  in  order  to  repel 
the  invasion  and  protect  the  citizens  of  the  State,  I  have,  under  the 
provisions  of  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  and  the  laws 
of  this  State,  called  out  the  militia  to  .the  number  of  700  men,  who 
will  be  mounted  and  ready  for  service  in  a  very  short  time.  I  con- 
sider it  my  duty  to  lay  before  you  the  above  information  that  you 
may  adopt  sudi  measures  as  you  deem  just  and  proper."  Both 
generals  Ckunes  and  Clark  considered  tiie  precaution  of  raising 
troops  pursued  by  governor  Beynolds  unnecessary,  believing  that 
the  forces  of  the  regolar  army  were  sufficient  to  protect  the  ^ntier 
settlements.  On  tiie  2d  of  June,  general  Gaines  replied  to  His 
Excellency  that  he  had  ordered  10  companies  to  Bock  Island,  6 
from  Jefferson  Barracks  and  4  &om  Prairie  dn  Chien,  which  he 
deemed  sufficient  for  the  protection  of  the  frontiers,  that  if  the 
entire  Sac  and  Fox  nation  and  other  tribes  united  with  the  bimd 
of  Black  Hawk,  he  would  call  on  him  for  additional  forces  to 
repel  the  invasion,  but  did  not  regard  it  necessary  at  that  time. 

Accompanied  by  six  companies  from  the  barracks,  Gten.  Gaines 
passed  up  the  river  in  a  steamboat  to  Fort  Armstrong,  situated  on 
Bock  Island,  and  on  the  7th  of  June  a  council  was  held  with  the 
Indians.  Black  Hawk,  Keokuk,  Wapello,  and  a  number  of  other 
chiefs  and  braves  were  present  G^n.  Gaines  stated  in  council 
that  the  President  was  displeased  because  the  Sacs  on  Bock  river 
reftised  to  depart,  that  t^eir  great  father  only  required  that  which 
was  reasonable  when  he  insisted  that  they  should  remove  west  of 
the  river.  Black  Hawk  replied  by  assertingthat  they  had  never  sold 
their  land  and  they  were  determined  never  to  abandon  them.  Gen. 
(}aines  thereupon  inquired,  ^^  Who  is  Black  Hawkf  is  he  a  chief, 
and  why  does  he  sit  in  councilf  Black  Hawk  then  arose  from  his 
seat,  and  gathering  his  blanket  around  him  stalked  out  of  the  room 
without  deigning  a  reply.  When  the  council  reconvened  on  the 
following  morning  Black  Hawk  was  again  present  and  said:  <^My 
fiather,  you  inquired  yesterday  who  is  Black  Hawk,  and  why  does 
he  sit  among  the  chiefs.  I  will  tell  you  who  I  am.  I  am  a  Sac.  My 
£ather  was  a  Sac  I  am  a  warrior  and  so  was  my  father.  Ask  those 
young  braves  who  have  followed  me  to  battle  and  they  will  tell  you 
who  Black  Hawk  is.  Provoke  our  people  to  war  and  you  will  learn 
who  Black  Hawk  is." 

The  result  of  the  conference  was  that  Black  Hawk  refused  to 
leave,  and  Gen.  Gaines  informed  him  that  if  he  and  his  band  were 
not  on  the  west  side  of  the  Mississippi  in  a  short  time  he  would  be 
compelled  to  remove  him  by  force.  GHie  American  commander 
also  wrote  to  governor  Besmolds  requesting  the  assistance  of  the 
volunteers  and  intimating  that  it  might  l^  necessary  to  call  for 
more  troops  as  Black  Hawk  was  Endeavoring  to  secure  the  co- 
operation of  the  neighboring  tribes.  It  was  hoped  that  by  this 
augnaentation  of  the  forces  the  Indians  might  be  intimidated,  and 
thus  prevent  the  effusion  of  blood,  and  in  case  of  actual  conflict 
the  army  would  be  enabled  to  act  with  greater  efficiency. 

Great  enthusiasm  was  exhibited  by  the  people  in  jresi)onding  to 
the  call  for  troops,  and  instead  of  700,  1600  men  offered  their  ser- 
vices. 'AH  were  eager  to  enlist  having  made  arrangements  on 
leaving  home  to  remain  and  take  a  part  in  the  expedition.    The 
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eutire  number  could  be  provisioued  aud  equipped,  aud  it  was  deemed 
folly  to  appear  on  tlie  field  without  a  force  sufficiently  large  wben 
one  more  imposing  and  adequate  could  be  secured.  Among  the 
volunteers  were  many  of  the  best  and  most  energetic  citizens  of  the 
State,  a  number  of  whom  afterward  attained  celebrity  and  still  live 
to  enjoy  the  respect  of  their  Qountiymen.  The  whole  force  consisted 
of  one  brigade,  ecabdivided  into  two  regiments,  and  a  spy  and  odd 
battalion.  The  governor,  who  accompanied  theexpedition,  appointed 
Joseph  Duncan,  then  a  member  of  congress,  brigadier  general  to 
command  the  entire  brigade,  and  Samuel  Whitesides  a  m%ior  to 
command  the  spy  battalion.  The  other  officers,  not  being  regarded 
so  essential  to  the  success  of  the  campaign,  were  elected  by  the 
volunteers. 

Col.  James  D.  Henry  was  chosen  to  command  the  first  regiment, 
Col.  Daniel  Lieb  the  second,  and  major  Nathaniel  Buckmaster  the 
odd  battalion.  Thus  organized  and  furnished  with  the  necessary 
supplies,  the  brigade  left  their  encampment  near  Bushville  on  the 
15th  of  June  for  the  seat  of  the  Indian  disturbances.  Although 
not  highly  disciplined,  it  was  the  largest  mUitaiy  force  that  had 
ever  assembled  in  the  State,  and  made  a  very  imposing  appearance 
in  its  march  over  the  then  broad  expanse  of  prairie  wilderness. 
Eager  for  a  fray  with  the  Indians  the  utmost  vigilance  was  re- 
quired on  the  part  of  the  officers,  to  keep  the  men  from  indiscrimi- 
nately killing  every  straggling  savage  they  encountered  in  their 
pleasant  journey  of  four  days  to  the  Mississippi  A  halt  was  made 
on  its  banks  eight  miles  below  the  old  Sac  village,  where  they  were 
met  by  a  steamboat  coutaiuing  provisions,  in  charge  of  general 
Gaines,  who  received  them  into  the  service  of  the  United  States. 
A  beautiful  site  was  selected  for  an  encampment,  and  as  a  battle 
was  considered  imminent,  the  greatest  watchfulness  was  exercised 
during  the  night  to  guard  against  surprise,  but  no  disturbance 
occured.  Here  generals  Duncan  and  Gaines  concerted  measures 
of  attack;  the  latter  officer  having  been  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Indian  town  for  some  time,  thus  became  acquainted  with  the  topo- 
graphy of  the  place.  Previous  to  the  arrival  of  the  volunteers  he 
had  possessed  and  fortified  with  cannon  a  commanding  bluff  in 
range  of  the  village,  ami  in  another  direction  had  posted  a  strong 
force  of  regulars  to  aid  if  necessary  in  the  conflict.  In  accord- 
ance with  the  plan  adopted,  on  the  following  morning  General 
Gaines  with  a  force  of  regulars  and  cannon  steamed  up  the  river 
in  the  boat,  while  the  volunteers  marched  across  the  country,  both 
forming  a  junction  at  Woodruff's  Islands  in  the  channel  of  tJie 
river  opposite  the  Sac  village.  The  boat  having  come  within 
range  of  the  island,  fired  several  rounds  of  grape  and  canister  into 
the  dense  growth  of  timber  and  thickets  to  test  the  presence  of  the 
Indians,  who  it  was  feared  might  be  concealed  among  them,  to 
intercept  the  passage  of  the  volunteers  across  the  stream.  The 
spy  battalion,  followed  by  the  main  body  of  the  forces  in  three 
columns,  passed  over  a  slough  to  the  island,  when  it  was  discovered 
that  the  rapid  elevation  of  3ie  land  from  the  water  had  prevented 
the  shot  taking  effect  more  than  100  yards  &om  the  shore.  Owing 
.to  this  circumstance  the  Indians  might  have  been  concealed  in  full 
force  without  being  discovered.  Fortunately  no  enemy  was  found, 
for  the  voluuteers  became  so  completely  bewildered  in  the  tangled 
thickets  as  to  disqualify  them  for  eftective  resistance,  and  in  case 
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of  an  attack  the  artillery  looking  down  from  the  blnffis  on  what 
woald  have  been  the  battle  field,  was  too  far  away  to  distinguish 
fiiends  fix>ni  foes.  On  arriving  at  the  river  between  the  island  and 
town,  it  proved  to  be  a  deep,  bold  stream  at  that  point  unfordable, 
and  hence  the  progress  of  the  troops  was  delayed  till  scows  could 
be  procured  to  ferry  them  over.  When  the  town  was  finally  entered 
it  was  found  deserted*  the  inhabitants  having  the  previous  night 
crossed  to  the  west  side  of  the  Mississippi.  It  was  supposed  t£at 
Grenerals  Duncan  and  Gaines,  before  leaving  camp,  beheved  that 
the  Indians  would  abandon  their  village,  and  now  that  such  was 
the  case,  it  served  to  explain  the  apparent  neglect  in  ascertaiuing 
the  presence  of  Indians  and  the  seemingly  unfavorable  disposition 
of  the  forces.  General  Gaines  appears  to  have  been  an  efficient 
officer,  anxious  to  settle  the  difficulties  without  the  effusion  of 
blood,  and  great  credit  was  undoubtedly  due  Governor  Keynolds 
and  General  Duncan  for  the  promptness  with  which  the  troops 
were  called  out,  organized  and  marched  to  the  seat  of  war. 

The  number  of  warriors  who  fied  across  the  Mississippi  could 
never  be  definitely  ascertained.  Many  of  the  straggling  and 
disaffected  Winnebagoes,  and  Fotawattomies,  doubtless  United 
with  the  band  of  Black  Hawk,  and  x)erhaps  the  number  amounted 
to  from  400  to  600,  The  Indians  having  escaped  without  injury, 
the  volunteers  took  vengeance  on  the  village  by  burning  it  to  the 
ground,  although  the  dwellings  would  have  sheltered  them  from 
the  incessant  rains  which  prevailed  during  the  day.  ^^  Thus 
perished  this  ancient  village  which  had  been  the  delightful  home 
of  6000  or  7000  Indians,  where  generation  after  generation  had 
been  bom,  had  died  and  been  buried,  where  the*  old  men  had 
taught  wisdom  to  the  youth,  whence  the  Indian  youth  had  often 
gone  out  in  parties  to  hunt  or  to  war,  and  returned  in  triumph  to 
dance  around  the  spoils  of  the  forest  or  the  scalps  of  the  enemy, 
and  where  the  dark-eyed  Indian  maidens,  by  their  presence  and 
charms,  had  made  it  a  scene  of  delightful  enchantment  to  many 
an  admiring  warrior.''* 

Black  Hawk  and  his  warriors  having  departed  the  night  preceding 
the  destruction  of  their  village,  encamped  on  the  west  bank  of  the 
Mississippi,  while  the  Americans  took  a  i)08ition  12  miles  above 
where  Eock  Island  now  stands.  Gen.  Gaines  sent  an  order  to 
Black  Hawk,  requiring  him  and  his  band  to  return  and  enter  into 
a  treaty  of  peace,  or  he  would  move  on  them  with  all  the  troops 
under  his  command.  Several  days  afterward  some  of  the  chiefs 
made  their  appearance,  but  Black  Hawk  and  the  majority  of  them 
refusing  to  come,  a  more  peremptory  demand  was  made,  which 
had  the  desired  effect.  He  and  about  30  chiefs  of  the  British 
band  of  the  ^acs,  now  came  and  in  full  council  with  Gen.  Gaines, 
and  Gov.  Beynolds,  on  the  30th  of  June,  1831,  signed  an  agree- 
ment of  which  the  following  is  the  first  article. 

'^The  British  band  of  the  Sac  Indians,  are  required  peaceably  to 
submit  to  the  authority  of  the  friendly  chiefs  and  braves  of  the 
united  Sac  and  Fox  nations,  and  at  all  times  hereafter  to  reside 
and  hunt  with  them  upon  their  own  lands,  west  of  the  Mississippi 
river,  and  to  be  obedient  to  their  laws  and  treaties,  and  no  one  or 
more  shall  ever  be  permitted  to  recross  said  river,  to  the  usual 
place  of  residence,  nor  any  part  of  their  old  hunting  grounds  east 
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of  the  Mississippi,  withoat  permission  of  the  president  of  the 
United  States  or  governor  of  the  State  of  Illinois.'' 

The  truism  that  the  brave  are  mercifdl,  was  well  illostrated  by 
the  treatment  extended  by  G^n.  Gaines  and  Qov.  Reynolds  to  the 
vanquished  and  unfortunate  liidians,  after  the  conclusion  of  the 
treaty.  The  larger  part  of  the  invading  force  had  been  deluded 
by  listening  to  the  bad  counsel  of  Black  Hawk  and  other  leaders, 
and  as  a  consequence,  their  helpless  women  and  children,  were  then 
destitute  of  food  and  clothing.  Gov.  Reynolds  in  a  conversation 
on  the  subject  remarked,  ^'I  presume  this  is  the  last  time  the  gov- 
ernment mil  have  any  trouble  with  these  Indians ;  the  women  and 
children  are  not  so  much  to  blame,  and  a  support  for  them  one 
summer,  wUl  be  nothing  to  the  United  States.  The  government 
has  possessed  their  fine  country,  and  I  cannot  rest  satisfied  to 
leave  them  in  a  starving  condition."  Provisions  were  accordingly 
distribntiCd  among  them  at  stated  periods,  exceeding  in  amount 
the  quantity  they  would  have  raised.  The  volunteers  seeing  tiiis 
exhibition  of  charity,  ridiculed  the  adjustment  of  the  Indian  dif- 
ficulties by  calling  it  a  com  treaty,  and  saying,  ^<we  give  them 
bread,  when  we  ought  to  give  them  lead.'' 

The  enemy  being  apparentiy  humbled  and  quiet  restored,  tiie 
army  was  disbanded  and  returned  home  in  the  best  of  spirits,  not 
a  single  person,  by  disease,  accident  or  otherwise^  having  lost  his 
life. 


Chaftbe  xxxni 

1832— SBOOmD  CAMPAIGN  OP  THE  WAR. 

Black  Hawk  induced  by  White  Claud  to  reeross  the  Misrissigpi — 
Befusee  to  obey  the  order  of  Gen.  Atkinson  to  return — State  Forces 
re-organized — Marc^  to  Bock  Bvver  and  unite  with  the  Beffulars — 
Army  proceeds  up  the  river  in  pursuit  of  the  enemy — BoMle  of 
S/Hlman^s  Bun — OaU  for  fresh  troops — The  old  forces  disbanded. 


Prior  to  the  expulsion  of  the  Indians  from  their  village,  !Naopox>e| 
a  chief  of  the  British  band  and  second  in  command  to  Biack 
Hawk,  had  started  on  a  visit  to  Maiden  to  consult  his  English 
father  concerning  the  right  of  the  Indians  to  retake  possession  of 
their  lands  on  !^>Gk  river.  According  to  his  statement,  he  was 
advised  by  the  autitiorities  at  Maiden  tiiat  the  Americans,  without 
a  previous  purchase,  could  not  take  possession  of  their  lands.  On 
liis  return  he  also  visited  Wa-bo-kies-shiek  or  White  Cloud,  the 
prophet  of  the  Winnebagoes.  His  home  was  a  village  bearing  the 
name  of  Prophetstown.  situated  on  Bock  river,  35  miles  from  its 
moutli.  Like  the  propnet  of  the  Wabash,  he  had  great  influence 
with  his  countrymen.  He  was  a  stout,  shrewd  looking  Indian, 
about  40  years  of  age  and  claimed  that  one  of  his  parents  was  a 
Sac  and  the  other  a  Winnebago.  A  full  and  flowing  suit  of  long 
hair  graced  his  head,  which  was  susmounted  by  a  wlute  head-dress 
several  inches  in  height,  resembling  a  turban  and  emblamatio  of 
his  profession.  Sagacity  and  cunning  were  prominent  traits  of 
his  character  and  essential  to  the  prophetic  pretensions  by  which 
he  imposed  on  the  credulity  of  his  ignorant  followers. 

White  Cloud  informed  his  visitor  that  not  only  the  British  but 
the  Ottawas,  Ghipx)ewas,  Potawattomies  and  Winnebagoes  would 
assist  his  tribe  in  regaining  their  village  and  the  lands  around  it. 
When  Naopope  in  the  summer  succeeding  the  treaty,  returned  to 
his  friends  he  communicated  this  information  to  Black  Hawk  who 
affected  to  believe  it,  and  immediately  commenced  recruiting  to 
increase  the  number  of  his  braves.  He  also  sent  a  messenger  to 
Keokuk  apprising  him  of  the  good  news  and  requesting 
his  co-operation.  The  latter,  however,  was  a  chief  of  too  much  sa« 
gacity  to  be  misled  by  these  promises  of  British  and  Indian  as- 
sistance, and  wisely  admonished  Black  Hawk  that  he  was  deceived 
and  should  therefore  abstain  from  hostile  demonstrations.  The 
latter,  however,  willing  to  credit  any  report  that  even  faintly 
promised  an  opportunity  to  wreak  vengeance  on  his  old  adversa- 
ries the  Americans,  rejected  this  good  counsel  and  persistently 
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pursued  his  own  plans.    Having  resolved  to  bid  defiance  to  tlie 
whites,  in  the  winter  of  1831-32,  great  efforts  were  made  to  obtain 
recruits,  and  the  number  of  his  warriors  embracing  the  chivalry 
of  the  nation,  was  augmented  to  500.    His  headquarters  were  at 
the  site  of  old  Fort  Madison  on  the  west  side  of  the  Mississippi, 
whence  he  moved  up  the  river,  his  warriors  proceeding  on  horses 
and  his  women  and  children  and  baggage  ascending  in  canoes.  A 
halt  was  made  opposite  the  site  now  occupied  by  Oquawka,  where 
they  were  met  by  White  Cloud  the  prophet.    His  mission  was  to 
further  strengthen  Black  Hawk's  determination  to  recross  the 
Mississippi,  by  assuring  him  that  he  might  depend  on  the  assis^ 
ance  of  other  tribes.     Katurally  prone  to  mischief  and  enter- 
taining a  strong  prejudice  against  the  whites,  he  was  at  all  times 
ready  to  stir  up  strife  without  coring  for  the  evils  that  might  be 
inflicted  on  those  who  listened  to  his  advice.    In  a  speech  to  the 
warriors  and  braves,  he  told  them  that  by  tbllowing  his  advice  they 
had  nothing  to  fear  and  much  to  gain ;  that  the  American  war 
chief  would  not  interfere  with  them  if  they  refrained  from  hos- 
tilities, and  that  strengthened  by  reinforcements  the  time  would 
come  when   they  would  be  able  to  pursue  a  different  course. 
Pleased  with  this  advice,  on  the  6th  of  April,  1832,  they  proceeded 
to  the  mouth  of  Bock  river  and  the  whole  party  crossed  the  Mis- 
sissippi and  commenced  ascending  the  former  stream,  for  the 
avowed  object  of  entering  the  territory  of  the  Winnebagoes  and 
raising  a  crop  with  them,  when  the  real  object  was  to  secure  them 
as  allies.    After  they  had  proceeded   some  distance  they  were 
overtaken  by  an  order  from  General  Atkinson,  then  in  command 
of  the  regulars  at  Fort  Armstrong,  requiring  them  to  recross 
the  Mississippi,  which  they  refused  to  do,  alleging  that  the  general 
had  no  right  to  make  such  a  demand,  as  they  were  peaceably  jour- 
nejdng  to  the  village  of  their  friends  for  the  purpose  of  raising 
corn.    Before  the^  had  reached  their  destination  another  courier 
was  sent  in  pursuit,  who  this  time  informed  them  unless  they  re- 
turned force  would  be  used  to  effect  their  expulsion.    The  Indians 
replied  that  they  would  not  be  driven  back,  but  did  not  intend  to 
make  the  first  attack  upon  the  whites.    Black  Hawk  on  arriving 
among  the  Potawattomies  and  Winnebagoes,  readily  obtained  per- 
mission to  cultivate  com  with  them,  but  they  refused  to  unite  in 
any  acts  of  hostility  against  the  United  States,  and  denied  having 
given  the  prophet  any  assurances  of  co-operation. 

The  refusal  of  Black  Hawk  and  his  warriors  to  comply  with  the 
demand  of  General  Atkinson,  and  the  imposing  character  of  his 
military  operations,  created  a  general  panic  along  the  whole  north- 
em  frontier  from  the  Mississippi  to  Lake  Michigan.  Most  of  the 
settlers  abandoned  their  homes  and  moved  into  the  interior,  while 
messengers  were  at  the  same  time  sent  to  inform  Gov.  Reynolds 
of  the  hostile  attitude  assumed  by  the  Indians.  The  governor 
understanding  the  belligerent  character  of  the  settlers  and  In- 
dians, and  knowing  that  the  slightest  indiscretion  committed  by 
either  party  might  involve  the  whole  frontier  in  a  bloody  war,  de- 
termined, on  the  16th  of  April,  to  call  out  a  large  body  of  volun- 
teers as  the  best  means  of  averting  such  a  calamity  or  meeting  it 
in  case  of  its  actual  occurrence.  Gen.  Atkinson  in  com- 
mand of  the  regular  forces  near  the  scene  of  the  threatened  hos- 
tilities, at  the   same  time,  made  a  requisition  for  troops,  stating 
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the  frontier  was  in  great  danger  and  that  the  force  nnder  his  com- 
mand was  insufficient  for  its  defence*  Danger  being  imminent  the 
22d  was  made  the  time  for  meeting,  which  gave  only  6  days  for 
the  troops  to  meet  at  Beardstown,  again  selected  as  the  place  of 
rendesYoas.  The  governor,  with  great  promptness,  sent  influen* 
tial  messengers  to  tiie  northwestern  counties  of  the  State,  in  which 
levies  were  to  be  made  and  addressed  the  following  letter  to  the 
citizens:  " Fellow-citi25ens :  Your  country  requires  your  service. 
The  Indians  have  assumed  a  hostile  attitude  and  invaded  the 
State,  in  violation  of  the  treaty  of  last  summer.  The  British  band 
of  Sacs  and  other  hostile  Indians  are  in  possession  of  the  country 
on  Bock  river,  to  the  great  terror  of  the  frontier  inhabitants,  and 
I  consider  the  settlers  in  imminent  danger.  Under  these  circum- 
stances I  have  not  hesitated  what  course  I  should  pursue.  No 
citizen  ought  to  remain  inactive  when  his  country  is  invaded  and 
the  helpless  x>art  of  community  is  in  danger.  I  have  called  out  a 
strong  detachment  ot  militia  to  rendezvous  at  Beardstown  on  the 
22d  Inst.  Provisions  for  the  men  and  food  for  the  horses  will  be 
furnished  in  abundance.  I  hope  my  countrymen  will  realize  my 
expectations  and  otter  their  services  as  heretofore  with  prompti- 
tode  and  cheerfulness  in  defence  of  their  country." 

Daily  accounts  respecting  the  operations  of  the  Indians  were 
received.  Judge  Young,  Col.  Strode  and  Benjamin  Mills  wroto 
to  the  governor  urging  the  speedy  protection  of  the  frontiers  as 
the  Potawattomies  and  Winnebagoes  had  joined  Black  Hawk  and 
the  inhabitants  were  in  great  danger.  On  the  receipt  of  this  in- 
telligence 200  men  under  the  command  of  Major  Stillman  were 
ordered  to  guard  the  frontier  near  the  Missi^tsippi,  and  200  un.- 
under  Major  Bailey  the  frontier  between  the  Mississippi,  and  the 
settlements  on  the  Illinois.  Such  was  the  threatening  asi>ect  of 
affairs;  the  call  of  troops  was  now  extended  to  every  portion  of  the 
State,  for  the  pn]i)ose  of  raising  a  reserve  force  of  5,000  men  to  be 
re^y  in  case  of  emergency.  Various  causes  operated  to  retard 
the  progress  of  the  campaign,  and  this  precaution  proved  highly 
advantageous  in  the  closing  stages  of  the  war.  As  in  the  prece- 
ding year,  many  of  the  most  conspicuous  men  of  the  State  volun- 
teerod,  their  prominence  in  public  life  giving  them  elegibility  for 
potions  in  the  organization  of  the  forces. 

Eighteen  hundred  men  met  at  the  place  rendezvous  and  were 
divided  into  four  regiments,  an  odd  and  a  spy  battalion.  An  elec- 
tion being  held  for  field  officers,  CoL  DeWitt  was  chosen  com- 
mander of  the  first  regiment;  Col.  Fry  of  the  2d ;  Col.  Thomas  of 
the  3d,  GoL  Thompson  of  the  4th,  and  Major  James  of  the  odd  bat- 
talion. The  governor,  who  participated  in  the  campaign,  placed 
Gen.  Whitesides  in  command  of  the  brigade,  and  Col.  James  D. 
Henry  in  command  of  the  spy  battalion.  He  also  appointed 
Colonels  Enoch  C.  March  and  Samuel  C.  Christy  to  procure 
supplies ;  as  brigade  quartermaster,  William  Thomas ;  as  staff 
officers,  James  B.  Stapp  and  Joseph  M.  Chadwickj  as  pay- 
master, James  Turney;  as  a^Qutant  general,  Vital  Jarrpt,  and 
as  ordnance  officer^  Cyrus  Edwards.  On  the  27th  of  April 
the  army  started  from  their  encampment,  a  few  miles  north 
of  Bnshville,  for  Oquawka  on  the  Mississipi  river,  with  only 
a  few  days'  rations,  while  Col.  March  was  dispatehed  to  St.  Louis 
for  additional  supplies  which  were  to  be  sent  up  the  river  to  the 
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same  place.  After  the  arrangement  had  been  made  a  letter  came 
by  express  from  from  Oeu.  Atkinson,  intbnning  the  governor  that 
the  hostile  Indians  had  gone  up  Eock  river,  but  the  intelligence 
came  too  late.  Had  it  l^en  received  one  day  earlier  the  provis- 
ions might  have  been  ordered  to  Peoria  in  greater  proximity  to 
the  enemy,  and  had  the  army  marched  to  the  same  point  it  might 
have  ended  the  contest  without  giving  the  Indians  an  opportonily 
to  escape.  Bains  had  recently  prevailed  and  the  progress 
of  the  troops  was  retarded  by  the  muddy  prairies  and  swollen 
streams.  On  arriving  at  Oquawka  they  hoped  to  find  Colimel 
March  and  the  supplies  from  St.  Louis,  but  they  had  not  made 
their  appearance.  The  evening  of  the  same  day  Captain  Warren 
and  two  companies  from  Shelby  county  also  arrived  and  were 
greeted  with  loud  cheers  for  the  energy  which  they  exhibited  in 
swimming  streams  and  overcoming  other  formidable  obstacles  en- 
countered in  their  route.  Great  anxiety  was  now  felt  for  the 
safety  of  the  supplies.  A  considerable  advance  had  been  made 
into  the  wilderness  and  any  accident  which  prevented  or  prolonged 
the  coming  of  the  boat  might  necessitate  the  disbanding  of  the 
army.  On  the  5th  day  the  provisions  were  exhausted,  and  mur- 
muring being  heard  among  the  men,  the  Governor  engaged  three 
trusty  persons  to  deliver  a  message  to  Gen.  Atkinson  informing 
him  of  the  destitute  condition  of  the  army,  and  requesting  reli^ 
Although  Bock  Island  was  50  miles  distant,  and  it  was  necessary 
to  swim  several  streams  in  traversing  the  intervening  country,  the 
journey  was  successfully  accomplished  and  a  boat  load  of  provis- 
ions arrived  the  next  day.  The  succeeding  morning  the  steam- 
boat William  Wallace  from  St.  Louis,  also  came  in  and  the  army, 
which  a  short  time  before  was  in  a  suffering  condition,  had  now  a 
two-fold  supply. 

Immediately  on  the  receipt  of  provisions  rations  were  issued  to 
the  men  and  baggage  wagons  were  loaded  preparatory  to  moving 
to  Dixon,  where,  according  to  the  latest  intelligence,  the  enemy 
was  posted.  Spies  had  previously  been  sent  to  obtain  informa- 
tion of  the  Indians,  but  instead  of  returning  with  proper  dispatch 
they  loitered  with  the  officers  of  Fort  Armstrong  and  finally  re- 
turned on  the  boat  which  brought  the  supplies.  When  the  army  was 
ready  to  march,  a  letter  was  brought  from  Gen.  Atkinson  informing 
the  governor  that  Black  Hawk  and  his  band  had  descended  Bock 
river,  and  requesting  him  to  march  immediately  with  the  troops  to 
Fort  Armstrong.  Disappointment  was  felt  at  the  reception  of 
this  news,  and  perhaps  the  request  would  have  been  disregarded, 
but  according  to  the  statement,  the  Indians  had  descended  the 
river,  and  it  was  foUy  to  move  up  it  to  find  them.  Instead,  how- 
ever, of  going  to  the  fort,  the  force  was  marched  to  the  month  of 
Bock  river  where  they  were  received  into  the  service  of  the  United 
States,  and  General  Atkinson  assumed  command.  It  was  now  as- 
certained that  the  information  in  regard  to  the  Indians  was  incor- 
rect and  the  commanding  general  steamed  up  the  river  with  an 
armament  of  cannon  and  400  regulars  accompanied  by  the  brig- 
ade, which  rode  through  the  swamps  in  the  vicinity  of  the  stream. 

As  the  expedition  advanced,  dogs  immolated  to  appease  the 
Great  Spirit  were  frequently  found  at  the  various  Indian  encamp- 
ments. This  relic  of  barbarism  and  superstition  common  among 
the  oriental  nations  of  antiquity,  was  employed  by  these  Indians 
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vrlieu  the  nation  was  threatened  with  great  calamity.  The  body 
of  the  anhnal,  in  theae  instances  having  the  vitals  removed^  was 
fastened  to  a  tree  over  a  small  fire  with  its  head  in  the  direction 
the  Indians  were  traveling.  Instead  of  rendering  any  assistance 
it  only  served  to  point  out  their  trail  to  the  pursuing  foe. 

On  the  10th  of  May  some  spies  sent  in  advance  captured  near 
Prophetstown,  an  Indian,  from  whom  information  was  ol:)tained 
that  Black  Hawk  and  his  warriors  were  on  Eock  river  above  the 
town  of  Dixon.  In  accordance  with  this  information  the  volun- 
teers moved  up  to  the  town,  where  it  was  ascertained  fix)m  scouts 
who  had  scoured  the  country,  that  the  Indians  had  dispersed  and 
it  was  determined  to  abandon  the  pursuit  and  await  the  arrival 
of  Gen  Atkinson  With  the  steamboat  and  provisions.  It  was  con- 
jectured that  Black  Hawk  and  his  band  contemplated  residing  on 
the  lands  of  the  Potawattomies,  and  as  a  means  of  preventing  the 
eonsumation  of  such  a  design,  an  embassy  of  five  persons  was  sent 
to  confer  with  the  chiefs  or  that  nation  upon  the  subject.  In 
consequence  of  cloudy  weather  the  party  became  bewildered,  and 
losing  their  way  fell  in  with  some  of  Black  Hawk's  band,  who  very 
adroitly  endeavored  to  decoy  them  into  the  power  of  the  principal 
Indian  force.  After  much  skillful  maneuvering  on  horseback  the 
savages  retired  and  the  Americans  returned  to  Dixon  greatly  ex- 
hausted, having  been  without  food  or  rest  for  two  days. 

Majors  Stillman  and  Bailey,  who  had  previously  been  ordered  to 
protect  the  frontier  were  at  Dixon  when  the  army  arrived  at  that 
place,  and  having  done  but  little  service,  they  besought  the 
privilege  of  reconnoitering  the  country,  and  reporting  the  situation 
of  the  enemy.  It  was  rumored  that  a  small  party  of  Black  Hawk's 
force  was  encamped  at  the  head  of  Old  Man's  creek  12  miles 
above  Dixon,  and  in  accordance  with  their  request,  the  governor 
issued  the  following  order :  ^'  Major  Stillman :  You  will  cause  the 
troops  under  your  immediate  command,  and  the  battalion  under 
M%|or  Bailey,  to  proceed  without  delay  to  the  head  of  Old  Man's 
oreek,  where  it  is  supposed  there  are  some  hostile  Indians,  and 
coerce  them  into  submission." 

On  the  following  morning,  the  M^jor  with  275  men  started  on 
his  mission,  hoping  to  give  a  good  account  of  himself  when  he 
retnmedi  The  expedition,  after  reaching  Old  Man's  creek^ 
although  unauthorized  to  pass  beyond  it,  continued  their  march 
15  miles  higher  up  the  stream  to  Sycamore  creek,  where  they  dis* 
mounted  for  the  purpose  of  spending  the  night. 

Here  they  were  within  a  few  miles  of  the  main  lodgment  of  Black 
Hawk  and  a  part  of  his  braves,  and  while  engaged  in  camp  duties- 
3  unarmed  Indians  bearing  a  white  flag  msule  their  appearance 
The  Indians  giving  themselves  up,  were  taken  into  custody^ 
Shortly  5  other  Indians  were  descried  on  horseback  upoin  rising 
ground  about  a  mile  distant.  A  party  of  Major  Stilluuu^  men 
inamediately  started  in  pursuit,  and  others  followed  as  ikst  as  they 
could  mount;  in  a  short  time  three-fourths  of  the  whole  detach- 
ment were  scattered  pell  mell  over  the  intervening  prairie.  In  thi& 
irregular  running  fight,  the  troops  at  the  camp  knowing  that  blood 
had  been  shed,  killed  1  of  the  3  Indians  who  had  been  sent  as 
envoys  under  the  white  flag,  but  the  6ther  2  in  the  confusion  escap- 
ed. Hie  Americans  having  the  fastest  horses,  overtook  and 
killed  2  of  the  other  party,  and  pursued  the  survivors  to  the  edge 
25 
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of  the  forest.  At  this  juncture.  Black  Hawk  and  about  40  braves 
rose  up  from  their  ambush,  and  with  a  terrific  yell,  rushed  ou  the 
assailants.  Those  who  had  just  exhibited  so  much  bravery  in 
pursuit  of  the  fleeing  foe,  now  retreated  with  a  corresponding 
swiftness.  The  frightful  din  attending  the  fugitives,  who  reached 
camp  about  dark,  caused  the  remainder  of  the  force  to  think  that 
Black  Hawk  and  his  whole  band  were  about  to  burst  upon  them 
like  an  avalanche.  A  panic  ensued,  and  some  with  only  a  saddle 
or  bridle,  and  others  without  either,  mounted  their  horses  and 
joined  their  comrads  in  the  inglorious  flight,  leaving  their  wagons, 
ammunition  and  other  property  to  the  victors.  Msgor  StiUman 
ordered  his  men  to  retreat  over  the  creek  and  rally  ou  more 
elevated  ground,  but  such  was  the  consternation  that  no 
elevated  ground  was  found  till  they  reached  the  forces  at  Dixon. 

The  principal  resistance  offered  to  the  pursuing  Indians,  was  at 
Old  Man's  creek,  a  small  stream  rising  in  Ogle  county  and  falling 
into  Eock  river  at  the  town  of  Bloomingville.  It  has  since  been 
called  Stillman's  Bun,  in  commenoration  ofthe  battle,  a  result  inci- 
dent to  the  delay  caused  in  crossing  its  muddy  banks.  After 
X)assing  the  stream.  Major  Perkins,  Captain  Adams  and  about  15 
other  daring  men  made  a  stand,  and  by  their  heroic  conduct 
partially  checked  the  career  of  the  Indians  and  saved  the  lives  ol 
others,  who  must  otherwise  have  fallen  victims  of  savage  ven- 
geance. Captain  Adams,  however,  in  saving  the  lives  of  his  frieuds, 
sacrificed  his  own,  his  body  being  found  the  next  day,  near  the 
two  Indians  whom  in  a  personal  encounter  he  had  slain.  None  of 
the  parties  lived  to  tell  the  story  of  the  terrific  struggle^  but  from 
the  evidence  left  behind  it  must  have  been  of  the  most  determined 
character.  Their  guns  were  broken  into  fragments,  and  the 
ghastly  wounds  inflicted  by  rifle  balls,  spears,  butcher  knives  and 
tomahawks  were  frightful  proofs  of  the  efforts  that  had  been  made. 
The  Americans  greatly  lamented  the  death  of  Captain  Adams, 
and  even  the  Indians,  as  a  mark  of  respect  for  his  bravery,  neither 
scalped  nor  otherwise  mutUated  his  body.  Kear  was  dismounted 
Major  Hackleton,  who  bad  a  severe  encounter  with  with  an  Indian, 
in  which  he  killed  his  tawny  antagonist,  and  afterward  made  his  es- 
cape to  the  camp  at  Dixon.  Some  others,  in  the  confused  and  i)recip- 
itate  fight,  occasionally  fired  on  the  pursuing  savages,  and  as  the 
result  of  the  conflict,  about  11  whites  and  7  Indians  lost  their 
lives.  The  fugitives  commenced  arriving  at  Dixon  about  12  o'clock 
at  night,  and  from  that  time  till  morning  they  continued  to  come 
in  small  squads  of  4  to  5  each,  telling  the  most  tragic  stories  of 
the  disaster.  Every  one  seemed  to  be  impressed  with  the  idea  that 
his  own  party  was  all  that  escaped,  and  while  telling  the  death  of 
a  comrade  he  would  arrive  and  contradict  the  account. 

During  the  night  of  the  battle^  which  fully  inaugurated  the  war, 
Gk)v.  Reynolds  made  out  a  requisition  for  2000  men  to  be  in  readi- 
ness for  future  operations,  and  orders  were  also  prepared  requir- 
ing Col.  March  to  forward  supplies  for  the  men,  and  Major  Adams 
to  procure  provisions  for  the  horses.  Letters  were  also  written  to 
Gens.  Atkinson  and  Dodge,  apprising  the  former,  who  had  not 
yet  arrived,  that  the  army  was  without  proivsions,  and  the  latter, 
that  Stillman  was  defeated,  and  the  frontiers  of  Wisconsin  wero 
in  danger.  When  the  news  of  the  defeat  reached  the  camp,  the 
officers  were  summoned  to  meet  at  the  tent  of  Gen.  Whitesidesi 
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and  it  was  determined  to  march  the  next  morning  to  the  fatal 
field  of  the  evenuig's  disaster.  Quartermaster  Thomas  anticipa- 
ting the  result  of  tiie  council,  obtained  from  John  Dixon,  then  the 
only  inhabitant  in  that  part  of  the  country,  8  or  10  oxen,  as  a 
temporary  supply  for  the  expedition.  The  animals  were  slaught- 
ered and  distributed  among  the  men,  who  partaking  of  their  flesh 
without  bread  or  salt,  started  for  the  battle  field.  Arriving 
thither,  the  bodies  of  their  fallen  comrades  were  found  frightfully 
mntUated,  presenting  a  scene  appalling  to  troops  who  had  never 
before  witnessed  such  a  spectacle.  Some  were  beheaded,  some 
had  their  hands  and  feet  cut  off,  while  their  hearts  and  other 
internal  organs,  were  torn  out  and  scattered  over  the  prairie.  The 
mangled  fragments  were  gathered  together,  and  buried  in  a  com- 
mon grave,  over  which  a  rude  slab  hewn  from  the  trunk  of  a  tree, 
was  erected  to  mark  the  place.  The  troops  encamped  on  the 
ground,  and  heavy  guns  being  heard  during  the  night,  they  were 
supposed  to  be  signals  for  collecting  the  scatter^  warriors  of 
Black  Hawk.  The  men  rested  in  their  saddles,  expecting  every 
moment  an  attack,  but  the  morning  dawned  without  the  enemy 
being  seen.  Major  Henry  and  his  battalion  were  then  ordered  to 
sconr  the  surrounding  country,  but  no  traces  of  the  foe  being 
detected  the  whole  detachment  fell  back  to  Dixon. 

Perhaps  no  better  material  for  an  army  could  be  found  than 
M%|or  Stillman  and  his  men,  and  their  defeat  was  not  the  lack  of 
bravery,  but  the  want  of  experience  aud  discipline.  Ko  body  of 
men  under  similar  circumstances,  would  have  acted  more 
efficiently,  yet  for  years  afterward  they  were  made  the  subjects  of 
thoughtless  merriment  and  ridicule,  as  undeserving  as  their  expe- 
dition was  disastrous.*  Stillman's  defeat  spread  consternation 
throughout  the  State  and  nation.  The  number  of  Indian  war- 
riors was  greatly  exaggerated,  and  the  name  of  Black  Hawk 

NoTS.— "Itis  aaM  that  a  big-,  tall  Kentucklan,  witb  a  veiy  loud  voice,  who  was 
colonel  of  the  militia,  but  private  under  Stillman,  upon  his  arrival  in  oamp  gravo  to 
Gen.  WhitesJdes  and  the  wondering  multitude  the  following  glowing  and  bombastic  ac- 
oou  t  of  the  battle :  *Slr8 '  said  be,  "our  detachment  was  encamped  among  some  scattering 
timber  on  the  north  side  of  Old  Man's  creek,  with  the  prairie  oo  the  north  gently  sloping 
down  to  our  encampment.  It  was  ^ust  after  twilight,  in  the  gloaming  of  the  evening, 
when  we  discoveren  Black  Hawk's  army  coming  down  upon  us  in  solid  column;  they 
deployed  in  the  form  of  a  crescent  upon  the  brow  of  the  prairie,  and  auch  accuracy  and 
precision  of  movements  were  never  witnessed  by  man ;  they  were  equal  to  the  best 
troop*  of  Wellington,  in  Spein.  I  have  said  that  the  Indians  came  down  in  solid  column, 
and  deplayed  in  the  form  of  a  orescent ;  and  what  was  most  wonderful,  there  were 
large  squares  of  cavalry  resting  upon  the  points  of  the  curve,  which  squares  were  sup- 
ported aaain  bv  other  columns  16  deep,  extending  back  through  the  woods  and  over  a 
swamp  tbree^uartersof  a  mile,  which  again  rested  upon  the  main  body  of  Black  Hawk's 
army  bivouached  upon  the  banks  of  the  Kiswakee.  It  was  a  terrible  and  frlorious 
siflrhc  to  see  the  tawny  warriors  as  they  rode  along  our  flanks  attempting  to  outflank  us. 
with  the  glittering  moonbeams  glistening  from  their  polished  blades  and  burnished 
spears.  It  was  a  sight  well  calculated  to  strike  consternation  into  the  stoutest  heart, 
and  aooordingly  our  men  soon  began  to  break  in  small  squads,  for  tall  timber.  In  a  very 
little  time  the  route  became  general;  the  Indians  were  upon  our  flanks  and  threatened 
the  destruction  of  the  entire  detachment.  About  this  time  SCaJor  Stillman,  Colonel 
fc^tephenson.  Major  Perkins,  Capt.  Adams,  Mr.  Hackleton,  and  myself  with  some  others, 
threw  ourselves  into  the  rear  to  rally  the  fugitives  and  protect  the  retreat.  But  in  a 
abort  time  ail  my  companions  fell,  bravely  fighting  hand  to  hand  with  the  savage 
euemy,  and  I  alone  was  left  upon  the  field  of  battle.  About  this  time  I  discovered 
not  fitr  to  the  left  a  corps  of  horsemen  which  seemed  to  be  in  tolerable  order.  I  Im- 
mediately  deployed  to  the  left,  when  leaning  down  and  placing  my  body  in  a  recumbent 
posture  upon  the  mane  of  my  horse,  so  as  to  bring  the  heads  of  the  horsemen  between 
my  eye  and  the  horixon,  I  discovered  by  the  light  of  the  moon  that  they  were  gentle- 
men who  did  not  wear  hats,  by  which  token  I  knew  they  were  no  f  rinds  of  mine.  I 
tueref ore  made  a  retrograde  movement  and  recovered  my  former  position,  where  I  re- 
mained some  time  meditating'  what  further  I  could  do  in  the  service  of  my  country, 
when  a  random  ball  came  whistling  by  my  ear  and  plainly  whispered  to  me,  'Stranger, 
yon  have  no  further  business  here.'  Upon  hearing  this.  I  followed  the  example  of  my 
companions  inarms,  and  broke  for  tall  timber,  and  the  way  1  ran  was  not  a  little.'** 

*Ford's  History. 
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carried  with  it  associations  of  great  military  talent,  savage 
cunning  and  cruelty.  Gen.  Scott,  with  1000  United  States  troops, 
was  sent  to  the  northwest  to  superintend  the  future  operations  of 
the  campaign. 

The  new  levies  under  the  proclamation  of  Gov.  Reynolds,  were 
to  meet,  some  on  the  3d  of  June,  again  at  Beajrdstown^  and  others 
on  the  10th  of  the  same  month  at  Hennepin,  and  efficient  messen- 
gers were  sent  to  convey  intelligence  of  the  i^equisition  to  different 
X^arts  of  the  State.  The  greatest  dispatch  was  required  to  enable 
forces  in  the  most  distant  counties  to  assemble  and  march  more 
than  a  hundred  miles  to  the*  places  of  rendezvous  in  so  short  a 
period  of  time.  The  previous  organization  of  the  volunteers, 
liowever,  greatly  facilitated  the  labor  of  bringing  the  present  call 
into  the  field. 

The  men  in  the  service  now  asked  to  be  discharged,  urging  that 
they  had  enlisted  at  a  moment's  warning,  for  the  protection  of  the 
frontier,  without  providing  clothes  for  themselves  or  food 
for  their  families  at  home,  and  both  must  sufier  if  the  cam- 
paign was  protracted.  The  term  of  enlistment  being  undefined, 
they  had  a  right  to  return  home,  but  the  governor  appealing  to 
their  patriotism,  they  agreed  to  remain  12  or  15  days  longer.  In 
the  meantime,  Gen.  Atkinson  arrived  at  Dixon  with  provisions, 
encamped  on  the  northwest  side  of  the  river,  and  threw  up 
embankments  for  the  protection  of  his  stores.  The  companies  of 
Capts.  Bailey  and  Stillman,  were  organized  as  abrigade  under  the 
command  of  Col.  Johnson,  and  received  into  the  service  of  the 
United  States,  and  one  part  ordered  to  Ottawa  for  the  defenoe  of 
that  place,  while  the  other  remained  at  Dixon  to  guard  the  stores. 

On  the  19th  of  May,  the  whole  army  consisting  of  volunteers 
and  regulars,  under  the  command  of  Gen.  Atkinson^  marched  up 
the  river  in  pursuit  of  the  enemy.  Toward  evennig  news  was 
received  that  several  white  families  had  been  murdered  by  the 
savages,  on  Indian  creek,  not  far  from  Ottawa.  The  story  of  the 
massacre  is  but  a  repetition  of  the  bloody  tragedies  which  always 
characterize  savage  warfare.  About  70  warriors  made  a  descent 
on  the  settlement,  and  in  broad  daylight  stealthily  entered  a 
house  in  which  3  families  had  assembled,  and  murdered  15  of  the 
inmates.* 

On  the  receipt  of  the  news,  G«n.  Atkinson  ordered  Qen.  White- 
sides  and  Col.  Taylor,  afterwards  president  of  the  United  States, 
to  continue  the  pursuit  of  the  Indians  with  the  volunteers,  while 
he  vntk  the  regulars  fell  back  to  Dixon.  After  several  days 
march,  the  trail  of  Black  Hawk  led  the  army  to  a  village  of  the 
Potawattomies  on  Sycamore  creek,  where  were  discoverwl  several 
relics  of  the  tragedy  on  Indian  creek,  and  the  battle  of  Stillman's 
Bun.  The  inhabitants  had  fled,  and  the  trail  separating  led  in 
different  directions,  a  precaution  doubtless  taken  to  elude  the  pur- 
suing force.  It  was  the  supposition  that  Black  Hawk  had  visited 
the  town  to  secure  the  co-opertion  of  the  Potawattomies,  who  were 
perhaps  deterred  from  rendering  assistance  by  the  overwhelming 

*The  flendt  who  perpetrated  the  bufeohery  afterward  related,  with  infernal  jrlee,  that 
the  women  squawked  like  peese,  as  they  were  pleroed  with  spears^or  felt  the  keenedipe 
of  the  tomahawk  entering  their  heads.  The  bodies  of  the  Tictimswere  scalped  and 
otherwise  mutilated,  the  children  were  chopped  to  pleoes  with  axes,  and  the  women 
suspended  by  their  feet  to  the  walls  of  the  houses,  their  clothes  fkiliug  over  their 
heads,  leaving  their  persons  exposed  to  the  public  gaze. 
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numher  of  the  whites.  While  the  army  lay  at  the  village,  a  re- 
consoitering  party  was  sent  out  to  search  for  lost  horses,  and 
letnrning  in  the  night,  they  discovered  a  large  Indian  force  steal- 
ing away  in  the  dark,  evidently  to  avoid  the  whites,  and  to  join 
their  comrades,  a  large  body  of  whom  it  was  inferred  was  in  the 
vicinity.  The  trail  of  the  Indians  led  north,  while  the  homeward 
loate  of  the  volunteers  now  about  to  return  led  south,  and  it  there- 
fore became  necessary  to  determine  whether  to  continue  the  pur- 
suit or  return  home.  Ck>l.  Taylor  and  Major  Harney,  of  the 
regular  army,  and  Gov.  Beynolds  urged  them  to  remain  in  the 
service  till  the  Indians  could  be  overtaken  and  chastised.  The 
volunteers,  however,  expressed  great  reluctance  to  a  continuance 
of  the  pursuit.  The  private  soliUers  also  were  not  only  displeas- 
ed with  the  commanding  general,  but  they  had  left  their  business 
in  such  condition  as  to  require  their  presence  at  home.  Gen. 
Whiteside,  upon  whom  the  principal  command  devolved  in  the 
absence  of  Gen  Atkinson,  although  opposed  to  following  the 
enemy,  agreed  to  be  governed  by  a  majority  of  the  officers,  and  the 
question  being  submitted  to  a  vote,  one-half  were  for  pursuing 
the  Indians  and  the  other  half  for  returning  home.  Gov.  Eey- 
nolds  seeing  the  demoralizing  condition,  caus^  them  to  be  march- 
ed to  Ottawa,  and  on  the  27th  and  28th  of  May  they  were 
discharged  and  the  campaign  thus  ended  without  effecting  any 
important  results. 


£ 


Ohapteb  XXXIV. 

1832— THIED  CAMPAIGN  OF  THE  WAR 

Beguisition  far  Additional  Troops — Attack  on  Apple  Credo  Fort — 
Captain  Stephens?  Encounter  with  the  Indians — Organization  of 
the  New  Levies — Battle  of  Kellog's  Grove — Battle  of  the  Wis- 
consin. 


GetL  Atkinson  called  upon  the  governor  at  the  time  these  troops 
were  mastered  out,  and  at  his  suggestion  a  call  was  made  for  1000 
additional  men  to  co-operate  with  theprevioos  requisition  and  1000 
more  to  guard  the  frontiers.  The  danger  of  exx)08ed  settlements 
being  very  imminent,  an  appeal  was  ms^e  to  the  disbanded  troops, 
and  a  regimeut  raised  to  serve  till  the  new  levies  could  be  made 
available.  After  the  election  of  Jacob  Fry  as  colonel  and  James 
D.  Heury  as  lieutenant  colonel,  the  different  companies  of  whicU 
it  was  composed  were  immediately  dispatched  to  the  most  exposed 
localities.  The  regiment,  after  bravely  guarding  the  imperiled 
frontier,  was  finally  mustered  out  of  service  at  Dixon,  on  the  19th 
of  June  by  GoL  Taylor.  One  of  the  companies  under  Captain 
Snyder,  hsA  some  severe  skirmishing  with  a  body  of  some  seventy 
Indians  in  the  vicinity  of  Kellog's  grove,  in  which  4  of  the  savages 
and  2  or  3  of  his  own  men  were  killed.  The  new  levies  arrived, 
but  before  they  could  be  organized  or  brought  into  the  field,  the 
Indians  committed  a  number  of  murders  in  difiterent  parts  of  the 
country. 

On  the  6th  of  June  Black  Hawk  and  about  150  warriors  made 
an  attack  on  Apple  Biver  Fort,  situated  a  quarter  of  a  mile  north 
of  the  present  village  of  Elizabeth  and  within  12  miles  of  Galena. 
The  fort  was  a  stockade  having  strong  block  houses  at  the  comers, 
and  had  been  erected  for  the  benefit  of  a  small  village  of  miners, 
who  resided  in  their  homes  during  the  day  and  retired  to  the  fort 
for  protection  at  night.  Three  messengers  chanced  to  be  on  their 
way  from  Galena  to  Dixon,  and  when  within  half  a  mile  of  tiie 
village,  were  fired  upon  by  Indians  lurking  in  ambush.  One  of  them 
was  wounded,  but  by  tiie  assistance  of  his  two  companions  he 
reached  the  fort  without  further  injury.  The  inhabitants,  as  usual 
during  the  day,  were  scattered  abroad  attending  to  business,  when 
the  report  of  guns  apprised  them  of  danger  and  they  fled  to  the  fort 
in  advance  of  the  enemy.  The  Indians  came  within  firing  distance, 
when  the  battle  commenced  and  was  continued  with  great  foxy 
for  15  hours,  during  which  several  attempts  were  made  to  burii 
and  storm  the  fortifications.  The  assailants  took  possession  of  the 
dwellings  in  the  village,  and  while  some  knocked  holes  in  the 
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walls  through  which  in  safety  they  fired  n])on  the  fort,  others  de- 
stroyed provisions^  broke  crockery,  and  with  devilish  glee  ripped 
open  beds  and  bestrewed  the  houses  and  yards  with  feathers. 
There  were  only  25  men  in  the  fort,  but  they  fought  with  the  im- 
petuosity of  desperation,  deeming  it  better  if  they  could  not 
repulse  their  adversaries  to  die  in  defence  of  their  families,  than 
suffer  capitulation  and  butchery  afterward.  The  mothers  and 
children  partook  of  the  same  inspiration,  and  by  moulding  bullets 
and  charging  guns  greatly  assisted  in  warding  off  the  assaults  of 
the  enemy.  The  Inc&ans  at  length,  finding  they  could  not  prevail 
against  the  garrison,  raised  the  seige  and  departed,  taking  with 
Uiem  horse«,  cattle,  flour  and  other  provisions.  The  Americans 
sustained  a  loss  of  one  man,  that  of  the  Indians  could  never  be 
ascertained  as  their  killed  and  wounded  were  carried  away  in  the 
retreat.  A  messenger  in  the  meantime  had  hurried  to  Galena  for 
assistance,  and  GoL  Strode  of  the  militia  marched  to  afford  them 
assistance,  but  the  enemy  had  left  before  he  arrived. 

On  the  24th  of  June  two  men  were  killed  near  Fort  Hamilton, 
situated  among  the  lead  mines  4  or  5  miles  east  of  Galena.  Gen. 
Dodge,  of  Wisconsin,  who  by  chance  visited  the  fort  shortly  after 
the  tragedy  was  committed,  immediately  followed  the  trail  of  the 
savages  to  the  Pekatonica,  where  they  took  refuge  under  a  high 
bank  of  the  river.  The  brave  commander  and  his  equally  brave 
men  immediately  rushed  on  the  sheltered  foe  and  killed  the  entire 
number,  haviug  three  of  their  own  men  mortally  wounded  in  the 
assault.  This  action  although  small,  exhibited  the  greatest  daring 
on  the  part  of  those  engaged  in  it. 

About  the  same  time  Gapt.  Stephenson  of  Galena,  and  a  xK)rtion 
of  his  company  fell  in  with  a  pariy  of  Indians  between  Apple 
Biver  Fort  and  Kellog's  Grove,  and  pursued  them  till  they  took 
refuge  in  a  small  grove  in  the  midst  of  the  prairie.  The  Ameri- 
cans commenced  a  random  fire  into  the  timber  but  after  the  loss 
of  a  few  men  retired.  Notwithstanding  this  loss  neitiier  officers 
nor  men  were  yet  willing  to  abandon  the  contest,  and  the  party  in 
a  short  time  returned  and  charged  into  the  grove,  receiving  the 
galling  fire  of  the  savages,  who  were  so  effectually  protected  by 
the  trees  it  was  impossible  to  dislodge  them.  The  charge  was 
renewed  a  second  and  a  third  time,  and  not  until  3  additional  men 
were  killed  and  the  captain  supposed  to  be  mortally  wounded  did 
the  fighting  cease.  The  Indians  had  greatly  the  advantage,  and 
tlie  rashness  of  making  an  attack  under  the  circumstances  is 
perhaps  as  much  an  object  of  censure  as  the  heroic  deeds  per- 
Ibrmed  are  feats  of  admiration. 

As  previously  arranged  in  the  call  for  troops,  the  new  levies  met 
at  Beardstown  and  Hennepin,  but  were  afterward  ordered  to  Fort 
Wilbum  where  a  permanent  organization  was  effected.*  A  pro- 
miscuous multitude  of  several  thousand  persons  had  assembled  at 
this  place,  and  the  greatest  patience  and  judgment  was  required 
to  form  them  into  an  army.  As  many  of  the  most  prominent  men 
in  the  State  were  present  and  wanted  i)ositions,  there  was  great 
danger  in  the  bestowal  of  offices  that  dissatisfaction  might 
arise  and  thus  seriously  impair  the  efficiency  of  the  army.    It  was 

*ThiB  was  a  smail  fortifloation  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Illinois,  about  a  mile  above 
Peru,  and  had  been  erected  by  Lieut.  Wllburn,  for  the  proteotlon  of  the  auppliea 
entrusted  to  his  oare  by  Col.  luuroh. 
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however  agreed  in  a  consultation  between  the  governor  and 
captains  of  the  various  companies  who  had  akeady  been  chosen, 
that  the  principal  officers  should  be  elected  by  the  troops  over 
whom  they  were  to  act.  Three  brigades  were  organized,  and  on 
the  16th  of  June  Alexander  Posey  was  elected  general  of  the 
first,  Milton  K.  Alexander  general  of  the  second,  and  on  the  l^bh^ 
James  D.  Henry  general  of  the  third.  Gen.  Atkinson  receivea 
them  into  the  service  of  the  United  States  and  acted  as  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  force  thus  organized^  wLich  amounted  to 
3192  men.  The  governor  appointed  on  his  staff  Benjamin  F. 
Hickman  and  Alex.  F.  Grant  as' aids,  James  Tumey  as  a(](jutant 
general,  E.  G.  March  as  quartermaster  general.  Besides  the  main 
army  4  battalions  were  organized  for  special  purposes,  and  com- 
manded severally  by  Majors  Bogart  and  Baily,  and  Golonels  Buck- 
master  and  Dement. 

In  view  of  the  disasters  which  threatened  the  northern  frontier 
of  the  State,  the  governor  ordered  a  chain  of  forts  to  be  erected 
and  garrisoned  from  the  Mississippi  to  Chicago.  Indian  war 
parties  lurked  in  every  defile,  beset  every  solitary  road,  hovered 
about  every  settlement,  and  woe  to  the  traveler  or  unprotected 
party  of  white  men  who  attempted  to  pass  through  the  coimtry. 
Despite  their  vigilance  their  supremacy  in  the  field  was  soon  to 
end;  beaten,  humbled  and  bleeding  tiiey  were  to  be  driven  before 
the  conquerors,  and  their  hunting  grounds  were  to  know  them  do 
more. 

On  the  17th  of  June,  Col.  Dement  and  his  force  were  ordered  to 
report  themselves  to  Col.  Taylor  at  Dixon,  while  the  main  anny 
was  to  follow.  Here  Col.  Dement  was  ordered  to  take  a  position 
in  Kellog's  Grove,  where  on  the  25th  of  June  he  was  visited  by  Mr. 
Funk  of  McLean  county,  who  came  during  the  night  from  the  lead 
mines  and  informed  him  that  the  trail  of  about  ^X>  Indians  lead- 
ing southward,  had  been  seen  the  previous  day,  and  that  there 
was  perhaps  a  large  body  of  them  in  the  neighborhood.  A  coun. 
cil  of  war  was  held  the  same  night,  which  decided  that  Col- 
Dement  and  50  picked  men  should  reconnoitre  the  surrounding 
country  the  next  day,  while  the  remainder  were  to  remain  in  the 
fort  near  the  grove  prepared  for  &ny  emergency  that  might  hap- 
pen. This  rude  block  house  was  an  oblong  building  constructeil 
of  logs,  contained  3  rooms,  and  waa  furnished  with  doors  of  strong 
material.  At  daylight  on  the  following  morning  the  party  si^ed 
forth,  but  the  more  advanced  portion  of  it  had  not  proceeded 
more  than  300  yards,  when  several  Indian  spies  were  discovered 
on  the  adjacent  prairies.  Col.  Dement  and  Lieut.  Gov.  Zadock 
Casey  were  mounting  their  horses  preparatory  to  leaving  the 
fort,  when  a  messenger  returned  to  make  known  the  discovery. 
The  news  was  soon  communicated  to  the  whole  battalion;  a 
phrenzy  to  fight  the  redskins  took  possession  of  the  men,  and 
contrary  to  orders  they  mounted  their  horses  and  started  aft^ 
them.  At  their  approach  the  Indians  fled,  but  Col.  Dement  sua- 
I>ecting  that  tiieir  intent  was  to  decoy  the  whites  into  an  ambus- 
cade, galloped  after  them  to  induce  them  to  return  and  thus 
prevent  the  occurrence  of  such  a  catastrophe.  The  excited  volun- 
teers, however,  mistook  his  intentions,  supposing  he  also  was  pursu- 
ing the  Indians  to  kill  them,  and  the  chase  was  continued  till  they 
came  near  a  bushy  ravine  in  which  Black  Hawk  and  his  men  were 
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concealed.  The  object  contemplated  by  the  hidden  foe  was  now 
cousummatedy  and  no  generalship  of  civilized  warfare  could  have 
been  better  planned  or  more  successfully  executed  than  this  strategy 
of  the  bookless  men  of  the  forest  Suddenly  a  war-whoop  preced- 
ing from  the  throats  of  300  naked  savages,  who  had  previously 
prepared  for  battle  by  divesting  themselves  of  their  clothes,  star- 
tled the  Americans.  Determine  to  profit  by  the  surprise  and  the 
advantage  of  numerical  strength,  they  rushed  with  the  fury  of 
demons  upon  their  adversaries.  Gol.  Dement  and  several  other 
ofiQoers  made  several  attempts  to  rally  their  paiuc-stricken  men. 
but  the  danger  of  being  out-flanked  by  superior  numbers  rendered 
their  efforts  futile.  ^1  subordination  ceased,  and  each  fugitive, 
prompted  by  the  instinct  of  self  preservation,  shaped  his  course 
toward  the  fort  with  a  speed  equal  to  that  with  which  a  short  time 
before  he  had  left  it.  In  the  hurried  and  confused  retreat  which 
followed,  5  Americans  who  were  without  horses  were  killed,  while 
the  remainder  reached  the  fort  and  dismounting  entered  it,  closely 
pursued  by  tiie  enemy.  The  fort  was  vigorously  attacked  for  near- 
ly an  hour,  but  the  force  within  returned  the  fire  of  the  assailants 
with  such  rapidity  and  precision  that  they  retired,  leaving  nine  of 
their  comrades  dead  on  the  field,  and  carrying  others  away  with 
them.  Ko  one  in  the  fort  was  lolled  but  several  were  wounded 
by  ballets  which  occasionally  entered  through  crevices  in  the 
walls.  Three  balls  passed  through  the  apparel  of  Col.  Dement, 
all  of  them  touching  his  person,  but  none  causing  a  wound. 
About  50  horses  were  killed,  and  suddenly  swelling  afterward  it 
was  8apx>osed  they  had  been  pierced  with  poisoned  arrows. 

With  the  retreat  of  the  Indians,  sentinels  were  sent  out  to  watch 
their  movements,  and  work  was  commenced  on  the  fort  to  get  it 
in  readiness  for  a  night  attack.  The  heavy  timber  of  which  it 
was  built  would  withstand  the  effect  of  bullets  better  than  that 
of  fire,  and  lest  an  attempt  should  be  made  to  bum  it,  barrels  of 
water  were  provided,  and  a  large  number  of  wet  blankets  were 
hung  on  the  walls. 

At  8  o'clock  in  the  morning  when  the  battle  had  partially  sub- 
sided, Gol.  Dement  sent  five  messengers  to  Dixon,  a  distance  of  50 
miles,  for  assistance,  and  toward  sundown  Gen.  Posey  and  his 
brigade  made  their  appearance.  Shortly  after  his  arrival  some 
Indian  spies  were  seen  to  emerge  from  the  adjacent  thicket,  where 
they  had  been  watchiug  toseeif  any  additional  troops  came  to 
the  relief  of  the  fort.  I^tiriug  to  the  main  body  of  the  ehemy,  a 
consulation  was  held,  and  doubtless  further  attempts  upon  the 
fort  were  abandoned,  in  consequence  of  the  timely  arrival  of  Gen. 
Posey. 

Early  the  next  morning  an  excavation  was  made  with  knives 
and  tomahawks  near  the  grove,  and  in  this  lonely  grave  were 
buried  the  mutilated  remains  of  the  five  Americans  killed  the 
preceding  day.  When  the  melancholy  task  was  ended  Gen.  Posey 
started  after  the  Indians,  but  soon  discovering  by  the  trail  that 
they  had  scattered,  the  pursuit  was  discontinued.  Thus  termin- 
ated this  expedition.  Nature  had  endow^ed  in  the  highest  degree 
with  soldiery  qualities  those  engaged  in  it,  and  the  only  reason 
their  efforts  were  not  more  successful  was  the  want  of  discipline,  a 
disideratum  which  the  immediate  demand  for  their  services  had 
not  permitted  them  to  acquire. 
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After  the  battle  o(  Kellog's  Orove,  the  forces  of  Gen.  Posey  and 
Col.  Dement  returned  to  Dixon^  where  the  regulars  and  most  of 
the  volunteers  were  concentrated  under  the  command  of  Creu. 
Atkinson.  To  prevent  the  escape  of  the  Indians  if  they  attempt- 
ed to  recross  the  Mississippi,  Gen.  Alexander  was  ordered  to  tiie 
country  south  of  Galena,  and  Gen.  Posey  to  Fort  Hamilton  on  the 
Pekatonica.  While  the  army  was  at  Dixon,  3  Potawattomie  chiefs, 
WajpeUo,  Billy  Caldwell  and  Waubansee.  came  to  Gen.  Atkinson 
asking  some  protection  against  Black  Hawk.  The  ire  of  the  old 
Sac  warrior  was  aroused  because  the  tribe  of  these  chiefs  pro- 
posed  an  alliance  with  the  Americans,  who  deemed  it  better  to 
secure  their  co-operation  than  have  them  fight  on  the  opposite  side. 
Col.  Fry  and  his  regiment  -were  accordingly  sent  in  advance  of 
the  main  army  to  Sycamore  creek  to  aftbi^  protection,  and  to  re- 
ceive into  the  service  100  Potawattomie  warriors,  who  had  signi- 
fied their  willingness  to  unite  with  the  whites.  Much  was  expec- 
ted from  this  accession  to  the  army,  but  they  soon  returned  home 
and  little  was  realized,  although  commanded  by  Wabausee,  a 
veteran  chief  of  the  tribe.  Gen.  Atkinson  having  heard  that 
Black  Hawk  had  fortified  a  position  on  the  four  lakes  in  sontbem 
Wisconsin,  started  thither  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  on  a 
general  engagement  and  thus  terminating  the  war.  Passing  Syc- 
amore creek  he  was  joined  by  the  Winnebago  warriors,  and  on 
the  30th  of  June,  encamped  near  Turtle  village,  a  considerable 
town  of  the  Winnebagoes,  then  deserted'by  its  inhabitants.  The 
night  following  was  one  of  continual  alarms,  the  whole  command 
was  frequently  paraded  in  order  of  battle,  but  no  enemy  was  seen 
except  a  few  prowling  Indians.  The  next  morning  the  march 
was  resumed,  and  on  the  4th  of  July  the  army  reached  Lake 
Kush-ka-nong  an  expansion  of  Bock  river,  where  they  formed  a 
junction  with  the  forces  of  Col.  Fry  and  Gfen.  Alexander.  These 
having  scoured  the  whole  of  the  adjacent  country  and  not  finding 
the  enemy,  the  march  of  the  mounted  men  was  continued  up  the 
east  side  of  the  Eock  river  to  Burnt  village,  another  town  of  the 
Winnebagoes  situated  on  Whitewater,  a  tributary  of  the  first 
mentioned  stream.  Here  they  were  joined  by  Gen.  Posey  and  a 
battalion  of  100  men  under  Major  Dodge  of  Wisconsin.  The 
evening  of  their  arrival  at  that  x)lace,  a  company  of  scouts  came 
in  and  reported  the  main  trail  of  the  Indians  3  miles  higher  up 
the  strep»m.  Preparations  were  immediately  made  to  follow  it, 
and  at  an  early  hour  next  day  a  detachment  proceeded  up  the 
river  a  distance  of  16  miles,  but  no  trace  of  the  enemy  being  de- 
tected the  detachment  fell  back  to  Burnt  village.* 

Eight  weeks  had  now  been  spent  in  marching  and  counter- 
marching to  find  the  enemy,  and  the  attainment  of  the  object  did 

not  seem  any  nearer  at  hand  than  when  the  campaign  was  com- 

■  1 .1  II— —  ■  I  ...  ■  -  I,  I  ■  —  - 

[NoTB.— *  '*In  this  expedltioQ  the  foroe  oame  upon  the  tremblioff  lands,  whloh  are 
immense  flats  of  turf  from  6  to  12  iDOhes  thick,  extending  for  miles  in  every  direc- 
tion and  restlngr  on  beds  of  water  and  quicksand  A  troop  or  even  a  single  horseman 
riding  over  them  produced  an  undulating  motion  of  the  land  from  which  it  gets  its 
name.  Although  the  surface  is  quite  dry  yet  there  Is  no  difficult/  Inprocuring  plenty 
of  water  by  cutting  an  opening  through  the  stratum  of  turf.  The  horses  would 
sometimes  force  a  foot  through  or  fall  to  the  shoulders,  yet  so  great  was  the  tenacity 
of  the  •uriace  in  no  instance  was  there  any  trouble  in  getting  them  out.    In  some 

{»laces  the  weight  of  the  earth  forced  a  stream  of  water  upward,  which  carrying  with 
tand  depositing  large  quantities  of  sand  formed  mounds.  The  mounds  ■•  they  en* 
larged  Increased^the  pressure  on  the  water  below,  preeentlog  the  novel  sight  of  a  foon- 
tain  on  the  prairie,  throwing  its  stream  down  the  sides  of  the  hillock  then  to  be  al>- 
■orbed  by  the  sand  and  returned  to  the  waters  beneath.*']-^ord's  Hist.  lU. 
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menced*  The  progress  of  the  army  was  necessarily  slow,  the 
country  was  comparatively  an  unexplored  wilderness  of 
prairie  and  forest,  none  of  the  command  had  been  through 
it,  and  it  was  therefore  impossible  to  obtain  reliable  guides. 
A  number  of  Winnebagoes  followed  who  from  necessity 
were  frequently  consulted,  but  their  fidelity  was  of  a  doubtfhl 
character,  aud  the  information  they  communicated  generally  de- 
lusive. The  result  was  short  marches,  frequent  delays,  fruitless 
explorations,  gyving  the  enemy  every  opportunity  to  ascertain  the 
intentions  and  movements  of  the  pursuing  force  and  thus  elude  it. 
The  efforts  of  the  commanding  general  were  further  retarded  by 
the  distance  from  the  base  of  supplies,  and  the  great  diihculty  of 
transportation,  in  consequence  of  which  the  troops  were  frequently 
without  pro\isions  and  rarely  had  sufficient  for  protracted  oper- 
ations. Owing  to  this  difficidty,  it  now  became  necessary  to  dis- 
perse the  army  to  obtain  food.  Accordingly  Major  Dodge  aud 
Grenerals  Henry  and  Alexander  were  sent  to  Fort  Winnebago, 
situate  on  the  portage  between  the  Fox  and  Wisconsin  rivers,  for 
this  purpose,  while  Gen.  Posey  marched  to  Fort  Hamilton  for  the 
protection  of  the  adjacent  frontier,  the  governor  returned  to  his 
home  at  Belleville  and  Oen.  Atkinson  fell  back  to  lake  Kush-ka- 
noDg.  Here  he  erected  a  fort,  which  was  called  after  the  name  of 
the  lake«  in  which  he  expected  to  remain  till  the  volunteer  generals 
retumea  with  supplies. 

Fort  Winnebago,  a  distance  of  80  miles  from  the  encampment 
on  the  Stillwater,  was  reached  in  three  days,  but  the  march  thither 
over  the  intervening*  swampy  country  so  crippled  some  of  the 
horses  as  to  render  them  useless  in  the  succeeding  part  of  the 
campaign.  Another  calamity  also  befell  the  horses  shortly  after- 
ward, which  was  worse  than  an  ordinai*y  battle.  About  1,000 
were  peaceably  grazing  on  the  prairie  when  a  stampede  occurred, 
caused,  as  was  supposed,  by  Indians  attempting  to  steal  some  of 
them.  The  soldiers  at  the  time  were  sound  asleep  in  their  tents, 
which  were  closely  pitched  together  and  the  frightened  animals 
in  their  mad  flight  rushed  directly  over  the  encampment,  knock- 
ing the  tents  down  on  the  faces  of  the  men  and  trampling  their 
weapons  and  camp  equipage  into  the  ground.  Then  coursing 
northward  with  great  rapidit}'^,  the  sound  of  their  feet  produced 
an  appalling  noise  resembling  the  roll  of  distant  thunder.    The 

i*  **  A  view  of  the  country  ftom  camp  at  Fort  Wlnnebaffo  presented  the  moat  strik- 
ing' oontnirletsr  of  features.  Looking  toward  the  fort  which  was  a  neat  structure 
amonff  the  Rreen  hills,  two  streams  are  seen,  the  Fox  and  Wisconsin,  with  sources  sey- 
eral  hundred  miles  apart,  the  former  in  the  east  and  the  latter  in  the  north,  grlidinflr  as 
if  to  mingrle  their  waters,  until  within  three  miles  of  each  other,  when  they  sweep  the 
one  to  the  northeast,  and  the  other  to  the  southwest,  as  If  they  had  met  to  bid  each 
other  a  mdlant  adieu  before  parting,  the  Fox  to  mingle  its  sweet  and  limped  waters  in 
the  Oulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  and  the  Wiaconsin  to  contribute  Its  stained  and  bitter  floods 
to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  The  course  of  the  Fox  is  short,  crooked,  narrow  and  deep,  and 
abounds  In  the  finest  variety  of  fish,  whilst  the  Wisconsin  is  large,  wide  and  compara- 
tively straight,  and  is  said  to  have  no  fish,  owing  perhaps  to  its  passage  through  cy- 
press swamps  which  renders  It  unwholesome  for  the  finny  tribes,  and  also  causes  the 
discoloration  of  Its  waters  Besides  the  rivers  the  fSce  of  the  country  is  no  less  re- 
markable. The  strip  of  land  between  the  two  rivers  is  low  and  marshy,  with  no  other 
growth  except  a  coarse  variety  of  rush,  and  at  high  waters  so  <^ompletely  inundated 
as  to  convert  all  that  part  of  the  United  States  east  of  the  Mississippi  into  a  vast  island. 
A  wisp  of  straw  being  thrown  Into  the  flood  where  the  two  currents  meet  will  separate 
and  one  portion  float  into  the  northern  and  the  other  into  the  southern  sea.  Eaast  of 
the  Fox  river  thu  land  is  generally  undulating,  presenting  an  equal  dhtribution  of 
prairi«9  of  the  richest  mould  and  timber  of  the  finest  growth.  West  of  the  Wlsconsiii 
commences  th'^se  frowning  steppes  of  rugsed  barren  rocks  covered  with  black  and  brlst^ 
Hog'  pine  and  hemlock  which  toward  the  Mississippi  terminates  in  a  region  mountain- 
ous|,  dreary,  terrific  and  truly  Alpine  in  all  its  leaftures.'*— Ford's  History.] 
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picket  guards  aud  sentinels  fled  to  the  camp^  supposing  an  attack 
had  been  made  by  the  Indiaus^  the  bugles  sounded  to  arms,  but 
many  of  the  soldiers  were  temporarily  iujured  and  in  the  confusion 
which  prevailed  could  not  find  their  broken  and  scattered 
weapons.  The  Wisconsin  river  changed  the  direction  of  tiie  stam- 
pede  but  did  not  stop  its  fury,  for  the  frightened  animals  turned 
about  and  again  ran  into  the  midst  of  the  camp,and  the  soldiers  now 
aware  of  the  situation,  endeavored  to  arrest  their  headlong  course 
but  without  success.  It  was  supposed  that  most  of  them  ran  a 
distance  of  30  miles  before  the  alarm  subsided.  Some  were  fol- 
lowed a  distance  of  50  miles  before  they  were  found,  and  about 
100  were  permanently  disablied  in  the  surrounding  swamps. 

Two  days  were  spent  at  the  fort  in  regaining  the  horses,  recruit- 
ing the  men  and  procuring  necessary  supplies,  during  which  some 
Winnebago  chiefs  said  that  Black  Hawk  and  his  force  were 
encamped  on  Bock  river,  35  miles  above  lake  Kush-ka-nong,  the 
headquarters  of  Gen.  Atkinson.  It  was  now  evident  that  if  the 
army  attempted  to  return  to  G«n.  Atkinson  the  Indians  would 
perhaps  escape  to  the  west  of  the  Mississippi,  and  the  only  oppor- 
tunity of  closing  the  war  with  profit  to  the  country  and  honor  to 
the  service  would  be  lost.  A  council  of  war  was  convened  and  it 
was  the  unanimous  opinion  of  all  the  officers  present  that  the 
exigeucy  of  the  case  demanded  that  tiiey  should  disregard  the 
orders  of  Oten.  Atkinson,  by  marching  directly  upon  the  enemy 
with  the  intention  of  taking  him  by  surprise  or  preventing  his 
retreat  further  northward.  The  loth  of  July  was  aecordmgly 
appointed  as  the  time  of  starting,  and  Gen.  Henry  at  once  com- 
menced reorganizing  his  brigade,  and  disencumbmng  it  of  the 
sick  and  dismounted  men,  who  would  retard  the  celerity  of  his 
march.  Before,  however,  the  day  of  departure  came  around. 
Gen.  Alexander  annouuced  that  his  men  becomiug  dissatisfied, 
had  determined  not  to  accompany  the  expedition,  and  Major 
Dodge  reported  that  so  many  of  his  horses  were  disabled  that  he 
could  not  mount  a  force  sufficiently  large  to  render  any  valuable 
assistance.  At  this  juncture  Capt  Craig  arrived  with  a  fine  com- 
pany of  mounted  men  from  Galena  and  vicinity,  which  uniting 
with  the  battalion  of  Major  Dodge  increased  it  to  120  effective 
men.  Gen.  Henry's  brigade  was  reduced  to  600  men,  and  even 
these  associating  with  Alexander's  malcontents,  became  so  demor- 
alized as  to  be  at  the  point  of  open  tnutiuy.  A  protest  was  handed 
to  the  former,  signed  by  all  his  subordinate  officers  except  the 
colonel  who  presented  it,  remonstrating  against  the  enterprise  as 
a  violation  of  Gen.  Atkinson's  orders. 

This  was  the  turning  point  on  which  hinged  the  &te  of  the  cam- 
paign, and  but  for  the  prudence  and  determination  of  Gen.  Henry 
all  would  have  been  lost  He  was  perhaps  the  only  man  in  the 
army  who  possessed  the  rare  faculty  of  successfully  commanding 
the  militia  by  inspiring  them  with  order  and  the  honorable  im- 
pulses of  his  own  noble  nature.  He  could  command  with  sternness 
and  not  give  offence,  and  while  he  excited  the  fear  he  always 
won  the  love  of  the  most  obdurate  soldier.  In  this  emergency  he 
knew  he  was  right  and  promptiy  ordered  all  the  officers  signing 
the  protest  to  be  arrested  and  marched  to  Gen.  Atkinson,  who  he 
knew  would  approve  his  course  when  he  became  acquainted  with 
the  circumstances.    This  decided  command  from  a  general  whom 
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they  knew  had  the  courage  to  execute  it,  caused  the  officers  to 
relent.  The  colonel  who  presented  the  shameful  paper  denied 
knowing  its  contents,  and  all  promised  with  the  greatest  contrition 
that  they  would  ncTer  again  be  guilty  of  insul^rdination.  Gen. 
Henry,  who  understood  human  nature  and  knew  how  to  profit  by 
it,  spoke  to  them  with  dignity  and  kindness,  wisely  forgiving  the 
offence  and  thus  securing  their  faithful  co-operation  during  the 
remainder  of  the  campaign. 

At  the  appointed  time  Oen.  Henry  and  Major  Dodge,  with  two 
Winnebagoes  for  guides,  started  in  pursuit  of  the  Indians,  and 
Cren.  Alexander  with  provisions  returned  to  Gen.  Atkinson.  The 
former  while  on  their  way  to  the  infested  region,  were 
frequently  thrown  from  a  direct  course  by  intervening  swamps  of 
several  miles  in  extent,  yet  after  three  days  hard  marching  they 
again  encamx)ed  on  Bock  river.  Here  information  was  received 
that  Black  Hawk  was  entrenched  on  Cranberry  lake^  higher  up  the 
river,  and  relying  on  this  information  Henry  determmed  to  make  a 
forced  march  to  that  place  the  following  day.  Adjutants  E.  H. 
Merryman  and  W.  W.  Woodbridge,  accompanied  by  Little 
Thunder,  a  Winnebago  chief,  as  guide,  were  sent  to  Gen.  Atkinson 
to  apprise  him  that  they  had  discovered  the  situation  of  the  enemy 
and  were  making  preparations  to  move  against  him.  The  mes- 
sengers started  about  dark  and  after  proceeding  about  8  miles 
southwest  they  struck  the  fresh  trail  of  Black  Hawk,  who  was 
making  toward  the  Wisconsin  river,  evidently  to  elude  his  pur- 
suers by  crossing  it.  Little  Thunder,  panic  stricken  at  the  sight 
of  the  trail,  without  permission  returned  to  the  camp  and  revealed 
the  discovery  to  the  two  Indian  guides,  who  attempted  to  make 
their  escax)e,  but  before  their  object  was  fully  accomplished  they 
were  arrested  and  brought  to  the  tent  of  Gen.  Henry.  Confessing 
that  their  motives  for  acting  as  guides  was  to  give  false  informa- 
tion and  thus  favor  the  e8cax)e  of  Black  Hawk,  they  now- 
disclosed  aU  they  knew  of  his  movements,  with  the  hope  of 
escaping  the  punishment  which  their  perfidy  deserved.  General 
Henry  humanely  spared  their  lives,  and  to  prevent  his  men  who 
would  have  wreaked  summary  vengeance  on  them  for  their 
treachery,  prudently  kept  it  a  secret.  The  messengers,  when  they 
found  themselves  deserted  by  Little  Thunder,  also  returned  to  the 
camp,  but  just  before  reaching  it  one  of  them  came  near  being 
UUed  by  the  fire  of  a  sentinel.  Early  the  next  morning  the  same 
messengers  and  guide  were  again  dispatched  to  Gen.  Atkinson, 
and  the  army  started  in  pursuit  of  the  enemy,  leavingall  the  heavy 
baggage  behind  in  the  wildeniess.  Those  who  had  previously  lost 
their  horses,  abandoned  their  blankets  and  all  their  clothing 
except  what  they  wore,  and  carrying  their  guns,  ammunition  and 
provisions  on  their  backs  through  thickets,  swamps  and  prairie, 
kept  pace  with  their  comrades  on  horseback.  The  riders  on  reach- 
ing a  slough  through  which  their  horses  were  unable  to  carry  them, 
dismounted  and  waded  across,  driving  their  animals  before  them. 
The  large  fresh  trail  being  strewn  with  various  articles,  belonging 
to  the  Indians,  gave  animation  to  the  pursuing  force ;  there  were 
no  more  complaints  among  the  men,  and  even  the  horses  seemed 
to  partake  of  tiie  entiiusiasm  which  x>revailed.  Towards  evening 
there  arose  one  of  those  terrific  thunder  storms  common  to  th& 
prairies,  frightfully  dark  and  accompanied  by  torrents  of  rain  and 
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peaJs  of  thunder.  The  men,  however,  dashed  on  regardless  of  the 
raging  elements,  through  floods,  marsnes,  and  abnost  impenetrable 
clamps  of  timber,  the  horsemen  frequently  dismounting  and 
marching  afoot  that  the  footmen  might  be  relieved  by  riding  their 
horses.  The  storm  continued  most  of  the  night,  and  the  exhausted 
men  threw  themselves  on  the  muddy  earth  to  obtain  a  little  rest, 
having  partaken  of  no  supper  except  a  little  raw  meat  and  some 
dough,  the  result  of  the  drenching  rain  on  the  flour  they  carried  in 
their  sacks.  A  similar  repast  serving  them  for  breakfast,  by  early 
daylight  they  were  again  in  motion  and  after  a  march  as  hard  as 
that  of  the  previous  day,  they  encamped  on  one  of  the  four  lakes, 
near  where  Black  Hawk  had  rested  the  previous  night  The  men 
now  eagerly  embraced  the  opportunity  which  was  offered  to  build  ' 
fires  and  cook  their  suppers,  having  marched  100  miles  without 
eating  anything  except  raw  foml.  As  soon  as  their  hunger  was 
.  appeased,  they  again  lay  down  to  rest  with  nothing  under  tliem 
but  the  naked  earth,  and  nothing  over  them  but  the  starry  canopy, 
and  slept  sweetly  till  aroused  and  called  to  arms.  A  sentinel  who 
during  the  night  discovered  an  Indian  stealthily  gliding  toward 
the  shore  in  a  canoe,  fired  his  gun  which  caused  an  alarm,  but 
nothing  further  occurred  to  indicate  the  presence  of  an  enemy. 
Early  the  following  day  the  march  was  res^imed  with  great  vigor, 
all  being  elated  with  the  hope  of  soon  overtaking  the  Indians  and 
terminating  the  war  in  a  general  battle.  Grossing  the  river  be- 
tween two  of  the  lakes,  the  army  ascended  an  eminence,  whence 
could  be  seen  a  panorama  of  wonderous  beauty.  Three  of  these 
lovely  sheets  of  water  environed  by  wooded  hills  and  rolling 
prairies  were  in  full  view.  The  hand  of  civilization  had  not 
marred  their  primeval  beauty  and  everything  was  wild  and  still, 
save  the  distant  roar  of  the  surging  waters  lashed  by  almost  con- 
stant winds. 

The  Indians,  however,  were  only  a  few  miles  distantendeavoring 
to  escape,  and  the  hurried  march  to  overtake  them  gave  but  little 
time  to  contemplate  the  surrounding  scenery.  The  path  of  the 
fugitives  was  strewn  with  all  kinds  of  baggage  highly  valued  by 
the  owners,  which  they  were  compelled  to  throw  away  to  accelerate 
their  flight  Some  of  the  horses  were  found  dead,  the  result  of 
exhaustion,  and  others  were  occasionally  killed  to  afford  their 
hungry  riders  the  means  of  sustenance.  About  12  o'clock  on  the 
21st  of  July,  3  Indian  spies  were  overtaken  and  killed,  and  short- 
ly afterward  the  rear  guard  began  to  make  faint  stands  as  if 
desirous  of  bringing  on  a  battle.  It  was,  however,  soon  apparent 
that  their  object  was  to  gain  time,  for  after  firing  a  few  rounds 
they  would  dash  ahead  while  the  pursuing  force  was  forming  for 
battle.  In  this  manner  by  4  o'clock  they  gained  the  bluffs  of 
the  Wisconsin,  and  as  the  vanguard  of  the  .^nericans,  consisting 
of  two  battalions  commanded  by  Majors  Dodge  and  Ewing,  came 
up  they  were  fired  upon  by  the  Indians  concealed  in  the  timber 
which  skirts  the  bluff  of  the  stream.  Gen.  Henry  soon  arrived, 
and  the'  entire  force  was  formed  in  order  of  battle.  Migor  Dodgers 
battalion  constituted  the  extreme  right  of  the  line ;  Col.  Jones' 
regiment  the  center,  and  Col.  Collins'  the  left^  while  Miyor  Ewing's 
battalion  was  placed  in  front,  and  Col.  Fry's  regiment  in  the 
,  rear  as  a  reserve.  A  charge  being  ordered,  Ewing's  battalion  and 
*  the  regiments  of  Cols.  Jones  and  Collins  made  a  gallant  onset  up- 
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on  the  enemy,  causing  him  to  retire  obliquely  to  the  right  and 
concentrate  in  fix>nt  of  the  battalion  of  Msyor  Bodge,  who  was 
then  ordered  to  advance  upon  the  foe,  but  considering  his  force 
inadequate  and  requesting  assistance,  Gol.  Fry's  regiment  was  sent 
to  his  aid,  when  a  vigorous  charge  was  made  from  one  end  of  the 
line  to  the  other.  Fiy's  regiment  and  Dodge's  battalion  entered 
the  timber  and  tall  grass,  exposed  to  the  fierce  fire  of  the  Indians, 
who  maintained  their  ground  till  their  adversaries  could  reach 
them  with  their  bayonete,  when  they  fled  and  took  a  new  position 
in  the  head  of  a  ravine  farther  westward,  and  leading  to  the  low- 
lands of  the  river.  Here  they  made  a  more  stubborn  resistance, 
but  a  handsome  charge  by  Collins'  and  Jones'  regiments  and 
Swing's  battalion,  for^^  some  of  them  down  the  hollow,  and 
others  farther  westward  along  the  bluifs,  whence  they  escaped  to 
the  bottom  bordering  on  the  stream.  This  was  about  a  mile  wide 
and  next  to  the  river,  covered  with  heavy  timber,  while  near  the 
bluff  it  was  swampy  and  overgrown  with  grass  so  tall  as  to  be 
above  the  heads  of  the  men  on  horseback.  It  was  now  near  sun 
down,  and  Gen.  Henry  concluded  it  would  be  too  hazardous  to  dis- 
lodge the  enemy  during  the  night,  and  accordingly  remained  on 
the  battle  ground. 

The  battle  of  the  Winconsin  was  the  first  important  victory 
obtained  over  the  enemy  during  the  war.  The  Indians  had  with 
them  tiieir  women  and  children,  and  fully  alive  to  the  disastrous 
consequences  which  would  attend  defeat,  fought  with  great  deter- 
mination. During  the  engagement  Kaopope,  their  commander, 
posted  himself  on  an  elevation  near  his  warriors  and  gave  his 
orders  in  a  voice  of  thunder,  which  could  be  distinctly  hesmi  above 
the  din  of  battle.  It  was  said  that  of  all  men  he  had  the  loudest 
voice,  but  it  ceased  to  be  heard  when  his  braves  were  driven  from 
their  position.  Great  praise  was  due  the  entire  army,  the  officers 
having  discharged  their  duties  with  great  efficiency  and  the  pri- 
vates exhibited  unusual  bravery  in  the  different  charges  made 
upon  the  enemy.  Oen.  Henry  was  young  and  inexperienced,  yet 
in  his  coolness  and  the  judgment  displayed  in  the  disposition  of 
his  forces  acted  the  part  of  a  veteran  compoiander.  He  now  con- 
cluded that  if  the  Indians  intended  to  continue  the  contest  tiiey 
would  make  an  attack  during  the  night,  and  as  a  precaution  he 
increased  the  strength  of  the  guard  and  caused  fires  to  be  built  in 
front  of  the  camp  and  kept  burning  till  morning.  Orders  were 
given  that  the  men  should  sleep  on  their  arms,  and  they  had  not 
long  been  wrapt  in  slumber  when  they  were  aroused  by  the  tramp- 
ing of  horses.  It  was  supposed  that  the  latter  had  been  fright- 
ened by  the  approaching  enemy,  and  the  men  were  ordered  to  hold 
themselves  during  the  remainder  of  the  night  in  readiness  for  an 
attack.  About  3  o'clock  in  the  morning  Naopope  took  a  stand  on 
the  same  elevation  he  had  occupied  during  the  battle,  and  spoke 
with  a  loud  voice,  in  the  Winnebago  tongue,  which  in  the  calm  of 
the  nigbt  reverberated  from  hill  to  hUl.  It  was  ascertained  when 
the  war  was  over  that  he  was  suing  for  peace.  He  stated  that  his 
countrymen  were  in  a  starving  condition  and  unable  to  fight  the 
Americans,  and  that  if  they  were  permitted  to  x>eaceably  return 
west  of  the  Mississippi  with  their  families  they  would  do  no  fur- 
ther mischief.  As  die  Indian  guides  had  fied  at  the  commence- 
m^it  of  the  battle  there  was  no  person  in  the  camp  who  under- 
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stood  his  language,  and  it  was  supposed  he  was  giving  commands 
to  his  warriors.  The  Americans  expecting  every  moment  to  be 
attacked,  Gen.  Henry  made  a  spirited  sx>eech  in  which  he  told 
them  they  were  about  to  meet  the  savages  who  had  butchered  in 
cold  blood  so  many  of  their  helpless  and  nnoiiending  citizens,  re- 
minded them  of  the  obstacles  which  they  had  encountered  and 
overcome  during  the  campaign,  and  urged  them  not  to  tarnish  the 
reputation  they  had  gained  in  the  battle  of  the  preceding  day. 
Every  man  then  took  his  position  and  remained  in  it  till  early 
dawn,  when  Ewing's  battalion  proceeded  to  the  top  of  the  hiU 
whence  the  voice  proceeded,  but  only  found  the  foot-prints  of  a 
few  horsemen.  The  army  then  marched  to  the  river  and  discov- 
ered that  the  Indians  had  crossed  and  made  their  escape  among 
the  mountains  between  it  and  the  Mississippi.  One  hundred  and 
sixty-eight  of  their  fallen  comrades  were  found  dead  on  the  field 
of  battle,  and  the  number  of  the  wounded  was  i>erhap8  propor- 
tionately large,  as  25  of  them  were  subsequenly  found  dead  along 
the  track  of  their  departing  trail.  Gen.  Henry  had  one  man 
killed  and  8  wounded.  The  great  disparity  in  the  loss  of  the 
Americans,  and  that  of  the  enemy  was  accounted  for  on  the  sup- 
position that  the  Indians  had  been  taught  to  fire  at  men  on  horse- 
back and  consequently  aimed  too  high  to  hit  their  adversaries^  who 
dismounted  before  entering  battle. 


Chaptee  XXXV. 

1832-CJLOSE  OF  THE  WAS. 

Pursuit  of  the  Indiatis— Battle  of  Bad-Axe-^Arrival  of  Oen. 
Scott— Treaties  with  the  Iiidians— Eastern  Tour  of  the  Prisoners^ 
Death  of  Black  Hawk. 


It  will  be  remembered  that  AcUutants  Woodbridge  and  Merry- 
man,  piloted  by  Little  Thnnder^  were  sent  the  second  time  to  Gen. 
Atkinson's  headquarters.  They  arrived  safely,  and  after  conferr- 
ing with  him,  they  were  ordered  to  return  with  instructions 
authorizing  Oen.  Henry  to  pursue  the  trail  of  Black  Hawk,  and  if 
possible  overtake  and  capture  his  force,  and  that  when  his  provis- 
ions were  exhausted  he  should  go  to  the  Bhie  Mounds  for  supplies, 
where  he  and  his  army  would  meet  him.  The  messengers  reached 
Gen.  HeDry  during  the  recent  battle,  and  the  next  day,  as  the 
army  was  without  food  and  the  means  of  rendering  the  wounded 
comfortable,  it  Vas  determined  to  visit  the  Mounds  for  this  pur- 
pose and  replenish  tiieir  stores.  No  one  in  the  brigade,  however, 
imderstood  the  topography  of  the  country  sufficiently  well  to  act 
as  guide.  They  had  now  penetrated  100  miles  into  an  unexplored 
wilderness,  and  the  Winnebagoes  who  had  accompanied  the 
expedition  fled  at  the  commencement  of  the  battle  and  had  not 
returned.  A  council  was  called  to  consider  the  means  of  over- 
coming the  difficulty,  and  while  in  session  a  white  flag  was  seen 
approaching,  borne  by  a  number  of  friendly  Wiimebagoes,  who 
agreed  to  act  as  guides.  Litters  were  constructed  for  the  wound- 
ed, and  on  the  23d  of  July  the  army  was  again  in  motion,  and 
after  encountering  a  number  of  muddy  creeks  and  a  large  extent 
of  rough  roads,  they  reached  the  Blue  Mounds  in  safety.  Here, 
as  they  had  been  advised,  they  fbund  Gen.  Atkinson,  with  the 
regular  and  volunteer  forces  under  his  immediate  command,  and  a 
number  of  inhabitants,  whose  kind  treatment  made  the  wounded 
forget  the  hardships  they  had  suffered  in  the  journey  thither. 

It  was  now  evident  that  G^n.  Atkinson  and  other  officers  of  the 
regular  army  were  greatly  mortified  at  the  success  ot  Gen.  Henry, 
as  tliey  did  not  intend  that  the  militia  should  acquire  any  renown 
in  the  war.  Gen.  Atkinson  relying  mostly  on  the  regulars,  had 
always  kept  them  in  front,  but  unexpectedly  while  they  were 
snagly  ensconced  at  Lake  Kushkanong,  Gen.  Henry  discovered 
and  vanquished  the  enemy  as  effectually  as  if  the  veterans  had 
participated  in  the  engagement  This  unmanly  jealousy  was 
f urtiier  intensified  by  the  fact,  that  the  victory  had  been  obtained 
in  opposition  to  the  council  and  orders  of  those  who  arrogated  to 
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themselves  superior  courage  and  knowledge  in  the  practice  and 
art  of  war. 

All  the  generals  were  now  together,  but  not  all  the  men.  G«n« 
Posey's  brigade  contained  only  200  effective  men ;  Gren.  Alexan- 
der's 350,  and  Gen.  Henry's  being  also  greatly  reduced,  the 
three  brigades  combined  were  not  much  stronger  than  one  at 
the  commencement  of  the  campaign.  In  addition  to  the  volun- 
teer force,  there  were  now  400  regulars  under  the  command  of 
Gen.  Brady  and  his  subordinate  officers,  Col.  Taylor  and  Majors 
Eiley  and  Morgan.  After  spending  2  days  at  the  Mounds,  on  the 
25th  of  July  the  whole  army,  under  direction  of  Gi&n.  Atkinson, 
again  started  after  the  Indians.  The  regulars  marched  in  front, 
Posey's  and  Alexander's  brigades  and  Dodge's  battalion  came 
next,  and  lastly  Henry's  brigsuie  in  charge  of  the  baggage  brought 
up  the  rear.  The  position  assigned  Gen.  Henry,  the  hero  of  the 
battle  of  Wisconsin,  showed  too  plainly  the  ungenerous  feeling  that 
rankled  in  the  breast  of  the  commanding  general.  The  whole 
army  noticed  the  insult,  and  the  brave  men  who  were  thus 
degraded  knew  they  deserved  better  treatment,  and  justly  claim- 
ed the  post  of  honor  and  of  danger.  It  was  now  evident  that  if 
other  laurels  were  to  be  won  they  would  decorate  other  brows. 
Gen.  Henry  and  his  men,  were  too  true  to  their  duties  as  soldiers  to 
suffer  this  injustice  to  interfere  with  the  success  of  the  exx>edition, 
and  therefore  quietly  trudged  along  in  the  rear,  doing  the  dmdg- 
eiy  of  the  army  and  taking  charge  of  the  baggage.  On  the  26th 
they  arrived  at  Helena,  with  a  view  to  crossing  the  Wisconsin  at 
that  place. 

This  village,  formerly  a  promising  town,  was  now  abandoned  by 
its  inhabitants,  and  the  houses  were  pulled  down  and  converted 
into  rafts  on  which  to  cross  the  river.  During  the  construction  of 
the  rafts,  scouts  were  sent  up  the  river  to  the  battle  ground  to 
ascertain  if  the  Indians  had  returned  thither  as  the  course  they 
had  taken  in  their  flight  after  the  battle.  A  day  was  spent  in 
making  explorations,  but  no  trace  of  the  enemy  being  discovered 
the  party  returned.  On  the  28th  the  whole  army  had  gained  the 
opposite  bank  of  the  river,  and  after  marching  a  distance  of  5 
miles  fell  in  with  the  trail  of  the  retreating  fugitives.  Before  the 
discovery,  the  army  was  greatly  disheartened,  the  distance  to  the 
Mississippi  was  supposed  to  be  80  miles,  and  it  was  seriouisly 
feared  that  ere  the  enemy  could  again  be  overtaken  they  would 
make  their  escape  west  of  this  stream.  The  men  had  become 
weary  in  hunting  trails,  but  now  it  was  found,  the  hope  of  again 
falling  in  with  the  Indians  was  revived  and  allmurmnrs  ceased.  The 
trail  at  first  followed  the  course  of  the  river,  but  soon  tumed 
northward  among  huge  mountains,  which  never  before  had  echoed 
with  the  tread  of  civilized  men.  Three  weary  days  were  consumed 
in  scaling  these  precipitous  elevations  and  crossing  the  interven- 
ing gorges,  the  one  being  covered  with  heavy  timb^  and  a  dense 
undergrowth  of  briers  and  vines,  and  the  other  filled  with  swamps 
of  deep  black  mud.  The  men  were  well  supplied  with  provisions, 
and  bore  their  labors  with  cheerfulness,  but  it  was  difficult  for  the 
horses  to  find  grass,  and  many  of  them  becoming  debilitated  by 
hunger  were  le^  to  perish  in  these  pastnreless  solitudes.  The  con- 
dition of  the  Indians  was  extremely  deplorable.  They  were  com- 
pelled to  subsist  on  roots,  bark  and  the  flesh  of  horses,  and  tJieir 
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trail  coald  be  readily  traced  by  blankets,  kettles  and  otber  articles 
abandoned  to  hasten  their  flight.  Death,  too,  had  marked  their 
course  with  the  bodies  of  those  who  had  been  wounded,  most  of 
whom  had  died  more  for  the  want  of  proper  medical  treatment 
than  from  the  fatal  nature  of  their  injuries. 

At  10  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  2d  of  August,  the  army 
reached  the  bluffs  of  the  Mississippi,  which  at  this  point  were 
some  distance  from  the  stream.  The  Indians  having  reached  the 
margin  of  the  river  some  time  before  the  arrival  of  the  Americans, 
were  busily  engaged  in  preparations  to  cross.  Some  had  already 
reached  the  opposite  shore,  and  some  of  the  women  had  been  put 
in  canoes  and  started  down  to  Prairie  du  Ghien,  but  part  of  the 
latter  were  drowned,  and  those  who  reached  the  town  were  found 
in  a  starving  condition.  While  thus  employed  they  were  attacked 
by  the  steamboat  Warrior,  which  had  been  chaitered  for  the  pur- 
pose of  conveying  supplies  to  the  army.  On  the  1st  of  August 
she  was  sent  up  the  river  to  notify  some  friendly  Indians  that  the 
Sacs  were  approaching,  and  to  take  them  down  to  Prairie  du 
Chien.  On  his  way,  Captain  Throckmorton  heard  that  Black 
Hawk  was  already  encamped  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  and  he 
immediately  made  preparations  for  an  attack.  As  the  steamboat 
neared  the  camp  of  the  Indians,  they  raised  a  white  flag,  wliich 
the  captain  affecting  to  believe  was  onl^  used'as  a  mask  to  cover 
their  real  designs,  ordered  them  to  send  a  canoe  alongside  his 
boat  The  order  being  declined,  they  were  allowed  16  minutes  to 
remove  their  women  and  children,  when  a  six-pounder,  loaded 
with  cannister,  was  discharged  into  their  mid^t,  followed  by  a 
severe  fire  of  musketry.  The  battle  continued  about  an  hour, 
during  which  the  enemy  had  23  men  killed  and  a  proportionate 
number  wounded.  The  fuel  of  the  steamer  now  began  to  fail, 
and  night  coming  on,  she  fell  down  the  river  to  Prairie  du  Ghien, 
intending  to  return  the  next  day. 

The  captain  of  the  Warrior,  even  if  his  surmises  were  correct 
respecting  the  perfidy  of  the  Indians,  was  still  liable  to  censure 
for  the  precipitancy  with  which  he  brought  on  the  engagement. 
He  and  his  men  were  beyond  the  reach  of  harm,  and  consequently 
both  humanity  and  the  rules  of  war  required  that  he  should  have 
taken  more  than  15  minutes  to  discover  the  real  motive  of  the  In- 
dians in  hoisting  the  symbol  of  peace.  Blaek  Hawk  hunself  asserted 
that  he  directed  his  braves  not  to  fire  on  the  Warrior,  as  he  intended 
going  on  board  in  order  to  save  his  women  and  children,  and  that  he 
rais^  a  white  flag  and  called  to  the  captain  of  the  boat  for  the 
purpose  of  effecting  this  object.  His  cx)ndition  was  now  hopeless, 
his  warriors,*  reduced  in  numbers,  were  exhausted  by  fatigue  and 
hunger,  while  an  overwhelming  force  ready  to  move  against  him, 
was  just  in  his  rear.  It  is  therefore  highly  probable  that  he  was 
sincere  and  anxious  to  end  the  contest,  in  which  so  many  of  his 
people  had  been  slaughtered ;  and  had  the  captain  of  the  War- 
rior properly  respected  the  flag  of  truce,  which  all  civilized  war- 
fare holds  sacred,  the  campaign  would  have  terminated  without 
the  farther  effusion  of  blood. 

Before  the  Warrior  could  return  to  the  Indian  encampment, 
which  was  on  the  Mississippi  below  the  mouth  of  the  Bad  Axe, 
Gem  Atkinson  arrived  and  commenced  a  general  battle.  Black 
Hawk,  aware  that  the  American  force  was  in  close  proximity,  to 
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gain  time  for  crossing,  \vitli  20  warriors,  went  back  to  meet  them, 
his  object  being  to  make  an  attack  and  then  retreat  up  the  river 
to  decoy  the  Americans  from  the  principal  force.  Accordingly, 
when  the  army  reached  the  blufits  of  the  Mississippi,  it  was  tired 
upon  from  behind  trees  by  the  Indians,  the  tall  grass  growing 
among  the  timber  gi'eatly  favoring  tbeir  design.  The  order  of 
battle  being  the  same  as  at  first :  M$yor  Dodge's  battalion  was  in 
front,  next  the  regulars,  then  the  brigades  of  Alexander  and  Posey 
and  lastly  the  command  of  Henry.  At  the  first  indications  of  op- 
I)ositlou,  Gen.  Atkinson  rode  to  the  scene  of  action  and  in  person 
directed  the  charge  against  the  Indians,  who  of  course  fell  back, 
and  were  pursued  up  the  river  by  the  whole  army  except  the  force 
under  the  immediate  command  of  Gen.  Henry  and  Major  £wing. 
In  the  hurried  pursuit  he  was  called  on  for  one  regiment  to  cover 
the  rear  of  the  pursuing  forces,  and  the  rest  were  left  without  or- 
ders. It  now  seemed  that  fortune  was  determined  to  distinguish 
her  favorite  son,  despite  the  intention  to  disgrace  him.  He  who 
during  the  whole  march  had  been  kept  in  the  rear,  now  by  the 
strategy  of  a  few  untutored  savages  who  had  triumphed  over  the 
science  of  the  veteran  general,  was  suddenly  placed  in  front. 

While  Gen.  Atkinson  was  ascending  the  river,  the  main  trail 
leading  directly  to  it  was  discovered  by  Ms^or  Ewing's  men,  who 
were  in  front.  Henry  being  notified  of  the  fact  followed  to  the  foot 
of  the  bluffs  bordering  the  valley,  where  he  len  his  horses  and  ar- 
ranged his  men  for  an  attack.  Eight  men  were  sent  forward  as  a 
forlorn  hope  to  draw  the  fire  of  the  enemy,  and  thus  disclose  their 
situation  in  the  drift  wood  and  brush  through  which  the  trail  led. 
The  men  moved  boldly  forward  till  they  came  in  sight  of  the  river, 
when  they  were  fired  upon  by  about  50  Indians,  who  were  in  ad- 
vance of  the  main  force.  Five  of  the  eight  instantly  fell,  either 
killed  or  wounded,  while  the  other  three,  protected  by  timber,  re- 
mained in  their  position  till  the  army  came  to  their  rescue.  Henry 
immediately  ordered  a  charge,  before  which  the  Indians  retreated 
to  the  main  body^  amounting  to  300  warriors  and  fully  equal  to 
the  force  contending  against  them.  The  whole  force  of  the  enemy 
becoming  involved,  fought  with  great  bravery  and  determination, 
yet  they  had  evidently  been  surprised  and  there  was  little  concert 
of  action.  Closely  pressed  they  fell  back  from  position  to  posi- 
tion, until  the  bank  of  the  river  was  reached,  where  retreat  being 
impossible  a  frightful  carnage  ensued.  The  bloody  bayonet  in  the 
hands  of  an  excited  soldiery,  drove  them  into  the  water,  when 
some  of  the  survivors  endeavored  to  swim  the  river  and  others 
sought  refuge  in  a  willow  island  150  yaxds  from  the  shore. 

About  this  time  Gen.  Atkinson  and  that  portion  of  the  army 
which  had  been  decoyed  up  the  river,  made  their  appearance  at 
the  scene  of  conflict  Henry  had  previously  sent  mess^gers  to 
inform  him  that  he  had  discovered  the  main  force  of  the  enemy, 
but  the  roar  of  battle  apprised  him  of  the  situation  before  mes- 
sengers had  time  to  reach  him.  He  came  but  found  the  battle 
substantially  over,  the  dead  and  dying  strewn  upon  the  fatal  field, 
disclosing  the  stem  work  which  had  been  done  in  his  absence. 
Seeing  the  x>osition  of  the  enemy,  he  immediately  ordered  a  descent 
upon  the  island.  A  force  consisting  of  the  regulars,  Ewing's  and 
Dodge's  battalions  and  Fry's  regiment,  charged  through  the  water 
up  to  their  arms,  to  dislodge  them  from  their  last  refuge.    When 
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the  island  was  gained  niost  of  the  enemy  who  had  fled  thither 
were  killed  or  captured,  those  attempting  to  swim  to  the  opposite 
shore  being  either  shot  in  the  water  or  drowned.  Large  numbers 
of  women  and  children  lost  their  Jives,  owing  to  the  fact  that  they 
were  dressed  so  much  like  the  men  it  was  impossible  to  distinguish 
them  in  the  high  grass  and  weeds  which  obstructed  the  view. 
Some  of  them  plunged  into  the  Mississippi  and  were  shot  escaping 
in  the  promiscuous  crowd  which  was  bufteting  the  waves  in  the 
attempt  to  reach  the  opposite  shore.* 

It  is  supposed  that  the  entire  Indian  loss  amounted  to  150  killed 
and  as  many  lost  by  drowning  in  the  attempt  to  swim  the  river. 
About  50,  consisting  mostly  of  women  and  children,  were  taken 
prisoners.    The  American  loss  amounted  to  17  killed. 

Soon  after  the  battle  was  over,  the  captain  of  the  Warrior 
steamed  up  the  river  and  commenced  raking  the  island,  thinking 
that  the  Indians  were  still  on  it.  The  laud  forces  hearing  his 
gons,  supposed  he  was  firing  a  salute  in  honor  of  the  victory,  and 
tired  a  volley  in  acknowledgment,  and  it  was  not  till  she  came  to 
land  that  intelligence  was  for  the  first  time  interchanged  in  regard 
to  the  battles  which  had  previously  been  fought  by  the  respective 
forces.  * 

Gen.  Atkinson  considering  the  war  virtually  ended,  on  the  4th 
of  August,  with  the  regulars,  prisoners  and  wounded,  on  board 
the  Warrior,  fell  down  the  river  to  Prairie  du  Ghien,  and  the 
mounted  men  marched  to  the  same  place  by  land.  The  news  of 
the  battle  ha^l  preceded  the  advent  of  the  army,  and  when  it 
arrived  the  Menomonee  Indians  were  expressing  tneir  joy  at  the 
defeat  of  the  Sacs  and  Foxes  by  music  and  dancing.  Having 
obtained  several  scalps  from  the  squaws  of  the  enemy,  they  pre- 
seuted  them  to  their  own  women,  whose  relatives  had  been 
murdered  the  preceding  year  at  Fort  Crawford  by  the  same  tribes. 
These  trophies,  held  aloft  on  poles,  constituted  a  prominent  feature 
of  the  dance,  which  was  conducted  in  the  following  manner:  the 
men  and  women  stood  in  two  lines  facing  each  other,  while  th^ 
sqnaws  holding  the  scalps  were  situated  between.  The  party  was 
furnished  with  a  rudely  construct'Cd  drum,  and  each  one  who 
participated  in  the  dance  held  in  his  hand  a  gourd  partially  flUed 
with  pebbles,  which  were  rattled  to  keep  time  with  the  drum. 
Tlius  arranged,  and  equipped  at  the  sound  of  the  drum  the  exercise 
commenced,  each  dancer  mo\ing  around  the  central  group,  sup- 
poiting  the  scalps,  and  uttering  a  loud  monotonous  refrain,  kept 
time  by  stamping  with  his  feet  and  shaking  his  gourd.  As  the 
exercise  was  protracted  the  chant  became  louder  and  more  animated, 
the  jumping  coirespondiiigly  higher  and  more  boisterous,  and  the 
scalps  were  twirled  in  the  air  with  increased  vehemence.    During 

[NoTB.— Many  painful  scenes  of  adventure  and  horror  were  crowded  Into  the  8  hours^ 
ooDtinuanoe of  ttie  battle.  A  Sac  woman,  the  sister  of  a  warrior  of  some  notoriety, 
found  bersel  f  In  the  thickest  of  the  fUrht.  but  at  length  suoceeeded  In  reaching  the  river, 
when  keepinar  hor  Infant  child  safe  In  its  blankets  by  means  of  her  teeth,  she  plunged  into 
the  water,  seized  the  tail  of  a  horse  with  her  hands  whoso  rider  was  swimming  the 
stream  and  was  drawn  safely  across.  A  younirsquaw  during  the  battle  was  standing  In  the 
frrassashort  distance  from  the  American  lliic,  holding  her  child,  a  little  girl  of  4  years, 
in  her  arms.  To  this  position  a  ball  struck  the  right  arm  of  the  child  and  shattering  the 
bone,  passed  into  the  breast  of  the  young  mother  and  instantly'  killed  her.  She  fell 
upon  the  child  and  confined  It  to  the  ground  till  the  Indians  were  driven  from  this  part 
or  the  field.  Gen.  Anderson  of  the  Onited  States  army,  hearing  its  cries  went  to  the 
•pot  and  taking  it  from  under  the  dead  body,  carried  it  to  the  surgeons  to  have  its 
wound  dressed  The  arm  was  amputated  ana  during  the  operation  the  half  starved 
child  did  not  cry,  but  sat  quietly  eating  a  hard  piece  of  biscuit.  It  was  sent  to  Prairie 
da  Cbien  and  entirely  recovered. 
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the  entire  performaBce  the  bodies  of  the  dancers  were  bent  forward 
bringing  tilieir  noses  so  close  together  as  frequently  to  touchy  and 
when  finally  they  became  exhausted  the  exercise  ended. 

The  2d  day  after  their  arrival,  Gen.  Atkinson  having  every 
reason  to  believe  that  the  Winnebago  chiefs  had  been  treacherons, 
summoned  them  for  tiiie  purpose  of  having  a  talk.  He  accused 
them  of  deception  and  rendering  assistance  to  the  Sacs,  and 
Winnesheik,  one  of  their  number,  having  commanded  the  Indiaus 
in  the  recent  battle,  and  his  sons  who  were  subsequently  brought 
in  wounded,  were  put  in  prison.  Gen  Street,  the  Indian  agent, 
who  was  present  at  the  conference,  then  told  the  chiefs  that  if  they 
would  bring  in  Black  Hawk  and  the  prophet,  it  would  be  well  with 
them,  and  the  government  would  hold  them  in  future  as  friends. 
At  this  declaration,  Becori,  Cheater,  and  two  other  chiefs,  at  the 
head  of  a  small  party  of  Sioux  and  Winnebagoes,  started  after 
the  two  fogitives,  who  with  20  men,  during  the  battle  of  tilie  Bad 
Axe  fled  up  the  river.  The  Sioux  and  the  Sacs  had  been  at  war 
for  years,  and  the  former  eagerly  embraced  the  opportunity  now 
offered  to  avenge  their  wrongs  by  bringing  them  to  punishment 
The  Winnebagoes,  although  first  sympathizing  with  tibe  hostile 
band,  like  civilized  man  in  the  hour  of  adversity,  when  friendship 
is  mostly  needed,  proved  unfaithful.  As  soon  as  war  had  demon- 
strated the  comparative  strength  of  the  two  belligerents,  their 
cringing  and  crafty  nature  commenced  pandering  to  the  power 
of  the  conquerors. 

On  the  7th  of  August,  Gen.  Scott  who  with  9  companies  of 
infantry  had  been  sent  from  the  eastern  sea-board,  arrived  and 
assumed  command.  He  started  from  Fortress  Monroe,  and  in  18 
days  4  of  the  companies  reached  Chicago,  distant  1800  miles,  which 
before  the  existence  of  the  present  railroad  facilities  was  an 
nnparelled  feat  of  celerity.  The  whole  force  was  destin^  for 
Chicago,  but  the  virus  of  a  disease  more  fatal  than  the  sword 
preyed  upon  their  vitals,  and  prevented  the  accomplishment  of 
the  object  contemplated.  The  expedition,  filled  with  patriotic 
ardor,  arrived  sale  at  Detroit,  and  while  moored  at  its  wharves 
two  cases  of  a  strange  disease  made  their  appearance  and  created 
unusual  alarm.  The  army  surgeons  and  local  physicians  were 
immediately  summoned,  but  despite  all  their  efibrts  two  soldiers 
attacked  were  no  more.  The  Asiatic  Cholera,  then  a  new  disease 
on  the  continent  of  America  was  raging  in  the  Atlantie  cities, 
and  had  now  broken  out  in  the  army,  causing  terror  aud  gloom 
to  rest  on  every  countenance.  The  expedition  passed  on  to  Fort 
Gratiot,  distant  40  miles,  where  5  companies,  numbering  280  men, 
who,  either  unwiUing  or  unable  to  proceed  further,  were  landed. 
Some  of  them  died  in  the  hospitals,  and  others  fleeing  to  avoid 
the  pestilence,  wandered  hopelessly  over  the  country,  shunned  by 
the  inhabitants,  not  through  inhumanity,  but  the  tear  of  coutag- 
ion.  till  nature  becoming  exhausted  they  laid  do^sn  in  the  fields 
.  ana  expired.  The  entire  number  with  the  exception  of  9  x>erished, 
without  a  friendly  hand  to  offer  them  assistance,  or  console  them 
in  the  last  moments  of  existence.  Of  the  other  4  companies  30 
died  on  the  way  to  Chicago,  and  as  a  sustitute  for  burial,  were 
heaved  into  the  waters  of  the  lake.  Arriving  at  Chicago  on  tbe 
8th  of  July,  Fort  Dearborn  was  converted  into  a  hospital,  and 
the  families  which  had  taken  temi)orary  refuge  within  its  walls 
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from  the  attacks  of  the  Indians^  were  tunied  roofless  on  the 
prairie.  lu  30  days  90  inmates  of  the  hospital  became  victims  of 
the  destT03'er,  and  life  was  hardly  extinct  before  they  were  cast, 
nuwept  and  uncoffined^  into  pits,  to  prevent  the  spread  of  the 
epidemic* 

After  the  disease  had  abated,  the  march  was  resumed,  and  finally 
the  remnant  of  the  force  which  had  started  with  such  bright 
anticipations  of  calory,  reached  Fort  Armstrong  on  the  Mississippi, 
the  latter  part  of  August.  !Here  not  only  many  of  the  survivors 
perished,  but  the  Inc&ans  were  also  attacked,  and  large  numbers 
of  them  swept  away.  Gen.  Scott  arrived  only  in  time  to  partici- 
pate in  the  negotiations  which  followed  the  war,  but  in  his 
humane  exertions  in  behalf  of  the  soldiers,  he  won  laurels  far 
transcending  the  glory  of  the  most  brilliant  campaign' against  the 
enemy. 

The  further  pursuit  of  the  Indians  being  considered  lumecessary, 
on  the  arrival  of  Oen.  Scott  the  volunteers  started  for  Dixon 
to  be  mustered  out  of  service.  Arriving  thither  on  the  17  th,  they 
were  discharged,  and  each  soldier  now  released  from  military  lite 
returned  to  lus  home,  kindred  and  friends,  pleased  with  the  con* 
gratulations  which  were  ever  extended,  and  feeling  honored  in 
having  been  instrumental  in  freeing  the  country  from  the  ravages 
of  the  merciless  foe. 

Many  of  the  noted  men  of  the  State  had  been  engaged  in  the 
war,  and  many,  at  that  time  unknown  to  fame,  afterwanl  attained 
the  highest  honors  in  the  gift  of  the  country  which  they  risked 
their  lives  to  'defend.  Of  the  former  class  were  Beynolds  and 
Scott,  men  of  State  and  national  reputations.  Of  the  latter,  S.  H. 
Anderson  became  lieuteDant  governor,  James  Tumey,  attorney  gen- 
eral ;  W.  L.  D.  Ewing,  auditor  of  public  accounts ;  Sidney  Breese, 
chief  justice  of  the  State }  John  Thomas  and  John  Dement,  State 
treasurers }  Thomas  Ford  and  Joseph  Duncan,  governors  of  the 
State;  Henry  Dodge  governor  of  Wisconsin,  and  General  Taylor 
and  Abraham  Lincoln  presidents  of  the  United  States.  Jefferson 
Davis,  the  rival  of  the  latter,  also  participated  in  the  war,  but  his 
future  career  as  the  chief  of  the  great  rebellion,  gave  him  a  fame 
in  striking  contrast  with  that  which  was  won  by  the  martyr  of 
liberty  and  the  savior  of  his  country. 

Among  the  many  who  distinguished  themselves  in  the  war, 
there  was  no  one  more  efficient  as  an  officer,  or  more  highly 
respected  by  the  people  of  Illinois,  than  Oen.  James  D.  Henry. 
His  great  sagacity  and  determination  at  Fort  Winnebago,  gave  a 
new  direction  to  tiie  campaign  and  enabled  the  army  to  overtake 
the  Indians.  He  was  the  chief  commander  in  the  battle  of  the 
Wisconsin,  which  followed  the  first  decisive  victory  of  the  war, 
and  the  battle  of  the  Bad  axe  which  closed  it,  was  the  result  of 
his  generalship  and  not  of  the  superior  officers  who  endeavored  to 
prevent  his  sharing  in  its  dangers  and  honors. 

•'•The  burial  of  the  dead  was  eotraated  to  a  senreant,  who  executed  his  duty  with 
military  preolston,  as  soon  as  life  was  extinct.  On  one  occasion  several  were  renio%'ed 
from  tbe  hospital  to  be  buried  at  once.  The  irrave  had  already  been  duir,  and  tho 
bodies  wrappcMl  in  blankets  were  laid  by  its  side,  the  last  military  honors  had  been  paid, 
and  nothing  more  remained  to  complete  the  service  but  to  tumble  them  one  after 
another  In,  when  aoorpse  appeared  to  move.  A  brother  soldier  resorting  thither,  his 
old  iiiisiimnlii  opened  bis  eyes  and  asked  him  for  some  water.  The  sergeant  said  they 
might  take  him  back,  as  he  was  not  yet  ready  for  burial.  The  order  was  obeyed  and 
the  soldier  lived  many  yean  thereafter."   Brown's  History  of  IlUnois. 
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He  was  a  native  of  Pennsylvania,  and  in  the  year  1822  emigra- 
ted to  Illinois  and  located  at  Edwardsville.  Bom  in  poverty  and 
obscurity,  his  earlier  years  were  entirely  devoted  to  manual  toil, 
and  when  he  attained  the  age  of  manhood  he  was  haidly  able  to 
read  or  write.  For  some  time  after  his  arrival  at  Edwardsville,  he 
worked  as  a  mechanic  during  the  day,  and  at  night  attended 
school  for  the  purpose  of  improving  his  education.  After  leaving 
school,  and  engaging  for  a  short  time  in  the  mercantile  business, 
he  removed  in  1826  to  Springfield,  and  was  elected  sheriff  of  San- 
gamon county.  The  integrity  and  sound  judgment  exhibited  in 
discharging  the  duties  of  this  office,  attracti^  the  attention  of 
Gov.  Eeynolds,  who  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  made  him  one 
of  his  aids.  He  was  exceedingly  modest  and  retiring  till  his  pas- 
sions were  ftilly  aroused,  and  then  he  showed  an  intensity  of 
feeling  and  an  iron  will,  which  was  irresistible  so  far  as  he  had 
power  to  act.  The  fear  of  nothing  except  his  maker  ever  entered 
his  breast,  and  he  knew  and  cared  as  little  for  danger  and  death 
as  a  marble  statue.  His  extreme  sensibility  and  diffidence  never 
permitted  him  to  appear  in  the  society  of  ladies.  At  the  close  of 
the  Black  Hawk  war,  the  citizens  of  Springfield  gave  him  a 
splendid  reception  in  honor  of  his  services,  but  he  never  entered 
the  apartments  where  the  ladies  presided.  At  the  close  of  the 
war  he  was  the  most  popular  man  in  Illinois,  and  had  he  lived 
he  could  have  been  elected  to  any  office  in  the  gift  of  the  people. 
His  health  and  constitution  were  originally  good,  but  the  hai^ships 
of  the  war  induced  consumption,  which  caused  his  death,  on  the 
4th  of  March,  1834,  at  New  Orleans,  whitlier  he  had  gone  for  the 
benefit  of  the  climate  and  medical  treatment.  Such  was  his  sin- 
gular modesty,  that  during  his  sickness  in  the  city,  he  never 
mentioned  his  connection  with  the  Black  Hawk  war,  and  no  one 
knew  he  was  Oen.  Henry  until  after  his  death. 

While  Henry  was  duly  appreciated  at  home,  he  never  received 
abroad  the  honors  to  which  he  was  entitled.  The  news  of  the  war 
first  made  its  appearance  in  The  OaJenian^  a  newspaper  printed 
at  Galena,  and  the  only  sheet  issued  north  of  Springfield.  Dr. 
Philleo,  tlie  editor  belonged  to  Dodge's  battalion,  and  when  from 
time  to  time  he  chronicled  the  events  of  the  war  and  sent  them 
home  for  publication,  he  gave  his  own  command  a  prominence  in 
the  war  to  which  it  was  not  entitled.  By  a  wilful  perversion  of 
facts,  he  never  mentioned  Henry  except  as  a  subordinate  officer, 
while  Major  Dodge  was  spoken  of  as  a  generaL  thus  i^^ating  the 
impression  that  the  former  commanded  a  brigade,  and  the  latter 
a  battalion,  when  the  reverse  was  true.  His  letters  were  copied 
in  the  newspapers  throughout  the  U.  S.,  as  authentic  news,  and  in 
a  number  of  cities  it  was  asserted  that  Dodge  was  the  principal 
commander  of  the  war,  and  the  names  of  Henry,  Atkinson  and 
Taylor,  if  mentioned  at  all,  were  only  in  connection  with  subordi- 
nate positions.  This  delusion  was  afterward  of  immense  advan- 
tage to  Major  Dodge,  but  independent  of  the  prestige  thus 
acquired,  he  was  a  man  of  great  popularity  and  influence. 

On  the  27th  of  August,  Decori  and  Cheaters,  after  an  absence 
of  20  days,  returned  with  Black  Hawk,  the  prophet,  and  a  number 
of  other  prisoners.  On  handing  them  over  to  Gen.  Street,  Deoori 
said :  <*Father,  we  deliver  these  men  into  your  custody.  We  do 
not  entrust  them  even  to  your  brother,  the  chief  of  the  warriorsi 
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bnt  to  youy  because  we  koow  you,  and  we  believe  you  are  our 
friend.  We  want  you  to  keep  them  safe  5  if  they  are  to  suffer  we 
do  not  want  to  see  it.  Wait  until  we  are  gone  before  it  is  done. 
Father,  many  little  birds  have  been  flying  about  our  ears  of  late, 
and  we  thought  they  whispered  to  us  that  there  was  evil  intended 
for  us,  and  we  now  hope  they  will  let  us  alone.''  Gen.  Street 
replied :  "My  children,  you  have  done  well.  I  told  you  to  bring 
these  men  to  me,  and  you  have  done  so.  I  assured  Gen.  Atkin- 
son that  if  these  men  were  in  your  country,  you  would  find  them 
and  bring  them  to  me,  and  now  I  can  say  much  for  your  good.  I 
will  go  down  to  Rock  Island  with  the  prisoners,  and  I  wish  you  as 
you  have  brought  them,  especially  to  go  with  me,  with  such  other 
chiefs  and  warriors  as  you  may  select." 

In  pursuance  of  the  treaty  to  be  entered  into,  on  the  10th  of 
September  Black  Hawk,  his  two  sons,  Wishick,  Naopope,  the 
prophet,  and  a  number  of  Winnebago  chiefs,  were  sent  down  to 
Bock  Island,  where  Keokuk  and  his  warriors  were  to  meet  them. 
Likewise  the  remnant  of  Black  Hawk's  band  also  followed  him  to 
to  the  same  place.  Such  was  their  utter  destitution  that  they 
excited  the  compassion  of  all  who  saw  them,  and  Gen.  Scott,  who 
was  as  symx>athetic  as  brave,  kindly  bestowed  on  them  everything 
that  coidd  supply  their  wants  or  relieve  their  suffering.  On  the 
15th  a  treaty  was  made  with  the  Winnebagoes,  whereby  they  sold 
to  the  United  States  all  their  lands  east  of  the  Mississippi  and 
west  of  Green  bay.  As  a  consideration,  the  government  agreed 
to  give  them  a  large  region  of  country  west  of  the  riA^er,  to  pay 
them  $70,000  in  ten  annual  installments,  to  maintain  schools  for 
the  education  of  their  children  for  a  x)eriod  of  20  years,  and  to  in- 
struct them  in  agriculture  and  furnish  them  with  cattle  and 
implements  for  its  practical  introduction  among  them. 

To  escape  from  the  cholera,  which  was  still  raging  at  Eock  Is- 
land among  the  Indians  and  eastern  troops.  Gen.  Scott  and  Gov. 
Beynolds,  with  the  principal  chiefs  of  the  Sacs  and  Foxes,  fell 
down  the  river  to  Jeft'erson  Barracks,  where  they  entered  into  a 
treaty  with  them  also.  They  ceded  to  the  government  the  tract 
of  land  embraced  in  the  present  limits  of  Iowa  and  a  part  of  Wis- 
consin, and  received  in  return,  besides  some  minor  considerations, 
an  annuity  of  $20,000  for  a  period  of  30  years.  As  a  reward  to 
Keokuk  and  his  friendly  band,  a  reservation  of  40  miles  square 
was  made  to  them  in  Iowa,  including  their  principal  village.  It 
was  also  proposed  to  Keokuk  to  establish  schools  for  the  benefit 
of  his  tribe,  but  he  rejected  the  proposition,  alleging  that  it  might 
do  well  enough  for  the  whites,  but  he  had  observed  that  it  made 
Indians  worse  to  educate  them.  By  these  treaties  the  United 
States  obtained  30,000,000  acres  of  land,  at  a  cost  truly  insignifi- 
cant compared  with  their  real  value.  Such,  however,  is  the 
measure  usually  meted  by  the  stronger  to  the  weaker  power,  and 
such  is  the  fate  of  savage  races  when  brought  in  contact  with  the 
diplomacy  of  civilized  men.  Viewed  in  the  light  of  a  commercial 
transaction,  such  a  disparity  of  values  seems  monstrous ;  but  when 
we  consider  the  Earth  is  the  common  heritage  of  the  human 
family,  and  that  an  advanced  state  of  the  aits  and  sciences  is 
essential  toitsdevelopment,  we  become  reconciled  to  it  as  anecessity 
in  the  onward  march  of  civilization. 

The  Indian  prisoners  who  were  to  be  retained  during  the  plea^sure 
of  the  Presideutt  were  confined  in  the  barracks  till  the  following 
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spring.    Of  the  hundreds  who  visited  them  during  the  winter,  one 
of  them  writes: 

<*  We  were  Immediately  stnick  with  admiration  at  the  gigantic  and 
symmetrical  figures  of  most  of  the  warriors,  who  seemed  as  they  re- 
clined in  their  native  ease  and  gracefulness,  with  their  half  naked  bodies 
exposed  to  view,  rather  like  statues  from  some  master  hand  than  beings 
of  a  race  whom  we  had  heard  characterized  as  degenerate  and  debased." 

Keokuk  visited  them  the  following  spring,  and  made  great  ex- 
ertions for  their  release,  offering  to  become  responsible  for  their 
future  conduct,  but  a  message  was  received  by  Gren.  Atkinson 
from  the  Secretary  of  War,  ordering  them  to  be  sent  to  the 
national  capital.  Under  the  escort  of  an  officer  of  the  army  on 
the  22d  of  April,  1833,  they  reached  Washington,  and  had  an 
interview  with  the  President  Black  Hawk  closed  his  speech, 
delivered  on  this  occasion,  in  the  following  words:  ^'  We  did  not 
expect  to  conquer  the  whites — they  have  too  many  houses,  too 
many  men.  I  took  up  the  hatchet  for  my  part,  to  revenge  injuries 
which  my  people  could  no  longer  endure.  Had  I  borne  them 
longer  without  striking,  my  people  would  have  said  Black  Hawk 
is  a  woman  ^  he  is  too  old  to  be  a  chief;  he  is  no  Sac.  These  reflee- 
tions  caused  me  to  raise  the  war-whoop.  I  say  no  more,  it  is 
known  to  you.  Keokuk  once  was  here ;  you  took  him  oy  the 
hand,  and  when  he  wished  to  return  to  his  home,  you  were  willing. 
Black  Hawk  expects,  like  Keokuk,  we  shall  be  permitted  to  return, 
too."  The  president  informed  them  that  they  must  go  to  Fortress 
Monroe  and  remain  there  till  the  conduct  of  their  people  satisfied 
him  that  they  intended  to  comply  with  the  stipulations  of  the 
treaty.  He  also  assured  them  that  their  women  and  children, 
for  whom  they  expressed  solicitude,  should  be  protected  from  their 
enemies.  On  the  26th  of  April,  they  set  off  for  the  Fortress, 
where  they  remained  uutU  the  4th  of  July  following,  when  an  order 
was  received  from  the  president  directing  their  release  and  return 
home.  The  kind  treatment  of  Colonel  Eustice,  in  command  of  the 
prison,  had  so  won  the  friendship  of  the  captives,  that  when  about 
to  leave  Black  Hawk  waited  on  the  colonel  and  said:  ^^The 
memory  of  your  friendship  wi]l  remain  till  the  Great  Spirit  says 
it  \B  time  for  Black  Hawk  to  sing  his  death  song."  Presenting 
him  hith  a  hunting  shirt  and  some  eagle's  feathers,  he  added : 
^< Accept  these,  my  brother^  I  have  given  some  like  them  to  the 
White  Beaver;  accept  them  as  a  memorial  of  Black  Hawk.  When 
he  is  far  away  they  will  serve  to  remind  you  of  him." 

From  Fortress  Monroe  they  were  taken  to  Baltimore,  where  they 
bad  another  interview  with  the  President,  who  informed  them  that 
Gen.  Atkinson  and  Keokuk  their  principal  chief  were  anxious  for 
their  return  home,  and  that  he  had  ordered  Major  Garland,  who 
would  accompany  them  thither,  first  to  conduct  them  through 
some  of  th6  principal  cities,  that  they  might  witness  the  ppwer  ot 
the  United  States  and  learn  their  own  inability  to  cope  with  them 
in  war.  ^^  Go  back,"  said  he,  ^^  and  listen  to  the  counsel  of  Keo- 
kuk and  other  chiefs;  bury  the  tomahawk  and  live  in  peace  with 
the  frontiers,  and  I  pray  the  Great  Spirit  to  give  a  smooth  path 
and  a  fair  sky  for  your  return." 

Leaving  Baltimore  they  reached  Philadelphia  on  the  10th  of 
June,  and  remained  long  enough  to  see  the  principal  objects  of  in- 
terest in  the  city  and  exhibited  themselves  to  tiie  curious  thou* 
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Bauds  who  flocked  to  see  them.  Black  Hawk  in  referring  to  his 
conduct  with  the  United  States,  said  to  the  multitude  about  him : 
^'  My  heart  grew  bitter  against  the  whites  and  my  hands  strong. 
I  dug  up  tihe  tomahawk  and  led  my  warriors  on  to  battle.  I 
fought  hard  and  much  blood  was  shed,  but  the  white  men  were 
mighty;  they  were  many  and  my  people  failed."  On  the  momuig 
of  the  14th  tiiey  started  for  l^ew  York  and  arrived  at  the  Battery, 
iu  the  midst  of  a  vast  assemblage  of  people  who  had  been  drawn 
together  to  witness  the  ascent  of  a  balloon.  This  novel  sx>ec- 
tacle  greatly  astonished  the  Indians,  and  one  of  them  asked 
the  prophet  if  the  £Bronaut  was  going  to  the  Great  Spirit.  On 
landing,  the  press  of  the  multitude  which  crowded  to  see  them  was 
so  great  that  they  could  not  reach  the  hotel  till  they  were  placed 
in  carnages  and  committed  to  the  care  of  the  police.  While  iu 
the  city  tiey  were  treated  with  marked  civility,  being  conducted 
with  ceremony  to  theatres,  public  gardens,  and  other  places  of  in- 
terest, and  receiving  many  handsome  presents. 

Major  Garland  had  been  directed  to  conduct  the  prisoners  as 
far  north  a^  Boston,  but  while  in  New  York  he  was  ordered  to  as- 
cend the  Hudson  and  proceed  with  them  directly  to  their  home  in 
the  West.  In  pursuance  of  the  arrangements,  on  the  22d  of  June 
the  party  started  westward,  to  the  great  disappointment  of  the 
Bostoniaus,  who  wanted  an  opportunity  to  see  and  lionize  the  sav- 
age disturbers  of  the  Northwest.  At  Albany,  Buffalo,  Detroit, 
and  other  places  along  the  route,  the  attentions  paid  them  ren- 
dered their  progress  through  the  country  a  triumphal  procession, 
instead  of  the  custody  of  prisoners  in  the  hands  of  an  officer.  In 
passing  the  site  of  the  old  Sac  village  at  the  mouth  of  Bock  river. 
Black  Hawk  became  melancholy  and  expressed  many  regrets  at 
the  causes  which  compelled  him  as  an  exile  to  leave  it.  The  host 
of  warriors  whom  he  delighted  to  lead  to  battle  were  now  no  moi*e ; 
his  village  was  reduced  to  ashes,  his  family  was  dispersed  among 
strangers,  and  he  a  suppliant  for  a  home  in  a  foreign  country. 
Finally,  about  the  1st  of  August,  the  party  reached  Bock  Island, 
which  had  been  selected  by  Major  Garland  as  a  suitable  place  for 
the  liberation  of  the  captives.  The  river  at  this  place  is  a  beau- 
tiful sheet  of  clear,  swift  running  water,  a  mile  wide  and  divided 
near  the  centre  by  Bock  Island,  which  rises  to  a  considerable 
height  above  the  surfkice  and  stretches  several  miles  up  and  down 
the  river.  It  originally  produced  nuts  and  a  vaiiety  of  other  wild 
fruita,  and  being  in  the  rapids,  it  was  a  favorite  resort  for  Indian 
fisherman  who  caught  large  quantities  of  excellent  fish  in  the 
swift,  pure  waters  that  wash  its  rocky  base.  There  was  an  Indian 
tradition  that  the  island  was  inhabited  by  a  good  spirit  which 
dwelt  in  a  cave  among  the  rocks.  It  had  a  plumage  white  as 
snow,  wings  much  larger  than  those  of  the  swan,  and  its  voice  in 
the  Sac  language  was  the  sweetest  music.  The  good  spirit  had 
sent  it  to  teach  the  Sacs  and  Foxes  wisdom  and  goodness  and  as 
a  guardian  divinity  to  preside  over  the  destinies  of  the  nation.  In 
former  times  it  had  frequently  been  seen,  but  alarmed  at  the 
building  of  Fort  Armstrong  and  the  wickedness  of  the  white  men, 
it  spread  its  snowy  pinions  and  was  seen  no  more. 

The  white- washed  walls  of  the  fort  loomed  up  from  the  high 
bluffs  at  the  lower  extremity  of  the  island,  giving  to  the  fortress 
the  appearance  of  an  enchanted  castle  when  seen  from  a  distance 
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in  the  beauty  of  the  surrounding  scenery.  From  its  towers  could 
be  seen  the  blue  hills,  which  rising  by  a  gentle  acclivity  from  the 
river  follow  its  meandering  course  and  ^und  the  valley  through 
which  it  flows.  The  valley  is  several  miles  in  width,  and  at  that 
time  was  interspersed  with  groves  of  timber,  which  gave  it  a  ver- 
nal sweetness  and  beauty  rarely  equalled.  Bock  river  could  be 
seen  in  the  distance,  forcing  its  pure  waters  over  a  rocky  rapid 
into  the  floods  of  the  Mississippi.  On  the  north  bank  of  the  for- 
mer was  the  site  of  the  Sac  village,  and  directly  opposite,  on  the 
west  bank  of  the  latter,  that  of  the  Foxes,  which  time  had  con- 
secrated as  the  Jerusalem  of  these  tribes.  No  other  locality  could 
have  awakened  in  the  mind  of  Black  Hawk  so  many  painful 
memories.  Here  he  had  gamboled  away  his  youth  in  its  wooded 
haunts ;  for  half  a  century  it  had  witnessed  his  power  and  influ- 
ence, and  now  it  was  to  become  the  scene  of  his  submission  to  a 
hated  rival. 

Immediately  after  his  arrivaJ,  Major  Oarland  sent  out  runners 
to  summon  the  neighboring  Indians  to  meet  him  in  council.  Keo- 
kuk and  his  braves  had  been  out  on  a  buffalo  hunt,  and  were  about 
20  miles  below  on  their  way  to  the  fort  in  anticipation  of  meeting 
the  captives.  He  informed  the  messengers  that  he  would  be  at 
Bock  Island  at  noon  the  following  day,  and  accordingly,  at  the 
api)ointed  time  his  fleet  was  seen  ascending  the  river,  the  wild 
soDgs  and  shouts  of  his  men  echoing  from  shore  to  shore.  A  large 
craft,  covered  with  a  spacious  canopy  and  bearing  the  American 
flag,  moved  in  the  van,  carrying  Keokuk  and  his  three  wives. 
About  20  more  canoes  in  the  rear,  each  containing  several  war- 
riors, completed  the  imposing  pageant  which  gallantly  moved 
over  the  still  waters.  After  ascending  the  stream  some  distance 
above  the  fort  and  returning,  a  landing  was  effected  on  the  east- 
ern bank  opposite  the  encampment  of  Black  Hawk,  where  the 
warriors  spent  several  hours  in  painting  their  faces  and  equiping 
^hemselves  with  implements  of  war.  These  preparations  being 
completed,  the  party  passed  directly  across  the  river,  and  Keokuk 
landing  first  turned  to  his  warriors  and  said :  ^'The  Great  Spirit 
has  sent  our  brother  back  to  us*  let  us  shake  hands  with  him  in 
friendship.  Then  fully  armed  lie  slowly  approached  and  saluted 
Black  Hawk,  who  was  leaning  on  his  staff  in  front  of  his  lodge. 
His  followers,  in  like  manner,  having  taken  the  old  man  by  the 
hand,  the  pipe  was  introduced,  and  after  an  hour  of  pleasant  civ- 
ilties,  Keokuk  and  his  braves  arose  and  took  leave  of  the  captives, 
promising  to  see  them  again  at  the  council.  The  fort  in  the  mean- 
time had  been  fitted  up  for  this  purpose.  A  grand  convocation  of 
Indians  assembled  the  next  day  to  witness  the  liberation  of  the 
prisoners.  At  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning  Keokuk  and  100  war- 
riors proceeded  to  the  fort  and  were  shown  seats  in  the  coun- 
cil rooms.  Not  long  after  the  captives  made  their  appearance,  and 
as  they  entered  the  room  the  chiefs  who  had  preceded  them  gave 
them  a  cordial  greeting.  Black  Hawk  and  his  son,  who  had  pre- 
viously objected  to  the  council  as  unnecessaiy  and  painful  to  their 
feelings,  seemed  much  dejected.  In  the  midst  of  the  profound 
silence,  which  for  a  time  prevailed  in  the  hall,  Major  Garland  arose 
and  said  to  the  assembled  chiefs  that  he  was  much  pleased  at  the 
fraternal  feeling  which  they  had  extended  to  the  prisoners  since 
their  arrival,  and  he  trusted  that  this  would  continue,  and  there- 
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after  they  would  dwell  together  in  haxmony  and  peace.  He  then 
caused  a  letter  from  the  President  to  be  read,  admonishing  the 
captives  to  cultivate  the  ^endship  of  their  neighbors,  to  hunt  and 
support  their  families,  and  threatening  the  severest  penalties  if 
they  again  disturbed  the  frontiers.  Keokuk  replied:  ^^We  re- 
ceive our  brothers  in  friendship.  Our  hearts  are  good  towards 
them.  They  have  listened  to  bad  counsel ;  now  their  ears  are 
closed.  I  give  my  hand  to  them ;  when  they  shake  it  tiiey  shake' 
the  hands  of  alL  I  will  shake  hands  with  them  and  then  I  am 
done.'' 

Major  Garland,  to  be  more  explicit,  again  arose  and  stated  that 
it  must  be  distinctly  understood  that  the  two  bands  of  the  Sacs 
and  Foxes  must  now  be  merged  into  one;  that  Black  Hawk  must 
listen  to  the  council  of  Keokuk,  and  that  the  President  would 
hereafter  recognise  the  latter  as  the  principal  chief  of  the  nation. 
When  Black  Hawk  understood  that  he  was  required  to  conform  to 
the  adviee  of  his  rival,  he  became  deeply  agitated  and  his  excited 
X)assions  burst  forth  with  uncontrollable  violence.  With  intense  in- 
dignation'of  countenance  and  the  vehemence  which  characterizes 
the  savage  when  roused  to  action,  as  soon  as  he  could  control  his 
feelings  sufficient  to  articulate,  he  exclaimed :  '^  I  am  a  man;  I  will 
not  conform  to  the  counsel  of  any  one.  I  will  act  for  myself;  no 
one  shall  govern  me.  I  am  old ;  my  hair  is  gray.  I  once  gave 
counsel  to  my  young  men;  am  I  now  to  conform  to  others  t  1  will 
soon  go  the  Oi-eat  Spirit  where  I  shall  be  at  rest.  What  I  said  to 
our  great  father  in  Washington  I  say  again.  I  will  always  listen 
to  him.  I  am  done."  Keokuk  apologiz^  for  his  indiscretion,  say- 
ing: ^^  Our  brother  who  has  come  to  us  has  spoken,  but  he  did  it 
in  wrath ;  his  tongue  was  double  and  his  words  were  not  like  a 
Sac.  He  knew  they  were  bad.  He  trembled  like  the  oak  whose 
roots  have  been  wasted  by  many  rains.  He  is  old  ^  what  he  said 
let  us  forget.  He  says  he  did  not  mean  it ;  he  wishes  it  forgot- 
ten. I  have  spoken  for  him.  What  I  have  said  are  his  own  woi^s.'' 

Major  Garland  now  informed  the  humbled  chieftain  that  he  was 
satisfied  that  his  conduct  in  the  future  would  be  acceptable  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  and  that  he  and  his  fellow  prisoners 
might  now  consider  themselves  at  liberty.  The  council  then  ad- 
journed, and  early  the  next  morning  the  Indians  crossed  the  Mis- 
sissippi and  disjiersed  to  their  respective  homes  in  the  forest. 

A  violent  war  having  subsequently  broken  out  between  the 
Sacs  and  Foxes  and  Sioux,  in  the  autumn  of  1837  Black  Hawk 
again  visited  Washington  with  a  deputation  of  chiefs  who  had 
been  invited  thither  by  the  President,  for  the  purpose  of  adjusting 
their  difficultiea  After  their  return  he  settled  in  what  is  now  Lee 
county,  Iowa,  where  he  spent  the  winter.  In  the  spring  of  1838 
he  moved  his  family  to  the  Des  Moines,  and  built  him  a  dwelling 
near  the  village  of  his  tribe,  20  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  river. 
He  furnished  his  new  wigwam  after  the  manner  of  the  whites,  cul- 
tivated a  few  acres  in  com,  melons  and  other  vegetables,  and 
when  visited  by  the  Americans  entertained  them  with  true  Indian 
hospitality.  The  following  autumn  he  visited  an  Indian  trader, 
near  Burlington,  and  as  the  result  of  exposure,  on  his  return  he 
contracted  a  disease  which  terminated  his  life.  His  countrymen 
with  the  reverential  respect  which  they  had  for  the  dead,  assem- 
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bled  to  bury  the  mortal  remains  of  their  departed  chief.  The 
body  dressed  in  a  uniform  which  had  been  presented  to  him  in  one 
of  his  eastern  tours  by  the  Secretary  of  War,  was  bom  to  its  last 
resting  place  by  four  of  his  warriors.  The  grave  was  an  excavation 
6  feet  deep,  and  into  this  the  body  was  deposited  in  an  upright  pos- 
ture, with  the  right  hand  resting  on  a  cane  which  had  been  pre- 
sented to  him  by  Henry  Clay.  A  mound  several  feet  high  was 
thrown  up  over  the  grave,  at  the  head  of  which  was  planted  a 
staff  bearing  the  flag  of  the  United  States,  and  at  the  foot  a  post 
on  which  was  carved  in  Indian  characters,  the  age  of  the  deceased. 
Those  in  attendance  at  the  funeral  expressed  their  sorrow  after 
the  usual  manner  of  the  tribe,  by  shaking  hands  and  uttering 
prayers  that  the  spirit  of  the  chief  might  have  a  safe  entrance 
into  the  land  prepared  for  the  reception  of  souls. 

Thus,  after  an  adventurous  and  shifting  life  of  72  years.  Black 
Hawk  was  gathered  to  his  fathers.  The  banner  of  war  fell  nerve- 
less from  his  grasp ;  his  voice  at  the  council  fire  was  heard  no 
more,  and  his  restless  ambition  was  stilled  in  the  sleep,  of  death. 
While  the  rustling  October  leaves,  moved  by  the  sighing  winds, 
chanted  a  requiem  over  his  ashes,  the  liberated  shade  sped  to 
the  happy  hunting  grounds  beyond  the  setting  sun,  which,  ac- 
cording to  Indian  theology,  only  the  good  and  ti^e  brave  are  per- 
mitted to  enter. 

Perhaps  no  one  of  his  race  excelled  Black  Hawk  in  humanity 
and  love  of  country.  He  always  repelled  with  indignation  the 
charge  that  he  murdered  women  and  children,  or  mistreated  his 
prisoners.  His  patriotism  is  seen  in  the  last  speech  he  ever  made 
in  the  presence  of  the  Americans,  who  had  driven  him  from  the 
ancestral  seat  of  his  tribe:  ^'Bock  river  was  a  beautiful  country. 
I  ]ike  my  towns,  my  cornfields,  and  the  home  of  my  x>eople.  I 
fought  for  it;  it  is  now  yours:  it  will  produce  you  good  crops." 
These  sentiments  were  not  only  creditable  to  the  heart  of  the 
speaker,  but  essential  in  forming  a  just  estimate  of  his  motives 
in  contesting  the  removal  of  his  people  from  their  native  land. 
In  his  domestic  relations,  he  was  kind  and  effectionate,  and  unlike 
other  chiefs,  never  had  but  one  wife.*  After  his  campaign  in  the 
British  army,  his  first  act  was  to  visit  his  family.  ^<I  have 
started,"  says  he,  '^to  visit  my  wife  and  children.  I  found  them 
well,  and  my  boys  growing  finely.  It  is  not  customary  for  us  to 
say  much  about  our  women,  as  they  generally  perform  their  part 
cheerfully,  and  never  interfere  with  the  business  belonging  to  the 
men.  This  is  the  only  wife  I  ever  had,  or  ever  will  have;  she  is  a 
good  woman,  and  teaches  my  boys  to  be  brave."  In  his  private 
relations  his  integrity  was  not  questioned,  and  when  in  a  public 
capacity  he    disregarded  treaties,  he  was  actuated  rather   by 

*It  l8  said,  however,  upon  vood  autboiitjr,  that  on  a  certain  ooeasloD«  bis  tow  of 
exclusive  devotion  to  one  wire  had  well  nlra  been  broken.  While  viaitinir  a  respec- 
table frontier  settler,  many  years  since,  he  oecaroe  pleased  with  the  oomeiy  daufphter 
of  his  hoet,  and  havlnar  seriously  oontemplated  the  matter,  decided  In  favor  of  the 
expediency  of  adding  the  pale-faced  beauty  to  the  domestic  circle  of  bis  wlflrwam.  He 
aooordinflrly  expressed  his  wishes  to  the  father  of  the  younir  lady,  and  proffered  to 
give  him  a  horse  in  exchange  for  his  daughter,  but  to  his  surprise,  the  offer  was  declin- 
ed. Some  days  afterward,  he  returned  and  tendered  two  fine  borseSi  bnt  still  the 
father  ref^ised  to  make  the  arrangement.  The  old  chiefs  love'  for  the  young  lady, 
growing  stronger,  in  proportion  to  the  dilBculty  of  galnino'  her  father's  consent,  sub- 
sequently he  offered  six  horses  for  her,  but  even  this  munificent  price  was  rojeeteu  by 
the  mercenary  father.  Black  Hawk  now  gave  up  the  negotiation,  not  a  little 
surprised  at  the  high  value  which  the  white  men  placed  upon  their  daughters 
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wroBga  wlueh  he  had  suffered,  than  want  of  resi)ect  for  his  obliga- 
ions.  A  dispassionate  view  of  the  war  and  its  causes,  will  show 
liiat  he  had  grievances,  and  when  it  was  impossible  to  redress 
them  in  a  peaceable  manner,  appealed  to  arms  as  the  only  arbi- 
trament 


Chapter  XXXVI. 
1834-1838— ADMINISTRATION  OF   GOVERKOE  DUNCAN. 

The  Campaign — Life  and  Character  of  Duncan — Mare  State  Banks 
and  what  hecaine  of  them — Slavery  Agitation  by  Lovejoy^^His 
Death. 


At  the  general  election  of  Angust  1834,  Joseph  Duncan  was 
elected  governor  of  the  State.  His  principal  opponent  was  ex- 
Lieut.  G^v.  Kinney,  who  was  again  an  aspiradit  for  gubernatorial 
honors.  Duncan  was  elected  by  a  handsome  majority:  17,330  votes 
to  Kinney's  10,224 ;  Robert  McLaughlin  received  4,320  and  James 
Adams  887  votes  for  the  same  office.  The  candidates  for  lieutenant- 
governor  were  Alexander  M.  Jenkins,  who  received  13,795  votes ; 
James  Evans,  8,609 ;  William  B.  Archer,  8,573,  and  Samuel  Web- 
ster, 69. 

Gov.  Duncan  was  bom  at  Paris,  Kentucky,  Febniary  23d,  1794. 
We  have  already  noted  his  services  in  the  war  of  1812,  under  CoL 
Croghan  at  Fort  Stephenson,  when  he  was  yet  quite  young.  In 
Illinois  he  first  appeared  in  a  public  capacity  as  major-general  of 
the  militia,  a  position  which  his  military  fame  procured  him.  Sub- 
sequently he  became  a  State  senator  from  Jackson  county,  and  is 
honorably  mentioned  for  introducing  the  first  bill  providing  for  a 
free  school  system.  In  1826,  as  we  have  seen,  he  gained  great 
eclat  by  beating  Daniel  P.  Cook  for  Congress,  when  in  previous 
contests  with  the  latter,  such  men  as  John  Mc'Lean,  Elias  K. 
Kane,  and  Gov.  Bond  had  met  with  disaster.  From  that  time 
down  to  his  election  as  governor,  Duncan  retained  his  seat  in  Con- 
gress. The  first  and  bloodless  year  of  the  Black  Hawk  war  he 
Mas  appointed  by  Gov.  Beynolds  briga<iier-general  of  the  volun- 
unteers,  and  conducted  his  brigade  to  Bock  Island.  Duncan  was 
a  man  of  limited  education,  but  with  naturally  fine  abilities  he 
profited  greatly  by  his  various  public  services,  and  gathered  a  store 
of  knowledge  regarding  public  aftairs  which  served  him  a  ready 
purpose.  He  possessed  a  clear  judgement,  decision,  confidence  in 
himself  and  moral  courage  to  carry  out  his  convictions  of  right. 
In  his  deportment  he  was  well  adapted  to  gain  the  admiration  of 
the  people.  His  intercourse  with  them  was  ail  able,  courteous  and 
dignified.  He  inspired  confidence  and  attached  to  himself  un- 
swerving friends.* 

During  the  gubernatorial  campaign  Duncan  was  absent  in  W^ash- 
ington  attending  congress,  and  did  not  i)ersonally  participate  in 

*Hl8  portrait  at  the  Governor's  mansion  presents  him  with  swarthv  complexion,  high 
cheek  bones,  Inroad  forehead,  piercing  black  eyes  and  straight  black  hair. 
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it,  bnt  addressed  circulars  to  bis  constitaents.  His  election  was 
attributed  to  the  circumstance  of  his  absence,  because  his  estran^- 
ment  firom  Jackson — erst  his  political  idol — and  the  Democracy, 
largely  in  ascendency  in  the  State,  was  really  complete ;  but  while 
his  defection  was  well  known  to  his  Whig  friends,  and  also  to 
the  leading  Jackson  men  of  this  State,  the  latter  were  unable  to 
carry  conviction  of  the  fact  to  the  masses.  The  dissemination  of 
public  events  was  not  then  facilitated  by  means  of  the  telegraph 
and  press,  as  now.  President  Jackson  had  crushed  theU.  S.  Bank 
with  an  arbitrary  if  not  tyranical  hand ;  he  had  vetoed  bills  con- 
taiuing  impropriations  for  improving  the  channel  of  the  great 
Wabash  river  and  for  the  harbor  at  Chicago.  These  were  West- 
em  measures  which  Duncan  had  greatly  at  heart,  and  hence  he 
refused  to  longer  follow  the  dictatorial  course  of  the  '^  Military 
Chieftain."  His  personal  admiration  of  the  old  hero  was  changed 
to  hatred  of  his  acts.  .This  course,  so  far  as  his  political  for- 
tune was  concerned,  was  an  error;  but  no  one  could  say  that 
the  step  thus  taken  was  not  sincere.  He  had  preferment  to  gain 
by  remaining  attached  to  the  dominant  party,  and  nothing  but 
disappointment  to  look  forward  to  in  breaking  with  it.  He  com- 
mitted the  unpardonable  sin  in  politics,  and  was  charged  with  in- 
consistency and  betrayal  of  his  former  supporters.* 

These  will  ever  be  the  the  fossilized  views  of  men  regarding 
party  ties  or  affiliations.  Under  such  circumstances  no  concession 
is  made  by  old  party  associates  for  the  changed  condition  of  the 
times ;  for  the  death  of  former  issues  or  the  obtrusion  of  live  ones, 
unencountered  in  past  strifes.  Ko  leniency  for  new  public  ques- 
tions is  extended  between  violent  partizans ;  every  man  is  guaged 
by  a  party  standard,  irrespective  of  the  principles  he  advocates. 
Duncan  stood  bravely  to  his  new  colors  and  never  regretted,  it  is 
said,  his  change,  madeux>on  careful  and  candid  examination  of  the  . 
Jackson  measures. 

lu  his  inaugural  message,  which  was  largely  devoted  to  the  dis- 
cussion of  national  politics,  Duncan  threw  off  the  mask  and  took 
a  bold  stand  against  the  course  of  the  President.  Notwithstand- 
ing his  defection,  and  the  fact  of  a  large  majority  in  the  legisla- . 
tare  being  opposed  to  him,  his  recommendations  relating  to  State 
affairs  were  most  fully  seconded  and  carried  out.  The  laying  out 
of  public  highways  while  the  State  was  unsettled  and  they  could 
be  made  straight  between  most  6f  the  important  points  with  little 
expense  or  difficulty,  as  urged  by  him,  was  responded  to  by  the 
enactment  of  laws  not  only  giving  authority  to  county  commis- 
sioners tbr  these  purposes,  but  by  granting  42  State  roads  be- 
side^ and  at  the  special  session  of  the  year  following  40  more 
were  added.  Equally  liberal  were  they  with  reference  to  the  canal 
and  charters  for  railroads. 

To  the   subject  of  banking  he  called  attention,  as  follows: 
*/ Banks  may  be  made  exceedingly  useful  in  society,,  net  only  by 
affording  an  opportunity  to  the  widow,  the  orphan  and  a^jed,  who  . 
possess  capit^  without  the  capacity  of  employing  it  in  ordinary 

*  ft  !•  related  that  an  old  oonstltuent  rebuked  him  as  follows :  '<Now  Oov.  Duncan,  > 
we  Jackson  men  took  you  up  when  you  was  poor  and  friendless :  we  put  you  In  high 
oflioe  and  enabled  you  to  make  a  fortune,  and  for  all  this  you  have  deserted  us  and  - 
prone  to  the  Adams  men .  Tou  was  like  a  poor  oolt ;  we  oauflrbt  you  up  out  of  a  thicket, 
fed  you  on  the  best,  combed  the  burrs  out  of  your  mane  and  tall,  ana  made  a  fine  horse 
of  you  :  and  now  yon  have  strayed  away  from  your  owner8."~Ford*s  History. 
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business,  to  invest  it  in  such  stocks ;  but  by  ita  use  the  young  and 
enterprising  mechanic,  merchant  and  tradesman  may  be  enabled 
more  successfully  to  carry  on  his  business  and  improve  the  coon- 
try.» 

To  this  the  willing  Legislature,  taking  no  lesson  of  the  disas- 
trous past,  also  responded  by  chartering  a  new  State  bank  with  a 
capital  of  $1,500,000,  and  the  privilege  to  increase  its  stock 
$1,000,000  more.  Six  branches  were  authorized ;  and  the  old  ter- 
ritorial Bank  of  Illinois,  at  Shawneetown,  which  had  suspended 
business  for  upwards  of  12  years,  was  revived  with  a  capital  of 
$300,000.  In  lieu  of  all  taxes  whatsoever,  the  State  bank  was 
to  pay  ^  of  1  per  cent,  on  capital  actually  paid  in. 

The  legislature  was  not  elected  with  reference  to  the  creation  of 
a  new  bank.  It  was  not  dreamed  of  by  the  people,  who  with  much 
unanimity  were  averse  to  local  banks,  since  the  signal  failure  of 
the  bank  of  1821,  the  winding  up  of  which,  at  a  heavy  loss  to  the 
State,  had  but  four  years  before  been  provided  for  by  the  unpopu- 
lar Wiggins'  loan.  The  chartering  of  these  banks  was  the  open- 
ing of  a  Pandora's  box  out  of  which  rushed  that  multitude  of 
evil  legislation  which  followed  with  a  prompt  step  in  the  next  few 
years,  and  which  overwhelmed  the  State  with  debt  and  almost 
financial  ruin.  President  Jackson  bad  vetoed  the  bill  to  re-char- 
ter the  XT.  S.  Bank,  which  he  regarded  as  *'*•  a  permanent  election- 
eering machine."  Its  old  charter  was  about  to  expire  and  an  in- 
adequate supply  of  currency  was  dreaded;  to  meet  which  l^e 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  ^^  had  encouraged  the  State  and  local 
banks  liberally."  This  afforded  to  Democrats  the  pretext  that  Presi- 
dent Jackson,  while  he  opposed  a  concern  of  such  magnitude  and 
<'  electioneering  influence"  as  the  U.  S.  bank,  was  really  in  favor  of 
multiplying  local  banks.  But  the  bank  party  was  not  without 
other  arts  and  plots  to  pass  this  measure.  Every  string  of  the 
human  heart  was  played  upon.  A  bitter  feeling  existed  lunong 
the  people  in  some  portions  of  the  State  toward  non-resident  land 
owners,  who  held  their  lauds  at  exhorbitant  prices,  while  every 
improvement  made  in  the  vicinity  added  to  their  value. 

The  desire  was  to  burden  these  lands  with  taxes  and  force  thein 
into  the  market  at  purchasable  prices.  The  vote  of  an  honorable 
senator,  violently  opposed  to  banks  from  principle,  was  obtained 
in  consideration  of  the  passage  of  a  law  to  levy  a  tax  for  road 
purposes,  in  the  militaxy  tract,  where  the  great  body  of  non-resi- 
dent lands  was  located.*  In  the  house,  where  Uie  bank  biU 
passed  by  a  bare  majority — ^27  yeas  to  26  nays — a  vote  is  said  to 
have  been  obtained  from  a  member  opposed,  in  consideration  of 
his  election  to  the  office  of  State's  attorney.l*  Thus,  says  Ctov. 
Ford,  the  making  of  a  State's  attorney  made  a  State  bank,  and  it 

*[NoTB  —The  feellnff  of  hostility  toward  non-reefdents  found  Tent  alio.  It  fa  aald,  ia 
treepassett  upon  their landa  for  timber,  whioh  was  taken  as  if  common  property.  The 
agents  of  the  owners  (the  most  unpopular  men  of  the  country)  found  no  redreaalo  the 
law,  beoHuse  with  witnesses.  Jurors,  and  the  sympathy  of  the  court  all  on  the  same  sMe, 
the  blind.foided  ffoddess  of  justice,  in  these  cases  blinded  with  prejudice,  was  <>f  course 
with  them.  In  this  strait  the  distant  land  owners  adopted  the  missionary  plan,  and 
souffbt  to  eradicate  the  sin  of  timber  thieving,  and  to  conciliate  the  favor  of  the  peo- 
ple, through  the  gentle  minist.rations  of  the  gospel,  for  which  purpose  preacAera  were 
sent  out,  the  country  divided  into  circuits  and  du  ly  assigned  But  the  Inhabltanta  were 
Incorrigible,  their  feelings  obdurate,  and  if  they  did  not  reject  the  gospel,  they  never- 
theless continued  to  take  the  timber.  To  the  hind  owners  the  gospel  proved  aa  ineffee- 
tual  a  protection  as  the  law.  —Ford's  Hist  J 

fThe  Journal  shows  that  our  late  lieutenant  governor,  John  Dougherty,  was  choaea 
to  that  office  on  the  fallowing  day . 
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may  be  added,  the  bank  was  the  incipient  measure  which  led 
to  others,  and  brought  unnumbered  woes  upon  the  people  of  the 
State.    The  banks  were  not  originally  party  measures. 

One  million  four  hundred  thousand  dollars  of  the  capital  stock 
of  the  State  bank  were  to  be  subscribed  by  individuals,  and  $100,- 
000  were  reserved  for  the  State  to  take  in  such  amounts  as  the 
legislature  should  at  any  time  deem  proper.  Shares  were  $100 
each.  The  bank  had  the  usual  power  to  receive  deposits,  deal  in 
bills,  gold,  and  silver,  etc,  but  was  prohibited  from  dealing  in  real 
estate  or  personal  prox>erty,  other  than  to  dispose  of  such  as  it 
might  be  compelled  to  buy  or  bid  in  at  sales  upon  judgments. 
But  it  had  power  to  borrow  a  million  dollars  to  loan  out  on  real 
estate  mortgages  for  five  years.  This  provision  was  to  conciliate 
farmers,  and  extend  to  them  long  time  accommodations.  The 
principal  bank  was  located  at  Springfield,  with  a  branch  at  Van- 
dalia;  other  branches  might  be  established  and  discontinued  as 
the  officers  should  determine.  Business  was  not  to  be  commenced 
until  $600,000  was  paid  in  in  specie.  Commissioners  to  open  sub- 
scription books  for  the  capital  stock,  were  appointed  all  over  the 
St>ate.  Nine  directors,  one  of  whom  was  to  be  chosen  president, 
were  to  manage  the  aftairs  of  the  corporation.  The  circulation 
was  not  to  exceed  two  and  a  half  times  the  paid  up  capital  stock. 
No  bills  were  to  be  issued  of  a  less  denomination  than  $5.  If  the 
bank  refused  to  redeem  for  ten  days  after  demand,  it  was  to  be 
closed  and  wound  up.  Such  were  some  of  the  provisions  of  its 
charter,  which,  rightly  carried  out,  were  not  so  bad. 

The  stock  was  eagerly  taken,  the  subscriptions  greatly  exceed- 
ing the  limits  of  the  charter.  Shortly  after  the  passage  of  the 
bank  act,  Thomas  Mather,  of  Kaskaskia,  John  Tillson,  of  Hillsboro, 
Samuel  Wiggins,  of  Cincinnati.  T.  W.  Smith,  associate  judge  of  the 
supreme  court,  and  Godfrey,  Gilman  &  Co.,  of  Alton,  negotiated 
for  large  sums  of  money  in  the  east  to  invest  in  the  stock.  The 
charter  provided  for  the  opening  of  the  books  in  this  State  for  20 
days  before  elsewhere,  and  to  guard  against  undue  influence  from 
large  stockholders,  as  their  number  of  shares  increased,  it  propor- 
tionately lessened  their  votes  for  directors.  To  preserve  the  full 
vote  of  the  stocks,  therefore,  it  became  desirable  to  obtain  small 
subscriptions  by  citizens  of  this  State,  while  they  had  the  exclusive 
opportunity.  With  the  view  to  engross  enough  stock  to  direct  the 
bank,  these  parties  procured,  through  numberless  agents  scattered 
over  the  State,  powers  of  attorney,  from  any  person  disposed  to 
make  them,  empowering  them  respectively  to  subscribe  bank 
stock  for  them  and  to  absolutely  manage  it  subsequently.  Thus 
there  were  many  thousands  of  such  subscriptions  made  by  persons 
whom  it  never  cost  a  cent  to  own  bank  stock,  and  who  remained, 
perhaps,  ignorant  of  the  fact  they  ever  were  bankers.  The  stock 
ran  up  to  a  premium  of  13  per  centum  above  par  value.* 

When  the  commissioners  convened  to  award  the  stock,  it  was 
moved  that  subscriptions  made  for  residents  should  have  prece- 
dence over  those  of  non-residents,  and  that  holders  of  proxies  be 
required  to  make  oath  as  to  the  actual  residence  of  the  principals. 
This  proposition  was  supported  by  Judge  T.  W.  Smith,  between 
whom  upon  the  one  hand,  and  the  rest  of  the  parties  named  upon 
the  other,  the  cx>ntest  for  the  control  of  the  institution  obtained. 

*Duncan'8  Measage,  18W 
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It  is  said  that  he,  of  impeachment  fame,  was  prepared  to  take 
such  oath,  and  that  he  had  in  good  faitii  paid  for  all  his  proxies 
out  of  his  own  money;  but  the  others  could  not  thus  swear.  The 
resolution  therefore  did  not  prevail;  and  Mather,  Tillsou,  Godfirey, 
Gilman  &  Co.,  and  Wiggins  united  against  Smith,  controlled  the 
bank,  and  elected  a  directory  in  their  interest,  with  Mather  as  the 
president.  The  bank  was  in  Whig  control— just  enough  demo- 
crate  were  chosen  as  directors  to  give  a  semblance  of  fairness  to 
the  proceedings. 

At  that  time  nearly  the  entire  trade  of  the  Upper  Mississippi, 
including  that  of  the  lead  mines  of  Illinois,  was  controlled  by  St 
Louis.  The  ambition  prevailed  to  build  up  Alton,  within  our 
own  State,  as  the  commercial  rival  of  St.  Louis.  Alton,  in  1834, 
had  been  elected  as  the  seat  of  government  after  the  20  years 
limitation  at  Yandalia  should  expire;  but  this  honor  she  now 
.  readily  yielded  in  consideration  of  becoming  the  great  emporium 
of  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi.  The  Alton  interest  in  t^e  new 
bank  was  so  large  that,  without  a  combination  of  all  the  residue 
of  the  stock,  it  possessed  a  controlling  influence.  The  bank 
therefore  loaned  its  aid  to  the  building  up  of  Alton,  and  to  the 
diversion  of  the  trade  of  the  west  to  it.  Godfrey,  Gilman  &  Co., 
merchants,  were  accommodated  to  the  amount  of  $800,000  to  con- 
trol and  divert  to  Alton  the  immense  lead  trade  of  the  mines  on 
Fever  river.  The  price  of  that  commodity  advanced  directly  50 
to  75  per  cent,  by  reason  of  local  comi)etition  alone.  To  exclude 
further  competition  several  hundred  thousand  dollars  were  prodi- 
gally invested  in  mines  and  smelting  establishments.  The  agent 
of  the  firm  did  not  stop  with  this,  but  as  if  furnished  with  tiie 
purse  of  Fortunatus,  recklessly  extended  his  investments  to  Galena 
lots,  which  under  the  enchantment  advanced  in  a  short  time,  it  is 
said,  2000  per  cent  But  this  lavish  enterprise  to  secure  the  lead 
trade  for  Alton  failed  to  have  a  corresponding  effect  upon  eastern 
markets.  After  holding  the  lead  a  long  time  in  store  in  the  east 
for  an  advance,  sale  had  finally  to  be  made  under  accumulated 
charges  at  a  ruinous  sacrifice.  To  Stone,  Manning  &  Co.,  of 
Alton,  several  hundred  thousand  dollars  were  advanced  to  op^te 
in  produce;  and  Sloo  &  Co.  received  accommodations  for  like  pur- 
poses, all  proving  equally  disastrous.  It  was  estimated  that  the 
bank  lost  by  the  Alton  operations  $1,000,000 ;  but  these  reverses 
were  not  generally  known. 

The  legislature  was  convened  in  extraordinary  session,  Dec  7, 
1835,  and  sat  till  Jan.  18th,  following.  In  his  message,  among 
other  measures.  Gov.  Duncan  called  attention  to  the  subject  of 
the  banks,  and  recommended  the  subscription,  by  the  State,  of  one 
million  dollars  provided  for  in  the  second  section  of  the  bank  act, 
for  which  no  steps  had  as  yet  been  taken  by  the  president  and 
directors,  and  no  vested  right  had  yet  accrued  to  any  one.  His 
Excellency,  in  his  sanguine  expectations,  stated  that  by  so  doing 
the  State  treasury  would  realize  $300,000  in  premiums  on  the 
$1,000,000;  tiiat  the  stock  of  the  bank  was  then  at  a  premium  of 
13  per  centum  and  that  it  would  speedily  rise  to  30.  The  legisla- 
ture did  not  fully  fall  in  with  his  extraordinary  expectations,  but 
by  act  of  Jan.  16, 1836,  the  $100,000  of  the  capital  stock  reserved 
for  the  State  was  authorized  to  be  sold;  additional  branches 
of  discount  and  deposit,  not  more  than  three,  were  also  authorized } 
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and  60  days  in  addition  to  the  10  were  allowed  for  the  redemption 
of  notes.  These  provisions  were  not  to  take  effect  until  the  bank 
first  contracted  with  the  governor  to  redeem  the  Wiggins'  loan. 
By  another  act  of  the  same  date,  the  bank  paper  was  authorized  to 
be  received  in  payment  of  the  revenue  of  the  State,  college,  school 
and  seminary  debts. 

But  the  following  3'ear  the  legislature  did  not  hesitate.  At  this 
session  were  authorized  all  those  extravagant  measures  of  internal 
imi>rovement,  which  in  a  few  y^rsentail^  upon  the  j'oung  State  a 
debt  so  vast  as  nearly  to  bankrupt  it.  But  of  this  farther  along. 
By  act  of  March  4,  1^7,  the  capital  stock  of  the  State  bank  was  in* 
creased  $2,000,000,  the  whole  to  be  subscribed  for  the  State  by 
the  fund  commissioners,  an  executive  body  of  the  internal  im- 
provement system.  The  capital  stock  of  the  Bank  of  Illinois, 
located  at  Shawneetown,  was  in  like  manner  autliorized  to  l>e 
increased  $1,400,000,  $1,000,000  being  reserved  for  the  Stat^.,  and 
$400,000  for  private  subscription.  The  consent  of  the  banks 
was  first  to  be  obtained,  but  either  might  accept  the  State 
subscription,  to  the  amount  authorized.  In  subscribing,  the  State 
was  to  advance  the  same  x>er  centum — $5  a  share — as  originally 
paid  by  private  stockholders.  The  fund  commissioners  were 
authorized  to  sell  the  State's  certificate  of  stock,  and  to  use  the 
surplus  revenues  of  the  United  States  from  the  sale  of  lands,  as 
money  might  be  needed  from  time  to  time  for  subscriptions.  Five 
additional  directors  for  the  State  bank  were  also  provided,  on  be- 
half of  the  State^  to  be  elected  by  the  legislature,  which  still  left 
a  majority  to  pnvate  stockholders,  although  the  State  owned  a 
majority  of  the  stock  by  exceeding  20  per  centum.  The  same 
was  true  of  the  Shawneetown  bank,  which  was  to  have  nine 
directors.  This  bank  was  also  authorized  to  establish  three 
branches,  one  at  Jacksonville,  at  Alton  and  at  Lawrenceville, 
with  each  such  amount  of  capital  as  the  mother  bank  could  safely 
supply.  The  banks  were  designated  as  the  places  of  deposit  of 
all  the  public  revenues,  and  the  moneys  borrowed  by  the  fund 
comniissiouers  to  carry  on  the  internal  improv^ements  of  the  State. 
They  were  to  render  quarterly  statements  of  their  financial  condi- 
tion to  the  commissioners,  and  the  legislature  might  institute  such 
examinations  into  their  affairs,  from  time  to  time,  as  might  bjB 
deemed  requisite.  No  charges  for  disbursements  were  to  be  made 
by  tlie  State  banks.  The  dividends  accruing  upon  the  State's 
stock,  were  first  to  be  applied  in  payment  of  the  interest  upon 
loans ;  and  the  premium  from  State  bonds,  fondly  expected  to  be 
at  least  10  per  centum,  was  to  constitute  a  fund  to  be  held  inviola- 
ble for  the  paj^ment  of  interest  on  loans  effected  to  carry  on  the 
internal  improvements.  Many  were  the  ingenious  arguments, 
deduced  from  the  fact  that  the  first  $1,500,000  had  with  great 
avidity  been  taken  in  the  spring  of  1835 — ^the  premium  rising  to 
13  per  centum — ^that  the  present  stock  would  readily  command  ten 
per  centum,  and  that  the  State's  bank  stock  would  yield  a  sufg- 
cient  dividend  to  pay  all  interest  on  the  bank  bonds  and  leave  a 
margin  besides.  When  the  State  bonds  were  exposed  in  market 
by  the  commissioners,  it  was  found  that  they  would  not  only  not* 
bring  a  premium,  but  could  not  be  negotiated  even  at  par.  In  this 
strait  the  banks  themselves  came  to  the  rescue,  and,  rather  than  the 
scheme  should  fail,  took  the  bonds  at  par,  amounting  to  $2,665,000. 
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The  Shawneetown  bank  effected  a  sale  of  its  share  ($900,000)^  but 
the  balance  $1,765,000  taken  by  the  State  bank,  was  not  disposed 
of  5  they  however  served  the  purpose  of  a  capital  for  the  bank,  and 
its  business  was  amplified  correspondingly. 

The  banks,  throughout  their  career,  met  with  iiersistent  opposi- 
tion from  influential  party  managers.  This  was  greatly'  augmen- 
ted by  the  fact  that  their  officers,  the  president,  cashiers,  and  a 
large  majority  of  the  directors,  were  whigs,  which  aroused  tbe 
jealousy  of  democrats,  causing  tUem  to  charge  that  the  banks 
were  political  concerns,  ox>erated  for  the  advancement  of  party 
aitairs.  Jackson's  expression  respecting  the  United  States  bank 
— that  it  was  a  ^^gigantic  electioneering  machine" — was  not  forgot- 
ton.  Judge  T.  W.  Smith,  who  had  drafted  the  charter  of  the  State 
bank,  and  worked  earnestly  with  democrats  for  its  passage  in  the 
legislature,  had  ever  since  his  defeat  for  its  control,  animated  by 
that  spirit  which  if  it  cannot  rule  is  bent  upon  ruin,  made  war  up- 
on it,  and  now  hesitated  not  to  pronounce  its  charter  uncoustitu- 
tionaL    He  was  joined  by  many  other  sore  party  leaders. 

By  an  act  of  congress,  passed  at  the  preceding  session,  it  was 
provided  that  the  surplus  I'evenue  of  the  United  States,  arising 
from  the  sale  of  public  lands,  &c.,  might  be  deposited  with  the 
different  States.  The  bank  accordingly  solicited  the  treasury 
department  at  Washington  to  become  the  depository  of  the  pub- 
lic moneys,  but  the  credit  of  the  State  had  been  stabbed  in  the 
back,  by  its  own  disappoint^ed  citizens  furnishing  statements  so 
derogatory,  that  the  secretary  declined  the  request.  Among  the 
more  influential  opponents  of  the  banks  was  Jndge  McBoberts, 
then  receiver  of  the  publib  moneys  at  Danville.  Party  malice 
and  private  resentments  outweighed  the  public  good.  The  bills 
fell  below  par  and  from  that  time  steadily  depreciated.  The  notes 
of  the  bank  were  gathered  up  and  presented  for  specie  to  enter 
land.  Had  the  specie  been  re-deposited  by  the  government,  the 
relief  from  this  annoyance  would  have  been  very  great..  But 
this,  through  the  vengeful  machinations  of  disappointed  parti- 
sans, was  not  to  be.  The  bank,  to  retard  the  constant  ebb  of 
specie  from  its  vaults,  had  recourse  to  the  plan  of  exchanging 
issues  between  the  respective  branches,  and  thus  throwing  the  cir- 
culation as  far  fi*om  the  place  of  redemption  as  possible. 

Hardly  were  the  banks  in  operation,  with  their  enormously 
augmented  capital  stocks,  when  the  disastrous  financial  revulsion 
of  1837  occurred.  In  May  the  banks  of  Illinois  susi>ended  specie 
payments.  They  were  solvent,  but  the  drain  of  specie  at  tliat 
time  could  not  be  borne.  The  chart^ers  provided  that  if  redemp- 
tion in  specie  was  refused  for  60  days  together^  they  were  to  be- 
come forfeited  and  the  banks  should  go  into  hquidation.  They 
were  the  depositories  of  the  moneys  raised  by  tlie  sale  of  State 
bonds ;  of  t^e  State  revenue;  in  a  word  the  fiscal  agents  of  the 
State,  and  their  suspension  would  involve  the  State  and  all  its 
splendid  scheme  of  internal  improvements  in  common  rain.  In 
this  dilemna,  the  governor  was  urged  by  the  canal  commissioners 
to  convene  the  legislature  to  legalize  an  indefinite  suspension  of 
•specie  payments  by  the  banks.  A  special  session  was  called 
July  10th,  1837,  and  the  bank  saspensions  were  legalised.  But  to 
his  excellency's  urgent  appeal  to  repeal  the  pernicious  system  of 
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internal  improvements  by  the  State,  and  remit  the  same  to  private 
enterprise  duly  encouraged,  the  legislature  turned  a  deaf  ear. 

Parties  in  Illinois  became  almost  divided  upon  the  subject  of 
the  banks.  Nearly  all  the  leadiug  democrats  opposed  them  and 
the  acts  legalizing  their  suspensions,  although  they  were  author- 
ized and  their  capital  stocks  were  increased  irrespective  of  pai-ty. 
The  whigs  were  called  bank- vassals  and  rag-ocracy,  and  charged 
to  be  bought  and  owned  by  British  gold.  The  bank  officers  were 
sarcastically  denominated  rag-barons ;  and  the  money  was  called 
rags  and  printed  lies.  The  whigs  retorted  that  the  democrats 
were  disloyal,  and  destructive  of  their  own  government ;  that  the 
banks  were  the  institution  of  the  State,  and  to  make  war  upon  the 
currency  was  to  oppose  its  commerce  and  impede  its  growth  and 
development.  Although  parties  were  in  a  measure  divided  upon 
tbe  banks,  with  the  democrats  largely  in  the  majority,  this  was 
not  without  benefit  to  those  institutions.  It  gave  them  unswerv- 
ing friends.  Besides,  the  merchants  and  business  men  of  that 
day  were,  with  rare  exceptions,  whigs,  who  gave  currency  or  not  to 
the  money  as  they  pleased.  Partisan  zeal  led  them  to  profess 
that  the  banks  were  not  only  solvent,  but  that  they  were  unduly 
pursued,  and  that  the  opposition  to  them  was  nothing  but  absurd 
party  cry. 

When  the  suspensions  of  the  banks  was  legalized  again  in 
1839,  it  was  to  extend  until  the  end  of  the  next  general  or  special 
session  of  the  general  assembly.  The  legislature  for  1840-41  was 
convened  two  weeks  before  the  commencement  of  the  regular  ses- 
sion to  provide  means  to  pay  the  interest  on  the  public  debt,  due 
on  the  first  of  January  following.  The  influence  and  power  of  the 
banks  over  members  were  very  considerable.  The  democrats  now, 
however,  thought  that  their  time  of  triumph  had  arrived.  It  was 
by  them  contended,  that  that  portion  of  the  session  preceding  the 
time  fixed  for  the  regular  session  to  begin,  constituted  a  special 
session,  and  if  the  suspension  was  not  further  extended,  the  banks 
would  be  compelled  to  resume  specie  payment  on  the  day  the 
regular  session  should  begin  or  forfeit  their  charters  and  stop 
business.  Upon  the  other  hand,  it  was  contended  that  the  whole 
constituted  but  one  session.  Much  party  animosity  was,  besides, 
manifested  at  this  session.  The  fate  of  the  banks  seemed  to  hang 
upon  the  motion  pending  to  adjourn  the  first  part  of  the  session 
9ine  die.  It  was  perceived  that  the  motion  would  prevail.  To 
defeat  it  in  the  House,  the  whigs  now  essayed  to  break  the 
quorum.  But  the  doors  were  closed,  a  call  of  the  House  ordered, 
and  the  sergeant  at  arms  sent  in  quest  of  the  absentees.  The 
whigs,  being  thus  cut  oft'  from  the  usual  avenues  of  retreat, 
bounded  pell  mell  out  of  tlie  windows,  but  without  avail — enough 
were  held  in  durance  to  make  a  quorum,  and  the  sine  die  adjourn- 
ment was  carried.  Among  the  members  of  the  House  we  find 
the  names  of  some  of  the  most  notable  men  in  the  annals  of  Illin- 
ois :  John  J.  Hardin,  Abraham  Lincoln,  Josiah  Francis,  &c.,  but 
whether  these  whigs  participated  in  the  window  escapade  is  not 
definitely  known.  The  session  was  the  first  in  Springfield,  and 
the  house  occupied  what  is  now  the  old  2nd  Presbyterian  church, 
north  of  the  new  edifice  occupied  by  the  legislature  in  1871. 

The  banks  were  now  thought  to  be  dead,  and  that  nothing 
remained  to  be  done  but  to  wind  up  their  afiairs.  But  their  ene- 
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inies  reckoned  without  their  host.  The  splendid  triumph  of  the 
democrats  proved  a  barren  victory.  The  regular  session  began 
on  the  1st  Monday  in  December,  with  the  same  members,  and 
before  the  dose  of  the  month  the  banks  obtained  not  only  a 
further  lease  of  life,  and  license  to  suspend  specie  payment,  but 
were  authorized  to  issue  one,  two,  and  tiiree  dollar  bills  besides,  to 
effect  change — silver  having  been  driven  out  of  circulation  by  the 
depreciated  paper.  The  debtors  of  the  bank  were  again  allowed 
to  give  new  notes  by  paying  ten  per  cent,  interest  on  their  indebt- 
edness. By  what  potency  these  additional  privileges  were  pro- 
cured must  be  left  to  conjecture.  The  State  bank  was  the 
custodian  of  the  public  moneys  and  revenues  of  the  State,  as  it 
were,  a  substitute  for  the  treasury.  Auditor's  warrants,  at  a  dis- 
count of  50  per  cent,  were  drawn  upon  the  bank  and  paid  in  its 
currency,  worth  a  good  deal  more  than  the  warrants,  both  in  and 
outside  of  the  State.  All  the  State  officers,  including  the  mem- 
bers of  the  assembly,  were  for  their  pay  in  the  power  of  thel>ank, 
and  if  these  would  do  nothing  to  uphold  the  credit  of  that  insti- 
tution— their  own  creature — the  honorable  gentlemen  might 
return  to  their  constituents  without  other  in  their  pockets  than 
auditor's  warrants  I  This,  together  with  such  judicious  and  timely 
accommodations  to  impecunious  party  leaders  as  the  exigency 
dictated,  enabled  the  bank  to  render  the  glorious  democratic 
victory  barren  of  results. 

But  the  new  lease  of  power  did  not  last  long.  There  were  other 
influences  arising  from  the  inevitable  laws  of  linance,  more  potent 
in  their  effects  than  acts  of  the  legislature.  When  money  is 
abundant  credit  is  extended  without  stint.  With  the  vast  system 
of  internal  improvements  and  the  large  circulation  of  the  banks, 
this  was  the  condition  of  Illinois.  The  people  were  largely  in  debt 
on  account  of  speculations  which  proved  delusions,  and  also  to 
the  merchants ;  the  latter  in  turn  had  received  either  accommoda- 
tions at  the  banks  or  owed  for  goods  abroad ;  contracts  matured 
but  nobody  paid.  The  State  revenues  being  inadequate  to  meet 
its  expenditures — ^the  people  averse  to  higher  taxation,  and  the 
legislators,  with  a  tender  regard  to  personal  consequences,  disin- 
clined to  impose  them — the  bank,  to  gain  the  favor  of  the  legisla- 
ture, taxed  ite  resources  to  redeem  the  outstanding  auditor^s 
warrants,  amounting  to  near  $300,000.  Its  bills  had  gradually 
declined  to  12  and  15  per  cent,  discount.  !Now  came  the  bank 
directors  themselves,  as  contractors  to  build  the  Northern  Cross 
railroad,  and  added  the  last  feather  to  the  camel's  back.  For  the 
building  of  the  railroad  they  were  to  receive  in  payment  canal 
bonds,  which  were  at  that  juncture  not  negotiable.  To  obtain 
accommodations  from  the  banks,  these  directors  defeated  a  pro- 
posed order  against  expansion  during  the  suspension.*  Beceiv- 
ing  loans  for  liiemselves  to  carry  forward  the  public  works  on 
their  contracts,  they,  to  be  consistent,  voted  like  favors  to  others. 
The  credit  of  tne  bank  was  put  to  its  utmost  tension.  Its  volume 
of  money,  further  swollen,  sank  to  a  lower  discount.  And  in 
Febuary  1842,  the  monster  institution,  with  a  circulation  exceed- 
ing 93,000,000,  snapped  its  thread  of  life  and  passed  into  dissolu- 
tion, spreading  devastation  upon  every  hand,  far  and  wide. 


*Bee  Got.  Ford*8  mistake  aa  to  this  In  bis  History  of  lUiools,  288-4. 
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The  Bank  of  IlUuois,  at  Shawneetown,  was  similarly  involved. 
It  loaned  to  the  State,  in  the  first  place,  $80,000  to  complete  the 
new  State  House  at  Springfield ;  early  in  the  autumn  of  1839,  upon 
the  earnest  solicitation  of  Gov.  Garlin  and  his  engagement  to  de- 
IK>sit  as  a  pledge  $500,000  in  internal  improvement  bonds,  the 
bank  advanced  the  Commissioners  of  Public  Works  $200,000. 
The  collateral  deposit  was,  however,  never  made  nor  the  sum  bor- 
rowed ever  repaid.  In  June  following,  with  a  circulation  of  some 
$1,700,000,  it  also  collapsed.  The  people  were  left  destitute  of  an 
adequate  circulating  medium^  and  were  not  supplied  until  the  or- 
dinary processes  of  their  limited  commerce  brought  in  gold  and 
silver,  and  the  bills  of  solvent  banks  from  neighboring  States, 
which  was  tardy  enough,  there  being  but  little  emigration  to  Illi- 
nois at  that  time.  The  banks  and  the  State  had  been  partners 
in  speculation  and  they  were  now  partners  in  embarrassment. 
The  revenues  were  payable  in  the  notes  of  these  broken  banks ; 
the  State  paid  no  interest  on  her  bonds,  of  which  the  banks  held 
a  large  amount,  and  they  were  worth  in  market  but  14  cents  on  the 
dollar. 

But  the  old  firm  of  Banks  and  State  was  to  be  speedily  dissolved. 
By  act  of  January  24, 1843,*  to  ^^  diminish  the  State  debt  and  put 
the  State  Bank  into  liquidation,"  the  bank  was  given  4  years  to 
wind  up  its  business,  but  it  was  required  to  go  into  immediate 
Uqaidation  and  pay  out  all  its  specie  pro  rata  to  its  bill  holders 
and  depositors,  and  issue  to  them  certificates  of  indebtedness  for 
the  unpaid  baJances;  $15,000  in  specie,  being  however  first  re- 
served to  the  bank  to  pay  the  expenses  of  winding  up  its 
afiEairs.  The  new  certificates  were  to  be  registered  by  the  com- 
missioner and  made  receivable  in  payment  of  any  debt  due  the 
bank,  or  for  the  redemption  of  lands  purchased  by  the  bank  under 
execution.  The  debtors  of  the  bank  upon  paying  uistalments  of 
1-5  principal  and  interest,  were  authorized  to  execute  new  notes 
from  time  to  time  for  their  indebtedness.  The  bank  was  to  deliver 
within  five  days  to  the  Governor,  State  bonds,  scrip  and  other  evi- 
dences of  debt  equal  to  $2,050,000,  he  to  surrender  to  the  bank  a 
like  amount  of  State  Bank  stock,  $50,000  being  reserved  for  the 
final  winding  up  of  the  affairs  of  the  bank.  All  its  banking 
privileges,  other  than  those  necessary  to  wind  up  its  business,  were 
to  immediately  cease  ^  no  property  of  the  bank  was  to'  be  sold  on 
execution  or  otherwise,  except  for  two-thirds  of  its  appraised 
value.  The  bank  might  reserve  from  its  sale  such  real  estate  as 
it  deemed  proper.  Three  days  were  allowed  to  file  its  acceptance 
with  the  Secretary  of  State.  It  was  a  very  favorable  act  for  the 
bank  and  an  administration  measure  strongly  seconded  by  a  few 
leading  Democrats,  which  caused  it  to  prevail,  as  we  shall  see. 

A  somewhat  similar  bill,  under  the  high  sounding  title  of  ^^  An 
act  to  reduce  the  public  debt  one  million  dollars  and  put  the  Bank 
of  Illinois  into  liquidation,"  passed  at  the  same  session,  in  relation 
to  the  Shawneetown  bank.  It  was  to  surrender  State  stocks  or  other 
liabilities  oftheStiite  equal  on  their  faces  to  $1,000,000,  half  in  five 
days  and  half  in  12  months,  when  the  governor  was  to  assign 
to  it  an  equivalent  of  State  Bank  stock.  The  charter  of  the  Cairo 
bank  was  repealed.  By  these  acts  the  immediate  extinguishment 
of  $2,206,000  was  provided.    But  these  acts  were  not  passed  with- 

*  See  House  BeportB.  IMB-fl^  203-4-& 
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out  cousiderable  opposition.  The  dispositiou  on  the  part  of  many 
was  to  crash  the  bauks,  to  which  all  the  woe  of  the  struggling 
country  was  ascribed,  with  one  fell  blow  by  a  direct  repeal  of  their 
charter,  which  they  had  frequently  forfeited,  however  it  might  in- 
volve the  best  interests  of  the  State  in  their  disaster. 

Prior  to  this,  and  in  anticipation  of  this  compromise  legislation 
and  the  surrender  by  the  State  of  her  bank  stock  m  exchange  for 
her  bonds,  after  the  failure  of  the  Bank  of  Illinois  in  1842,  the 
whole  concern  was  purchased  as  a  speculation  by  a  company  of 
sharpers,  who  elected  themselves  its  officers.  Some  of  the  direc- 
tors then  Secretly  borrowed  from  the  bank  $100,000  in  specie, 
which  was  transmitted  to  New  York  and  purchased  State  scrip 
and  $333,000  of  the  $804,000  of  interest  bonds  hypothecated  with 
Macallister  and  Stebbius  in  1841  by  Fund  Commissioner  White* 
sides,  for  $261,500,  contrary  to  law.  Under  the  law  these  bonds 
were  to  be  sola  for  what  they  would  bring,  but  could  not  be  hy- 
pothecated, as  the  recipients  well  knew.  The  favored  directors, 
by  connivance  of  the  board,  first  paid  the  specie  borrowed  from 
the  bank  with  $100,000  of  these  bonds,  which  cost  them  30  cents 
on  the  dollar.  Their  unpaid  stock  notes  were  similarly  discharged. 
A  member  of  the  legislature,  fierce  in  his  denunciation  of  bank 
corruption,  availed  himself  of  these  bonds  and  paid  a  $10,000 
note  to  the  bank.  After  the  bonds  and  scrip  had  passed  into  the 
control  of  the  bank,  they  were,  in  1844,  tendered  to  (Governor  Ford 
in  payment  of  the  half  million  dollars  of  the  State's  bank  stock, 
which  was  to  be  surrendered  in  12  months  after  the  passage  of  the 
Bank  Liquidation  law  of  1843.  The  governor  I'efused  at  first  to 
receive  these  bonds ;  a  law  had  been  passed  to  settle  with  Macal- 
lister and  Stebbius  by  paying  interest  on  the  sum  actually  ad- 
vanced by  them,  and  their  surrender  of  the  hypothecated  bonds, 
making  about  28  cents  on  the  dollar ;  to  haVe  received  a  large 
share  of  these  bonds  at  their  face  value  would  have  defeated  the 
law  for  this  adjustment.  Later  it  became  patent,  however,  that 
Macallister  and  Stebbius  had  parted  with  many  more  of  the  bonds 
than  the  Bank  of  Illinois  had  received,  and  that  they  were  unable 
to  comply  with  the  law  if  they  had  the  will,  and  as  the  condition 
of  the  bank  became  constantly  more  hopeless  and  the  president 
intended  to  return  these  bonds  to  New  York,  the  governor,  in  the 
fall  of  1844,  i*eceived  them  conditionally,  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  legislature.  That  body,  unwilling  to  countenance  ^e  kna- 
very of  the  bank  officers,  at  first  refused  to  ratify  the  contract  of 
the  governor,  but  at  the  succeeding  session,  1846-^47,  compro- 
mised by  receiving  the  bonds  at  48  cents  on  the  dollar.* 

Subsequently  the  State  Bank  of  Missouri,  jointly  with  several 
other  creditors,  brought  a  chancery  suit  in  the  United  States' 
court  for  the  district  of  Illinois  against  the  Bank  of  Illinois,  its 
officers  and  agents.  By  the  decree  in  the  cause,  three  receivers  were 
appointed  to  take  charge  of  the  bank's  assets,  make  sale  and  apply 
the  proceeds  in  payment  of  the  debts,  the  redemption  of  its  issues, 
and  to  settle  its  affairs  generally.  By  agreement  but  one  of  the^e 
trustees,  Albert  G.  Galwell,  qualified.  Upon  his  death,  soon  after, 
Judge  W.  Thomas  of  Jacksonville,  was  appointed  in  his  place, 
who  acted  in  that  capacity  some  20  years.  Early  in  the  fall  of 
1871  he  remitted  to  W.  H.  Bradly,  clerk  of  the  U.  S.  district  court 

•  This  chapter  has  in  great  part  been  gathered  from  Ford's  Histoiy.  "~^ 
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at  Chicago,  the  special  auditor^  a  batch  of  notes  and  certificates  of 
$700  for  cancellation.  This  it  was  supposed,  would  be  about  the 
last  to  be  presented  for  redemption,  and  that  the  trust  would  be 
finally  closed  shortly  after. 

SLAYBSY  AGITATION— DEATH  OF  LOVEJOT. 

The  year  1837  is  memorable  for  the  death  of  Illinois'  first  martyr 
to  liberty,  Elijah  P.  Lovejoy.  He  was  bom  at  Albion,  Keuebec 
county,  Maine,  Nov.  9, 1802.  At  the  age  of  21  he  entered  Water- 
ville  college,  and  after  graduating  with  the  first  honors  of  his 
class,  removed  to  St.  Louis  and  commenced  teaching.  A  year  or 
two  afterward  he  exchange  the  occupation  of  a  teacher  for  that 
of  the  journalist,  became  the  editor  of  the  St.  Louis  Times,  and 
a4lvocated  the  election  of  Henry  Clay  as  president  of  the  United 
States.  Not  long  after  he  had  entered  this  new  field  of  labor,  he 
united  witli  the  Presbyterian  church,  and  determined  to  abandon 
it  also  for  the  clergical  profession.  Accordingly  at  the  age  of  30 
he  repaired  to  the  theological  school  at  Princetown,  N.  J.,  entered 
with  great  ardor  upon  his  studies,  and  in  1833  was  licensed  to 
preach  by  the  Presbytery  of  Philadelphia.  The  following  summer 
was  s]>ent  in  preaching  in  Newport,  Ehode  Island,  and  at  Si)ring 
Church,  N.  Y.,  after  which  he  returned  to  St.  Louis.  Here  he 
again  assumed  the  editorial  chair  and  issued  the  first  number  of  the 
SL  Louis  Observer,  a  religious  newspaper,  Nov.  22d,  1833.  Soon 
after  he  incurred  the  ill-will  of  the  Catholic  Church,  by  character- 
izing their  proceedings  in  laying  the  comer  stone  of  a  cathedral 
on  the  Sabbath  as  a  desecration  of  the  day,  and  charging  that 
the  use  of  the  United  States  artillery  and  cavalry,  which  were 
brought  in  requisition  to  give  prestige  to  the  occasion,  was  a  pros- 
titution of  the  purposes  for  which  they  were  intended.  From  the 
clerical  rancor  excited  by  this  out-spoken  expression  of  opinion, 
he  thought  proceeded  the  persecutions  which  he  subsequently 
encountered,  though  masked  in  the  guise  of  abolition.  The  ques- 
tion of  slavery  even  at  that  early  day  was  one  of  absorbing 
interest,  and  it  was  impossible  for  a  person  with  Lovejoy's  vigorous 
intellect  and  fearless  manner  of  speaking,  not  to  become  involved 
in  its  discussion  and  not  incur  the  hatred  of  its  advocates.  The 
subject  having  arrested  his  attention  he  wrote  an  editorial  on  it, 
and  left  the  city  to  attend  a  Presbyterian  synod.  During  his 
absence  it  made  its  appearance  in  the  columns  of  the  Observer^ 
and  such  was  the  commotion  it  excited,  that  the  owners  of  the 
press  were  compelled  to  publish  a  cai'd  to  allay  tilie  excitement  and 
prevent  a  mob  from  destroying  their  property.  On  his  retui-n  a 
paper  was  presented  him  by  a  number  of  leadiug  citizens  and  the 
minister  who  received  him  into  the  church,  in  which  they  expressed 
tiie  opinion  that  slavery  is  sanctioned  by  the  bible,  and  asked  him 
to  desist  from  its  further  discussion.  Though  the  authors  of  this 
request  represented  the  intelligence  and  morality  of  St.  Louis,  if 
honest,  how  little  they  understood  the  personal  rights  of  mankind, 
and  how  little  they  supposed  this  question  was  destined  in  less 
than  half  a  century  to  shake  the  continent  with  civil  commotion. 
This  paper  was  inserted  in  the  Observer  and  also  a  reply  from  Mr, 
Lovejoy,  in  which  he  claimed  the  right  to  publish  his  honest  con- 
victions.   In  answer  to  the  biblical  view  given  of  slavery,  he 
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reminds  his  censors  of  the  golden  rule — ^make  not  slaves  of  others 
if  you  do  not  wish  to  be  made  slaves  of  yourselves.  His  state- 
ments, although  couched  in  the  most  inoftensive  language,  again 
excited  the  ire  of  the  citizens,  and  the  proprietors  of  Qie  press 
took  possession  of  it  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  the  disturbance. 
A  friend,  however,  interposed  and  agreed  to  restore  the  press  to 
him,  provided  he  would  remove  it  to  Alton,  where  he  might  use  it 
safely.  The  offer  was  accepted^  but  after  he  had  gone  thither  to 
make  arrangements  for  publishmg  the  paper,  he  was  invited  to 
return  to  St  Louis.  On  going  back  he  resumed  his  editorial  labors 
and  continued  them  until  the  summer  of  1835,  when  he  again  be- 
came involved  in  difficulties. 

On  ^he  23d  of  April,  the  police  arrested  a  negro  by  the  name  of 
Mcintosh,  who,  while  on  the  way  to  prison,  drew  his  knife  and 
killed  one  and  badly  wounded  another  of  the  officers  having  him 
in  charge.  In  consequence  of  the  murderous  assault,  a  large 
crowd  surrounded  the  jail  in  which  he  was  imprisoned,  and  taking 
him  thence  they  bound  him  to  a  stake  and  burnt  him  to  deatl^ 
The  community  being  largely  in  sympathy  with  the  perpetrators 
of  this  unlawful  and  fien£sh  act,  it  was  a  long  time  before  they 
were  brought  to  trial.  When  at  length  the  matter  was  presented 
to  a  grand  jury,  the  judge,  by  the  most  gross  perversion  of  facts, 
informed  them  that  the  Observer  had  caused  the  negro  to  murder 
the  policeman,  and  that  there  was  no  law  for  punishing  them  who 
burnt  him  at  the  stake.  A  succeeding  number  of  this  sheet 
repelled  the  flagrant  charge  made  by  the  judge,  alluded  to  the 
fact  that  he  was  a  Catholic,  and  intimated  that  his  views  respect- 
ing the  enforcement  of  the  law  could  only  result  from  Jesuitical 
teaching.  The  editor,  aware  that  the  statement  would  be  followed 
by  another  outburst  of  indignation  and  an  attempt  to  destroy  the 
press,  immediately  caused  it  to  be  shipped  to  Alton,  whither  it 
arrived  July  21st,  1836.  The  day  beiug  the  Sabbath,  Mr.  Lovejoy 
proposed  to  let  it  remain  on  the  wharf  till  Monday,  but  the 
ensuing  night  it  was  secretly  visited  by  a  number  of  persons,  who 
broke  it  into  pieces  and  threw  it  into  the  river.  When  this 
dastardly  act  became  known  the  next  day^  the  people  became 
excited  and  the  ensuing  evening  a  large  meeting  assembled  in  the 
Presbyterian  church,  to  listen  to  addresses  by  Mr.  Lovejoy  and 
other  speakers.  The  former  stated  that  he  had  come  to  Alton  to 
establish  a  religious  newspaper,  that  he  was  pleased  with  the  town, 
and  as  most  of  his  subscribers  resided  in  Illinois,  it  would  be  b^t 
for  him  to  make  it  his  future  home;  that  he  regretted  his  presence 
had  caused  so  much  excitement,  and  the  i>eople  must  have  a 
wrong  appreciation  of  his  object;  that  he  was  not  an  abolitionist, 
and  had  been  frequently  denounced  by  Garrison  and  others  as 
being  pro-slavery  because  he  was  not  in  favor  of  their  measures ; 
that  he  was  opi>osed  to  slavery,  ever  had  been  and  hoped  he 
always  would  be.  This  statement  corresponds  with  his  previous 
declarations  and  position  in  regard  to  slavery.  He  always  mani- 
fested a  strong  sympathy  for  the  oppressed,  and  in  common  with 
a  large  and  intelligent  class  of  persons  at  that  time,  in  both.the 
north  and  south,  regarded  colonization  as  tlie  best  means  of  free- 
ing the  country  from  the  curse  of  slavery.  With  the  progress  of 
events,  tliis  scheme,  though  it  had  enlisted  the  regard  of  statesmen 
and  philanthropists,  was  abandoned  for  more  practical  views.  Mr. 
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LoTejoy,  who  never  permitted  himself  to  fall  behind  the  march  of 
ideas,  also  took  a  more  advanced  position.  In  the  same  meeting 
he  also  said  that  ''he  was  now  removed  from  slavery  and  could 
publish  a  newspaper  without  discussing  it,  and  that  it  looked  like 
cowardice  to  flee  from  the  place  where  the  evil  existed  and  come 
to  a  place  where  it  did  not  exist  to  oppose  it"  With  these  decla- 
rations, extorted  to  a  great  extent  by  the  tyranical  censorship  of 
the  slave  power,  he  no  doubt  after  his  arrival  at  Alton  intended 
to  comply.  Indeed  he  might  justly  have  concluded  that  it  was  use- 
less to  waste  his  time  and  energy  in  endeavoring  to  benefit  a 
community  which  was  endeavoring  to  exercise  over  him  a  bondage 
worse  than  that  which  fettered  the  body  of  a  slave.  Yet,  as  the 
contest  between  freedom  and  slavery  grew  warmer  and  earnest 
champions  were  needed  to  contend  for  the  right,  Mr.  Lovejoy 
concluded  that  duty  required  him  to  again  enter  the  arena  of 
discussion. 

As  the  result  of  the  meeting,  funds  were  raised,  another  press 
was  sent  for,  and  the  first  number  of  the  AUan  Observer  was  issued 
Sept  8, 1836.  Its  editor,  gifted  with  more  than  ordinary  ability, 
soon  extended  its  circulation,  its  discussions  at  first  being  mostly 
confined  to  subjects  of  a  moral  and  literary  character.  By  and 
by  the  question  of  slavery  was  also  broached.  Mr.  Lovejoy,  no 
donbt  smarting  under  the  unjust  surveillance  to  which  he  was 
subjected  at  the  starting  of  bis  paper,  seemed  now  determined  to 
exercise  his  constitutional  rights  to  free  speech,  being  willing 
that  the  laws  of  his  country,  not  the  dictation  of  ruffians,  should 
decide  as  to  whether  he  abused  this  privilege. 

In  the  issue  of  June  29, 1837,  at  the  instance  of  the  American 
Anti-slavery  Society,  he  favored  the  circulation  of  a  petition  for  the 
abolition  of  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  in  the  suc- 
ceeding number  he  speaks  of  the  importance  of  organizing  an  anti- 
slavery  society  for  the  State  of  Illinois.  In  the  same  paper  he  also 
indulged  the  following  refiections,  suggested  by  the  4th  of  July : 
^^  This  day  reproaches  us  for  our  sloth  and  inactivity.  It  is  the 
day  of  our  nation's  birth.  Even  as  we  write  crowds  are  hurrying 
past  our  window  in  eager  anticipation  to  the  appointed  bower,  to 
Usten  to  the  declaration  that  ^  All  men  are  created  equal  f  to  hear 
the  eloquent  orator  denounce,  in  strains  of  manly  indignation,  the 
attempt  of  England  to  lay  a  yoke  on  the  shoulders  of  our  fathers 
which  neither  they  nor  their  children  could  bear.  Alas  what  bit- 
ter mockery  is  this.  We  assemble  to  thank  God  for  our  own  free- 
dom, and  to  eat  with  joy  and  gladness  of  heart  while  our  feet  are 
on  the  necks  of  nearly  3,000,000  of  our  fellow-men.  Not  all  our 
shouts  of  self- congratulation  can  drown  their  groans;  even  that 
very  flag  which  waves  over  our  head  is  formed  from  material  cul- 
tivated by  slaves,  on  a  soil  moistened  by  their  bl6od,  drawn  from 
them  by  the  whip  of  a  republican  task-master."  As  soon  as  this 
was  read,  the  pro-slavery  men  assembled  in  the  market  house  and 
passed  a  number  of  resolutions,  in  which,  with  strange  incongruity, 
they  claim  the  right  of  free  si)eech  for  themselves,  while  they 
plot  to  deprive  another  of  the  same  privilege.  A'committee  was 
appointed  to  inform  Mr.  Lovejoy  that  he  must  cease  agitating  the 
question  of  slavery,  and  they  accordingly  dropped  a  letter  in  the 
XX>st-office,  containing  a  demand  to  that  efl;*ect  The  editor  replied 
to  the  communication,  by  denying  their  right  to  dictate  to  him 
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what  it  was  proper  to  discuss,  and  at  the  same  time  tendered  them 
the  use  of  his  pax>er  to  refute  his  opmions  if  they  were  wrong. 
They,  however,  chose  a  more  summary  manner  for  ending  the  con- 
troversy. On  the  night  of  the  25th  of  August  a  mob  mi^Le  an  as- 
sault on  the  office  of  the  Observer^  with  stones  and  brickbats,  and 
after  driving  out  the  employes  entered  and  completely  demolished 
the  press.  Mr.  Lovejoy  himself  was  afterward  surrounded  in  the 
street  by  a  number  of  ruffians,  it  was  believed,  for  the  purpose  of 
offering  him  violence.  These  outrages  were  boldly  committed, 
without  any  attempt  being  made  by  the  city  officials  to  bring  the 
rioters  to  justice.  The  anti-slavery  party  of  the  town,  of  course, 
wero  justly  incensed  at  this  wanton  outi^e  and  willful  disregiurd 
of  individual  rights,  but  being  largely  in  the  minority,  all  they 
could  do  was  to  quietly  submit  and  send  for  a  new  press.  This, 
however,  the  proscribed  editor  was  never  to  see.  Leaving  Alton 
shortly  after  to  attend  a  presbytery,  the  press  arrived  Septem- 
ber 21st.  and  in  his  absence  it  was  demolished  and,  like  its  prede- 
cessor, tnrown  into  the  Mississippi.  These  unlawful  proceedings 
had  now  been  perpetrated  so  often  in  St  Louis  and  Alton  with 
impunity,  that  not  only  these  localities  but  other  places  were  rap- 
idly becoming  demoralized.  Not  long  after  the  destniction  of  the 
third  press  Mr.  Lovejoy  visited  his  mother-in-law  at  St.  Charles, 
Mo.  Here  he  was  violently  assailed  by  a  crowd  of  ruffians,  witli 
the  avowed  object  of  taking  his  life,  and  it  was  only  at  the  inter- 
position *of  his  heroic  and  devoted  wife  that  he  escaped  their  mur- 
derous intent. 

In  the  meantime  the  friends  of  Mr.  Lovejoy  sent  for  a  fourth 
press,  and  it  was  in  connection  with  this  that  the  tragedy  occurred 
which  cost  him  his  life.  In  anticipation  of  its  arrival  a  series  of 
meetings  were  held  in  which  both  the  friends  of  freedom  and  sla- 
very were  represented.  The  object  of  the  latter  was  to  effect  a 
compromise,  but  it  was  one  in  which  liberty  was  to  make  conces- 
sions to  oppression  ;  in  which  the  proprietors  of  the  Observer  were 
to  forego  the  legitimate  use  of  their  property  to  appease  an  igno- 
rant mob,  and  in  which  right  and  modem  progress  were  required  to 
submit  to  injustice  and  the  exploded  ideas  of  the  past.  Mr.  Hogan, 
the  Methodist  minister,  endeavored  to  prove  from  the  Bible  the 
inexpediency  of  the  course  pursued  by  Mr.  Lovejoy  and  his  friends, 
in  which  he  remarked :  ^^  The  great  apostle  had  said  all  tilings 
are  lawful  for  him,  but  all  things  are  not  expedient;  if  Paul  3rielde(i 
to  the  law  of  expediency  would  it  be  wrong  for  Mr.  Lovejoy  to  fol- 
low his  example  f  The  spirit  of  Ood  did  not  pursue  Paul  to  his 
destruction  for  thus  acting,  but  on  the  contrary  commended  ti» 
course;  Paul  had  never  taken  up  arms  to  propagate  the  re- 
ligion of  his  master,  nor  to  defend  himself  from  the  attacks  of  his 
enemies ;  the  people  of  Damascus  were  opposed  to  Paul,  but  did 
he  argue  with  the  populace  the  question  of  his  legal  right ;  did  he 
say  I  am  a  minister  of  Christ  and  must  not  leave  the  work  of  my 
master  to  flee  before  the  face  of  a  mob." 

This  was  strange  advice  to  come  from  the  abettor  of  a  fa^^tiou, 
first  to  inaugurate  violence,  and  at  that  very  time  ooiispiriiig 
against  the  life  of  one  who  was  legally  void  of  offense^  The  rev- 
erend gentleman  seemed  to  think  the  aggrieved  should  exercise 
forbearance,  while  the  mob  might  insult  apd  destroy  with 
impunity.     Mr.  Beecher,    president    of    Illinois   College,    was 
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present  and  delivered  addresses,  in  which  he  took  a  position 
almost  as  objectionable  as  that  of  Mr.  Hogau.  He  believed  that 
slavery  was  morally  wrong,  and  shoold  not  be  tolerated  for  a 
moment.  He  contended,  that  if  the  constitution  sanctioned 
iniquity,  it  was  also  wrong,  and  could  not  be  bindiug  upon  the 
people,  that  for  his  part  he  did  not  acknowledge  obedience  to  the 
constitution,  and  as  long  as  it  tolerated  slavery,  he  could  not 
But  when  he  came  to  urge  the  rights  of  his  friends  to  freedom  of 
speech  and  the  peaceable  use  of  their  property,  he  invoked  aU 
the  guaranties  of  the  constitution  and  government  to  protect 
them  in  the  enjoyment  of  these  privileges.  He  would  now  have 
others  to  submit  to  the  law,  while  he  was  unwilling  to  do  it  him- 
selfl  Mr.  Lovejoy,  who  was  more  consistent  than  either  of  these 
gentlemen,  contended  only  for  his  undoubted  rights,  and  express- 
ed, in  a  conciliatory  manner  bis  unalterable  determination  to  main- 
tain them.  ^<Mr.  Chairman,"  said  he,  '^what  have  I  to  compromised 
jf  freely  to  forgive  those  who  have  so  greatly  iiyured  me  5  if  to 
pray  for  their  temporal  and  eternal  happiness;  if  still  to  wish  for 
the  prosperity  of  your  city  and  State,  notwithstanding  the 
indignities  I  have  suffered  in  them j  if  this  be  the  compromise 
intended,  then  do  I  willingly  make  it.  I  do  not  admit  that  it  is 
the  business  of  any  body  of  men  to  say,  whether  I  shall  or 
shall  not  publish  a  paper  in  this  city.  That  right  was  given  to 
ine  by  my  Creator,  and  is  solemnly  guaranteed  by  the  constitutions 
of  the  United  States  and  this  State.  But  if  by  compromise  is  meant 
that  I  shall  cease  &om  that  which  duty  requires  of  me,  I  cannot 
make  it,  and  the  reason  is,  that  I  fear  God  more  than  man.  It  is 
also  a  very  different  question,  whether  I  shall  voluntarily,  or  at 
the  request  of  my  friends,  yield  up  my  position,  or  whether  I  shall 
forsake  it  at  the  demand  of  a  mob.  The  former  I  am  ready  at  all 
times  to  do  when  the  circumstances  require  it,  as  I  will  never  put 
my  personal  wishes  or  interests  in  competition  with  the  cause  of 
that  master  whose  minister  I  am.  But  the  latter,  be  assured  I 
never  will  do.  You  have,  as  the  lawyers  say,  made  a  false  issue. 
There  are  no  two  parties  between  whom  there  can  be  a  comprom- 
ise. I  plant  myself  down  on  my  unquestionable  rights,  and  the 
question  to  be  decided  is,  whether  I  shall  be  protected  in  those 
rights  f  that  is  the  question.  You  may  hang  me,  as  the  mob  hung 
the  individuals  at  Yicksburg.  You  may  biu*n  me  at  the  stake,  as 
they  did.  old  Mcintosh  at  St  Louis,  or  you  may  tar  and  feather 
ine,"  or  throw  me  into  the  Mississippi,  as  you  have  threatened  to 
do,  but  you  cannot  disgrace  me.  I,  and  I  alone,  can  disgrace  my- 
self, and  the  deepest  of  all  disgrace  would  be  at  a  time  like  this 
to  deny  my  Maker  by  forsaking  his  cause.  He  died  for  me,  and  I 
were  most  unworthy  to  bear  his  name  should  I  refuse,  if  need  be, 
to  die  for  him. 

The  boat  having  the  obnoxious  press  on  board  arrived  early  in 
the  morning,  Nov.  7th,  1837,  and  the  latter  was  immediately 
removed  to  the  stone  warehouse  of  Godfrey,  Gilman  &  Co.  The 
pi-oprietors  and  their  friends  now  assembled  with  arms  to  defend 
it  No  violence  was  offered  till  the  ensuing  night,  when  a  mob  of 
abtiut  30  pers(ms  came  from  the  drinking  saloons  and  demanded 
the  press.  This  insolent  and  unjust  demand  was  of  course 
refused,  when  the  assailants,  with  stones,  brickbats  and  guns, 
commenced  an  attack  on  the  building.     Those  within,  among 
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whom  was  Mr.  Lovejoj',  retamed  the  fire,  by  which  one  of 
the  mob  was  killed  and  several  othei'S  wounded.  This  warm 
reception  caused  them  to  retire,  some  to  bear  away  the  dying 
man,  others  to  summon  reinforcements,  but  the  most  of  them 
visited  the  adjacent  grog-shops  for  the  purpose  of  reviving  their 
courage.  Soon  after,  the  bells  of  the  city  were  rung,  bonis  were 
blown,  and  an  excited  multitude  came  rushing  to  the  warehouse, 
some  urging  on  the  drunken  and  imbruted  mob,  and  others  per- 
suading them  to  desist  Ladders  were  placed  against  the  side  of 
the  building,  without  windows,  where  there  was  no  danger  from 
within,  and  several  persons  ascended  to  fire  the  roof.  Mr.  Lovejoy 
and  some  others  on  learning  their  danger,  rushed  out  and  firing 
upon  the  incendiaries  drove  them  away.  After  returning  to  the 
inside  and  reloading  their  pieces,  Mr.  Lovejoy,  with  two  or  tliree 
companions,  not  seeing  any  foe  on  the  south  side,  again  stepped 
out  to  look  after  the  roof.  Concealed  assassins  were  watching, 
and  simultaneously  firing,  five  bullets  entered  his  body,  when  he 
exclaimed,  "My  Ghod!  I  am  shot,''  and  expired.  With  the  fall  of 
the  master  spirit^  the  defenders  of  the  press  surrendered  it  to  the 
mob,  who  broke  it  into  fragments  and  threw  them  into  the  river. 

The  following  day  a  grave  was  dug  on  a  high  bluff,  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  city,  and  the  body,  without  ceremony,  was 
thrown  into  it  and  covered  up.  Some  years  afterward,  the  same 
elevation  was  chosen  as  the  site  of  a  cemetery,  and  in  laying  out 
the  grounds,  the  main  avenue  chanced  to  pass  over  the  grave  of 
Lovejoy.  To  obviate  the  difficulty,  his  ashes  were  interred  in  a 
new  locality,  and  within  a  few  years  past,  a  simple  monument  was 
erected  over  the  spot,  bearing  the  inscription :  Hiejacet  Lovi^; 
jam  parce  sepulto. 

Of  those  who  participated  in  this  infamous  crime,  it  may  be 
mentioned  that  the  leader  of  the  outlaws  finally  became  a  prisoner 
in  the  Ohio  penitentiary }  the  person  most  instrumental  in  com- 
mitting the  murder  was  killed  in  a  brawl  in  Kew  Orleans,  while 
many  others,  it  is  said,  ended  their  lives  in  violence  and  dis- 
grace. 

The  aggressive  life  and  tragic  death  of  Mr.  Lovejoy,  furnisher  a 
subject  for  profitable  reflection.  Li  common  with  all  true 
reformers,  he  possessed  a  grasp  of  intellect  which  enabled  him  to 
see  and  act  in  advance  of  his  time,  and  hence  was  unappreciated 
by  his  less  gifted  cotemporaries.  The  world  has  often  murdered 
the  authors  of  its  progress,  and  it  is  not  strange  that  he  lost  his 
life.  Every  considerable  advance  in  theology  has  had  its  persecu- 
tions and  martyrs.  The  magna  charta  of  English  liberty  was  wrung 
from  the  grasp  of  tyranny  by  the  death  of  patriots.  France  has 
battled  and  bled  for  republican  government,  yet  her  object  is  only 
half  attained.  The  cause  for  which  Lovejoy  died  finally 
triumphed,  yet  it  cost  one  of  the  most  bloody  civil  wars  known  to 
history.    Such  has  been  in  general  the  past  history  of  reform. 
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In  his  message  to  the  legislature  at  the  special  session  begun 
December  7,  1835,  (xov.  Duncan  said:  "When  we  look  abroad 
and  see  the  extensive  lines  of  inter-communication  penetrating 
almost  every  section  of  our  sister  States — ^when  we  see  the  canal- 
boat  aud  the  locomotive  bearing,  mth  seeming  triumph,  the  rich 
productions  of  the  interior  to  tiie  rivers,  lakes  and  ocean,  almost 
annihilating  time,  burthen  and  space,  what  patriot  bosom  does  not 
beat  high  with  a  laudable  ambition  to  give  to  Illinois  her  full 
share  of  those  advantages  which  are  adorning  her  sister  States, 
and  which  a  munificent  Providence  seems  to  invite  by  the  won- 
derful adaptation  of  our  whole  country  to  such  improvements.'' 
Pennsylvania  and  other  States  were  at  the  time  engaged  in  exten- 
sive works  of  internal  improvement.  The  legislature  responded 
to  the  ardent  words  of  the  governor  in  a  liberal  manner,  by  char- 
tering a  great  number  of  railroads,  almost  checkering  the  map  of 
the  State,  and  pledging  its  faith  fo;r  $500,000  of  the  canal  loan; 
but  further  than  this  Siey  did  not  go ;  the  supreme  folly  of  the 
period  being  left  for  their  successors  to  enact.  After  the  adjourn- 
ment, when  the  people  contemplated  the  project  of  a  vast  system 
of  internal  improvements,  as  portrayed  by  His  Excellency,  they 
were  fired  with  an  inordinate  desire  to  have  it  speedily  in  successful 
operation. 

They  were  already  inoculated  with  the  fever  of  speculation, 
then  rife  throughout  the  west.  Chicago,  a  mere  trading  post  in  1830, 
had  in  u  few  years  grown  into  a  city  of  several  thousand  inhabi- 
tants. This  remarkable  city  had  now  started  upon  her  wonderful 
career  of  improvement,  unsurpassed  by  individual  effort  in  the 
annals  of  the  world,  steadily  maintained  to  this  day;  and  at 
present,  after  her  terrible  visitation  by  the  fire  fiend,  also  unsur- 
passed in  the  annals  of  the  world  for  the  magnitude  of  its 
destructiveness,  since  the  days  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  she  bids 
fair  to  eclipse  all  her  former  rapidity  of  growth.  The  story  of 
speedy  fortunes  made  in  Chicago,  which  excited  wonder  and  adven- 
tare  36  years  ago,  is  still  fraught'  with  marvels.  Early  reports 
of  the  rapid  advance  of  propei^  in  Chicago,  spread  to  the  east. 
Every  vessel  came  crowded  with  immigrants,  bringing  their 
money,  enterprise  and  industry  to  the  enchanted  spot  of  sudden 
opulence.  They  have  not  been  disappointed.  The  rapid  develop- 
ment of  the  town  inspired  emulation.  Throughout  the  State, 
towns,  and  additions  were  plotted  with  the  hope  of  profiting  by 
the  influx  of  emigrants.  In  some  cases  maps  of  splendidly  situated 
towns  would  be  taken  to  Chicago,  to  attract  the  attention  of  the 
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emigrant,  and  auction  sales  of  lots  would  be  made  for  from  the 
place  of  location.  Others  were  sent  east.  It  was  said  at  the 
time  that  the  staple  articles  of  Illinois  export  were  town  plots,  and 
that  there  was  danger  of  crowding  the  State  with  towns  to  the 
exclusion  of  land  for  agriculture.*  Duiing  the  year  1836,  lands 
to  the  amount  of  $5,000,000  were  entered  in  Illinois.  From  this 
it  was  not  unreasonably  deduced  that  an  extraordinary  tide  of 
emigration  would  speedily  set  into  this  State.  Even  the  sober 
judgment  of  careful  business  men  and  staid  farmers  fluctuatetl, 
and  they  became  fired  with  the  idea  of  leaping  into  sadden  fortime. 
The  genius  of  speculation  overspread  the  State  with  her  golden 
wings,  casting  dazzling  beams  of  blight  promise  across  the  paths 
of  our  x)eople,  beyond  which  it  was  difficult  to  see.  They  invested 
to  the  utmost  of  their  credit,  which  at  that  time  of  bank  expan- 
sion, was  almost  unlimited.  To  prevent  their  extensive  purchases 
from  becoming  a  drug  upon  their  hands,  and  to  further  invite 
immigration  and  place  the  prosperity  of  the  State  upon  a  firm 
basis,  by  developing  its  resources — bringing  its  interior  within  the 
range  of  markets;  settling  it  up ;  building  up  its  towns  and  cities: 
having  the  muscle  to  wring  from  its  vigorous  soil  the  products  of 
wealth,  and  enhance  the  price  of  property,  was  a  great,  a  grand 
disideratum.  All  this  could  be  accomplished,  it  was  ingeniously 
argued,  and  doubtless  demonstrated  to  many,  by  a  general  system 
of  internal  improvements,  based  on  the  faith  and  credit  of  the 
State.  A  new  legislature  was  to  be  elected  in  August  of  that 
year,  1836.  The  dazzling  scheme  was  now  vigorously  agitated. 
The  press  espoused  the  project.  Public  meetings  were  held  all 
over  the  State,  and  resolutions,  as  the  expressions  of  the  people 
in  favor  of  the  scheme,  were  adopted.  The  subject  was  kept 
alive.  The  great  natural  surface  advantages  of  the  State  for  the 
building  of  railroads  were  dilated  upon ;  the  State  which  already 
possessed  every  element  of  greatness — extent  of  territory^  rich- 
ness of  soil,  variety  of  climate,  almost  bounded  by  navigable 
waters — ^lacked  only  these  improvements  to  reach  and  develope  its 
vast  and  inaccessible  interior.  Its  broad  and  fertile  prairies  laj 
ready  prepared,  awaiting  only  population  and  the  hand  of  industry 
to  respond  with  abundant  products,  to  freight  these  avenues  of 
commerce  connecting  them  with  the  markets  of  the  world.  That 
these  views  were  in  the  main  correct  has  by  this  time,  with  our 
7000  miles  of  completed  railroads,  been  demonstrated ;  but  that 
the  State  should  carry  forward  the  herculean  project  was  most 
vissionary,  and  proved  most  disastrous. 

The  legislature  elected  August  1836,  was  supplemented  by  an 
internal  improvement  convention,  composed  of  many  of  the  ablest 
men  of  the  State,  which  was  to  meet  at  the  seat  of  government 
simultaneously  with  the  legislature.  It  is  probable  that  the  more 
zealous  advocates  of  the  project  entertained  doubts  regarding  the 
stamina  of  the  honorable  members  of  the  legislature,  when  the 
vast  project  should  be  fully  brought  forward  for  action.  The  con- 
vention devised  a  general  system  of  internal  improvements,  the 
leading  characteristics  of  which  wa«  ^Hhat  it  should  be  commen- 
surate with  the  wants  of  the  people."  It  was  an  irresponsible 
body,  determined  to  succeed  in  its  one  object,  regardless  of  con- 
sequences. The  wildest  reasoning  was  indulged.  Every  theory 
_______ 
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that  the  teeming  brain  of  man  could  suggest  was  brought  iTitq 
requisition  to  further  the  success  of  the  scheme.    Possibilities 
were  argued  into  probabilities,  and  the  latter  into  infalibilities. 
Doubts  regarding  the  advantages  of  the  system  were  scouted ; 
the  resources  of  the  State  magnified  a  hundred  fold,  and  the  ulti- 
mate ability  of  the  works  to  meet  all  their  liabilities  without  det- 
riment to  the  State,  predicted  with  a  positiveness  as  if  inspired 
by  tiie  gift  of  prophecy.    Governor  Duncan  in  his  message  reiter- 
ated his  recommendation  to  establish  a  general  and  uniform  sys- 
tem of  internal  improvements,  in  which  the  State  might  take  a 
third  or  half  interest  to  hasten  the  works  to  completion,  which 
would  secure  to  her  a  lasting  and  abundant  revenue,  to  be  ap- 
plied upon  the  principles  of  the  plan  proposed,  "until  the  whole 
country  shall  be    intersected   by  canals  and  railroads,  and  our 
beautiful  prairies  enlivened  by  thousands  of  steam  engines,  draw- 
ing after  them  lengthened  trains,   freighted  with  the  abundant 
productions  of  our  fertile  soil.''    The  production  of  the  conven- 
tion was  confided  to  the  hands  of  Edward  Smith,  of  Wabaeh,  chair- 
man of  the  committee  on  internal  improvements  in  the  legislature, 
who,  after  the  introduction  of  a  set  of  resolutions  covering  the  same 
ground,  on  the  9th  of  January,  1837,  made  a  report  on  the  memo- 
rial and  the  governor's  message  relating  to  the  same  subject, 
which  it  may  safely  be  asserted  is  one  of  the  most  assuring,  ex- 
pectant, and  hopeful  papers  to  be  found  among  the  archives  of 
Illinois.    It  occupies  some  12  pages,  and  is  replete  with  specious 
reasoning.    The  committee  argued  that  public  expectation,  both 
at  home  and  abroad,  would  be  greatly  disappointed  if  some  system 
of  internal  improvement  was  not  adopted  at  the  present  ses- 
sion ;    that  the   internal  trade  of    a  country  was    the  greatest 
lever  of  its  prosperity ;  that  it  was  the  legislator's  duty,  by  his  ex- 
ample, to  calm  the  apprehension  of  the  timorous  and  meet  the 
attacks  of  calculating  opposers  of  measures  which  would  multi- 
ply the  population  and  wealth  of  the  State;  that  the  surface  of 
the  State  was  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  construction  of  railroads, 
and  that  the  practicability  of  removing  obstructions  to  the  navi- 
gation of  t>ur  rivers  could  not  be  doubted ;  that'  a  general  system 
of  internal  improvements  was  then  within  the  policy  and  means 
of  the  State,  demanded  by  the  people  as  expressed  by  their  highly 
talented  delegates,  lately  assembled  in  convention,  an<L  also  looked 
forwaxd  to  by  the  people  abroad  who  had  purchased  lands  here 
with  a  view  to  settlement,  and  whose  expectations  ought  not  to  be 
disappointed  by  over  cautious  legislation,  which  would  divert  emi- 
gration to  other  States;  that  the  cost  of  building  railroads,  from 
the  uniformity  of  the  country,  and  by  analogy  with  similar  works 
in  other  States,  could  be  calculated  with  the  utmost  precision 
without  previous  surveys,'  ($8,000  per  mile  being  the  estimate); 
that  an  internal  improvement  fund  should  be  constituted  of  all 
moneys  arising  from  loans,  sale  of  stocks,  tolls,  rents  of  land  and 
hydraulic  powers,  interest  on  stocks,  sale  of  State  lands  entered  for 
the  works,  a  portion  of  the  deposits  received  from  the  national 
treasury,  and  portions  of  the  annual  land  tax ;  that  with  the  ex- 
piration of  the  government  exemption  in  five  years  time,  there 
would  be  12,000,000  acres  of  land  to  tax;  that  by  the  disbursements 
of  large  sums  of  money,  means  would  speedily  be  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  people  to  enable  them  to  purchase  their  homes ; 
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that  the  railroads  as  fast  as  completed  both  ways  from  the  cross- 
ings of  rivers  and  important  towns,  would  yield  the  interests  on 
their  costs ;  that  in  the  advance  of  the  routes  of  improTcments  the 
State  should  enter  lands  to  re-sell  at  an  enhanced  price;  that  a 
board  of  fund  commissioners  should  be  elected,  to  consist  of  such 
eminent  financiers  as  to  reflect  great  credit  upon  the  State,  and 
tlius  add  to  its  financial  resources ;  and  that  with  these  active 
resources  at  command  no  great  financial  skill  was  required  of  fu- 
ture legislatures  to  provide  the  ways  and  means  to  carry  to  com- 
pletion the  public  works  without  burthening  the  people  with  taxa- 
tion. The  works  recommended,  together  with  the  estimated  costs, 
were  as  follows : 

Ist  Improvement*of  the  Great  Wabash  river       -  -  $100,000 

2d.  •*                "        Illinois  river       -           -  -  100,000 

3d.  "                "       ;Rock  river   ,       -           -  -  100,000 

4th.  "                •*        Kaskabkla  river            -  -  60,000 

6th.  "                *'        Little  Wabash  river      -  -  60,000 

6th.  *'               "        Great  Western  Mail  Route  -  100,000 

7th.  '*               '*        Central  Railroad  from  mouth  of  the 

Ohio  to  Galena          -  -  3,600,000 

8th.  **                **        Southern  Cross  railroad  -   -.  1,600,000 

9th.  "               "        Northern  Cross  raUroad  -  1,850,000 

$7,450,000 

A  bill  covering  these  provisions  was  submitted  by  the  commit- 
tee, who  concluded : 

**  The  maxim  is  well  understood  by  political  economists,  that  the 
wealth  of  a  country  does  not  consist  so  much  in  the  abundance  of  its 
coffers  as  in  the  number  and  general  prosperity  of  its  citizens.  In  the 
present  situation  of  the  country,  the  products  of  the  interior  by  reason 
of  their  remoteness  from  market,  are  left  upon  the  hands  of  the  produ- 
cer, or  sold  barely  at  the  price  of  the  labor  necessary  to  raise  and  prepare 
them  for  sale.  But  if  the  contemplated  system  should  be  earned  Into 
effect,  these  fertile  and  healthy  districts  which  now  languish  for  the 
want  of  ready  markets  for  their  productions,  would  find  a  demand  at 
home  for  them  during  the  progress  of  the  works,  and  after  their  comple- 
tion would  have  the  advantage  of  a  cheap  transit  to  a  choice  of  markets 
on  the  various  navigable  streams.  These  would  inevitably  tend  to  build 
towns  and  cities  along  the  routes  and  at  the  terminal  points  of  the  re- 
spective railroads." 

The  legislature,  in  adopting  ^^  An  act  to  establish  and  maintain 
a  general  system  of  internal  improvement,''  approved  Febmaiy 
27, 1837,  not  only  came  fully  up  to  the  requirements  of  the  con- 
vention, as  reported  by  the  committee,  but  went  over  two  million 
and  a  quarter  beyond — $10,230,000,  a^  follows:  Toward  the  im- 
provement of  the  Great  Wabash,  $100,000;  the  Illinois  river, 
$100,000;  Eock  river,  $100,000:  Kaskaskia,  $50,000;  Little  Wa- 
bash, $50,000 ;  Great  Western  Mail  Eoute  from  V incennes  to  St 
Louis,  $250,000,  as  follows:  on  the  Purgatory  swamp,  opposite 
Yincennes,  $30,000 ,  Little  Wabash  river  bottoms,  $15,000.  on  the 
American  bottom  opposite  St.  Louis,  $30,000,  the  Dalauoe  on 
bridges  and  repairs ;  for  the  Central  railroad  from  Cairo  to  the 
Illinois  and  Michigan  canal  and  railroads  from  Alton  to  Mt.  Car- 
mel  (Southern  cross-road)  and  Alton  to  Shawneetown,  $1,600,000; 
Northern  cross-railroad  from  Quincy  to  Indiana  State  line  (present 
T.  W.  &  W.),  $1,800,000 ;  a  branch  of  the  Central  from  Hillsboro' 
via  Shelby ville  and  Charleston  to  Terre  Haute,  $650,000 ;  from 
Peoria  via  McComb  and  Carthage  to  Warsaw,  $700,000 ;  from 
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Alton  to  Hillsboro,  and  the  Central  railroad,  $600,000;  from 
Belleville  via  Lebanon  to  intersect  the  Southern  cross-railroad, 
$150,000;  from  Bloomington  to  Mackinaw  in  Tazewill  county, 
thence  a  branch  to  Pekin,  $350,000;  and  finally,  of  the  first 
moneys  obtained,  $200,000  were  to  be  distributed  among  those 
counties  through  which  no  roads  or  improvements  were  projected. 

A  board  of  fund  commissioners  was  provided  to  consist  of  three 
members,  who  should  ^'  be  practical  and  experienced  financiers," 
'^  who  were  to  contract  for  and  negotiate  all  loans  authorized  by 
the  legislature  on  the  faith  and  credit  of  the  State  for  objects  of 
internal  improvements  on  the  best  and  most  favorable  terms," 
sign  and  execute  bonds  or  certificates  of  stocks,  receive,  manage, 
deposit  and  apply  all  moneys  arismgfrom  said  loans;  make  quar- 
terly reports,  &c.,  and  keep  a  complete  record  of  all  their  fiscal 
transactions.  The  commissioners  chosen  at  this  session  by  joint 
vote  of  both  houses,  were :  Charles  Oakley,  M.  M.  Bawlings,  and 
Thomas  Mather.  Their  trust  was  enormous,  and  while  they  han- 
dled millions  of  the  i>eople's  money,  a  bond  was  exacted  of  only 
$50,000.  They  were  allowed  a  secretary  and  a  per  diem  compen- 
sation of  $5.  For  the  purpose  of  promoting  and  uniting  the  va- 
rious branches  of  improvement,  a  board  of  ^'  Commissioners  of 
Public  Works"  was  created,  consisting  of  seven  members,  one 
from  each  judicial  district,  to  be  elected  biennially  by  joint  vote  of 
the  General  Assembly,  and  to  continue  in  office  for  two  years. 
An  oath  of  office  and  a  bond  of  twenty  thousand  dollars  was  re- 
quired of  each ;  no  commissioner  was  permitted  to  retain  in  his 
hands  more  than  $20,000  at*  any  one  time.  Both  commis- 
sionei*s  and  engineers  were  required  to  take  an  oath  to  keep 
secret,  for  the  l^nefit  of  the  State,  all  information  they  might  re- 
ceive relating  to  lands  or  choice  town  sites,  that  other  persons 
might  not  enter  or  purchase  them  to  the  detriment  of  the  State. 
A  violation  of  this  provision  was  to  be  deemed  a  misdemeanor, 
punishable  by  fine  not  exceeding  $5,000  and  incapacity  of  hold- 
ing office.  The  commissioners  were  authorized  to  locate,  su- 
perintend, and  construct  all  the  public  works  for  the  State,  except 
thecanal.  The^^  were  to  organize  and^meet  semi-annually  at  the 
seat-of  government,  at  which  times  the  general  outlines  of  the 
oi>erations  were  to  be  determined;  examine  and  audit  the  ex- 
penditures of  moneys  on  the  works;  make  estimates  of  probable 
costs;  serve  authenticated  copies  on  the  fund  commissioners,  and 
make  out  a  report  of  their  proceedings  for  the  governor  to  lay  be- 
fore the  legislature.  Certain  duties  or  divisions  of  the  work  might 
be  assigned  among  themselves.;  they  were  to  cause  examinations 
and  surveys  of  rivers  to  be  made,  and  generally  to  let  the  works  to 
the  lowest  bidders,  for  which  due  notice  was  to  be  published  and 
sealed  proposals  received ;  contracts  were  to  provide  for  forfeiture 
in  case  of  non-compliance,  abandonment,  &c.,  by  contractors ;  no 
sub-letting  was  permitted. 

Any  vacant  laiwls  lying  within  5  miles  of  any  probable  routes  of 
the  works  were  to  be  entered  for  the  State.  The  railroads  were  to 
be  built  on  the  most  direct  and  eligible  routes  between  their  speci- 
fied termini.  Individuals  or  private  companies  might  connect 
any  railroads  or  branches  with  the  State  works.  Finally  the 
board  of  public  works  were  empowered  to  adopt  and  enforce  all 
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such  rules  and  regulations  as  they  might  deem  necessary  and 
expedient*,  to  carry  into  full  effect  the  objects  of  the  act. 

The  Northern  Gross  railroad,  from  Jacksonville  to  Springfield, 
was  to  be  immediately  constructed ;  but  with  regard  to  the  other 
railroads,  it  was  provided  in  section  25  of  the  act,  that  the  work 
should  be  commenced  simultaneously  at  each  end^  at  important 
trading  towns,  and  at  their  intersections  with  navigable  streams, 
to  be  tiience  built  in  both  directions.  This  provision,  which  has 
been  called  the  crowning  folly  of  the  entire  system,  was  the  result 
of  those  jealous  combinations,  emanating  from  the  fear  that 
advantages  might  accrue  to  one  section  over  another  in  the  com- 
mencement and  completion  of  the  works,  which  evince  both  the 
weakness  and  short-sightedness  of  human  nature.  We  can  appre- 
ciate the  magnitude  and  enormity  of  the  ^^grand  system"  better 
perhaps,  by  applying  facts  and  figures  to  it.  The  census  taken  in 
1835,  returned  the  population  of  the  State  271,727 ;  in  1870  it  is 
2,539,891,  or  nearly  ten  times  greater.  The  ratio  of  increase  in 
the  wealtii  of  the  State  is  fully  as  great.*  The  debt  authorized 
for  these  improvements  in  the  first  instance  was  $10,230,000. 
But  it  was  shortly  found,  that  the  estimates  of  the  eo^  or  the 
works  were  too  low  by  half.  We  may  with  certainty  assert,  there- 
fore, that  the  State  was  committed  to  a  Uability  of  $20^000,000, 
equivalent  to  $200,000,000  at  the  present  time,  with  ten  tunes  the 
population,  and  more  ^an  ten  times  the  wealth.  Yet  what  would 
be  the  indignation  of  the  people,  if  any  legislature  should  now 
dare  to  impose  the  enormous  liability  of  $200,000,000,  or  even 
half  tiiat  sum,  upon  the  State,  notwithstanding  its  great  wealth 
and  resources  t 

The  bill  did  not  meet  the  approbation  of  the  council  of  revisiou. 
It  was  assigned  as  a  reason,  ''that  such  works  can  only  be  made 
safely  and  economically  in  a  free  government,  by  citizens  or  by 
independent  corporations,  aided  or  authorized  by  government." 
Allusion  was  also  made  to  the  undue  influence  over  legislation  that 
such  vast  public  works  would  exercise.  Notwithstanding  these 
objections  the  bill  was  again  passed  by  the  constitutional  major- 
ity and  became  a  law.  Messrs.  E.  B.  Webb  and  John  McCown, 
members  of  the  House  from  White  county,  entered  their  solemn 
protest  agaiut  its  passage,  setting  forth  their  reasons  at  large, 
which  were  spread  upon  the  journal. 

Yarious  combinations,  or  what  is  in  modem  parlence  termed 
^^rings,"  were  formed  in  the  legislature  to  effect  the  passage  of 
the  act.  Previous  to  this  all  estimates  of  the  cost  of  the  canal, 
then  in  course  of  construction,  were  upon  too  low  a  scale.  Its 
completion  was  very  much  desired  by  a  large  portion  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  it  had  been  regarded  as  a  work  of  great  public  utility 
with  much  unanimity  among  public  men,  but  now  farther  aid  was 
menaced  to  be  withheld  if  other  portions  of  the  State  were  refused 
the  improvements  which  their  situations  demanded.  The  canad 
was  therefore  connected  with  the  general  system,  and  a  provision 
made  pledging  the  faith  of  the  State  for  a  loan  of  $500,000  toward 
it.  The  canal  is  not  yet  done  playing  an  imjiortant  part  in  obtain- 
ing appropriations  from  the  State  treasury.  To  enhst  the  requis- 
ite number  of  members  for  the  passage  of  the  bill,  provision  was 

*The  taxable  wealth  of  the  State  in  1838  was  only  SS8^888,68B,  now  it  exceeds  9900,0Q|\- 

000. 
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made  for  improvements  in  almost  every  part  of  the  State,  and 
those  out-of-tlie-way  counties  which  could  not  be  reached,  were  to 
share  in  a  fund  of  (200,000,  first  to  be  raised.  Alton,  then  muni- 
ficently supplied  with  millions  by  the  State  bank  to  build  her  up 
as  the  mercantile  center  and  metropolis  of  the  west,  would  not  be 
satisfied  with  less  than  the  termini  of  three  railroads.  In  1834, 
she  had  received  the  highest  number  of  votes  as  the  seat  of 
government,  after  the  20  years  limitation  at  Yandalia  should  ex- 
pire ;  but  ui>on  this  she  did  not  now  insist— -she  preferred  rail- 
roads. Several  eiforts  were  made  to  cut  down  the  scheme  to  less 
dimensions,  with  failures  each  time,  and  not  unfrequently  more 
works  added.  Although  the  internal  improvement  convention 
had  long  since  a^journ^,  there  was  still  a  powerful  lobby  busily 
61) gaged  applying  the  pressure  to  pliant  membersof  the  legislature. 
The  lobbies  witnessed  many  oratorical  efforts  of  ingenious  and 
logical  argument.  The  manifest  destiny  of  government  was  pro- 
trayed  in  glowing  colors ;  deductions  from  similar  systems  in  pro- 
gress in  other  States  were  made  applicable  to  Illinois,  and  their 
certain  success  driven  home  and  clinched  with  predictions;  and 
who  can  argue  against  prophecy  t  The  subsequent  facts  of  jsignal 
and  disastrous  failure,  were  then  hidden  in  the  womb  of  time^ 
What  appears  ridiculous  and  absurd  now,  was  then  by  many 
confidently  believed,  because  there  were  no  facts  to  gainsay  it,  but 
much  positive  asservation  that  it  would  be  a  success. 

The  question  of  removing  the  seat  of  government  from  Yandalia, 
the  .20  years  limitation  under  the  constitution  having  nearly  ex- 
pired, played  no  inconsiderable  part  in  the  passage  of  this 
measure.  Sangamon  county,  then  the  most  populous  in  the  State, 
was  represented  by  two  senators  and  seven  representatives, 
familiarly  known  as  the  '4ong  nine,"  all  whigs  but  one.  Says 
Gov.  Foi^ ; 

''Amongst  them  were  some  dexterous  Jugglers  and  managers  in 
politics,  whose  whole  object  was  to  obtain  the  seat  of  government  for 
Bpringneld.  This  delegation,  from  the  beginning  of  the  session,  threw 
itself  as  a  unit  in  support  of,  or  opposition  to,  every  local  measure  of 
interest,  but  never  witnout  a  bargain  for  votes  in  return  on  the  seat  of 

fovemment  question.  Most  of  the  other  counties  were  small,  having 
ut  one  representative,  and  many  of  them  with  but  one  for  the  whole 
district ;  and  this  gave  Sangamon  county  a  decided  preponderance  in  the 
log-rolling  system  of  those  days.  It  is  worthy  of  examination  whether 
any  Just  and  equal  legislation  can  ever  be  sustained  where  some  of  the 
counties  are  great  and  powerful  and  others  feeble.  But  by  such  means 
'the  long  nine'  rolled  along  like  a  snow  ball,  gathering  accessions  of 
strength  at  every  turn,  until  they  swelled  up  a  considerable  party  for 
Springfield,  whicn  party  they  managed  to  take  almgst  as  a  unit  in  favor 
of  the  internal  improvement  system,  in  return  for  which  the  active  sup- 
porters of  that  ^stem  were  to  vote  for  Springfield  to  be  the  seat  of  gov- 
ernment. Thus  it  was  made  to  cost  the  state  about  $6,000,000,  to  remove 
the  soitof  govemmeut  firom  Yandalia  to  Springfield,  tialf  of  which  sum 
would  have  purchased  all  the  real  estate  in  that  town  at  three  prices;  and 
thus  by  log-rolling  on  the  canal  measure,  by  multiplying  railroads,  by 
terminating  three  railroads  at  Alton,  that  Alton  might  become  a  great 
city  in  opposition  to  St.  Louis,  by  distributing  money  to  some  of  the 
counties,  to  be  wasted  by  the  county  commissioners,  and  by  giving  the 
seat  of  government  to  Bpringfield,  was  the  whole  State  bought  up  and 
bribed,  to  approve  the  most  senseless  and  disastrous  policy  which  ever 
crippled  the  energiesof  a  growing  country." 

The  first  board  of  commissioners  of  public  works,  consisted  of 
Murray  McConnell,  William  Eanney,  Elijah  Willard,  Milton  K. 
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Alexander,  Joel  Wright,  James  W.  Stephenson,  and  Ebenezer 
Peck.  An  effort  was  made  to  elect  members  of  the  legislature  to 
this  important  place  of  trust.  To  evade  the  provision  of  the  con- 
stitution, that  ^^no  senator  or  representative  shall,  during  the  time 
for  which  he  shall  have  been  elected,  be  appointed  to  any  civil 
office  under  this  State,"  and  also  the  determinatioil  of  Grovemor 
Duncan  not  to  commission  any  member  who  might  be  chosen,  a 
law  was  endeavored  to  be  passed  to  over-ride  the  constitution  and 
do  away  with  a  commission,  notwithstanding  the  requirement 
that  all  civil  officers  shall  be  commissioned.  In  the  light  of  a  late 
decision  of  the  supreme  court,  however,  a  commissioner  is  not  an 
officer.  Still,  at  the  joint  meeting  of  the  two  houses  an  effort  was 
made  to  elect  members  as  commissioners,  but  there  were  some 
scruples  in  the  way ;  an  adjournment  for  a  day  was  had,  when 
men  were  chosen,  not  members  of  either  house. 

It  was  now  foudly  hoped  by  those  whose  heads  were  not  entirely 
turned  that  the  fund  commissioners  would  be  unable  to  negotiate 
the  bonds  of  the  State.  But  this  was  soon  swept  away.  Through 
the  aid  of  the  United  States  bank,  then  trading  in  Stat«  stocks, 
which- served  to  bankrupt  it,  loans  were  efi'ected  in  the  summer 
of  1837;  work  was  commenced  at  many  different  points  before 
the  end  of  the  year.  Throughout  the  State  public  expectation 
was  wrought  to  the  highest  pitch  over  the  scheme.  Money  became 
abundant  by  reason  of  local  expenditures  and  in  pajonents  for 
estimates  upon  works.  It  had  been  confidently  believed  that  the 
bonds  of  the  State  would  bring  ten  per  centum  premium  iu 
market.  Oov.  Duncan  had  disposed  of  $100,000  in  canal  bonds 
the  summer  preceding  at  5  per  centum  premium,  which  he  con- 
sidered too  low  and  decliued  a  larger  sum  at  that  rate.  But  now 
the  commissioners  could  effect  loans  in  this  country  only  at  par; 
London  was  tried  with  worse  effect,  "those  in  Europe  were  at  1) 
per  cent  discount.  The  bankers  paid  90  cents  on  the  dollar  to  the 
State,  and,  as  is  alleged,  1  per  cent,  to  the  fund  commissioners, 
for  brokerage.'^  Besides  which  a  heavy  contract  was  given  for 
raikoad  iron  at  a  most  exorbitant  price.  Labor  progressed 
meanwhile  upon  all  the  works. 

*Ford*8  History.  * 


Chapter  XXXYIIL 

1838-1842— ADMINISTRATION  OP   GOVERNOR   CAREIN. 

ChmHnuaHan  of  the  Subject  of  Internal  Improvement — Collapse  of 
the  Orwnd  System — Hard  Tmee — BeorganizaMon  of  the  Judiciary 
$nl84L 


While  the  unwieldy  internal  improYement  system  of  the  State 
was  in  full  operation,  with  all  its  expensive  machinery,  amidst 
bank  suspensions  throughout  the  United  States,  a  great  stringency 
in  the  money  market  everywhere,  and  Illinois  bonds  forced  to  sale 
at  a  heav'y  discount,  the  general  election  of  1838  was  approach- 
ing. Discreet  men  who  hsui  cherished  the  hope  of  a  speedy  sub- 
sidence of  the  public  infatuation,  met  with  disappointment.  A 
governor  and  legislature  were  to  be  elected,  and  these  were  now 
looked  forward  to  for  a  repeal  of  the  ruinous  State  policy.  But 
the  grand  scheme  had  not  yet  lost  its  dazzling  influence  upon  the 
minds  of  the  people.  Time  and  experience  had  not  demonstrated 
its  utter  absurdity.  Hence  the  question  of  arresting  its  career 
of  profligate  expenditures  did  not  become  a  leading  one  with  the 
dominant  party  during  the  campaign,  and  most  of  the  old  members 
of  the  legislature  were  returned  at  this  election. 

Of  the  gubernatorial  candidates,  Cyrus  Edwards  (brother  of  the 
late  governor,)  whig,  came  out  strongly  for  the  system;  while 
^omas  Carlin,  the  democratic  nominee,  well  apprised  of  the  public 
infatuation  not  yet  sobered,  failed  to  declare  an  emphatic  opinion 
either  for  or  against.  This  was  the  first  time  that  the  two  political 
parties  had  the  field  to  themselves  in  a  gubernatorial  campaign, 
unembarrassed  by  other  tickets.  In  December  precexling,  the 
Democratic  State  convention  had  nominated  James  W.  Stephen- 
son for  governor,  and  John  S.  Hacker  for  lieutenant  governor.  In 
April  following,  Hacker  withdrew  from  the  contest,  and  Stephen- 
son, who  was  charged  with  being  a  defaulter,  also  withdrew, 
a  sacrifice  to  the  demands  of  party  interests.  Tbe  convention  was 
recalled  and  met  June  4th.  when  Thomas  Carlin  was  nominated 
for  governor,  and  S.  H.  Anderson  for  lieutenant  governor.  Carlin 
was  elected,  receiving  35,573  votes  to  Edwards  29,629.  Anderson 
received  30,335  votes,  to  W.  H,  Davidson,  the  whig  nominee  for 
lieutenant  governor,  28,716. 

Gov.  Carlin  was  bom  in  Kentucky,  near  Frankfort,  July  18th, 
1789.  His  father  was  an  Irishman*  The  education  of  young 
Carlin  was  meagre.  In  early  manhood  he  applied  himself  to 
lem^y  this  deficiency,  being  his  own  tutor.  He  was  fond  of 
reading  through  life.  In  1803  his  father  removed  to  Missouri, 
then  Spanish,  where  he  died  in  1810.    In  1812  the  subject  of  our 
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sketch  came  to  Illinois  and  participated  in  all  the  ^^ranging"  ser- 
vice incident  to  the  war  of  that  period,  proving  himself  a  soldier 
of  undaunted  bravery.  He  was  married  to  Bebeca  Huitt  in  1814, 
and  lived  on  the  bank  of  the  Mississippi  opposite  the  mouth  of  the 
Missouri  4  years,  when  he  removed  to  Greene  county.  He  located 
the  town  site  of  Oarrollton,  and  made  a  liberal  doAtion  of  laud 
for  county  building  purposes  in  1825.  He  was  the  fir&t  sheriff  of 
Greene  county,  and  afterward  was  twice  elected  a  senator  to  the 
legislature.  In  the  Black  Hawk  war  he  commanded  a  spy 
battalion,  a  post  of  considerable  danger.  In  1834  he  was  appointed 
by  President  Jackson  receiver  of  public  moneys  and  removed  to 
Quincy.  After  the  close  of  his  gubernatorial  term  he  removed 
back  to  his  old  home  at  Carrolltou,  where  he  spent  the  remainder 
of  his  life,  as  before  his  elevation  to  office,  in  agricultural  pursuits. 
In  1849  he  served  out  the  unexpired  term  of  J.  D.  Fry  in  the 
lower  house  of  the  legislature.  He  died  Feb.  14.  1852,  leaving 
surviving  him  his  wife  and  seven  children,  out  of  tnirteen  bom  to 
them.* 

Gov.  Garlin  was  a  man  of  remarkable  physical  energy  and 
capacity.  In  stature  he  was  above  the  medium  height;  light  com- 
plexioned,  a  spare  looking  face,  high  forehead,  longnose^  and  thin 
lips,  giving  to  his  mouth  a  compressed  appearance.  He  was  un- 
yielding if  not  obstinate  in  disposition,  possessed  in  private  life 
an  unblemished  character,  and  was  a  democrat  of  the  straightest 
sect.  While  he  did  not  seek  preferment,  he  did  not  reject  office. 
Mentally  he  was  not  without  vigor.  His  messages  are  smoothly 
and  rather  well  written,  but  he  did  not  attempt  public'speaking. 

The  lieutenant  governor  elect,  Anderson,  was  a  native  of 
Tennessee.  He  proved  an  efficient  officer^  and  attached  to  himself 
many  warm  friends  through  life.  He  resided  in  Jefferson  county. 
After  the  expiration  of  his  term  of  office,  he  received  from  Presi- 
dent Polk  the  office  of  United  States  Marshal.  In  politics,  it  is 
needless  to  add,  he  was  a  democrat. 

Upon  the  meeting  of  the  legislature,  1839,  the  retiring  governor, 
Duncan,  in  his  message  spoke  in  emphatic  terms  of  the  impolicy 
of  the  internal  improvement  system  by  the  State }  presaged  the  evils 
threatened  by  that  measure,  which  experience  had  already  suffici- 
ently shown  would  have  a  most  deleterious  effect  upon  the  property 
of  the  State :  and  urged  that  to  correct  the  mistake,  wiUiout  too 
great  a  sacrince  of  public  or  private  interests,  should  occupy  the 
most  serious  and  patriotic  deliberation  of  the  legislature.  But  the 
incoming  governor,  contrary  to  the  hope  of  many  wise  and  discreet 
men,  while  he  strongly  assailed,  in  true  Jackspnian  style,  the 
banks  and  their  suspensions,  which  had  been  legalized,  held  the 
following  language  on  the  suDJect  of  internal  improvements : 

*^he  signal  success  which  has  attended  our  sister  States  in  the  eon- 
AtrucUon  of  their  extensive  systems  of  improvements  can  leave  no  doubt 
of  the  wise  policy  and  utility  of  such  works.  They  open  new  channels 
of  commerce  and  trade,  furnish  the  farmer  and  mechanic  the  means  of 
transporting  the  products  of  their  labor  to  market,  develope  the  natural 
and  hidden  resources  of  the  country,  and  stimulate  the  enterprise  and 
industry  of  the  people.  *  *  In  the  principles  and  policy  of  this  plan, 
contrasted  with  that  of  joint  stock  companies  and  private  corporations.  I 
entirely  concur.    Had  I  occupied  my  present  situation  at  the  establish- 


*From  a  memoir  by  his  daughter,  Mrs.  B.  C .  Woodward. 
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meut  of  the  Bystem,  I  would  have  leoom mended  Ub  adoption  on  a  less 
extensive  scale,  and  the  construction  of  tlie  most  important  works  Arst 
Under  the  present  plan  of  proceeding,  however,  near  two  million  dollars 
have  been  expended,  and  whatever  aiversitv  of  opinion  may  now  exist 
as  to  the  expefdien<^  of  the  system  as  originally  projected,  all  must 
admit  thttt  tb^  character  and  credit  of  the  State  forbid  its  abandonment." 

It  was,  therefore,  to  be  expected  that  those  who  saw  the  folly  of 
the  State  in  the  prosecution  of  this  system,  and  had  cherished  the 
hope  of  a  change,  would  be  disappointed.  The  new  legislature 
not  only  did  not  repeal  or  modify  the  expensive  project,  but  made 
further  specific  appropriations  and  authorized  additional  works, 
involving  an  out-lay  of  near  a  million  dollars:  $50,000  for  the  im- 
provement of  Eock  river;  $160,000  to  improve  the  navigation  of 
the  Little  Wabash;  $20,000  on  the  western  mail  route;  $100,000 
for  a  new  railroad  from  Eushville  to  Erie,  on  the  bank  of  the  Illinois 
river;  $20,000  to  improve  the  navigation  of  the  Embarras  river j 
$20,000  for  the  Big  Muddy;  and  $10,000  for  a  road  from  Cahokia 
Creek  to  Kaskaskia.  Besides  these  specific  amounts,  the  improve- 
ment of  the  navigation  of  the  Illinois  river  was  directed  to  be 
extended  to  Ottawa  (which  according  to  modem  experience  would 
have  taken  many  millions  more)  and  a  lateral  brandi  railroad  from 
some  eligible  point  on  the  Alton  and  Shelby ville  railroad  between 
Hillsboro  and  Alton  to  run  to  Carlin ville.  The  governor  was  also 
authorized  to  negotiate  a  loan  of  $4,000,000  to  prosecute  the  work 
on  the  canal.  The  lands  and  public  works  of  the  State  were  ex- 
empted from  taxation.  So  thoroughly  was  thq  legislature  still 
imbued  with  the  idea  of  the  State  exclusively  owning  all  the  public 
works,  that  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Internal  Improve- 
ment, Mr.  Smith,  of  Wabash,  in  reporting  adversely  upon  a  bill 
for  ^^an  act  to  incorporate  the  Albion  and  Gray  ville  Bailroad 
Company,"  at  this  session,  6aid:  ^^In  the  opinion  of  the  com- 
mittee, it  is  inexpedient  for  the  legislature  to  authorize  coiporations 
or  individuals  to  construct  railroads  or  canals  calculated  to  come 
in  competition  with  similar  works  now  in  course  of  construction 
under  the  State  system  of  internal  improvements." 

Here  let  us  stop  and  speculate  over  the  probable  future  of  our 
State,  had  this  remarkable  Mr.  Edward  Smith  lived.  As  chairman 
of  the  committee  on  inteiiial  improvements,  he  drafted  that  glow- 
ing report  of  the  committee  which  so  fired  the  honorable  members 
upon  the  subject  of  developing  the  resources  of  the  State  as  to 
cause  them  to  vie  with  each  other  in  actually  doing  more  than 
that  not  very  modest  document  asked;  and  who,  apparently, 
possessed  the  magnetic  power  to  bring  the  members  squarely  up 
to  the  support  of  these  improvement  measures,  like  a  skillful 
general  marshaling  his  hosts  for  victory.  He  seemed  to  be  born  to 
command  in  this  particular  field  of  enterprise.  Unfortunately, 
before  the  next  session,  Mr.  Smith  died,  when  the  splendid  system 
collapsed.  Had  he  remained  in  life,  with  the  peculiar  force  that 
characterized  him  in  pushing  through  these  measures,  the  final 
result  of  this  herculean  undertaking  of  the  State  becomes  a  sub- 
ject of  curious  contemplation.  It  must  have  either  bankrupted 
the  State  beyond  all  hox)e  of  redemption,  or  made  her  treasury  the 
recipient  of  all  the  many  millions  of  annual  earnings  of  the  vast 
net- work  of  nearly  7,000  miles  of  completed  railroads  at  the  present 
time,  which  now  find  their  way  into  the  cofl:ers  of  private  corpora- 
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tions,  enriching  them  to  an  unlimited  and  uncontrollable  extent. 
With  such  an  enormous  income  by  the  State,  the  burthen  of  taxa- 
tion would  be  entirely  removed;  we  would  be  enabled  doubtless 
to  ship  our  produce  to  market  for  half  of  the  present  rates,  which 
would  double  the  value  of  crops  and  farms,  and  incidentally  all 
other  real  and  personal  property;  the  cheapening  of  travel  in  a 
corresponding  ratio  would  double  the  amount  of  it;  we  would 
visit  our  distant  friends  oftener,  cultivate  an  extensive  social  inter- 
course by  rail — ^indeed  the  whole  country  would  be  much  as  a  city 
now  is  with  its  street  railroads ;  promote  harmony  and  good  fellow- 
ship throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  State-— ui  a  word, 
have  a  very  milleuium  in  Illinois  I 

We  have  noted  the  fact  of  the  governor  being  authorized  at 
the  session  of  1838-9  to  negotiate  a  further  loan  of  $4,000,000 
for  the  canal.  Money  was  stringent  at  the  time  both  in  Europe 
and  Amenca.  The  fiscal  negotiations  of  the  fund  commissioners, 
made  in  Europe  prior  to  this,  were  anything  but  satisfactory. 
Gov.  Carlin,  therefore,  unwilling  to  put  the  new  canal  loan  in  the 
hands  of  these  agents,  and  ambitious  doubtless  for  the  glory  of  his 
administration,  commissioned  ex-Govenior  Reynolds,  the  very  last 
public  man  in  the  State,  perhaps,  for  a  duty  so  responsible  and 
delicate,  requiring  an  extensive  and  accurate  knowledge  of 
domestic  and  foreign  fiscal  affairs.  The  latter  urged  the  associa- 
tion with  himself  of  II.  M.  Young,  then  a  senator  in  congress,  to 
which  the  governor  ultimately  acceded.  In  their  over-weening 
desire  to  raise  mcmey  to  carry  forward  the  public  works,  both  the 
fund  commissioners  and  Gov.  Carliu's  financial  agents  made  some 
very  ill-advised  and  bungling  loans,  attended  with  heavy  losses  to 
the  State. 

Reynolds  hurried  immediately  forward  to  I^ew  York,  where  he 
met  and  obtained  the  advice  and  assistance  of  Mr.  Bawlings,  one 
of  the  fund  commissioners.  They  sold  to  Mr.  Delafield,  of  2^.  Y., 
April  23,  1839,  300  bonds  of  $1,000  each,  bearing  6  per  cent 
interest,  payable  half-yearly  at  Philadelphia  and  New  York — ^the 
principal  becoming  due  in  1860.  In  this  the  law  was  exceeded, 
because  it  provided  only  for  annual  interest.  The  whole  of  the  300 
bonds  were  delivered,  and  payment  was  stipulated  as  follows : 
$50,000  within  15  days  into  the  bank  of  the  New  York  Banking 
Company,  thence  to  be  drawn  out  on  not  lese  than  ten  days  sight 
drafts,  in  forty  different  installments;  the  next  payment  of  $50,- 
000  was  not  to  be  made  till  the  1st  of  August,  1839,  in  the  notes 
of  some  bank  or  banking  association  of  New  York  city,  of  a 
denomination  not  exceeding  $10;  and  in  like  manner  the  remainder, 
commencing  October  1st,  in  monthly  installents  of  $50,000  each. 
Here  was  a  sale  of  interest-bearing  bonds  made  in  April,  die 
bonds  all  immediately  delivered,  and  yet  they  were  not  finally  to 
be  paid  for  until  the  following  January,  1840. 

April  29,  1839,  the  same  gentlemen  contracted  with  Thomas 
Dnnlap  (whose  performance  was  guaranteed  by  the  United  States 
bank  of  Pennsylvania,)  to  sell  him  10  00  bonds  due  in  1 870  of 
£225  each,  annual  interest  6  percent;  and  both  principal  and 
interest  payable  in  London,  "at  the  rate  of  48.  6d.  sterling  to  the 
dollar."  Payment  for  the  ^nds  sold  was  to  be  made  in  ten  equal 
monthly  installments  of  $100,000  each,  without  interest,  in  $10 
notes.    This  million  dollars   it  was  estimated  by  Uie  house  com- 
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mittee  of  the  Illinois  assembly,  eould  be  redeemed  with  250^185 
sovereigns,  lis.  2d,y  instead  of  £225,000,  realizing  a  gain  of  18,- 
314  sovereigns,  8s.  lOd.  to  the  purchasers,  equal  to  a  loss  of 
$91,250.34  to  the  State  of  Illinois.  The  contract  was,  besides,  a 
glaring  departure  from  the  law,  because  the  commissioners  bound 
the  State  to  pay  in  British  coin  £225,000,  instead  of  $1,000,000 ; 
and  while  the  State  was  paying  interest  on  her  bonds  she  not  only 
did  without  the  money  for  ten  months  but  got  no  interest  for  that 
time.  The  money  was  to  be  paid  in  bills  of  the  United  States 
bank,  but  before  the  State  actually  received  it,  it  became  depre- 
ciated  10  per  cent.,  making  a  loss  of  $100,000  on  the  amount. 
The  total  loss  of  this  one  transaction  was  near  $200,000.  The 
law  required  ready  payment  in  cash  for  all  bonds  sold. 

These  transactions  with  Delaiield  and  Dunlap,  amounting  to 
$1,300,000  in  Illinois  bonds,  became  in  part  the  basis  for  start- 
ing into  operation  the  ISew  York  free  banking  system,  about  that 
time  authorized,  which  required  a  deposit  of  State  stocks,  in 
double  value  of  the  circulation,  together  with  a  small  percentage 
of  specie  in  the  bank  vaults.  Our  financiers  thus  enable  seveml 
of  the  '^wild-cat"  institutions  to  start  business,  by  furnishing  them 
Illinois  bonds  on  credit,  and  receiving  in  payment  the  money — 
after  proper  exchange  with  other  banks  doubtless — tissued  in 
pursuance  of  the  charters,  Illinois  meanwhile  paying  interest  for 
the  privilege  of  advancing  their  bonded  capital! 

After  the  negotiations  in  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  the  gov- 
ernor's agents,  ex-Gov.  Beynolds,  and  two  of  the  fund  commis- 
sioners, Gen.  jftawlings  and  Col.  Oakley,  in  May,  1839,  repaired  to 
Europe  to  effect  further  loans  for  the  State.  Judge  B.  M.  Young, 
the  other  agent  of  CU)v.  Carlin,  in  custody  of  the  bonds,  subse- 
quently joined  them  in  London.  The  money  market  in  Europe 
was  tight,  but  the  commissioners,  whom  the  law  required  to  be 
^'expenenced  and  skilled  in  finance,"  were  not  to  be  baffled.  After 
considerable  delay,  Messrs.  Young  and  Ee^'nolds,  on  October  30th, 
1839,  deposited  with  John  Wright  &  Co.,  of  London,  1,000  bonds^ 
representing  $1,000,000,  to  be  again  reckoned  in  British  coin  oi 
£225  each,  authorizing  them  to. sell  or  negotiate  the  bonds  at  a 
rate  of  not  less  than  £91  for  the  £100.  If  more  than  91  per  cent, 
could  be  obtained  for  them,  the  surplus,  not  exceeding  4  per  cent, 
was  to  be  retained  by  Wright  &  Co.  as  commissioners^  any  excess 
beyond  95  per  cent  for  said  bonds,  was  to  be  equally  divided  be- 
tween the  State  and  the  said  brokers.  On  this  contract  the 
brokers  agreed  to  advance  £30,000. 

The  law  under  which  the  financial  agents  acted,  we  will  reiterate, 
expressly  required  ready  paymentin  cash  for  all  bonds  negotiated, 
and  that  none  should  be  sold  for  less  than  par.  Although  the 
bonds  might  be  hypothecated,  yet  when  the  agents  authorized 
Messrs.  Wright  &  Co.  to  sell  them  at  91  per  cent.,  they  acted 
without  warrant  of  law.  The  brokers  sold  about  half  a  million 
dollars  worth  of  the  bonds,  when  they  failed,  with  both  the  pro- 
ceeds of  these  sales  and  the  remainder  of  the  bonds  in  their 
hands.  The  unsold  bonds,  being  the  property  of  the  State,  were 
afterward  returned  by  the  receivers,  but  the  money  received  on 
those  sold  was  adjudged  as  assets  of  the  firm,  in  which  the  State 
was  compelled  to  share  pro  rata  with  other  creditors,  amounting  to 
a  few  shiUings  on  the  pound. 
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The  Hon.  E.  B.  Webb,  from  the  honse  judiciary  committee,  to 
-whom  the  aecoants  for  the  sales  of  bonds  were  referred,  reported 
Jan.  29,  1840,  saying:  ^^The  anxiety  of  the  agents  to  procure 
money  for  the  State,  or  their  eagerness  to  succeed  in  effecting 
sales  where  others  had  failed,  induced  them  to  enter  into  contracts 
injurious  to  the  best  interests  of  the  State,  derogatory  to  her  dig- 
nity, and  in  every  way  calculated  to  depreciate  her  securities." 
Besoilutions  were  adopted  by  the  house,  disapproving  of  these 
transactions,  whereby  the  State  was  required  to  receive  in  pay- 
ment local  bank  bills,  as  under  the  contracts  with  Delafield  and 
Dunlap,  and  the  sales  made  on  credit ;  condemning,  as  in  contra- 
vention of  law,  the  hyx)othecation  of  bonds  with  John  Wright  & 
()o.,  to  be  sold  at  91  per  cent. ;  declaring  that  the  agents  had  tran- 
scended the  powers  vested  in  them,  and  that  their  London  nego- 
tiation was  void,  copies  were  to  be  transmitted  to  J.  Wright  &  Co., 
Coveut  Garden,  London.  By  this  time.it  had  became  patent  that 
no  more  loans  could  be  ettected  at  par,  as  the  law  required. 
The  dark  cloud  of  infatuation  which  obscured  the  vision  of  the 
people  began  also  to  be  dissipated,  and  as  glimmers  of  light  shone 
through  they  became  clamorous  against  the  large  extent  in  which 
the  works  were  feebly  prosecuted  simultaneously  at  all  points. 
The  ideas  of  Governor  Carlin,  in  one  short  year's  time,  underwent 
a  total  revolution  with  regard  to  the  grand  system  of  internal  im- 
provement. He  now  found  from  correct  data,  that  the  State  would 
speedily  impose  upon  herself  a  debt  of  not  less  than  (21,746,444, 
at  an  aimnal  interest  of  $1,310,776,  with  a  revenue  of  less  than 
one  sixth  that  amount — $200,000  j  that  the  then  debt  of  the  State 
exceeded  already  $14,000,000,  which  rested  upon  a  community  of 
less  than  half  million  souls,  remote  &om  markets,  and  with  little 
commerce  to  bring  in  money.  The  giddy  magnitude  of  the  idea 
became  appalling  to  his  excellency,  and  he  convoked  the  legisla- 
ture in  extraordinary  session  for  December  9th,  1839. 

In  his  message,  after  alluding  to  the  spirit  of  speculation  so 
rife  in  1836,  whereby  not  only  individuals  but  deliberative  bodies 
were  lured  from  the  paths  of  prudence  and  economy  by  this  over- 
weening delusion,  he  says: 

"  At  this  critical  and  moat  important  crisis,  a  bill  was  introduced  into 
the  legislature,  providing  for  a  general  system  of  internal  improve- 
mcDts  by  the  construction  of  nearlv  1,800  miles  of  ndlroad,  and  the 
improvement  of  various  rivers ;  and  such  was  the  zeal  with  which  it 
was  ur^d,  and  so  numerous  and  powerful  were  Its  friends,  that  it  passed 
through  both  houses  by  large  malorities.  No  fear  seemed  to  be  enters 
tained  by  its  advocates,  but  the  ability  and  resources  of  the  State  would 
prove  equal  to  the  accomplishment  of  such  a  herculean  task,  and  thev 
pointed  with  pride  and  exultation  to  that  high  rank  in  the  scale  or 
wealth  to  whicn  the  measure  would  finally  elevate  us." 

His  excellenc^^,  now  discovering  impending  ruin  and  dishonor, 
invoketl  the  legislature  to  the  exercise  of  wisdom  and  unity  of 
action  in  the  adoption  of  such  measures  of  reform  as  would  best 
subserve  the  jmblic  welfare  and  save  the  State  from  bankruptcy 
and  degra<lation. 

The  legislature,  whose  ruthless  hand  was  destined  to  destroy 
the  stupendous  system,  was  composed  in  the  main  of  the  same 
members  who  had  originally  passed  it:  who  had  but  one  short  vear 
before  supplemented  and  endorsed  it  by  the  addition  of  works  in- 
volving a  further  expenditureof  $1,000,000,  now  by  their  delib- 
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erate  action  to  place  the  seal  of  condemnatioii  upon  their  cher- 
ished oftspring,  was  certainly  most  humiliating,  and  they  hesitated 
in  tiieir  course.  If  they  could  have  wiped  the  system  out,  leaving 
no  debt  or  memory  of  it  behind,  it  would  not  have  been  so  disa- 
greeable«  but  when  they  reflected  that  their  folly  would  cost  tiie 
people  $150,000  for  every  member,  the  i)oliticians  were  smitten 
witii  fear  regarding  the  future  of  their  preferments.  But  thanks, 
the  unpalatable  task  was  performed.  By  the  two  acts  of  February 
1840,  it  was  provided  that  the  board  of  Aind  commissioners  and 
commissioners  of  public  works  be  abolished;  one  ftmd  com- 
missioner was  provided  to  perform  the  same  duties  as  before  re- 
quired of  the  board,  ^^  except  that  he  shall  not  be  authorized  to 
sell  State  bonds  or  borrow  money  on  behalf  of  the  State.''  He 
was  to  receive  and  take  charge  of  the  railroad  iron  purchased  in 
Europe  and  pay  the  duty  on  it;  receive  back  all  bonds  from  per- 
sons failing  to  comply  with  their  contracts,  and  register  and  bum 
the  same;  to  audit  and  settle  the  accounts  of  the  late  board  of 
fund  commissioners  and  the  late  board  of  public  works,  and  bring 
suit  against  each  member  in  arrears  in  the  Sangamon  circuit  court, 
for  which  purpose  jurisdiction  was  given  it  to  any  county.  Three 
instead  of  seven  commissioners  of  public  works  were  now  provi- 
ded who  were  to  settle  and  adjust  all  liabilities  under  the  iij^temal 
improvement  system,  and  give  drafts  for  the  amounts  due  con- 
tractors on  the  Fund  Oommissioners,  whereupon  such  contracts 
were  to  be  regarded  as  cancelled.  If  the  drafts  could  not  be 
wholly  cashed,  the  amount  paid  was  to  be  endorsed,  and  the  resi- 
due to  draw  interest.  All  engineers  and  agents  whose  services 
were  not  indispensible  to  ascertain  the  amounts  due  contractors, 
were  to  be  immediately  discharged.  The  board  was  to  secure  ana 
operate  such  roads  or  parts  of  roads  as  were  completed,  fix  and 
establish  tolls,  and  provide  for  their  collection  and  payment  over 
to  the  fund  commissioners. 

The  progress  of  the  work  on  the  canal  was  not  arrested ;  but 
of  the  remainder  of  the  works  of  the  grand  system  (with  the 
exception  of  a  part  of  the  Korthem  Cross  railroad)  simultaneous- 
ly begun  in  various  parts  of  the  State,  nothing  was  ever  done, 
except  in  detached  parcels  on  every  road,  where  excavations  and 
embankments  may  even  yet  be  seen — ^memorials  of  supreme  legis- 
lative folly.  That  portion  of  the  Northern  Gross  Bailroad  from 
Meredosia  to  Springfield,  was  afterwards  finished  at  a  cost  to  the 
State  of  $1,000,000 ;  its  income  proved  insufficient  to  keep  it  in 
repair  and  it  was  subsequently  sold  for  $100,000  in  State  indebt- 
edness. Of  this  road  some  8  miles  of  track  was  laid  in  1838,  from 
Meredosia  east,  the  first  rail  being  laid*  May  9th.  The  first 
locomotive  that  ever  turned  a  wheel  in  the  great  valley  of  the 
Mississippi  was  put  on  the  track  of  this  road  at  Meredosia,  Nov. 
8th,  1838.  George  W.  Plant,  afterward  a  prominent  business 
man  of  St.  Louis,  was  the  engineer.  The  locomotive  ran  over 
the  track  8  miles  and  back,  carrying  Gov.  Duncan,  Murray  Mc- 
Connel,  one  of  the  commissioners  of  the  public  works,  James 
Diinlap  and  Thos.  I.  January,  contractors,  Charles  Collins  and 
Miron  I^iCslie  of  St.  Louis,  and  the  chief  engineer,  Geo.  P.  Plant. 
Twelve  years  before  only,  1826,  the  first  railroad  in  the  United 
States  was  built,  connectitig  Albany  and  Schenectady,  in  J^ew 
York.    Her  eager  desire  in  the  race  of  empire  now  gave  to  Illinois 
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a  check  for  12  years  before  another  railroad  was  buUt.  This 
was  the  Chicago  aud  Galena,  finished  as  far  as  Elgin  in  1850. 
Then  dawned  upon  the  State  the  great  railroad  era  which  has 
since  covered  her  surface  with  a  net- work  of  these  iron  arteries  of 
commerce,  afibrding  rapid  and  easy  oommunication  with  almost 
every  county. 

Thus,  in  1840,  after  a  short  but  eventful  life  of  less  than  three 
years,  fell  by  the  hands  of  its  creator  the  most  stupendous, 
extravagant  and  almost  ruinous  folly  of  a  grand  system  of  inter- 
nal improvements,  that  any  civil  community,  perhaps,  ever  engag- 
ed in,  leaving  a  debt  of  $14,237,348.  While  great  disappointment 
pervaded  the  people  at  the  failure  of  the  spleniSd  scheme,  they  were 
not  surprised  nor  crushed  with  the  news  of  its  repeal.  Indeed, 
their  sobered  senses  had  for  some  time  taught  them  that  to  this 
extremity  it  must  come  at  last^  and  the^^  felt  that  sort  of  relief  a 
man  feels  at  the  loss  of  half  his  fortune — ^he  has  learned  his  fate 
and  is  thankful  it  is  no  worse ;  possibly  he  learns  a  profitable 
lesson  at  the  same  time.  While  they  felt  chagrined,  there  was  no 
one  to  blame  in  great  part  but  themselves,  for  in  many  cases  their 
representatives  had  but  obeyed  the  voice  of  the  people  as  the 
voice  of  God.  Many  names  since  prominent,  honored  and  great, 
are  recorded  in  favor  of  the  original  passage  of  the  measure,  as 
may  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  journal  of  the  assembly  of  1837. 

Illinois  was  not  the  only  State  which  embarked  in  these  wild 
schemes  of  State  undertakings.  Indiana,  in  1837,  pursued  the 
same  course.  Her  bonds  to  upward  $11,000,000  were  disposed  of^ 
and  after  expending  the  proceeds  improvidently,  extraAaganUy, 
and  doubtless  fraudulently,  there  remained  nothing  to  show  for  it 
but  40  miles  of  railroad,  pieces  of  canal,  and  some  unfinished 
turnpikes.  Pennsylvania  had  taken  the  lead  in  like  schemes  of 
developing  the  State,  for  which  she  at  one  time  owed  a  debt  of 
$40,000,000,  part  of  which  was  paid  by  the  sale  of  the  works. 
The  same  held  good  with  Ohio ;  and  Missouri,  more  recently,  for 
the  purpose  of  building  railroads  aiid  other  works  of  internal 
improvement,  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  rebellion,  found  herself 
loaded  with  a  debt  exceeding  a  score  of  millions  of  dollars. 

Sard  Tiines. — With  the  collapse  of  the  great  internal  improve- 
ment system,  the  suspension  of  banks  aud  a  depreciated  currency, 
hard  times  obtained.  The  total  debt  of  the  State  was  as 
follows : 

For  bank  stock,             -            -            -           -            -  $5,614,196  94 

On  account  of  internal  improvements,           -           -  5,614,196  94 

Canal  debt,           ------  4,338,907  71 

State  house,         ......  116,000  00 

School,  college  and  seminary  fund  (borrowed)           -  606,085  00 

Due  State  bank  for  auditor's  warrants,            «            -  294,190  00 

Annual  interest  upon  this  amount  ($13,886,877,65)      -  880,188  77 

Total,  $14,666,562  42 

To  meet  this  debt,  outside  of  taxation,  the  State  owned  42,000 
acres  of  land,  bought  under  requirements  of  the  internal  improve- 
ment law  ;  230,467  acres  of  canal  donation  remained  undisposed  of, 
besides  3,491  tewn  lots  in  Ottawa,  Chicago,  and  other  places 
along  the  line  of  the  canal )  the  State  obtained  shortly  after  by 
the  distribution  act  of  congress  of  1841,  210,000  acres  of  laud 
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more  from  that  source.  These,  together  with  the  ill-advised 
European  purchase  of  railroad  iron,  and  the  various  pieces  of 
unfinished  railroads  in  different  parts  of  the  State,  almost  worth- 
less, constituted  the  resources  of  the  State  to  discharge  a  debt, 
which,  considering  our  population  (488,929  in  1840),  as  one-sixth 
of  what  it  is  now,  our  wealth,  ($58,752,168  in  1840),  as  one-eighth 
of  what  it  is  now,  and  the  value  of  money  then  and  now  at  a 
difterence  of  100  per  cent,  which,  owing  to  the  large  yields  from 
the  California,  Australia,  and  other  mines  since,  is  an  estimate 
perhaps  not  out  of  the  way,  was  equal  to  a  debt  ux>on  the  State 
at  the  present  of  at  least  $150,000  000.  This  was  indeed  a  heavy 
burden.  The  annual  revenues — $117,821,  in  1840 — ^were  no  more 
than  would  meet  the  ordinary  expense  of  the  State  government, 
leaving  a  deficit  annually  to  the  amount  of  the  interest  on  the 
debt — $830,182,  —  to  further  yearly  augment  the  debt.  The 
State  had  sold  and  hypothecated  its  bonds  until  its  credit  was 
well  nigh  exhausted ;  the  people  were  both  unable  and  unwilling 
to  pay  higher  taxes,  and  they  were  besides  largely  indebted  to  the 
merchants;  the  merchants  to  the  banks,  or  for  goods  purchased 
abroad ;  while  the  banks,  on  account  of  suspending  specie  pay- 
ment, owed  every  body  who  carried  one  of  thpir  rags  in  his  pocket. 
None  could  pay  in  par  funds,  for  they  were  not  to  be  had. 

In  this  condition  of  the  State,  it  required  great  unanimity 
of  action  and  harmony  in  counsel  to  carry  it  safely  over  the 
financial  crisis.  This  did  not  wholly  obtain.  The  character  and 
genins  of  the  i)eople  were  very  incongruous.  Wide  differences, 
social  and  political,  of  the  two  great  geographical  sections 
of  the  State,  have  prevail^  even  down  to  this  day.  The  disparity 
in  wealth  between  the  north  and  south,  the  rapid  settlement  of 
the  former  after  the  close  of  the  Black  Hawk  war,  were  not  with 
without  jealousy,  of  which  public  men  partook  and  carried  into 
the  counsels  of  the  State.  This  mutual  misunderstanding  of 
character  and  purposes  was  a  stumbling  block  in  the  way  of 
united  and  harmonious  action  in  the  adoption  of  the  wisest  meas- 
ures for  public  relief.  The  canal,  as  it  afterward  proved,  afforded 
the  best  and  only  avenue  leading  out  of  the  financial  embarras- 
ments,  and  toward  restoring  the  credit  of  the  State.  It  stood 
independent,  to  a  certain  extent,  of  the  other  works  of  internal 
improvement,  upon  a  landed  capital  of  its  own,  the  gift  of  the 
nation,  and  when  the  latter  were  abandoned,  the  work  upon  it 
was  still  more  or  less  prosecuted.  But  the  canal,  fh>m  the  want 
of  unity  in  the  sentiments  of  the  people,  now  became  the  sub- 
ject of  bitter  attack,  for  no  other  reason  that  it  was  in  the  north- 
em  part  of  the  State. 

Besides,  there  did  not  obtain  with  the  people  a  clear  conception 
of  State  i)olicy.  Men  were  elected  to  the  legislature  with  refer- 
ence to  their  national  politics,  greatly  intensified  by  the  excit- 
ing contest  of  1840,  and  not  with  regard  to  the  affairs  of  the 
State,  then  of  deepest  concern  to  the  welfare  of  the  people. 
Politicians  were  better  acquainted  with  the  devious  ways  of 
obtaining  o£8ce  than  qualified  to  discharge  its  duties  in  accord- 
ance with  enlarged  principles  of  statesmanship.  This  is  too  much 
the  case  at  the  present  time;  people  in  the  election  of  officers  are 
actuated  by  a  desire  to  confer  favor  upon  the  man,  rather  than 
choosing  a  servant  who  is  to  perform  a  service  for  them  and  the 
29 
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public  at  large  with  wisdom  and  impartiality.  It  was  therefore 
difficult  to  make  the  questions  of  present  embarrassment  and 
tatore  State  prosperity  paramount,  in  a  broad  view,  to  all  other 
considerations. 

By  various  expedients,  means  were  provided  to  meet  the  aocru- 
ing  interest  of  1841,  on  canal  loans  in  New  York  and  London,  bat 
not  so  with  regard  to  the  interest  on  the  State  debt  generally. 
The  fund  commissioner,  in  his  report,  stated  the  difficulty  of 
meeting  that  which  would  fall  due  January  1st,  1841 ;  the  legisla- 
ture, elected  in  August  previous,  was  convoked  some  weeks  earlier 
than  the  time  of  the  regular  session,  for  the  express  purpose  of 
devising  means  to  this  end.  .This  was  the  session  by  the  sine  die 
adjournment  of  which  it  was  attempted  to  crush  the  State  banks, 
or  compel  them  to  resume  specie  payments — a  thing  impossible 
for  them  to  do.  Much  conflict  of  opinion  obtained  among  mem- 
bers and  found  expression  in  ^  flood  of  resolutions,  as  usual  at  the 
outset  of  a  session.  The  questions  of  difference  were  as  to  not 
paying  interest  at  all,  or  withholding  it  only  on  bonds  for  which, 
by  the  mismanagment  of  the  financial  agents,  the  State  had  either 
received  less  than  par,  or,  as  in  some  cases,  notiiing.  To  the 
credit  of  the  State  it  is  to  be  recorded,  that  no  idea  of  repudia- 
tion obtained  among  a  large  majority  of  the  members.  On  the 
contrary,  the  desperate  remedy  was  proposed  of  issuing  more 
bonds  and  hypothecating  them  for  what  they  would  fetch  ia 
market  The  course  pursued  by  the  financial  agents  of  the  State 
in  disposing  of  bonds  contrary  to  law,  at  less  than  par  value  on 
credit,  was  severely  animadverted,  and  that  the  State  should  pay 
interest  only  on  what  money  she  had  actually  received  on  her 
bonds  was  strenuously  insisted  upon.  The  opponents  of  this  view 
contended  that  bonds  were  articles  of  commerce,  against  which  no 
equities  could  arise  while  in  the  hands  of  innocent  purchasers; 
that  the  State  must  be  held  responsible  for  the  conduct  of  its 
agents ;  that  the  legislature  in  the  selection  of  the  fund  commis- 
sioners, and  the  governor  in  the  appointment  of  Messrs.  Toung 
and  Reynolds,  ha^  fully  committed  the  credit  of  the  State  to  their 
hands,  and  if  they  blundered,  the  State  was  bound  nevertheless 
by  their  acts — she  should  have  chosen  agents  more  ^^skilled  in 
finance."  In  this  conflict  of  views,  legislation  was  well-nigh  de- 
feated altogether.  Alfred  W.  Gavarly,  of  Green,  now  discovered 
the  happy  exi>edient  by  which  to  extricate  the  legislature  £com  its 
dilemna.  He  prepared  a  bill  of  two  sections,  which  became  a  law 
Dec  16th,  1840,  empowering  the  fund  commissioner  to  hypothe- 
cate not  exceeding  (300,000  of  the  State  internal  improVement 
bonds,  to  raise  a  sufficient  sum  of  money  to  pay  the  interest  which 
would  legally  fall  due  on  the  internal  improvement  ^debt  in 
January  1841 ;  the  bonds  were  to  be  redeemed  any  time  before 
1843,  and  not  to  draw  Interest  unless  forfeited.  Thus  was  the 
question  of  contention  taken  out  of  the  halls  of  legislation,  and 
the  decision  of  the  legality  of  the  loans  imposed  upon  the  commis- 
sioners— ^not  an  unfr^uent  exx>edient  of  deliberative  bodies.  The 
legislature  further  audiorized  the  issuance  of  State  interest  bonds, 
to  be  sold  in  market  for  what  they  would  bring,  the  proceeds  to 
be  applied  to  the  payment  of  interest  and  the  r^emption  of  hypo- 
thecated bonds — a  most  execrable  measure.  By  another  act,  Feb. 
27th,  1841,  an  additional  tax  of  10  cents  on  the  $100  worth  of 
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property  was  iinx>08ed,  to  be  set  apart  exclusively  as  an  ^'in teres t 
fuud,"  pledged  to  pay  the  interest  on  these  bonds ;  and  the  mini- 
mnm  assessment  of  all  lands  was  to  be  $3  per  acre.  The  fund 
commissioner,  Mr.  Barrett,  by  hypothecating  internal  improve- 
ment bonds,  paid  off  the  January  interest,  1841 ;  but  by  the  time 
the  July  interest  was  to  be  raised,  Illinois  stocks  had  depreciated 
in  market  so  that  Mr.  J.  D.  Wliitesides,  the  new  fnnd  commis- 
sioner, hypothecated  with  Macallister  and  Stebbins,  of  New  York, 
$804,000  in  interest  bonds  for  $321,600,  as  was  promised  him,  but 
of  which  amoimt  only  $261,400  was  ever  by  them  paid.  This  was 
the  origin  of  the  notorious  ^^Macallister  and  Stebbins  bonds,"  of 
which  more  hereafter.  Another  law,  showing  the  extremity  to 
which  this  legislature  went,  was  that  of  Feb.  27th,  1841,  regula- 
ting the  sale  of  property  under  execution.  This  serves  to  illus- 
trate both  the  hard  times  and  the  inconsiderate  and  unjust 
legislation  to  afford  relief  to  the  debtor  class  at  the  expense  of 
the  creditor.  It  provided  that  property  levied  upon  should  be 
valued  as  in  '^ordinary  times,"  to  be  made  by  three  householders 
summoned  by  the  officers,  of  whom  the  creditor,  debtor,  and 
officer  should  each  choose  one — ^placing  it  in  the  power  of  the 
officer  to  favor  either  party  at  his  option ;  the  property  was  not  to 
sell  unless  it  brought  two-thirds  of  their  valuation  ;  no  way  was 
provided  by  which  the  creditor,  if  two-thirds  of  the  valuation  was 
not  bid,  could  hold  his  lien — ^forcing  him  to  stay  collection  or  suffer 
a  discount  of  33^  per  cent.  The  law  was  made  applicable  to  all 
judgments  rendered  and  contracts  accruing  prior  to  the  1st  of 
May,  without  reference  to  the  legal  obligations  of  the  time  when 
contracts  were  entered  into — being  in  violation  of  that  clause  of 
the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  declaring  that  ^^no  law  shall 
be  passed  imparing  the  obligations  of  contracts."  In  the  case  of 
McCracken  vs.  Howard,  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States 
subsequently  held  the  law  to  be  unconstitutional.*  Hie  law  in  the 
meantime  had  been  instrumental,  by  various  arrangements  between 
parties,  in  extinguishing  many  debts.  But  this  species  of  legisla- 
tion seldom  effects  the  benefits  intended.  It  is  apt  to  be  harrass- 
ing  and  vexations  to  both  debtor  and  creditor,  while  experience 
teaches  it  to  be  distnictive  of  all  confidence  between  men  in  busi- 
ness, requiring  prompt  compliance  with  contracts ;  and  it  tends 
further  to  affect  inimically  the  trade  and  commerce  of  the  State. 
These  views  were  enlarged  upon  in  a  solemn  protest  against  its 
passage,  signed  by  such  names  as  John  J.  Hardin,  D.  M.  Wood- 
sou,  Lyman  Trumbull,  and  many  others.t 

After  July,  1841,  no  further  effort  was  made  to  pay  interest  on 
the  debt  of  the  State.  Her  bonds  declined  rapidly  in  market  to 
14  cents  on  the  dollar.  In  a  few  months,  Feb.  1842,  from  prox- 
imate causes  already  stated,  the  State  bank,  with  a  circulation 
exceeding  $3,000,000,  finallj^  went  down ;  in  June  the  Illinois  bank 
at  Sliawneetown,  with  a  circulation  exceeding  $1,500,000,  also 
broke,  thus  rendering  worthless  about  the  only  money  there  had 
been  for  sometime  in  the  country,  and  adding  materially  to  the 
pressure  of  the  times.  The  banks  had  managed  to  keep  up  the 
value  of  their  circulation  far  above  the  bonds  of  the  State,  but  to 
conciliate  an  unfriendly  legislature  by  advances  on  auditor's  war- 


_  J  Sd,  Howard,  006. 
•fSee  Houae  Journal,  1811. 
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rautS)  for  the  State  house  then  baildiug,  and  to  carry  forward  the 
public  works^  an  unwarranted  expansion  snapped  their  threads  of 
life,  spreading  disaster  round  about  them.  The  condition  of  this 
fair  State,  with  her  calamities  thus  augmented,  was  truly  distress- 
ing. Abroad,  her  name  was  freely  associated  with  dishonor;  em- 
igrants, dreading  high  taxation,  gave  it  a  wide  berth,  unless  it 
were  those  who,  having  no  character  of  their  own,  cared  little 
for  that  of  the  State  of  their  adoption ;  while  the  people  here 
with  rare  exceptions  were  anxious  to  sell  out  and  flee  a  country 
which  presented  no  alternative  but  dishohor  or  exhorbitant  taxa- 
tion. The  chances  to  sell  were,  however,  in  inverse  ratio  to  the 
desire,  and  while  impending  iinancial  ruin,  disgrace,  and  the  fear 
of  taxation  kept  the  State  from  gaining  population  as  rapidly  as 
had  been  her  wont,  the  impracticability  of  ejecting  sales  saved  her 
against  loss.  In  the  meantime,  an  utter  dearth  and  stagnation  in 
all  kinds  of  business  prevailed.  The  notes  of  the  banks  were 
receivable  in  payment  of  taxes  for  which  purpose  they  had  been 
to  a  small  extent  hoarded  by  the  people ;  but  now  the  governor, 
auditor  and  treasurer,  forbade  their  receipt  by  the  collectors  of 
the  State  revenue,  except  at  specie  rates — 50  cents  on  the  dollar. 
This  step  was  unwarranted  by  the  law,  and  condemned  by  the 
press  and  people  in  public  meetings,  irrespective  of  party  until 
such  a  breeze  was  raised  about  the  ears  of  the  '^officers  of  Stater' 
that  they  were  fain  to  retract  their  pretentious  proclamation,  and 
taking  the  other  extreme,  suspended  the  collection  of  the  taxes 
till  the  meeting  of  the  legislature. 

At  this  crisis  in  the  fair  fame  of  our  State,  there  were  not  want- 
ing men,  in  position  to  aid  in  moulding  public  opinion,  who 
favored  repudiation,  both  by  the  plan  of  omission  and  by  directly 
declaring  this  purpose,  and  '^setting  the  moral  sense  of  mankind 
at  defiance."    Gov.  Foixl  says : 

^'Itifi  mv  solemn  belief  that  when  I  came  into  office,  I  had  the  power 
to  make  Illinois  a  repudiating  State.  It  is  true  I  was  not  the  leader  of 
any  party ;  but  my  position  as  governor  would  have  given  me  leader- 
ship enough  to  have  carried  the  democratic  par^,  except  in  a  few  coun- 
ties in  the  north,  in  favor  of  repudiation.  If  I  had  merely  stood  still 
and  done  nothing,  the  result  would  have  been  the  same.  In  that  case  a 
majority  of  both  parties  would  have  led  to  either  active  or  passive  repu- 
diation. The  politicianB  on  neither  side,  without  a  bold  lead  to  the 
contrary,  by  some  hieh  in  office,  would  never  have  dared  to  risk  their 
popularity  by  being  uie  fiist  to  advocate  an  increase  of  taxes  to  be  paid 
oy  a  tax-hating  people." 

Again  he  says : 

"The  people  of  Bond  county,  as  soon  as  the  internal  improve- 
ment system  passed,  had  declared  in  a  public  meeting  that  the 
system  must  lead  to  taxation  and  utter  ruin ;  that  the  people  were  not 
liound  to  pay  any  of  the  debt  to  be  contracted  for  it ;  and  that  Bond 
county  would  never  assist  in  paying  a  cent  of  it.  Accordingly,  they  re- 
fused to  pay  taxes  for  several  years.  When  the  system  went  down,  and 
had  left  the  State  in  the  ruinous  condition  predicted  by  the  Bond  county 
meeting,  many  people  remembered  that  there  might  t)e  a  question 
raised  as  to  the  obligation  of  payment.  Public  men  everywhere,  of  all 
parties,  stood  in  awe  of  this  question ;  there  was  a  kind  of  general  silence 
as  to  what  would  be  popular  or  unpopular.  The  two  great  political 
parties  were  watching  each  other  with  es^Ie  eyes,  to  see  that  no  one 
should  get  the  advantage  of  the  other.  The  whigs,  driven  to  despe- 
ration by  repeated  ill-success  in  elections,  were  many  of  them  in  favor  of 
repudiating,  as  a  means  of  bettering  their  party.   Tile  Sangamon  Jountai 
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and  the  Alton  Tdegraph^  the  two  leading  whig  newspapers  of  the  State, 
boldly  took  ground  that  the  debt  never  could  and  never  would  be  paid, 
and  tnat  there  was  no  use  to  say  anything  about  it*  Very  many  demo- 
crats were  in  favor  of  the  same  course,  for  fear  of  losing  the  power  the 
democratic  party  already  possessed. 

It  was  thought  to  be  a  very  dangerous  subject  to  meddle  with.  At  a 
democratic  convention  which  nominated  Mr.  Snyder  for  governor,  a 
resolution  against  repudiation  offered  by  Mr.  Arnold  of  Chicago,  was 
laid  on  the  table  by  an  overwhelming  vote  of  the  convention,  so  as  not 
to  commit  the  party  one  way  or  the  other.  It  was  evident  that  this  was 
to  be  a  troublesome  question,  and  a  ^reat  many  of  the  politicians  on 
both  sides  were  as  ready  to  take  one  side  of  it  as  the  other,  and  their 
choice  depended  upon  which  might  finally  appear  to  be  most  powerful 
The  whigs  were  afraid,  if  they  advocated  the  debt-paying  policy,  the 
democrats  would  take  the  other  side,  and  leave  the  whigs  no  chance  of 
ever  coming  into  a  msgority;  and  the  democrats  feared  that  if  they 
advocated  a  correct  policy,  the  other  side  might  be  more  popular,  and 
might  be  taken  by  the  whiss.  I  speak  only  of  the  leaders  of  parties, 
amongst  whom  on  all  sides  there  was  a  strong  suspicion  that  repudiation 
might  be  more  popular  than  taxation.'' 

BEOBQANIZATION  OF  THE  JTTDICIAEY. 

Partisan  Malice  a/nd  Revolutionary  Conduct — ^By  act  of  Feb.  10, 
1841,  the  legislature  rei)ealed  out  of  office  the  then  9  circuit  judges, 
increased  the  number  of  supreme  judges  fr6m  4  to  9^  and,  in 
addition  to  their  duties  as  a  supreme  court  and  their  function  sasthe 
council  of  revision,  imposed  upon  them  all  the  circuit  court  busi- 
ness in  the  State.  Since  1835  the  supreme  judges,  relieved  of 
circuit  duty,  had  acted  solely  as  a  court  of  appeals,  errors  and 
revision.'  The  present  change  was  a  bitter  partisan  measure,  in 
the  language  of  Gov.  Ford,  "confessedly  violent  and  somewhat 
revolutionary.'' 

Three  of  the  four  supreme  judges  were  of  the  whig  party — the 
minority  party  of  the  State — while  Judge  Smith  was  a  democrat. 
Gov.  Ford  says:  "It  is  due  to  truth  here  to  say,  that  Wilson  and 
Lockwood  were  in  every  respect  amiable  and  accomplished  gentle- 
men in  private  life,  and  commanded  the  esteem  and  respect  of  all 
good  men  for  the  purity  of  their  conduct  and  their  prol^ity  in 
official  station.  Wilson  was  a  Virginian  of  the  old  sort,  a  man 
of  good  education,  sound  judgment,  and  an  elegant  writer,  as  his 
pilblished  opinions  will  show.  Lockwood  was  a  New  Yorker.  He 
was  an  excellent  lawyer,  a  man  of  sound  judgment,  and  his  face 
indicated  uncommon  purity,  modesty,  and  intelligence,  together 
with  energy  and  strong  determination.  His  face  was  the  true 
index  of  his  character.  Brown  was  a  fine,  large,  affable,  and  good 
looking  man,  had  a  tolerable  share  of  tact  and  good  sense,  a  com- 
plimenta-ry,  smiling  and  laughing  address  to  all  men,  and  had 
be^n  elected  and  contiutied  in  office  upon  the  ground  that  he  was 
believed  to  be  a  clever  fellow." 

The  State,  in  the  exciting  party  struggle  of  1840,  had  gone  for 
Van  Bni^n  and  both  houses  of  the  legislature  were  largelj'^  demo- 
cratic.   The  supreme  court  had  two  years  before  oflfended  the 

*After  the  pubttcatlon  of  Oor.  Ford's  tafstorv.  In  1854,  more  than  three  yean  after 
hia  deatbf  both  the  Alton  Telegraph  and  lUiawUi  St<U»  Journal,  formerJy  the  Sangamon 
Jmirnal,  denied  bavin^r  favored  repudiation,  either  directly  or  indirectly ;  that  they 
nuiformly  opposed  It  with  zeal,  and  always  advocated  the  liquidation  of  the  entire  pub- 
lic debt  at  as  early  a  day  as  the  means  of  the  State  would  Justify.— See  Illinois  State 
Joumali  March  7, 1866. 
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sense  of  supremacy  of  the  domiuaut  party,  in  deciding  a  case  of 
appointment  to  office  by  the  governor.  Pending  before  the  same 
tribunal  there  was  still  another  case  fraught  with  x)olitical  couse- 
queuces  far  graver,  which  it  was  theuce  surmised  would  also  be 
decided  against  the  party  in  power.  When  men  are  themselves 
actuated  by  party  feelings  and  prejudices  in  everything,  they  are 
apt  to  think  others  are  similarly  influenced,  no  matter  what  their 
position  or  how  exalted  in  public  life. 

Alexander  P.  Field  was  and  had  been  secretary  of  State,  since 
his  appointment  by  Gov.  Edwards,  having  served  through  both 
the  administrations  of  Govs.  Beynolds  and  Duncan.  In  politics  he 
was  a  whig,  though  originally,  like  Duncan^  he  had  been  a  %iolent 
Jackson  man.  When  Gtov,  Carlin  came  into  office  in  1838,  he 
claimed  the  power  of  appointing  a  new  secretary  of  State  without 
a  vacancy  existing  in  that  office.  The  claim  was  based  upon  the 
idea  that  a  secretary  of  State  under  our  first  constitution,  like  a 
cabinet  officer  in  the  national  government,  was  a  confidential 
adviser  of  the  governor,  and  for  purposes  of  harmony  in  such 
relation,  should  be  of  the  aame  i>olitical  party  with  his  excellency. 
The  governor  nominated  John  A.  McCleruand,  then  of  Gallatin, 
to  the  senate  for  that  office.  But  the  senate,  although  democratic, 
by  a  vote  of  22  to  18  passed  a  resolution,  <^That  the  executive 
does  not  possess  the  power  to  nominate  to  the  senate  a  secretary  of 
State,  except  in  case  of  vacancy  in  that  office,  and  that,  inasmuch 
as  the  senate  has  not  been  advised  of  any  vacancy  in  that  office, 
the  nomination  of  John  A.  McCleniand  be  not  advised  and  consented 
to  by  the  senate."  They  were  further  of  opinion  that  the 
tenure  of  office  might  be  limited  by  the  legislature;  which  had  not 
been  done,  however.  During  the  session,  the  governor  sent  to 
the  senate  several  other  names  for  that  office,  but  all  were 
rejected. 

After  the  acljoumment,  he  again  appointed  McClernand  secre- 
tary of  State,  who  thereupon  demanded  possession  of  the  office 
from  the  whig  incumbent,  Mr.  Field,  but  was  refused.  McCler- 
nand then  laid  an  information  in  the  nature  of  a  quo  warranto 
before  Judge  Breese,  in  the  circuit  court  of  Fayette  county,  and 
upon  hearing,  that  court  decided  in  favor  of  the  complainimt. 
Field  took  an  appeal  to  the  su]>reme  court,  where  the  cause  was 
reversed.  The  question  decided  by  the  court,  aside  from  the  i>olit- 
ical  or  partisan  bent  given  to  it,  derived  importance  from  the  fun- 
damental principlesof  government  involved.  Quite  an  array  of 
able  counsel  appeared  on  either  side.  For  the  appellant  Field, 
there  were  Cyrus  Walker,  Justin  Butterfield  and  Levi  Davis ;  ana 
for  the  appellee  McClernand,  S.  A.  Douglas,  Jas.  Shields  and 
Wicklifie  Kitchell,  attorney  general  Three  separate  opinions 
wexe  wi'itten  by  the  judges,  Wilson  amd  Lockwood  concurring, 
Smith  dissenting,  and  Brown,  being  connected  by  affinity,  with 
the  relator,  declined  sitting  in  the  cause.*  Chief  Justice  Wilson 
rendered  the  decision  of  the  court  in  language  clear,  cogent  and 
elegant,  which  is  both  exhaustive  of  the  subject  and  convincing 
in  its  conclusions.  The  court  decided  that  the  governor  had  not 
the  constitutional  power  at  his  will  and  pleasure,  to  remove  from 
office  the  Secretary  of  State;  that  when  that  functionary  was 
once  appointed,  the  power  of  appointment  was  suspended  until  a 

"SeeedSoam.tlli.  roportflyp  70.  ' 
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vacancy  occurred ;  that  when  the  coustitation  created  an  office? 
and  left  the  tenure  undefined,  the  officer  held  during  good  be- 
havior,  or  until  the  legislature  by  law  limited  the  tenure  or  author- 
ized some  functionary  of  the  government  to  remove  the  officer  at 
will.  The  constitution  was  the  charter  of  the  governor's  authority. 
All  the  powers  delegated  to  him,  or  in  accoMance  with  that  in- 
strument, he  was  entitled  to  exercise  and  no  other.  While  it  was 
a  limitation  upon  the  jiowers  of  the  legislative  department,  it  was 
to  be  regarded  as  a  grant  of  powers  to  the  others.  Neither  the 
executive  nor  the  judiciary,  therefore,  could  exercise  any  authority 
or  power,  except  such  as  was  clearly  granted  by  the  constitution. 
In  England  the  king  was  the  source  of  power,  and  all  rights  and 
prerogatives  not  granted  were  adjudged  to  him,  but  here  the 
theory  is  that  the  people  are  sovereign  and  the  source  of  power, 
and  that  the  executive  could  exercise  only  those  powers  specially . 
delegated  to  him ;  and  as  it  was  not  even  pretended  that  any  ex- 
press grant  of  this  character  was  to  be  found  in  the  constitution, 
it  must  be  denied.  A  grant  by  implication  could  not  be  main- 
tained, because  the  enumeration  of  the  i)owers  of  a  department  of 
government  operated  as  a  restriction  and  limitation  of  a  general 
grant.  ^^  The  executive  power  of  the  State  shall  be  vested  in  a 
governor,"  was  a  mere  declaration  of  a  general  rule.  Besides,  the 
power  of  appointment  in  case  a  vacancy  existed,  was  given  to 
the  governor  conjointly  with  the  senate }  and  a  nomination  would 
not  confer  office  without  approval  by  the  senate. 

The  decision  caused  a  great  partisan  outcry  against  the  ^^  whig 
court,"  as  it  was  called.  The  democrats,  largely  in  the  ascend- 
ancy in  the  State,  were  yet  debarred  from  exercising  uncontrolled 
power  and  the  enjoyment  of  all  the  benefits  and  emoluments  of 
office  to  which  their  ascendancy  entitled  them,  by  this  decision, 
which  proclaimed  in  their  teeth,  as  it  were,  the  existence  of  office 
for  life  incumbents. 

But  the  other  question,  still  pending  and  far  more  important, 
was  firaught  not  only  with  preclusion  from  the  secretary's  office, 
but  with  the  danger  of  losing  political  control  of  the  State,  and 
consequently  all  power  and  patronage.  This  was  the  celebrated 
Galena  alien  case.  The  alien  vote  was  nine-tenths  democratic, 
and  si^cient  in  strength — about  10,000 — ^that  if  precluded  from 
the  iK>lls  to  determine  the  election  in  favor  of  the  whigs  at  the 
approaching  presidential  election  of  1840.  As  the  McOlemand- 
Field  case  was  by  the  unscrupulous  boldly  charged  to  be  partisan, 
it  was  now  doubtless  believed  by  many  that  the  court  in  this  case 
was  prepared  to  violate  a  plain  pro\i8ion  of  the  constitution.  The 
constitution  provided  that  ^'  in  all  elections,  all  white  male  inhabi- 
tants above  the  age  of  21  years,  having  resided  in  the  State  six 
months  next  preceding  the  election,  sh^l  enjoy  the  right  of  an 
elector." 

The  idea  had  gained  currency  that  suf&age  and  citizenship  were 
concomitant  and  indispensable  qualifications  to  constitute  a  man 
an  elector,  and  therefore  the  provision  above  quoted,  if  brought 
to  the  test  before  the  proi)er  tribunal,  would  be  declared  null  and 
void.  An  agreed  case  hsul  been  made  at  Galena,  where  there  was 
a  large  alien  vote  concentrated  in  and  about  the  mining  I'egion. 
between  two  whigs,  one  of  whom  sued  the  other,  who  had  actea 
as  judge  at  the  August  election  of  1838^  and  in  that  capacity  re- 
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ceived  the  ^^ote  of  an  alien^  to  recover  $100  under  the  election  law 
of  1829,  for  the  use  of  the  county,  which  it  was  supposed  would 
present  the  constitutional  question  fairly.  The  suit  was  brought 
in  the  circuit  court  at  Galena,  Judge  Dan.  Stone,  presiding ;  and 
as  the  case  was  admitted,  he,  without  hearing  argument,  or  prob- 
bly  giving  the  question  much  examination,  decided  that  an  alien, 
unlike  a  citizen,  was  not  entitled  to  exercise  the  elective  fi»n- 
chise.  The  decision,  when  it  became  public,  produced  great  ap- 
prehension in  the  ranks  of  the  democracy,  and  steps  were  imme- 
diately taken  to  bring  the  case  before  Uie  supreme  court. 

In  view  of  the  decision  in  the  McOlemand-Field  case,  it  was 
further  imagined  that  that  tribunal  would  affirm  the  decision  be- 
low, and  that  the  remedy  was  the  revolutionary  one  to  reform  the 
supreme  court  by  adding  a  sufficient  number  of  democratic  mem- 
bers to  change  its  political  complexion,  and  thus  either  avoid  the 
fearful  contingency  of  such  a  decision,  or,  if  too  late  for  that,  to 
have  it  overruled.  This  precedent  is  not  without  a  tolerably  close 
modem  parallel  in  national  aftairs. 

The  case  was  ably  argued  in  the  supreme  court  at  the  Decem- 
ber term,  1839,  upon  its  merits  and  continued  to  the  June  term, 
1840.  This  was  during  the  heat  of  the  presidential  canvass  of 
that  year..  If  the  case  wa>s  now  decided  adversely  to  the  aliens 
the  Sta.te  might  be  lost  to  the  democracy.  There  was  a  general 
apprehension  that  such  would  be  the  decision.  And  now  Judge 
Smith,  the  only  democrat  on  the  supi*eme  bench,  sharing  iu  the 
apprehension,  clandestinely  pointed  out  to  counsel  a  defect  in  the 
record,  consisting  in  a  clerical  error.  A  motion  to  dismiss  was 
thereupon  founded,  because  it  appeared  by  the  record  that  the  case 
argued  was  alleged  to  have  occurred  at  a  time  when  by  the  laws 
of  the  State,  as  the  court  must  judicially  take  notice,  no  general 
election  could  be  held,  to-wit,  on  the  6th  of  August,  1839,  the  3  ear 
meant  being  1838.  For  the  purpose  of  correcting  the  record  a 
continuance  was  granted  to  the  December  term,  which  put  it  be- 
yond the  presidential  election  in  November,  1840.  The  achieve- 
ment of  discovering  the  flaw  in  the  record  was  accounted  a  re- 
markable stroke  of  legal  acumen. 

When  the  case  came  up  finally  for  decision  at  the  December 
term,  1840,  it  was  found  that  the  constitutional  question  u}H>n 
which  it  was  expected  the  case  should  turn,  was  not  really  before 
the  court,  but  simply  a  question  under  the  election  law  of  1829 : 
If  any  judge  of  election  shall  knowingly  admit  any  person  to 
vote,  not  qualified  according  to  law,  he  shall  forfeit  and  pay  to  the 
county  the  sum  of  $100 ;  and  any  person  presenting  himself  to 
vote,  and  his  qualification  be  suspected,  he  shall  swear  that  he  is 
a  resident  of  the  county;  has  resided  in  the  State  six  months  next 
preceding  the  election ;  is  21  years  old  and  has  not  before  voted 
at  that  election.  The  court  held  that,  as  it  was  admitted  that  one 
Kyle,  upon  the  reception  of  whose  vote  the  question  was  made, 
possessed  all  the  qualifications  required  by  the  affidavit,  under  tlie 
law  of  1829,  it  would  have  simply  been  superogatory  eitlier  to 
challenge  him  or  to  have  administered  the  oath  to  him ;  and  there- 
fore the  court  below,  in  fining  the  judges  of  election,  erred,  and 
the  case  was  reversed.  The  broad  and  important  question  of  alien 
suffrage  under  the  constitution,  did  not  arise  in  the  case,  and  no 
opinion  of  the  court  was  expressed  upon  it.    Judge  Smith,  how- 
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ever,  not  to  disappoint  partisan  expectation,  took  occasion,  in  a 
separate  opinion  elaborated  at  great  length,  to  argue  the  consti- 
tutional question,  quoting  freely  from  a  speech  of  James  Buchanan 
made  in  Congress  on  the  admission  of  Michigan  as  a  State.* 

Meanwhile  the  bill  to  reorganize  the  Supreme  court  was  pend- 
ing before  the  legislature,  and  with  the  rendition  of  this  decision 
by  the  court,  it  was  circulated  about  by  the  politicians^  and  boldly 
charged  by  Douglas^  in  a  speech  made  in  the  lobby  of  the  house, 
that  the  main  question  bad  been  purposely  evaded  by  the  court 
to  allay  the  apprehensions  of  democrats  as  to  the  alien  vote,  and 
to  conciliate  llieir  favor,  with  the  object  of  defeating  the  bill. 

*'  Douglas,"  says  Gov.  Ford,  "  had  been  one  of  the  eounsel  for  the 
aliens,  and  it  appeared  flrom  his  speech,  that  he  and  Judge  Smith  had 
been  in  conBtant  oommunieatlon  in  relation  to  the  progress  of  the  ease. 
Judge  Smith,  (I  regret  to  say  it  of  a  man  who  is  no  more),  was  an  ac- 
tive, bustling,  ambitious  and  turbulent  member  of  the  Democratic  party. 
He  had  for  a  long  time  aimed  to  be  elected  to  the  U.  S.  Senate:  his  de- 
vices and  intrigues  to  this  end  had  been  Innumerable.  In  fact  he  never 
lacked  a  plot  to  advance  himself,  or  blow  up  some  other  person.  He 
was  a  laborious  and  Ingenious  schemer  in  politics,  but  his  plans  were 
always  too  complex  and  ramified  for  his  power  to  execute  them.  Being 
always  unsuccessful  himself,  he  was  delighted  with  the  mishaps  alike 
of  friends  and  enemies,  and  was  ever  chuckling  over  the  defeat  or  blasted 
hopes  of  some  one.  In  this  case  he  sought  to  gain  credit  with  the  lead- 
ing democrats,  by  the  part  he  took,  and  aflbcted  to  take.  In  the  alien  case 
as  he  bad  before  in  the  case  of  the  secretary  of  State.  Ha  it  was  who 
privately  suggested  to  counsel  the  defect  in  the  record  which  resulted  in 
the  continuance  in  June  1840,  and  during  the  whole  time  the  case  ivas 
pending,  with  the  same  view,  he  was  giving  out  to  Douglas  and  others, 
the  probable  opinion  of  the  court  He  affirmed  that  the  ludges  at  one 
time  all  had  their  opinions  written  ready  to  deliver,  and  ail  but  himself 
decided  against  the  aliens;  and  that  the  case  in  ould  nave  been  decided  if 
he  had  not  discovered  the  aforesaid  defect  In  the  record.  Upon  his 
authority  Douglas  denounced  the  court  and  brought  all  these  charges 
against  the  whig  Judges,  and  endeavored  to  make  it  appear  that  they 
had  now  onlyevaded  a  decision  for  the  time  being,  in  the  vain  hope  of 
stopping  the  career  of  the  le^slature.  The  Judges  on  their 'part,  denied 
all  tnese  charges;  and  Judge  Smith  uniting  with  the  Whig  Judges,  pub- 
lished their  aenial  in  the  Sangamon  Journal  newspaper,  published  at 
Sprlnfffield."  Gov.  Ford  further  adds,  *'  and  there  is  now  no  doubt  that 
toe  wnole  of  it  was  false.'' 

In  this  connection  we  subjoin  the  following  correspondence: 

*^  HotTSB  or  REPRnKNTATivEB,  SPRiNOiTELD,  January  28, 1841. 
"7b  WVliam  WUton,  TTuophilut  W.  &Kdh^  Thoma*  C.  JWMon  a»d  Samuel  D,  Lock- 
wood,  Judgn  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  of  niuuAs: 

"  Mr.  McGlemand,  a  member  of  this  house,  (who  is  now  speaking) 
has  made  the  following  statements,  In  substance,  in  his  speech  in  favor 
of  the  bill  to  reorganize  the  Judiciary  of  this  State.  'I  am  authorized  to 
say,  and  I  do  say  on  my  own  responsibility,  if  any  such  responsibility  is 
needed,  that  the  judges  of  the  supreme  court  prepcured  an  opinion  against 
the  right  of  foreigners  to  vote  at  the  last  June  term  of  that  court;  but 
on  account  of  omections  made  by  counsel  to  a  mistake  in  the  record, 
they  withheld  their  opinions,  but  did  so  most  reluctantly. 

**The  oninion  has  gone  abroad  that  these  Judges  have  made  the  decision 
recently  aelivered  on  the  subject  of  the  right  of  foreigners  to  vote,  in 
order  to  defeat  the  bill  under  consideration  and  to  prevent  these  Judges 
from  going  on  the  circuit. 

"This  communication  is  made  to  call  your  attention  to  the  statements, 
and  I  think  it  but  due  to  yourselves  that  an  answer  should  be  made  to 


*  See  case  of  Tbomaa  Spraglns  v.  H.  H.  Houghton  In  the  111.  S.  C.  rei  orts. 
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these  [Btatemeota],  as  deductions  may  aiid  will  be  made  from  sllenoe 
which  would  seem  to  imply  an  aoquiescenoe  in  the  truth  of  these  btata- 
ments. 

** Desiring  to  know  whether  these  allegations  are  true,  I  trust  an 
answer  will  be  given.  Yours, 

**  JOHN  J.  HABDIN." 

''SPRiKOFiEiiD,  January  26, 1841. 
**JohH  J.  Hardin,  JB$q. 

''Dear  Sib  :  Your  letter  of  to-day  has  Just  been  received,  and  we  pro- 
ceed to  answer  it  without  hesitation. 

'*In  doing  so,  we  nannot,  however,  but  express  our  great  astonishment 
at  the  character  of  the  statement  to  which  you  refer.  You  say  that  Mr. 
McClernand,  a  member  of  the  house  of  representatives,  has  asserted  in 
debate,  in  sustance  [here  follows  a  quotation  of  the  language  as  given  by 
Hardin.] 

**  To  this  statement  we  give  the  most  unqualified  denial  in  all  its  parts; 
neither  of  the  members  of  the  court  having  ever  prepared  or  written 
any  opinion  against  the  right  of  aliens  to  vote  at  elections. 

'*In  reference  to  the  mistake  in  the  record,  the  error  alluded  to  was 
discovered  by  one  of  the  iudges,  and  suggested  to  the  counsel  in  the  causey 
as  interposing  a  supposed  difficulty  in  coming  to  a  decision,  which,  with 
a  subsequent  motion  made  by  counsel  for  the  plaintiff  in  error  to  dismiss 
the  cause  for  that  reason,  and  for  the  further  reason,  that  the  cause  was  a 
feigned  and  not  a  real  one,  produced  the  continuance  of  the  cause,  as 
will  be  seen  by  a  copy  of  the  motion  herewith  enclosed. 

*'As  to  the  insinuation  that  the  decision  was  made  at  this  time  to  defeat 
the  judiciary  bill,  we  reply  that  it  is  in  all  its  parts  equally  uniust,  and 
without  a  pretence  for  itsjustificatioii.  Having  been  repeatecily  unred 
to  come  to  a  decision  of  the  cause,  and  having  been  moreover  assured 
that  individuals  were  industriously  engaged  in  circulating  reports  that 
the  judges  had  opinions  written  against  the  right  of  aliens  to  vote,  and 
that  as  soon  as  the  Judiciary  bill  belore  the  legislature  was  defeated,  these 
opinions  would  be  delivered.  To  refute  these  groundless  assertions,  on 
this  subject,  we  concluded  to  decide  the  case  without  further  delay, 
having  no  other  means  of  refuting  these  aspersions. 

'*  We  have  thus  promptly  complied  with  your  request,  and  we  cannot 
close  this  communication  without  remarking  on  the  great  injustice  done 
to  ourselves,  not  only  by  the  statements  referred  to,  but  numerous  other 
slanders  which,  in  our  situation,  we  have  no  means  of  repelling. 
We  have  the  honor  to  be,  respectfully, 
Your  obedient  servants, 

TH08.  W.  SMITH, 
BAViUEL  D.   LOCK  WOOD, 
WM.  WILSON, 
THOMAS  C.  BROWN." 

With  this  contradictioD,  McClernand,-  under  date  of  January 
29,  called  upon  his  informant,  Mr.  Douglas,  to  sustain  him — in- 
viting immolate  attention  to  the  subject  Besides  Douglas,  six 
other  gentlemen,  viz :  A.  B.  Dodge,  V.  Hickoz,  J.  H.  Kalston, 
Johu  Pearson,  M.  McGonnell,  and  J.  A.  McDougal,  all  of  whom 
derived  their  information  from  Judge  Smith  alone,  furnished 
letters,  some  of  which  state  positively  that  Smith  had  informed 
them  distinctly  that  all  the  judges  had  their  opinions  writteu  out 
and  ready  to  deliver  at  the  June  term,  and  others  that  they  under- 
stood from  him  that  he  (Smith)  was  thus  prejiared.*  There  is  now 
no  doubt  that  Smith  made  the  former  statement,  nor  is  there  any 
doubt  that  it  was  false. 

^^  As  to  Judge  Smith,"  says  Oov.  Ford,  ^%e  made  nothing  by  all 
his  intrigues.    By  opjlbsing  the  reform  bill,  he  fell  out  and  quar* 

*See  Illlnoia  State  Beglster,  Feb.  ^  184L 
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relied  with  the  leaders  of  his  party.  He  lost  the  credit  he  had 
gained  by  being  the  democratic  champion  on  the  bench,  and  failed 
to  be  elected  to  the  United  States  Senate;  and  was  put  back  to 
the  laborious  duty  of  holding  circuit  courts." 

The  judiciary  bill  produced  much  excitement  and  party 
animosity  at  the  capital,  both  among  members  and  the  goading, 
insatiate  lobby  vultures.  It  was  no  easy  task  for  the  dominant 
I)arty  to  rally  its  force  to  the  blind  support  of  a  measure  so  purely 
one  of  revenge.  A  great  deal  of  opposition  came  from  the  friends 
and  interests  of  tbe  9  circuit  court  judges,  every  one  of  whom 
would  be  repealed  out  of  office  and  the  majarity  of  whom  were 
democrats.  However,  the  bill  finally  passed  both  houses.  The 
council  of  revision  returned  it  with  their  objections,  urged  at 
length. 

The  council  regarded  the  requirement  that  the  supreme  court, 
with  five  additional  judges,  hold  circuit  courts  in  all  the  counties 
of  the  State;  attend  at  the. seat  of  government,  and  act  as  coun- 
cil of  revision  duriug  the  sessions  of  the  legislature,  and  preside 
in  the  supreme  court  until  all  the  business  of  that  tnbunal  was 
disposed  of,  as  physically  impossible.  Owing  to  the  magnitude 
of  the  circuit  court  business,  the  nine  circuit  judges,  for  no  fault 
of  theirs,  had  been  unable  to  attend  to  it  and  fully  subserve  the 
interests  of  the  public.  To  thrust  all  this  business  upon  the  hands 
of  the  supi'eme  judges,  in  addition  to  their  other  duties,  would 
result  in  such  delay  in  the  administration  of  justice  as  to  be  equiv- 
alent to  a  denial  of  it.  The  law  would  prejudice  the  rights  of 
citizens  and  the  character  of  the  State. 

The  bill,  however,  was  re-passed,  notwithstanding  the  objections 
of  the  council,  in  the  senate,  by  a  large  majority,  but  in  the  house 
by  barely  one.  A  solemn  protest  by  the  undersigned  members, 
many  of  whom  have  since  attained  imperishable  renown,  was 
spread  upon  the  journal,  Febiiiary  26,  1841.  After  stating  their 
objections  at  length,  they  sum  up  as  follows : 

Ist.  Tbe  bill  violates  ttie  great  principles  ot  government  by  subject- 
ing the  Judiciary  to  the  legislature. 

2d.  It  is  a  fatal  blow  at  the  independence  of  the  Judges,  and  the  con« 
Btitutlonal  term  of  their  office. 

8d.    It  is  a  measure  not  asked  for,  or  wished  by  the  people. 

4th.  It  will  greatly  increase  the  expenses  of  our  courts  or  greatly  di- 
minish their  utility. 

5th.  It  will  give  the  courts  a  political  and  partisan  character,  thereby 
impairing  public  confidence  in  their  decisions. 

6th.  It  will  impair  our  standing  in  the  opinion  of  other  States  and 
the  world. 

7th.  It  is  a  party  measure  for  party  purposes,  ftrom  which  no  practi- 
cal good  to  the  people  can  possibly  arise,  out  which  may  be  the  source  of 
Innumerable  evils.  *  *  The  blow  had  already  fallen,  but  thev  felt  im- 
pelled to  point  out  the  danger  of  the  measure,  its  impolicy  ana  its  usur- 
pation. In  order  at  least  that  the  despotism  of  a  momentary  minority 
may  not  become  a  precedent  for  succeeding  enormities,  or  future  crimes. 
We  have  struggled  ineffisctuallv  to  guard  the  principles  of  our  govern- 
ment from  unhallowed  innovation,  and  contended  for  the  supremacy  of 
the  constitution. 

(Signed):  Joseph  Gillespie,  John  J.  Brown,  Leander  Munsell,  Wil- 
liam B.  Archer,  John  F.  Charles,  Isaac  Funk,  Alden  Hull,  John  Dar- 
nielle,  Geo.  W.  Waters,  Cyrus  Edwards,  James  T.  Cunningham.  John 
Bennett,  Thos.  Threlkeld.  A.  Lincoln,  J.  M.  MoLean,JI.  W.  Thornton, 
Wm.  A.  Marshal,  James  M.  Bradford,  John  J.  Hardin,  Jeremiah  Cox, 
Peter  Menard,  Jr.,  W.  H.  Henderson,  James  Reynolds,  W.  W.  Bailey, 
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D.  M.  Wo«d0OD,  E.  B.  Webb,  John  Deony,  Isaac  Froman,  Jas.  A.  Beal, 
Josiah  Francis,  Daniel  Gray,  Jamea  Parkinson,  John  Canady,  Alexan* 
der  Phillips,  James  N.  Brown. 

The  five  additional  supreme  judges  elected  by  the  legislature 
under  tliis  law  were.  Thomas  Ford,  (subsequently  gov.)  Sidney 
Breese,  Walter  B.  Scates,  Samuel  H.  Treat,  and  Stepben  A. 
Douglas,*  all  democrats.  By  this  means  all  apprehension  was 
allayed  in  the  democratic  breast  regarding  the  continued  support 
of  the  alien  vote,  so  far  as  any  interference  from  the  supreme 
court  was  concerned.  Kor  did  the  majority  of  that  court  now 
question  the  right  of  the  executive  to  appoint  his  own  secretary  of 
State ;  and  bad  the  question  been  now  presented  to  the  court,  the 
McClernand-Field  decision  would  have  been  overruled.  Such  is 
party  influence  upon  the  judiciary.  One  of  the  newly  apiK>iutei 
judges,  writing  of  this  reorganization  of  the  court  says :  The  high- 
est courts  are  but  indifferent  tribunals  for  the  settlement  of  great 
political  question;  *  *  when  any.  great  i)olitical  question  on 
which  parties  are  are  arrayed  comes  up  for  decision,  the  utmost 
which  can  be  expected  of  them  is,  an  able  and  learned  argu- 
ment in  favor  of  their  own  party,  whose  views  they  must 
naturally  favor.f  The  court,  however,  as  newly  organized,  proved 
not  entirely  acceptable  to  the  dominant  party ;  the  judges  gener- 
ally enjoyed  great  personal  popularity,  but  the  bench  became  the 
subject  of  frequent  malevolent  assaults  by  the  legislature.  That 
body,  fresh  from  an  exultant  constituency,  imbued  often  with  ex- 
treme partisan  views,  could  illy  brook  any  index)endence  in  the 
other  departments  of  government.} 

At  this  session  of  1844-5,  the  legislature,  ostensibly  as  a  meas- 
ure of  retrenchment,  passed  resolutions  drafted  by  Mr.  Trumbull, 
who  was  not  a  member  though  an  aspirant  for  the  ermine,  calling 
- —  -    - 

*Tho  last  named  gentleman  had  been  of  ootinsel  for  the  aliens,  had  derived  his  io for- 
mation of  bow  the  case  was  going  to  be  decided  in  June  preceding  from  Judge  Smith, 
had  obtained  the  continuance  then  on  the  defect  in  the  record  as  pointed  out  bv  him, 
had  made  a  violent  attack  upon  the  old  Judges  by  a  oharacteristic  speech  in  the  lobby, 
and  had  furnished  McClernand  the  data  upon  which  the  latter  denounced  the  court : 
in  view  of  all  of  which,  it  seems  strange  that  he  had  sought  and  obtained  a  position 
side  by  side  with  the  gentleman  he  had  traduced  and  attempted  so  much  to  brlos  in- 
to disrepute.  Partisan  scheming  and  the  cravings  of  office  could  not  weil  go 
further. 

The  new  Judges  were  charged  with  partisan  conduct,  by  the  whig  press  of  the 

f>eriod.iii  the  secret  appointment  of  a  cleric  of  the  supreme  court.  Ebenezer  Peck, 
I  seems,  as  u  member  of  the  legislature  had  oriKinally  opposed  the  Judiciary  bill ;  but 
his  position  became  suddenly  changed,  and  the  bill  passed  the  House  by  one  majority- 
over  the  objections  of  the  council .  After  taking  their  seats,  the  new  members  of  the 
court  had  no  consultation  with  the  old  Judges  on  the  subject  of  the  clerkship,  and  not 
a  word  was  said  in  open  court  about  removing  the  incunibant,  Duncan.  Indeed,  one 
of  them  had  given  out  that  to  avoid  the  imputation  of  being  a  partisan  court,  the 
clerkship. was  not  to  be  disturbed.  The  public  astonishment  was  not  inconsiderable, 
therefore,  when  shortly  after  Its  adjourement.  Peck  announced  himself  as  the  clerk 
by  appointment  of  the  minority  of  the  oourU-'Sanuanum  Journal. 
tFord's  History. 

:^At  the  session  of  1842-48,  there  was  an  effort  made  to  remove  Jndge  Brown,  on  the 
ground  of  incompetenc3\  This  gentleman,  whose  home  was  at  Shawneetown,  upon 
the  reorganization  of  that  court,  bad  been  assigned  to  the  remote  Galena  circuit,  with 
the  view  to  render  his  position  uncomfortable  and  irksome,  and  worry  him  into  a 
resignation.  This  failing,  four  lawyers  from  his  circuit,  vis  :  0. 8.  Hempstead,  Thomas 
Drummond.  Thompson  Campbell,  and  A.  L.  Holmes,  filed  their  specifications  cbarg-ing 
that  he  had  not  tbat  natural  strength  of  intellect,  and  lacked  toe  legal  and  literary 
learning,  requisite  and  indispensable  to  a  proper  discharge  of  the  high  and  responsible 
duties  devolving  upon  him  as  a  Judge  of  tne  supreme  court;  that  his  opinions  deliv- 
ered in  that  court  were  written  and  revised  by  others,  and  that  his  decisions  upon  the 
circuit  had  been  the  mere  echooC  some  favorite  attorney :  and  that  by  nature,  educa- 
tion and  habit,  he  was  wholly  unfit  for  his  high  position.  Their  stinging  language 
indicated  something  more  than  a  purpose  to  solely  subserve  the  public  good.  The 
senate  declined  to  partidpate  in  the  examination  of  the  charges.  The  house  in  com* 
mitteeor  the  wh^  le  went  several  times  into  the  investigation  of  them,  but  finally  ask- 
ed to  be  dificharged  from  their  further  consideration  and  so  the  matter  ended 
Judge  Brown  retained  his  seat.— House  Journal,  session  184JM8. 
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on  the  judges  aod  governor  to  relinquish  a  portion  of  their  sala- 
ries. This  was  refused,  on  the  ground  of  the  principle  involved 
as  to  the  right  of  the  legislature  to  make  such  a  request.  It  im- 
plied a  control  to  a  certain  extent,  of  a  co-ordinate  department  of 
government,  however  the  request  coupled  with  it  the  consent  of 
the  incumbents.  Although  their  salaries  were  fixed,  coercion  was 
in  this  manner  sought  through  the  fear  of  losing  public  favor, 
interest,  and  popularity.  It  was  an  unworthy  means,  and  des- 
tructive of  the  first  great  principle  of  free  constitutional  govern- 
ment — the  independence  of  the  co-ordinate  branches  to  each  oth- 
er. The  supreme  couri;,  as  constituted  under  the  ^t  of  Feb.  10th, 
1841,  waa  finally  dissolved  by  operation  of  the  constitution  of 
1848,  the  judges  going  out  of  office  December  4th,  that  year. 


.^ 


Ohapteb  XXXIX 

1842— 1846— ADMINISTEATIOK  OF  GOVEENOR  FOED. 

The  Campaign — Life  and  Cluiraeter  of  Oov,  Ford — LieuL  Oov. 
Moore — Means  of  Belief  from  the  Financial  FmbarroMmenU — 
The  State  at  the  Turning  Point — Restoration  of  her  Credit 


As  early  as  December,  1841,  the  State  democratic  convention 
met  at  Springfield,  and  nominated  Adam  W.  Snyder,  of  St.  Clair, 
and  John  Moore,  of  McLean,  as  their  candidates  for  governor  and 
lieutenant  governor  at  the  election  of  August  1842.  In  the  spring 
following^  ex-Gov.  Joseph  Duncan  and  W.  H.  Henderson  b€K»me 
the  candidates  of  the  whig  party  for  the  same  offices.  Charles 
W.  Hunter  and  Frederick  Collins  were  also,  respectively,  candi- 
dates for  the  same  positions.  Mr.  Snyder  was  an  effective  speaker 
and  possessed  an  ostentatious  and  plausable  address.  He  had 
been*a  member  of  congress  and  state  senator,  and  in  the  latter 
capacity,  to  gain  the  favor  of  the  Mormons,  who  were  looming  up 
in  the  State  as  a  considerable  political  power  by  reason  of  their 
unity,  had  been  largely  instrunieutal  in  the  passage  of  the 
obnoxious  "  Mormon  charters,"  by  which  that  modem  sect  were 
placed  above  and  beyond  tbe  laws  of  the  State — constituted  a 
petty  sovereignty  within  their  corporate  limits,  whence  they  issued 
forth,  committed  their  depredations  upon  the  neighborhoods  out- 
side, retired  to  their  legal  citadel  of  Nauvoo,  and  defied  the  process 
of  any  court  of  tlie  county  to  follow  them. 

The  Mormons,  driven  from  Missouri  by  a  democratic  governor, 
denied  protection  by  a  democratic  president,  but  in  congress  conn- 
tenancexl  by  Messrs.  Clay  and  John  T.  Stuart,  in  1840  had  given 
their  support  to  the  whigs.  But  now  Joe  Smith,  their  prophet., 
issued  his  proclamation  exhorting  his  followers  in  favor  of  Mr. 
Snyder,  and  ^^  declaiing  Judge  Douglas  to  be  a  master  spirit." 
This  mandate  showed  the  whigs  that  the  democracy  had,  by  the 
extension  of  these  very  liberal  charters,  woed  the  Mormons  with 
success.  But  the  odium  of  this  sect  was  already  rapidly  spread- 
ing over  the  entire  State ;  and  of  this  circumstance.  Gov.  Duncan 
as  the  whig  candidate,  who  was  not  concerned  in  the  passage  of 
the  obnoxious  charters,  sought  to  take  advantage,  and  more  than 
retrieve  from  the  people  the  whig  loss  by  the  Mormon  defection. 
Indeed  things  bore  a  very  promising  look  in  that  direction.  But 
at  this  juncture  Mr.  Snyder  sickened  and  died,  and  the  new  choice 
as  the  standard  bearer  of  the  democracy  for  governor,  fell  upon 
the  Hon.  Thomas  Ford,  who,  although  well  known  as  a 
jurist,  was   in    no  wise  prominently    connected  with   politics, 
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and  certainly  not  with  the  passage  of  the  obnoxious  Mormon 
charters.  The  democracy  apprehending  the  drift  of  pnblic  opinion, 
placed  Judge  Ford  in  the  position  made  vacant  by  by  the  death 
of  Mr.  Snyder,  because  of  his  availability.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
any  of  the  democratic  leaders,  in  the  then  temper  of  the  people 
toward  the  Mormons,  could  have  been  elected  over  so  adroit  and 
courageous  a  competitor  as  Duncan.  The  death  of  Snyder  proved 
the  triumph  of  the  democracy. 

Besides  the  odious  Mormon  charters  and  the  alleged  intrigues 
and  corrupt  bargains  between  certain  politicians  and  the  prophet, 
the  other  public  questions  of  the  day  were,  a  revival  of  the  work 
on  the  canal,  repeal  of  the  bank  charters,  and  the  claim  of  Wis- 
consin to  14  of  our  northern  counties.  The  position  of  the  new 
democratic  candidate  upon  the  questions  was  variously  and 
oppositely  reported  in  the  public  press  of  different  sections  of 
the  State,  to  be  everywhere  in  harmony  with  the  varying,  but  pre- 
vailing, sentiments  of  the  people.  Much  allowance  ought  to  be 
made,  however,  for  the  statements  of  the  press  during  a  heated 
political  campaign.  Duncan  charged  Ford  during  the  canvass 
with  concealing  his  opinions  on  all  these  questions. 

The  following  are  the  number  of  votes  cast  for  governor  in  1842 : 
For  Thomas  Ford,  46,901;  Joseph  Duncan,  38,584;  Charles  W. 
Hunter,  909.  For  lieutenant  governor:  John  ttoore,  45,567 ;  W. 
H.  Henderson,  38,426;  Frederick  Collins,  905. 

Thomas  Ford  was  born  at  Uniontown,  Pa.,  in  the  year  1800.  He 
was  a  half-brother  to  Oeorge  Forquer,  his  senior  by  six  ye^rs. 
Their  mother,  after  the  death  of  her  first  husband,  married  Bobt. 
Ford,  who,  in  1802  was  killed  in  the  mountains  of  Pennsylvania 
by  Indians.  She  was  left  in  indigent  circumstances,  with  a  large 
family,  mostly  girls.  With  a  view  to  better  her  condition,  she,  in 
1804,  removed  to  Missouri,  where  it  had  been  customary  by  the 
Spanish  goreniment  to  give  laud  to  actual  settlers,  but  upon  her 
arrival  at  St.  Louis  she  found  the  country  ceded  to  the  United 
States,  and  this  liberal  policy,  unlike  as  atpre.sent,  changed  by  the 
new  ownership.  After  some  sickness  to  herself  and  family  she 
finally  removed  to  Illinois,  and  settled  some  three  miles  south  of 
Waterloo,  but  the  following  year  moved  closer  to  the  Mississippi 
bluffs.  Here  the  boys  received  their  first  schooling  under  the 
instructions  of  Mr.  Humphrey,  for  which  they  walked  three 
miles. 

Their  mother,  though  lacking  in  a  thorough  education,  was  a 
woman  of  superior  mental  endowments,  joined  to  energy  and 
determination  of  character.  She  inculcated  in  her  children  those 
high-toned  moral  principles  which  distinguished  her  sons  in  public 
life.  She  exercised  a  rigid  economy  to  provide  her  children  an 
education,  but  George  Forquer,  her  oldest  son,  at  an  early  age  had 
to  quit  school,  to  aid  by  his  labor  in  the  support  of  the  family. 
He  acquired  the  trade  of  a  house-joiner,  afterwanls  became  a 
merchant,  failed,  and  studied  law,  which  his  vigorous  intellect 
enabled  him  to  readily  master  in  spite  of  a  defective  early  educa- 
tion. He  was  determined  and  ambitious,  had  a  good  voice  and 
became  a  fluent  and  elegant  speaker.  He  filled  many  public 
offices ;  was  a  member  of  the  legislature  from  Monroe,  secretary 
of  state  under  Gov.  Coles,  attorney  general,  senator  from  Sanga- 
mon, subsequently  register  of  the  land  office  at  Springfield,  and 
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but  for  his  early  death  would  probably  hare  been  elected  to  the 
United  States  senate.  Joined  to  his  other  intellectual  qualities 
was  rare  merit  as  a  writer.  He  was  of  an  amiable  and  generous 
disposition,  and  was  successful  in  accumulating  a  considerable 
estate.* 

The  younger  brother,  Thomas  Ford,  with  somewhat  better  oppor- 
tunities, received  a  better,  though  limited  common  school,  educa- 
tion. His  mind  gave  early  promise  of  superior  endowments,  with 
an  inclination  for  mathematics.  His  proficiency  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  Hon.  Daniel  P.  Cook,  in  whom  young  Ford  found 
an  efficient  'patron  and  friend.  The  grateM  heart  of  the  protege 
did  not  forget  its  benefactor.  On  page  73  of  his  History  of 
Illinois,  Ford  pays  that  gentleman  such  unwonted  compliments 
as  no  other  of  all  his  public  cotemporaries  receives  at  his  hand. 
Through  Cook,  young  Ford  turned  his  attention  to  the  law,  but 
Forquer,  then  merchandising,  regarding  his  education  defective, 
sent  him  to  the  Transylvania  University,  where  he  remained, 
however,  but  one  term,  owing  to  Forquer's  failure  in  business. 
On  his  return  he  alternated  his  law  reading  with  teaching  school 
for  snpport.  In  1829  Gov.  Edwards  appointed  him  prosecuting 
attorney;  in  1831  he  was  reappointed  by  Gov.  Beynolds;  after  that 
he  was  four  times  elected  a  judge,  by  the  legislature,  without  oppo- 
sition; twice  as  circuit  judge,  judge  of  Chicago,  and  as  associate 
judge  of  the  supreme  court,  when,  in  1841,  that  tribunal  through 
partisan  malice  was  reorganized  by  the  addition  of  five  judges,  all 
democrats.  Ford  was  assigned  to  the  .9th  judicial  circuit,  and  at 
the  time  of  his  nomination  for  governor  was  holding  court  in  Ogle 
county.  He  immediately  resigned  his  ofiice,  accepted  the  nomina- 
tion and  entered  upon  the  canvass.  In  August  he  was  elected 
governor.  The  offices  which  he  held,  although  perhstps  he  was 
willing  enough  to  have  them,  were  unsolicited.  He  received  them 
upon  the  true  Jefterson  principle,  never  to  ask  and  never  to  refuse 
office. 

As  a  lawyer.  Gov.  Ford  stood  deservedly  high,  but  his  cast  of 
intellect  fitted  him  rather  for  a  writer  upon  law  than  a  practicing 
advocate  in  the  courts.  In  the  latter  capacity  he  was  void  of  the 
moving  power  of  eloquence,  so  necessary  to  success.  As  a  judge 
his  written  opinions  are  sound,  lucid  and  able  expositions  of  the 
law.  He  was  a  stranger,  in  practice,  to  the  tact,  skill  and  insinu- 
ating addi*ess  of  the  politician ;  but,  as  we  may  well  infer  from  his 
history,  no  man  of  his  time  had  a  clearer  perception  of  the  wiles 
and  sinuosities  of  that  devious  class  than  he.  Yet  despite  this 
appreciation,  his  confidence  in  the  honest  purposes  of  others, 
joined  to  indecision  or  hesitation  perhaps,  enabled  the  unscrupu- 
lous to  deceive  him,  and  in  the  nondescript  Mormon  war  cause 
him  unwonted  trouble  and  vexation. 

As  a  man.  Governor  Ford  was  plain  in  his  demeanor.t  He 
lacked  that  sanguine  and  determined  boldness  and  decision  of 
character  requisite  to  fit  one  for  a  great  political  leader.    For 

*Reynold*B  Pioneer  Hlstorv. 

(t  It  Is  related  that  after  tne  ezpiratlc>n  of  his  term  of  office,  upon  tlie  oooaoion  of 
the  assemblinff  of  the  legrlslature,  which  always  coMeoted  a  horde  of  greedy  seekers 
for  subordinate  posit  ions  at  the  capitoK  a  waar  pointed  him  out  to  a  certain  **riiiff*'  as  a 
formidable  aspirant  for  door-keeper  of  the  tiouse.  He  was  hunted  up  in  bis  room  at 
the  hotel,  in  tne  small  hours  of  the  niaht,  and  approached  fora  banraln  oroombioation. 
Ondifscovery  the  *'ring'*  felt  mortiiledand  the  ex-governor  perhaps  not  hlffhJy  flat- 
tered, j 
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money  getting  he  cared  little  more  than  would  alSbrd  him  a  decent 
support  and  scarcely  that.  He  accumulated  no  wealth  and  upon 
his  retirement  from  the  gnbematorial  chair  he  resumed  the  practice 
of  the  law.  Gov.  Ford  was  small  of  stature,  slender,  dark  com- 
plexionedy  with  a  profusion  of  black  hair,  sharp  features,  deep  set 
eyes,  a  pointed,  aksquiline  nose,  with  a  decided  twist  to  one  side, 
and  had  a  small  mouth.  His  appearance  was  said  to  be  somewhat 
cynical  and  he  was,  perhaps,  not  without  vindictiveness.  He  was 
by  nature  a  student,  and  the  traits  of  his  mind  fitted  Mm  for  close 
thought }  though  he  lacked  in  imagery,the  gift  of  genius.  He 
had  his  weak  trait  ^  one  besetting  sin  into  which  his  convivial  na- 
ture betrayed  him,. and  which  contributed  to  his  early  death. 

As  an  author  he  deserves  our  special  consideration.  He  has 
left  to  the  State  in  which  he  was  reared,  tmsted  and  honored  with 
the  highest  office  in  the  gift  of  the  people,  and  which  he  dearly 
loved,  a  legacy  in  the  form  of  a  history,  which,  though  but  a  frag* 
ment  comprising  his  own  time,  and  not  topically  arranged,  will  be 
more  and  more  appreciated  with  the  advance  of  years. 

His  writings  show  a  natural  flow  of  compact  and  forcible  thought, 
never  failing  to  convey  the  nicest  sense.  In  tracing  with  his  trench- 
ant pen  the  devious  operations  of  the  professional  politician, 
in  which  he  is  inimitable,  his  text  is  open,  perhaps  to  the  objec- 
tions that  all  his  cotemporaries,  many  of  whom  have  since  had 
their  names  written  high  on  the  scroll  of  national  fame,  were  mere 
politicians,  and  that  he  fails  to  discover  little  else  in  all  their  acts 
and  deeds  than  the  selfish  promptings  for  place,  power,  or  some 
local  benefit.  It  has  been  inferred — indeed  his  book  is  somewhat 
calculated  to  to  leave  such  an  impression  upon  the  mind  of.  the 
reader — ^that  it  was-  dictated  by  spleen,  and  his  enemies  have 
charged  it  to  be  the  jealous  bile  of  disappointed  ambition.  But 
except,  perhaps,  as  to  his  own  administration  this  is  a  mistaken 
view.  J!hat  he  was  an  accurate  observer  of  his  own  times,  and 
that  he  relates  events  truly  and  describes  men  correctly,  may  aside 
from  the  internal  conviction  which  his  book  produces,  be  inferred 
from  the  fact  that  he  wrote  concerning  those  who  survived  him, 
but  who  have  never  contradicted  him. 

The  lieutenant-governor  elect,  John  Moore,  was  born  Septem- 
ber 8,  1793,  in  Lincolnshire,  England.  Bereit  of  parents  at  the 
age  of  20  he  emigrated  to  America.  Sojourning  for  a  while  in  Yir- 
ginia,  he  located  in  Hamilton  county,  Ohio,  and  about  1830  re- 
moved to  Illinois*  settling  permanently  at  Randolph  Grove, 
McLean  county,  wnere  he  pursued  his  vocation  of  wheelright,  a 
trade  which  he  had  learned  in  England.  His  force  of  character 
was  such  that  he  speedily  rose  from  obscurity.  In  1831  he  was 
elected  a  justice  of  the  i)eace;  twice  afterward  to  the  lower  house 
of  the  legislature  and  in  1839  to  the  State  senate.  His  sterling 
qualities  of  head  and  heart  gained  him  distinction  throughout  the 
State,  causing  his  party  to  designate  him  as  its  standani  bearer 
for  lieutenant-governor  in  1842.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  Mexi- 
can war,  animated  by  an  ardent  patriotism  for  the  cause  of  his 
adopted  country,  he  volunteered  in  the  ranks,  was  chosen  lieut. 
colonel  of  the  4th  regiment,  and  participated  in  all  its  active  ser- 
vices. After  that,  by  the  partiality  of  the  people,  he  was  twice 
elected  State  treasurer,  and  in  that  capacity  earned  the  honored 
soubriquet  of  ^'  Honest  John  Moore."  He  was  long  and  favora- 
30 
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biy  known  in  the  State  as  a  consistent  leader  of  the  democracy, 
and  died  Sept.  23d,  1863. 

With  the  advent  of  Governor  Ford's  administration,  he  smns 
up  the  condition  of  the  State  as  follows : 

**  The  domestic  treasury  of  the  State  was  Indebted  for  the  ordinair 
expenses  of  government  to  the  amount  of  about  $313,000.  Auditor's 
warrants  on  the  treasury  were  selling  at  50  per  cent,  discount,  and  tfaHUv 
was  no  money  in  the  treasury  whatever ;  not  even  to  pay  postage  on 
letters.  The  annual  revenues  applicable  to  the  payment  of  ordinary 
expenses  amounted  to  about  $130,000.  The  treasury  was  bankrupt ;  the 
revenues  were  insuiBdent ;  the  people  were  unable  and  unwilling  to 

§av  high  taxes ;  and  the  Htate  had  borrowed  itself  out  of  all  credit ;  a 
ebt  of  near  $10,000,000  had  been  contracted  for  the  canal,  railroads  and 
other  purposes.  The  currency  of  the  State  had  been  annihilated ;  there 
was  not  over  $200,000  or  $300,000  in  good  money  in  the  pockets  of  the 
whole  people,  which  occasioned  a  general  inability  to  pay  taxes.  The 
whole  people  were  indebted  to  the  merchants,  nearly  all  of  whom  were 
indebted  to  the  banks  or  foreign  merchants ;  and  the  banks  owed  every- 
body, and  none  were  able  to  pay.'' 

In  his  message,  the  governor  says : 

^'We  have  suffered  all  the  evils  of  a  depreciated  paper  circulation ; 
the  first  of  which  is  a  great  and  sudden  scarcity  of  money.  The  spede, 
which  ought  to  be  in  circulation,  is  locked  up  in  the  banks ;  a  large 
amount  or  the  depreciated  paper  has  been  purchased  up  and  held  on 
speculation,  and  the  residue  has  just  been  sufiicientto  keep  money  of  a 
better  character  from  coming  among  us.  Consequently,  we  have  been 
left  witiiout  money,  property  has  fallen  unusually  low  in  price,  and  the 
products  of  the  farmer  have  been  almost  unsaleable.  Two  courses  have 
operated  to  prevent  an  increase  of  population  for  a  year  or  two  past ;  one 
is  the  prevident  fear  of  exorbitant  taxes ;  the  other  the  reproach  to 
which  we  are  subject  abroad.  The  remedy  for  this  is  obvious.  Let 
it  be  known  in  the  first  place  that  no  oppressive  and  exterminating  taxa- 
tion is  to  be  resorted  to ;  in  the  second,  we  must  convince  our  creditors 
and  the  world  tbAt  the  disgrace  of  repudiation  is  not  countenanoed 
among  us — that  we  are  honest  and  mean  to  pay  as  soon  as  we  are  able." 

In  the  legislature,  which  came  into  power  simoltaneoasly  with 
Governor  Ford,  there  was  no  party  in  favor  of  taxation  to  pay 
interest  on  tiie  public  debt  Some  wanted  to  make  no  effort  for 
five  or  ten  years,  but  await  he  influx  of  immigrants,  trusting  that 
the  future  might  develope  something  favorable;  all  would  f^l^ly 
yield  up  to  the  holders  of  the  internal  improvement  bonds  the 
public  works  as  far  as  completed,  and  the  lands,  railroad  iron  and 
other  property  purchased  to  carry  forward  the  system,  in  liquida- 
tion of  the  indebtedness,  if  they  would  finish  the  canal,  but  this 
was  impracticable  for  obvious  reasons.  The  great  majority  were 
neither  willing  to  tax  nor  yet  to  repudiate*  Governor  Ford,  in  his 
message,  said:  '^Although  the  elections  in  August  last  were  con- 
ducted with  warmth  on  the  part  of  the  candidates  and  i>eople,  not 
more  than  one  or  two  individuals  were  found  willing  to  ofter  their 
services  upon  principles  of  repudiation,  and  they  were  unsuccess- 
ful."  The  majority  quieted  their  consciences  by  the  adoption  of 
resolutions  recognizing  both  the  moral  and  legal  obligations  to 
pay  interest  and  principal,  but  that  the  present  ability  to  do  so 
was  out  of  the  question.  Outside  there  were  not  wanting  many 
who  were  outspoken  in  favor  of  repudiation,  contending  that 
neither  the  legislature  nor  the  State  financial  agents  possessed  the 
power  to  legally  obligate  the  people  to  the  payment  of  debts  in- 
curred in  a  scheme  of  such  gross  and  reckless  infatuatioTi  as  that 
of  the  iuternaJ  improvement  system  of  the  State. 
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Another  source  of  anxiety  and  trouble  to  thoughtful  and  con- 
servative men,  was  the  prostrate  banks.  They  had  been  for  a  long 
time  odious  to  the  people  on  account  of  their  oft  infirmities.  Any 
extremity  pursued  toward  them  would  meet  the  hearty  approba- 
tion of  the  people,  however  such  course  might  be  detrimental  to 
the  country.  Hence  politicians,  who  look^  only  to  popularity 
with  their  constituents,  were  clamorous  for  the  repeal  of  the  bank 
charters.  Illinois  bonds  in  market  were  worth  only  14  cents  on 
the  dollar  at  the  time.  The  State  owned  bank  stock  to  the  amount 
of  $3,100,000,  which  it  was  urged  b}' the  repudiating  party  should 
be  returned  to  the  banks  in  exchange  for  State  bonds  held  as  col- 
lateral ;  that  the  latter  should  be  forced  upon  the  market  as  assets. 
and  with  the  proceeds  pay  the  debts  of  the  banks.  This  would 
have  further  depressed  Illinois  bonds.  The  bank  stock  was  much 
more  valuable  thau  Sta>te  bonds,  the  bills  of  the  bank  being  worth 
about  50  cents  on  the  dollar,  yet  the  madness  of  the  hour  de- 
manded a  surrender  and  even  exchange. 

These  were  some  of  the  obstacles  in  the  way  of  harmonious  de- 
liberation for  the  best  interests  of  the  Stiate.  But  fertile  brains 
were  immersed  in  thought  to  devise  ways  out  of  the  em- 
barrassing circumstances  under  which  the'State  labored.  The 
canal,  upon  which  work  had  been  longer  continued  than  the  other 
public  works,  was  greatly  advanced,  requiring  ouly  some  $3,000,- 
000  more  to  finish  it  upon  the  first  magnificent  plan.  It  was  now 
pro{K)sed  to  make  of  this  work  a  fulcrum  by  which  to  raise  the 
credit  of  the  State  out  of  its  slough  of  despond.  And  as  some 
sort  of  canal  was  better  than  none,  it  was  further  proposed  to  fin- 
ish the  remainder  of  it  by  abandoning  the  deep  cut  for  the  shallow, 
which  could  be  accomplished  at  about  half  the  price,  or  $1,600,- 
000.  The  completion  of  the  canal  would  inspire  confidence  abroail, 
uivite  emigration,  and  revive  the  drooping  energies  of  the  people 
at  home.  The  plan  was  to  induce  the  canal  bondholders  to  ad- 
vance this  amount  on  the  pledge  of  the  canal,  its  lands  and  reve- 
nues, as  a  first  mortgage,  postponing  all  creditors  who  should 
refuse  to  contribute  until  the  former  were  reimbursed.  It  seems 
that  Justin  Butterfteld,  an  eminent  lawyer  of  Chicago,  was  entitled 
to  the  credit  of  suggesting  this  plan,  which,  after  a  brief  delay, 
proved  successful.  He  first  mentioned  it  to  Arthur  Bronson,  a 
heavy  operator  in  Illinois  stocks,  and  a  large  landholder  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  State,  who  was  on  a  visit  to  Chicago,  in  the 
summer  of  1842,  looking  after  his  interests.  Mr.  Butterfield  fur- 
ther imbued  Mr.  Michael  Kyan  with  this  idea,  and  the  latter,  when 
shortly  after  in  New  York,  enlisted  Mr.  David  Leavitt,  Mr.  Bron- 
son, and  other  operators  in  Illinois  stocks,  both  in  London  and 
New  York,  in  the  scheme.  The  plan  received  definite  shape  from 
these  financiers,  and  upon  tlie  meeting  of  the  legislature,  Decem- 
ber, 1842,  awaited  the  sanction  of  that  body. 

But  the  more  absorbing  question  of  repealing  the  bank  charters 
and  winding  up  those  institutions,  bo<led  evil  to  the  success  of 
the  new  canal  loan,  even  if  the  bill  to  convey  the  canal  in  trust 
for  the  advance  of  $1,600,000,  did  become  a  law.  The  financial 
embarrassments  of  the  State  would  probably  liecome  involved  in 
an  inextricable  coil,  to  disentangle  which  would  consume  years  of 
time.  There  was  a  question  of  law  as  to  the  vested  rights  of  the 
banks  under  their  charters,  which  they  asserted  their  determina- 
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tioD  to  contests  witli  all  the  law's  dela}*  tliat  the  IJDited  States 
courts  afforded,  if  forcible  liquidation  was  attempted.  In  the 
meantime,  their  assets  would  be  absorbed  in  litigation  or  squan- 
dered by  villainous  officials.  It  would,  besides,  produce  mistrust 
and  a  want  of  confidence  in  the  minds  of  capitalists  abroad,  upon 
whom  we  depended  for  the  new  loan  to  complete  the  canaJ.  If 
the  bank  charters  could  be  repealed  and  banking  corporations 
arbitrarily  crushed,  what  guarrantee  was  there  that  a  succeeding 
legislature  would  not  treat  the  new  canal  company  the  same 
way! 

Gov.  Ford,  for  the  best  interests  of  the  State,  determined  upon 
a  just  compromise  with  the  banks,  and  labored  earnestly  to  that 
end.  But  with  the  convening  of  the  legislature,  the  retiring 
executive,  Gov  Garlin,  (says  Ford),  ^^recommended  repeal  in  his 
valedictory  message.  When  he  first  came  to  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment he  showed  me  his  message,  recommending  wise,  just,  and 
honorable  measures  to  the  banks.  *  He  also  showed  me  what  he 
had  prepared  on  the  subject  of  repeal,  assuring  me  that  he  had 
decided  not  to  put  it  in.  But  shortly  afterwards,  some  of  the 
ultraists  got  a  hold  of  him,  and  induced  him  to  alter  his  message, 
by  recommending  repeal.  This  recommendation  embarrassed  me 
then,  and  has  embarrassed  me  ever  since.  Here  was  a  respecta- 
ble recommendation  of  something  more  ultra  than  I  thought  was 
warranted  by  the  best  interests  of  the  State.  It  gave  countenance 
to  the  ultraists ;  they  could  rally  around  it,  win  a  character  for 
stem  and  inflexable  democrats.  It  at  once  put  them  ahead  of  the 
new  governor  and  his  friends."  As  a  further  source  of  opposition 
to  the  banks,  Gk>v.  Foird  continues :  ^^There  was  quite  a  party 
out  of  the  legislature,  expectants  of  office  and  others,  who 
hoi>ed  that  if  the  banks  were  repealed  out  of  existence  and 
put  into  forcible  liquidation,  some  of  them  might  be  ap{>oint- 
ed  commissioners  and  put  in  charge  of  their  specie  and  efLects. 
It  was  known  that  if  the  bank  debts  were  paid  pro  rata,  a  large 
amount  of  specie  would  remain  on  hand  for  a  year  or  more,  the 
use  of  which  could  be  made  profitable  in  the  meantime.  Then 
there  were  to  be  bank  attorneys  and  agents  in  collecting  and 
securing  debts }  and  the  whole  would  furnish  a  handsome  picking 
for  the  buzzards  and  vultures  who  hang  about  lobbies  and  sur- 
round legislatures.  As  for  myself,  I  decided  at  once  in  favor  of  a 
compromise ;  and  I  gave  notice  to  all  these  greedy  expectants  of 
office,  who  were  hanging  around  with  eyes  straining  to  devour 
their  substance,  that  if  the  banks  were  repealed,  and  the  appoint- 
ment of  commissioners  was  vested  in  me,  none  of  them  could 
expect  an  appointment.    This  I  know  cooled  some  of  them." 

The  governor,  who  labored  under  a  greater  apprehension  in  re- 
gard to  the  power  of  the  ultra  anti-bank  party  than  there  was 
perhaps  any  call  for,  drafted  the  bank  bill  himself,  giving  it 
rather  a  higher  sounding  title  than  its  provisions  deserved  or  its 
effects  would  warrant,  namely  '^an  act  to  diminish  the  State  debt 
and  put  the  State  bank  into  liquidation."  The  officers  of  the  bank 
were  well  apprised  of  its  provisions  and  had  agreed  to  them.  ^^It 
was  then,"  says  the  governor,  ^^shown  to  Mr.  McClemand,  chair- 
man of  the  finance  committee.  Gen.  Shields,  Judge  Douglas,  and 
myself,  were  invited  to  be  present  at  the  meeting.  I  was  desirous 
of    having  the  bill  introduced  as  a  democratic   measure,  and 
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for  this  reason  the  whi^  of  the  committee  were  not  invited 
to  be  present.  The  project  was  stated  to  the  committee,  and  all 
the  members  agreed  to  it  bat  one,  and  he  was  soon  argued  out  of 
his  objections  by  Judge  Douglas.  The  next  day  it  was  introduced 
into  the  lower  house  as  a  report  from  the  finance  committee.' 
This  circumstance  put  Mr.  McClemaud  in  the  position  of  being 
its  principal  advocate ;  and  it  was  soon  known  to  be  a  favorite 
measure  of  the  new  administration."  It  met  with  general  favor 
among  the  members. 

The  opposition  to  it  came  mainly  from  the  outside  exx)ectant8 
of  office  in  winding  up  the  concern.  Says  Ford :  **Lyman  lYum- 
bull,  secretary  of  State,  put  himself  at  the  head  of  this  opposition. 
In  taking  this  ground,  Mr.  Trumbull  was  probably  less  influenced 
by  a  hope  of  pecuniaiy  advantages  to  himself,  than  by  a  desire  to 
serve  his  Mends,  to  be  considered  a  thorough-going  party  man, 
and  by  a  hatred  of  McGlernand  and  Shields,  who  both  favored 
the  roeajsnre.* 

^^As  soon  as  McGlernand  took  his  position  on  the  bank  question, 
Trumbull  arrayed  himself  in  opposition.  He  pretended  that 
McClemand's  measure  was  not  sufficiently  democratic ;  in  fact, 
that  nothing  could  be  democratic  in  relation  to  the  banks  but  to 
tear  them  up  and  destroy  them  root  and  branch,  and  he  hoped  to 
fasten  upon  McGlernand  the  imputation  of  being  a  ^^  milk  and 
water  democrat,'  and  thus  lower  Imn  in  the  estimation  of  the  party. 
At  the  instance  of  Ebenezer  Peck,  clerk  of  the  supreme  court,  and 
others,  he  put  up  a  notice  that  he  would  address  the  lobby  on  the 
subject,  in  the  evening  after  the  legislature  had  adjourned.  Most 
of  the  members  attended  to  hear  his  discourse. 
*^The  next  day  McGlernand,  who  possessed  a  kind  of  bold  and 
denunciatory  eloquence,  came  down  upon  Trumbull  and  his  con- 
federates in  a  speech  in  the  house,  which  for  argument,  eloquence, 
and  statesmanship  was  far  superior  to  Trumbull's.  This  speech 
silenced  all  opposition  thereafter  to  the  bill  in  the  house.  The  out- 
door opposition,  after  this,  forseeing  signal  defeat  in  the  house, 
turned  their  attention  to  the  ^nate.  •  •  •  Trumbull  took  his 
stand  in  the  lobby  and  sent  in  amendments  of  eveiy  sort,  to  be 
proposed  by  Grain,  of  Washington,  Gatlin,  of  St  Glair,  and  others. 
The  mode  of  attack  was  to  load  it  down  with  obnoxious  amend- 
ments, so  as  to  make  it  odious  to  its  authors ;  and  Trumbull  openly 
boasted  that  the  bill  would  be  so  altered  and  amended  in  the  sen- 
ate that  the  framers  in  the  house  would  not  know  their  own  bant- 
ling when  it  came  back  to  tliem.    From  this  moment  I  determined 

t*  * 'His  quarrel  with  MoClernand  sprunar  out  of  his  appointment  to  the  office  of  sec- 
retary of  State  two  years  before.  SfoClemand  was  a  member  of  the  leirlslature  In 
1838^  out  not  belnir  an  applicant  then,  Juusre  Doufflas  was  appointed  at  the  beginning 
ot  the  session  without  opposition.  But  when  Douglas  was  elected  a  Judge  of  the  su- 
preme court,  toward  the  end  of  the  session,  McGlernand  incited  his  friends  to  get  up 
in  his  favor  a  strong  recommendation  from  the  members  of  the  legislature  for  tne  va- 
cant ollloe.  •  •  •  Qov.  Garlin  had  already  allowed  the  members  of  the  legisla- 
tareaodbis  politioal  friends  to  dictate  to  him  the  appointment  of  MoClernand  on  a 
former  occasion  He  had  lately  yielded  to  similar  dictation  In  the  appointment  of 
Douglas  in  oppoeltlon  to  his  own  wishes,  for  he  had  previously  promised  the  office  to 
Isaac  N  Horns,  of  Quinoy.  [He]  subsequently  used  his  influence  with  the  legislature 
to  get  Morris  eleotea  to  toe  office  of  president  of  the  board  of  canal  commissioners. 
^t  this  contest  between  McGlernand  and  Trumbull  took  place  at  the  close  of  the  ses- 
sion, when  the  governor  had  nothing  more  to  hope  or  fear  from  ttiat  legislature.  *  * 
Trumbull  was  nominated  to  the  senate  :  and  McGlernand  and  Shields  as  immediately 
went  to  work  In  that  body  to  procure  the  rejection  of  his  appointment.  They  came 
within  a  vote  or  two  of  defeating  his  nomination .  Ever  since  then  there  has  been  no 
good  feeling  between  McGlernand  and  Trumbull  .**^Ford's  History. 
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to  remove  Trambull  from  the  office  of  secretary  of  State,  [which 
was  done].  The  obnoxious  amendments  were  rejected,  and  the 
bill  passed  by  a  large  majority,  and  was  approved  by  the  conncil 
of  revision.  Judge  Douglas,  notwithstanding  he  had  advised  the 
measure  before  the  finance  committee,  voted  against  it  in  council. 
[The  bill  passed  the  house  by  107  for  to  4  against.]  A  bill 
somewhat  similar,  passed  in  relation  to  the  Shawneetown  bank. 
By  these  two  bills  the  domestic  treasury  of  the  State  was  at  once 
relieved,  and  another  debt  of  $2,306,000  was  extinguished  imme- 
diately. 

'^The  legislature  at  this  session  also  passed  laws  for  the  sale  of 
State  lands  and  property;  for  the  reception  of  the  distributive 
share  of  the  State  in  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  the  public  lands ; 
for  the  redemption  of  interest  bonds  hypothecated  to  Macalister 
and  Stebbins,  and  for  a  loan  of  $1,600,000  to  complete  the  Illinois 
and  Michigan  canal.  By  these  various  laws  provision  was  made 
for  the  reduction  of  the  State  debt  to  the  amount  of  eight  or  nine 
millions  of  dollars.  *  *  From  this  moment  the  affairs  of  the 
State  began  to  brighten  and  improve.  Auditor's  warrants  rose  to 
85  and  90  per  cent.  State  bonds  rose  from  14  to  20,  30  and  40 
per  cent  The  banks  began  to  pay  out  their  specie,  and  within 
three  months  time  the  currency  was  restored,  confidence  was  in- 
creased in  the  prospects  of  the  State,  and  the  tide  of  emigration 
was  once  more  directed  to  Illinois."* 

But  the  new  canal  loan  of  $1,600,000  met  with  delay  in  its  ne- 
gotiation. European  capitalists  were  well  disposed  toward  it,  but 
there  was  no  reliable  evidence  placed  before  them  as  to  the  value 
of  the  canal ;  nor  were  they  willing  to  take  the  loan  without 
^ome  evidence  of  public  faith  and  recognition  of  the  obligation  of 
the  State,  and  some  legislation  for  taxation  to  make  at  least  a  be- 
ginning to  pay  interest  on  the  public  debt. 

In  his  message  to  the  legislature  of  1844-6,  therefore.  Gov. 
Ford  recommended  taxation.  In  September  preceding,  however, 
Mr.  William  S.  Wait,  of  Bond  county,  through  his  published  let- 
ter to  the  governor  against  taxation,  had  already  afforded  him  an 
opjiortunity  to  make  known  his  views  in  a  public  letter  written  in 
reply,  which  did  great  credit  to  his  sentiments  of  honor  and  ca- 
pacity as  a  sagacious  statesman.  It  gained  a  wide  circulation  and 
produced  so  favorable  an  effect  in  Europe  as  to  immediately  cause 
the  completion  of  the  subscription  to  the  loan.  The  State  revenue 
was  derived  from  a  land  tax,  a  portion  of  which  had  l)een  in  1827 
diverted  to  the  counties  then  generally  in  debt,  to  aid  them  toward 
the  erection  of  court-houses  and  jails,  which  had  long  since  been 
built,  and  the  governor  in  his  message  says : 

'*  Tills  land  tax  ought  to  be  resumed  to  the  State  treasury.  Frequent 
attempts  have  been  made  to  elTect  this,  but  without  success.  The  obiec- 
tion  has  always  been  that  there  was  more  land  taxable  in  the  old  than 
in  the  new  part  of  the  State,  and  that  the  measure  would  be  unequal. 
[Under  the  compact  with  congress  in  the  enabling  act  of  1S18,  lands 
were  not  to  be  taxed  till  five  years  after  their  entry.]  1  would  reeom* 
mend  that  the  additional  revenue  thus  derived,  and  such  additional 
tax  as  the  legislature  In  Its  wisdom  will  provide  for,  be  formed  into  a 
fiind,  the  proceeds  and  increase  of  which  shall  be  sacred  and  dedicated 
to  the  extinction  of  a  portion,  however  small  at  first,  of  the  interest  on 
the  public  debt.    Whatever  we  do  in  this  way,  ought  to  have  the  great- 
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est  permanency.  *  *  And  thus  by  setting  a  limit  to  the  fears  and 
imaginations  of  men  in  relation  to  the  huge  phantom  of  expeoted  taxes, 
we  might  reasonably  calculate  to  restore  ourselves  in  the  estimation  of 
manlkind,  turn  the  tide  of  emigration  again  into  our  country,  accom- 
panied by  wealth  and  intelligence." 

Bat  from  various  canses  quite  an  opposition  had  been  raised  to 
the  administration.  This  grew  out  of  the  ^^  Merman  war,"  and 
the  jealousies  of  political  aspirants.  Two  bank  oommissioners,  a 
secretary  of  state,  three  judges  of  the  supreme  court,  and  a  U.  S. 
senator  had  been  appointed.  For  these  offices  there  were  many 
applicants,  and  the  disappointed  ones  joined  their  influence  to  op- 
pose the  administration  measures.  Many  charges  were  brought 
against  the  administration  and  an  investigatiug  committee  was 
appointed,  which,  whUe  it  made  a  thorougli  inquisition  of  the  ex- 
ecutive offices  and  found  nothing  amiss,  still  did  not  possess  the 
magnanimity  to  mf^e  any  report  at  all — ^^the  newest  way  of  dis* 
crediting  an  administration,"  which  ought  to  be  patented,  says  his 
excellency. 

The  main  administration  measure  at  this  session  was  a  supple- 
mental canal  bill,  and  to  provide  for  paying  a  portion  of  the  inter- 
est on  the  State  debt.  It  provided  for  a  transfer  of  1  mill  from 
the  county  to  the  State  tax,  so  as  to  make  the  State  tax  3  mill^ 
the  latter  to  remain  permanent,  and  together  with  all  surplus 
moneys  in  the  treasury  constitute  an  '^  Interest  Fund,"  to  be  sa- 
credly set  apart  for  the  payment  of  interest  on  the  public  debt. 
The  bill  giving  to  the  foreign  bondholders  two  canal  trustees  and 
to  the  State  but  one,  afterwards  divided  and  passed  in  two  laws, 
was  prepared  in  accordance  with  the  propositions  of  the  foreign 
creditors,  as  made  by  the  Boston  committee,  Governor  Davis,  of 
Massachusetts,  and  Mr.  Leavitt,  of  l^ew  York,  being  present 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  session. 

Besides  disaftected  democrats,  a  strenuous  effort  was  made 
to  array  the  whig  parly  in  opposition  to  this  measure.  To  tliis 
end  a  secret  meeting  of  the  whig  leaders  was  called  to  form  a 
coalition  with  the  southern  democrats.  But  to  these  intrigues, 
fraught  with  mischief  to  the  credit  and  prosperity  of  the  State, 
Judge  Stephen  T.  Logan,  of  Springfield,  N.  D.  Strong,  of  Alton, 
and  other  whigs,  set  their  faces  as  steel ;  and  in  the  house  these 
machinations  met  with  signal  defeat,  the  bill  passing  by  some  20 
majority.  In  the  senate,  after  a  substitue  offered  by  Edwards  and 
amendments  by  Worthingtou  and  Constable,  (whigs,)  all  tending 
toils  defeat,  were  voted  down,  that  body  refused  to  order  the  bill 
to  a  third  reading — 19  to  22.  Kow  followed  much  parliamentary 
manuevering,  and  charges  of  bribery  and  corruption  were  freely 
made. 

'^The  vote  on  the  bill  in  the  senate  being  reconsidered,  it  was 
referred  to  a  select  committee,  together  with  another  bill  of  an 
important  character,  which  had  already  passed  the  house  of  rep- 
resentatives. It  was  known  that  one  senator  would  not  vote  for 
the  tax  and  the  canal  both  in  the  same  bill.  By  their  connection 
the  tax  was  made  to  appear  as  a  local  measure,  intended  only  for 
the  benefit  of  the  north.  The  committee,  therefore,  divided  the 
bill.  They  struck  out  of  the  canal  bill  all  that  related  to  a  tax, 
and  the3'  struck  out  all  of  the  bill  referred  with  it,  and  inserted 
the  taxing  part  in  that.^  And  these  two  bills  being  now  reported 
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back  to  the  senate,  the  senate  concurred  in  their  passage  as  thus 
amended.  They  were  sent  back  to  the  house  the  same  hour  for 
concurrence,  which  was  given ;  and  thus  tbese  important  meas- 
ures passed  into  laws ;  or  rather  they  wabbled  through  the  legis- 
lature. To  Thomas  M.  Kilpatrick^  senator  from  Scott,  is  due  the 
honor  of  the  good  management  m  the  senate,  in  dividing  and 
amending  the  measure,  and  thus  securing  its  passage.  I  give  the 
facts,  curious  as  they  may  appear,  to  illustrate  the  fertile  genius  of 
western  men,  and  as  a  specimen  of  the  modes  of  legislation  in  a 
new  country.''* 

Thus  was  shown  a  recognition  of  our  obligation  to  pay  the  pub- 
lic debt,  and  a  willingness  to  contribute  to  do  so  as  far  aa  lay  in 
our  power.  This,  too,  at  a  period  of  sore  trial  to  tlie  people  of  the 
State.  For  the  two  preceding  seasons  the  crops  had  beeji  a  par- 
tial failure:  the  unprecedented  freshets  of  the  Mississippi,  the 
Illinois  and  many  other  streams  in  the  State,  in  1844,  had  de- 
stroyed a  large  amount  of  property,  and  laid  waste  many  a  home- 
stead ;  and  an  unusual  amount  of  sickness  had  not  only  followed 
in  the  wake  of  the  floods,  but  generally  pervaded  the  country. 

Another  <^  Hard  Times"  measure,  adopted  at  this  session,  was 
the  reduction  of  interest  to  6  i)er  cent.  During  the  flush  times, 
I)rior  to  1840,  when  money  was  abundant  and  unlimited,  the  peo- 
ple overtraded  themselves,  and,  finally,  on  settlement',  gave  their 
promissory  notes,  bearing  12  per  ceiit  interest,  which  they  did 
rather  than  be  sued  and  have  their  property  sold  under  execution. 
U'he  reader  will  have  noticed  that  for  twenty -five  years  the  ten- 
dency of  legislation  in  Illinois,  and  indeed  all  western  states,  a 
tendency  not  yet  arrested,  was  to  favor  the  debtor  classes. 

At  the  close  of  Gov.  Ford's  administration,!  we  find  the  domes- 
tic debt  for  the  ordinary  expenses  of  tJie  State  government  to  be 
only  $31,212,  instead  of  $313,000  as  when  he  came  into  office ; 
now,  without  the  sum  due  from  the  general  government  to  the 
school  fund  being  paid,  there  was  in  the  treasury  $9,260,  when  at 
that  time  it  did  not  contain  enough  to  pay  postage  on  a  letter ;  now, 
auditor's  warrants  were  worth  over  90  cents  on  the  dollar,  Uien, 
not  50 ;  now,  people  were  in  the  main  out  of  debt,  then  they  were 
overwhelmed  with  private  liabilities.  The  banks  had  been  put 
into  liquidation  and  gradually  wound  up,  their  depreciated  circu- 
lation retired  and  replaced  by  a  reasonable  abundance  of  sj^ecie 
and  the  issues  of  solvent  banks  from  other  States.  By  exchang- 
ing the  bank  stock  of  the  State  for  the  bonds^  and  the  sale  of 
public  property-,  about  $3,000,000  of  the  public  debt  had  been 
extinguished ;  and  by  the  canal,  then  promising  to  be  completed 
within  the  next  year,  some  $5,000,000  more  were  effectually  pro- 
vided for  in  the  enhanced  value  of  the  canal  property,  and  the 
fact  of  its  conveyance  in  trust  to  the  foreign  canal  bond  holders : 
being  a  reduction  of  some  $8,000,000,  extinguished  and  provided 
for,  during  Gk>v.  Fords'  administration,  notwithstanding  itsbegin- 
ing  under  circumstances  the  most  adverse  and  unpromising.  The 
State,  which  for  years  before  had  been  overwhelmed  with  debt; 
which  had  not  for  4  years  paid  even  interest  on  its  bonds,  and 
loth  to  even  recognize  its  public  debt ;  which  was  on  the  brink  of 
repudiations-discredited  throughout  the  civilized  world,  had  dur- 
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ing  his  administration  its  credit  greatly  restored,  and  was  enabled 
to  borrow  Sl^dOOyOOO  to  complete  the  canal.  It  now  had  a  popnla* 
tion  of  abont  700,000,  and  the  1^  mill  tax  to  be  exclusively  ap- 
plied as  interest  on  the  public  debt,  would  yield  for  the  year 
1846,  $125,000.  With  the  dissipation  of  the  clouds  of  threatening 
dishonor,  emigration,  with  an  increasing  tide,  again  sought 
our  lands  for  homes,  and  population  was  augmenting  faster 
than  at  any  previous  time.  The  list  of  taxable  property,  and 
the  aggregate  wealth  of  the  State,  was  rapidly  on  the  increase. 
From  t£e  people  here,  erst  so  anxious  to  sell  out  and  depart  the 
State,  the  terrors  of  high  taxation  had  been  removed,  and  now 
when  opportunity  to  seU  and  leave  was  almost  daily  presented, 
they  were  content  to  remain.  The  reputation  of  Illinois  before 
the  civilized  world,  now  stood  forth  almost  without  spot  or  blem- 
ish, the  peer  in  honor  and  credit  of  any  in  the  sisterhood  of 
States.  The  year  1845  was  the  turning  point  in  her  financial  em- 
barrassments, and  marks  the  beginning  of  her  since  unabated 
prosperity  and  march  to  greatness. 

"We  may  date  the  commencement  of  our  returning  prosperity 
to  the  passage  of  that  law^ — the  law  requiring  the  banks  of  this 
State  to  put  their  affairs  in  process  of  gradual  liquidation — says 
Gov.  French  in  his  inaugund  message.  This  law,  we  have  seen, 
was  conceived  by  the  brain  and  drafted  by  the  hand  of  Gov. 
Ford  himself;  through  his  a<lmirable  letter  in  reply  to  W.  S. 
Wait,  of  Bond  county,  our  foreign  creditors  took  heart  and  sub- 
scribed the  money  for  the  completion  of  the  canal ;  he  had  the 
courage  to  recommend  taxation,  and  suggested  the  permanant 
tax  or  "interest  fund"  bill,  which  after  a  severe  struggle  became  a 
law.  We  see  thus  the  directing  finger  6f  Gov.  Ford  in  every  im- 
portant measure  which  aided  in  restoring  the  credit  of  the  State, 
and  snatching  it  from  the  jaws  of  repudiation  and  dishonor. 
And  this  was  done,  not  with  the  united  suppoit  of  his  own  party 
friends,  but  in  the  face  of  their  many  intrigues,  jealousies  and 
party  machinations.  Illinois  was  most  fortunate  in  securing  his 
services  for  its  helm  of  State  at  this  critical  juncture  of  her  finan- 
cial career;  and  jwsterity  will  ever  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  him 
for  his  clear  insight  ijito  the  condition  of  her  aflaii^s,  the  meas- 
ures which  his  genius  brought  forward  for  her  extrication,  and  the 
fidelity  with  which  he  discharged  the  high  trust  reposed  in  him  at 
tills  crisis  in  her  history.  In  his  valedictory  message  he  says: 
"Without  having  indulged  in  wasteful  or  extravagant  habits  of 
living,  I  retire  from  o£Bce  poorer  than  I  came  in ;  and  go  to  pri- 
vate life  with  a  full  detehnination  not  to  seek  again  any  place  in 
the  government  Gov.  Ford  died,  Nov.  2d,  1850,  at  Peoria,  in 
very  indigent  circumstances. 


GhaptebXL. 
THE  ILLINOIS  AND  MICHIGAN  CANAL. 
TridU  and  Troubles  Incident  to  its  Construction, 


The  importance  of  a  canal  connecting  the  waters  of  Lake  Mich- 
igan and  those  of  the  Illinois  river,  and  thence  by  other  navigable 
streams  hundredsmiles  in  extent  to  the  Oulf  of  Mexico,  was  at  a 
very  early  time  appreciated,  and  its  consummation  fondly  cherished. 
The  French  traders  and  voyageurs  in  their  explorations  of  Uie 
west,  between  one  and  two  centuries  since,  parsed  with  their  boats 
from  Lake  Michigan  into  the  Des  Plaines  at  some  seasons  of  the 
year,  via  the  Calumet  river  and  lake.  Hie  portage  between  the 
south  branch  of  the  Chicago  river  and  the  Des  Plaines  was  only 
some  five  or  six  miles.  Until  the  artificial  connection  between  the 
waters  of  Lake  Michigan  and  the  Illinois  river  ^  as  practically 
essayed,  it  was  regarded  as  of  easy  accomplishment;  but  the  facts 
have  shown  the  contrary.  The  canal,  which  in  1825  and  prior  was 
estimated  at  $640,000,  has  first  and  last,  including  the  Chicago 
deepening  for  sanitary  purposes,  cost  near  twenty  times  that 
sum. 

During  the  war  of  1812,  with  the  massacre  at  the  month  of  the 
Chicago,  and  the  retreat  of  the  savages  westward,  national  atten- 
tion was  first  directed  to  the  importance  of  this  work,  and  the 
president  in  his  message  in  1814  brought  the  subject  to  the  atteu- 
of  congress,  and  a  select  committee  reported  it  as  '^the  great  work 
of  the  age,"  for  both  military  and  commercial  purposes.  -'In 
1810,"  says  Gov.  Edwards,  who  was  one  of  the  commissioners,  '*  a 
tract  of  land  bounded  on  Lake  Michigan,  including  Chicago  and 
extending  to  the  Illinois  river,  was  obtained  from  the  Indians,  for 
the  puri)08e  of  opening  a  canal  communication  between  the  lake 
and  the  river.  *  *  I  personally  know  that  tiie  Indians  were 
induced  to  believe  that  the  opening  of  the  canal  would  be  very 
advantageous  to  them,  and  that,  under  authorized  expectations 
that  this  would  be  done,  they  ceded  the  land. for  a  trifle.**  In 
1817,  Major  Long  made  a  report  to  congress  that  <<a  canal,  uniting 
the  waters  of  the  Illinois  river  with  those  of  Lake  Michigiein,  may 
be  considered  the  first  in  importance  of  any  in  this  quarter  of  the 
country,  and  the  construction  would  be  attended  with  very  little 
expense  compared  with  the  magnitude  of  the  object."  Another 
report  favorable  to  the  canal  was  at  that  time  made  by  Bichard 
Graham  and  Chief  Justice  PhilUps,  of  this  State.t  In  1819,  Mr. 
Calhoun,  secretary  of  war,  directed  the  attention  of  congress  to  the 
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canal  on  account  of  its  imxK>rtance  for  military  purposes.*  In 
1822  congress  authohzed  this  State  to  construct  the  canal  through 
the  public  lands,  granting  for  the  purpose  a  strip  of  ground  90 
feet  in  width  on  both  sides  of  it,  and  reserving  the  lands  through 
which  it  might  pass  from  sale  until  further  direction.  It  was  to  be 
commenced  within  three  and  completed  within  twelve  years.  To 
the  State  was  given  the  privilege  of  taking  from  the  government 
laud,  material  for  its  construction.  Upon  this  slender  beginning 
congress  subsequently  enlarged  considerably. 

In  1818,  Gov.  Bond,  in  his  message,  strongly  recommended  the 
construction  of  the  canal;  Governor  Coles,  four  years  later,  did  the 
same,  and  every  governor  of  the  State  espoused  its  cause.  Ko 
sectional  question  was  made  of  it  for  many  years.  The  legislature, 
at  the  session  of  18^2-3,  appointed  a  board  of  canal  commissoners 
"to  make  or  cause  to  be  made,  estimates,  etc.,  for  completing  said 
canal,"  and  report  to  the  next  general  assembly.  Emanuel  J. 
West,  Erastus  Brown,  Theopilus  W.  Smith,  Thomas  Sloe,  jr.,  and 
Samuel  Alexander  were  appointed  commissioners.  The  board 
employed  Bene  Paul,  of  St.  Lous,  and  Justine  Post,  as  engineers 
to  survey  the  route  and  make  out  the  estimates.  They  reportc»d 
the  route  highly  practicable  and  estimated  the  cost  of  the  work  at 
from  $640,000  to  not  exceeding  $716,110.71,  which  has  proven  to 
be  very  wide  of  the  mark.  The  examination  was  supei-ficial  and 
no  idea  was  formed  of  the  amount  of  rock  excavation  which 
afterwards  provod  so  formidable.  These  preliminary  steps  cost  the 
State  $10,589.87.t 

By  act  of  Jan.  19, 1825,  the  ^^  Illinois  and  Michigan  Canal  Asso- 
ciation," with  a  capital  of  $1,000,000  was  incorporated.  The  com- 
pany was  to  build  and  complete  the  canal  within  10  year's  time ; 
to  receive  for  its  own  use  and  benefit  all  the  public  lands  which  the 
United  States,  States,  or  individuals  might  donate  in  aid  of  the 
undertaking,  and  the  tolls  for  50 years  after  its  completion;  at  the 
expiration  of  which  time  the  canal  and  all  its  unsold  lands  were  to 
be  turned  over  to  the  State  and  the  total  sum  expended  in  its  con- 
struction, with  6  per  cent  interest,  was  to  be  paid. 

The  act^  after  its  passage,  incurred  the  streimous  opposition  of 
the  Hon.  Daniel  P.  Cook,  our  only  member  in  congress.  A  grant 
of  land  for  the  construction  of  tiie  canal,  upon  the  ground  of  its 
national  character,  was  then  with  some  degree  of  confidence  look- 
ed forward  to  during  the  administration  of  Mr.  Adams.  The 
House  committee,  through  Mr.  Cook,  had  made  a  favorable  re- 
port upon  it.  But  the  act  of  the  legislature,  by  which  any  bonus 
to  aid  ihe  work,  was  in  advance  turned  over  to  a  corporation  of 
pHvate  individuals,  would  probably  defeat  the  measure  in  con- 
gress. Mr.  Cook  published  a  long  address  to  his  constituents, 
under  date  of  Oct  28,  1825,  forcibly  attacking  the  canal  policy  of 
the  State;  urging  the  legislature  to  resume  its  possession  and  re- 
peal the  diarter  before  any  work  was  commenced,  and  the  claim 
of  vested  rights  should  be  set  up.  He  demanded  '^that  the  rich 
harvest  whidi  it  was  destined  to  yield,  should  go  into  the  treas- 
ure of  the  State ;"  and  declared  '^that  in  less  than  30  years  it 
would  relieve  thc^  people  from  the  payment  of  tax«s,  and  even 
leave  a  surplus  to  be  applied  to  other  works  of  public  utility.'' 

*Vol.  4  Pub.  Doe.  15  ConirreM^Sd  seMlon. 
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These  hopeful  predictions  have  not  been  fulfilled.  So  sangnine 
was  he,  that  to  raise  capital  to  build  the  canal,  he  was  ready  to 
sell  or  pledge  a  million  acres  of  the  school  lands  to  carry  forward 
the  work.  But  no  stock  was  ever  subscribed  by  the  ^^canal  asso- 
ciation f  the  incorporators  voluntarily  surrendered  their  charter 
and  the  act  was  repealed. 

This  obstacle  out  of  the  way,  the  legislature,  at  the  special  ses- 
sion of  January,  1826,  called  by  acting  Gov.  Hubbard,  transmitted 
to  congress  a  very  able  memorial,  drifted  by  Mr.  Bussell,  of  Bond, 
|>raying  aid  for  the  canal.  We  quote  two  sentences :  ^^The  con- 
struction of  the  canal,  uniting  the  waters  of  Lake  Michigan  with 
the  Illinois  river,  will  form  an  important  addition  to  the  great  con- 
necting links  in  the  chain  of  internal  nav^kgation,  which  win 
effectually  secure  the  indissoluble  union  of  the  confederate  mem- 
bers of  this  great  and  powerful  republic.  By  the  completion  of 
this  great  and  valuable  work,  the  connection  between  the  north 
and  south,  the  east  and  west,  would  be  strengthened  by  the  ties 
of  commercial  intercourse  and  social  neighborhood,  and  the  union 
of  States  bid  defiance  to  internal  commotion,  sectional  jealonsy, 
and  foreign  invasion." 

The  memorial,  together  with  the  efforts  of  our  delegation  in 
congress.  Cook  (in  the  house,)  and  Kane  and  Thomas  (in  the  sen- 
ate), but  notably  the  first  named,  whose  genial  influence  and  un- 
tiring labors  in  this  behalf  have  placed  the  State,  and  particulaiy 
Chicago,  under  lasting  obligation  to  his  memory,  produced  a 
favorable  effect,  and  congress  by  act  of  March  2d,  1827,  grant- 
ed to  the  State  of  Illinois  <^for  the  purpose  of  aiding  her  in 
opening  a  canal  to  connect  the  waters  of  the  Illinois  river  with 
those  of  Lake  Michigan,"  the  alternate  sections  of  the  public 
lands  on  either  side  of  the  canal  for  five  miles,  along  its  entire 
route,  which  when  set  apart  by  the  president  were  found  to  contain 
224,322  acres.  The  lands  were  subject  to  the  disposal  of  the  legis- 
lature ^^for  the  purposes  aforesaid,  and  no  other."  The  canal  was 
regarded  as  of  national  utility :  it  was  to  be  commenced  within  5 
years  thereafter  and  completed  within  20 ;  and  if  not  so  comple- 
ted, the  State  was  to  pay  the  general  government  for  all  lands 
sold  ui)  to  that  time,  and  the  remainder  were  to  revert.  This 
grant  was  the  beginning  of  those  enormous  landed  subsidies  to 
western  railroads  which  have  become  so  frequent  of  late,  but  it 
will  be  noticed  that  this  and  the  next,  also  in  Illinois,  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  Centml  railroad,  were  made  to  the  State,  where- 
as latterly  the  grants  are  to  private  corporations  directly.  It  is  a 
curious  fact  that  the  largely  democratic  State  of  Illinois  obtained 
both  these  grants,  by  which  she  was  more  materially  benefited 
than  all  else  ev^r  (tone  for  her,  from  whig  administrations. 

In  1829  the  legislature  organized  a  new  board  of  canal  commis- 
sioners, '^  to  explore,  examine,  fix  and  determine  the  route  of  the 
canal,"  dispose  by  sale  of  the  lands  and  lots  and  commence  the 
work.  Governor  Edwards  appointed  Charles  Dunn,  afterwards 
XJ.  8.  judge  of  Wisconsin  Territory,  Dr.  Oersham  Jayne  and  Ed- 
mond  Roberts,  both  of  Springfield,  as  commissioners.  For  lack 
of  funds  little  or  nothing  was  done;  times  were  rather  hard^ 
Owing  to  the  financial  embarrassments  caused  by  the  old  State 
bank  of  1821.  Feb.  16, 1831,  an  act  amendatory  of  that  of  1829, 
was  passed.    Under  the  provisions  of  these  two  acts,  the  board 
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laid  out  the  towns  of  Chicago  aud  Ottawa,  the  map  of  the  former, 
prepared  by  James  Thompson,  who  made  the  surveys,  bearing 
date  August  4,  18^.  When  Thompson  began  his  surveys  of 
Chicago,  in  1830,  only  7  families  lived  outside  of  Fort  Dearborn. 
Town  lots  and  canal  lands  were  sold  to  the  amount  of  $18,924,83, 
aud  a  re-examination  and  re-survey  of  the  entire  route  of  the  canal 
were  made,  the  engineer  this  time  being  Mr.  Buoklin,  whose  esti- 
mate ran  the  work  into  millions  instead  of  hundreds  of  thousands. 
The  question  of  building  a  railroad  over  the  route,  instead  of  the 
canal  was  also  considered.  The  commissioners  reported  their 
estimate  to  the  legislature  at  the  session  of  1833,  the  cost  of  the 
canal  at  $4,043,386,50"-8till  too  low  by  about  half— and  the  cost 
of  a  railroad  at  $1,052,488,19.  The  expenses  of  these  examina- 
tions and  surveys  was  $16,974,83.  The  board  of  canal  commis- 
sioners, by  act  of  March  1, 1833,  was  abolished.  The  incumbents 
were  required  to  pay  over  all  moneys,  and  deliver  up  all  papers, 
vouchers,  &c.,  of  their  transactions,  to  the  State  treasurer,  and 
it*  upon  examination  any  of  the  oflicers  aforesaid  had  not  faith- 
fully and  fairly  accounted  for  all  moneys  &c.,  suit  was  directed  to 
be  commenced  upon  their  official  bonds,"  for  which  purpose,  juris- 
diction was  given  to  the  Fayette  circuit  court,  its  process  running 
to  any  county  in  the  State. 

Meanwhile  there  were  various  projects  of  turning  the  construc- 
tion of  the  canal  and  all  its  property  gifts  ovei'  to  a  cx)mpany,and 
of  building  a  railroad  instead  between  Chicago  aud  Peru.  The 
distance  was  about  100  miles  and  the  cost  of  a  railroad  was  esti- 
mated at  about  $10,000  per  mile.  At  tlie  time,  considering  the 
expedition  with  which  railroads  are  built,  and  the  delay  which  has 
attended  the  completion  of  the  canal,  the  former  would  doubtless 
have  ser\'ed  the  country  more  acceptably.  A  railroad  would  have 
been  fully  adequate  to  all  the  wants  of  the  country  and  for  pas- 
senger travel  it  is  far  preferable,  while  for  tlie  transportation  of 
freight  it  offers  t^e  advantage  of  carrying  in  winter  as  well  as 
summer.  The  consent  of  congress  to  divert  so  much  of  the  avails 
of  the  canal  lands  as  might  be  needed  for  this  object  was  readily 
obtained.  By  act  of  March  2d,  1833,  the  State  was  authorized  to 
use  the  lands  granted  for  the  canal,  in  building  either  a  railroad 
or  canal,  as  the  legislature  might  elect;  and  the  time  for  com- 
mencing either  was  extended  live  years. 

In  1835  the  governor  was  authorized  to  negotiate  a  loan  not  ex- 
ceeding $500,000,  <<  solely  on  the  pledge  of  the  canal  lands  and 
tolls,"  for  the  construction  of  the  canal.  The  stock  was  to  be 
called  ^<  Illinois  aud  Michigan  canal  stock,"  and  in  no  case  to  be 
sold  for  less  than  par.  Governor  Duncan  told  the  legislature  such 
was  the  universal  estimate  of  the  importance  of  the  canal  by  all 
men  of  intelligence,  that  he  had  no  hesitation  in  believing  amx>le 
funds  could  be  procured  for  its  si)eedy  completion.  But  the  efltbrt 
to  obtain  the  loan  proved  a  failure.  Ex-Gov.  Coles,  residing  at 
Pbi1adeli>hia,  was  deputed  to  negotiate  the  loan  for  the  full  sum 
authorized.  Under  date  of  April  28, 1835,  he  wrote  that  capital- 
ists were  unwilling  to  take  it  because  the  bonds  were  not  based  up- 
on the  faith  of  the  State.  Nor  were  any  funds  for  the  payment ot 
either  principal  or  interest  provided,  except  such  as  might  arise 
from  the  lands  and  net  revenues  of  the  canal. 
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To  meet  these  objections,  the  act  of  Jan.  9,  1836,  was  passed, 
which  repealed  the  tbrnier  act  and  authorized  tne  same  ]oan  of 
$500,000  on  the  credit  and  faith  of  the  State,  irrevocably  pledged 
for  the  pa3nnent  of  the  canal  stock  and  its  accroing  interest 
James  M.  Strode,  a  senator  then  representing  all  the  eoontry  noi-th 
of  and  incladiug  Peoria,  introduced  this  bill,  which  served  as  an 
entering  wedge  to  the  State  tlfeasury,  and  became  tlie  model  for 
subsequent  Vike  legislation.  The  money  borrowed,  premiums  ou 
sales  of  stock,  the  proceeds  of  the  canal  lands  and  lots,  and  all 
other  moneys  arising  from  the  canal,  were  to  constitute  a  fund 
sacred  to  the  canal  till  it  was  completed,  except  to  pay  interest  on 
the  stocks.  The  board  of  canal  commissioners  was  constituted  a 
body  x>olitic  and  corporate,  subject  to  the  control  of  the  governor, 
one  was  to  be  the  acting  commissioner  and  general  superinten- 
dent of  the  work,  who  w^as  to  report  to  the  board.  They  were  to 
hold  till  January  following,  when  commissioners  were  made  elec- 
tive biennially.  The  salary'  of  the  acting  commissioner  was 
$1,200,  and  the  compensation  of  the  other  two  $3  per  day  when 
employed.  Moneys  from  sale  of  stock  or  other  sources  were  to  be 
deposited  in  the  State  banks,  to  be  thence  drawn  as  needed  by 
warrants  on  the  treasurer.  Immediate  steps  were  to  be  taken  for 
the  construction  of  the  canal,  the  contracts  to  be  let  to  the  lowest 
bidder.  Materials  for  the  canal  were  exempted  from  execution. 
Town  sites  were  to  be  located  and  lots  sold  at  auction.  A  sale  of 
Ottawa  lots,  and  the  fractional  section  No.  15,  adjoining  Chicago, 
was  made  June  20, 1846;  the  latter  under  the  extraordinary  mania 
of  speculation  then  rife  regarding  Chicago,*  is  said  to  have 
brought  $1,503,495.  The  dimensions  of  the  canal  were  to  be  not 
less  than  45  feet  at  the  surface,  35  at  the  base,  and  a  naAigable 
depth  of  at  least  4  feet  of  water.  Quarterly  reports  were  to  be 
made  to  the  governor.  The  commissioners  appointed  by  Gov. 
Duncan  w*ere  William  F.  Thornton  (acting  commissioner),  Gurdou 
S.  Hubbanl  and  William  B.  Archer,  all  whigs.  The  canal  was  to 
extend  from  Chicago  to  the  mouth  of  the  Little  Vermilion,  work 
to  be  begun  at  its  northern  terminus.  Of  the  loan  now  author- 
ized. Governor  Duncan  negotiated  $100,000  in  New  York  at  a  pre- 
mium of  5  per  cent.,  which  he  deemed  too  lo?r  and  declined  a 
larger  amount  at  that  rate.  Subsequent  experience  showed  tliat 
he  should  have  taken  more.  The  survey  and  estimate  made  at  this 
time  by  chief  engineer  Goodwin,  was  $8,694,33.51 — ^a  hundred  per 
cent  higher  than  that  of  Bucklin — $86,000  per  mile,  being  4  times 
the  cost  of  the  Erie  canal.  The  estimate  was  based  upon  a  sur- 
face width  of  60  feet,  40  at  the  bottom,  and  depth  of  water  (to 
flow  from  the  lake)  of  6  feet  These  dimensions  were  larger  than 
the  Erie,  and  would  have  made  it  one  of  the  most  splendid  works 
of  internal  improvement  anywhere  to  be  found.  But  for  such  a 
work  the  estimate  was  yet  too  low.  Contracts  were  let,  and  on  the 
4th  of  July,  1836,  groimd  was  first  broken  for  the  canal.  The 
occasion  was  publicly  celebrated  at  Chicago,  by  reading  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  and  the  delivery  of  an  able  and 
ai>propMate  address  by  Dr.  Egan,  picturing  in  glowing  colore  the 
future  of  Chicago  and  of  the  State  of  Illinois.  Those  glowing 
colors  have  been  already  dimmed  by  the  reality. 

*  See  Brown'8  History  Illinois,  p.  417.    Notc^Evidentiy  a  mistake. 
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Hach  of  the  roate  of  the  canal  lay  through  marshy  ground, 
inundated  in  the  spring  and  fall,  rendering  it  difficult  of  access. 
Forty  thousand  dollars  was  expended  the  first  year  upon  roads 
leading  to  the  work.  The  country  bordering  upon  its  route  was 
but  scatteringly  settled,  aifordiug  neither  provisions  nor  shelter  for 
laborers.  Supplies  had  to  be  gathered  from  abroad.  The  work 
preceded  the  local  demands  of  the  country,  other  than  those  con- 
ceived in  the  brilliant  imaginations  of  *^  comer  "or  ^<  water  lot" 
speculators  in  Chicago.  Labor  and  provisions  were  high.  The 
former  from  $20  to  $30  per  month  and  board.  Pork  at  Chicago 
was  from  $20  to  $30  per  barrel :  flour  $9  to  $12 ;  salt  $12  to  $15 ; 
oats  and  potatoes  75  cents  per  oushel }  and  other  articles  of  con- 
sumption in  ratio^ 

To  give  a  further  idea  of  the  difficulty  of  this  great  work,  we 
reproduce  from  an  exhaustive  legislative  report,  made  by  the  Hon. 
Newton  Cloud  in  1837,  the  following.  The  canal  is  treated  in  three 
divisions:  The  first,  comprising  a  high  level  from  Chicago  to 
where  it  runs  out  (Lockport)  distance  28  miles.  On  this,  from 
Chicago  river  to  Point  of  Oaks,  a  cut  of  18  feet  was  required,  to 
allow  the  waters  of  Lake  Michigan  to  flow  through.  Half  of  the 
excavation  for  the  entire  28  miles  consisted  of  stratified  and  solid 
rock.  The  whole  of  this  summit  division  was  described  as  a  sunken 
plain,  largely  underlaid  with  rock,  the  waters  of  the  Des  Plaines. 
Portage  Lake,  and  the  Saganaskee  swamp  extending  over  it  ana 
forming  at  times  a  continuous  lake;  15  or  16  feet  of  tbe  canal  cut, 
on  this  division,  lay  below  the  surface  of  the  Des  Plaines  and  con- 
tiguous to  it;  and  as  drainage  was  impracticable,  the  difficulties 
and  expense  to  be  encountered  from  this  object  alone  baffled  the 
power  of  calculation.  Besides,  as  the  line  was  many  feet  below 
the  river  and  the  surface  of  the  lake,  subterraneous  veins  or  foun- 
tains of  water  might  be  expected.  In  the  rock  cutting,  much  would 
depend  upon  the  compactness  of  the  rock  and  its  capacity  to  ex- 
clude the  suberiucumbent  water  from  the  prism  of  the  canal.  If 
fissures,  i^eculiar  to  lime  stone  regions,  should  be  met  with  the 
work  would  be  exceedingly  slow,  enormously  expensive  at  any 
time  of  the  3'ear,  and  impracticable  during  rauiy  seasons.  An 
abstract  of  the  engineers  estimate  put  the  total  cost  of  this 
division  at  $5,897,701.13;  but  the  legislative  committee,  by 
referring  to  contracts  already  let,  (which  they  cite)  found  that 
solid  rock  excavation  x>er  cubic  yard  would  cost  $2.50,  instead  of 
$1.54;  earth  excavation  40  cents,  instead  of  33;  contingencies 
and  superintendance  15  per  cent,  instead  of  3,  &c.,  &c.;  whence 
they  deduced  that  the  summit  level  would  cost  $10,192,461,  a 
difference  against  the  engineer's  estimate  exceeding  $4,250,000. 
These  obstacles  led  to  the  consideration  of  the  high  level  or 
shallow  cut  plan,  as  run  by  engineer  Bucklin,  ten  feet  above  Lake 
Michigan,  using  the  Calumet  or  Des  Plaines  rivers  for  feeders. 
They  estimated  that  upon  this  plan  the  summit  division,  including 
the  necessary  feeders,  might  be  constructed  for  one-fourth  the  cost, 
or  $2,500,000.  The  Calumet  was  preferred  for  a  feeder,  because 
of  it«  connecting  80  miles  of  navigation  with  the  canal  from  the  then 
contemplated  internal  improvements  of  the  State  of  Indiana  in  that 
region.  The  middle  division  of  37  miles  was  estimated  at$l,510^57; 
and  the  western  division  at  $1,272,055— total  $5,283,012.  They 
farther  reported  that  by  connecting  the  canal  with  the  river  at  lake 
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Juliet,  60  mileis  would  be  saved;  tliat  the  nver  could  be  locked  and 
daiumed  tlieuce  to  Peru  atacost  of  $576,665,  reducing  the  cost  of  the 
entire  work  to  only  $3,551,665 — the  improvements  of  the  river  giving 
to  the  State,  besides,  a  hydraulic  power  capable  of  running  7^  pair 
of  mill  stones^  yielding  an  annual  rental  of  $210,000.  None  of 
these  suggestions  were  adopted;  though  the  State  was,  from 
financial  embarrassments,  afterwards  forced  into  the  adoption  of 
the  shallow  cut  plan. 

By  act  of  March  2d,  1837,  supplemental  to  the  law  of  Jan.  9, 
1836,  the  canal  commissioners  were  rendered  independent  of  the 
governor.  Besides  an  acting  commissioner,  one  was  to  be  presi- 
dent of  the  board  and  the  other  treasurer,  the  latter  to  give 
additional  bond  for  the  safe  keeping  and  disbursement  of  the  funds. 
In  the  absence  of  the  acting  commissioner,  the  others  were  to 
perfonn  his  duties.  They  were  to,  without  delay,  prosecute  the 
canal  to  final  completion  upon  the  plan  of  1836.  A  new  survey 
and  estimates,  on  the  established  route,  were  to  be  made  under 
oath,  with  the  view  to  ascertain  if  sufficient  water  could  be 
obtained  to  feed  tlie  canal  on  the  summit  level.  A  route  diverging 
from  the  main  trunk  was  to  be  surveyed  through  the  Aug-sag- 
nash-ge-ke  swamp  and  Grassy  lake  to  intersect  the  Calumet  river, 
estimates  to  be  made,  and  the  canal  built  whenever  the  State  of 
Indiana  should  undertake  a  corresponding  work  connecting 
therewith.  A  navigable  feeder,  from  the  best  practicable  point  on 
Fox  river  to  Ottawa,  was  to  be  constructed,  and  .at  the  latter 
place,  basins  or  a  lateral  canal  connecting  with  the  Illinois  river 
were  also  to  be  built.  Sales  of  Chicago  lots  to  the  amount  of 
$1,000,000  were  ordered;  the  governor  was  to  boiTow  $500,000 
upon  the  credit  of  the  State,  to  be^expended  on  the  canal  in  1838; 
to  promote  competition  between  contractors,  no  bond  should  be 
required,  but  a  certain  percentage  on  estimates  reserved  until  the 
final  completion  of  their  jobs.  Notwithstanding  congre^  had 
many  years  before  given  license  to  the  State  to  take  materials  from 
the  public  lands  for  the  construction  of  the  canal,  the  legislature 
now  authorized  the  circuit  courts  to  appoint  men  to  appraise  all 
damages  arising  to  settlers  upon  them  from  theconstfuction  of  the 
canal.  Many  claims  were  presented  and  allowed,  costing  the 
State  many  thousands  of  dollars.  But  at  this  time  the  caniU  had 
become  connected  with  the  great  internal  improvement  system, 
and  with  the  then  inflated  notions  peiTading  the  public  mind 
nobody  doubted  either  the  credit  or  ability  of  the  State  to  compass 
all  these  grand  works,  and  such  a  power  could  not  afiford  to  be 
niggard  to  individuals  with  claims. 

Up  to  January  1,  1839,  the  gross  expenditures  on  the  canal, 
derived  from  the  vaiious  sources  of  loans,  lot  and  land,  amountecl 
to  $1,400,000.  All  of  it,  but  about  23  miles  between  Dresden  and 
Marseilles,  was  contracted,  and  the  jobs  let  were  roughly  estimated 
at  $7,500,000.  The  legislature,  still  infatuated  with  the  huge 
State  internal  improvement  syst<em,  at  the  session  of  1838-9, 
encouraged  the  canal  by  directing  the  fund  commissioners  to  loan 
to  its  fund  $300,000,  and  authorizing  the  governor  to  make  a 
further  loan  for  it  by  the  sale  of  $4,000,000  of  State  bonds.  This 
was  the  canal  loan,  to  negotiate  which,  Gov.  Carlin,  unwilling  to 
])ut  it  into  the  hands  of  the  fund  commissioners,  employed  Messrs. 
Young  and  Ee^oiolds,  who  made  a  very  bungling  job  of  it,  entadl- 
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ing  upon  the  State  a  loss  of  several  hundred  thousand  dollars,  bv 
their  various  transactions  with  Dnnlap,  of  Philadelphia,  Delaflela, 
of  New  York,  and  Wright  &  Co.,  of  London.  The  latter,  for  a 
million  dollars,  except  the  advance  of  £30,000,  proved  almost  a 
total  failure;  Delafield  became  unable  to  pay  his  installments,  and 
was  unwilling  to  surrender  the  bonds ;  and  that  of  Dnnlap  was 
paid  in  such  dribs  of  depreciated  currency  as  to  be  of  little  avail 
in  carrying  forward  the  work. 

In  the  meantime  it  became  apparent  that  no  more  loans  could 
be  effected  for  the  State  without  heavy  sacrifice ;  the  great  systent 
of  internal  improvements  showed  symptoms  of  a  speedy  collapse, 
and  in  February,  1840,  the  legislature  put  a  period  to  its  wild  and 
reckless  career.  The  work  upon  the  canal  was  not  interrupted  by 
legislative  action^  provision  was  made  to  meet  the  liabilities  ot 
the  State  to  contractors  by  issuing  to  them  checks  for  the  amounts 
found  due  on  estimates,  to  bear  interest  at  the  rate  of  6  per  cent. 
The  contractors  had  taken  their  jobs  during  the  flush  times 
(for  Illinois)  of  1836-7,  when  prices  ruled  much  higher  than  in 
1840.  They  could  afford  to  lose  25  per  cent  on  them  and  still  do 
well ;  and  as  the  State  hesitated  to  sell  her  bonds  much  below  par, 
they  engaged  to  receive  them  on  their  estimates  at  par.  $1,000,000 
were  in  that  manner  paid  to  them.  Gen.  Thornton,  canal  com- 
missioner, was  deputed  to  go  to  London  with  the  bonds,  where 
he  diected  a  sale  of  $1,000,000  at  85  cents  on  the  dollar,  the  con- 
tractors suffering  the  discount — ^being  ten  per  cent,  better  than 
his  instructions.  By  this  expedient  life  was  kept  in  the  canal, 
though  work  on  every  other  internal  improvement  bad  long  since 
been  abandoned.  With  the  completion  of  their  Jobs  some  of  the 
contractors  proposed  to  receive,  in  like  manner,  the  residue  of  their 
estimates,  and  $197,000  more  was  paid  to  them,  when,  with  the 
final  breaking  of  the  State  bank  in  February,  1842,  an  extraor- 
dinary depreciation  of  Illinois  stocks  in  market  took  place,  which 
put  a  period  to  this  character  of  payments.  After  that  no  fur- 
ther payment  was  made  to  contractors  for  over  two  years,  when 
the  canal  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  foreign  bondholders,  though 
work  was  not  wholly  intermitted  upon  many  of  the  jobs  during 
this  time.  The  new  board  of  canal  commissioners;  elected  by  the 
legislature  at  the  session  of  1841,  were :  Isaac  K.  Morris,  presi- 
dent; Jacob  Fry,  acting  commissioner,  and  Newton  Cloud,  treas- 
urer. 

After  July,  1841,  no  further  efforts  were  made  to  pay  interest  on 
the  public  debt.  The  financial  embarrassments  of  the  State  be- 
came alarming.  To  add  to  the  distress  of  the  people,  the  State 
bankSy  early  in  1842,  broke  down  completely.  The  governor, 
auditor,  and  treasurer  issued  their  circular,  stating  that  the  notes 
of  these  institutions  would  not  be  received  in  payment  of  taxes — 
Dothing  but  gold  and  silver.  The  treasury  was  empty.  There 
prevailed  a  dearth  in  trade  and  business  amounting  to  stagnation; 
values  declined;  many  despaired  of  the  State's  ability  to  ever  pay 
off  its  enormous  debt,  exceeding  $14,000,000,  and  equal  to  a  pres- 
ent debt  of  at  least  $150,000,000,  counting  the  lessened  value  of 
money  and  increased  population,  resources  and  capacity  of  the 
State.  The  people  were  unwilling  to  submit  to  higher  taxation. 
Bepudiation  was  openly  agitated  by  not  a  few  at  home  and  abroad, 
and  the  fair  name  of  Illinois  became  freely  associated  with  dishonor. 
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In  this  crisis,  besides  the  oompromise  legislation  with  the  banks, 
the  canal  afibrded  the  only  practicable  avenue  out  of  the  diffi- 
culty; its  completion,  it  was  thought,  would  give  a  new  and  pow- 
erful impulse  to  eveiy  dex>artment  of  business  and  industry 
throughout  the  State ;  and  the  advantages  and  faciUties  to  be 
afforded  by  it  would  cause  tides  of  emigrants  and  floods  of 
wealth  to  pour  into  the  State.  The  want  of  money  and  anxiety 
to  have  any  sort  of  canal,  now  caused  an  advocacy  of  the  high 
level  or  shallow  cut,  which  could  be  completed  at  half  the  cost  of 
the  deep  cut.  The  idea  was  to  induce  the  holders  of  canal  bonds 
to  advance  the  money  for  its  completion,  upon  a  pledge  of  the  caDal, 
its  lands  and  revenues  in  the  nature  of  a  first  mortgage,  and  thus 
infuse  life  into  a  work  now  dormant,  which  would  quicken  every- 
thing else.  Justin  Butterfield,  of  Chicago,  first  suggested  Uiis  idea; 
Michael  Eyan,  a  canal  engineer  and  State  senator,  in  the  summer 
of  1842,  met  Messrs.  Bronson,  Leavitt  and  other  large  canal  bond- 
holders in  Kew  York,  and  devised  a  plan  for  raising  $1,600,000  to 
finish  the  canal  on  the  shallow  cut;  and  Gov.  Ford  recomm^ded 
it  in  his  first  message, 

In  accordance  with  the  above  plan,  the  act  of  February  21, 1843, 
was  passed  authorizing  the  governor  to  negotiate  a  loan  of  $1,600, 
000,  solely  on  the  cr^it  and  pledge  of  the  canal  propert;>>  its 
revenues  and  tolls  for  a  term  of  6  years  at  6  per  cent,  interest 
payable  out  of  the  first  moneys  realized.  Tbe  holders  of  the  canal 
bonds  and  other  evidences  of  canal  indebtedness,  were  first  enti- 
tled to  subscribe  the  loan.  A  board  of  3  trustees  wa«  established, 
1  to  be  appointed  by  the  governor  and  2  by  tbe  subscribers  of  the 
loan — one  vote  for  every  $1,000  of  stock.  The  former  were  to  ap- 
portion their  duties  among  themselves.  The  canal  property  was 
to  be  conveyed  by  the  governor  in  trust,  and  to  be  managed  by 
the  trustees  much  in  the  manner  of  former  proceedings.  They 
might  adopt  such  alterations  of  the  original  plan  as  they  deemed 
advisable,  without  materially  changing  the  location,  having  doe 
regard  to  economy,  permanancy  of  the  work  and  an  adequate  sup- 
ply of  water.  It  was  to  be  completed  in  a  good,  substantial,  work- 
manlike manner,  ready  for  use,  if  practicable,  in  two  and  a  half 
years  time.  On  payment  of  all  debts  the  canal  was  to  revert  to 
the  State.  In  the  interest  of  economy,  by  another  act^  the  nnm- 
ber  of  canal  officers  were  greatly  reduced. 

And  now,  when  there  appeared  eveiy  favorable  prospect  forthe 
speedy  completion  of  the  canal,  it  became  involv^  in  the  meshes 
of  national  politics.  Col.  Charles  Oakley  and  senator  Michael 
Byan  were  by  the  governor  appointed  agents  to  negotiate  the  new 
loan  of  $1,000,000.  The  treasury  was  empty ;  to  give  them  an 
outfit  $3,000  of  the  school  fund  wa«  borrowed,  which  became  the 
subject  of  attack  upon  Gov.  Ford  by  Mr.  Trumbull,*  the  lately  re- 
moved secretary  of  State.  The  agents  proceeded  to  New  York;  bat 
with  a  view  to  the  making  of  i>olitical  capital,  letter  writers  at  home 
and  partisan  editors  abroad  attacked  the  canal  policy  of  the  State, 
in  tbe  hope  that  a  measure  so  fraught  with  good  should  not  re- 
dound to  the  credit  of  the  dominant  party.  The  action  of  the 
legislature  was  misrepresented,  the  party  in  power  charged  with 
disregarding  the  interests  of  the  people,  and  the  State  creditors 
advised  that  if  they  advanced  further  funds,  the  sucoeeding  legis- 
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lature  would  breiak  faith  with  them  an«i  repeal  their  fi'anchise. 
But  these  publications  produced  the  opposite  effect  intended.  The 
financial  agents,  with  truth  on  their  side,  employed  the  public 
press  in  a  series  of  articles  in  reply.  The  real  condition  of  the 
State,  the  legislation  adopted  to  reduce  its  debts,  and  its  future 
prosp>ects,  were  candidly  and  ably  brought  before  the  public,  and 
the  result  was  that  the  State  stocks  advanced  in  a  week  from  14 
to  20  cents  on  the  dollar,  and  in  a  short  time  doubled  on  that 
Through  the  aid  of  David  Leavitt,  president  of  the  American 
Exchange  Bank  of  New  York,  which  owned  $250,000  canal  bonds, 
the  American  creditors  were  called  together,  who  resolved  to 
subscribe  their  ratio  of  tlie  new  loan. 

Thus  assured,  Messrs.  Oakley  and  Byan  hastened  to  Europe 
with  letters  of  these  proceediugs  to  Baring  Brothers,  of  Loudon, 
Hope  &  Co.,  of  Amsterdam,  and  to  Magniac,  Jardine  &  Co.,  all 
wealthy  bankers  and  creditors  of  the  State.  But  these  houses 
disappointed  the  ardent  hopes  of  the  State  agents.  They  de- 
manded something  more  substantial  than  newspaper  articles,  which 
had  raised  the  spirits  of  the  New  York  bond-holders.  They 
wanted  accurate  data  of  the  sufficiency  of  the  canal  property  as 
security  for  both  the  present  loan,  and  ultimately  the  payment  of 
the  entire  canal  debt,  some  $5,000,000  more;  and  further,  some 
legislative  effortat  taxation  and  submission  of  the  people  thereto, 
in  payment  of  interest  on  the  public  debt.  It  was  finally  ar- 
ranged that  Abbott  Lawrence,  Thomas  W.  Ward,  and  William 
Sturgis,  of  Boston,  should  desi^^ate  two  competent  men  to  exam- 
ine the  canal  and  its  property,  estimate  the  value  thereof,  ascer- 
tain the  total  debt  and  report  the  whole;  that  $400,000  should  be 
subscribed  in  America  toward  prosecuting  the  work;  and  thattlie 
governor  recommend  taxation  in  his  next  message  to  the  legisla- 
ture; whereupon  the  agents  returned  home  in  November,  1843. 
Ex-Gov.  John  Davis,  of  Mass.,  and  W.  H.  Swift,  a  reputable  en- 
gineer and  a  captain  in  the  U.  S.  army,  were  selected  by  the  Bos- 
ton committee  to  examine  the  canal,  its  property  and  debts.  This 
excited  the  political  jealousy  of  the  eastern  press  to  a  renewed  in- 
terference with  the  domestic  affairs  of  Illinois. 

Gov.  Davis'  name  was  at  the  time  mentioned  in  connection  with 
the  vice-presidency  on  the  whig  ticket  in  1844.  The  Olobe  news- 
pajier  at  Washington,  the  great  organ  of  the  democracy,  boldly 
charged  that  Gk)v.  Davis  had  been  selected  for  this  work  with  the 
view  to  influence  the  people  of  Illinois  toward  the  support  of  the 
whig  ticket,  and  in  favor  of  the  i)olicy  of  the  general  government 
assuming  the  Stato  debts.  Senator  Byan  came  again  to  the  res-. 
cue  and  published  a  merited  and  vigorous  reply,  in  which  Gov. 
Davis,  the  foreign  bond-holders,  and  the  people  of  Illinois,  were 
ably  defended,  and  the  editor  of  the  Olobe  deservedly  rebuked  for 
his  iraperdneuce. 

The  cai^eful  examination  of  the  canal  and  elaborate  report  of 
Messrs.  Davis  and  Swift,  confirmed  substantially  the  representa- 
tions of  Messrs.  Eyan  and  Oakley,  and  they  recommended  the 
loan  as  a  safe  investment.  Gov.  Foi'd  promised  to  recommend  to 
the  legislature  increased  taxation  toward  paying  interest  on  the 
public  debt  Thus  armed,  the  sanguine  financial  agents  again  re- 
paired to  Europe,  only  to  meet  again  with  failure.  The  subscrip- 
tion of  $400,000  was  wanting.    The  foreign  bond  holders  refused 
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to  perfect  the  new  loan,  alleging  that  the  legislature  and  people 
should  take  some  steps  in  good  faith  toward  a  re<;ogultion  of  their 
obligations  to  tbeir  creditors.  Gov.  Davis  was 'sent  for  in  the 
meantime,  to  proceed  to  London  for  fuller  explanations  of  the  de- 
tails of  the  work  and  inspire  greater  confidence  for  the  subscrip- 
tions. Thus  the  summer  of  1844  passed ;  in  December,  the  Illi- 
nois legislature  would  meet,  and  further  eflfbrt  was  suspended  to 
await  the  action  of  that  bod,y,  of  which  Ryan  was  a  senator. 
Eyan,  chagrined  at  this  failure,  now  yielded  to  the  unworthy 
weakness  of  attempting  to  cast  the  blame  upon  Gov.  Davis,  from 
political  motives.  Through  the  public  press  of  new  New  York,  he 
reiterated  the  calumnies  of  the  Washington  Ohbe^  against  that 
gentleman,  which  he  himself  had  formerly  so  ably  refuted;  and 
further  charged  him  with  causing  the  delay  of  the  loan  pending 
the  presidential  election.  Messrs.  Baring  Bros,  of  London,  took 
occasion,  in  an  open  letter  addressed  to  Mr.  Kyan,  in  a  very  plain 
manner  to  deny  the  charges.* 

In  the  fall  of  1844,  after  the  election  of  the  members  of  the 
legislature,  but  prior  to  their  meeting,  William  S.  Wait,  of  Bond, 
addressed  a  long  letter  to  Gov.  Foni  through  the  public  press, 
reviewing  the  illegal  action  of  the  State's  financial  agents  in  dis- 
posing of  bonds,  and  bitterly  inveighing  against  taxation  to  pay 
the  public  debt.  The  object  was  to  elicit  an  expression  from  the 
governor  as  to  repudiation  or  taxation.  Now  this  was  the  very 
pretext  the  governor  wanted,  and  he  embraced  it  with  alacrity. 
Although  his  excellency  vvell  knew  the  unpopularity  of  an  advoca- 
cy of  increased  taxation,  he  replied  in  a  very  able  letter,  remarka- 
ble not  only  as  a  literary  production  of  rare  merit,  but  for  its 
clear  exposition  of  the  embarrassed  condition  of  the  State,  j&om 
which  there  was  no  hope  of  honorably  escaping,  except  by  taxa- 
tion ;  and  while  it  was  replete  with  broad,  common  sense  and 
sagacious  views,  it  characterized  in  fitting  terms  the  disgrace  of 
repudiation,  breathing  a  noble  spirit  of  self-abnegation  and 
patriotism.  The  governor's  rei)ly  was  extensively  re-published  in 
newspapers,  and  elicited  general  commendation  for  its  high  tone. 
Mr.  Leavitt,  of  the  American  Exchange  Bank  of  New  York,  which 
held  largely  of  the  canal  stock,  was  greatly  encouraged,  and  after 
procuring  subscriptions  to  the  new  loan  in  New  York,  joined  CoL 
Oakley,  who  was  still  in  that  city,  and  early  in  the  winter  of  1844- 
45  they  returned  to  Europe.  The  govemor^s  letter  had  preceded 
them,  and  caused  a  marked  change  in  the  views  of  our  London 
creditors,  who  now,  without  hesitation,  subscribed  liberally  to  the 
new  loan,  each  more  than  originally  intended.  Thus,  after  many 
delays,  (such  are  the  vexations  incident  to  a  ruined  credit)  did  the 
new  loan  of  $1,600,000  become  an  accomplished  fact,  and  the  com- 
pletion of  the  canal  assured. 

Mr.  Leavitt  and  Col.  Oakley,  on  their  return  home,  joined  by 
Gov.  Davis,  hastened  to  Illinois  before  the  adjournment  of  the 
legislature.  They  arrived  in  Springfield  the  middle  of  February, 
1845,  where  they  became  directly  the  curious  objects  of  attraction 
as  the  envoys  of  Illinois'  creditors.  A  prejudice  was  attempted  to 
be  excited  against  the  administration  policy  of  taxation,  and  these 
gentlemen  were   slyly   denounced  as  monej'ed  kings,  aristocratS| 
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etc*  But  by  their  kindly  and  pleasant  intercourse  with  the 
members,  all  prejudice  against  them  was  speedily  dissipated. 
They  reported  the  proposition  of  the  foreign  bond  holders  through 
the  executive,  and  the  finance  committee  brought  in  a  bill,  to 
which  we  have  made  allusion  in  the  preceding  chapter,  which 
provided  for  raising  by  taxation  an  "interest  fund"  to  be  sacredly 
Ret  apart  for  the  payment  of  interest  on  the  State  debt ;  and  as 
suplemental  to  the  canal  act  of  1843,  that  the  governor  should 
execute  and  deliver,  under  the  seal  of  the  State,  a  deed  of  trust  to 
the  canal  trustees,  of  all  the  canal  property  both  real  and  person- 
al, as  the  first  mortgage,  the  subscribers  of  the  new  loan  to  have 
priority  in  the  payment  of  their  advances  for  both  interest  and 
principal,  out  of  the  proceeds  of  said  trust  pi'operty.  The  bill  in 
its  present  form,  met  with  decided  opposition  ^  it  passed  the 
house,  but  was  defeated  in  the  senate. 

The  expedient  was  now  resorted  to  of  dividing  the  measure, 
putting  the  provision  for  taxation  and  that  relating  to  the  canal 
into  two  separate  bills.  It  was  taking  two  bit^s  at  one  cherry, 
for  both  bills  became  laws.  The  opponents,  after  the  adjourn- 
ment, took  their  departure  in  ill-humor,  threatening  that  the 
southern  part  of  the  State  should  be  thoroughly  canvassed  to 
arouse  the  people  against  the  enormity  of  these  measures.  But 
when  they  found  the  friends  of  the  measures.as  ready  as  them- 
selves to  enter  the  field,  to  expose  their  machinations  and  dema- 
goguery,  the  purpose  was  abandoned.  During  the  summer  fol- 
lowing, two  conventions  in  that  portion  of  the  State,  one  at 
Marion  and  one  at  Fairfield,  parsed  resolutions  both  in  favor  of 
the  canal  and  of  taxation  to  pay  the  public  debt.  In  these 
measures  of  the  legislature,  the  hydra  of  repudiation  met  its  final 
quietus. 

The  canal,  its  lands  and  appurtenances  were  conveyed  by  the 
governor  to  the  trust'Ces,  the  bond  holders  under  the  act  of  1843, 
having  elected  two,  Messrs.  William  H.  Swift  and  David  Leavitt, 
the  State  trustee  being  Jacob  Fry ;  the  new  loan  was  perfected  in 
June.  1845;  the  new  b[>ard  was  organized,  the  canal  was  accurately 
examined  and  careful  estimates  of  its  cost  made ;  jobs  were  let 
and  work  was  resumed  in  September,  1845.  Thus,  much  of  the 
working  season  was  gone,  the  autumn  proving  unpropitious  on 
account  of  sickness  in  the  valley  of  the  Illinois,  and  but  little 
progress  was  made.  The  people  were  impatient  at  this  tar- 
diness. They  were  next  i)romised  that  the  canal  should  be  in 
navigable  order  by  July  4th,  1847,  only  to  be  again  disap- 
pointed. Meanwhile  a  host  of  canal  officials  were  drawing 
their  large  salaries  with  unerring  fidelity.  The  foreign  trustees 
received  $2,5<>0  each,  the  engineer  the  same,  secretary  $2,000, 
&C.  There  were  a  dozen  or  more  subordinate  officials.  These 
were  large  salaries  for  the  period,  exceeding  those  of  our  State 
officials  at  the  time  by  nearly  100  x>er  cent.  Estimates  of  work 
were  made  quarterly,  but  by  the  time  they  were  approved  by  the 
foreign  trustees,  residing  in  Washington  and  New  Ycfk,  and  the 
money  sent  on  and  paid  out  to  the  conti-actors  and  hands,  6  weeks 
were  consumed.  Much  dissatisfaction  and  public  clamor  pre- 
vailed. Even  the  eastern  press  commented  with  severity  ui>on 
tbe  delay,  while  the  money  on  deposit  was  drawing  interest. 
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Finally,  by  the  opeiimg  season  of  1848,  the  Illinois  and  Michigan 
Canal,  a  stupendoas  public  work,  urged  for  30  years,  and  iu 
course  of  actual  construction  for  12,  alter  many  struggles  with 
adverse  cu'cumstances,  was  completed.  It  was  finished  on  the 
shallow  cut  plan,  the  datum  line  on  the  summit  level  being  12 
feet  above  Lake  Michigan.  On  this  level,  extending  from  the 
Chicago  river  to  Lockport,  the  water  was  supplied  by  pumping.* 

The  success  attending  its  first  season's  operations,  yielding,  as 
it  did  during  that  of  1848,  $87,890  87  in  tolls,  seemed  an  earnest 
to  the  hopes  of  its  wannest  friends.  For  the  first  season  its 
capacity  for  business  was  comparatively  but  slightly  taxed,  and 
its  x)romise8  of  revenues  for  the  future  from  a  largely  inci-eased 
business  w^ere  undoubted.  The  law  required  that  the  lands  and 
lots,  constituting  })art  of  the  canal  fund,  should  within  a  very 
short  time  after  its  completion,  be  appraised  and  offered  for  sale. 
A  sale  was  accordingly  had  in  September,  1848,  at  Chicago  and 
other  towns,  which  yielded  $780,758  87,  less  $11,060,  on  which 
payment  wa^  not  made :  which  sum  exceeded  the  original  valua- 
tion of  all  the  canal  lands  by  2  per  cent,  and  was  an  excess  over 
the  appraisal  of  $40,724  87.  The  appraisal  of  all  the  canal  lands 
and  lots,  before  the  sale,  was  $2,120,355  09 }  but  if  the  remainder 
brought  as  great  an  advance  over  the  appraisement  as  this  sale, 
$3,500,000  would  be  obtained  from  this  source  ^  a  most  encourag- 
ing prospect,  as  this  property  wpuld  go  far  toward  liquidating  the 
canal  debt,  aside  from  its  tolls. 

The  aggregate  amount  idtimately  realized  from  the  congres- 
sional grant  of  land  to  the  canal,  from  1830  to  1869,  when  the 
selling  ceased,  was  $5,337,554.  The  total  receipts  for  toUs,  from 
the  opening  of  the  canal,  in  1848,  to  the  close  of  1868,  21  seasons, 
wei-e  $3,997,281  22.  The  total  expenditures  on  the  canal,  under 
the  act  of  1836,  were  $4,979,903 ;  under  the  act  of  1843,  $1,429,- 
606— total  cost  $6,409,509.  The  entire  canal  debt  at  this  time 
(1848)  was  some  $6,000,000.t 

*We  have  seen  that  Mr.  Leavitt,  early  In  the  winter  of  1844-S,  returned  to  Burope, 
and  the  Governor's  letter  to  Wait  having  preceded  him,  the  foreign  canal  bond  bolder* 
rcadil}'  subscribed  the  new  loan  of  $1,600,000.  This  agency  of  Mr.  Learitt,  Gov.  Ford 
said,  *'  was  entirely  voluntary,  and  [he  was)  not  advised  that  any  compensation  was 
expected.*'  But  in  1849 Mr.  IiBavitt<>rouKht 'forward  adalm  of  $40,00u  for  necotiatin« 
the  loan .  As  the  foreiern  bondholders  were  disinclined  to  allow  It,  Mr.  L.  renounced  bis 
demand  and  was  re  elected  trustee  Subsequently  the  claim  was  variously  referred, 
but  not  decided.  In  1864  he  obtained  the  certificates  of  a  number  of  bankers  and 
prominent  citizens  of  this  State,  stating  that  the2\i  per  cent,  was  a  reasonable  charge. 
Gov.  Matteson,  after  some  hesitation,  approved  the  claim,  and  certified  it  to  the  canal 
trustees.  Joeiah  McRoberts,  State  trustee,  drew  a  check  for  the  amount,  but  with- 
held it  till  the  claim  was  first  approved  by  the  board,  which  had  to  be  done  by  mall,  aa 
the  members  resided  apart.  Capt  Swift,  the  other  member  beaidet  Leavitt,  oldected 
to  the  allowance,  and  McRoberts  did  not  act  further.  Thus  the  matter  rested  until 
the  administration  of  Gov.  Bissell,  whm  C.  R.  Bay, of  the  Chicaico  I'rlbune,  reUeved 
Mc  Huberts.  The  Governor  approved  the  claim  and  Ray  paid  it  out  of  the  canal  fund. 
Swift  entering  a  vigorous  protest  against  it.  Ray  was  furiously  assailed  for  his  action 
by  thepreasof  Illinois,  and  suit  was  brought  against  him  and  Ijeavitt  to  recover  the 
amount.  By  agreement  the  matter  was  referred  to  Hon.  B .  F.  Thomas,  of  Boston,  and 
Edwin  Bartiett,  New  York,  as  arbitrators.  In  186^  the  matter  became  the  sul^lect  of 
investigation  by  our  legislature,  which  reported  against  the  allowance.  An  award 
was  finally  made  by  the  arbitrators  by  which  Leavitt  wasallowed  ^0,000,  and  after  en- 
joying the  money  for  6  years,  be  disgorged  1(S2,068  90^  the  coats  of  suit  and  $1,000  aa 
compensation  to  the  arbitrators. 

fit  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  eariv  growth  of  Chicago  was  greatly  In  accord  with  the 
progress  of  the  canal .  The  canal  may  be  said  to  have  made  Chicago.  When  the  sur- 
vey of  the  site  was  commenced  and  platted,  by  order  of  the  canal  oommiasioners,  in 
IftiB,  there  resided  upon  its  site  only  about  a  half  doien  families,  outalde  the  palisndca 
of  Fort  Dearborn ;  but  with  the  prospect  of  the  inauguration  of  this  great  work,  pop- 
olation  began  to  pour  in  freely.  The  Black  Hawk  war  perhaps  checked  it  a  Nttle,  but 
with  the  removal  of  the  Indiana,  the  tide  of  Immlgratlcn  was  resumed.  When,  In  ISK^ 
the  first  canal  loan  of  1600.000  was  authorised,  a  new  impulse  was  given  to  the  settle^ 
ment  of  the  town,  and  with  the  additional  leglshition  of  January,  iflHI,  her  population, 
swollen  to  about  4|000,  the  extraordinary  fever  for  speculating  in  town  lota  atUI  rtfa. 
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In  1857  the  arrearages  of  interest  on  the  public  debt,  including 
that  of  the  canal,  wei^e  funded  by  the  act  of  that  year.  The  new 
loan  of  $1,600,000  and  interest  were  finally  paid  off  in  1858,  and 
the  same  year  the  trustees  commenced  paying  off  the  principal  of 
the  registered  canal  debt,  the  State  aiding  to  the  amount  of  $600,- 
000.  But  the  incumbrances  were  not  finally  removed  until  Aug., 
1871,  when  the  trustees,  after  a  faithful  service  of  25  years,  turned 
over  the  canal  to  the  State  with  a  surplus  of  $92,099.61. 

Thelegislature,  by  act  of  1865,  supplemented  in  1867,  authorized 
the  city  of  Chicago  to  deepen  that  portion  of  the  canal  known  as 
the  summit  level,  a  herculean  feat  which  has  been  accomplished. 
The  city  was  impKelled  by  sanitary  reasons  to  cut  down  the  channel, 
turn  the  pure  waters  of  the  lake  into  the  disease  breeding  Chicago 
river,  reverse  its  current,  allow  it  to  course  through  the  deepened 
canal  into  the  Illinois  in  order  to  cleanse  it.  for  this  most  necessary 
work  to  the  city  the  State  gave  her  a  lien  upon  the  canal  revenues^ 
after  its  old  indebtedness  was  discharged,  for  a  sum  not  exceeding 
$2,500,000,  from  which  redemption  might  however  at  any  time  be 
made.  The  annual  net  revenues  of  the  canal  averaged  only  about 
$110,000,  not  near  paying  the  interest  on  the  outlay  of  the  city. 
The  canal,  contrary  to  the  ardent  hopes  of  its  early  friends,  who 
predicted  for  it  a  source  of  unfailing  revenue  sufficient  to  defray 
the  expenses  of  the  State  government,  utterly  disappointed  these 
fond  expectations.  The  more  there  was  expended  upon  it  the 
more  was  demanded,  and  neither  Chicago  nor  the  State  wanted  it  as 
a  financial  investment.  But  when  on  the  9th  of  October,  1871,  the 
great  metropolis  was  overwhelmed  by  the  fire  fiend  and  prostrated 
in  ashes  and  want,  the  State,  unable  by  the  terms  of  the  constitu- 
tion to  directly  render  the  aid  and  succor  that  charity  and  the 
exigency  demanded,  through  her  legislature  at  the  extraordinary 
session  of  October  13th,  indirectly  extended  a  noble  bounty 
by  redeeming  the  non-paying  canal  from  her  lien  of  some  $3,000,- 
000. 

There  is  a  further  history  of  the  canal,  as  connected  with  the 
various  efforts  to  obtain  government  aid  to  enlarge  it  to  tlie 
dimensions  of  a  ship-canal;  the  river  improvements;  the  lock  at 
Henry ;  and  the  repeated  struggles  in  the  legislature  to  procure 
appropriations ;  but  the  details  would  be  voluminous,  and  unin- 
teresting. We  will  only  add  that  the  year  1853  was  the  first  to 
obtrude  upon  public  recognition  the  disagreeable  fact  that  the 
Illinois  river  required  artificial  aid  to  render  it  navigable  through 
the  boating  season.  That  of  1853  lasted  from  March  to  December, 
9  months;  but  from  the  first  of  July  on,  the  river  for  its  greater 
length  was  uselessfor  craft  of  any  considerable  tonnage,  curtailing 
the  through  carrying  trade  of  the  canal  very  greatly. 

and  tbe  actual  oommencementof  the  work,  we  find  tbe  prosperity  of  that  period  to 
culminate.  ShortJy  after  came  the  great  revulsion  of  1837,  which,  with  the  collapse 
of  tbe  Tlslonary  internal  improvement  system  of  the  State,  two  and  a  half  years  later, 
would  have  utterly  prostrated  Chicago  but  for  the  persistency  with  which  the  work  on 
tbe  canal  was  sustained.  As  it  was  her  prosperity  was  checked  materially  for  7  years. 
In  1887  tbe  taxable  valuation  of  her  real  estate  was  9280,842,  but  in  1840  it  lapsed  to 
9M,497 ;  and  in  tbe  course  of  the  next  two  years  real  estate  was  offered  at  less  than  5 
per  cent  of  the  price  paid  during  the  period  of  inflation  in  1836.  By  1848  the  work  on 
the  canal,  not  having  been  entirely  suspended,  the  population  had  slowly  Increased 
to  7J580  but  with  tbe  resumption  of  work,  in  1845,  wo  find  her  inhabitants  in  that  year 
speedily  swollen  to  tbe  number  of  of  12,068,  and  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  value 
of  taxable  real  estate  ;  and  in  1848,  with  the  completion  of  the  canal,  they  had  reached ' 
the  number  of  90^608  souls.— His.  Chicago. 
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Had  tlie  naTigatiou  of  the  river  during  that  long  season  not 
been  interrupted,  the  tolls  of  the  canal,  it  was  estimated,  would 
have  rea<;hed  $300,000  instead  of  $173,327.  The  fact  is  recognized 
all  over  the  State,  that  as  the  country  becomes  settled  many  tribu- 
taries of  the  larger  rivers  become  almost  dry  every  season,  and  in 
all,  by  the  removal  of  obstructions,  the  water  runs  speedily  to  a  low 
stage.  Surface  water  generally  has  fallen  many  feet  in  the  past 
few  years.  Wells,  whidi  formerly  afibrded  a  bounteous  supply  at 
a  depth  of  16  to  20  feet,  have  gone  dry  and  25  to  40  feet  are  now 
required  to  reach  water.  Springs  that  have  become  historic  and 
lakes  that  dotted  our  maps  have  disappeared,  and  while  the  health 
of  the  countiy  has  been  materially  improved,  tiie  scarcity  of  water 
is  a  very  general  complaint.  To  render  the  Dlinois  river  perma- 
nently navigable  during  the  forwarding  season,  there  is  no 
alternative  but  to  thoroughly  improve  it  by  dredging  and  by  locks 
and  dams. 


Ohapt£b  XLI. 

184<M— MORMONS  OE  LATTER  DAY  SAINTS. 

Joe  Smith — Prophetic  Mismon — Followers  Remove  to  Miseouri — Ex- 
pulsion from  the  State — SeUlement  in  lUinoie — Obnoxious  Kauvoo 
Charter  and  OrAina/noes — Arrest  and  Acquittal  of  Smith — Sis 
Assassination, 


In  the  spring  of  1840,  a  religious  seet  styled  Mormons  or  Latter 
Day  Saints,  made  its  advent  in  Illinois,  and  located  bn  the  east 
bank  of  the  Mississippi,  in  the  comity  of  Hancock.  This  strange 
people  had  previously  resided  in  Missouri,  but  having  been  guilty 
of  larceny  and  other  crimes,  they  sought  refuge  in  Illiuois  to 
esoajM  the  indignation  of  the  inhabitants  and  the  penalties  of 
outraged  law.  They  purchased  a  considerable  tract  of  land 
and  commenced  buUding  a  city,  which  they  called  Nauvoo,  a 
name  signifying  peaceable  or  pleasant  Joseph  Smith,  the  founder 
and  pretended  prophet  of  the  religion,  was  bom  at  Sharon,  Wind- 
sor county,  Vermont,  Dec.  23d,  1805.  His  parents  being  in  humble 
circumstances,  the  prophet^s  opportunities  for  acquiring  knowl- 
edge in  early  life  were  limited,  and  when  to  the  want  means  is  ad- 
ded the  want  of  capacity,  it  is  not  strange  that  he  lived  and  died  a 
person  of  ordinary  attainments. 

In  1815  his  father  left  Vermont,  and  settled  on  a  farm  near 
Palmyra,  Wayne  county,  New  York,  where  young  Smith  began  to 
exhibit  the  traits  which  distinguished  his  subsequent  life.  Both 
be  and  his  father  became  famous  as  water  wizzards,  professing  to 
discover  the  presence  of  water  in  the  earth  from  the  movements 
of  a  green  rod,  and  offering  their  services  to  point  out  suitable 
localities  for  the  digging  of  wells.  Many  anecdotes  formerly 
existed^  respecting  the  vagrant  habits  of  the  son,  who  spent  most 
of  his  time  wandering  in  l^e  woods,  dreaming  of  hidden  treasures, 
and  endeavoring  to  find  them  by  the  use  of  charms.  Such 
was  the  character  of  the  young  profligate  when  he  made  the 
acquaintance  of  Sidney  Bigdon,  a  person  of  some  intelligence  and 
natural  ability,  who  had  conceived  the  design  of  starting  a  new 
religion.  A  religions  romance,  written  by  a  Presbyterian  clergy- 
man of  Ohio,  who  was  then  dead,  falling  into  the  hands  of  Rig- 
don,  suggested  this  idea,  and  finding  in  Smith  the  requisite  dupli- 
city and  cunning  to  reduce  it  to  practice,  it  was  agreed  that  he 
should  act  in  the  capacity  of  prophet.  They  then  devised  the 
story  that  Smith  had  discovered  golden  plates  buried  in  the 
earth,  near  Palmyra,  containing  a  record  engraved  in  unknown 
characters,  and  th^t  this  romance  was  a  translation  of  the 
inscription. 
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The  fictiou  purports  to  be  a  histoiy  of  the  ten  lost  tribes  of 
Israel,  giviug  an  account  of  their  wanderings  in  Asia  and  subse- 
quent emigration  to  America,  where  they  flourished  as  a  nation, 
and  where  Christ  in  due  time  appeared  and  established  his  relig- 
ion as  he  had  done  among  the  Jews.  It  also  contained  the  histo- 
ry of  the  American  christians  for  several  hundred  years  atlter- 
ward,  when  in  consequence  of  their  wickedness,  judgments  were 
visited  ux>ou  them  and  they  were  destroyed.  According  to  the 
account  several  powerful  nations  inhabiting  the  continent  were  en- 
gaged in  war,  and  at  last  a  decisive  battle  was  fought,  between  the 
Lamanites  oi*  heathen,  and  the  Nephites  or  Christian,  aixd  the  lat- 
ter were  defeated.  This  mighty  contest,  called  the  battle  of  Cum- 
orah,  was  fought  at  Palmyra,  New  York  ^  hundreds  of  thousands 
were  killed  on  both  sides,  and  all  the  Nephites,  except  a  few  who 
fled  to  the  southern  part  of  the  continent,  were  exterminated. 
Among  the  survivors  were  Mormon  and  his  son  Moroni,  who  were 
righteous  men,  and  who  were  directed  by  God  to  engrave  the  his- 
tory of  these  important  events  on  plates  of  gold  and  deposit  them 
in  the  earth  for  the  benefit  of  future  generations. 

Smith  pretends  that  when  he  arrived  at  the  age  of  flfteen  he 
began  to  reflect  on  the  necessity  of  preparing  for  a  future  state 
of  existence,  but  the  nature  of  the  preparation  was  an  unsettled 
question  in  his  mind.  He  regarded  this  a  consideration  of  infi- 
nite importance,  for  if  he  did  not  understand  tJie  way  it  was  im- 
possible to  walk  in  it,  and  the  thought  of  resting  his  soul's  salva- 
tion on  uncertainties  was  more  than  he  coidd  endure.  If  he  sought 
information  of  the  difi:erent  sects  of  religion,  they  all  claimed  to  be 
right,  but  as  their  doctrines  were  in  many  respects  in  direct  con- 
flict, it  is  impossible  for  most  of  them  to  be  true.  The  vital  issue 
to  be  determined  was,  if  any  of  the  conflicting  systems  of  theolo- 
gy prevalent,  in  the  world  are  correct,  which  one  is  it:  and  until 
^is  question  was  decided  he  could  not  rest  content.  IJnder  these 
circumstances  he  concluded  to  study  the  scriptures,  and  soon  be- 
came convinced  that  if  he  sought  wisdom  of  God  he  would  be 
enabled  to  judge  which  of  the  opposing  creeds  conformed  to  the 
teachings  of  Christ.  He  therefore  retired  to  a  grove,  in  the 
vicinity  of  his  father's  house,  and  kneeling  down,  commenced  call* 
ing  on  the  Lortl.  At  first  the  powers  of  darkness  endeavored  to 
overcome  him,  but  continuing  in  prayer  the  darkness  fled  away, 
and  he  was  enabled  to  ask  for  knowledge  with  great  faith  and 
fervency  of  spirit.  While  thus  pouring  out  his  soul  in  supplica- 
tion, there  appeared  in  the  heavens  al^ve  a  bright  and  glorious 
Ught,  which,  as  it  drew  near  the  tops  of  the  trees  increased  in 
splendor  and  magnitude,  the  whole  wilderness  glowed  with  the 
most  brilliant  illumination.  He  expected  to  see  the  foliage  of  the 
trees  consumed,  but  not  perceiving  any  effect  produced;  he  was 
encouraged  to  hope  that  he  also  would  be  able  to  abide  its  pres- 
ence, and  quickly  he  was  enveloped  in  the  midst  of  it  without  sus- 
taining any  injury.  The  natural  objects  about  him  soon  vanished 
and  he  was  caught  away  iu  a  heavenly  vision,  in  which  two  glori- 
ous personages  appeared  and  informed  him  that  his  sins  were 
forgiven,  and  that  none  of  the  existing  eclesiastioal  organisations 
were  accepted  by  God  as  his  church  and  kingdom*  After  being 
especially  informed  not  to  go  after  them,  and  promised  that  in 
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the  fallness  of  time  tbe  true  gospel  sliould  be  made  known  to 
him,  the  vision  disai>peared. 

Notwithstanding  tliis  glorious  announcement,  he  afterward  be- 
came entangled  in  the  vanities  of  the  world,  but  seeing  the  error 
of  his  way,  and  truly  repenting,  it  pleased  God  to  again  hear  his 
prayers.  On  the  21st  of  Sei>t.,  1823,  he  retired  to  rest  as  usual, 
when  his  soul  was  filled  with  a  desire  to  commune  with  some  mes- 
senger who  could  make  known  the  principles  of  the  true  church 
and  his  acceptance  witli  God  as  promised  in  the  former  vision. 
While  in  this  state  of  mind,  suddenly  a  splendor,  purer  and  more 
glorious  than  the  light  of  day,  burst  into  the  room  and  the  entire 
building  was  illuminated  as  if  filled  with  a  consuming  fii-e.  The 
anexpect^  appearance  of  a  light  so  brilliant,  caused  in  his  whole 
system  a  shock  which  was  soon  followed  by  peace  of  mind  and 
overwhelming  raptures  of  joy.  In  the  midst  of  this  hapi)iness  a 
personage  st/Ood  before  him,  whose  stature  was  above  the  ordinary 
height  of  man,  whose  garments  were  perfectly  white  and  without 
seam.  Notwithstanding  the  glare  which  filled  the  room,  the  glory 
which  accompanied  him  enhanced  its  brightness,  and  tihough  his 
countenance  was  as  lightning,  the  benignity  of  its  expi*essiou  ban- 
ished all  fear.  This  gloiious  being  informed  him  that  he  was  an 
angel  sent  from  God  to  declare  the  joyful  tidings  that  the  cove- 
nant which  had  been  made  with  ancient  Israel  concerning  their 
posterity,  was  about  to  be  fulfilled,  and  that  the  second  coming  of 
the  Messiah  was  at  hand,  when  the  Gosx)el  would  be  preached  in 
its  purity  and  a  people  prepared  for  the  millennial  reign  of  uni- 
versal peace  and  joy.  He  was  also  informed  that  the  American 
Indians  were  a  remnantof  the  ancient  Hebrews,  who  had  come 
to  the  country;  that  for  several  hundred  years  after  their  arri- 
val they  enjoyed  a  knowle^lge  of  the  true  God^  and  that  their 
sacred  writings  contain  an  account  of  the  principal  events  that 
transpired  among  them  during  this  interval.  When,  however, 
they  neglected  the  religion  of  their  fathers  most  of  them  perishecl 
in  battle,  but  at  the  command  of  God,  their  sacred  oracles  were 
entrusted  to  a  survivhig  i)rophet  who  buried  them  in  the  earth  to 
prevent  their  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  wicked,  who  sought  to 
destroy  them.  He  was  then  told  if  he  continued  faithful  he  would 
be  the  highly  favored  instrument  of  bringing  these  important 
documents  to  light,  but  it  must  be  done  for  the  glory  of  God  and 
none  could  be  entrusted  with  them  who  would  use  them  for  sel- 
fish purposes.  After  giving  him  many  instructions  concerning 
the  past  and  future,  the  heavenly  messenger  disappeared  and  the 
glory  of  God  withdrew,  leaving  the  mind  of  the  prophet  in  per- 
fect peace.  Not  many  days  thereafter,  the  vision  was  renewed  and 
the  angel  appearing,  pointed  out  the  place  where  the  records  were 
de])08ited,  and  directed  him  to  go  immediately  and  view  them. 

According  to  the  Mormon  account  they  were  deposited  in  a  stone 
box,  buried  in  the  side  of  a  hill,  3  miles  from  the  village  of  Man- 
chester, New  York.  When  Smith  first  visited  the  depository, 
September  22d,  1823,  the  crowning  stone  was  visible  above  the 
surface  and  a  slight  effort  brought  the  contents  to  view.  The 
words  were  beautifully  engraved  in  Egyptian  characters,  on  both 
sides  of  plates,  eight  inches  long  and  seven  inches  wide,  having 
the  thickness  of  tin  and  the  appearance  of  gold.  Three  rings 
passing  through  the  edges  of  the  plates  uniteil  them  in  the  form 
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of  a  book  about  six  iiicbes  in  tbickness.  Besides  tbe  plates  the 
box  coiitiiiiied  two  transparent  stones,  clear  as  crystal,  the  Urim 
and  Tbummim  of  ancient  seers,  by  which  they  obtained  revela- 
tions of  things  past  and  future. 

While  contemplating  the  sabred  treasure  the  heavens  were 
opened,  the  glory  of  God  shone  about  him,  and  he  was  filled  with 
the  Holy  Ghost.  The  heavenly  messenger  who  had  visited  him 
on  previous  occasions,  again  stood  in  his  presence  and  said,  look; 
and  as  he  spake  he  beheld  the  power  of  darkness  with  an  im- 
mense retinue  of  associates  flee  away.  The  angel  instructing  him 
declared  that  it  was  then  impossible  to  possess  the  records,  that 
they  could  only  be  obtained  by  prayer  and  faithfulness  in  serving 
God  who  had  preserved  them,  not  for  the  temporal  but  tiie  spirit- 
ual welfare  of  the  world.  In  them  is  contained  the  Gosx>el  of 
Christ  as  it  was  delivered  to  his  people  of  this  land,  and  when 
brought  forth  by  the  power  of  God  it  shall  be  preached  to  the 
nations ;  the  Gentiles  receiving  will  be  saved  and  Israel  obeying 
it  will  be  brought  into  the  fold  of  the  Bedeemer.  After  it  is  known 
that  the  Lord  has  shown  you  these  things  the  wicked  will  en- 
deavor by  falsehoods  to  destroy  your  reputation  5  nay,  they  will 
even  attempt  your  life,  but  you  obsen^e  the  commandments,  and 
in  due  time  you  shall  bring  them  forth.  When  interpret^  the 
Lord  will  appoint  a  holy  priesthood,  who  will  proclaim  the  Gos- 
pel, baptize  with  water,  and  have  power  to  confer  the  Holy 
Ghost  by  the  lading  on  of  hands.  In  due  time  the  ten  tribes  of 
Israel  shall  be  revealed  in  the  north  country,  where  they  for  a 
long  time  have  resided.  The  knowledge  of  the  Lord  shall  be 
greatly  extended,  and  your  name  shall  be  known  among  the  na- 
tions by  the  works  which  shall  be  wrought  by  your  hand. 

On  the  22d  of  September,  1827,  after  a  probation  of  four  years, 
during  which  he  was  frequently  counseled  by  the  angel,  the  re- 
cords were  delivered  into  his  hands.  W^hen  it  was  known  among 
the  inhabitants  of  the  surrounding  country  that  the  prophet 
had  seen  visions  and  discovered  the  records,  he  was  not  only 
ridiculed  and  slandered  but  waylaid  and  assaulted,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  destroying  the  plates.  These  persecutions  increasc^i  to 
such  an  extent  that  the  house  in  which  he  lived  was  frequently 
beset  by  mobs,  and  finding  his  life  thus  exposed  to  constant  dan- 
ger he  concluded  to  leave  the  place  and  go  to  Pennsylvania.  Dur- 
ing the  journey  thither  he  was  twice  overtaken  by  officers  with 
search-warrants  for  the  plates,  but  they  failed  in  the  accomplish- 
ment of  their  designs.  Ailter  arriving  in  the  northern  part  of  Penn- 
sylvania, where  his  father-in-law  resided,  bj'  the  aid  of  the  Urim 
and  Thummim,  he  made  the  translation  of  tibe  plates  known  as  the 
book  of  Mormon.  This  translation  is  from  an  abridgment  com- 
posed by  Mormon  from  the  sacred  writings  of  his  forefathers,  with 
additions  subsequently  made  by  his  son  Maroni,  who  survived 
him.  The  latter,  in  his  continuation  of  the  narrative,  informs  as 
that  the  Lamonites  destroyed  all  the  Nephites  who  escaped  the 
battle  of  Gurmorah,  except  such  as  forsook  their  religion,  and  that 
he,  for  the  preservation  of  his  own  life,  was  compeIle<l  to  hide  him- 
self. 

This  story,  in  its  pretended  miracles,  visions  and  prophecies,  is 
like  other  forgeries  of  the  kind,  which  at  different  times  have  l)een 
imposed  on  the  credulity  of  mankind.    A$»  dishonesty  and  igno- 
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rance  will  always  exist,  it  may  yet  flourish  and  exert  upon  the  fu- 
ture of  tlie  race  an  influence  as  controling  as  that  of  other  sys- 
tems which  have  preceded  it  in  the  past.  While  the  holiest  afl:ec- 
tions  of  the  heart  cluster  about  the  religious  element  of  man's 
nature,  there  is  also  a  weakness  connected  with  it  which  in  all 
ages  of  the  world  has  subjected  him  to  the  grossest  impositions. 
In  bis  social  and  political  relations  he  exhibits  a  sagacity  which. 
if  it  does  not  always  protect  him  against  abuse,  is  at  least  divested 
of  the  superstition  which  beclouds  his  religious  aspirations  and 
so  frequently  makes  him  the  dupe  of  falsehoocl.  He  insists  in  his 
secular  investigations  upon  the  most  rigid  inductions,  theoiies  are 
subjected  to  the  most  searching  analysis,  and  no  doctrine  can  ob- 
tain credence  unless  sustained  by  indubitable  facts;  but  in  theol- 
ogy vague  conjecture  is  substituted  for  positive  knowledge,  and 
errors  which  outrage  the  character  of  Deity  and  imbruit  the  intel- 
lect of  roan  are  accepted  without  even  questioning  their  autheu* 
ticity.  To  this  inflrmity  of  human  nature,  and  the  cupidity  of  de- 
signing men,  Mormonism  and  other  similar  delusions  owe  their 
origin.  K  the  parties  who  originate  and  manage  them  are  intel- 
ligent they  give  them  plausibility,  but  this  is  not  important,  for 
no  system  can  be  devised  so  absurd  that  fools  will  not  believe  it^ 
and  that  knaves  will  not  be  found  to  profit  by  their  ignorance. 

According  to  the  statements  of  the  saints,  after  the  book  of 
Mormon  wa«  translated,  the  Lord  raised  up  witnesses  to  testify  to  its 
truth.  Oliver  Cowdry,  Daniel  Whitmore  and  Martin  Harris  thus 
affirm :  "We  certify  that  we  have  seen  the  plates  which  contain  the 
records  ;  that  they  were  translated  by  the  gift  and  power  of  God, 
for  his  voice  hath  declared  it  unto  us,  wherefore  we  know  that  the 
work  is  true,  and  declare  with  words  of  soberness  that  an  angel 
of  God  came  down  from  heaven  and  laid  the  plates  before  our 
eyes,  and  we  saw  the  engravings  on  them."  Eight  other  witnesses 
also  declare :  "  Joseph  Smith,  the  translator  of  this  work,  hath 
shown  us  the  plates  herein  spoken  of,  which  have  the  appearance 
of  gold,  and  as  many  of  the  leaves  as  the  said  Smith  hath  trans- 
lated we  have  handled  with  our  hands,  and  we  also  saw  the  en- 
gi-a\ings  thereon,  all  of  which  had  the  appearance  of  ancient  and 
curious  workmanship.''  The  parties  connected  with  these  certi£l< 
cates  were  no  doubt  accomplices  in  the  fraud,  for  if  humanity 
could  furnish  a  spawn  base  enough  to  originate  the  deception, 
plenty  of  men  could  be  found  sufficiently  degraded  to  assist  in  its 
promulgation. 

Another  statement  is  given  respecting  the  plates,  by  those  in 
the  confidence  of  the  prophet,  which  does  not  coincide  with  the 
above  certificates.  It  is  said  that  the  early  followers  of  the 
prophet  were  desirous  of  seeing  the  plates,  and  importuning  him 
for  the  privilege,  he  told  them  that  they  could  not  be  seen  by  the 
carnal  eye,  that  they  must  obtain  a  lively  faith  by  fasting  and 
prayer  if  they  would  have  their  holy  curiosity  gratified.  Acting 
upon  his  suggestion,  they  engaged  in  continuous  supplica- 
tions that  the  hidden  things  of  God  might  be  made  manifest,  and 
when  finally  becoming  impatient,  Smith  produced  the  box  con- 
taining the  treasure  and  opened  it  in  their  midst.  Kot  seeing 
anything  in  it,  they  said,  "Brother  Joseph,  we  do  not  see  the 
plates.''  The  prophet  answering  said  "Oh  ye  of  little  faith,  how 
long  will  God  bear  with  a  wicked  and  perverse  generation  1  Down 
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on  yotir  knees,  brethren,  every  one  of  you^  and  pray  God  for  the 
forgiveness  of  your  sins  and  for  the  living  faith  which  comes 
down  from  heaven."  As  commanded  they  fell  npon  their  knees, 
and  beseeching  Grod  with  great  earnestness  for  more  than  two 
hours  for  faith  and  spiritual  discernment,  they  again  looked  and 
the  plates  were  \isible.  In  this  case  it  has  been  suggested  that 
the  parties^  operated  upon  by  a  fanatical  enthusiasm,  may  per- 
haps have  imagined  they  saw  the  plates,  but  it  is  far  more  proba- 
ble that  they  had  selfish  ends  to  accomplish  and  wilfully  misi^ep- 
resented  to  impose  on  the  ignorant. 

On  the  6th  of  April,  1830,  the  church  of  the  Latter  Day  Saints 
was  organized  at  Manchester,  New  York.  Their  numbers  now 
rapidly  increased,  and  with  a  view  to  securing  a  ][)ermaneut  loca- 
tion, in  1833,  they  moved  to  Missouri,  purchased  land  in  Jackson 
county,  and  commenced  building  the  town  of  Independence. 
There  the  commission  of  petty  crimes,  and  their  arrogant  pre- 
sumptions that  as  saints  of  the  Lord  they  had  a  right  to  the  whole 
country',  incensed  the  neighboring  people  against  them.  After 
some  of  their  number  had  been  ducked  in  the  river,  some  tarred 
and  feathered,  and  others  killed,  the  whole  community  removed  to 
Clay  county,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Missouri  river.  Remaining 
in  this  place  only  a  short  time,  most  of  them  went  eastward,  and 
located  at  Kirtland,  Ohio,  twenty  miles  from  Cleveland,  and  com- 
menced building  a  temple.  In  1836  a  large  convocation  of  their 
elders  met,  and  according  to  their  reports,  the  work  of  the  Ix>rd 
had  greatly  increased  in  America,  Europe  and  the  islands  of  the 
sea. 

About  this  time  a  financial  institution,  styled  the  Kirtland  Sav- 
ings Bank,  was  organized,  and  Smith  appointed  president.  For 
the  want  of  capital  and  integrity  among  the  managers,  it  soon 
failed,  under  circumstances  of  more  than  ordinary  depravity* 
Property  to  a  large  amount  was  {mrchased  with  the  bills,  and  after 
the  title  became  vested  in  the  saints,  the  bank  failed  and  its  notes 
were  never  redeemed.  Thus  swindled,  the  people  of  the  ac^a- 
cent  country,  as  at  other  places,  became  exasperated  and  a 
third  hegira  became  necessary.  Accordingly  theprophet,  apostles, 
elders  and  a  great  body  of  the  saints,  shaking  the  dust  from  their 
feet  as  a  testimony  against  Ohio,  started  for  Missouri,  and  this 
time  settled  in  Davis  and  Calhoun  counties.  There  they  also  pur- 
chased land  of  the  United  States,  and  built  the  town  of  Far  West 
and  other  small  villages.  Still  exhibithig  the  same  conduct  that 
at  other  places  had  involved  them  in  difficulties,  it  was  not  long 
till  they  were  accused  of  everj'  possible  crime.  The  breadi  thus 
opened  between  the  saints  and  gentiles  continued  to  widen,  and 
in  a  few  years  both  parties  became  so  embittered  that  a  resort  to 
physical  force  was  the  only  alternative  by  which  the  quarrel  could 
be  adjusted.  The  Mormon  leaders  declared  that  tliey  would  no 
longer  submit  to  to  the  government  of  Missouri.  Joe  Smith,  as 
he  was  generally  called,  ordered  the  circuit  clerk,  who  was  a  disci- 
ple, not  to  issue  any  more  writs  againts  the  saints,  and  one  of  the 
elders,  in  a  sermon,  informed  his  people  that  henceforth  they  were 
not  amenable  to  the  laws  of  the  State.  Armed  parties  of  Mor- 
mons commenced  patroling  the  country  and  plundering  the  pro- 
perty of  the  inhabitants,  who  assembled  in  arms  to  protect  them- 
selves and  drive  the  felons  from  the  State.    A  company,  nnder 
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Major  Bogartwbo  had  formerly  commanded  a  battalion  of  rangers 
in  the  Black  Hawk  war,  met  one  of  these  marauding  parties,  and 
a  battle  ensning,  the  Mormons  were  routed  after  they  had  burnt 
two  towns  and  ravaged  a  large  extent  of  country.  Oov.  Boggs 
called  out  the  militia  for  the  purpose  of  either  exterminat- 
ing the  plunderers  or  driving  them  from  the  country.  A 
large  force,  commanded  by  Gen.  Lucas  and  Brigadier  Gen.  Doni- 
phan, surrounded  them  in  the  town  of  Far  West,  and  although 
armed  with  the  determination  of  resisting  to  the  last  extremi^, 
they  surrendered  without  an  engagement  A  large  part  of  the 
stolen  property  was  recovered,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the 
leaders,  the  Mormons  were  dismissed  under  promise  to  leave 
the  State.  Smith  and  other  principal  men  were  tried  before  a 
court  martial  and  sentenced  to  be  shot.  The  criminals  would 
doubtless  have  been  executed  had  not  Gen.  Doniphan,  who  con- 
sidered tiie  proceedings  against  them  illegal,  interfered  and  saved 
their  lives.  They  were  next  arraigned  before  a  civil  tribunal,  and 
indictments  being  found  against  them  for  murder,  treason,  rob- 
bery and  other  crimes,  they  were  committed  to  jail,  but  before 
their  trials  came  on  they  escaped  from  prison,  and  fled  the  State. 

In  the  years  1839-40  the  whole  body  of  saints  arrived  in  Illinois, 
and,  according  to  their  own  account,  the  cruel  treatment  of  their 
enemies,  and  their  perils  by  field  and  flood,  would  make  a  story 
without  a  parallel  in  the  annals  of  suffering.  Eepresenting  that 
they  had  been  persecuted  in  Missouri  on  account  of  their  religion, 
and  being  the  vanquished  party,  they  soon  excited  the  sympathy 
of  our  people.  The  inhabitants  of  niinois  have  always  been 
justly  esteemed  for  their  enlightened  spirit  of  toleration,  and  the 
Mormons  were  kindly  received  as  suflerers  in  the  cause  of  reli- 
gion. Several  communities  even  vied  with  each  other  in  ofters  of 
hospitality  and  efforts  to  induce  the  persecuted  sti^angers  to  settle 
among  them.  As  already  stated,  they  finally  located  on  the  east 
bank  of  the  Mississippi,  in  the  county  of  Hancock,  where  they 
couimenced  building  the  city  of  Nauvoo,  which  they  designed 
should  be  the  center  of  their  future  operations  in  the  conversion 
of  the  world  to  the  new  religion. 

On  their  arrival  in  the  State  the  effort  of  politicians  to  get  their 
patronage  soon  brought  them  into  notice.  As  they  were  already 
numerous  and  rapidly  increasing  in  numbers,  it  was  supposed 
that  at  no  distant  day  they  would  exert  a  controling  influence  in 
the  elections.  Knowing  tJieir  power  in  this  respect,  and  intimat- 
ing that  they  would  support  the  men  and  measures  most  likely  to 
promote  their  own  welfare,  both  parties  by  acts  of  kindness  and 
promises  of  help  endeavored  to  win  their  support.  In  Missouri 
they  had  always  sustained  the  democratic  party,  but  having  been 
expelled  from  the  State  by  a  democratic  governor,  and  having 
afterwards  been  refused  relief  by  Van  Buren,  a  democratic  presi- 
dent, in  a  spirit  of  retaliation,  they  voted  ror  a  time  with  the 
whigs.  When,  however,  the  legislature  met  in  1840,  wishing  to 
obtain  the  passage  of  several  bills  for  the  incorporation  of  Nau- 
voo  and  other  purposes,  they  flattered  both  parties  in  order  to 
secure  their  joint  influence.  With  these  objects  in  view  Dr.  John 
C.  Bennett,  a  Mormon  by  profession  and  one  of  the  most  profligate 
men  in  the  State,  was  sent  as  their  agent  to  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment to  oi>erate  as  a  lobbyist.    Arriving  in  Springfield,  he  applied 
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to  Mr.  Little,  the  whig  senator  from  Hancock,  and  to  Mr.  Douglas, 
the  democratic  secretary  of  state,  who  both  promised  him  their 
influence,  and  when  an  act  incorporating  the  city  of  Kauvoo  was 
presented  to  the  legislature,  although  in  many  respects  in  the 
highest  degree  objectionable,  such  was  the  dexterity  with  which 
these  politicians  managed  their  respective  parties  that  it  passed 
both  houses  without  discussion  or  opposition.  In  the  lower  house 
it  is  said  it  wa«  not  even  read,  each  party  being  afraid  to  oppose 
it  for  fear  of  losing  the  Monnon  vote,  and  each  in  sustaining  it 
verily  believed  it  would  secure  their  favor. 

This  act,  which  is  a  perfect  anomaly  in  legislation,  made  the 
original  boundaries  of  Nauvoo  not  only  equal  to  the  limits  of  some 
of  the  larger  cities,  but  also  provided  for  their  indefinite  exten- 
sion. It  reads :  '^  Whenever  any  tract  of  land  adjoining  Kauvoo 
shall  have  been  laid  out  into  town  lots,  and  dul^'  recorded  aooord- 
ing  to  law,  the  same  shall  form  a  part  of  the  city."  The 
corporation  was  also  empowered  to  deal  in  real  and  personal 
property  for  speculative  purposes,  a  privilege  not  at  that 
time  conferred  upon  any  other  cities  of  the  State  by  legisla- 
tive ena<;tment.  One  section  of  the  law  gave  to  the  city  council 
the  extraordinary  power  to  enact  any  ordinance  not  repugnant  to 
the  State  and  national  constitutions,  whereby  they  could  nullify 
at  pleasure  the  statutes  of  the  State  within  the  corporate  limits 
of  the  city  and  over  as  much  of  the  ac(jacent  county  as  they  could 
extend  them.  A  mayor's  court'  was  established,  with  exclusive 
jurisdiction  ot  all  cases  arising  under  the  city  ordinances,  but  sub- 
ject to  the  right  of  appeal  to  the  municipal  court  The  mayor  and 
four  aldermen  as  associates  composed  the  municipal  court,  which 
was  clothed  with  power  to  issue  writs  of  habeas  corpus,  and  had 
jurisdiction  of  appeals  from  the  mayor's  court,  subject  again  to 
appeal  to  the  circuit  court  of  Hancock  county.  It  made  the  Nauvoo 
le^on,  with  the  exception  of  being  subject  to  the  governor, 
independent  of  the  military  organization  of  the  State,  anct 
it^  commissioned  ofQcers  a  perpetual  court  martial,  having 
authority  to  enact  such  regulations  as  should  be  considered  neces- 
sary for  its  welfare.  The  legion  was  made  subservient  to  the 
mayor  in  executing  the  laws  of  the  city,  was  entitled  to  its  propor- 
tion of  the  State  arms,  and  by  subsequent  enactments  of  the 
legislature  any  citizen  of  Hancock  county  might  unite  with  it, 
whether  he  lived  in  the  city  or  out  of  it  A  bill  was  also  passed 
incorporating  the  Kauvoo  House,  in  which  Joe  Smith  and  his 
heirs  were  to  have  a  suite  of  rooms  in  perpetual  succession.  By 
this  unusual  legislation  the  courts  had  little  dependence  on  the 
constitutional  judiciary,  and  the  military  establishment,  empow- 
ered to  regulate  itself,  was  independent  of  the  laws  of  the  State. 
The  different  departments  of  the  city  government  were  blended 
into  one,  whereby  the  same  public  functionary  could  be  entrusted 
with  the  discharge  of  legislative,  executive,  judicial  and  military 
duties  at  the  same  time,  and  such  instances  frequently  occurred 
as  the  events  which  immediately  followed  prove. 

In  the  year  1841,  the  Mormons  organized  a  city  government  and 
Smith  was  elected  mayor ;  presiding  in  the  councU  as  a  legidatoi 
he  assisted  in  making  laws  for  the  government  of  the  city,  and  as 
mayor  it  was  his  duty  to  see  that  the  laws  were  faithfully  execute 
By  virtue  of  his  office  he  was  judge  of  the  mayor's  court  and  dbuef 
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joBtioe  of  the  manicipal  court,  in  which  situation  he  was  the  ex- 
pounder and  enforcer  of  the  laws  which  he  had  assisted  to  make. 
In  the  organization  of  the  Nauvoo  legion  it  was  made  to  consist 
of  divisions,  brigades,  and  cohorts,  each  of  which  had  a  general 
and  over  the  whole  as  commander-in-chief  Smith  presided  as 
lientenant  general.  If  to  these  mnltiform  duties  we  add  his  call- 
ing as  a  real  estate  agent  and  his  anticipated  x>osition  as  tavern 
keeper,  the  list  of  his  vocations  will  be  complete. 

It  has  already  been  said  that  Smith  and  other  leading  Mormons 
escaped  from  jail  in  Missouri,  and  hence  in  the  autumn  of  1841, 
the  governor  of  that  State  made  a  demand  on  Governor  Garlin  of 
Illinois  for  the  arrest  and  delivery  of  the  fugitives.  A  warrant 
was  accordingly  issued  by  which  Smith  was  arrested  and  brought 
before  Judge  Douglas,  who,  at  that  time  was  holding  court  in 
Hancock  and  adjoining  counties.  In  the  trial  which  ensued,  Smith 
wae  discharged  on  the  plea  that  the  writ  by  which  he  had  been 
arrested  was  defective.  The  prophet,  not  being  well  enough 
versed  in  law  to  understand  the  legal  nature  of  the  question, 
regarded  his  acquittal  as  a  great  favor  from  the  democratic  party. 
In  consequence  of  this  decision  the  Mormons  once  more  renewed 
their  allegiance  with  that  political  organization  and  to  strengthen 
the  alliance,  Bennett,  who  was  then  an  alderman  in  ISTauvoo  and 
the  major  general  of  the  legion,  was  made  master  in  chancery  and 
adjutant  general  of  the  State  militia.  At  these  signal  marks  of 
favor.  Smith  issued  a  proclamation  exhorting  his  followers  to  unite 
with  the  democratic  party,  and  the  whigs  on  seeing  themselves 
ont-generaled  in  this  manner,  commenced  a  tirade  of  denunciations 
against  the  Mormons,  their  papers  teeming  with  the  enormities  of 
Naavoo  and  the  wickedness  of  the  party  which  would  consent  to 
receive  the  support  of  such  miscreants. 

As  soon  as  the  machinery  of  the  government  of  Nauvoo  was 
properly  put  in  motion,  ordinances  were  enacted  in  conflict  with 
the  laws  of  the  State.  The  Mormons,  believing  that  another 
attempt  would  be  made  by  the  governor  of  Missouri  for  the  arrest 
of  their  leaders,  declared  that  the  public  mind  in  that  State  was 
so  prejudiced  against  them  that  a  fair  trial  there  was  impossible, 
and  should  any  of  their  fraternity  be  taken  thither,  if  they  could 
not  be  legally  convicted  and  punished,  they  would  be  murdered  by 
a  mob  l^fore  they  could  get  out  of  the  State.  Determined  to 
goArd  against  any  future  demands  of  this  kind,  they  commenced  de- 
vising a  scheme  whereby  they  could  protect  themselves  through 
the  instrumentality  of  the  city  ordinances.  A  law  was  theJtefore 
passed  by  the  common  council  virtually  declaring  that  the  muni- 
cipal court  should  have  jurisdiction  whatever  might  be  the  nature 
of  the  offense,  thus  giving  a  latitudinarian  construction  to  the 
charter,  which  was  only  intended  to  grant  the  right  of  adminis- 
tering justice  in  cases  where  imprisonment  resulted  from  a  breach 
of  the  city  ordinances.  Smitli  was  afterward  arrested  by  .a  writ 
from  the  governor,  but  it  is  unknown  whether  he  was  rescued  by 
his  followers  or  discharged  in  consequence  of  this  ordinance. 

A  combination  of  circumstances  now  concurred  in  rendering  the 
Mormons  unpopular.  Besides  impolitic  enactments,  they  were 
famished  by  the  State  with  three  pieces  of  cannon  and  250  stands 
of  small  arms,  which  jealousy  and  popular  rumor  increased  to  30 
cannons  and  5,000  or  6,000  muskets.  Many  thought  they  enter* 
32 
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taiued  the  treasonable  design  of  overturning  the  governnienty 
driving  out  the  original  inhabitants  and  substituting  their  own 
population  in  their  stead,  as  the  children  of  Israel  had  done  in  the 
land  of  Canaan. 

In  1842,  the  Mormon  population  of  Hancock  county  had  in- 
creased to  about  16,000,  and  several  thousand  more  were  scattered 
over  various  parts  of  the  United  States  and  Europe.  Mr.  Henry 
Caswel,  an  English  gentleman  of  talent  and  respectability, 
ascending  the  Mississippi  in  a  steamboat,  gives  the  following 
graphic  account  of  his  observations  respecting  the  Saints  at  that 
time: 

*' Having  been  told  that  three  hundred  English  emigrants  were  on 
board  to  Join  the  prophet  at  Nauvoo,  I  walked  to  that  part  of  the  vessel 
appropriated  to  the  poorer  classes  of  travelers,  and  beheld  my  countrymen 
crowded  together  in  a  comfortless  manner.  I  addressed  them  and  found 
they  were  from  the  neighborhood  of  Preston,  in  Lancaster ;  they  were 
decent  looking  people  and  by  no  means  of  the  lower  class.  I  took  the 
liberty  of  questioning  them  concerning  their  plans,  and  found  they  were 
the  dupes  of  Mormon  missionaries.  £larly  on  Sunday  morning  I  was 
landedT  opposite  Nauvoo,  and  croseinj^  the  river  in  a  large  canoe,  filled 
with  Mormonsfloing  to  church,  in  a  rew  minutes  I  found  myself  in  this 
extraordinary  city.  It  is  built  on  a  grand  plan,  accommo«lated  to  the  site 
of  the  temple  and  the  bend  of  the  river.  The  view  of  the  winding 
Mississippi  from  the  elevation  where  the  temple  stands  is  truly  magnifi- 
cent. The  temple  being  unfinished,  about  half  past  ten  o'clock  a  oon- 
ffregation  of  perhaps  2,000  persons  assembled  in  a  grove,  within  a  short 
distance  from  the  sanotuaiy.  Their  appearance  was  quite  respectable 
and  fully  equal  to  that  exhibited  at  the  meetings  of  other  denominations 
in  the  western  country.  Many  gray-headed  old  men  were  there  and 
many  well  dressed  females.  Their  sturdy  forms,  clear  complexions,  and 
heavy  movements,  strongly  contrasted  with  the  slight  figure,  the 
sallow  visage,  and  the  elastic  step  of  the  Americans.  There,  too,  were  the 
bright  and  unconscious  looks  of  little  children,  who  bom  among  the 
privileges  of  England's  churches  baptized  with  her  consecrated  waters 
and  taught  to  lisp  her  prayers  and  repeat  her  catechisms,  had  now  been 
led  into  this  clan  of  heresy,  to  listen  to  the  ravings  of  a  false  prophet 
and  to  imbibe  the  principles  of  a  semi-pagan  delusion.  Two  elders 
shortly  came  forward  and  one  of  them  having  made  a  few  common-place 
remarks  on  the  nature  of  praye^,  and  dwelt  for  a  considerable  time  on 
the  character  and  perfections  of  the  Almighty,  proceeded  in  the  follow- 
ing  strain :  *We  thank  thee,  O  Lord,  that  thou  nast  in  these  latter  days 
restored  the  gifts  of  prophecy  of  revelation,  and  of  great  signs  and 
wonders  as  in  the  days  of  old.  We  thank  thee  that  thou  didst  formerly 
raise  up  thy  servant  Joseph  to  deliver  his  brethren  in  Egypt,  so  hast 
thou  raised  up  another  Joseph  to  save  his  brethren  from  bondage  of 
sectarian  delusion,  and  to  brins  them  into  this  great  and  good  land, 
flowiiuf  with  milk  and  honey,  which  is  the  glory  of  all  lands,  and  which 
thou  oidst  promise  to  be  an  inheritance  for  the  seed  of  Jacob  for  ever- 
more. We  pray  for  this  servant  and  prophet,  Joseph,  that  thou  wouldst 
Srosper  and  bless  him  ;  that  although  the  archers  have  sorely  grieved 
im,  and  shot  at  him.  and  hated  him,  his  bow  may  abide  in  strength, 
and  the  arms  of  his  hands  may  be  made  strong  by  the  hand  of  the 
Almighty  God  of  Jacob.  We  pray,  also,  for  thy  temple  that  the  nations 
of  the  earth  may  bring  gold  and  Incense,  that  the  sons  of  strangers  mi^ 
build  up  its  walls  and  fly  to  it  as  a  doud  and  as  doves  to  their  windows. 
We  pray  thee,  also,  to  hasten  the  ingathering  of  thy  people,  every  man 
to  his  herititfe  and  every  man  to  his  land.  We  pray  that  as  thou  hast 
pet  up  this  place  as  an  ensign  for  the  nations,  so  thou  wouldst  continue  to 
assemble  here  the  outcasts,  and  irather  together  the  dispersed  ftom  the 
four  comers  of  the  earth.  May  every  valley  be  exalted  and  every  moun- 
tain and  hill  be  made  low  and  crooked  places  be  made  straight  and  the 
rough  places  plain,  and  may  the  glory  of  the  Iiord  be  revealed  and  all 
the  flesh  in  it  together.    Bring  thy  sons  from  aftir  and  thy  daughten 
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from  the  ends  of  the  earth,  and  let  them  bring  their  gold  and  silver  with 
them.' 

**  After  prayer  the  other  elder  commenced  a  discourse  on  the  necessity 
of  a  revelation  for  America  as  well  as  Asia,  and  on  the  probability  of 
continued  revelations.  At  its  close  a  hymn  was  sung,  and  a  third 
elder  came  forward  and  observed  that  his  office  required  him  to  speak 
of  business,  and  especially  of  the  Nauvoo  House,  and  among  other 
thinf^s  said,  'the  Lord  had  oommauded  this  work  and  it  must  l>e  done; 
ves  It  shall  be  done,  it  will  be  done ;  that  a  small  amount  of  the  stock 
had  hitherto  been  taken,  that  the  committee  had  gone  on  borrowing  and 
borrowing  till  they  could  borrow  no  longer ;  that  mechanics  had  oeen 
employed  on  the  house,  that  they  wanted  their  pay  and  the  committee 


are  not  able  to  pay  them ;  that  he  came  there  with  seven  thousand 
dollars  and  now  had  but  two  thousand,  having  expended  five  thousand 
on  tlie  work  of  the  Lord;'  that  he  therefore  called  upon  the  brethren  to 
obey  God's  command  and  take  stock.  The  address  being  concluded, 
others  followed  in  the  same  strain,  and  appeared  as  ftunlliar  with  wordly 
business  and  operations  of  finance  as  with  prophecies  and  the  book  or 
Mormon.  None,  however,  came  forward  to  take  stock,  and  one  of  the 
elders  thereupon  remarked,  that  as  they  had  not  made  up  their  minds  as 
to  the  amount  of  stock  they  would  take,  he  wished  them  to  come  to  his 
house  on  the  next  day  for  that  purpose.  The  public  exercises  beiuK  dosed, 
accompanied  by  a  prominent  member  of  the  church,  I  next  visited  the 
temple.  Its  position  is  commanding,  and  designed  to  be  one  of  the  best 
edifices  in  the  country.  It  is  one  hundred  andf  twenty  feet  by  one  hun- 
dred, and  when  completed  will  be  fifty  feet  up  to  the  eaves.  Its  expense 
is  estimated  at  three  hundred  thousand  dollars.  The  baptismal  fount  is 
finished.  It  is  a  capacious  laver,  above  twenty  feet  square,  rests  on  the 
backs  of  twelve  oxen,  well  sculptured,  and  as  large  as  life.  The  laver 
and  oxen  are  of  wood  painted,  but  are  to  be  gilded.  Here  baptisms 
for  the  dead  are  celebrated  as  well  as  baptisms  for  the  healing  of  disease. 
Baptisms  for  the  remission  of  sins  are  performed  in  the  Mississippi.  I 
was  next  introduced  to  the  prophet,  and  had  the  honor  of  an  interview 
with  him.  He  Is  a  coarse,  plebeian  person  in  aspect,  and  his  countenance 
exhibits  a  curious  mixture  of  the  knave  and  clown.  His  hands  are  large 
and  fat,  and  on  one  of  his  fingers  he  wears  a  massive  gold  ring  with  some 
inscription  upon  it.  His  dress  was  of  coarse  country  manufacture,  and 
his  white  hat  was  enveloped  in  a  piece  of  black  crape,  being  in  mourning 
for  a  brother.  I  had  no  opportunity  of  observing  the  eyes  of  Smith,  he 
appearing  deficient  in  that  open,  staid-fixed  look  which  characterizes  an 
honest  man.  The  Mormon  system,  mad  as  it  is,  had  method  in  Its 
madnefls,  and  many  shrewd  hands  are  at  work  in  its  maintainance  and 
oropagation,  and  whatever  may  befall  its  originators,  it  has  the  elements 
of  iiicrease  and  endurance.  Mormon  missionaries  nave  l>een  sent  forth 
ind  are  now  at  work  in  almost  every  country  in  Christendom.  They 
bave  recently  gone  to  Russia  witli  letters  of  credence  from  the  Mormon 
prophet.  Their  numbers  in  England,  we  have  no  doubt,  are  increasing 
rapidly,  and  it  remains  for  christains  of  the  present  day  to  determine 
whether  Mormonism  shall  work  to  the  level  of  those  fanatical  sects, 
which  like  new  stars  have  blazed  for  a  little  while  and  then  sunk  Into 
obscurity,  or  whether  likeasecond  Mahomedanism  it  shall  extend  itself, 
sword  in  nand,  till  Christianity  is  leveled  in  the  dust" 

In  1842}  Dr.  John  0.  Bennett  was  expelled  from  the  Mormon 
church,  and  thereafter  traveled  through  different  parts  of  the 
country,  avowing,  in  lectures  and  publications,  that  the  Mormons 
entertained  treasonable  designs  against  the  government.  One  of 
Bennett's  principal  objects  was  to  induce  the  authorities  of  Missouri 
to  bring  another  indictment  against  Smith  for  an  alleged  attempt 
to  murder  Gov.  Boggs.  Being  snccessful  in  his  endeavors,  June 
5,  1843,  an  indictment  was  found  against  the  prophet  and  another 
prominent  Mormon,  and  shortly  afterwards  a  messenger  presen- 
ted himself  to  Gov.  Ford  with  a  new  demand  for  their  arrest.  In 
pursuance  of  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  the  writ  was  given  to 
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a  constable  in  Hancock  coanty  for  execution.  The  Missouri  agent 
and  a  constable  hastened  to  Nauvoo  for  the  purpose  of  serving 
it)  but  finding  on  their  arrival  that  Smith  was  on  a  visit  to  Bock 
river,  they  repaired  thither, .  and  made  the  arrest  in  Palestine 
grove,  in  the  county  of  Lee.  The  prisoner  was  then  left  in  the 
custody  of  the  agent,  who  set  off  with  him  to  Missouri,  but  had 
not  proceeded  far,  when  he  was  met  and  captured  by  an  armed 
body  of  MormoDs,  who  released  the  prophet  and  conducted  him 
iu  triumph  to  Kauvoo.  A  writ  of  habeas  corpus  was  sued  out  in 
the  municipal  court  of  that  city,  and  Cyrus  Walker,  the  whig  can- 
didate for  congress,  appeared  as  attorney  for  the  accused.  In  a 
labored  effort  of  great  length,  he  endeavored  to  show  that  this 
court,  which  was  composed  of  Smith  and  his  Mends,  had  juris- 
diction to  issue  the  writ,  and  proceed  in  the  defense  of  the  prison- 
er, under  the  ordinances  of  the  city,  and  he  accordingly  was 
acquitted.  Mr.  Hodge,  the  democratic  candidate,  was  visiting 
Nauvoo  at  the  time  of  the  trial,  and  both  he  and  Walker  were 
called  on  in  a  political  convention  to  give  their  opinion  relative  to 
the  city  ordinance,  empowering  the  municipal  court  to  issue  writs 
of  habeas  corpus  in  all  cases  of  imprisoumeut,  and  both  solemnly 
declared  that  they  considered  it  valid.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to 
state  that  this  advice  was  given  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
votes,  as  both  candidates  knew  it  was  false.  Instead  of  being 
actuated  by  that  integrity  which  combats  and  corrects  public 
opinion  when  wrong  ,the  only  true  passport  to  official  position, 
both  willfully  sauctioued  an  error  for  the  accomplishment  of  selfish 
ends. 

The  MormoDS,  on  the  other  hand,  in  consequence  of  stupidity 
and  ignorance,  were  ever  ready  to  be  duped  and  brought  in 
antagonism  to  the  laws  of  the  State,  by  the  chicanery  of  party. 
If  the  action  of  the  government  bore  hard  upon  them,  however 
justiy  it  might  be  a^inistered,  they  regarded  it  as  wantonly 
oppressive,  or  if  judicious  advice  was  given  them,  it  was  rejected 
with  scorn  whenever  opposed  to  their  favorite  schemes.  Un- 
scrupulous politicians  becoming  aware  of  this  characteristic, 
would  first  learn  their  predelictions  and  advise  them  accordingly, 
whereby  they  became  the  sport  of  party  and  the  victims  of  the 
most  corrupt  men  in  the  country. 

On  the  release  of  Smith,  the  Missouri  agent  applied  to  Oov. 
Ford  for  a  military  force  to  assist  in  arresting  him,  but  the 
application  was  refused.  Smith  having  once  been  arrested,  and 
the  writ  returned  as  fully  executed,  the  governor  had  no  further 
cognizance  of  the  case  except  to  issue  a  new  warrant,  provided 
another  requisition  should  be  made  for  his  re-arrest  by  the  execu- 
tive of  Missouri.  While  it  was  readily  admitted  tiiat  Smith  had 
been  forcibly  rescued  and  sufi'ered  to  go  unpunished,  by  a  court 
transcending  its  authority,  yet  it  would  have  been  an  illegal  and 
perhaps  dangerous  expedient  to  attempt  to  call  out  the  militia  to 
correct  or  reverse  the  decision. 

The  Mormons,  emboldened  by  success  in  this  trial,  in  the  winter 
of  1843-4,  passed  another  ordinance  to  further  protect  their 
leaders.  They  enacted  a  law  providing  that  no  writ  issued  from 
any  other  phice  except  Fauvoo  for  the  arrest  of  any  person  iu  the 
city,  should  be  executed  without  an  approval  endorsed  thereon 
by  the  mayor;  that  if  any  public  officer,  by  virtue  of  any  foreign 
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writ,  should  attempt  to  make  an  arrest  iu  the  city  without  suoh  an 
approval  of  his  process,  he  should  be  subject  to  imprisonment  for 
life,  and  the  governor  of  the  State  should  not  have  the  power  of 
paixloning  the  offender  without  the  consent  of  the  mayor. 

Thepassage  of  this  ordinance  created  great  astonishment,  and  in- 
duced many  to  believe  that  there  was  a  reality  in  the  accusations 
which  had  been  made  against  them,  respecting  the  establishment 
of  an  independent  government.  After  this  law  went  into  opera- 
tion, if  robberies  were  committed  in  the  adjoining  country, 
the  thieves  would  flee  into  Nauvoo,  and  if  the  plundered 
parties  followed  them,  they  were  fined  by  the  Mormon  courts  for 
daring  to  seek  after  their  property  in  the  holy  city.  The 
Mormons  themselves  were  frequently  the  guilty  parties,  and  by 
this  means  sought  both  to  retain  the  stolen  goods  and  escape 
the  just  punishment  of  their  crimes. 

The  most  positive  evidence  that  they  contemplated  the  organi- 
sation of  a  separate  government,  was  based  on  the  fact  that  about 
this  time  they  sent  a  petition  to  congress,  asking  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  territorial  government,  of  which  Kauvoo  was  to  be 
the  center.  Another  act  characteristic  of  their  vanity,  was  the 
announcement  of  Smith,  in  the  spring  of  1844,  as  a  candidate  for 
the  presidency  ot  the  United  States.  His  followers,  sanguine  of  suc- 
cess, sent  from  two  to  three  thousand  missionaries  into  the  field 
to  convert  the  people,  and  labor  for  the  election  of  the  prophet.  It 
was  stated  by  dissenters  in  the  Mormon  'church,  that  Smith 
also  entertained  the  idea  of  making  himself  the  temporal  as  weD 
as  the  spiritual  leader  of  his  people,  and  that,  for  this  purpose,  he 
instituted  a  new  order  of  church  dignitaries,  the  members  of 
which  were  to  be  both  kings  and  priests. 

He  next  caused  himself  to  be  annointed  king  and  priest,  but  of  a 
higher  order  than  the  others,  who  were  to  be  his  nobility,  and  to 
whom  as  the  upholders  of  his  throne  he  administered  the  oatii  of 
allegiance.  To  give  character  to  his  pretensions  he  declared  his 
lineage  in  an  unbroken  line  from  Joseph  the  son  of  Jacob,  and 
that  of  his  wife  from  some  other  important  personage  of  the 
ancient  Hebrews.  To  strengthen  his  political  x>ower  he  also  in- 
stituted a  body  of  police  styled  the'Danite  band,  who  were  sworn 
to  protect  his  person  and  to  obey  his  orders  as  the  commands  of 
God.  A  female  order  previously  existing  in  the  church,  called 
spiritual  wives,  was  modified  so  as  to  suit  the  licentiousness  of  >< 

the  prophet.  A  doctrine  was  revealed  that  it  was  impossible  fox  ^ 
a  woman  to  get  to  heaven  except  as  the  wife  of  a  Mormon  elder; 
that  each  elder  might  marry  as  many  wmnen  as  he  could  main- 
tain, and  that  any  female  might  be  sealed  to  eternal  life  by 
becoming  their  concubine.  This  licentiousness,  the  origin  of 
polygamy  in  the  church,  they  endeavored  to  justify  by  an  appeal 
to  Abraham,  Jacob  and  othet  favorites  of  God  in  a  former  age 
of  the  world. 

After  the  est^iblisbment  of  these  institutions.  Smith  began  to 
play  the  tyrant  over  his  people,  as  all  pennons  of  inferior  intel- 
lect and  unduly  developed  passions  always  do  when  others 
become  subject  to  their  will.  One  of  his  first  attempts  to  abuse 
the  i)ower  with  which  he  was  intrusted,  was  an  effort  to  take  the 
wife  of  William  Law,  one  of  his  most  talented  and  respectable 
followers,  and  make  her  a  spiritual  wife.    Withoat  the  sanction 
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of  law  he  established  offices  in  Kauvoo  for  recording  property  titles 
and  issuing  marriage  licences,  whereby  he  sought  to  monopolize 
the  traffic  in  real  estate*  and  control  the  marital  relations  of  his 
people.  The  despotism  thus  practiced  soon  caused  a  spirit  of  in- 
subordination and  disailection  in  the  Mormon  church  and  com- 
munity. Law  and  the  other  leaders  determined  to  resist  the  en« 
croachments  of  Smith,  and  for  the  purpose  of  exposing  the  abuses 
growing  out  of  the  new  institutions,  they  procui'ed  a  press  and 
commenced  the  publication  of  a  news))aper.  The  appearance  of 
the  paper  was  the  signal  for  opi)osition,  and  before  the  second 
number  could  be  issued,  by  an  oixler  of  the  council,  the  heretical 
press  was  demolished^  and  the  publishers  ejected  from  the  church* 
It  is  difficult  to  decide  whether  this  trial,  which  is  one  of  the 
most  singular  instances  of  adjudication  to  be  found  on  i-ecord^ 
was  the  result  of  insanity  or  depravity.  The  proceedings  were 
instituted  against  the  press  instead  of  the  ownera,  who  were  not 
notified  to  attend.  No  jury  was  called,  the  witnesses  were  not 
required  to  testify  under  oath,  and  the  evidence  was  all  furnished 
by  the  plaintifis  in  the  absence  of  the  defendants.  It  was  not 
difficult,  under  these  circumstances,  to  prove  that  the  publish- 
ers of  the  paper  were  the  vilest  of  sinners,  and  that  the  press  was 
the  greatest  nuisance,  hence  the  order  to  have  it  abated. 

The  holy  city  becoming  a  dangerous  place  of  residence  for  the 
seceding  Mormons,  they  retired  to  Carthage,  the  county  seat,  and 
obtained  warrants  for  the  arrest  of  Smith  and  the  members  of 
the  city  council  and  others  connected  with  the  destruction  of  the 
press.  Some  of  the  parties  having  been  arrested  and  discharged 
by  the  authorities  in  Nanvoo,  a  convention  of  citizens  assembled 
at  Carthage,  and  appointed  a  committee  to  wait  on  the  govenioi 
for  the  purpose  of  procuring  military  assistance  to  enforce  the  ex- 
eoution  of  the  law  in  the  city.  The  governor,  on  learning  the 
position  of  afi'airs^  determined  to  visit  the  county  and  inquire  into 
the  nature  of  the  complaints  before  he  gave  his  official  sanction  to 
any  particular  course  of  action.  When  he  arrived  a  message  was 
sent  to  the  mayor  and  common  council  informing  them  of  the  com- 
plaints made  against  them,  and  requiring  that  a  committee  might 
be  sent  to  answer  the  charge.  •  A  number  of  persons  were  accord- 
ingly sent,  and  in  the  examination  which  ensued,  it  became  evi- 
dent tiiat  the  whole  proceedings  of  the  mayor  and  common 
council  were  irregular  and  illegal.  Though  such  proceedings  could 
not  be  tolerated  in  a  country  claiming  to  be  governed  by  law  and 
order,  yet  they  were  excusable  to  some  extent  in  consequence  of 
undue   statements   irequenUy  made  to  the  Nauvoo  officials  by 

*Ttae  Mormons  made  no  efforts  to  oonoeal  their  design  of  monopolisiniir  the  lands  in 
tbe  vicinity  of  Nauvoo  to  the  exclusion  of  those  who  had  welcomed  them  with  such 
genuine  sympathy,  when  banished  from  Missouri.  It  is  said,  when  they  wished  to 
possess  the  property  of  a  gentile  they  offered  what  they  considered  a  reasonable 

f>rice  for  it,  and  in  case  of  refusal  they  proceeded  to  enforce  acceptance  by  various 
ntolerable  annoyances  Whittling  was  resorted  to  as  one  method  of  vexation.  For 
this  purpose  three  persons  were  appointed  who^  armed  with  sticks  and  Jack-knives, 
took  a  position  in  front  of  the  obdurate  owner^s  residence  and  commenced  whittling. 
If  he  went  to  church,  the  pqst  office,  market  or  other  place  of  business,  they  follow^ 
him  whittling.  If  he  expostulated,  became  angry,  threatened  or  sworo,  they  ans- 
wered by  whittling.  If  idle  boys  laughed  and  Jeered  the  victim,  his  tormentors  de- 
murely whittled,  when  he  returned  home  the  whittlors  followed  and  again  took  their 
places  in  front  of  his  house  and  continued  their  annoyance  from  early  dawn  till  late 
at  night.  The  irritated  owner  oould  not  look  from  a  window  without  encountering  tbe 
insolent  stare  of  his  persecutors,  who  were  still  whittling.  Generally  a  single  day,  it 
Is  said,  was  sufficient  to  make  him  submit,  very  rarely  he  held  out  two  days,  nut  never 
was  able  to  endure  more  than  three  days  of  this  ludicrous  yet  insufferable  martyrdom. 
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Bome  of  the  best  lawyers  in  the  State  who,  as  candidates  for 
office,  sought  tibeir  support  by  purposely  exaggerating  the  extent 
of  their  authority. 

The  destruction  of  the  press  was  a  blow  dealt  against  civil  lib- 
erty, and  hence  among  a  republican  people  jealous  of  their  rights, 
it  was  well  calculated  to  raise  a  flame  of  excitement  The 
Mormon  leaders,  if  honest,  little  understood  the  fact  that  a  well 
conducted  press  is  essential  to  a  free  government,  and  that  a 
profligate  one,  by  venality  and  falsehood,  is  sure  to  lose  its  influ- 
ence and  thus  defeat  the  improper  object  it  seeks  to  accomplish. 
Attempts  to  interfere  with  the  freedom  of  the  press  causes  the 
suppression  of  information  which  should  be  dessiminated  among 
the  people,  and  are  always  attended  with  a  greater  loss  to  civU 
liberty  than  can  possibly  result  from  the  temporary  indiscretions 
of  a  few  imprudent  publishers.  Besides,  when  calumnies  are  cir- 
culated in  this  manner  the  authors  are  amenable  to  the  law,  which 
is  the  proper  means  of  redress,  and  not  the  wanton  destruction  of 
property. 

In  the  investigations  made  by  the  governor  while  at  Carthage, 
it  was  proved  that  Smith  sent  a  number  of  his  ibllowers  to  Mis- 
souri for  the  purpose  of  kidnapping  two  witnesses  against  a  mem« 
ber  of  tiie  church,  soon  to  be  tried  for  larceny;  that  he  had  as- 
sailed and  Inrutally  beaten  an  officer  of  the  county  for  an  alleged 
non-performance  of  duty,  when  in  consequence  of  sickness  he 
was  not  able  to  attend  to  it;  that  he  stood  indicted  for  perjury,  hav- 
ing falsely  sworn  to  an  accusation  of  murder  against  a  real  estate 
agent,  that  he  might  be  expelled  from  the  city,  and  not  interfere 
with  his  monopoly  as  a  land  speculator;  and  that  the  municipal 
court  of  which  he  was  chief  justice,  had  frequently  discharged 
Mormons  accused  of  crimes  committed  in  various  parts  of  the 
county,  thus  obstructing  the  administration  of  justice  and  making 
the  common  council  of  Nauvoo  independent  of  the  State  govern- 
ment. 

In  addition  to  these  actual  iniringem^its  of  law,  other  causes 
served  to  increase  the  tide  of  opposition  now  turned  against  the 
saints.  Hie  extravagance  of  their  theological  pretensions  had 
incurred  the  ill  will  of  other  denominations  of  religion,  while  the 
effort  to  elect  their  prophet  to  the  presidency  brought  them  in  con- 
flict with  the  zealots  and  bigots  of  both  political  parties  and  cov- 
ered them  with  ridicule.  A  fruitful  cause  of  hostile  feeling  grew 
out  of  the  fact  that  at  several  preceding  elections  they  cast  their 
vote  as  a  unit,  whereby  it  was  evident  that  no  one  in  the  country 
could  obtain  official  position  without  flrst  securing  their  snppoit. 
It  was  believed  that  Smith  instructed  the  Danite  band,  which  he 
had  chosen  as  the  ministers  of  his  vengeance,  and  the  instruments 
of  the  intolerable  tyranny  which  he  exercised  over  his  people,  that 
no  blood,  except  that  of  the  church,  was  to  be  regarded  sacred  if 
it  contravened  the  accomplishment  of  bis  object.  It  was  asserted 
that  he  inculcated  the  legality  of  perjury-  and  other  crimes,  if  com- 
mitted to  advance  the  cause  of  the  true  believers ;  that  God  had 
given  the  world  and  all  that  it  contained  to  his  saints,  and  since 
they  were  kept  out  of  their  rightful  inheritance  by  force,  it  was  no 
moral  offense  to  get  possession  of  it  by  stealing.  It  was  reported 
that  an  establishment  existed  in  Nauvoo  for  &e  manufacture  of 
counterfeit  money,  and  that  a  set  of  outlaws  were  maintained 
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there  for  the  purpose  of  putting  it  in  circulation.  Statements 
were  circulated  to  the  effect  that  a  reward  had  been  offered  for  the 
destruction  of  the  Warsaw  Signal^  a  newspaper  published  at 
'  Warsaw,  in  opi>osition  to  Mormon  interests,  and  that  Mormons 
dispersed  over  the  country  threatened  all  persons  who  offered  to 
assist  the  constable  in  the  execution  of  the  law,  with  the  destruc- 
tion of  their  proi>erty  and  the  murder  of  their  families.  There 
were  rumors  also  afloat  that  an  alliance  had  been  fcHmed  with  the 
Western  Indians,  and  in  case  of  war  they  would  be  used  in  mur- 
dering their  enemies.  In  short,  if  only  one-half  of  these  reports 
were  true  the  Mormons  must  have  been  the  most  infamous  people 
that  ever  existed,  and  if  one  half  of  them  were  false  they  must 
have  been  the  worst  slandered.  ' 

Previous  to  the  arrival  of  the  governor  the  whole  body  of  the 
militia  in  Schuyler  and  McDonough  counties  had  been  called 
out,  and  armed  forces  commenced  assembling  in  Carthage  and 
Warsaw  to  enforce  the  service  of  civil  process.  After  the  forces 
had  appointed  their  officers,  the  governor,  apprehensive  that  the 
Mormon  leaders  might  be  made  the  victims  of  popular  fury,  ex- 
acted a  pledge  from  both  officers  and  men  that  in  the  discharge 
of  their  duties  they  would,  under  all  circumstances,  keep  within 
the  pale  of  the  law.  All  signified  their  willingness  to  co-operate 
with  him  in  preserving  order,  promised  to  pursue  a  strictly  legal 
course  and  protect  the  persons  of  the  accused  in  case  of  violence. 
The  constable  and  ten  men  were  then  sent  to  make  the  arrest, 
being  instructed  to  inform  the  accused  that  if  they  peaceably 
submitted  they  would  be  protected,  but  if  not,  they  must  receive 
the  consequences,  as  the  whole  force  of  the  State,  if  necessary, 
would  be  called  out  to  enforce  submission. 

In  the  meantime,  Smith  had  declared  martial  law ;  his  followers 
residing  in  the  country,  were  summoned  to  his  assistance;  the 
legion  was  assembled  and  underarms,  and  the  entire  dty  was  one 
great  military  encampment,  no  ingress  or  egress  being  permitted 
except  on  the  strictest  examination.  However,  on  the  arrival  of 
the  constable  and  his  escort,  the  mayor  and  members  of  the  com- 
mon council  at  once  signified  their  willingness  to  surrender,  and 
accompany  them  on  the  following  morning  to  Carthage.  FaUing 
to  make  their  appearance  at  the  appointed  time,  the  constable 
.  hastened  away  without  attempting  to  make  the  arrest  It  was 
subsequently  ascertained  that  the  cause  of  the  hurried  departure 
was  the  fear  that  the  Mormons  would  submit  and  thus  entitle 
themselves  to  the  protection  of  the  law.  There  were  daring  and 
active  men  traversing  the  country  and  making  inflamatory  speeches, 
with  the  hope  that  a  popular  movement  might  be  inaugurated  for 
the  expulsion  of  the  Mormons  from  the  State.  The  constable 
and  those  who  accompanied  him  were  in  the  conspiracy,  and  en- 
deavored, by  the  partial  performance  of  their  duty,  to  create  a 
necessity  for  calling  out  an  overwhelmniug  force  to  effect  this 
object.  The  artifice  was,  however,  soon  detected  by  the  governor, 
and  another  opportunity  given  the  accused  to  surrender.  A  requi- 
sition was  also  made  on  them  for  the  return  of  the  State  arms,  be- 
cause the  legion  to  which  they  had  been  entrusted  had  used  them 
lllegaDy  in  the  destruction  of  the  press,  and  the  enforcement  of 
martial  law  as  a  means  of  preventing  civil  process.  On  the  24th  of 
June,  1845,  in  obedience  to  the  last  sununons,  Joe  Smith,  his  brother 
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Hiranii  the  members  of  the  city  council  and  others,  went  to 
Carthage,  and  surrendered  themselves  prisoners  to  the  constable, 
on  the  charge  of  riot.  All  entered  into  recognizance  before  a 
justice  of  the  peace  to  app^ur  at  court,  and  were  discharged.  A 
new  writ  was,  however,  immediately  issued  and  served  on  the  two 
Smiths,  and  both  weie  arrested  and  thrown  into  prison.  The 
prophet,  it  is  said,  whether  desirous  of  courting  martyrdom  or 
alarmed  at  the  popular  storm  which  threatened  him,  seemed  to 
have  a  presentiment  that  he  never  would  return  to  Nauvoo  alive. 
According  to  the  statement  at  Carthage,  he  remarked,  ^^I  am 
going  like  a  lamb  to  the  slaughter,  but  I  have  a  conscience  void 
of  oftence  toward  God  and  man." 

The  jail  in  which  the  prisoners  were  confined,  was  a  stone 
building  of  considerable  size,  furnished  with  a  suite  of  rooms  for 
the  jailer,  cells  for  the  dose  confinement  of  convicts,  and  a  large 
apartment  not  so  strong  but  more  comfortable  than  the  cells.  The 
pris<Miers  were  first  confined  in  the  cells  by  the  jailor,  but  at  the 
remonstrance  of  the  Mormons,  and  the  advice  of  the  governor, 
they  were  afterwards  transferred  to  the  large  apartment,  where 
they  were  more  pleasantly  situated,  and  where  they  remained  till 
the  occurrence  of  the  tragedy  in  which  they  lost  their  lives.  Ko 
serious  ^^prehensions  were  entertained  of  an  attack  on  the  jail, 
nor  was  it  supposed  that  the  Smiths  would  make  an  efibrt  to  es* 
cape.  At  tke  time  the  prisoners  were  incarcerated,  the  forces  at 
Carthage  and  Warsaw,  amounted  to  1700  men,  most  of  whom  were 
anxious  to  be  led  into  Nauvoo  to  destroy  the  apparatus  with 
which  it  was  said  the  Mormons  manufactuaed  counterfeit  money. 
It  was  also  believed  by  the  governor,  that  if  an  imposing  demon- 
stration of  the  State  forces  should  be  made,  it  might  overaw  the 
Mormons  and  exert  a  salutary  influence  in  preventing  the  murders, 
robberies  and  burnings  apprehended  as  the  result  of  the  proceed- 
ings against  tiieir  prophet.  In  accordance  with  this  view,  ar- 
rangements were  made  for  the  marching  of  the  troops  on  the  27, 
of  June,  and  Oolden's  Point  near  the  Mississippi,  and  midway 
between  Warsaw  and  Nauvoo,was  selected  as  the  place  of  ren- 
dezvous. Before,  however,  the  movement  was  fully  inaugurated, 
the  governor  discovered  his  mistake,  and  immediately  counter- 
manded his  previous  orders  for  the  assembling  of  the  forces. 

It  was  observed,  as  the  preparations  for  marching  advanced, 
the  excitement  prevading  the  public  mind  correspondingly 
increased,  and  threats  were  occassionally  made  to  destroy  the  city 
and  expel  the  inhabitants  from  the  State.  Subsequent  develop- 
ments rendered  it  evident  that  an  agreement  had  been  made  by 
some  of  the  most  daring  and  reckless  spiritB,  to  fire  on  the  forces 
of  the  State  when  they  arrived  in  Nauvoo,  and  afterwards  attrib- 
ute it  to  the  Mormons,  as  a  means  of  bringing  on  a  general 
engagement  The  city  at  that  time  contain^  a  population  of 
12,000  to  15,000  inhabitants,  many  of  whom  were  helpless  women 
and  children,  and  humanity  shudders  at  the  wanton  destruction 
of  life  and  property  that  must  have  resulted  from  such  blind  and 
obdurate  fury.  Besides,  if  the  disposition  had  existed  to  precipi- 
tate upon  the  city  a  calamity  of  this  kind,  the  forces  of  the  State 
were  inadequate  to  BSord  such  protection  to  the  adjacent  country 
as  would  have  been  neoessar5\  After  the  surrender  of  the 
Smiths,  at  their  request,  Captain  Singleton  with  a  company  from 
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Browu  county,  was  sent  to  take  command  of  the  NauToo  legion  and 
guard  the  city.  According  to  his  report,  when  the  legion  was  called 
out  for  inspection,  they  assembled  2000  strong  and  were  fully  equip* 
ped  with  arms.  This  was  after  the  public  arms  had  been  taken 
away,  and  now  they  were  prepared  with  weapons  of  their  own  for 
any  emergency.  The  State  forces  had  three  pieces  of  cannon,  1200 
muskets  and  rations  for  two  days,  after  which  they  would 
have  been  competed  to  discontinue  operations  for  the  want  of 
subsistence.  It  was  therefore  deemed  advisable  to  abandon  the 
enterprise  as  impracticable,  and  the  forces  with  the  exception 
of  three  companies  were  accordingly  disbanded.  Two  of  these 
were  selected  to  guard  the  jail,  and  the  remaining  one  was  retain* 
ed  as  an  escort  for  the  governor,  who  proposed  to  visit  Kauvoo 
for  the  purpose  of  inquiring  into  the  charges  preferred  against 
the  inhabitants,  and  to  warn  them  that  if  any  secret  violence 
should  be  committed  by  them  on  the  persons  or  property  of 
those  who  had  assisted  in  the  execution  of  the  law,  it  would 
inevitably  be  followed  by  the  most  summary'  retribution.      \ 

Leaving  Gen.  Demningin  command  of  the  guards,  on  the  27th* 
of  June,  the  governor  accompanied  by  Col.  Buckmaster,  ana 
Captain  I)avis'  dragoons,  departed  for  Nauvoo,  eighteen  miles 
distant.  Before  proceeding  far.  Col.  Buckmaster  informed  the 
governor  that  while  at  Carthage  some  circumstances  of  a  suspic- 
ious character  induced  him  to  believe  that  an  attack  upon  the  jail 
was  meditated.  The  latter,  however  was  incredulous.  It  was 
notorious  that  he  had  gone  to  Nauvoo,  and  it  was  not  probable 
that  while  there  any  outrage  would  be  committed  on  the  Smiths, 
which  would  endanger  his  own  safety  and  that  of  his  compan- 
ions. Nevertheless,  to  guard  against  all  possible  contingencies,  a 
messenger  was  sent  back  to  inform  the  guard  of  danger,  and  to 
insist  on  their  defending  the  jail  at  the  peril  of  their  lives,  till 
the  governor  returned.  It  was  also  decided,  to  defer  to  some 
future  time  the  examination  of  the  misdemeanors  alleged  against 
the  Mormons,  that  the  company  might  immediately  return  and 
render  assistance,  in  case  the  jail  shouldbe  assaulted. 

The  parties  arrived  in  Nauvoo  about  4  o^clock  on  the  27th  of 
June,  and  as  soon  as  notice  could  be  given,  a  large  number  of  the 
inhabitants  convened  to  hear  a  discourse  from  the  governor.  In 
the  address  delivered,  the  illegal  action  of  their  public  functiona- 
ries was  explained ;  they  were  advised  of  the  infamous  reports 
rife  in  all  the  country  respecting  their  conduct,  and  the  conse- 
quent prejudice  and  hostility  engendered  in  the  public  mind,  and 
admonished  t^at  in  future  they  would  have  to  act  with  great  cir- 
cumspection, or  their  lives  and  the  safety  of  their  city  would  fall 
a  sacrifice  to  p<^ular  indignation.  During  the  delivery  of  the 
speech,  some  impatience  and  excitement  was  exhibited  by  the 
auditors  at  the  various  allegations  made  against  them,  which  they 
persistently  denied  as  untrue.  They  claimed  to  be  a  law  abiding 
people,  and  carefully  observed  its  provisions,  that  they  might  in 
turn  have  the  benefit  of  its  protection.  After  the  conclusion  of 
the  address,  the  question,  as  to  whether  they  would  conform  to  the 
laws  of  the  State,  in  opposition  to  the  advice  of  their  leaders,  was 
submitted  to  a  vote,  which  resulted  unanimously  in  favor  of  the 
proposition.    Their  subsequent  conduct,  however,  proved   that 
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w'ben  guilty  of  the  greatest  extravagances,  they  would  make  the 
loudest  professions  of  attachment  to  law  aiid  order. 

The  party  left  the  city  a  short  time  before  sundown,  and  had 
not  gone  far  before  they  met  two  messengers,  who  informed  them 
that  the  Smiths  had  been  assassinated  about  five  o'clock  that 
afternoon.  All  were  astounded  at  the  reception  of  this  intelli- 
gence, and  fearful  apprehensions  w^ere  entertained  respecting  the 
consequences  likely  to  ei^suQ  from  the  massacre.  The  Mormons 
were  an  infatuated,  fanatical  people,  not  likely  to  be  influenced  by 
the  motives  which  ordinarily  govern  the  conduct  of  men,  and  a 
desultory  war  might  be  the  result.  To  prevent  the  news  reaching 
Nauvoo  the  messengers  were  ordered  into  custody,  and  the  gov- 
ernor hastened  to  Carthage  to  be  in  readiness  for  the  outburst  of  ex- 
citement and  lawlessness  that  might  follow  thedissemination  of  the 
intelligence.  A  courier  was  also  despatched  to  Warsaw  to  inform 
the  citizens  of  the  tragedy.  They,  however,  appeared  to  under- 
stand the  matter  better  than  the  messenger,  and  before  hisanival 
had  commenced  removing  their  families  across  the  river  to  guard 
against  impending  danger.  The  ensuing  night  they  sent  a  com- 
mittee to  Quincy  for  help,  and  at  an  early  hour  ou  the  following 
morning  a  large  concourse  of  the  citizens  assembled  to  devise 
means  of  defense.  At  the  meeting  it  was  reported  that  the  Mor« 
mons  had  attempted  to  rescue  the  Smiths;  that  a  party  of  Mis* 
fiouriaus  and  others  had  killed  them  to  prevent  their  escape ;  that 
the  governor  and  his  cortege,  who  were  in  Nauvoo  at  the  time, 
had  been  attacked  by  the  legion  and  foix^ed  to  take  refuge  in  a 
house,  and  that  if  assistance  was  not  furnished  within  two  days 
he  would  fall  a  victim  to  Mormon  vengeance^  A  force  of  some 
250  men  was  immediately  raised,  and  by  ten  o^clock  the  same 
morning  they  embarked  on  a  boat  and  steamed  up  to  Nauvoo 
to  assist  in  rescuing  the  governor.  On  aniving  at  the  city  the 
whole  story  proved  a  fabrication  originated  to  intensify  the  excitet 
ment  and  cause  a  collision  between  the  Mormons  and  State  forces* 
Subsequent  evidence  also  rendered  it  highly  probable  that  the 
conspirators  connected  with  the  assassination  contemplated 
involving  the  governor  in  the  same  misfortune.  Circumstan- 
ces warranted  die  conclusion  that  the  assassins  had  arranged 
that  the  murder  should  occur  while  the  governor  was  in 
Nauvoo ;  that  the  Mormons  on  hearing  the  catastrophe  would 
suspect  him  as  an  accomplice,  and  at  the  first  outburst  of  indig- 
nation put  him  to  death  as  a  means  of  retaliation.  The  motive 
for  this  treacherous  attempt  against  the  executive  officer  of  the 
State  was  to  arouse  a  spirit  of  opposition,  and  cause  tlie  exter- 
mination of  the  Mormons. 

The  governor  arrived  in  Carthage  about  ten  o'clock,  and  found 
the  citizens  in  a  state  of  consternation,  some  having  left  and 
others  preparing  to  follow.  One  of  the  companies  which  had 
been  left  to  guaid  the  jail,  departed  before  the  attack  was  made, 
and  many  of  the  others  left  shortly  afterward.  General  Demiug, 
who  was  absent  when  the  murder  occurred,  volunteered  to  remain 
and  guard  the  town  with  the  small  force  which  remained,  unless 
compelled  to  retire  before  superior  numbers.  The  governor  retired 
to  Quincy  and  immediately  issued  orders  for  provisionally  raising 
and  equipping  an  imx>osiug  force,  in  case  they  should  be  needed* 
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When  the  assassiDation  of  the  Mormons  became  known,  it  ap 
peared  that  the  force  at  Kanvoo,  agreeably  to  orders,  had  marched 
on  the  morning  of  the  27th  in  the  direction  of  Golden's  Point  to 
form  a  connection  with  troops  at  that  place,  but  after  they  had 
advanced  about  8  miles  they  were  met  by  a  messenger  from 
Carthage  with  an  order  to  disband  and  return  home ;  the  gover- 
nor, who  issued  it,  fearing  he  could  not  control  the  inflammable 
material  he  was  collecting,  determined  to  scatter  it.  About  150 
of  the  men,  instead  of  complying  with  the  order,  blackened 
their  faces  with  powder,  hurriedly  started  for  Carthage  and  en* 
camped  some  distance  from  the  village.  Uere  they  learned  that 
one  of  the  companies  left  to  guard  the  Smiths,  had  gone  home 
and  that  the  other,  the  Cart^hage  Grays,  was  stationed  in  the 
square,  150  yards  distant,  and  that  Sergeant  Franklin  A.  Worrel, 
with  only  8  men,  was  detailed  to  watch  the  prisoners.  As  soon 
as  messages  could  be  interchanged  it  was  agreed  among  the  con- 
spirators that  the  guns  of  the  guard  should  be  charged  with 
blank  cartridges  and  fired  on  the  assaUants,  when  they  should 
attempt  to  enter  the  jail. 

G^n.  Deming,  who  had  been  left  in  command,  discovering  the 
plot  to  assassinate  the  Smiths,  and  having  been  deserted  by  the  prin- 
cipal part  of  the  troops,  retired  fkt)m  the  village,  lest  an  attempt 
should  be  made  on  his  own  life.  After  perfecting  their  scheme  of 
murder,  the  assailants  scaled  the  slight  fence  enclosing  the  jail, 
and  immediately  disarming  the  guards,  who  according  to  agree- 
ment discharged  their  pieces,  they  ascended  the  flight  of 
stairs  leading  to  the  room  containing  the  prisoners.  At  the  time 
the  assault  was  made,  two  other  Mormons,  Bichards  and  Tailor 
as  visitors,  were  in  the  large  apartment  with  the  Smiths.  Hearing 
ttie  rush  on  the  stairs,  the  imperilled  men  instinctively  held  tlie 
door  by  pressing  their  weight  against  it.  The  attacking  party 
thus  denied  entrwce,  fired  upon  the  door,  and  the  bullets  passing 
through  it,  killed  Hiram  Smith,  who  falling,  exclaimed  ^^  I  am  a 
dead  man.''  Tailor  receiving  4  wounds,,  retreated  under  the 
bed,  and  Bichards,  after  the  door  was  burst  open,  seci*eted  himself 
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behind  it,  thongli  afterward  in  relating  the  murder,  he  claimed 
that  he  8tO€Ml  in  the  midst  of  danger^  warding  oft'  the  balls  with 
a  consecrated  wand.  The  prophet,  armed  with  a  six  barrelled  pis- 
tol which  had  been  furnished  by  his  friends,  fought  bravely  in 
defence  of  his  life,  and  wounded  four  of  his  antagonists  before  he 
was  kiUed.  At  length  when  his  pistol  was  exhausted,  severely 
wounded,  he  ran  to  the  window,  and  partly  leaped  and  partly  fell 
into  the  yard  below }  there  with  his  last  dying  energies  he  gath- 
ered himself  up  in  a  sitting  posture,  but  his  disabled  condition 
and  vague,  wandering  glances  excited  no  compassion  in  the  in- 
fuiiated  mob,  thirsting  for  his  blood.  The  broils  which  had  so 
long  distractra  the  country,  infused  into  the  avengers  the  spirit 
of  demons,  and  the  shooting  of  Smith  was  not  considered  any 
more  criminal  than  taking  the  "life  of  a  wolf  or  tiger.  While  in 
this  position  a  party  of  Missourians  discharged  their  guns  at  him, 
and  he  fell  crying  out  "Oh  Lord  my  GtodJ'  Four  balls  had 
pierced  his  body  and  before  the  smoke  cleared  away  the  Mormon 
prophet  was  no  more.* 

When  the  tragedy  was  over  horror  succeeded  the  frenzied  rage 
which  had  possessed  the  assassins,  and  in  silence  they  hurried 
across  the  dusty  prairies  to  Warsaw,  18  miles  distant. 
The  murder  occurred  at  half-past  five,  snd  at  a  quarter  before 
eight  the  fugitives  dragged  their  weary  limbs  along  the  streets 
of  Warsaw,  at  such  an  astounding  rate  had  tiie  lash  of  a  guilty 
conscience  driven  them.  An  outburst  of  vengeance  on  the  part  of 
the  Mormons  was  anticipated,  but  nothing  of  the  kind  occurred. 
The  appalling  disaster  which  had  thus  l^fallen  the  church  was 
not  followed  by  revenge,  and  it  was  a  long  time  before  they  re- 
covered from  the  stupor  and  despair  attending  it.  A  delegation 
repaired  to  Carthage  for  llieir  dead,  and  on  returning  to  Nauvoo 
they  were  buried  with  the  honors  belonging  to  the  general  of  the 
legion. 

t^hus  fell  Joe  Smith,  the  most  suocesi^ful  impostor  of  modem 
times.  A  man  who,  though  ignorant  and  coarse,  had  some  great 
natural  parts  which  fitted  him  for  temporary  success,  but  which 
were  so  obscured  and  counteracted  by  the  inherent  corruption  and 
vices  of  his  nature  that  he  could  never  succeed  in  establishing  a 
system  of  policy  which  looked  to  permanent  success  in  the  future. 
His  lusts,  his  love  of  money  and  power,  always  set  him  to  study- 
ing present  gratification  and  convenience,  rather  than  the  remote 
consequences  of  his  plans.  It  seems  that  no  power  of  intellect 
can  save  a  corrupt  man  from  this  error.  The  strong  cravings  of 
the  animal  nature  will  never  give  fair  play  to  a  fine  understanding; 
the  judgment  is  never  allow^  to  choose  that  good  which  is  far 
away,  in  preference  to  enticing  evil  near  at  hand.  And  this  may 
be  considered  a  wise  ordinance  of  Providence,  by  which  the  coun- 
sels of  talented  but  corrupt  men  are  defeated  in  tiie  very  act  which 
promised  success. 

"  It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  pretended  prophet  practiced 
the  tricks  of  a  common  imi>ostor;  that  he  was  a  dark  and  gloomy 
person,  with  a  long  beard  and  grave  and  severe  aspect,  and  a  re- 
served and  saintly  carriage;  on  the  contrary  he  was  full  of  levity, 
even  to  boyish  romping,  dressed  like  a  dandy  and  at  times  drank 
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like  a  sailor  and  swore  lii^e  a  pirate.  He  could,  as  occasion  re- 
quired, be  exceedingly  meek  in  his  deportment,  and  then  again, 
rough  and  boisterous  as  a  highway  robber,  being  always  able  to 
satisfy  his  followers  of  the  propriety  of  his  conduct.  He  always 
quailed  before  power^  and  was  armgaut  to  weakness.  At  times 
he  could  put  on  the  air  of  a  penitent,  as  if  feeling  the  deepest  hu- 
miliation for  his  sins,  suffering  unutterable  anguish  and  the  most 
gloomy  forebodings  of  eternal  woe.  At  such  times  he  would  call 
for  the  prayers  of  the  brethren  in  his  behalf  with  a  wild  and  fear- 
ful energy  and  earnestness.  He  was  full  six  feet  high,  strongly 
built  and  uncommonly  well  muscled.  No  doubt  he  was  as  much 
indebted  for  his  influence  over  an  ignorant  people  to  tiie  superi- 
ority of  his  physical  vigor  as  to  his  cunning  and  intellect.*" 

The  Mormon  church  at  this  tim^,  consisted  of  two  classes,  the 
rulers  and  the  ruled,  knavery  in  the  one  and  ci*edulity  in  the 
other  being  the  heterogeneous  characteristics  which  kept  them 
together.  The  former  consisted  of  unprincipled  men  of  talent, 
who,  abandoned  in  character  and  bankrupt  in  fortune,  espoused 
the  cause  of  Mormonism  for  speculative  purposes,  knowing  it  was 
an  adventure  in  which  they  had  nothing  to  lose,  while  it  might  be 
the  means  of  retrieving  their  fortunes.  HaAing  neither  respect 
for  God  nor  man,  and  not  reverencing  any  religion,  they  proposed, 
like  Mahomet  and  others,  to  found  a  new  system  of  theology,  ana 
if  they  could  impose  it  on  the  credulity  of  mankind  and  live  on 
the  labor  of  their  dupes,  they  had  no  higher  ol^ject  to  aooomplish. 
They  formed  a  nucleus  which  attracted  to  Nauvoo  adventurers 
and  adepts  in  every  species  of  crime,  while  the  extraordinary 
powers  which  had  been  conferred  on  the  city  authorities  enabled 
them  to  screen  the  guilty  from  the  penalties  of  the  laws  they  habit- 
ually violated.  At  their  social  entertainments,  where  music  and 
dancing  constituted  the  principal  pastime,  gieat  attention  was 
paid  to  dress,  while  little  prudence  was  exercised  in  the  selection 
of  their  company.  There  were  in  the  same  gay  assemblage  the 
brazen-faced  desperado  who  despised  the  law,  and  liie  venal  mag- 
istrate who  protected  him  in  his  crimes,  the  wanton  wife  and  the 
truant  husband  on  an  equal  footing  with  those  who  respected  the 
sanctity  of  marriage,  the  reckless  adventurer  in  search  of  fortune, 
and  the  successful  im^iostor  in  possession  of  ecclesiastical  emolu- 
ments and  honors.  Discordant  and  incongruous  in  nature,  they 
managed  to  keep  time  to  the  same  music,  and  to  forget  minor  dif- 
ferences, provided  their  principal  objects,  sensual  pleasure  and 
public  plunder,  were  subserved. 

The  lay  members  of  the  churchy  on  the  other  hand,  were  gener* 
ally  honest  and  industrious  but  ignorant,  and  the  dupes  of  an 
artful  delusion.  In  devotion  to  tiie  principles  which  they  pro- 
fessed, they  were  not  surpassed  by  the  believers  of  other  creeds, 
for  humanity  exhibits  little  difference  in  this  respect,  whatever 
may  be  the  system  of  religion.  If  the  system  is  crude,  the  intel- 
ligent ilevotee  rejects  it,  but  if  his  want  of  knowledge  allows  him 
to  believe  it  he  will  adhere  to  its  dogmas  with  a  tenacity  equal  to 
that  exhibited  by  the  enlightened  advocate  of  a  rational  theology. 
With  the  great  majority  of  the  Mormons  their  religious  belief 
amounted  almost  to  infatuation,  and  they  were,  therefore,  more 
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properly  objeets  of  compassion  than  persecution.  Certainly  no 
greater  calamity  can  befall  a  member  of  the  human  family  than 
to  have  the  adoration  which  he  offers  the  Deity  perverted  by  the 
vagaries  of  such  a  monstrous  superstition. 

Mormonism,  instead  of  perishing  by  the  death  of  Smith,  received 
a  new  impetus  from  his  martyrdom.  His  followers  now  regarded 
him  as  a  saint ;  his  words  on  goiug  to  Carthage  were  adduced 
as  fresh  proof  of  his  iMK>phetic  character,  and  a  thousand  stories 
were  circulated  respecting  the  meekness  with  which  he  met  death. 
Prophecies  were  published  that  in  imitation  of  Christ  he  would 
raise  from  the  dead.  Many  confidently  expected  the  ftilfiUment 
of  these  predictions,  and  in  due  time  it  was  reported  he  was  seen, 
attended  by  a  celestial  army,  coursing  his  way  through  tJie  heavens 
on  a  great  white  horse. 

The  principle  that  the  death  of  the  martyr  is  the  seed  of  the 
church,  proved  true  in  regard  to  Mormonism.  Smith,  though  well 
qualified  to  originate  a  movement  of  this  kind,  wa«  unable  to 
safely  direct  it  through  the  complication  of  perils  which  idways 
besets  religious  innovation.  By  dying  he  made  room  for  Brigham 
Toung,  the  present  head  of  the  church,  who,  by  his  superior  ad- 
ministrative ability,  perhaps,  saved  the  Mormon  theocracy  from 
disorganization  and  its  subjects  from  disx)er8ion.  Cunning  and 
duplicity  may  be  used  by  the  founders  of  a  sect,  but  great  pru- 
dence and  judgment  best  befits  him  who  would  afterwards  har- 
moiuze  its  jarring  elements  and  shape  its  future  career. 

The  church,  as  originally  organized,  contained  3  presidents, 
Joseph  Smith,  Hiram  Smith  and  Sidney  Bigdon,  and  12  apos- 
tles. The  latter  were  abroad,  and  till  they  could  return  home  the 
saints  were  in  doubt  as  to  the  future  government  of  the  church. 
Bigdon,  being  the  only  surviving  member  of  the  presidency, 
claimed  the  government,  and  fortified  his  pretensions  by  declaring 
that  the  will  of  the  prophet  was  in  his  favor,  and  that  he  had  re- 
ceived several  new  revelations  to  the  same  effect  One  of  his  rev- 
elations, requiring  the  wealthy  to  dispose  of  their  x>osses8ions  and 
follow  him  to  Pennsylvania,  rendered  him  unpopular,  the  rich 
being  reluctant  to  part  with  their  property,  and  the  poor  un- 
willing to  be  deserted  by  those  whose  patronage  enabled  them  to 
live.  When  the  apostles  returned  a  fierce  conflict  arose  between 
them  and  Bigdon  for  supremacy,  which  resulted  in  the  expulsion 
of  the  latter  from  the  church. 

He  afterwards  retired  with  a  small  fragment  of  the  saints,  and 
established  a  little  delusion  of  his  own  near  Pittsburgh,  while  the 
larger  part  submitted  to  the  apostles,  with  Brigham  Young,  a 
talented  but  dishonest  and  licentious  man,  as  their  leader. 

Missionaries  to  the  number  of  3,000  were  now  sent  abroad 
to  preach  in  the  name  of  the  martyred  Joseph,  and  Mor- 
monism increased  more  rapidly  than  it  had  at  any  time  in  its  past 
history.  In  their  wild  entiinsiasm  they  were  willing  to  compass 
sea  au<l  land  to  make  a  single  convert,  and  everywhere  they  went 
they  found  the  ignorant  and  credulous  ready  to  become  intlAtuated 
with  their  strange  fanaticism.  No  other  religion  promised  such 
gre^t  spiritual  and  temporal  advantage  withsuch  little  self-denial, 
and  not  only  dupes  but  sharpers  united  with  the  church,  and  it 
is  said  that  witliin  14  years  after  its  organization  it  numbered  200,- 
000  members.    The  missionaries  always  informed  tJielr  wc 
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and  deluded  converts  that  it  was  necessary  to  repair  to  the  place  of 
gathering  where.the  sublime  I'ulhiess  of  tiie  gospel  alone  could  be 
fully  revealed  and  enjoyed.  When  removed  thither,  by  seeing 
and  hearing  nothing  but  Mormouism,  and  associating  with  those 
who  placed  implicit  confidence  in  its  dogmas,  they  ultimately  be- 
Ciime  so  deluded  as  to  believe  the  greatest  extravagances  and 
submit  to  the  most  intolerable  despotism.  Many  by  this  system 
of  training  became  devoted  disciples,  who  would  have  spumed 
the  empty  pretensions  and  licentiousness  of  their  religion,  had  it 
at  first  been  presented  to  them  in  its  real  deformity. 

About  a  year  after  the  apostles  had  assumed  the  reins  of  gov- 
ernment, they  concluded  to  suspend  for  a  time  their  efforts  to 
convert  the  world,  and  accordingly  their  missionaries  and  all 
others  connected  with  the  church  were  called  home.  In  a  short 
time  Mormons  commenced  pouring  into  Nauvoo  from  all  parts  of 
the  world,  and  the  infuriated  elders,  instead  of  expounding  the 
gospel  to  the  congregations  which  were  regularly  called  together, 
indulged  in  a  tirade  of  abuse  against  the  gentiles,  curses  on  the 
government  and  all  who  were  not  of  the  Mormon  church  or  its 
tools.  Kor  were  the  anti-Mormons  or  those  who  opx)osed  them 
idle.  The  death  of  the  Smiths  had  not  appeased  their  desire 
for  vengeance,  and  more  determined  than  ever  to  expel  their 
adversaries  from  the  country,  they  frequently  called  on  the  gov- 
ernor for  aid.  The  Mormons  also  invoked  the  assistance  of  the 
executive  in  punishing  the  murderers  of  their  prophet,  and  both 
parties  were  thoroughly  disgusted  with  the  constitutional  provisons 
which  imposed  restraint  on  the  summary  attainment  of  their 
unlawful  designs.  The  elections  coming  off  in  August,  1844,  for 
members  of  the  legislature  and  congress,  and  another  pending 
for  the  presidency  of  the  United  State,  further  complicated  the 
difficulties  and  enmities  of  the  parties.  The  whig  politicians, 
who  were  unable  to  secure  their  support,  uniting  with  the  anti- 
Mormons,  sent  invitations  to  the  militia  captains  of  Hancock  and 
all  the  acfjoining  comities  of  Illinois,  Missouri  and  Iowa  to  ren- 
dezvous with  their  companies  in  the  vicinity  of  Nauvoo.  prepara- 
toiy  to  engaging  in  a  wolf  hunt,  it  being  understood  that  the 
Mormons  were  the  game  to  be  hunted.  Preparations  were  made 
for  raising  several  thousand  men  ^  the  anti-Mormons  commenced 
anew  the  most  exaggerated  accounts  of  Mormon  outrages,  the 
whig  press  in  every  part  of  the  United  States  came  to  their  assist- 
ance, and  the  publications  of  the  opposite  party,  which  had  hith- 
erty  been  friendly,  now  quailed  under  the  tempest  which  followed, 
leaving  the  denunciated  and  discredited  sheet  at  !Nauvoo  alone  to 
correct  public  opinion.  Prominent  politicians  who  had  received 
theMormon  vote,  were  now  unwilling  to  risk  their  reputation  in 
defending  them,  so  great  was  the  cowardice  of  the  one  and  the 
odious  character  of  the  other. 

In  the  meantime,  the  anti-Mormon  force,  which  had  been  sum- 
moned to  meet  in  the  guise  of  hunters,  commenced  assembling  for 
the  purx>08e  of  assaulting  Nauvoo,  and  driving  its  inhabitants  out 
of  the  country.  To  avert  the  blow,  the  governor,  assisted  by  Gen. 
J.  J.  Hardin,  and  Cols.  Baker  and  Merriman,  raised  a  force  of  500 
men  and  marched  to  the  scene  of  the  threatened  outbreak.  When 
he  arrived  a  large  part  of  the  malcontents  fied  across  the  river  into 
Missouri.    Flight,  however,  was  unnecessary,  for  the  State  forces 
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had  not  been  long  in  tbe disaffected  district  before  they  espoused  the 
cause  of  the  rioters,  and  instead  of  driving  them  out  as  enemies, 
were  disposed  to  receive  them  as  friends.  Despite  his  demor- 
alized forces,  the  governor,  whosesense  of  justice  seemsto  have  been 
in  part  sharpened  by  political  motives,  determined  to  follow  the 
fugitives  and  arrest  three  of  their  leaders,  against  whom  writs  had 
been  issued  for  the  murder  of  the  Smiths.  Boats  were  procured 
and  secretiy  landed  a  mile  above  Warsaw,  and  the  troops  marched 
to  the  same  place,  preparatory  to  crossing  the  river  and  seizing  the 
accused. 

In  the  meantime,  however,  Colonel  Baker  visited  the  encamp- 
ment and  effected  an^angements  for  the  surrender  of  the  alleged 
assassins,  and  the  further  prosecution  of  the  expedition  was 
abandoned.  Two  of  the  suspected  persons  accordingly  recrossed 
the  river  and  surrendered  themselves  prisoners,  it  having  been 
agreed  that  they  should  be  taken  to  Quincy  for  examination ;  that 
the  attorney  for  the  i>eople  should  be  advised  to  admit  them  to 
bail,  and  that  they  should  be  tried  at  the  next  term  of  the  Carthage 
court  Thefaithof  the  governor  had  been  pledged  for  the  protection 
of  the  Smiths,  and  he  deemed  it  especially  important  that  their 
assassins  should  be  punished  as  a  means  of  vindicating  the  honor 
of  the  State,  restoring  the  supremacy  of  the  law  and  preventing 
the  recurrence  of  such  infamous  crimes  in  the  future.  Able 
lawyers  were  therefore  secured  to  prosecute  the  prisoners,  and  the 
trial  came  off  in  the  summer  of  1845.  The  panel  of  jurors 
selected  by  the  Mormon  oificials  of  the  county  was  rejected,  in  con- 
sequence of  being  effected  by  prejudice,  and  two  elisors  were 
chosen,  one  a  Mormon  and  the  other  an  anti-Mormon,  to  select  a 
new  one.  Ninety-six  persons  were  presented,  before  any 
could  be  found  sufficiently  ignorant  and  indifferent  to  administer 
justice.  They  all  swore  they  had  never  formed  nor  expressed  an 
opinion  as  to  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the  prisoners,  although 
at  the  same  time  they  belonged  to  a  military  mob,  which  to  the 
number  of  1,000  men  was  in  attendance  with  arms  to  overawe  the 
Mormons  and  extort  from  the  court  the  verdict  in  favor  of  the 
accused.  The  principal  Mormon  witnesses  were  Brackenbury, 
Daniels,  and  a  Miss  Graham.  The  first  two  had  accompanied  the 
expedition  from  Warsaw  to  Carthage,  had  witnessed  the  killing 
of  the  Smiths,  and  were  able  to  identify  the  murderers.  From 
Carthage  they  went  to  Nauvoo,  where  they  united  with  the 
church  and  were  boarded  by  the  Mormons  to  secure  their  evidence 
at  the  trial.  While  here  Brackenbury  secured  the  services  of  a 
sign  painter  who  executed  the  death  and  ascension  of  Smith, 
which  he  exhibited  ostensibility  for  the  spiritual  edification  of  the 
saints,  but  more  for  the  augmentation  of  his  own  private  resources* 
Daniels,  not  to  be  outdone  by  his  associate,  wrote  an  account  of 
the  death  of  Smith,  in  which,  among  a  great  many  other  absurd- 
ities, he  says  he  beheld  descending  from  heaven  and  resting  on  the 
head  of  Smith,  a  bright  light,  which  struck  some  of  his  murderers 
with  blindness,  and  that  he  heard  celestial  voices  confirming  his 
mission  asaprophet.  Owing  to  these  fictions,  the  evidence  botii  of 
the  showman  and  scribbler  was  rejected  as  invalid.  Misp 
was  present  and  assisted  in  feeding  the  hungry  mob  at 
saw  House,  after  it  came  straggling  in  from  Carth 
nervous  anq  sensitive  organization,  however,  had  been  e 
33 
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upon  by  theMormon d^asion,  thatshewas unable todistingnishlier 
suspicions  and  fancies  from  actual  facts,  and  so  blended  tbem  in 
her  evidence  that  it  was  contended  she  proved  nothing  except 
her  own  honest  but  insane  zeal.  Other  witnessess  were  examined 
who  knew  all  the  facts^  but  under  the  dominating  influence  of  a 
faction  they  refused  to  divulge  them.  The  judge  was  held  in 
duress  by  an  armed  mob,  which  filled  theeourt  house,  and  stamped 
applause  or  hissed  defiance,  according  as  they  approved  or  disap- 
proved the  proceedings.  The  trial  closed  and  though  there  was 
not  a  man  in  the  jur^',  court  house,  or  county,  that  did  not  know 
the  prisoners  had  committed  the  murder,  yet  nothing  could  be 
proved  and  they  were  accordingly  acquitted. 

At  a  subsequent  term  of  the  court  the  Mormons  were  tried  for 
the  destruction  of  the  heretical  press.  The  tribunal  in  this  case 
consisted  of  a  Mormon  court,  a  Mormon  sheriff  and  a  Mormon 
jury,  selected  on  account  of  their  partiality  for  the  accused,  as  in 
ihe  previous  trial,  yet  all  swore  that  they  knew  nothing  of  the 
guilt  or  innocence  of  the  defendants,  who  of  course  were  ac- 
quitted. No  leading  man  of  either  faction  could  now  be  arrested, 
without  the  aid  of  an  army,  and  when  thus  secured,  neitiier  party 
would  permit  an  impartial  trial  in  tlieir  own  county,  and  since  a 
change  of  venue  to  a  disinterested  locality^  could  not  be  eftected 
without  the  consent  of  the  accused,  it  was  impossible  to  convict 
any  one  of  a  partisan  crime.  The  administration  of  the  criminal 
law  was  impossible,  civil  government  was  at  an  end,  and  the  en- 
tire community  was  in  a  frightful  state  of  anarchy. 

During  the  summer  and  fall  of  1845,  several  occurrences  trans- 
pired, calculated  to  increase  the  irritation  existing  between  the 
Mormons  and  their  neighbors.  A  suit  was  instituted  in  the  cir- 
cuit court  of  the  United  States  against  one  of  the  apostles  to  re- 
cover a  note  given  in  Ohio,  and  a  marshal  was  sent  to  summon 
the  defendants,  but  they  refused  to  be  served  with  the  process. 
Indignation  meetings  were  held  by  the  saints,  inflamatory  speech- 
es delivered  by  their  principal  men,  and  tiie  marshal  threatened 
for  attempting  to  serve  the  writs,  while  it  was  agreed  that  no 
further  attempts  of  that  kind  should  be  made  in  Nauvoo.  About 
the  same  time  an  anti-Mormon  made  an  assault  upon  Qeiu 
Deming  the  sheriff  of  the  court,  and  was  killed  by  the  latter  in 
repelling  the  attack.  The  vanquished  party  had  many  friends, 
and  his  death  occasioned  a  fresh  outburst  of  passion.  To  allay 
the  storm,  the  officer  who  was  believed  to  be  friendly  to  the  Mor- 
mons was  held  to  bail,  although  he  had  acted  strictly  in  self- 
defence,  and  was  therefore  not  guilty.  It  was  also  discovered  in 
trying  the  right  of  property  at  Lima,  in  Adams  county,  that  the 
Mormons  had  an  institution  connected  with  their  church  to  secure 
their  effects  from  execution.  It  was  an  association  of  five  persona, 
any  of  whom  was  to  own  all  the  property,  and  in  the  avent  of  its 
being  levied  on  for  debt,  they  could  refer  the  ownership  to  such  a 
member  of  the  firm  as  would  defeat  the  execution.  Incensed  at 
this  action,  the  anti-Mormons  of  Lima  and  Green  Plains,  held,  a 
meeting  to  devise  means  for  the  expulsion  of  the  Mormons  from 
that  part  of  the  country.  It  was  accordingly  arranged  that  a 
number  of  their  own  party  should  fire  on  the  building  in  which 
they  were  assembled,  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  injure  any  one, 
and  then  report  that  the  Mormons  had  c(»nmenced  the  work  of. 
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plunder  and  death.  This  plot  was  duly  executed,  and  the  start- 
ling intelligence  soon  called  together  a  mob,  which  threatened  the 
Mormons  with  fire  and  sword  if  they  did  not  immediately  leave 
the  neighborhood.  The  Mormons  of  this  locality  had  previously 
annoyed  the  inhabitants  by  i>etty  larcenies,  and  now  refusing  to 
depart,  the  mob  at  once  executed  their  threats  by  burning  125 
houses  and  forcing  the  inmates  to  flee  for  their  lives.  The  fugitives 
aiTived  in  Kauvoo  in  the  midst  of  the  sickly  season,  carrying  with 
thejn  the  infirm,  whose  pitiable  condition  excited  the  utmost  indig- 
nation among  the  inhabitants. 

As  soon  as  the  intelligence  of  these  events  reached  Springfield, 
the  governor  ordered  Oen.  Hardin  to  raise  a  body  of  men  sufficient 
to  enforce  the  law,  but  before  it  was  ready  to  march,  the  sheriff 
of  the  county  took  the  matter  in  his  own  hands.  (}en.  Doming, 
the  former  sheriff,  was  dead,  and  J.  B.  Backinstos,  his  successor 
and  a  prominent  Mormon,  owing  to  unpopularity  was  unable  to 
get  assistance  from  the  anti-Mormons,  although  many  of  them 
were  strongly  opposed  to  the  riotous  proceedings.  He,  therefore, 
hastened  to  Kauvoo  and  armed  several  hundred  Mormons,  estab- 
lished a  permanent  guard  at  Carthage,  and  swept  over  other 
parts  of  the  county  in  search  of  the  inceoMliaries.  The  guilty 
parties  fleeing  to  the  neighboring  counties  of  Illinois,  Iowa  and 
Missouri,  he  was  unable  to  bring  them  to  battle  or  make  any 
arrests.  One  man,  however,  was  killed  without  provocation, 
another  attempting  to  escape  was  shot%  and  afterwards  hacked  and 
mutilated  as  if  he  had  been  murdered  by  Indians,  and  Franklin  A. 
Worrel,  who  had  command  of  the  jail,  and  betrayed  his  trust  in 
consenting  to  the  assassination  of  the  Smiths,  lost  his  life  from 
the  eflect  of  a  rifle  ball  discharged  by  some  unknown  person  con- 
cealed for  that  purpose  in  a  thicket.  The  anti-Mormons  also  com- 
mitted one  murder.  A  party  of  them  set  fire  to  a  quantity  of 
straw  near  the  bam  of  an  old  Mormon  ninety  years  of  age,  and 
when  he  appeared  to  extinguish  the  flames,  he  was  shot  and 
killed.  The  per|)etrators  of  this  cold  blooded  murder  were  after- 
wards examined  before  an  anti-Mormon  justice  of  the  peace  and 
discharged,  though  their  guilt  was  sufficiently  apparent. 

The  Anti-Mormons  having  left  their  property  exposed  in  their 
precipitate  retreat  from  the  county,  those  who  had  been  burnt  out 
of  their  homes  sallied  forth  from  Nauvoo  and  plundered  the  whole 
country,  taking  whatever  they  could  carry  or  drive  away.  (Jen. 
Hardyi  finally  succeeded  in  raising  a  force  of  350  men,  and  march- 
ing to  Carthage  dispersed  the  gusurd  which  had  been  stationed  at 
that  place  by  the  sheriff,  checked  the  Mormon  ravages,  and  re- 
called the  fugitive  anti-Mormons  home. 

While  he  was  here  a  convention,  consisting  of  delegates  from 
eight  of  the  adjoining  counties,  assembled  to  concert  measures  for 
the  expulsion  of  the  Mormons  from  the  State.    The  people  of  these 
counties  became  fearful  that  Hancock  would  be  deserted  by  the 
original  inhabitants,  and  that  their  own  homes  and  property*  wnoML' 
tiiereby  become  exposed  to  the   depredations  of   the  coin'^ 
enemy.    The  Mormons,  on  the  other  hand,  believing  the 
forboded  a  series  of  fresh  disasters,  seriously  cont**-"*^***'^ 
gration  westward,  having  dispaired  of  establishir 
in  the  midst  of  a  people  whose  opinions  and  prq' 
tUe  to  its  teachings.    At  this  juncture  they  were 
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govemor  and  other  promiuent  men  that  a  withdrawal  from  the 
State  was  the  only  possible  alternative  tor  escaping  the  impending 
calamities  and  Gen.  Hardin  beingsent  with  instnictions  for  effecting 
this  purpose,  was  successful  in  negotiating  arrangements  for  their 
removal.  It  was  agreed  that  the  greater  part  of  the  Mormons 
should  retire  from  the  State  during  the  following  springy  that  no 
arrests  should  be  made  by  either  hostUe  party  for  crimes  pre- 
viously committed,  and  that  a  military  force  should  remain  in  the 
county  to  preserve  the  peace.  A  small  force  was  accordingly  left 
in  command  of  Major  Warren,  who  discharged  his  duties  with 
such  efficiency  that  the  turbulent  spirit  of  faction  was  kept  in 
subjection. 

During  the  winter  of  1845-6,  the  most  stupendous  preparations 
were  made  by  the  Mormons  for  removal ;  all  the  principal  dwellings 
and  even  the  temple  was  converted  into  workshops,  and  before 
spring  12,000  wagons  were  in  readiness.  Previous  to  the  depar- 
ture indictments  had  been  found  against  most  of  the  apostles  for 
counterfeiting  the  coin  of  the  United  States,  and  an  application 
was  made  to  the  govemor  for  a  sufficient  force  to  arrest  them, 
but  in  pursuance  of  the  amnesty  agreed  on  for  old  offences,  the 
application  was  dismissed.  It  was  deemed  impolitic  to  arrest  the 
leaders  and  thus  terminate  the  preparations  for  removal  when  it 
was  notorious  that  they  could  command  witnesses  and  evidence 
sufficient  to  render  conviction  impossible.  With  a  view,  however, 
to  hasten  their  departure,  the  impression  was  made  that  a  portion 
of  the  regular  army  would  be  ordered  to  Nauvoo  as  soon  as  navi- 
gation ox)ened,  to  enforce  the  writs,  and  hence  the  leaders,  on  the 
15th  of  February,  with  2,000  of  tlieir  followers,  crossed  the  river 
on  the  ice  and  started  westward  in  advance  of  the  others.  By  the 
middle  of  May  it  was  estimated  1,400  more,  with  their  flocks,  their 
wives  and  little  ones,  followed  the  former  band,  to  seek  a  new 
home  in  the  mountain  fastnesses  of  the  western  wilderness. 

Kauvoo,  before  the  Mormon  exodus,  contained  a  population  of 
17,000  souls.  Its  buildings,  commencing  at  Uie  margin  of  the 
river  and  spreading  over  the  upland,  sparsely  covered  an  area  of 
6  square  miles.  The  temple,  rising  high  above  the  adjacent  ob- 
jects, was  built  of  compact  polished  limestone,  obtained  in  the 
limits  of  the  city.  No  order  of  architecture  was  observed  in  its 
erection,  and  the  Mormons  claimed  that  it  was  commenced  with- 
out a  plan  and  built  in  accordance  with  instructions  received 
directly  from  heaven  as  the  work  advanced.  It  was  128  feet 
long,  88  feet  wide,  65  feet  to  the  top  of  the  cornice,  and  165  to  the 
top  of  the  cupola.  The  basement  was  a  large,  imperfectly  venti- 
lated room,  containing  a  baptistry,  support^  by  12  oxen,  hewn 
out  of  limestone.  In  the  main  story  was  the  audience  room  used 
for  public  worship.  At  the  end  of  this  large  apartment  were  4 
seais,  regularly  elevated  one  above  the  other,  on  which  were  sta- 
tioned, according  to  their  respective  rank,  the  elders  who  ad- 
dressed the  people.  The  second  story  also  contained  an  audience 
room,  and  the  third  a  large  hall  for  educational  purposes. 
Besides  the  large  apartments  there  were  in  all  the  stories  rooms 
connected  with  the  ecclesiastical  and  governmental  interests  of 
the  people.  From  the  top  of  Uie  cupola  a  scene  of  enchanting 
beauty  met  the  eye,  from  which  few  could  turn  away  with  indiffer- 
ence.   Woodlands  and  prairies^  diversified  with  gentle  nndula- 
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tions  and  coTered  with  farm  hoases,  lierds  of  cattle,  fleMa  of 
vaving  grain  and  other  evidences  of  agricultural  thrift,  could  be 
seen  tor  a  diBtauce  of  20  mileB.  Through  this  extensive  land- 
scape glided  the  Father  of  Waters,  in  vhose  dooda  ret>ose  a  great 
number  of  iulunds,  all  in  the  range  of  vision,  and  captivating  the 
eye  of  the  beholder  by  their  surpassing  loveliuess. 

A  small  remnant  of  about  1,000,  unable  to  dispose  of  their  pro- 
perty, remained  behind.  These  were  suffldent,  however,  to  con- 
trol me  vote  of  the  county,  and  lest  they  should  endeavor  to 
make  the  attempt,  their  opponents  discovered  a  pretext  for  new 
broils.  Fortius  purpose  a  party  of  Mormons  who  had  been  sent 
to  harvest  some  wheatfields  in  the  vicinity  of  N^auvoo,  were 
severely  whipped,  the  perpetrators  declaring  tliat  they  had  dis- 
turbed the  neighborhood  by  their  boisterous  conduct  Writs 
were  sworn  out  iu  the  city  against  those  who  had  inflicted  the 
castigation,  and  they  were  arrested  and  kept  under  strict  guard 
until  they  could  give  bail.  The  auti- Mormons  in  turn  procured 
writs  for  the  arrest  of  the  constable  and  posse  who  had  served 
the  first  writs.  The  Mormons,  believing  that  instead  of  being 
tried  they  would  be  murdered,  refused  to  be  taken,  whereupon 
several  hundred  anti-Mormous  assembled  to  enforce  the  process. 
The  difficulty  was,  however,  adj^^t^  without  making  the  arrest. 
A  committee  having  been  sent  to  Kauvoo  rejmrted  the  Mormons 
had  agreed  not  to  vote  in  the  ensuing  election,  and  that  they  were 
making  every  possible  preparation  for  removal,  and  proceedings 
against  them  were  suspended.  ^Notwithstanding  this  agreement, 
when  the  election  came  off  they  all  voted  the  democratic  ticket, 
and  so  determined  were  they  that  their  support  should  be  efBcient', 
all  voted  three  or  four  times  lor  each  member  of  congress.  Their 
excuse  for  violating  their  pledge  was  that  the  president  of 
the  United  States  had  permitted  their  triends  to  temporarily  oc- 
cupy the  Indian  lauds  on  the  Missouri  river,  and  for  this  favor 
they  felt  under  obligations  to  support  his  administration.  The 
want  of  g004l  faith  iu  this  respect  greatly  incensed  the  whigs, 
and  the  certainty  that  mauydesigniug  men  were  endeavoring  to 
induce  them  to  remain  permanently  in  the  country,  revived  the 
general  opposition  which  previously  prevailed  against  Uiem. 
Writs  were  again  issued  for  the  arrest  of  prominent  Mormons, 
and  tocreateapretextforassemblingalarge  force toexecnte them, 
it  was  asserted  by  the  constable  that  if  the  accused  were  taken 
I  and  carri4d  out  of  the  city  they  would  he  murdei'ed.  Underthese 
circumstances  they  refused  to  be  arrested,  and  the  posse  sum- 
moned to  euforce  the  taw  soon  amounted  to  several  hundred  men. 
The  Mormons  in  like  manner  obtained  writs  for  the  arreRt  nf  pmm. 
ineut  anti-Mormons,  and  under  the  pretense  of  executing  them 
called  ont  a  posse  of  their  own  people,  ami  hence  constable  was 
arrayed  against  constable,  law  a^inst  hiw  and  [)osse  against 
poss& 

While  the  hostile  parties  were  assembling'  thvir  foi-ces,  the  agw 
citizens  of  Sauvoo,  who  had  purchased  priiiiectv  of  ilic  Moi"  "■■ 
at  the  time  of  their  exodus,  a[iplied  to  tiie  ^oteinor  for  s' 
force  to  restore  order  and  coufldence.     Major  Part 
accordingly  seut,  it   being  supposed^  in  cnust'qr 
tics,  he  would  have  more  iuflneuee  with  the  malci 
mostly  of  his  party.    When,  however,  Le  aniv 
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mon  constable  refused  to  be  superseded  by  biiOyand  declared  tbat 
he  cared  little  for  tbe  arrests,  thereby  evidencing  that  his  faction 
wae  only  using  the  process  of  the  law  as  a  pretext  for  accomplish* 
ing  their  real  object,  the  expulsion  of  the  Mormons.  The  auti« 
Mormon  faction  continued  to  increase  till  it  numbered  800  men,  and 
while  they  were  preparing  to  march  on  Nauvoo  the  inhabitants 
were  preparing  for  a  vigorous  defense,  a  portion  of  the  new  citi- 
zens  uniting  with  them,  and  some  assisting  their  enemies.  At 
this  stage  of  the  proceedings  Mason  Brayman,  a  citizen  of  Spring- 
field, was  sent  by  the  governor  to  inquire  into  and  report  the 
nature  of  the  difficulties.  When  he  arrived  an  attempt  was  made 
to  effect  a  reconciliation.  It  was  agreed  by  the  leaders  of  botii 
factions  that  the  Mormons  should  remove  £rom  the  State  in  two 
months,  and  that  their  arms  in  the  meantime  should  be  placed  in 
the  custody  of  a  person  api>ointed  to  receive  and  redeliver  Hiem 
to  the  owners  at  the  time  of  their  departure.  When  this 
agreement  was  submitted  for  ratification  to  the  anti-Mormon 
forces  it  was  rejected.  Gen.  Siugletou  and  Col.  Chittenden,  their 
commanders,  then  withdi'ew  and  the  governor  was  informed  by 
Mr.  Brayman  that  the  better  portion  of  the  anti-Mormons  would 
abandon  the  enterprise  and  return  home.  Subsequent  events,  how- 
ever, proved  that  Mr.  Brayman  was  mistaken  in  his  conjectures. 
When  Oen.  Singleton  retired,  Thomas  S.  Brockman,  a  dishonest 
and  vulgar  man,  bigoted  and  bitter  in  his  prejudices  against  the  Mor- 
mons, was  put  in  command.  Brockman  immediately  marched 
his  forces  to  Kauvooand  commenced  skirmishing  with  the  inhabi- 
tants, while  Mr.  Brayman,  owing  to  the  threatening  aspect  of 
affairs,  hastened  to  Spriugfleld  to  obtain  further  assistance  for 
the  defense  of  the  city.  In  this  emergency,  troops  could  not  be 
called  from  a  distance  in  time  to  be  made  available,  and  hence  an 
effort  was  made  to  procure  them  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  con- 
flict. Orders  were  issued  to  Major  William  T.  Flood,  commander 
of  the  militia  of  the  adjoining  populous  county  of  Aaams,  author- 
izing him  to  raise  a  volunteer  force  sufficient  to  restore  the  ob- 
servance of  law.  The  excitement  by  this  time  had  spread  through 
Adams  and  aJl  the  adjoining  counties,  and  it  was  evident  that  if 
the  State  attempted  to  raise  a  force  a  much  larger  one  would 
march  to  the  assistance  of  the  insurgents,  and  hence  this  officer 
declined  making  any  effort. 

To  meet  this  contingency  he  had  previously  been  instructed,  in 
case  he  failed  to  raise  the  required  force,  to  haod  oveil  his  com- 
mand to  some  one  who  would  properly  execute  it*.  Major  Flood, 
however,  without  immediately  authorizing  any  one  to  act  in  his 
stead,  hckstened  to  Nauvoo  to  use  his  influence  with  the  antago- 
nistic factions  for  the  restoration  of  peace.  Failing  in  his  media- 
tion, he  entrusted  his  authority  to  the  Mormons,  who  selected 
Major  Clifl:brd  to  command  them. 

The  forces  under  Brockman  numbered  800,  and  were  armed 
with  muskets  and  five  pieces  of  small  cannon,  belonging  to 
the  State,  given  them  by  independ^it  miUtia  companies  in  the  ad- 
jacent counties.  The  Mormon  forces,  including  a  portion  of  the 
new  citizens,  at  first  amounted  to  250  men^  but  before 
any  decisive  fighting  commenced,  were  diminished  by  de^ 
sertion  to  150.  Their  weapons  consisted  of  sixteen-shoot- 
ing    rifles,     common    muskets,   and    five    pieces   of    cannoii| 
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hastily  and  rudely  coustnicted  by  theioselves  from  the  shaft  of  a 
steamboat.  Acting  on  the  defensive  they  took  a  position  in  the 
suburbs  of  the  city,  a  mile  east  of  the  temple,  and  threw  up  breast 
works  for  the  protection  of  their  artillery.  The  attacking  force 
was  sufficiently  numerous  to  have  simultaneously  marched  on 
both  flanks  of  the  besieged,  beyond  the  range  of  their  battery, 
and  thus  have  taken  the  city  without  firing  a  single  gun.  Brock- 
man,  however,  approaching  directly  in  front,  stationed  his  men 
about  half  a  mile  from  the  battery,  and  each  party  commenced  a 
fire  from  their  cannon,  while  some  of  the  combatants  with  small 
arms  occasionally  approached  closer,  but  never  sufficiently  near 
to  do  any  damagei 

The  contest  was  thus  continued  at  a  great  distance,  with  little 
skill  till  the  ammunition  of  the  besiegers  was  exhausted,  when 
they  retired  to  their  camp  to  await  a  fresh  supply.  In  a  few  days 
ammunition  was  brought  from  Quincy,  and  the  conflict  again  re- 
sumed, and  kept  up  several  days,  during  whieh  the  Mormons  ad- 
mitted a  loss  of  one  man  killed  and  9  wounded,  and  the  anti-Mor- 
mons of  3  killed  and  4  wounded.  It  was  estimated  Uiat  some  800 
cannon  balls  were  fired  on  each  side,  and  the  small  number  killed 
can  only  be  accounted  for  on  the  supposition  that  the  belligerents 
either  kept  at  a  safe  distance,  or  were  very  unskillful  in  the  use  of 
arms.  The  contest  was  finaJly  ended  by  the  interposition  of  an 
anti-Mormon  committee  from  Quincy.  According  to  the  terms  of 
capitulation  dictated  by  the  superior  force  of  the  besiegers,  the 
Mormons  were  to  surrender  their  arms  to  the  committee.  All, 
with  the  exception  of  trustees  for  the  sale  of  their  property,  were 
to  remove  out  of  the  city,  and  the  anti-Mormon  posse  was  to  march 
in  and  have  a  sufficient  force  there  to  guarantee  the  {lerformance 
of  the  stipulations.  The  posse  with  Brockmau  at  its  head,  ac- 
cordingly started  on  its  mission,  followed  by  several  hundred 
spectators,  who  had  come  from  all  the  surrounding  country  to  see 
the  once  proud  city  of  Nauvoo  humbled  and  deSvered  into  the 
hands  of  its  enemies. 

As  soon  as  they  got  possession  of  the  city  Brockmau,  whose 
vulgar  soul  became  intoxicated  with  success,  commenced  acting 
the  part  of  a  tyrant.  Arrogating  to  himself  the  right  to  decide 
who  should  remain  and  who  should  be  driven  away,  he  summoned 
the  inhabitants  to  his  presence,  and  at  his  dictum  most  of  them 
w^re  compelled  to  leave  their  homes  in  a  few  hours  in  a  destitute 
condition.  It  was  stipulated  that  only  Mormons  were  to  be  ex- 
patriated, yet  at  his  behests  armed  ruffians  commenced  expelling 
the  new  citizens,  ducking  some  of  them  in  the  river,  and  forcing 
others  to  cross  it  at  tlie  point  of  the  bayonet.  In  a  few  days  the 
entire  Mormon  population  and  the  new  citizens  who  had  co-op- 
erated with  them  in  resisting  the  mob,  were  expelled.  The  latter 
class  had  strong  claims  to  \^  treated  with  more  generosity  by  the 
conquerors.  Having  been  attracted  to  Nauvoo  from  various  parts 
of  the  United  States  by  the  low  price  of  property,  and  knowing 
but  little  of  the  previous  difficulties,  it  was  but  natural  that  they 
should  offer  their  services  to  defend  the  town  from  mob  vi^nce 
and  their  property  from  destruction.  They  saw  tliat  the  llM^^*" 
were  industriously  preparing  to  leave,  and  therefore  c 
the  effort  to  expel  them  not  only  unnecessary  butnn<ina' 
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The  mob,  however,  under  the  infiaence  of  passion,  could  see  no 
merit  in  this  portion  of  their  adversaries,  and  in  the  flush  of  vic- 
tory dealt  out  indiscriminate  brutality  to  all. 

Brockman  having  sufficiently  glutted  his  vengeance,  returned 
home,  leaving  100  of  the  lowest  and  most  violent  of  his  followers 
to  prevent  the  return  of  those  who  had  been  driven  into  exile. 
This  remnant  of  the  mob  continued  its  acts  of  violence  and 
oppression  till  they  heard  that  a  force  was  moving  against  them 
from  the  seat  of  government,  when  they  also  departed. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Mormons  wei'e  thrown  houseless  on  the 
Iowa  shore,  without  provisions  and  means  to  procure  them^  and 
were  in  a  starving  condition.  It  was  also  the  height  of  the  sickly 
season,  and  many  had  been  hurried  away  while  suffering  with 
disease  to  die  from  exposure  and  privation.  Without  food,  med- 
icine or  clothing,  the  mother  watched  her  sick  babe  till  it  died,  and 
then  became  herseU:  a  victim  to  the  epidemic,  finding  the  grave  a 
refuge  from  persecution  and  a  balm  for  her  sufferings.  After  this 
distress  became  known  all  parties  hastened  to  their  assistance,  the 
unti-Mormons  vicing  with  the  Mormons  in  furnishing  relief.  Tbe 
people  of  the  State  at  first  looked  with  indifference  upon  these 
outrages,  but  the  hardships  attending  them  at  length  began  to 
cause  reflection.  They  had  seen  a  large  tract  of  country  com- 
pelled to  submit  to  the  domination  of  a  self-constituted  power, 
tbe  legitimate  government  trampled  under  foot  and  a  reign  of 
terror  substitute  in  its  place. 

With  this  change  of  sentiment,  a  force  was  raised  in  and  near 
Springfield,  of  120  men,  and  the  governor  proceeded  with  it  to  the 
scene  of  the  disturbance.  The  principal  object  the  expedition  was 
to  restore  ^e  exiled  citizens  to  their  new  homes  and  property*,  a 
large  part  of  the  latter  having  been  stolen  in  their  absence.  When 
the  force  arrived  the  riotous  population  was  greatly  incensed  at 
the  governor  and  could  hardly  find  language  sufficiently  strong  to 
express  their  astonishment  that  he  and  the  people  of  other 
counties  should  interfere  in  tbe  domestic  affaii*s  of  Hancock. 
Public  meetings  were  held  in  Nauvoo  and  Carthage,  at  which  it 
was  resolved  to  again  drive  out  the  citizens  as  soon  as  the  State 
forces  should  be  withdrawn. 

Writs  were  also  again  sworn  out  against  some  officers  of  the 
State  forces,  with  a  view  to  calling  out  a  posse  and  expelling  them 
from  the  county,  but  the  mob  failed  to  enlist  more  than  200  or  300 
men,  and  these  hesitated  and  finally  abandoned  their  design  of 
making  the  arrests  or  resorting  to  violence.  To  prevent  further 
outbreaks  a  small  force  was  left  in  tbe  county  till  the  assembling 
of  the  legislature  on  the  15th  of  December,  1846,  when  the  cold 
weather  put  an  end  to  the  agitation  and  they  were  withdrawn. 
The  western  march  of  the  Mormons  who  left  the  State  the  pre- 
ceding spring,  was  attended  with  greater  suffering  tban  had  been 
endured  in  their  banishment  from  Missouri.  On  the  15th  of  Feb., 
1846,  the  leaders  crossed  the  Mississippi  and  sojounied  at 
Montrose,  Iowa,  till  the  latter  part  of  March,  in  consequence 
of  the  deep  snow  which  obstructed  the  way. 

When  finally  the  joume}'  was  resumed,  the  fugitives  taking  the 
road  through  Missouri,  were  forcibly  ejected  from  the  State  and 
compelled  to  move  Indurectly  through  Iowa.  After  innumeraUe 
hardships,  the  advance  guard  of  emigration  reached  the  Missouri 
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river^  at  Council  Blnffs,  when  a  XJuited  States  officer  presented  a 
requisition  for  500  men  to  serve  in  the  war  against  Mexico.  Com- 
pliance with  this  order  so  diminished  the  number  of  effectiTe 
men,  that  the  expedition  was  again  dela^'ed  and  the  remainder, 
consisting  mostly  of  old  men,  women  and  children,  hastily  pre- 
pared habitations  for  winter.  Their  rudely  constructed  tents  were 
hardly  completed  before  winter  set  in  with  great  severity,  the 
bleak  prairies  being  ineessantiy  swept  by  piercing  winds. 
While  here  cholera,  f^ver  and  other  diseases,  aggravate  by  the 
previous  hardships  which  they  had  endured,  the  want  of  comfort- 
able quarters  and  medical  treatment,  hurried  many  of  them  to 
premature  graves  Tet.  under  the  influence  of  religious  fervor  and 
fanaticism,  they  looked  death  in  the  face  with  resignation  and 
cheerfulness,  and  even  ei^bited  a  gayety  which  mauSTested  itself 
in  music  and  dancing  during  the  saddest  hours  of  this  sad  winter. 
At  length  welcome  spring  made  its  appearance ;  by  April,  the  peo- 
ple were  again  organized  for  the  journey,  and  a  pioneer  party, 
consisting  of  Brigham  Young  and  140  others,  was  sent  in  advance 
to  locate  a  home  for  the  colonists.  On  the  21st  of  July,  1847,  a  day 
memorable  in  Mormon  annids,  the  vanguard  reached  the  valley  of 
Great  Salt  Lake,  having  been  directed  thither,  according  to  their 
accounts,  by  the  hand  of  the  Almighty.  Here,  in  a  destitute  wil- 
derness, midway  between  the  settlements  of  the  east  and  the 
Pacific^  and  at  tiiat  time  a  thousand  miles  from  the  utmost  verge 
of  civilization,  they  commenced  preparations  for  founding  a 
colony.  Those  who  were  left  behind  arrived  at  different  timea 
afterward,  in  companies  sufficiently  large  to  preserve  discipline 
and  guard  against  the  attacks  of  the  Indians  who  continuously 
hovered  about  them  for  purposes  of  plunder*  At  first  they  endur- 
ed great  sufferings  for  the  want  of  food;  immense  numbers  of 
grasshoppers  having  come  down  from  the  mountams  and  consum- 
ed a  great  portion  of  their  croi)S.  According  to  the  Mormon 
historian,  the  whole  would  have  been  destroyed  had  not  the 
Almighty  sent  great  flocks  of  gulls  which  devoured  the  grasshop- 
pers and  thus  saved  the  people  from  famine  and  death.  The 
lands,  as  soon  as  they  were  properly  irrigated,  produced  abund- 
antly all  the  necessaries  of  life ;  and  at  length  plenty  alleviated 
the  privations  of  hunger,  and  peace  followed  the  fierce  persecutions 
which  had  attended  them  in  their  former  place  of  residence.  Kew 
settlements  were  made  as  fresh  companies  of  emigrants  arrived, 
and  in  a  short  time  the  space  occupied  by  the  colonists  extendea 
nearly  a  hundred  miles  north  and  south,  and  Salt  Lake  City,  the 
present  capital  of  the  territory,  became  a  populous  city.  Nestled 
in  a  sea  of  verdure,  at  the  base  of  the  surrounding  mountains, 
washed  on  the  west  by  the  Jordan,  and  commanding  a  view  25 
miles  southward,  over  a  luxuriant  plain  silvered  with  fertilizing 
streams,  it  is  now  one  of  the  most  romantically  situated  cities  on 
the  continent.  So  picturesque  is  the  vaUey,  and  its  metropolis 
especially,  when  decked  in  the  beauty  of  spring,  that  the 
traveler  when  he  crosses  the  desert,  imitating  the  enthusiasm  of 
the  saints,  is  wont  to  liken  it  to  the  New  Jerusalem,  surrounded 
by  green  pastures,  and  fountains  of  living  water. 


ChaptbbXLUL 
1846.— ILLIKOIS  IN  THE  MEXICAN  WAR 


We  cannot  enter  into  details  regarding  all  the  causes  of  this 
war.  Proximately,  it  grew  out  of  the  annexation  of  Texas.  In 
1836  the  American  settlers  in  that  country  defeated  the  Mexican 
forces  at  San  Jacinto,  captured  Santa  Anna,  the  dictator  of  all 
Mexico,  and  under  duress  wrung  from  him  a  treaty  acknowledg- 
ing the  independence  of  Texas.  But  this  treaty  the  republic  ot 
Mexico  ever  repudiated.  From  1836  on,  overtures  were  frequent- 
ly made  to  the  United  States  by  the  ^^lx>ne  Star,"  for  admission 
into  the  Union.  Mexico  took  occasion  several  times  to  inform  the 
government  of  the  United  States  that  the  annexation  of  Texas 
woidd  be  regarded  as  a  caatis  belli.  The  question  entered  into  the 
presidential  contest  of  1844,  and  the  election  of  Polk  was  construed 
into  a  popular  approval  of  the  step.  Congress  no  longer  hesitated, 
and  on  the  1st  of  March,  1845,  gave  its  assent  to  the  admission  or 
Texas  into  the  Union.  Mexico  immediately  broke  off  diplomatic 
intercourse  with  the  U.  S.  In  July  the  army  of  occupation,  under 
Gen.  Zachariah  Taylor,  was  ordered  to  Corpus  Christi.  During 
the  following  winter,  while  Mexico  was  in  the  throes  of  revolu- 
^on,  during  which  Parades  came  to  the  surfoce  as  xn^sident,  and 
while  the  ^^ministration  sought  an  adjustment  of  the  questions  of 
boundary,  through  an  envoy  (Mr.  Slidell),  it  ordered  the  army  of 
occupation  to  a  point  opposite  Matamoras,  to  take  possession  of 
the  territory  long  in  dispute,  lying  between  the  Nuces  and  the  Rio 
Grande.  This  was  a  repetition  of  the  diplomacy  of  Frederick  the 
Great  in  Silesia.  The  Mexicans  occupied  the  territory  at  the  time 
with  a  militaiy  force  stationed  at  Brazos  Santiago,  which,  on  the 
approach  of  Taylor  to  Point  Isabel,  withdrew  west  of  the  Rio 
Grande.  Many  outrages  and  robberies  upon  our  citizens  residing 
in  Mexico  had  also  l^n  perpetrated  through  official  sanction, 
with  losses  amounting  to  several  million  dollars,  which  our  govern- 
ment had  labored  to  have  adjusted,  but  with  very  tardy  progress. 

On  the  28th  of  March,  1846,  Taylor's  army  of  some  4000  troops 
took  position  on  the  lefb  bank  of  the  Rio  Grande  within  cannon 
shot  of  Matamoras,  opposite.  On  the  24th  of  April  Gen.  Arista 
assumed  command  of  the  Mexican  forces.  On  the  same  day  Gen. 
Taylor,  having  learned  that  a  large  body  of  Mexicans  had  crossed 
the  Rio  Grande  20  miles  above,  detached  a  force  of  60  men,  under 
Captains  Thompson  and  Hardee,  to  reconnoitre  the  enemy.  They 
fell  in  with  what  they  supposed  was  a  scouting  party,  but  which 
proved  to  be  the  advance  guard  of  a  strong  body  of  the  enemy 
posted  in  the  cbapparal.  The  American  commanders,  contrary  to 
the  advice  of  their  Mexican  guide,  charged  and  pursued  the 
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guard  across  a  clearing,  and  in  an  instant  their  forces  were  sur- 
rounded by  the  main  Iwly  of  the  Mexicans,  who  fired  upon  them, 
killing  16  and  taking  prisoners  the  remainder*  A  wounded  soldier 
was  sent  into  Taylor's  camp  by  the  Mexican  commander,  with  a 
message  that  he  had  no  traveling  hospital  to  render  him  the  needed 
medical  aid. 

Thus  were  hostilities  actually  commenced.  Notwithstanding  it 
was  reasonably  well  known  that  war  was  almost  inevitable  fjrom 
the  advance  of  the  arn^  of  occupation,  which  was  about  M  the 
army  the  country  had,  all  military  preparation  to  meet  such  a  ca* 
lamity  was  ealmly  avoided.  This  gave  it  the  appearance  of  a  sur- 
prise. Bep<»ts  of  this  disastrous  engagement  reached  Washing- 
ton May  9th,  tof^thec  with  many  painful  rumors  that  Taylor  was 
surrounded  and  cut  oiF  from  his  base  of  supplies  at  Point  Isabel. 
Consternation  was  rifb  ^  the  president  sent  into  congress  an  ex- 
traordinary message,  declaring  that  Mexico  had  ^^  at  last  invaded 
our  territory,  and  shed  the  bl^ni  of  our  fellow  citizens  on  our  own 
soil."  Congress,  with  an  alacrity  unusual,  two  days  after,  passed 
an  act  declaring  that  '^by  the  act  of  the  republic  of  Mexico  a  state 
of  war  exists  between  that  govemmeut  and  the  United  States ;" 
authorized  the  president  to  accept  the  services  of  50,000  volunteers, 
and  appropriated  $10,000,000  to  carry  on  the  war.  The  intent 
was  to  conquer  a  peace  in  short  order  with  an  overpowering  force. 

All  this  was  in  the  midst  of  the  public  excitement  incident  to 
the  Oregon  boundary  question — ^^54  40  or  fight,"  being 
our  motto.  Mr.  Polk  had  been  elected  with  the  understanding 
that  he  would  insist  upon  the  line.  The  notice  terminating  the 
joint  occupation  of  Oregon  had  passed  congress,  April  23d.  But 
now  happily  with  one  war  on  our  hands  a  collision  with  Great 
Britain  was  avoided  by  adopting  the  49th  parallel  of  north  lati- 
tude, and  sacrificing  all  that  vast  region  of  the  northwest,  equal 
to  several  States:  but  we  gained  largely  in  the  southwest.        , 

The  call  ibr  volunteers  was  apportioned  mostly  to  the  western 
and  southern  States.  The  requisition  upon  Illinois  was  for  ^^three 
regiments  of  infantoy  or  riflemen."  The  pay  was  $8  per  month, 
but  with  commutations  it  amounted  to  $15^50.  The  enlistments 
were  for  12  months  from  the  time  of  mustering  into  service  at  the 
place  of  rendezvous.  The  men  were  to  uniform  themselves,  for 
which  they  would  be  allowed.  The  selection  of  officers  was  left 
to  the  volunteers,  in  accordance  with  the  militia  laws  of  the  State 
whence  they  were  taken.  The  number  of  privates  was  limited 
to  80  meu  in  each  company.  Under  date  of  May  25th,  Gov.  FonL 
commander-in-chief  of  the  militia  of  the  State,  issued  his  general 
order  calling  upon  the  major  and  brigadier  generals  and  other 
militia  officers  to  aid  in  raising  and  organizing  the  three  regiments. 
As  the  militia  had  for  a  long  time  been  in  a  disorganized  state,  it 
was  further  ordered  that  the  sheriff  convene  the  regiments  or  old 
battalions  ^nmiwtfe,  and  enroll  such  volunteers, as  might  offer  in 
their  respective  counties.  The  governor  proposed  to  receive  the 
first  full  companies  that  offered.  The  company  officers  were  to 
act  under  their  certificates  of  election  until  commissioned.  And 
now  many  portions  of  the  State  seemed  alive  with  the  zeal  of 
patriotism.  The  animating  strains  of  martial  music  were  wafted 
upon  the  air,  everywhere  inspiring  the  soldierly  impulse.  Our 
public  men  rallied  the  people  with  spirited,  patriotic  and  effective 
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appesJs.  The  militia  generale  issaed  tiieir  orders  convening  their 
brigades,  and  exhorted  tliem  to  volunteer  and  "ntaintidu  their 
honorable  position  on  the  present  occasion."  We  note  tb«  first  of 
these  orders  as  by  the  gallant  J.  J.  Hardin,  who  "enrolled  himself 
as  tlie  firstvoiuuteertioni  Illinois."*  Theresponees  to  the  demands 
of  patriotism  were  prompt,  eager,  and  oTerwhelming.  It  was 
eet«emed  an  honor  to  be  permitted  to  contribnte  to  ^e  nation's 
call.  In  10  days  time  36  companies  duly  organized  were  officially  , 
xeported  to  the  governor,  while  the  busy  notes  of  preparation  still 
resounded  from  all  parts  of  the  Stat«.  By  the  middle  of  Jane 
the  requisition  was  exceeded  by  more  than  40  companies.  The 
ladies,  too,  animated  by  the  patriotism  of  their  brothers,  with  a&ee 
will  formed  sewing  societies  and  made  nnlforms  and  garments  for 
the  volunteers. 

The  place  of  rendezvous  was  appointed  at  Alton.  Brigadier 
General  James  Sbieldat  was  by  the  governor  designated  to  inspect 
and  muster  into  service  the  Illinois  volunteers;  this  was  not  his 
excellency's  province,  however,  and  the  war  department  sent  out 
Col.  S.  Churchill,  Insi>ectorOeneral  of  the  United  States  Army,  to 
supervise  the  mustering  in.  This  gentleman  entertained  through- 
out the  war  an  affectionate  regard  for  the  Illinois  troops.  From 
the  governor's  office  the  30  full  companies  were  ordered,  by  letters 
addressed  to  their  resx>ectire  captains,  to  rex>air  to  the  place  of 
reudesvous  as  fast  as  uniformed.  Of  course,  out  of  the  more  than 
7S  couipanies,  some  fragmentary  and  otliers  replete  to  overflowing, 
more  than  half  were  disappointed.  Mneh  fault  was  now  found 
with  Governor  Ford,  here  and  there  over  the  State,  by  the  disap- 
pointed ones,  who,  in  their  chagrin,  chained  him  with  partiality, 
favoritism  and  dishonorable  conduct,  in  the  acceptance  of  compa- 
nies, using  langnage  anything  but  temperate.^ 

The  first  regiment  of  Illinois  volunteers  was  organiaed  July  2d, 
as.follows :  The  first  battalion  consisted  of  companies  commanded 
by  Captains  J.  D.  Morgan,  of  Adams  ;  Elisha  Wells,  of  Cook  ; 
^oah  Fry,  of  Greene ;  J.  S.  Roberts,  of  Morgan ;  and  W.  A.  Bich- 
ardson,  of  Schuyler.  The  2d  battalion  consisted  of  companies 
iiuder  the  command  of  Captains  Lyman  Mowers,of  Cook  j  T.  Lyle 
Uickey,  of  LaSalle ;  A.  W.  Crow,  of  Jo  Daviess ;  William  Weath- 
erford, of  Morgan;  and  Samuel  Montgomery,  of  Scott.  Gen.  John 
J.  Hardin  was  elected  colonel  with  great  nnanimity ;  Captain 
William  Weatherford  was  elected  lieutenant  colonel,  and  W.  B. 
Warren,  major — all  three  of  Morgan  county.  B.  M.  Prentiss  was 
appointed  acUutant,  John  Soanlan  commissary,  S.  M.  Parsons 


I«iid  once,  on  tbe  ouUirMkliw  of  the  var,  ever  fullot  tbe  marttal  iplrlt,  promptlr 
rcpnlrrd  to  [llloonuiil  taboredeOclmtlr  to  roiue  lliepairtotlQMntlmenuof  ttaepeo- 
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iflcitlous  wBreflreely  iDduIsed,  but  wbeo  bkg&UaDt  bebavlor  at  Cerro  Oordo.  and  bit 
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quartermaster,  E.  A.Giller  sergeaut-mtyory  A.  W.Fry  drum-major, 
Dr.  White  surgeon,  and  Dr.  Zabriskie*  assistant  surgeon.  W.  J, 
Wyatt  was  also  a  captain  in  this  regiment. 

The  2d  regiment  was  organized  on  the  same  day.  It  consisted 
of  companies  under  the  command  of  Captains  Peter  Golf,  of  Mad- 
ison county;  J.  L.  D.  Morrison,  of  St  Clair;  Erastus  Wheeler,  of 
Madison :  A.  Dodge,  of  Kendall,  Jersey  and  Madison  counties  ; 
W.  H.  Bissell,  of  St.  Clair;  E.C.  Coffee,  of  Washington:  H.  T. 
Trail,  of  Monroe ;  John  S.  Hacker,  of  Union;  L.  6.  Jones,  of  Perry ; 
and  H.  L.  Webb,  of  Pulaski.  Captain  Wm.H.  Bissell  was  elected 
colonel  by  807  votes  against  6,  one  of  the  latter  being  in  his  own  com- 
pany and  5  in  Captain  Morrison's.  Capt.  J.  L.  D.  Morrison  was 
elected  lieutenant  colonel,  and  Capt.  H«  F.  Trail  major.  Lieut.  A, 
Wbitesides  was  appointed  adjutant,  and  Lewis  J.  Clawson  sutler* 
Julius  Baith,  Joseph  Lemon  and  Madison  MUler  were  also  captains 
in  this  regiment. 

The  3d  regiment  was  composed  of  the  following  companies  : 
Captains  Ferris  Forman,  of  Fayette  county  :  J.  C.  McAdams,  of 
Bond ;  M.  K.  Lawler,  of  Oallatin ;  Theo.  McGinnis,  of  Pope  :  W. 
W.  Wiley,  of  Bond  ;  J.  A.  Campbell,  of  Wayne ;  W.  W.  Bishop, 
of  Coles ;  S.  G.  Hicks^f  Jefferson  ;  James  Freeman,  oif  Shelby  ; 
and  J.  P.  Hardy,  of  Hamilton.  Capt.  Forman,  of  Fayette,  was 
elected  colonel ;  W.  W.  Wiley,  of  Bond,  lieutenant  colonel,  and 
Samuel  D.  Marshall  of  Oallatin,  major.  Lieut.  J.  T.  B.  Stapp  was 
appointed  adjutant.  Philip  Stout  and  B.  S.  Sellers  were  also  cap- 
tains in  this  regiment*  Col.  Churchill,  of  theXJ.  S.  army,  inspected 
and  mustered  it  into  service.  The  1st  numbered  877  men,  rank 
and  file ;  the  2d  892,  and  the  3d  906.  The  inspecting  officer  pro- 
nouncea  them  as  fine  a  body  of  men  as  ever  he  saw  mustered.  It 
was  a  subject  of  remark  how  little  intoxication  there  was  among 
the  volunteers. 

In  the  meantime  the  Hon.  E.  D.  Baker,  then  a  member  of  con- 
gress from  the  Sangamon  district,  had  received  authority  from  the 
secretary  of  war  to  raise  an  additional  regiment  of  Illinois  volun- 
teers. Gov.  Ford  issued  his  order  of  approval  under  date  of  June 
5th,  and  authorized  companies  raised,  or  to  be  raised,  to  join  this 
regiment  by  permission  of  Mr.  Baker,  He  also  authorized  him  to 
appoint  the  time  and  place  of  rendezvous  for  the  regiment,  and  to 
provide  for  its  sustenance,  equipment  and  transportation.  The 
following  companies  constituted  this  regiment :  Captains  Pugh, 
of  Macon  county ;  Elkin^  of  McLean ;  Boberts,  of  Sangamon  ; 
Harris,  of  Menard :  Moms,  of  Sangamon;  Kewcomb,  of  DeWitt; 
Hurt,  of  Logan ;  Jones,  of  Tazewell ;  McKonkey,  of  Edgar — 9 
companies.  The  10th  company  did  not  join  until  after  its  arrival 
at  the  place  of  rendezvous,  Alton.  It  was  at  first  expected  that 
this  would  be  either  Captain  Garrett's,  of  Chicago,  or  that  of  Cap- 
tain Eagan,  of  LaSalle  ;  but  these  failing  to  arrive  in  time.  Cap- 
tain Murphy's,  of  Perry,  formed  the  10th  company.  The  regimen- 
tal officers  elected  were:  E.  D.  Baker,  colonel;  ex-Lieut.  Gov. 
John  Moore,  of  McLean,  lieutenant  colonel ;  and  Capt.  T.  L. 
Haixis,  of  Menard,  m^or.  The  regiment  lacked  a  few  privates  of 
being  full ;  but  Illinois  had  raised  a  larger  number  of  volunteers 

*Capt.  Roberts  reslifned  at  Alton,  and  the  brave  Zebriakie,  who  fell  by  the  aide  of 
the  noble  Hardin  at  Buena  Vista,  was  chosen  in  hii  place. 
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than  anj'  other  State  in  tbe  Union.     Lewis  W.  Ross  and  A.  W. 
Wright  were  also  captains  in  this  repment. 

Immediately  after  the  arrival  of  the  4th  regiment  at  Alton,  a 
question  of  rank  arose  between  its  colonel,  Baker,  and  Col.  John 
J.  Hardin,  of  the  1st  regiment.  Col.  Baker  had  been  elected  at 
Springfield,  and  his  commission  ante-dated  that  of  tbe  other  col- 
onels, whence  he  claimed  seniority.  This  was  resisted  by  Colonel 
Hardin,  who  charged  such  irregularity  in  Baker's  choice  as  to  be 
no  election  at  all  by  the  regiment,  first,  because  the  governor  had 
never  ordered  the  election ;  second,  because  there  were  but  seven 
companies  present  to  participate  in  the  election :  therefore  the  im- 
proper issuanc/e  of  the  commission  could  not  give  priority  to  Col. 
Baker.  The  matter  was  referred  to  a  court  of  inquiry,  consisting 
of  Captains  Bishop,  Dickey,  Crow,  Jones.  Glkin,  Hicks,  McAdams, 
Wiley,  Coffee,  Roberts  and  Morgan,  witli  G.  T.  M.  Davis  as  clerk. 
After  due  investigation  Col.  Hardin  was  declared  the  senior  officer* 
At  a  meeting  of  the  officers  of  tbe  3  first  regiments,  subsequently, 
a  formal  protest  was  signed  and  forwaiSed  to  the  president 
agsiinst  the  appointment  of  officers  on  the  recommendation  of  mem- 
bers of  coHgress.t  The  4th  regiment  passed  on  to  Jefferson  Bar- 
racks. 

After  the  disaster  to  Captain  Thompson's  reconnoitering  party 
on  the  24th  of  April,  and  before  the  news  reached  Washington^ 
tbe  important  battles  of  Palo  Alto  and  Resaca  de  la  Palma,  May 
8th  and  9tb,  were  fought  and  won  by  Taylor's  forces,  on  the  route 
between  his  camp  and  Point  Isabel,  his  depot  of  supplies,  which 
the  Mexicans  sought  to  cut  off.  They  had  also  bombarded  Tay- 
lor's camp  opposite  Mata moras,  called  Fort  Brown,  but  the  siege 
was  raised  by  the  arrival  of  the  victorious  army  on  the  10th  of 
May,  and  Matamoras  was  suiTendered  without  a  further  struggle. 
Thenceforward  the  Rio  Grande  was  assumed  as  the  base  of  military 
operations,  and  the  Mexican  villages  at  tbe  moutli  of  the  San  Juan 
having  also  surrendered,  Comargo,  180  miles  above  the  mouth  of 
the  Rio  Grande,  was  selected  as  tbe  depot  of  supplies  for  Gen. 
Taylor's  army.  Thither  the  various  volunteer  regiments  which 
were  to  reinforce  Taylor's  army  were  to  be  sent 

Bnt  while  Gen.  Taylor  was  passing  the  Rio  Grande  and  direct- 
ing his  columns  toward  the  interior  of  Mexico,  the  cabinet  at  Wash- 
ington formed  the  plan  of  moving  acorps  on  Santa  Fe,  and  another 
to  march  on  the  capital  of  Chihuahua,  believed  to  be  the  centime  of 
much  wealth  and  strength — ^a  gross  mistake.  It  was  also  sup- 
posed that  the  northern  States  of  Mexico  were  ready  for  revolt. 
The  former,  called  the  army  of  the  west,  was  assembled  at  Fort 
Leavenwdtth  and  placed  under  the  command  of  Gen.  Kearney  ; 
and  the  latt«r,  under  Brig.  Gen.  John  B.  Wool,  was  called  the 
army  of  the  centre,  tbe  troops  for  which  were  ordered  by  the  war 
department  to  assemble  at  Antonio  de  Baxar,  on  the  San  Antonio 
river,  whence  they  were  to  proceed  westward  to  Chihuahua^  Tbe 
troops  for  these  exi)editions  were  the  volunteers,  scattered  at  the 
time  in  different  parts  of  the  U.  S.,  strangers  to  the  vicissitudes 
of  war,  and  remote  from  the  points  of  rendezvous.  But  the  celer- 
ity of  their  assembling,  their  prodigious  marches  and  esprit  du 
corps  are  among  the  wonderftil  incidents  of  that  war. 

*  Illlnolfl  State  Rear.  July  10^  IMS.  " 

t  See  Mo.  Bepublicao  July,  1846. 
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The  Illinois  regiments  were  not  all  formed  into  one  brigade,  as 
many  had  fondly  hoped.  The  1st  and  2d  were  assigned  to  the 
army  of  the  centre,  and  the  destination  of  the  3d  and  4th  was 
Gomargo.  They  proceeded  by  water,  The  1st  and  2d  left  Alton^ 
July  17th,  18th  and  19th,  on  board  the  steamers  Convoy,  Missouri 
and  Hannibal;  were  transhipped  at  New  Orleans,  and  finally 
debarked  at  Levacca,  on  Matagorda  Bay,  Jnly  29th.  Gen.  Wool 
accompanied  them  from  Alton.  They  arriyed  at  Pallida  creek,  12 
miles  from  Levacca,  Angast  7th,  and  commenced  their  march  4 
days  later.  The  route  to  Ban  Antonio  de  Bexar  was  over  an  arid 
prairie  nnder  a  tropical  snn,  whose  rays  were  cooled  but  little  by 
the  frequent  showers.  At  the  crossings  of  the  head  streams  of 
the  Antonio  and  the  Ouadaloupe,  the  parched  and  weary  volun- 
teers of  the  north  found  the  only  good  water  to  quench  their 
thirst,  or  shade  for  rest.  An  Illinois  soldier  wrote:  ^^Heat— ^ 
heat — ^heat;  rain — ^rain — ^rain;  mud — mud — ^mud,  intermingled 
with  spots  of  sand  gravel,  form  the  principal  features  of  the  route 
from  Levacca  to  San  Antonio.  Loaded  wagons,  of  course,  moved 
slowly  over  the  roads,  and  our  troops  moreover  were  scourged  on 
the  route  by  the  mumps  and  measles."*  On  the  23d,  the  1st  and 
2d  Illinois  regiments  wero  encamped  on  the  San  Antonio,  2  miles 
below  the  Alamo,  at  Gamp  Crocket. 

The  3d  regiment  (Col.  Forman's)  took  its  departure  from  Alton, 
July  22d,  on  board  the  steamers  Glencoe  and  John  Aull.  On  the 
next  day  the  steamers  Sultana  and  Eclipse  took  on  board  the  4th 
regiment  (Gol.  Baker's)  at  Jefferson  Barracks.  It  came  first  to 
St.  Louis  and  made  a  parade  through  some  of  the  streets,  and 
in  front  of  the  Planters'  Hotel  executed  with  nice  precision  its 
evolutions  and  drill.  It  was  handsomely  uniformed  and  was  much 
admired.  The  boats  got  off  the  same  evening,  and  the  troops, 
after  considerable  detention  at  the  mouth  of  the  Bio  Grande  and 
Matamoras,  arrived  at  Comargo  toward  the  close  of  September. 

Our  northern  troops  reached  the  enervating  southern  climate 
in  the  very  heat  of  summer :  they  were  used  to  a  more  bracing  air, 
a  variety*  of  wholesome  food,  well  cooked,  good  water,  cleanliness 
of  clothing  and  body,  comfortable  bedding  and  regularity  of 
work  and  rest.  All  this  was  changed  in  their  new  life  of  the  sol- 
dier, with  its  irregularities,  its  excitements,  its  unrest  and  its 
restraints.  The  food  was  new  and  untried,  its  quality  often  infe- 
rior, and  its  preparation  unskillful.  The  result  was  a  percentage 
of  sickness  unprecedented,  and  a  death  rate  extraordinary.  The 
suffering  of  our  once  hale,  yet*brave  young  men,  in  this  re- 
spect, was  tearful.  The  burden  of  messages  home  was  sickness — 
measles,  diarrhcea,  ague — the  first  named  veiy  fatal. 

Gen.  Taylor's  army,  reinforced  by  volunteers,  had  gradually 
concentrated  at  Gomargo,  and  about  the  first  of  September  began 
to  maroh  up  the  valley  of  the  San  Juan,  towards  the  important 
city  of  Monterey,  whither  the  Mexicans,  afber  evacuating  Mata- 
moras, had  retreated.  Taylor's  force,  after  leaving  a  strong  gar- 
rison behind,  consisted  of  about  7,000  eftective  men.  On  the  19th 
of  September,  Monteroy  was  reached.  G^n.  Ampudia  was  in 
command  of  the  city  with  an  army  of  0,000,  and  some  raw  re- 
cruits, though  up  to  the  time  of  attack  Gen.  Taylor  supposed  it 
to  consist  of  only  about  3,000.    The  defences  of  the  city,  both 

***KondeDao^'  to  Mac  Intel.   NlleaBeglt.  71—80  -—__--_——— 
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natural  and  artificial,  were  very  Btrotig;  and  Gen.  Ampadia  for  3 
dayfi  made  a  vigorous  resistance.  On  the  24th  he  sent  a  flag  to- 
the  American  commander  requesting  a  cessation  of  firing.  After 
negotiation,  terms  of  capitulation  were  entered  into  by  which  the 
Mexicans  evacuated  and  surrendei^  the  city,  and  retired  beyond, 
a  line  formed  by  the  pass  of  the  Einconada,  the  city  of  Linares 
and  San  Fernando  de  Presas,  beyond  which  tiie  forces  of  the. 
United  States  were  not  to  advance  during  a  period  of  8  weeks,  or 
until  the  orders  of  their  respective  governments  could  bo  received. 
The  war  department  disapproved  the  armistice,  and  under  date, 
of  October  13th,  directed  Gen.  Taylor  to  give  notice  that  it  should 
cease.  By  the  middle  of  November,  SaltiUo  was  occupied  by  Gen. 
Worth's  corps. 

The  army  of  the  centre  under  Gen.  Wool,  some  3,000  strong, 
began  its  march  westward  September  25th.  Its  declared  object 
waa  to  aid  in  establishing  the  independence  of  the  northern  States 
of  Mexico.  Its  route  lay  over  a  great  barren  region  of  country, 
rendering  its  subsistence  extraordinarily  expensive.  With  it  were 
the  1st  and  2d  Illinois  regiments.  The  3d  and  4th  regiments  on 
the  Bio  Grande,  did  not  reach  Comargo  in  time  to  participate  in 
the  movements  of  Taylor's  army  up  the  pleasant  valley  of  the  San 
Juan  and  the  reduction  of  Monterey.  On  the  Bio  Grande  a  great 
dearth  in  army  movements  prevailed,  rendering  the  volunteer  offi- 
cers, eagerly  seeking  the  <«  bubble  reputation  at  the  cannon's 
mouth,"  extremely  impatient.  Gen.  Shields  was  now,  however, 
detached  from  his  brigade,  consisting  of  the  3d  and  4th  Illinois 
regiments,  and  ordered  to  join  the  moving  column  under 
Gtin.  Wool.  In  addition  to  his  stafif,  Gen.  Shields  csdled  upon 
Gen.  Patterson,  in  command  of  all  the  forces  at  Gomargo,  for  an 
escort,  for  which  he  received  from  the  1st  battalion  of  the  4th  Illi- 
nois, 18  privates,  a  lieutenant,  sergeant  and  corporal.  They  were 
mounted  and  had  6  pack  mules.  Their  destination  was  the  Presi- 
dio, where  they  arrived  before  the  middle  of  October,  the  1st  and 
2d  Illinois  being  now  assigned  to  Shields'  brigade.  At  the  time  (Oct 
14th)  Bissells'  regiment,  which  had  not  started  with  the  advance, 
was  a  week  behind.  After  the  detachment  of  Gen.  Shields  from 
his  brigade  on  the  Rio  Grande,  the  question  of  rank  or  seniority, 
which,  as  we  have  before  noted,  had  its  origin  in  Illinois,  came  up 
between  Colonels  Forman  and  Baker,  of  the  3d  and  4th  regiments* 
The  order  to  Gen.  Patterson  was  to  assign  the  senior  colonel  to 
the  command  of  the  brigade.  The  question,  however,  was  left 
oi^en  for  the  present.  Baker  takfng  the  temporary  command.  Gen. 
Shields  remained  in  his  new  position  but  a  short  time,  when  he 
was  again  detached  and  returned  to  Matamoras.  An  entire  change 
in  the  conduct  of  the  war  had  been  planned  at  Washington.  This 
consisted  in  an  attack  on  Tampico,  (which  invited  deliverance 
from  Mexican  misrule),  the  invasion  of  Tamaulipas,  and  most  im- 
portant, the  descent  on  Vera  Cruz.  In  November  Gen.  Scott  was 
assigned  with  full  power  to  the  conduct  of  the  expedition  against 
Vera  Cruz.  Gen.  Taylor  had  been  instructed  to  organize  a  force 
in  accordance  with  these  plans,  for  which  purpose  Generals  Twiggs, 
Quitman  and  Pillow  were  ordered  from  Monterey,  and  Ge.n.  Pat- 
terson from  Matamoras,  to  march  by  way  of  Victoria  and  concen- 
trate at  Tampico.  This  was  a  hard  and  apparently  needless  march 
for  Gen.  Patterson's  division,  to  which  the  3d  and  4th  Illinois  regi* 
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meiits  belonged.  Itshoiild  have  gone  by  water,  as  was  first  intended. 
The  troops  did  not  get  finally  started  till  in  December.  Gen. 
Shields  in  the  meantime  had  preceded  his  brigade  by  water  and 
oil  December  19th  he  took  formal  command  of  Tampico.  On  the 
22d  he  issued  his  police  regulations,  which  were  of  a  rigid  char- 
acter. Tampico  had  been  captured  by  Commodore  Perry,  but  was 
garrisoned  by  land  forces.* 

We  propose  first  now  to  follow  and  sketch  the  career  of  the  1st 
and  2d  Illinois  regiments.  They  were  in  Gen.  Wool's  expedition, 
planned  by  the  cabinet  at  Washington,  to  march  to  Ghihuahua  and 
to  promote  the  revolt  of  the  northern  States  of  Mexico.  The 
army,  some  3,000  strong,  broke  camp  near  San  Antonio,  Texas, 
September  26, 1846.  Two  months  later  it  crossed  the  Bio  Grande 
at  San  Juan,  better  known  as  the  Presidio,  an  old  Mexican  town, 
containing  many  Jesuit  ruins,  distant  182  miles.  Thence  their 
route  lay  over  a  level  but  now  desolate  plain,  through  the  dilapi- 
dated town  of  Nava,  in  the  midst  of  it,  by  the  Grove  of  the  Angels, 
to  San  Fernando  de  Bosas.  This  place  was  embosomed  appa- 
rently in  an  artificial  grove,  surrounded  on  3  sides  by  a  fine  stream 
of  dear  water,  and  stretching  off  in  every  direction  were  fertile 
plains.  It  contained  some  4,000  inhabitants,  was  neatly  built  up 
in  the  Mexican  style  of  architecture,  the  material  being  stone  and 
adobe.  It  was  a  perfect  oasis  in  the  long  and  weary  marches  of 
the  army.  The  army  thence  traversed  over  spurs  of  mountains, 
through  rugged  defiles,  to  the  valley  of  the  Santarita,  and  emerged 
by  a  tortuous  gorge  upon  the  broad  plain  of  San  Jose,  stretching 
30  miles  away  before  them.  Through  it  flowed  two  rivers,  4  or  5 
feet  deep,  with  currents  so  swift  that  it  was  difficult  to  hold  a 
footing  in  fording.  But  with  considerably  delay,  by  the  aid  of 
ropes,  all  the  forces,  cannon,  provision  trains,  &c.,  were  passed 
over.  On  the  24th  of  October,  the  army  entered  the  city  of  Santa 
Bosa.  The  inhabitants,  numbering  some  3,000,  offered  no  resis- 
tance, but  ftunished  the  supplies  required.  This  place  was  situ- 
ated at  the  base  of  the  Sierra  Gorda,  a  range  of  mountains  rising 
4,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  plain.  Through  these  they  now 
ascertained  there  were  no  defiles  westward  affordingpassage  toother 
than  mule  trains.  It  was  impossible  to  lead  an  army  over  them.  It 
became  apparent  that  the  martial  ambition  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment exceeded  its  geographical  knowledge,  which  had  thus  been 
obtained  at  a  cost  of  many  millions  to  the  treasury  of  the  nation. 
The  only  alternative  was  to  push  hundreds  of  miles  out  of  the  way 
south,  to  Monclova  and  Parras,  and  strike  the  great  road  from 
Saltillo  to  Chihuahua.  This  course  was  decided  upon,  and  the 
army  again  took  up  its  weary  line  of  march  over  the  most  rug- 
ged, mountainous  and  sterile  country  it  had  yet  passed,  about 
the  only  vegetation  met  with  being  the  Maguey^  celebrated  as  the 
plant  from  which  an  intoxicating  liquor,  called  mescal^  is  distilled. 
•  After  a  short  halt  at  the  hacienda  of  Senor  Miguel  Blanco,  they 
finally  emerged  into  the  valley  of  Monclova;  crossing  which.  Gen. 
Wool  encamped  his  column  before  the  city  of  that  name.  This 
was  in  consequence  of  the  formal  protest  of  the  prefect,  the  first 
show  of  opposition  with  which  the  army  had  met  thus  far  on  the 
route.  Gen.  Wool  immediately  took  possession  of  the  town, 
November  3d,  and  displayed  the  American  flag  from  the  top  of  the 

*  See  letter  from  Secretary  of  War  to  Gen.  Taylor,  Oct.  22, 184.6. 
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governor's  palace  on  the  principal  plaza.  In  the  meantime,  Oen. 
Taylor  had  ordered  Gen.  Wool,  with  whom  he  had  communicated 
several  times,  not  to  advance  beyond  Monclova  until  the  termina- 
tion of  his  armistice  with  Ampudia.  Being  now  some  700  miles  from 
Lavacca,  Gen.  Wool  determined  to  establish  a  depot  of  supplies  at 
Monclova,  for  which  purpose  he  employed  the  time  to  collect  large 
quantities  of  stores  and  provisions  and  in  reconnoitering  the  coun* 
^y,  while  he  also  perfected  the  discipline  of  the  troops.  After  the 
delay  of  a  month,  the  ^'Centre  Division,"  except  250  men  left  to 
guard  the  depot  at  Monclova,  once  more  took  up  it«  line  of  march 
for  Parras,  distant  180  miles.  The  route  was  south,  and  led 
through  a  number  of  towns  before  reaching  Parras,  containing 
about  6,000  inhabitants,  located  near  the  centre  of  the  best  grain 
region  of  Mexico,  at  the  base  of  the  Bolson  de  Malpami,  100  miles 
southwest  from  i^'altillo  and  300  miles  firom  San  Luis  de  Fotosi. 

This  key  to  Chihuahua  ^distant  450  miles)  was  reached  on  the 
5th  of  December.  By  this  time  the  conquest  of  Chihuahua  had  been 
abandoned,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  other  plans  of  prosecuting  the  war 
were  in  process  of  execution.  Scott  was  in  supreme  command ; 
the  army  of  occupation  had  dispersed  from  Monterey,  Taylor 
being  at  Victoria,  and  Patterson  ordered  fix)m  Comargo  to 
Tampico.  Santa  Anna  was  collecting  a  large  force  at  San  Luis 
Potosi,  threatening  Monterey,  the  Bio  Grande,  and  all  the  con- 
quests of  Taylor's  army.  Gen.  Wool  therefore  left  Parraa,  a^ter 
12  days'  stay,  to  throw  himself  across  the  probable  route  of  Santa 
Anna's  ladvance,  and  on  the  21st  of  December  occupied  Agua 
^ueva,  his  movement  culminating  just  two  months  later  in  the 
severest  and  most  important  battle  of  the  war,  that  of  Buena 
Vista.  Thus  was  completed  a  fatiguing  march  of  near  a  1,000 
miles,  made  in  about  6  weeks  time  (deducting  stoppages  at  Mon- 
clova and  Parras),  over  a  barren  and  desolate  country,  through 
which  supplies  were  transported  at  an  infinite  expense,  which 
proved  utterly  fruitless  of  results;  and  viewed  at  this  day  seems 
to  have  been  {banned  without  consideration,  if  not  conceived  in 
folly.  Throughout  the  arduous  and  excessive  mardies  the  Dlinois 
troops  conducted  themselves  as  veterans. 

BaUle  of  Buena  Vista. — ^It  becoming  more  and  more  apparent 
that  Santa  Anna  meditated  a  descent  upon  Saltillo,  and  probably 
the  entire  country  over  which  the  army  of  occupation  had  fought, 
Qeu.  Taylor,  in  January,  1847,  left  Victoria  and  established  his 
headquarters  at  Monterey.  Directly,  further  information  of  Santa 
Anna's  pui'poses  were  discovered  in  the  capture  of  C.  M.  Clay, 
and  Majors  Borland  and  Gains  at  Encaruacion.  Leaving  1,500 
men  behind,  Taylor  now  advanceil  with  all  his  available  force  to 
Saltillo^  distant  40  miles.  After  a  short  halt  he  proceeded  forward 
to  the  camp  of  Gen.  Wool  at  Agua  Nueva,  the  whole  effectiTe 
forces  concentrated  there  now  being  swollen  to  about  5,000  men, 
all  volunteers  except  500. 

Agua  Nueva  was  situated  at  the  southeast  comer  of  the  elevated 
and  well  watered  valley  of  Encantada,  where  the  great  road  from 
San  Luis  Potosi  entered  it.  From  thence  north  to  Saltillo,  a  dis* 
tance  of  20  miles,  the  road  followed  the  pass  of  Buena  Viflta, 
which  varied  in  width  from  1^  ta4  miles,  but  at  a  point  6  miles 
south  of  Saltillo  contracted  to  the  <^  Narrows" — ^La  Angosturea. 
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Meandering  tbrongb  the  Pass  was  a  small  stream  of  water,  which 
had  washed  out  at  the  Narrows  a  net  work  of  gullies  20  feet  deep, 
with  precipitous  banks.  On  the  east  side  of  the  stream  the  grouna 
was  elevated  to  the  height  of  60  or  70  feet.  Into  this,  at  right 
angles  £rom  the  Narrows,  extended  3  gorges  of  unequal  length, 
varying  from  perhaps  a  ^  to  ^  mile,  the  sonthermost  being  the 
longest  and  deepest.  Between  these  were  high  ridges  running 
back  into  a  plateau,  which  extended  to  the  mountain  further  ea^t 
about  i  a  mile.  Between  the  gullies  and  the  table  land  thus  cut 
into  ridges  there  was  a  narrow  strip  of  ground  for  the  road,  down 
on  the  lower  level,  leaving  hardly  room  for  two  wagons  to  pass. 
Back  of  the  plateau  a  deep  ravine  ran  up  to  the  mountain,  and  to 
the  south  of  it  there  was  also  a  ravine,  broad,  but  not  so  difficult  to 
cross.  Precisely  two  months  before  the  battle,  Gen.  Wool,  on  a 
trip  to  8altillo,  x>ointed  out  this  defile  as  the  spot  of  all  others  for 
a  small  army  to  fight  a  large  one.  And  it  was  in  fact  a  x>erfect 
ThermopylfiB. 

When,  therefore.  Santa  Anna  with  his  splendid  army  of  20,000, 
poured  into  the  valley  at  Agua  Nueva,  early  on  the  morning  of 
the  22d  of  February,  hoping  to  surprise  Taylor,  he  found  nothing 
but  destroyed  dwellings,  burning  stacks  of  grain,  and  a  small 
mounted  force,  which  gave  him  room  without  parley.  Everything 
indicated  a  hurried  departure,  which  his  ready  imagination  con- 
strued into  a  precipitate  retreat.  Thus  deluded,  after  a  bare 
halt,  he  made  pursuit,  hoping  to  overtake  the  Americans  and  con- 
vert theit  retreat  into  a  rout.  He  urged  forward,  his  famished 
and  jaded  forces  14  miles  farther,  without  adequate  rest  or  nour- 
ishment, and  when  he  did  overtake  the  Americans  it  was  at  these 
very  "Narrows,'^  where  he  could  not  recede  without  defeat  or 
avoid  battle  without  dishonor. 

Gen.  Minon,  who  had  hovered  around  Gen.  WooPs  forces  for  a 
week,  had  been  dispatched  with  2,000  cavalry  by  a  circuitous 
route  to  the  east,  to  threaten  Saltillo  and  cut  off  their  retreat ; 
and  Gen.  Urrea,  with  1,000  rancheros,  had  been  sent  by  a  circuit- 
ous route  to  the  west  of  the  road. 

The  approach  of  the  Mexicans  through  the  Pass  was  made  visi- 
ble at  a  considerable  distance  by  the  clouds  of  dust  raised.  Our 
troops  had  halted  north  of  the  Narrows,  about  1}  mile^,  at  the 
hamlet  of  Buena  Vista.  After  refreshment  on  the  morning  pf  the 
22d,  they  were  marched  back  and  placed  in  position  on  the  field 
by  Gen.  Wool.  Gen.  Taylor  was  away  6  miles,  at  Saltillo^  direct- 
ing the  defences  of  the  depot  of  supplies.  Oapt.  Washington's 
battery  of  8  pieces  was  plaeed  to  occupy  the  road  at  the  Narrows, 
supported  by  the  1st  Illinois  regiment^  Col.  Hardin,  posted  on  the 
high  road  to  the  east  of  it.  Still  fartner  to  the  east,  on  the  main 
plateau,  was  the  2d  Illinois  regiment  and  one  company  of  Texans 
(Capt.  Conner's,)  under  Col.  Bissell.  Captains  Morgan's  and 
Prentiss'  companies  of  the  Ist  Illinois,  and  Captains  Hackei''s 
and  Wheelei's  of  the  2d  Illinois,  were  despatched  under  command 
of  Major  Warren  to  Saltillo,  to  guard  the  train  and  depot  against 
attack  from  Gen.  Minon.  To  the  left  of  the  2d  Uliuois,  near  the 
base  of  the  mountain,  were  the  mounted  Kentucky  and  Arkansas 
regiments.  Colonels  Marshall  and  Tell;  and  on  the  ridge  to  the 
rear  of  the  Illinois  troops,  as  a  reserve,  were  placed  the  2d  and 
dd  Indiana  regiments  (Gen.  Lane's  brigade),  the  Mississippi  lilies, 
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the  1st  aud  2d  dragoons,  and  the  light  batteries  of  Captains  Bragg 
and  Sherman.  The  2d  Kentucky  regiment  (of  foot).  Col.  McKee, 
occupied  a  ridge,  around  which  the  road  divided  to  the  rear  of 
Washington's  battery. 

As  the  Mexican  cavalry  came  clattering  down  the  road,  the  first 
intimation  they  received  of  an  enemy  in  the  way  was  to  behold 
him  thus  stationed  in  battle  array.  Before  they  came  within 
range  their  bugles  sounded  a  halt,  and  they  directly  wheeled  to 
the  right  behind  a  protecting  elevation  of  ground.  As  those  in 
the  rear  came  up,  the  whole  were  formed  into  three  columns,  one 
to  carry  Washington's  battery  and  the  others  to  turn  our  left ; 
with  still  a  large  reserve.  The  enemy  had  20  guns,  among  which 
there  were  three  24-pouuders,  three  16,  five  12,  besides  a  7-inch 
howitzer.  Beibre  attacking,  Santa  Anna  sent  Gfen.  Taylor  a  flag 
of  truce,  assuring  him  he  would  be  cut  in  pieces,  and  summoning 
him  to  surrender,  which  was  promptly  declined.  It  wa«  now  3 
p.  m.  In  the  meantime  Gen.  Wool  had  passed  along  the  lines, 
addressing  a  few  spirited  words  to  our  troops.  He  reminded  his 
own  column,  mostly  Illinoisans,  of  their  protracted  and  impatient 
marches^  but  that  every  one  would  now  have  an  opportunity  to 
win  all  the  distinction  desired.  In  honor  of  the  day  the  wateh- 
word  was :  "The  memory  of  Washington." 

The  enemy  o|)ened  witii  a  brisk  cannonade  upon  our  right  and 
centre,  but  he  fought  mainly  to  get  possession  of  Uie  two 
slopes  of  the  mountain  rising  from  the  plateau  on  the  east,  to 
turn  our  flak.  This  was  met  by  the  Kentucky  and  Arkansas  reg- 
iments (dismounted),  and  a  portion  of  the  Indiana  brigade,  arm^ 
with  rifles.  A  movement  wa«  also  made  on  the  west,  to  meet 
which  Bragg's  battery  was  sent  across  the  stream  on  an  eminence 
opposite  the  Narrows,  supported  by  McKee's  2d  Kentucky.  A  des- 
ultory fight  was  kept  up  till  nightfall,  but  the  two  armies  did  not 
become  fully  engaged.  Gen.  Taylor,  who  had  returned,  departed 
for  Saltillo  to  look  after  the  safety  of  the  stores  and  the  protec- 
tion of  his  rear. 

During  the  day  Col.  Hardin's  1st  Illinois  threw  up  a  parapet 
along  his  whole  front,  cut  a  trendi  across  the  road  to  the  brink 
of  the  gullies,  in  front  of  Washington's  battery,  and  covered  his 
position  with  an  epaulment,  leaving  an  opening  for  the  advance 
of  the  battery  choked  with  two  wagons  loaded  with  stones,  their 
wheels  locked  that  the  enemy  should  not  profit  by  it.  The  troops 
bivouacked  on  the  field  without  fires,  resting  upon  their  arms.  The 
night  was  cold  and  dreary,  with  rain  and  gusto  of  wind,  causing 
them  tosufier  with  cold.  Santa  Annamade  a  spirited  address  to  his 
troops,  reciting  in  burning  words  the  wrongs  heaped  upon  their 
country  by  the  barbarians  of  the  north,  their  wooa  being  distinctly 
heard  by  the  Americans.  The  delicious  strains  of  his  own  band 
till  late  in  the  night,  playing  the  exquisite  airs  of  the  sunny 
south,  mellowed  by  distance,  were  fully  audible  to  our  troops. 
But  at  last  silence  fell  over  the  hosts  ^at  were  to  contend  unto 
death  in  that  narrow  pass  on  the  morrow. 

The  battle  was  resumed  early  on  the  morning  of  the  23d,  and  con- 
tinued without  intermission  until  the  shades  of  night  precluded 
further  effort.  Never  did  armies  contend  more  bravely,  determin- 
edly, stubbornly  and  arduously  than  these  on  this  long  and  toil- 
some day.    It  was  again  opened  on  the  mountain  slope  to  the  east 
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of  the  plateaa  by  Gen.  Ampudia's  division  of  light  infantry,  heaT> 
ily  reinforced.  At  2  a.  m.  they  clambered  np  the  mountain  to 
flank  our  riflemen,  who  had  kindled  fires,  and  at  dawn  the  engage- 
ment became  general.  Gen.  Wool  sent  reinforcements  to  onr  rifle- 
men, under  the  command  of  Major  Trail,  of  the  2d  Illinois,  consist- 
ing of  Captains  Lemon's  and  Woodward's  companies,  and  Captain 
Conner's  Texans,  and  a  12-poand  howitzer  and  two  guns  nnder 
Lient.  O'Brien,  which  did  gi*eat  execution  upon  the  Mexicans,  as 
they  poured  upon  our  men  in  the  number  of  eight  to  one. 

About  8  a.  m.  the  enemj'  made  a  strong  demonstration  against 
our  centre,  doubtless  for  a  feint.  His  force  was  soon  dispersed  by 
the  well  directed  shots  from  Washington's  battery ;  but  in  the 
meantime  he  was  collecting  a  large  force  in  the  broad  ravine  south 
of  the  main  plateau,  under  Gen.  Pacheco,  while  Gen.  Lombardini's 
division  marched  up  the  ridge  (which  hid  the  former)  in  plain  view, 
supported  by  dragoons  and  lancers,  the  whole  in  their  splendid 
nnitbrms  presenting  a  beautiful  signt.  The  object  was  to  form  a 
junction  on  the  south  side  of  the  main  plateau,  and,  that  gained, 
overwhelm  our  forces.  The  plateau  at  the  time  was  occupied  by 
the  2d  Illinois,  Gol.  Bissell's,  and  the  2d  Indiana,  Col.  Bowies', 
the  latter  of  Gen.  Lane's  brigade.  The  object  of  the  enemy  was 
perceived ;  and  to  prevent  the  junction  of  his  two  divisions,  Gen. 
Lane  ordered  forward  Lieut.  O'Brien  with  three  pieces  of  artillery 
and  the  2d  Indiana  in  support  They  proceeded  between  200  and 
300  yards  in  advance  of  all  other  troops,  turning  down  the  ridge 
np  which  Lombardini's  division  was  advancing.  Ko  sooner  had 
they  formed  than  the  Mexicans  opened  upon  them,  the  odds 
against  them  being  as  ten  to  one.  There,  isolated,  they  stood  and 
fought  the  cohorts  of  Santa  Anna  with  terrible  eftect.  But  a  Mex- 
ican battery,  south-east  of  them  and  somewhat  to  their  rear,  began 
to  play  a  murderous  cross  Are  of  grape  and  cannister  upon  them. 
The  unequal  contest  was  maintained  not  less  than  25  minutes ;  to 
get  out  of  the  range  of  this  battery  Gen.  Lane  now  ordered  his 
force  still  forward  and  to  the  right,  50  yards  farther,  which  was 
promptly  done ;  but  at  this  juncture,  perhaps  from  a  misappre- 
hension of  Gen.  I^ane^s  order.  Col. Bowles  cried  out  to  his  regiment, 
^^  cea«e  firing,  and  retreat",  which  was  obeyed  not  only  with  alac- 
ilty  but  precipitancy.  It  was  sought  to  I'ally  the  men  back  to  their 
position,  but  without  effect.  The  battery,  with  the  loss  of  one 
piece,  got  away. 

Pacheco^s  division,  having  by  this  time  made  the  ravine,  joined 
Lombardini's,  and  the  two  |K>ured  upon  the  main  plateau,  so  form- 
idable in  numbers  as  to  appear  irresistible.  At  this  time  the  2d 
Illinois,  Col.  Bissell,  six  companies,  a  squadron  of  cavalry,  and 
Lieutenants  French  and  Thomas  with  their  pieces  of  artillery,  the 
whole  having  already  advanced  to  a  closer  point,  came  handsomely 
into  action  and  gallantly  received  the  concentrated  fire  of  the  en- 
emy, which  they  returned  with  delil)ei*ate  aim  and  terrible  effect; 
every  discharge  of  the  artillery  seeming  to  tear  a  bloody  path 
through  the  heavy  columns  of  the  enemy.  Says  a  writer:  "The 
rapid  musketry  of  the  gallant  troops  of  Illinois  poured  a  storm  of 
lead  into  their  serried  ranks,  which  literally  strewed  the  ground 
with  the  d^id  and  dying."  But,  notwithstanding  bis  losses,  the 
enemy  steadily  advanced,  throwing  a  large  body  between  the  left 
of  the  lUinoisans  and  Sherman's  battery,  which  had  come  up, '- 
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that  our  gallaot  regiment  received  a  fire  from  tbree  sides,  front, 
left  flank  and  left  rear^  but  tbey  maintained  their  position  for  a 
.time  with  unflinching  firmness  against  that  immense  host— to  have 
charged  which  would  have  been  speedy  and  complete  destruction. 
At  length,  perceiving  the  danger  of  being  entirely  surrounded,  it 
was  determined  to  fsJl  back  to  a  ravine.  Coi.  Bissell,  with  the  cool- 
ness as  if  on  oixlinary  drill,  ordered  the  signal  ^'cease  firing"  to  be 
made;  he  then,  with  the  same  deliberation,  gave  the  command, 
^^  Face  to  the  rear  I  Battalion,  about  face ;  forward  march  P — which 
was  executed  by  the  Illinoisans  with  the  regularity  of  veterans  to 
a  point  beyond  the  peril  of  being  outflanked.  Again,  in  obedience 
to  command,  these  intrepid  and  subordinate  men  halted,  faced 
about,  and,  under  a  murderous  tempest  of  bullets  from  the  foe,  re- 
sumed with  promptness  and  precision  their  well-directed  fire  on 
his  left,  as  he  essayed  to  cross  the  plateau  and  gain  their  rear.  The 
conduct  of  no  troops  anywhere  could  have  been  more  admirable. 
Will  it  add  any  encomium  to  state  that  they  had  never  till  that  day 
been  under  fire  t — ^that  in  the  space  of  less  than  half  an  hour  they 
had  seen  drop  by  their  side  their  fellows  to  the  number  of  80 — 
officers  and  men  t  How  different  from  the  four  compaoiies  of  the 
Arkansas  regiment,  which  (dismounted)  were  ordered  to  the  pla- 
teau, but  gave  way  and  dispersed  after  delivering  their  first  fire ! 

Therenow  came  to  the  aid  of  our  struggling  and  shattered  regi- 
ment four  companies  from  the  1st  Illinois  under  the  gallant  Hardin 
himself,  the  2d  Kentucky,  Col.  McKee,  and  Gapt.  Bragg,  witii  two 
pieces  of  artillery.  Here  on  the  ))]ateau  now  the  battle  long  in  even 
balance  hung.  In  the  meantime  the  enemy's  left,  4,000  strong, 
was  repulsed  by  the  iron  tempest  from  Washington's  battery.  But 
behind  his  serried  ranks  on  the  plateau,  next  to  the  base  of  the 
mountain,  his  cavalry  swept  past,  driving  the  Kentucky  and  Ar- 
kansas mounted  volunteers  back.  Seeing  this,  our  riflemen  aban- 
doned their  position  with  great  loss  under  the  pursuit  of  Ampu- 
dia's  light  infantry,  who  poured  down  in  great  masses  on  a  sec- 
tion of  Uie  plain  half  a  mile  north  of  the  plateau,  completely  turn- 
ing our  left.  With  the  exception  of  Col.  Hardin's  parapet,  and 
Washington's  battery  at  the  narrows,  both  held  and  supported  by 
a  portion  of  his  regiment,  our  forces  had  now  been  driven  from 
every  first  position  on  the  field,  and  our  loss  was  immense.  Gen. 
Wool  had  conducted  tlie  brilliant  achievements  of  our  army  up  to 
this  time ;  but  the  demand  for  reinforcements  was  now  imperative. 
It  was  at  this  critical  period  that  Gen.  Taylor  arrived  £rom  Saltillo, 
accompanied  by  the  Mississippi  Bifles,  Col.  Jefferson  Davis,  a 
squadron  of  dragoons,  Lieut.  Col.  May,  two  companies  of  infantxy, 
Captains  Pike  and  Preston,  and  a  piece  of  artillery.  This  force, 
tried  in  the  storming  of  Monterey,  threw  themselves  with  intrepid 
gallantry  against  Ampudia's  hordes  as  they  came  pouring  down 
tiie  plain  flushed  with  victory.  From  their  unerring  rifles  men 
dropped  as  grass  before  the  scythe.  The  tide  of  victory  was 
checked ;  and  the  3d  Indiana  coming  to  their  support,  the  Mexi- 
cans were  driven  beyond  range. 

In  the  meantime  Santa  Anna  had,  with  infinite  labor,,  brought 
his  battalion  de  San  Patricio  (deserted  Irish  soldiers  from  our 
army)  forward  with  a  battery  of  18  and  24-pounder8,  enfilading 
with  grape  and  cannister  the  whole  plateau.  But  by  a  vigorous 
sortie  his  heavy  column  was  broken  near  its  centre,  a  portion  fly- 
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big  Dorth  towards  Ampndia;  the  other,  with  Santa  Anna  in  their 
midBt,  (his  horse  shot,)  pressing  southward,  and  Uardin,  Bis- 
sell  and  McKee,  with  their  forces  dashing  in  pursuit  to  a  point 
within  close  musket  range,  where  they  poured  a  rapid  and  most 
destructive  fire  into  his  ranks  till  he  gained  the  cover  of  the  ra- 
vine. His  battery,  however,  held  its  position.  Directly  after.  Gen. 
Taylor  ordered  Bragg's  and  Sherman's  batteries  to  another  part  of 
the  field,  leaving  but  4  pieces  on  the  plateau.  The  1st  and  2d  Illi- 
nois and  the  2d  Kentucky  regiments,  together  with  4  pieces  of  ar- 
tillery, were  now  stationed  near  the  heads  of  the  first  and  second 
gorges,  holding  in  check  the  enemy's  1st  and  2d  attacking  columns 
filling  the  ravine  next  south  of  the  plateau.  For  a  long  time  the 
contest  was  maintained  without  decided  advantage  to  either  side 
on  the  plateau,  the  main  theatre  of  the  battle. 

We  have  not  space  to  follow  in  detail  all  the  gallant  fighting 
around  on  our  left.  SufOice  it  to  say  that  the  pieces  of  Bragg, 
Sherman,  Eeynolds,  and  Kilbum,  the  Mississippi  Eifles,  the  3d 
Indiana  and  a  fragment  of  the  2d,  and  Mtgor  Trail  with  two  com- 
panies of  the  2d  Blinois,  and  Capt.  Conner's  Texans,  the  1st  and 
2d  dragoons,  and  Colonels  Marshall's  and  Yell's  mounted  Ken- 
tucky and  Arkansas  volunteers,  and  otliers,  with  signal  success, 
beatback  the  enemy,  cavalry  and  infantry,  from  the  hacienda  de 
Buena  Vista,  around  on  our  left  under  the  base  of  the  mountain. 

But  now  we  have  to  relate  the  saddest,  and  for  Illinois,  the  most 
mournful  event  of  that  battle-fatigued  day.  As  the  enemy  on  our 
left  was  moving  in  retreat  along  the  head  of  the  plateau,  our 
artillery  was  advanced  well  within  range,  and  opened  a  heavy  fire 
upon  him,  while 

"  ColonelB  Hardin,  Bissell  and  MoKee,  with  their  Illinois  and  Ken* 
tucky  troops,  dashed  gallantly  forward  in  hot  pursuit.  A  powerful  re- 
serve of  the  Mexican  army  was  Just  then  emerging  trom.  the  ravine, 
where  it  had  been  organized,  and  advanced  on  the  plateau  opposite  the 
head  of  the  southermost  goige.  Those  who  were  giving  way  rallied 
quickly  upon  it ;  when  the  whole  force,  thus  increased  to  over  12,000 
men,  came  forward  in  a  perfect  blaze  of  fire.  It  was  a  single  column, 
composed  of  the  best  solniers  of  the  Republic,  having  for  its  advanced 
battalions  the  veteran  regiments.  The  Kentucky  and  Illinois  troons 
were  soon  obliged  to  give  ground  before  it  and  seek  shelter  of  the  2d 
gorge,  [The  enemy  pressed  on,  and]  arriving  opposite  the  head  of  the 
2d  gorge,  one  half  of  the  column  suddenly  enveloped  it,  while  the  other 
half  pressed  on  across  the  plateau,  having  for  the  moment  nothing  to 
resist  them  but  the  8  guns  in  their  front  The  portion  that  was  imme- 
diately opposed  to  the  Kentucky  and  Illinois  troops,  ran  down  along 
each  side  of  the  gorge  in  which  they  had  sought  shelter,  and  also  cir- 
cled around  its  head,  leaving  no  possible  way  of  escape  for  them  except 
by  its  mouth,  which  opened  upon  the  road.  Its  sides  {which]  were 
steep— at  least  an  angle  of  45  degrees-— were  covered  with  loose  pebbles 
and  stones,  and  went  to  a  point  at  the  bottom.  Down  there  were  our 
poor  fellows,  nearly  8  regiments  of  them  [Ist  and  2d  Illinois  and  2d 
Kentucky,]  with  butlittle  opportunity  to  load  or  fire  a  gun,  being  hardly 
able  to  keep  their  feet.  Above  the  whole  edge  of  the  gorge,  all  the  way 
around,  was  darkened  by  the  seried  masses  of  the  enemv,  and  was  brist- 
ling with  muskets  directed  upon  the  crowd  beneath,  it  was  no  time  to 
pause ;  those  who  were  not  immediately  shot  down,  rushed  on  toward 
the  road,  their  numbers  growing  less  and  less  as  they  went ;  Kentuckians 
and  Illinoisans,  officers  and  men,  all  mixed  up  in  confusion,  and  all 

{pressing  on  over  the  the  loose  pebbles  and  rolling  stones  of  those  shelv- 
ng,  precipitous  banks,  and  having  lines  and  lines  of  the  enemy  firing 
down  from  each  side  and  rear,  as  they  went.  Just  then,  the  enemy's 
cavidry,  which  had  gone  to  the  left  of  the  reserve,  had  come  over  uie 
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spur  that  divides  the  mouth  of  the  2d  gom  ftom  that  of  the  M,  and 
were  now  cloBing  up  the  onlv  door  through  whleh  there  was  the  least 
shadow  of  a  chance  for  their  lives.  Many  of  those  ahead  endeavored  to 
force  their  way  out ;  but  few  succeeded ;  the  lancers  were  fully  6  to  1, 
and  their  long  weapons  were  already  reeking  with  blood.  It  was  at  this 
time  that  those  who  were  still  back  in  that  dreadAil  goiige  heard,  above 
the  din  of  the  musketry  and  the  shouts  of  the  enemy  around  them,  the 
roar  of  Washington's  Battery.  No  music  could  have  been  more  grate- 
ful to  their  ears.  A  moment  only,  and  the  whole  opening,  where  the  lan- 
cers were  busy,  rang  with  the  repeated  explosions  of  spherical-case  shot. 
They  gave  way.  The  Kate,  as  it  were,  was  clear,  and  out  upon  the  road 
a  stream  of  our  poor  fellows  issued.  They  ran,  panting  down  towards 
the  battery  and  directly  under  the  flight  of  iron  then  passingover  their 
heads  into  the  retreating  cavalry.  Hardin,  McKee,  Clay,  Willis,  Za- 
briskie,  Houghton— but  why  go  on  ?  It  would  be  a  sad  task  indeed  to 
name  over  all  who  fell  during  this  20  minutes'  slaughter.  The  whole 
gorge,  from  the  plateau  to  its  mouth,  was  strewed  with  ourdead;  all  dead ; 
no  wounded  there,  not  a  man ;  for  the  infantry  had  rushed  down  the 
sides  and  completed  the  work  with  the  bayonet.  "*t 

On  the  plateau  oar  artUlery  did  its  utmost  to  hold  at  bay  the 
hordes  of  Mexicans  while  reinforcements  pressed  forward  to  this 
the  center  of  conflict.  The  enemy  fought  with  a  perfect  abau* 
don  of  life.  The  heavy  battery  steadily  held  its  ground.  The 
remnants  of  the  2d  and  1st  Illinois  regiments,  after  issuing  fh)m 
the  fatal  gorge,  were  reformed  and  again  brought  into  action,  the 
former  under  the  modest  but  intrepid  Bissell,  and  the  latter,  after 
the  fall  of  the  noble  Hardin,  under  the  command  of  Lieutenant 
Colonel  Weatherford.  The  2d  regiment  took  a  position  to  the 
right  of  our  batteries,  and  the  1st  somewhat  towai-d  the  left  of 
them.  The  enemy  also  brought  reinforcements  to  the  field.  A 
brisk  artillery'  duel  was  now  steadily  maintained ;  but  gradually, 
with  the  setting  of  the  orb  of  day,  the  cannonade  and  rattle  of 
small  arms  slackened,  and  when  night  spread  her  pall  over  the 
field  of  carnage,  it  ceased  altogether,  and  the  gloom  of  silence 
succeeded.  Both  armies,  after  the  long  day's  struggle,  occupied 
much  the  same  position  as  in  the  morning;  the  enemy,  with  his 
overwhelming  numbers,  having  gained  but  little  ground.  Early 
on  the  following  morning  the  glad  tidings  spread  rapidly  amohg 
our  gallant  troops  that  he  had,  under  the  cover  of  darkness^  re- 
treated ;  and  victory  once  more  perched  upon  the  banners  ot  the 
Americans. 

Our  total  loss  was  746 — Skilled,  264 ;  that  of  the  enemy,  2,500. 
The  loss  of  the  1st  Illinois  regiment  was  45 — killed,  29 ;  of  the  2d, 
131 — killed,  62.  This  battle,  as  it  was  the  heaviest  and  most  stub- 
born, proved  also  to  be  the  turning  point  of  the  war — ^like  that  of 
Saratoga  in  the  war  of  the  revolution.  It  ended  the  campaign  in 
tiiat  part  of  Mexico. 

In  the  movement  against  Vera  Cruz,  the  3d  and  4th  Illinois 
regiments,  Colonels  Forman  and  Baker,  together  with  a  ISTew 
York  regiment^  CoL  Burnett,  constituted  the  brigade  of  General 
Shields.  After  reconnoitering  the  city  by  Gen.  Scott,  the  spot 
selected  for  the  landing  place  of  the  army  was  the  main  shore  to 

*Coltoii*8  History  of  the  Battle  of  Bueoa  VlsU ;  to  wtaloh,  with  Oen.  Taylor^  offleial 
report,  we  ar«  lai^ely  iodebted  for  our  aooount  of  this  battle. 

fCol.  BtMell  Inaspeech  aubaequeDtly  made  at  Jacksonville  (?),  said  that  neither 
Hardin  nor  any  of  toe  three  Colonels  had  orders  for  their  last  furious  chargre  made 
upon  the  retreating  army  across  the  plateau,  (Taylor  beinir  away);  that  it  arose  by  a 
species  of  common  consent  between  them,  for  as  Hardin  started,  be  (Bissell)  followed, 
and  MoKee,  with  his  Kentuckians,  fell  in  in  support  of  the  movement.  He  stated 
further  that  it  was  that  terrible  charve  which  saved  the  fortunes  of  the  day. 
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the  west  of  the  Island  of  Saorifloios,  and  south  of  the  city.  The 
mexi  weve  landed  Mareh  9, 1847,  by  surf-boats,  companies  A,  F 
and  6  of  the  4th  Illinois,  under  the  immediate  command  (^  Lieut. 
Col.  John  Moore,  being  among  the  very  first  to  participate  in  that 
admirably  executed  achievement  in  which  not  a  man  was  lost. 
On  landing,  the  troops  of  Bhields'  and  Pillow's  brigades  were  as- 
signed to  tixe  advance,  and  they  cleared  hill  after  hSl  of  the  Mexi- 
cans, who,  with  a  feeble  effort  at  resistance,  took  refuge  in  the 
chaparral.  The  army,  after  experiencing  very  warm  weather, 
alternated  with  a  ^'  northei^— a  cold  and  blinding  sand  8torm«-^ 
and  sleeping  on  sand  banks  at  night,  gradually  gained  in  its  ap- 
proaches upon  the  city,  completing  the  investment  in  about  3 
days'  time. 

Nearly  two  weeks  later,  affcer  due  summons  and  refusal  to  sur- 
render, our  artiUery  opened  its  terrible  fire  of  shot  and  shell  upon 
the  city  and  the  far-famed  castle  of  San  Juan  de'  UUoa,  reputed 
to  be  the  strongest  fortress  on  the  continent.  After  a  stubborn 
resistance  to  the  dreadful  effects  of  our  mortars,  howitzers  and 
Paixhan  guns  in  the  battery  on  shore,  at  a  distance  of  800  yards, 
and  the  broadsides  of  our  ships  of  war  for  5  days,  the  city  and  castle 
both,  unable  to  cope  with  the  advance  in  science  which  American 
artillery  had  made,  surrendered.  Our  loss  in  men  was  very  tri- 
fling. During  the  bombardment  there  were  thrown  into  the 
waUed  city  3,000  ten  inch  shells  of  90  pounds  each,  200  howitzer 
shells,  1,000  Paixhan  shot  and  2,500  round  shot — a  half  million 
weight  of  metal.  The  wreck  of  the  city  and  its  mourning  attested 
both  the  power  and  the  sadness  of  war. 

On  the  8th  of  April  the  army  began  its  forward  movement  on  the 
Jalapa  road.  Four  days  later  it  reached  the  Plan  del  Bio  at  the  Pass 
of  Cerro  Oordo.  Here  a  deep  river  breaks  through  the  mountain, 
whose  sides  tower  aloft  1,000  feet.  Winding  along  through  this 
gorge,  on  the  north  side  of  the  river,  ran  the  national  road,  the 
only  highway  by  which  our  army  could  gain  the  interior.  On 
these  ramparts  of  nature,  Santa  Anna,  by  a  series  of  rapid 
marches,  after  his  defeat  atBueiia  Vista,  bad  concentrated  an  army 
of  15,000  men,  and  had  further  fortified  the  position  by  entrench- 
ments and  the  erection  of  batteries,  which,  one  above  another,  com- 
manded a  sweep  of  the  road  and  frowned  grimly  upon  our  army 
below.  It  was  concluded,  after  a  thorough  recounoisance  by  Gen. 
Bcott  himself,  that  the  position  was  impregnable.  The  plan  was 
next  formed  of  cutting  a  new  road  through  the  chaparral  to  the 
north  of  and  winding  around  the  base  of  the  mountain,  thence 
to  ascend  and  unite  with  the  national  road  in  the  rear  of  t<he 
enemy's  position.  The  plan  was  feasible  only  witli  great  toil  and 
labor,  but  our  brave  men  were  equal  to  the  task.  So  well  was 
the  enemy's  attention  employed  by  movements  in  his  front,  that 
for  3  days  he  was  not  apprised  of  this  work,  when  he  assailed  the 
laborers  with  grape  and  musketry.  Twiggs'  division  was  there- 
upon advanced  along  the  new  route,  which  was  nearly  completed, 
and  carried  the  eminence  occupied  by  the  enemy  and  protected 
the  working  parties.  During  the  darkness  of  the  night  following, 
by  almost  superhuman  exertion,  a  24-pounder  batter^'  was  silently 
lifted  hundreds  of  feet  to  the  top  of  this  height.  This  was  done 
by  Oen.  Shields'  brigade,  the  3d  and  4tli  Illinois  and  the  New  York 
regiment    It  was  a  herculean  labor  gallantly  performed. 
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Everything  being  ready,  in  aooordance  with  the  order  of  battle. 
Twiggs'  division,  by  a  somewhat  farther  roate,  was  to  turn  anu 
assail  the  position  of  the  enemy  directly  on  his  rear ;  still  beyond, 
but  in  supporting  distance  of  him,  were  ordered  the  volunteer 
regiments  under  Glen.  Shields,  the  3d  and  4Ui  Illinois  and  the 
New  York,  which  were  to  carry  a  battery  of  the  enemy's  on 
his  extreme  left  (Santa  Anna's),  gain  the  national  road  and  cut  off 
his  retreat  by  that  route;  Pillow's  brigade  was  to  attack  his  river 
batteries  in  front.  At  a  given  signal  the  general  attack  on  the 
enemy's  line  was  to  begin.  Pillow's  assault  was  repulsed ; 
Twiggs'  men  advanced  from  the  rear  with  a  plunging  fire  in  their 
front  and  a  rolling  one  on  either  flank,  climbed  the  rocky  ascent, 
and  under  the  lead  of  Col.  Harney,  stormed  the  enemy's  center, 
carried  the  fortifications,  routed  his  main  body,  and  turned  his 
guns  upon  the  fugitives  as  they  fled,  while  Shields'  brigade  as* 
saulted  and  carried  the  enemy's  battery  on  the  extreme  left,  dis- 
persed its  supporting  infantry,  gained  the  Jalapa  road,  cut  off 
his  retreat  in  that  direction  and  prevented  his  rallying  beyond. 
In  the  storming  of  this  battery,  the  heroic  Shields  received  a 
grape  shot  through  his  lungs.  He  fell  apparently  mortally 
wounded;  his  obituary  was  published  in  many  newspapers 
throughout  the  country ;  he  recovered,  however,  and  is  still  in 
life.  The  command  of  his  brigade  devolved  upon  Colonel  E.  D. 
Baker,  of  the  4th  Illinois,  from  whose  official  report  we  extract 
the  following : 

"At  daylight  on  the  morning  of  the  18th  the  brigade  was  under  arms, 
and  moved  at  an  early  hour  to  turn  the  Cerro  Qordo  and  attack  the  ex- 
treme left  of  the  enemy's  position,  on  the  Jalapa  road.  This  wasefi'ected 
over  very  diffleuU  ground,  through  thick  ohaparal,  and  under  a  gall- 
ing fire  of  the  enemy's  guns  on  the  heigbto.  Upon  approaching  the 
main  road  the  enemy  was  found  upon  and  near  it,  with  a  field  battery  of 
six  guns,  supported  by  a  large  lorce  of  infantry  and  cavalry.  Whilst 
forming  for  the  attack,  and  under  a  heavy  fire  from  the  enemy's 
guns,  Brig.  Qen.  Shields,  who  had  gallantly  led  his  command,  fdl, 
severely,  if  not  mortally,  wounded.  I  then  directed  a  company 
to  deploy  as  sldrmishers  on  the  right  fiank,  and  ordered  a  chaige 
upon  the  enemy's  line,  which  was  accomplished  with  spirit  and  success 
by  those  companies,  which  were  enabled  by  the  nature  of  the  ground  to 
make  the  advance.  They  were  promptly  and  gallantly  supported  by  the 
remainder  of  the  4th  regiment  Illinois  volunteers,  under  M^Jor  Harris. 
The  Sd  regiment  under  CoL  Forman,  and  the  New  York  regiment,  under 
Col  Burnett,  being  ordered  by  me  to  move  to  the  right  ana  left  upon  the 
enemy,  the  rout  became  complete  at  that  point,  and  the  enemy  fled  in 
great  confusion,  leaving  his  guns  and  baggage,  a  large  amount  of  specie, 
provisions  and  camp  equippage  in  our  hands.  Portions  of  the  dd  and 
4th  Illinois  volunteers  and  several  companies  of  the  New  York  reffi* 
ment,  all  under  the  immediate  command  of  Gen.  Twiggs,  pursued  the 
enemy  on  the  Jalapa  road  as  far  as  Encerro,  when  they  were  passed  by 
the  dragoons  and  halted  for  the  night."* 

Col.  Baker  further  expressed  his  obligations  to  Cols.  Forman 
and  Burnett,  and  to  Major  Harris  for  the  coolness,  promptitude 
and  gallantry  with  which  they  carried  into  execution  the  several 
dispositions  of  their  commands ;  also  to  his  regimental  staff  (the 
4th),  Capt.  Post,  A.  C.  S.,  and  Adjutant  Fondey ;  and  to  the  staff 
of  the  brigade,  Lieuts.  B.  P.  Hammond,  3d  artUlery  A.  A.  A.,  and 


•Col 
meuts 


.  Forman  says  that  **  Baker^s  report  in  the  main  la  correct,  except  that  the  real* 
\  fought  under  their  own  oommander»-we  knew  what  we  had  to  do  and  did  It?' 
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Q.  T.  M.  Davis*  A.  D.  C,  for  their  asBifltance  and  their  prompt-  .    / 
ness  in  the  diBcharge  of  their  duties.  / 

His  loss  was:  4th  regimeut,  6  offioers,  (2  being  killed — ^Lieuts. 
Morphy  and  Cowordiu),  and  42  non-commissioned  officersand  pri- 
vates ;  3dj  1  officer  and  15  noncommissioned  offioers  and  privates ; 
the  New  York  regiment,  1  officer  and  5  privates — ^total  of  70  in 
the  .brigade.  The  loss  of  our  army  was  417 — killed.  64,  and 
wounded,  353.  The  enemy's  loss  in  killed  and  wounded  is  not 
known ;  but  we  took  3,000  prisoners,  5,000  stands  of  arms  and  43 
pieces  of  artillery. 

Gen.  Twiggs  in  his  report  speaks  in  glowing  and  enthusiastic 
terms  of  the  conduct  of  the  Illinois  regiments,  both  in  the  storming 
of  Santa  Anna's  battery  and  in  the  pursuit  of  the  flying  enemy, 
under  his  immediate  command.  The  battle  of  Gerro  Ooi-do,  as  it 
was  one  of  unsurpassed  difficulty,  proved  also  one  of  the  most  bril* 
liant  and  important  in  the  war.  Its  results  were  to  lay  open  the 
road  to  the  capital,  and  place  the  empire  of  Mexico  under  the  feet 
of  the  conqueror.  The  gallant  troops  of  Illinois  shared  to  no  in- 
considerable extent  in  the  dangers,  toils  and  hardships,  as  Uieir 
large  ratio  of  losses  attests  ;  and  their  heroic  deeds  have  reflected 
imperishable  honor  and  glory  upon  our  State. 

The  battle  of  Gerro  Gordo  was  the  last  in  the  war  with  Mexico 
in  which  any  Illinois  troops  participated.  At  Jalapa,  the  ^'ear's 
time  for  which  they  had  been  enlisted  having  nearly  expired,  and 
it  being  ascertained  that  the  3d  and  4th  regiments  would  not  re- 
enlist.  Gen.  Scott  disbanded  them ;  the  campaign  on  the  Eio 
Grande  having  been  virtually  ended  by  the  battle  of  Buena  Vista, 
the  Lst  and  2d  regiments  were  disbanded  at  Oomargo,  and  all  our 
troops  of  the  first  four  Illinois  regiments  returned  home  about  the 
same  time,  Lieut.  Gol.  Moore  with  companies  B,  G  and  K,  of  the  4th, 
reaching  Sprin^^eld  June  4th,  and  300  men  of  the  1st  arriving  at 
St  Louis  May  31st,  1847.  The  latter  brought  home  the  remains 
of  their  beloved  colonel,  Hardin  ;  and  the  people  of  Morgan  county 
invited  the  ejitire  regiment  to  accompany  them  to  their  final  rest- 
ing place  at  Jacksonville.  The  funeral  (July  12th,)  was  one  of 
the  largest  and  most  imposing  ever  held  in  the  State.* 

The  soldiers  generally  on  their  return  home  were  received  with 
marks  of  affection,  and  tendered,  as  they  well  deserved,  the  enthu- 
siastic welcomes  of  the  people.  Pubhc  dinners,  complimentary 
toasts,  flattering  addresses  and  fulsome  speeches  were  profusely 
showered  upon  them ;  the  newspaper  press  vied  with  the  orators  of 
the  period  in  praises  of  the  heroic  deeds  of  our  volunteer  soldiery, 
while,  as  aspirants  for  office,  aU  mere  civilians  had  to  stand  aside 
and  leave  the  track  for  the  proud  patrons  of  Mars,  or  be  crushed 
in  the  result.  Mere  civil  accomplishments  or  services  will  ever  as 
nothing  be  in  the  average  popular  mind  compared  with  the  deeds 
heralded  by  the  pomp  and  circumstance  of  glorious  war.  The 
Mexican  war  was  such  a  wonderful  lever  to  office  and  political  pre- 
ferment that  some  envious  Whigs,  whose  party  had  opposed  it. 
took  early  occasion,  it  was  said,  to  declare  themselves  in  favor  of 
the  next  war,  whatever  it  might  be  for  I 

*Co].  Formaii  brouibt  home  and  presented  to  the  State  a  6- pound  grnn,  now  in  the 
arsenal  at  Sprlnirfleld,  as  a  trophy  from  the  Mexican  battery  In  the  battle  of  Gerro 
Oordo,8tationea  near  Senta  Anna's  headquarters,  which  was  taken  by  the  Ullnois  troops 
shortly  after  the  fall  of  Gen.  Shields. 
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More  Volunteers, — In  the  meantime,  the  government  haying  de- 
termined to  raise  6,000  more  troops,  a  call  npon  Illinois  had  been 
made  for  ten  additional  companies  of  infantry,  or  one  regiment 
more,  and  one  company  of  cavalry,  by  the  secretary  of  war,  W. 
L.  Marcy,  nnder  date  of  April  19tb,  1847.  The  enlistments  were 
to  be  during  the  war ;  the  other  terms  were  the  si^me  as  nnder 
previous  calls ;  Alton  was  again  designated  as  the  place  of  rendez- 
vons.  Under  date  of  April  27th,  the  commander-in-chief  f Gov. 
French),  by  M.  K.  Anderson,  adjutant  general  of  the  Illinois  militia, 
issued  his  general  orders  calling  for  volunteers.  In  less  than  two 
weeks  had  not  only  the  11  companies  reported  and  been  accepted, 
but  8  more  were  tendered,  which  had  to  be  rejected.  Emulation 
never  ran  higher;  expresses  hurried  to  Springfield  with  the  utmost 
dispatch  to  secure  places  on  the  list  before  it  should  be  flUed.  The 
disappointment  to  those  who  were  too  late  was  most  bitter. 

The  following  were  the  accepted  companies,  which,  under  date 
of  May^lOth,  were  ordered  to  march  to  the  place  of  rendezvous : 

Company  A,  Clinton  county,  Thomas  Bond,  captain, 
Company  B,  Williamson  county,  J.  M.  Cunningham,  captain. 
Company  C,  Marion  county,  Vantrump  Turner,  captain. 
Company  D,  Brown  county,  John  C.  Moses,  captain. 
Company  E,  St  Clair  county,  G.  W.  Hook,  captain. 
Company  F,  Cook  county,  Thos.  B.  Kinney,  captain. 
Company  G,  LaSalle  county,  Henry  J.  Reed,  captain. 
Company  H.  Williamson  county,  James  Hampton,  captain. 
Company  I,  Shelby  county,  R.  Madison,  captain. 
Company  K,  Pike  county,  W.  Klnman,  captain. 

The  cavalry  company  was  from  Schuyler  county,  Adams  Dun- 
lap  being  the  captain. 

The  5th  Segment  of  Illinois  volunteers  was  organized  of  the 
foregoing  companies,  at  Alton.  June  8th,  1847.  E.  W.  B;  Kewby 
of  Brown  county,  was  elected  colonel;  Henderson  Boyakiu,  of 
Marion,  lieutenant-colonel;  and  J.  B.  Donaldson,  of  Pike,  major, 
exceUeut  selections.  The  regiment  took  its  dei)arture  by  steam- 
boat 6  days  later  for  Fort  Leavenworth.  Its  destination  was 
Santa  Fe,  whither  it  marched  across  the  plains  from  Fort  Leav- 
enworth in  the  hottest  part  of  the  summer^  the  consequence  being 
an  unusual  amount  of  sickness,  traceable  m  great  part  to  this  ex- 
haustive march.  While  the  days  were  extremely  warm,  the  nights 
were  frequently  very  cold ;  the  troops  greatly  fatigued,  would  lie 
down  of  nights  with  their  blood  heated  beyond  a  healthy  stand- 
ard ;  ere  morning  they  would  be  chilled  by  the  transition  of  the 
atmosphere;  besides  several  times  on  the  journey  they  were  over- 
taken by  severe  storms,  against  which  there  was  no  shelter;  thus 
the  seeds  of  disease  were  sown  and  its  virulence  intensified.  The 
jneasles  had  already  appeared  among  them  at  Fort  Leavenworth. 
By  the  first  of  December  the  loss  of  the  battalion  stationed  at 
Santa  Fe  was  reported  at  68,  of  which  42  were  by  death. 

In  October,  at  Santa  Fe,  t^e  regiment  was  divided  into  two  bat- 
talions, the  first,  together  with  a  battalioii  from  a  Missouri  regi- 
ment, under  Col.  Newby,  the  senior  officer,  being  ordered  to  move 
in  an  expedition  south  to  El  Paso.  The  2d  battalion,  under  Lieut. 
Col.  Boyakin,  remained  as  a  garrison  at  Santa  Fe.  The  regiment 
saw  no  service  in  conflict  with  the  enemy,  the  war  by  that  time 
being  virtually  over.    We  will  note,  however,  that  these  Illinois- 


^ 
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ans  were  the  first  to  organize  a  lodge  of  the  Masonic  order  at  the 
remote  post  of  Santa  Fe. 

6th  Begment  of  Illinois  volanteers.  We  have  noted  the  fact 
that  when  in  April  a  new  call  upon  Illinois  for  ten  companies  of 
infantry  and  one  of  cavalry  was  made,  that  in  less  than  two  weeks 
time  10  offered,  and  still  more  continued  to  ofter,  not  knowing  that 
the  5th  regiment  was  fulL  Much  disappointment  was  felt  at  their 
rejection ;  but  their  hope  was  speedily  revived*  Under  date  of 
May  2(Hhj  the  secretary  of  war  wrote  to  Gov.  French :  '<  Yielding 
to  the  earnest  solicitations  of  the  patriotic  citizens  of  your  State, 
tlie  President  has  instructed  me  to  request  that  your  excellency 
will  cause  to  be  raised  and  rendezvoused  at  Alton  another  regi- 
ment of  volunteer  infantry."  The  enlistments  were  to  be  for  the 
same  period  and  have  the  same  organization  as  those  of  the  5tb 
regiment,  but  its  destination  was  Vera  Cruz. 

The  organization  of  the  surplus  companies  had  been  held  intact 
until  the  President's  pleasure  in  the  premises  could  be  ascertained 
Accordingly,  when  the  requisition  came  to  hand,  Gov.  French,  on 
the  very  same  day  (May  29),  notified  the  expectant  companies  of 
their  acceptance ;  ordered  them  to  the  place  of  rendezvous  to  be 
mustered  in,  and  the  war  department,  two  days  later,  that  the 
companies  were  all  organized  and  ready  to  march. 

The  following  are  the  companies  of  the  6th  regiment : 

Company  A,  of  Madison  countv.  Franklin  Niles,  captain 
Company  B,  Madison  county,  £award  W.  Dill,  captain. 
Company  0,  Fayette  county,  Harvey  Lee,  Jr.,  captain. 
Company  D,  Greene  county,  John  Bristow,  captain. 
Company  E,  Macoupin  county,  Burrell  TetricK,  captain. 
Company  F,  Cook  county,  James  R.  Hugunin,  captain. 
Company  G,  Boone  county,  William  Shepherd,  captain. 
Company  H,  Will  and  Iroquois  counties,  G.  Jenkins,  captain. 
Company  I,  Jefferson  county,  James  Bowman,  captain. 
Company  K,  Jo  Daviess  county,  C.  L.  Wright,  captain. 

Company  A,  Captain  Niles,  was  ordered  into  the  5th  regiment, 
and  Capt.  Collins'  company  from  Jo  Daviess,  took  its  place  in  the 
6tb.* 

For  colonel  of  the  6th  regiment,  Capt.  Collins,  of  Jo  Daviess,  was 
elected,  receiving  472  votes,  to  Capt.  Wright  of  thesame  county  334; 
lieutenant-colonel,  Capt.  Hicks  of  Jefferson,  received  448,  to  Lieut 
Omiveny  of  Monroe,  379 :  for  major,  Lieut.  Livington,  of  Jeffer- 
son, received  340;  Capt  Shepherd,  of  Boone,  220;  Capt.  Lee,  of 
Fayette,  142,  and  H.  Hunter,  102,  Lieut.  Fitch,  of  Greene,  was 
appointed  adjutant,  W.  G.  Taylor  quartermaster,  and  J.  B.  Mines 
sergeant-major.  At  New  Orleans  the  6th  regiment  was  divided, 
the  first  battalion,  companies  A,  D,  E,  F,  H,  being  sent  to  Vera 
Cruz  under  tlie  Col.  Collins,  and  the  2d  in  command  of  Lieut. 
Col.  Hicks,  to  Tampico.  Tlie  division  caused  no  little  dissatisfac- 
tion among  the  men.  The  2d  battalion  saw  no  service  other  tban 
garrison  duty.  The  1st  arrived  at  Vera  Cruz,  August  31st,  and 
after  remaining  in  camp  Bergara  awhile,  was  ordered  out  on  the 
national  road  and  stationed  at  the  San  Juan  Bridge.  Here  a  skir- 
mish with  guerrillas  was  had,  in  which  one  private  was  killed  and 

*  NoTE.-^aptaint  David  C.  BerrTt  James  Bums,  Ed.  B.  Harney  and  John  Swing 
also  served  in  this  resrlment.  The  Koster  In  the  Adjutant-Oenerars  OfBce,  In  ^IviiMr 
the  reirlments  which  served  In  the  Mexican  War  Is  very  Imperfect  and  Inaccurate.  It 
srives  the  5th  rearlment  aa  the  Ist.  We  have  collated  our  facta  from  the  press  of  the 
period. 
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two  wouuded.  CoL  Collius  was  very  sick  nearly  all  the  time:  iu- 
deed,  more  tban  the  usual  amount  of  sickness  attended  the  wnole 
regiment.  Beports  were  current  in  the  press  that  one-fifth  of  its 
force,  in  five  months  after  leaving  camp  at  Alton,  found  a  grave 
in  Mexico,  not  from  the  foe,  but  by  sickness.  The  1st  battalion 
lost  7  out  of  its  20  officers ;  and  the  battalion  at  Tampico,  while 
it  suffered  as  greatly  in  men,  lost  but  one  officer. 

Under  date  of  June  30,  1847,  the  Hon.  B.  W.  Young,  commis- 
sioner of  the  General  Land  Office  at  Washington,  wrote  that  the 
Secretary  of  War  consented  to  accept  two  more  companies  of  cav- 
alry from  Illinois,  which  had  been  raised.  Oapt  William  Pren- 
tice's to  rendezvous  as  Gov.  French  direct,  and  Oapt.  W.  B.  Stapp's 
of  Warren  county,  to  rendezvous  at  Quincy,  on  horseback,  and 
proceed  thence  to  St  Louis  by  steamboat* 

The  destination  of  these  cavalry  companies  was  Vera  Cruz,  to 
operate  against  the  enemy's  gueriilla  parties,  and  keep  open  the 
roads  from  the  gulf  to  the  City  of  Mexico.  Captain  Lawler  of 
Shawneetown,  also  raised  a  cavalry  company;  and  to  show  the 
troublesomeness  of  this  arm  of  the  service,  we  will  state  that, 
owing  to  delays  on  the  river-^near  2  weeks  being  occupied  in  going 
to  Baton  Bouge — ^he  was  compelled  at  that  point  to  land,  rest 
and  recruit  his  exhausted  horses. 

After  his  return.  Col.  £.  D.  Baker,  in  pursuance  of  his  request, 
was  authorized  to  raise  a  battalion  of  five  companies  from  the 
veteran  volunteers,  recently  returned.  The  battalion  was  not 
raised ;  the  fall  of  the  City  of  Mexico  speedily  followed,  virtually 
ending  the  war,  although  the  treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo  was  not 
made  till  February  2, 1848. 

*  See  TUlnols  State  Reglater,  Julv  8, 1847.  Josiah  Little  also  raised  a  cavalry  company. 
He  was  oommlasioned  Sept.  24,  1847. 


Chapter  XLIV. 

CONSTITUTIONAL  CONVENTION  OP  1847,  AND    SOME 
THING  OP  THE  OKOANIO  LAW  FEAMBD  BY  IT. 


After  the  violent  political  straggle  of  1824  concerning  the  admis- 
sion of  slavery  into  the  State,  the  question  of  caUing  a  convcDtion 
to  revise  or  amend  the  first  constitution  was  not  again  revived  tV>r 
a  period  of  18  years.  At  this  time  such  was  the  hight  of  partisan 
feeling  aronsed  against  the  supreme  conrt  in  deciding  the  McOler- 
nand-Pield  case  against  the  wishes  of  the  dominant  party,  and 
the  unnecessary  apprehension  that  the  Galena  alien  case  would 
also  be  decided  against  the  wishes  and  interests  of  the  democracy, 
involving  a  possible  loss  of  its  political  supremacy  in  the  State, 
that  the  legislature,  at  its  session  of  1840-1,  passed  a  resolution 
recommending  to  the  electors  at  the  general  election  of  1842  to 
vote  for  or  against  the  calling  of  a  constitutional  convention.  But 
in  the  meantime  the  judiciary  was  reorganized  by  the  addition  of 
five  judges  to  the  supreme  court,  all  democrats,  to  overbalance 
the  whig  judges.  The  democracy  having  by  this  act  secured  their 
political  supremacy  in  every  branch  of  the  government,  had  no 
further  use  for  a  convention  to  remodel  the  constitution,  and  at 
the  August  election  the  resolution  failed  to  carry,  though  the  whig 
party,  against  whom  it  was  originally  aimed,  ardently  supported 
the  call. 

Still  the  insufficient  limitations  of  the  old  constitution  became 
more  apparent  from  year  to  year,  and  in  1845  the  legislature  again 
imssed  a  resolution  recommending  to  the  electors  to  vote  for  or 
against  a  constitutional  convention  at  the  ensuing  general  election 
of  August,  1846.  The  democratic  press  this  time  urged  the  people 
to  vote  for  the  call  of  the  convention,  publishing  the  resolution  to 
be  voted  for  as  a  standing  advertisement  and  part  of  the  regular 
democratic  ticket ;  but  the  whig  press,  if  not  opposed  to  the  call, 
deeming,  perhaps,  that  its  espousal  of  the  question  might  tend  to 
defeat  it,  was  totally  silent  upon  the  subject,  and  did  not  once 
direct  the  attention  of  the  people  to  the  importance  of  the  measure. 
Being  thus  a  democratic  measure,  the  call  prevailed. 

In  the  passage  of  the  act  to  provide  for  the  meeting  of  the  con« 
ventiou,  the  main  question  over  which  there  was  any  considerable 
contest,  was  whether  it  should  consist  of  as  many  members  of  the 
then  general  assembly,  apportioned  upon  the  population  of  1840 
(^76,183),  or  whether  the  number  should  correspond  to  the  new 
apportionment  act  of  that  session,  based  upon  the  census  of  1845 
(662,125).  The  contest  was  between  the  north  and  south  parts  of 
the  State:  the  former,  which  had  been  benefited  most  by  the  immi* 
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gration  of  the  preceding  years,  was  iu  favor  of  a  representation 
based  upon  the  census  of  1845.  The  constitution  reads:  ^^The 
general  assembly  shall,  at  the  next  session,  call  a  convention  to 
consist  of  as  many  members  as  there  may  be  in  the  general  assem- 
bly." Mr.  Dougherty,  since  lieutenant  governor^  introduced  a  bill 
fixing  the  number  of  delegates  to  correspond  with  the  number  of 
members  of  the  then  two  houses,  and  Mr.  N.  B.  Judd,  of  Cook,  of- 
fered a  substitute  ba«ed  upon  the  census  of  1845,  which  finally  pre- 
vailed and  became  a  law. 

A  special  election  of  delegates  was  fixed  for  the  3d  Monday  of 
April,  1847,  who  were  to  meet  in  convention  at  Springfield  on  the 
first  Monday  of  June  following.  During  the  canvass  the  whig 
press  in  the  strong  democratic  districts  argued  plausibly  and  truly 
that  for  a  duty  so  important  as  the  framing  of  a  new  organic  law 
for  the  State,  which  was  to  afifect  not  only  the  present  but  per- 
haps future  generations,  when  present  x>olitical  questions  might 
be  classed  with  the  things  that  were,  the  ablest  talent  of  the  State 
should  be  called  upon,  irrespective  of  party  predelictions ;  but  at 
the  same  time  good  care  was  taken  by  them  to  bring  out  and  sup- 
port none  but  their  own  partisans.  The  democratic  press,  having 
the  utmost  faith  in  the  permanency  and  well-being  of  democratic 
principles,  came  squarely  out  and  urged  its  party  to  rally  as  one 
man  and  secure  such  a  majority  in  the  convention  as  would  insure 
the  infusion  of  pure  democratic  principles  into  the  instrument 
which  was  to  be  the  guide  for  future  legislation  ^  to  attain  which 
care  should  be  taken  to  select  candidates  whose  democracy  was 
unimpeachable.  The  election  resulted  in  a  return  of  a  greater  pro- 
I>ortion  of  whig  delegates  than  was  to  be  expected  from  the  rela* 
tive  strength  of  the  two  parties,  although  the  democracy  had  a 
considerable  majority. 

The  democracy  required  the  convention,  as  paramount  to  all 
other  considerations,  1st,  to  abolish  all  life  offices  or  long  tenures, 
and  to  provide  for  an  elective  judiciary,  from  the  supreme  court 
down ;  2d,  to  prohibit  the  legislature  from  ever  again  creating  a 
bank— all  the  financial  evils  which  had  ever  afflicted  the  ^leople 
of  Illinois,  it  was  charged,  had  proceeded  from  the  oppressions  of 
banks ;  dd,  to  limit  the  power  of  the  legislature  to  borrow  rinoney, 
which  had  been  another  great  source  of  calamity  to  t^e  people. 
This  power  should  be  so  limited  as  to  prevent  the  legislature  from 
pledging  the  credit  and  faith  of  the  State  in  all  cases  except,  per* 
haps,  in  great  emergencies,  as  of  threatened  danger  from  invasion, 
and  then  only  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  State  government.  If 
such  a  provision  had  been  embodied  in  the  constitution  of  1818  the 
financial  embarrassments  growing  out  of  the  reckless  internal  im* 
provement  system  of  the  State  would  not  have  oppressed  the  peo« 
pie.  It  required,  4th,  a  veto  power  to  the  governor  equal  to  that 
of  the  president  of  the  United  States.  The  veto  power,  notwith* 
standing  the  terrible  ordeal  of  its  denunciation,  had  been  a  favo- 
rite democratic  measure  ever  since  Jackson  had  saved  the  conn- 
try,  as  it  was  supposed,  by  refusing  his  assent  to  the  re-charter  of 
the  IT.  S.  Bank.  Of  course  the  democracy  were  opposed  to  any 
change  in  the  qualifications  of  an  alien  Sector. 

The  whigs  wanted,  1st,  a  longer  residence  than  6  months  before 
any  man  should  be  entitled  to  exercise  the  elective  ^nchise,  and 
that  no  alien  should  be  entitled  to  that  sa<»ed  privilege  of  an 
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American  citizen  until  he  wa8- first  naturalized ;  2d,  to  take  from 
the  legislature  the  power  of  electing  or  appointing  ofQcers  for  the 
people,  x>a>rticu]^y  ^^  it  regarded  the  members  of  that  body,  and 
thereby  prevent  that  bargaining  and  corruption  which  grew  up  in 
the  general  assembly,  and  to  prevent  that  body  from  exercising 
nearly  all  the  powers  of  government;  executive  as  well  as  legisla* 
five }  3d,  to  limit  the  number  of  representatives  in  the  general 
assembly,  and  to  fix  the  age  at  which  men  should  be  eligible  to 
seats  in  that  body,  and  thus  prevent  the  many  mischiefe  growing 
out  of  legislation  by  young  men  whose  minds  were  immature;  4th, 
to  fix  the  ages  at  which  men  might  hold  the  office  of  judge,  and  at 
which  judges  should  retire  from  the  bench ;  5th,  to  prevent  a  ma- 
jority of  the  two-thirds  which  constituted  a  quorum  in  the  legisla- 
ture from  finally  passing  a  bilL 

There  were  also  many  provisions  mooted  by  the  press  and  people, 
upon  which  there  was  no  political  or  party  division.  The  most 
important  and  generally  demanded  were  retrenchment  and 
economy ;  to  disconnect  the  supreme  judges  from  legislative  duty 
as  a  council  of  revision ;  to  abolish  eligibility  to  several  offices 
at  the  same  time }  to  limit  the  power  of  the  legislature  in  con- 
tracting debts  and  imposing  taxes ;  to  organize  a  more  efficient 
tribunal  for  the  management  and  control  of  county  affairs  than 
the  county  commissioner's  court;  to  limit  the  powers  of  govern- 
ment so  as  to  secure  the  people  against  oppression  by  those  in 
authority,  (in  view  of  what  was  done  during  the  hard  times  of 
1842,  when  the  officials  of  the  executive  department  required  that 
nothing  but  gold  and  silver  should  be  paid  for  taxes,  while  there 
was  nothing  but  depreciated  bank  rags  in  the  countiy,  the  State 
having  made  the  issues  of  the  State  bank  receivable  for  taxes) ; 
to  provide  against  successive  special  sessions  of  the  legislature  at 
the  will  and  pleasure  of  the  governor  without  specifying  the  char- 
acter of  the  business  to  be  transacted ;  to  fix  the  pay  of  members, 
and  to  devise  some  way  to  prevent  an  accidental  majority  froni 
continuing  or  adjourning  sessions  for  the  sake  of  compensation. 

Among  the  democratic  delegates  there  was  not  entire  unanimity 
upon  the  bank  question.  The  following  is  one  of  the  bolts 
launched  at  the  recussants  by  the  press  of  that  party : 

''These  bank-democrats  occupy  rather  paradoxical  ground.  They 
assert  that  banks  are  pernicious,  dangerous  and  anti-republican,  but 
inasmuch  as  the  bank  paper  of  other  States  naturally  circulates  amone 
us,  it  is  our  true  policy  to  establish  these  engines  of  evil  as  a  measure  of 
self-defense.  They  admit  that  we  are  injured  by  the  paper  of  other 
States,  and  they  propose  to  mitigate  the  injury  by  producing  it  them- 
selves— if  any  mischief  is  to  be  done,  the  citizens  of  the  State  ought  to 
have  the  privilege  and  enjoy  the  profits  of  doing  it.  If  other  States 
choose  to  injure  us,  we  ought  to  seek  redress  by  injuring  ourselves.''* 

The  convention  met  on  the  7th  of  June,  1847,  and  concluded  its 
labors  on  the  31st  of  August  following.  When  its  work  first 
came  before  the  people  (for  unlike  the  constitution  of  1818,  this 
was  to  be  passed  upon  by  them),  nobody  seemed  entirely  satisfied 
with  it,  yet  all  concurred  that  the  new  was  preferable  to  the  old 
constitution.  Judging  it  from  the  partisan  stand-point  of  that 
day,  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  the  greater  success  in  grafting 
it  with  their  peculiar  views  was  with  the  whigs.    The  old  allowed 
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aliens  and  citizens  alike  to  vote  after  a  residence  of  6  months,  to 
maintain  which  featnre  when  supposed  to  be  in  danger  in  1840, 
the  democracy  waged  a  fierce  warfare  against  the  supreme  courL 
resulting  in  a  partisan  reorganization.  Yet  the  very  thing  fearea 
from  that  court  was  now  embodied  in  the  constitution ;  every 
elector  must  first  be  a  citizen,  and  second  have  a  residence  of  one 
year  in  the  State.  The  elective  principle  by  the  people  was  ex- 
tended to  the  filling  of  every  office,  a  thoroughly  democratic  pro- 
vision, and  the  only  one  which  ought  ever  to  obtain  under  any 
republican  government  Yet  the  democracy,  for  obvious  party 
reasons,  desired  to  confine  this  to  the  life  offices — ^the  supreme 
judges — cleaving  the  great  bulk  of  the  offices  to  be  doled  out,  if 
not  bargained,  as  before  by  the  legislature,  and  thus  fasten  their  in- 
cumbents upon  every  county  in  the  State,  regardless  of  local  polit- 
ical majorities.  For  like  party  reasons  the  whigs  desired  to  de- 
prive the  dominant  party  of  the  power  to  elect  this  great  crowd 
of  officers— judges  and  clerks,  both  circuit  and  county — ^to  the 
legislature,  but  favored  life  officers  for  the  supreme  bench*  In 
this  particular,  fortunately  for  the  State,  the  partisan  cravings 
of  both,  to  a  certain  extent,  were  defeated,  yet  the  deprivation  of 
the  power  to  elect  all  the  host  of  the  former  by  the  legislature  was 
a  greater  loss  to  the  democracy  than  the  latter  was  to  the 
whigs.  This  took  from  the  legislature  a  fertile  source  of  patron- 
age by  depriving  it  of  tlie  choice  of  some  200  county  officers  from 
time  to  time,  who  by  their  intimate  relations  to  the  people  are  in  the 
situation  to  exercise  a  most  potent  political  influence.  During 
the  pendency  af  the  constitution  before  the  people,  the  provision 
relating  to  3  county  judges,  called  the  ^^  puppy  court,"  was  made 
to  do  peculiar  service  against  it.  Upon  the  subject  of  banks,  too, 
the  democracy  may  be  said  to  have  been  in  a  manner  defeated. 
The  democratic  convention  of  February,  1846,  the  largest  ever 
assembled  in  the  State,  had  declared  that  the  creation  of  any  new 
banks,  either  State  or  other  banking  institution  whatever,  should 
be  frowned  upon  by  the  party ;  and  throughout  the  sitting  of  the 
convention  the  press  of  that  party  was  strenuous  in  its  opposition 
to  banks  of  any  kind.  Yet  banks,  other  than  State  banks,  were 
not  prohibited  by  the  constitution,  though  a  general  banking 
law  was  required  to  be  submitted  to  a  vote  of  the  people. 

We  note  but  a  few  features  wherein  the  constitution  of  1848  dif- 
fered from  that  of  1818.  Profiting  by  the  lesson  of  experience 
taught  by  the  State  internal  improvement  system,  whose  enor- 
mous debt  was  then  pressing  heavily  upon  the  people,  no  debt  was 
allowed  to  be  contracted  by  the  legislature  exceeding  $50,000,  and 
that  only  to  meet  casual  deficits  or  failures  in  revenue :  nor  was 
the  credit  of  the  State  to  be  extended  to  any  individual,  associa- 
tion or  corporation.  Article  14,  separately  submitted,  provided 
for  the  yearly  collection  of  a  tax  of  2  mills  upon  the  dollar,  in  ad- 
dition to  all  other  taxes,  the  proceeds  of  which  were  to  be  paid 
out  in  extinguishment  of  the  public  debt>,  other  than  the  canal 
and  school  indebtedness,  pro  rata  to  such  holders  as  might  pre- 
sent their  evidences.  Tnis  was  a  noble  self-subjection  of  the  peo* 
pie  to  a  tax  for  an  indefinite  time  at  that  dark  period  of  public 
and  private  embarrassment,  for  which  we  ought  to  profoundly 
honor  them. 
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Begarding  tax  titles,  the  law  of  1839  was  one  of  peculiar  hard- 
ship, rendering  their  defeasance  most  difiBciilt  by  throwing  the 
onus  probandi  as  to  any  irregalarity  in  the  manner  of  acquiring 
them  upon  the  real  owners  of  the  land.  A  deed  was  prima  facie 
evidence  that  the  land  was  subject  to  taxation ;  that  the  taxes 
were  unpaid;  that  the  lands  were  unredeemed;  that  it  had  been 
legally  advertized;  that  it  was  sold  for  taxes:  that  the  grantee 
was  the  purchaser ;  and  that  the  sale  was  conducted  hi  the  man- 
ner required  by  law.*  It  was  possible  for  a  man  to  lose  the  title 
to  his  land,  although  residing  on  it  and  having  paid  his  taxes.  All 
this  was  radically  changed  by  section  4,  article  9  of  the  new  con- 
stitution, introduced  by  Judge  Lockwood,  the  requirements  of 
which  the  courts  have  construed  strictly,  and  it  may  well  be  infer* 
red  that  since  then  not  many  tax  titles  have  stood  this  ordeal  of 
the  organic  law. 

The  legislature  was  required  to  encourage  internal  improve- 
ments by  passing  liberal  general  laws  of  incorporation  and  for 
other  coriK)rate  purposes ;  special  acts  for  which  were  not  to  be 
granted  unless  the  objects  could  not  be  attained  under  the  former. 
It  seems  that  in  the  legislatures  since  scarcely  any  corporate  ob- 
jects could  be  attained  under  general  laws,  for  throughout  the 
sway  of  the  constitution  of  1848,  were  not  only  no  general  incor- 
poration laws  of  any  degree  of  i>erfection  passed,  but  from  ses- 
sion to  session  were  granted,  with  most  lavish  hana,  private  and  • 
si>ecial  acts  of  incorporation  for  every  conceivable  purpose, 
passed  in  packages  of  hundreds  at  a  time,  making  huge  tomes, 
whose  contents  and  provisions  were  equally  unknown  to  the  gen- 
eral public  and  the  honorable  members  whose  name«  stand  re- 
corded in  favor  of  their  enactment.  This  species  of  legislatioui 
in  many  cases,  has  been  attended  with  the  mostpemiciousresultsiy 
as  the  people  to  their  cost  can  testify. 

The  judges  of  the  supreme  and  circuit  courts  were  made  ineligi- 
ble to  any  other  office  of  profit  or  public  trust  in  this  State  or  t^e 
United  States  during  the  terms  for  which  they  were  elected,  and 
for  one  year  thereafter.  This  clause,  as  it  reads,  has  been  repeat- 
edly violated  b}'  the  election  of  judges  to  congress ;  and  while  it 
is  true  that  body  has  held  that  it  is  t^e  sole  judge  of  the  qualifica- 
tion of  its  members,  and  that  State  laws  or  constitutions  in  such 
cases  are  of  no  binding  force,  it  is  equally  true  that  the  gentlemen 
thus  elected  had  sworn  upon  their  installation  as  judges  to  observe 
the  constitution  of  Illinois  in  all  its  provisions,  without  any  reser- 
vation as  to  the  clause  in  question,  or  they  could  not  have  taken 
their  seats  upon  the  bench. 

In  the  legislature  bills  were  to  be  read  on  three  different  days 
before  becoming  laws,  and  on  final  passage  the  ayes  and  noes  were 
to  be  recorded.  This  well  intended  provision  was  most  shamefully 
violated  in  actual  practice  in  after  years  by  a  reading  of  the  title  of 
a  bill  only,  and  by  the  so-called  ^^  omnibus  "  system,  by  which  hun- 
dreds of  bills — ^many  providing  for  private  jobs  and  corrupt 
schemes — were  passed  at  once,  few  of  the  members  knowing  their 
contents.t  The  reading  of  bills  the  first  and  second  time  by  their 
title  only  gave  rise  to  the  reprehensible  practice  of  introducing 
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tit  seems  that  the  Hon.  J.  Y.  Scammon,  of  Cook,  first  suggested  the  passage  of  bills  bj 
the  package. 
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and  passing  along  in  tlieir  order  what  was  known  as  ^^skeleton 
bills" — bills  with  simply  a  bead,  but  no  body,  the  latter  being  af- 
terward supplied.* 

But  the  chief  featore  of  the  constitution  of  1848  was  its  rigid 
economy.  G^ie  salary  of  the  governor  was  fixed  at  $1,500 :  sa> 
preme  judges — ^three,  made  elective — $1,200  each ;  circuit  judges. 
$1,000  each;  auditor  of  public  accounts,  $1,000;  treasurer  ana 
secretary  of  State,  each,  $800;  the  compensation  of  members 
of  the  general  assembly  was  fixed  at  $2  per  day  for  the  first  42 
days'  attendance,  and  $1  a  day  thereafter.  It  was  a  hard  timesi' 
instrument.  Betrenchment  in  everything,  as  inaugurated  by  Gov. 
Ford  and  then  with  severity  being  carried  out  by  Ck)v,  I^nch, 
was  the  order  of  the  day.  But  in  this  particular  the  constitution 
rather  overdid  the  thing.  The  true  medium  between  paying  oui 
elective  servants  a  just  compensation  and  allowing  our  represent 
atives  the  exercise  of  a  sound  discretion  in  all  the  transactions  of 
public  business,  and  at  the  same  time  to  bind  them  down  so 
that  they  may  work  no  mischief  or  injury  to  those  who  choose  and 
delegate  them,  is,  perhaps,  difficult  of  attainment.  It  is  one  of  the 
problems  connected  with  a  representative  form  of  government. 

In  evidencing  the  severe  economy  of  the  new  organic  act,  we 
will  mention  that  the  amount  of  warrants  drawn  upon  the  treas- 
urer on  account  of  the  general  assembly  for  the  session  of  1845 
was  over  $55,000  ;  and  that  the  total  amount  of  mileage  SLDdper 
diem  compensation  paid  to  the  members  and  officers  of  the  two 
houses  for  the  first  session  under  the  new  regime  in  1849,  was  not 
quite  $15,000,  a  material  reduction — exceeding  300  per  centum. 
But  in  this  connection,  to  show  that  we  are  a  progressive  people, 
and  at  the  same  time  indicate  the  proficiency  which  our  Solons 
have  attained  in  the  ^^ways  that  are  dark",  we  will  give  the  total 
amount  of  legislative  expenditures  for  the  same  purposes  on  ac- 
count of  the  last  session,  that  of  1869,  under  the  same  economical 
constitution,  which  were  $206,181,  exclusive  of  printing,  paper 
and  binding,  making  nearly  $75,000  more.  The  four  items  of  news- 
pai)ers,  stationery,  postage  and  pocket-knives  alone  amounted  to 
$54,322.t 

The  salary  of  the  governor,  it  was  provided,  was  ^'not  to  be  in- 
creased or  diminished ;"  and  b3^  way  of  emphasis  in  fixing  the  com- 
X>ensation  of  the  other  officers  which  we  have  enumerated,  the 
words  "and  no  more"  were  added.  Yet  by  indirection,  under  pre- 
tense of  paying  a  gardener  to  take  charge  of  the  grounds  surround- 
ing the  executive  mansion,  we  find  in  1861  $2,500  was  appropriated 
to  be  expended  or  not  by  the  governor,  as  he  pleas^,  being  in- 
tended as  an  increase  of  his  salary.  Afterwanis  this  unlawful 
gift  was  annually  increased  to  $4,500.  Indeed,  the  auditor's  office 
shows  that  the  incumbents  of  the  executive  office  have  received, 
from  December,  1860,  to  December,  1872,  twelve  years,  $66,000,  to 
which  they  were  not  entitled.  All  the  State  offices  became  im- 
mensely profitable  in  fees — ^running  the  emoluments  of  their  in- 
cumbent's into  thousands  of  dollars,  instead  of  the  hundreds  fixed 
by  the  constitution.  The  compensation  of  the  supreme  judges 
was  evasively  increased  to  $4,000,  by  allowing  them  each  a  chief 

*8eo  debate  io  senate,  Feb.,  1887. 
fConYentioD  JouniallSTOip.  fSlB. 
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clerk  at  $1,600  and  $1,200  for  an  assistant  (neither  of  which  they 
employed),  instead  of  $1,200,  their  constitutional  salary  ^  and  to 
the  circuit  Judges,  in  defiance  of  the  words  $1,000  ^<  and  no  more," 
were  yearly  given  an  additional  $1,000  each,  for  revisions  and  sug- 
gestions of  dianges  in  the  laws,  a  labor  which  they  were  nbt  ex- 
pected to,  aiid  did  not<,  perform ;  besides  which  a  docket  fee  of  $1 
for  each  suit  brought  was  wrung  out  of  litigants,  also  for  their 
benefit  But  the  abuses  which  crept  into  the  legislative  depart- 
ment were  »till  grosser  and  more  alarming.  The  per  diem  com- 
pensation of  members,  which  for  the  session  of  1861,  for  instance, 
amounted  to  $8,800,  was  supplemented  by  postage  $8,892,  news- 
papers $1.1812.  pencils  $2,664,  few  of  which  items  were  actually 
received,  out  tne  money  taken  in  place  of  them,  on  ^^commutation" 
as  it  was  called  with  State  officers,  and  thus  by  indirection  they 
got  $8  per  day  each,  instead  of  $2  '^and  no  more."  The  practice 
was  subsequently  increased  by  vai*ious  subterfuges  of  rent  for  com- 
mittee rooms  never  used  nor  paid  for,  &c.,  to  sometimes  amount  to 
more  than  $20  a  day  for  each  member.  Ten  cents  a  mile  was 
allowed  to  each  as  necessary  traveling  expenses  to  and  from  the 
seat  of  government.  While  it  would  be  difficult  to  travel  more 
than  200  miles  from  any  point  in  the  State  to  the  capital,  the  jour- 
nals show  honorable  members  to  have  charged  and  received  pay  for 
1,200  miles  goingand  coming.  Thusdid  our  public  servants  debauch 
themselves,  one  department  the  other.  But  notwithstanding  its 
abuses,  the  constitution  of  1848  was,  in  many  particulars,  a  great 
improvement  upon  that  of  1818. 

That  the  whigs  had  succeeded  more  than  the  democrats  in 
stamping  that  instrument  with  their  principles,  soon  had  its  influ- 
ence. The  whig  press  advocated  its  adoption  constantly  and  ur- 
gently, while  the  democratic  press,  where  it  did  not  oppose,  wa^ 
lukewarm  in  its  advocacy,  yet  candor  compelled  an  acknowledg- 
ment that  the  elective  principle  as  applied  to  every  impoitant 
office  was  a  thoroughly  democratic  idea,  which  covered  a  multitude 
of  bad  provisions }  that  on  the  whole,  the  new  was  preferable  to 
the  old,  and  it  justly  regretted  the  ^'  abrogation  of  the  provision 
permitting  foreigners  to  a  participation  in  the  right  of  suf&age 
aftex  a  residence  of  6  months,  the  same  as  the  most  unlettered  na- 
tive," predicting  that  that  would  prove  pernicious  by  diverting 
emigration  from  the  State.  Ko  evil  had  resulted,  and,  it  may  be 
added,  never  will,  from  admitting  foreigners  to  this  privilege.  It 
is  a  most  foolish  proscription.  The  provision  limiting  the  power 
of  the  State  to  borrow  money,  and  prohibiting  the  credit  and  faith 
of  the  State  in  aid  of  any  individual  or  corporation,  was  a  most  ex- 
cellent one. 

The  people  had  ample  time  to  consider  its  provisions,  and  they 
did  not  fail  to  see  its  great  superiority  over  the  old  organic  law. 
For  the  points  of  party  significance  in  it,  which  at  best  might  prove 
but  transitory,  they  could  not  afibrd  to  throw  away  the  many  safe 
and  excellent  limitations  for  their  protection  against  the  chances 
of  a  wild,  reckless  and  extravagant  legislature  to  involve  them  in 
ruin. 

The  black  clause — ^prohibiting  negro  immigration — met  with 
considerable  opi)08ition  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State,  particu- 
larly in  Cook  county,  which  voted  two  to  one  against  it ;  but  the 
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I^reatest  general  opposition  was  to  the  2  mill  tax.  The  following 
is  the  vote  upon  the  constitution  and  the  separate  articles : 

For  the  constitution  pn^r,  59,887 ;  against  it,  15,859. 

For  article  XIV— negro  clause,  49,066  ;  against  it,  20,884. 

For  article  XV— 2  mill  tax,  41,017 ;  against  it,  d0,586. 

The  vote  for  ratification  or  rejection  was  taken  on  the  first  Mon« 
day  in  March,  1848 ;  and  the  new  constitution  went  into  operation 
on  the  first  of  April  following.  The  election  of  governor  was  anti* 
cipated  two  years,  and  accoi^ingly  the  first  general  election  under 
it  took  place  in  IN^ovember,  1848.  The  commencement  of  the  regu- 
lar  legislative  sessions  was  deferred  from  December  to  January) 
the  fi»t  conveniug  at  that  time  in  1849. 


Ohapteb  XLY. 

1846-1862— ADMINISTRATIOlSr  OP    QOVERNOE  PEENCH, 

Lives  a/nd  Character  of  the  Chibematorial  Candidates — Funding 
of  ike  State  Debt — Refusal  of  the  People  to  give  the  Legislature 
Control  of  the  2  IfiU  Taa> — Township  Organization — Homestead 
Exemption — The  Bloody  Island  Dike  and  a  Spedc  of  War — 
Btate  PoUoy  regarding  Railroads, 


The  Democratic  State  Gonyention  of  1846,  to  nominate  candi* 
dates  for  governor  and  lieutenant  governor,  met  at  Springfield  on 
tbe  loth  of  February.  There  was  no  lack  of  aspirants  for  either 
of  these  positions.  In  connection  with  the  first  we  will  name  six 
in  the  order  of  their  supposed  strength,  before  the  meeting  of  the 
convention :  Lyman  Trumbull,  John  Calhoun,  (he  of  subsequent 
Lecompton  Oonstitntion  notoriety),  Augustus  C.  French,  Walter 
B.  Scates,  Eichaid  M.  Young,  and  A.  W.  Gavarly,  an  array  of 
very  able  and  prominent  names.  The  contest  was  supposed  to  lie 
between  the  firat  two  mentioned,  but  the  balloting  gave  a  differ- 
ent exhibit  After  sundry  eflGortis  by  their  friends,  it  was  found 
that  neither  could  be  nominated,  and  as  usual  in  such  cases,  both 
parties  went  over  to  the  support  of  another.  Trumbull  received 
the  highest  number  on  the  first  ballot,  it  is  true,  but  French,  as 
the  coming  man,  was  alr^Miy  next,  and  on  tiie  2d  ballot  advanced 
to  the  front.  On  the  4th  ballot  all  the  names  except  those  of 
French,  Calhoun  and  Trumbull  being  withdrawn,  the  friends 
of  Calhoun,  fearing  the  ultimate  success  of  Trumbull,  also  with* 
drew  his  name.  The  fhends  of  Trumbull  saw  in  this  move 
their  inevitable  defeat,  and  for  the  sake  of  harmony,  they 
also  withdrew  the  name  of  the  latter.  French  was  there* 
upon  proclaimed  the  nominee  of  the  convention  for  governor, 
amidst  a  great  tumult  of  shouting  and  exultation.  Owing  to  the 
many  able  and  determined  democratic  aspirants,  and  the  strong 
attachment  of  their  respective  friends,  the  whigs  had  indulged 
a  hope  that  the  convention  would  break  up  in  disorder,  but  in 
this  they  were  disappointed.  Trumbull's  effort  in.  1845  to  defeat 
the  canal  had  been  revived  against  him  and  industriously  circu- 
lated by  Ck>v.  Ford  and  others,  as  being  still  his  position,  which 
doubtless  proved  his  discomfiture. 

For  lieutenant-governor,  the  names  of  J.  B.  Wells,  Lewis  Eoss, 
William  McMur^,  Newton  Cloud,  J.  B.  Hamilton  and  W.  W. 
Thompson,  were  presented  for  nomination.  On  the  4th  ballot  all 
the  names  except  the  first  two  mentioned,  were  withdrawn,  when 
the  voting  resulted  in  the  choice  of  Wells,  who  received  132  to 
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Boss  95  ballots.  The  resolutioiiR  adopted  strongly  condemned  the 
resuscitation  of  the  old  8tate  banks,  and  declared  against  any  more 
of  any  kind  in  this  State.* 

The  whigs,  who  were  in  a  hopeless  minority,  seemed  averse  for 
a  time  to  holding  a  State  convention.  Their  press  discussed  the 
idea  of  some  suitable  candidate  running  by  general  consent  with- 
out nomination.  Names  to  this  end  were  proposed,  of  which  we 
may  mention  that  of  James  Davis  of  Bond.  It  was  also  proposed 
that  the  Whig  State Oentral  Committee  should  make  the  ticket. 
Pinally,  on  the  8th  of  June,  a  convention  was  held  at  Peoria,  over 
which  Major  Eichard  GuUom,  of  Tazewell,  presided,  which  nomi- 
nated Thomas  M.  Kilpatrick,  of  Scott,  lor  governor,  and  Oen« 
Nathaniel  G.  Wilcox,  of  Schuyler,  for  lieutenant-govemor.f 

Kilpatrick  was  bom  in  Crawford  county,  Penn.,  in  1807.  His 
early  education  consisted  solely  in  instruction  from  his  mother. 
He  lost  his  fatlier  at  the  age  of  15,  became  a  mechanic,  married 
in  1828,  and  removed  to  Illinois  in  1834.  In  1840  he  beat  Mur- 
i-ay  McConnel  for  the  State  senate.  In  1^44  he  was  elected  to  the 
lower  house  of  the  legislature,  where  he  was  greatly  instrumental 
in  tlie  passage  of  the  school  law  of  that  period.  He  was  a  man 
of  easy  manners,  pleasant  address,  strong,  practical  sense,  and 
withal  quite  a  forcible  speaker  on  the  stump.  In  this  campaign, 
however,  he  deemed  it  doubtless  a  waste  of  time  to  canvass  tiie 
State,  and  contented  himself  with  issuing  an  addre438  to  the  peo- 
ple, in  which  he  opposed  repudiation  of  the  State  debt  Mid  argued 
the  ample  resources  of  the  State  to  pay,  if  properly  developed. 
He  looked  forward  to  the  completion  of  the  canal  as  a  means  to 
arouse  the  despondent  energies  of  the  people.  As  Illinois  was 
then  the  only  State  destitute  of  banking  facilities,  he  favored 
banks  based  exclusively  on  specie ;  and  a  revision  of  the  constitu- 
tion (a  convention  call  for  that  purpose  was  then  pending  before 
the  people),  saying :  '<  At  the  commencement  of  tibe  session,  the 
capitol  is  crowded  with  aspirants  from  different  parts  of  the  State 
seeking  different  offices }  each  has  his  friends  among  the  members ; 
a  system  of  electioneering  intrigue  and  log-rolling  commences, 
which  enters  into  the  discussion  and  passage  of  almost  every  bill, 
until  these  offices  are  disposed  of;  and  it  is  not  unfrequently  the 
case  that  the  success  of  the  most  important  measures  of  State 
policy  depend  upon  the  electiou  of  some  little  fourth-rate  lawyer 
to  the  office  of  district  attorney.  I  attributed  the  bad  legislation 
mainly  to  this  influence.":} 

In  the  campaign,  the  whigs  exposed  Gov.  French's  record  and 
connection  with  the  passage  of  the  internal  improvement  system, 
and  urged  it  against  his  election ;  but  in  the  meantime  the  war 
with  Mexico  broke  out,  regarding  which  the  whig  record  was  un- 
favorable. The  war  was  the  absorbing  and  dominating  question 
of  the  period,  sweeping  every  other  political  issue  in  its  course. 
The  election  of  August,  1846,'  resulted  in  the  choice  of  the  dem- 
ocratic candidate,  A.  C.  French, over  Kilpatrick,  his  principal  com- 
petitor, by  58,700  votes  for  the  former,  to  36,775  votes  for  the  lat- 
ter. We  say  principal  competitor,  because  Bichard  Eelis  (aboli- 
tion) was  running  for  the  same  office  and  received  5,152  votes. 

•Bee  TUlBoffl  State  Begister,  Feb.  S7, 1840. 
f  IMooto  State  Journal. 
tSee  Illinois  State  Journal. 
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Per  lieatenant-goverDor,  Joseph  B.  WellB,  the  democratic  candi- 
date, received  55,221  votett ;  Nathaniel  G.  Wilcox,  whig,  29,641,  and 
Abraham  Smith,  abolition,  5,179  votes. 

By  ttie  constitution  of  1848,  a  new  election  for  State  officers 
was  ordered  in  November  of  that  year,  before  Governor  French's 
term  was  half  out.  He  was  re-elected  for  the  term  of  4  years. 
Ck)v.  French  thus  is  the  only  man  who  has  ever  held  the  office  of 
governor  in  this  State  for  6  consecutive  years.  At  the  election  of 
1848  there  waa  no  organized  opposition  to  him,  though  a  number 
of  other  gentlemen  were  honored  as  the  recipients  of  the  votes  of 
the  people.  Augustus  G.  French  received  67,453  votes ;  Pierre 
Menard  (son  of  the  first  lieutenant-governor),  5,639 :  Charles  Y. 
Dyer,  4,748 ;  W.  L.  D.  Morrison,  3,834 ;  and  James  L.  D.  Morrison, 
1,361.  William  McMurtry,  of  Knox,  was  elected  lieutenant-gov- 
ernor (in  place  of  Joseph  B.  Wells,! the  incumbent,  who  did  not 
run  again),  receiving  65,304  votes.  O.  H.  Browning.  Henry  H. 
Snow,  Pierre  Meoard  and  J.  L.  D.  Morrison,  were  also  nonored  by 
votes  for  this  office,  ranging  from  2,000  to  SJKM). 

Gk>v.  French  was  bom  in  the  town  of  Hill,  New  Hampshire, 
August  2. 1808.  He  was  the  descendant  in  the  4th  generation  of 
Nathaniel  French,  who  emigrated  from  Bngland  in  1687,  and  set- 
tled in  Saybuiy,  Massachusetts.  In  early  life  young  French  lost 
his  father,  but  continued  to  receive  instruction  from  an  exemplary 
and  christian  mother  until  he  was  19  years  old,  when  she  also 
died,  confiding  to  his  care  and  trust  four  younger  brothers  and 
one  sister.  He  discharged  his  trust  with  parental  devotion.  His 
education  in  early  life  was  such  mainly  as  a  common  school  af- 
forded ;  for  a  brief  period  he  attended  Dartmouth  College,  but 
from  pecuniary  causes  and  care  of  his  brothers  and  sister,  he  did 
not  graduate.  He  subsequently  read  law,  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  1831,  and  shortly  after  removed  to  Illinois,  settling  first  and 
practising  his  profession  at  Albion,  Edwards  county.  The  following 
year  he  removed  to  Paris,  Edgar  county.  Here  he  attained  emi- 
nence in  his  profession,  and  entered  public  life  by  representing 
that  county  in  the  legislature.  A  strong  attachment  sprang  up 
between  him  and  Stephen  A.  Douglas.  In  1839,  French  became  re- 
ceiver of  the  United  States  land  office  at  Palestine,  Crawford 
county,  at  which  place  he  resided  when  elevated  to  the  guberna- 
torial chair.  In  1844  he  was  a  presidential  elector,  and  as  such 
voted  for  James  K.  Polk.  After  the  expii*ation  of  his  term  of 
office  as  governor,  he  occupied  for  some  years  the  professor's 
chair  of  the  law  department  of  McKendree  College,  at  Leba- 
non, and  did  not  reappear  in  public  life  except  as  a  member  of 
the  constitutional  convention  of  1862. 

In  stature^  Gov.  French  was  of  medium  height ;  squarely  built, 
well  proportioned,  light  complexed,  with  ruddy  face  and  pleasant 
countenance.  In  mannexs  he  was  plain,  agreeable,  and  of  easy  ap- 
proach by  the  most  humble ;  neitherofflce  nor  position  changed  him 
in  his  bearing  toward  those  he  had  met  while  in  the  more  humble 
walks  of  life.  Though  by  nature  diffident,  and  at  times  appar- 
ently timid,  yet  when  occasion  demanded  he  was  outspoken  and 
firm  in  his  views  of  public  questions  and  convictions  of  duty.  As 
«  S|)eaker,  while  he  did  not  approach  to  the  higher  arts  of  oi^ator^*, 
he  was  chaste,  earnest  and  persuasive.  In  business  he  was  accu- 
arate  and  methodical,  and  as. the  executive  of  this  State  adminis- 
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tered  its  affairs  with  great  economy,  prudence  and  discretion. 
He  was  an  honest  and  conscientious  man  in  all  his  taransactions, 
and  the  State  was  fortunate  in  securing  his  services  just  at  the 
time  3he  did.  While  strong  common  sense,  vigilance  in^looking 
to  the  public  welfiEo^,  and  conscientious  convictions  of  duty  are 
often  more  desirable  in  an  executive  officer  than  brilliancy  or 
genius,  it  was  peculiarly  so  at  this  juncture  in  the  affieurs  of  the 
State.  In  the  pecuniary  embarrassments  of  those  times  tiie  credit 
of  the  State  had  been  in  a  measure  restored,  and  the  overwhelm- 
ing debt  properly  directed  in  the  course  of  ultimate  extinction 
during  the  administration  preceding,  yet  it  still  required  a  clear, 
carefiH  executive  brain  to  bring  ordec  out  of  chaos,  and  a  steady 
hand  to  guide  the  ship  of  state  into  the  haven  of  safety.  When 
Gov.  French  quitted  the  helm,  in  1852,  it  was  with  the  proud  con- 
sciousness that  her  credit  was  fully  restored,  and  her  indebtedness, 
which  had  for  many  weary  years  pressed  her  incubus-like  to  the 
earth,  would  be  faithfully  and  honestly  discharged ;  that  prosper- 
ous days  had  at  length  dawned  f(Mr  her  people  ^  that  her  unez* 
ampled  resources  were  upon  the  eve  of  development,  and  that  she 
would  now  make  giant  strides  toward  wealth,  greatness  and  em- 
pire, in  all  of  which  his  excellency  had  borne  a  just  and  faithful 
part.  He  was  zealously  devoted  to  the  best  interests  of  the  State, 
ever  acting  for  the  public  good,  without  regard  to  personal  ad- 
vantage or  aggrandizement.  He  lived  in  his  exalted  station  with 
much  frugality.  As  the  iirst  governor  under  the  hsad  times  con* 
stitution  of  1848,  he  received  simply  the  salary  provided,  $1,500, 
and  no  more.  Ilie  legislative  art  of  evading  this  stringent  pro* 
vision  by  allowing  the  executive  $4,500  for  a  gardener,  had  not 
as  yet  been  evoked,  nor  would  it,  we  may  safely  say,  have  been 
sanctioned  by  an  acceptance  of  such  doucieur. 

In  1845  a  tax  of  1^  mills  on  the  dollar  was  authorized,  to  be  ex* 
clusively  applied  in  payment  of  accrued  interest  upon  Uie  public 
debt.  The  proceeds  of  this  tax  were  applied  to  all  the  interestr 
bearing  debts  of  the  State  alike,  including  the  canal  bonds,  leav- 
ing only  about  half  of  the  tax  to  be  applied  to  the  interest  accru- 
ing upon  the  debt  proper,  and  causing  a  yearly  deficit  of  unpaid 
interest  exceeding  $300,000,  which  was  unprovided  for.  The 
canal,  subject  to  all  its  arrearages,  under  the  loan  of  $1,600,000, 
had  been  transferred  in  trust  to  the  new  subscribers.  To  carry 
forward  the  work  so  well  begun  of  grappling  with  the  monster 
debt,  Gov.  French  recommended  the  registration  and  funding  of 
the  debts.  The  uncertainty,  he  urged,  which  hung  over  the  exact 
amount  of  our  liabilities,  had  produced  a  vague  and  painful  ap- 
prehension in  the  public  mind  that  the  efforts  then  making  to 
meet  a  portion  of  it  were  of  little  avail,  to  connect  which,  and 
elicit  its  true  amount,  this  course  should  be  adopted.  Excluding 
the  canal  debt,  the  residue  of  all  bonds  or  scrip  should  be  con- 
verted into  uniform  transferable  stock.  For  the  arrears  of  inter- 
est due  upm  the  bonds,  a  deferred  stock  of  similar  character,  dif- 
fering only  in  that  it  bore  no  interest  for  a  number  of  years,  was 
recommended.  The  expense  of  funding,  it  was  thought,  would 
be  less  than  the  loss  already  suffered  fiom  counterfeiting  the  cou- 
pons. In  accordance  with  tiiese  views  the  legislature  passed  two 
funding  acts,  one  authorizing  the  funding  of  the  State  bonds,  and 
the  ott^  funding  the  State  scrip  and  accrued  interest  on  the 
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debts.  The  fttndiug  of  aocmed  interest  met  with  considerable 
opposition,  on  the  gronnd  that  the  effect  would  be  to  cause  the 
State  to  pay  compound  interest  after  1857*  But  the  measures 
passed,  and  by  1850  the  entire  State  debt,  excluding  that  of  the 
canal,  was  nearly  refunded  in  uniform  securities,  which  greatly 
simplified  the  debt,  and  precluded  further  losses  from  the  free 
counterfeiting  of  the  bonds,  both  to  the  State  and  holders  of  the 
bonds. 

The  State  of  Dlinois,  as  a  c<mditi(Hi  to  her  admission  into  the 
Union,  like  many  other  States,  had  entered  into  a  compact  not  to 
impose  a  tax  upon  the  land  sold  by  government  within  her  limits 
for  five  years  after  sale,  which  was  a  serious  clog  upon  her  reve- 
nues. During  the  period  of  our  financial  embanrassment,  the 
legislature  earnestly  petitioned  congress  to  remove  this  restrict 
tion ;  to  these  appeals,  urged  with  much  force  by  Senator  BreesCi 
that  body  had  fiinally  ac^ded.  And  now,  by  act  of  February 
19,  1847,  the  legislature  provided  that  all  lands  hereafter  sold  by 
government  witiiin  this  State  should  be  immediately  subject  to 
taxation.  This  measure  materially  increased  the  revenue  of  the 
State,  as  after  the  close  of  the  Mexican  war,  the  distribution  by 
tiie  government  of  land  warrants  among  the  soldiers  as  bounty, 
oaui^  a  large  quantity  to  be  thrown  upon  the  market,  and  great 
numbers  were  located  in  Illinois*  Indeed,  so  cheap  did  land  war- 
rants become,  that  they  operated  greatly  to  check  the  sale  of 
State  lands,  which  were  held  higher;  and  to  avoid  sacrifice,  the 
legislature  peremptorily  suspended  from  fuj^her  sale  the  public 
property,  as  provided  by  act  of  March  4, 1843,  to  wind  up  the  in- 
ternal improvement  system. 

The  legislature,  in  1847,  in  accordance  with  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  governor^  authorized  the  sale  of  the  Northern  Gross 
Bailroad,  from  Spnngfield  to  Meredosia,  now  the  T.,  W.  &  W« 
Upon  the  purchaser  was  imposed  the  duty  of  putting  it  in  good 
repair,  safe  for  the  transportation  of  persons  and  property.  The 
road  and  its  equipments  sold  for  $100,000  in  State  bonds,  though 
it  had  cost  the  State  not  less  than  $1,000,000.  The  salt  wells  and 
canal  lands  in  the  Saline  reserve  in  Gallatin  county,  granted  by 
the  general  government  to  the  State,  were  also  auttiorized  to  be 
sold  by  the  governor  to  pay  State  indebtedness. 

The  2  mill  tax  provided  by  the  new  constitution  to  be  annually 
distributed  in  payment  of  the  principal  of  the  public  debt,  other 
than  the  canal,  and  which,  in  1849,  amounted  to  $105,788  71,  was 
found  to  work  badly  and  unprofitably  to  the  best  interests  of  the 
State.  The  legislature  passed  a  resolution  submitting  to  a  vote 
of  the  people  an  amendment  to  the  constitution,  to  accord  to  that 
body  the  discretion  of  using  the  liind  arising  from  this  tax  in  the 
purchase  of  State  bonds,  in  open  market,  at  their  current  rates,  at 
any  time,  instead  of  keeping  the  fund  idle  in  the  treasury  until 
the  1st  of  January  in  each  year,  then  to  be  apportioned  and  cred- 
ited pro  rata  at  a  par  valuation  on  the  bonds  presented,  no  matter 
at  what  discount  they  might  be  rated  in  market,  lii  this  there 
would  undoubtedly  have  been  a  saving  to  the  State,  by  her 
agents  going  upon  the  market  and  buying  in  her  own  paper 
at  a  discount|  the  same  as  any  individual  might  operate; 
but  the  people,  who  felt  it  to  be  more  honorable  that  the  State 
should  pay  the  full  amount,  refused  to  sanction  this  scheme  or  to 
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entrust  the  general  assembly  in  meddling  with  this  saored  fond, 
and  the  amendment  failed  for  want  of  that  majority  of  votes 
which  the  constitution  required  to  secure  its  adoption.  The  ques* 
tion,  though  urged  again  upon  the  i>eople  by  the  governor,  was 
never  again  presented  for  their  action,  one  reason  being  that  the 
time  required  to  again  bring  it  to  a  vote  would  essentially  lessen 
its  importance,  as  the  bonds  were  rapidly  approximating  a  par 
valuation  in  market  Such  were  some  of  the  efforts  made  during 
Gov.  French's  administration  to  gain  the  mastery  of  the  monster 
public  debt 

In  1850,  for  the  first  time  since  1839,  the  accruing  State  revenue, 
exclusive  of  specific  appropriations,  was  sufficient  to  meet  the 
current  demands  u])on  the  treasury.  Prior  to  this  it  had  been  tiie 
practice  to  issue  a  surplus  of  auditor's  warrants  to  meet  deficien- 
cies. Of  course  when  the  treasury  was  not  in  a  condition  to  re- 
deem these  warrants,  they  depreciated,  resulting  in  great  losses 
both  to  the  holders  and  the  State  by  their  lessen^  value,  and  the 
prolonged  time  of  their  redemption.  But  these  embarrassments 
and  sacrifices  were  now  happily  overcome.  The  aggregate  taxa- 
ble property  of  the  State  at  this  time  was  ov^  $100,000,000,  the 
annual' constitutional  2  mill  tax  yielded  a  revenue,  after  allowing 
a  proper  margin  for  defaults  and  casual  losses,  of  about  $190,000, 
and  the  population  was  851,470  souls. 

Totonship  Organization. — In  1849,  in  accordance  with  the  per- 
mission of  the  new  oonstitution,  and  in  obedience  to  the  demand 
of  the  people  from  the  northern  part  of  the  State,  who  had  ob- 
served its  practical  working  in  the  eastern  States,  the  first  town- 
ship organization  act  was  passed  by  the  legislature.  But  the  law, 
in  attempting  to  put  it  into  practical  operation,  disclosed  radical 
defects.  It  was  revised  and  amended  at  the  session  of  1851,  sub- 
stantially as  it  has  existed  up  to  the  present  revision  of  1871.  The 
adoption  of  the  township  organization  system  marks  an  era  in  the 
management  of  fiscal  affairs  in  many  of  the  counties  of  this 
State. 

The  system  of  township  government  had  its  origin  in  New  Eng- 
land. But  the  root  of  this  form  of  local  government  may  be 
traced  to  the  districting  of  England  into  tithings  by  King  Alfred, 
in  the  9th  century,  to  curb  the  wide-spread  local  disorders  which 
disturbed  his  realm.*  Upon  this  ancient  idea  of  tithing  districts, 
the  Puritans  grafted  their  greatly  improved  township  system.  The 
county  system  originated  in  this  country  with  Yirginia,  and  was 
also  derived  from  England.  The  tobacco  planters  of  the  Old 
Dominion,  owning  their  laborers  more  completely  than  did  the 
barons  of  England  their  vassals^  lived  isolated  and  independeut 
on  their  large  landed  estates  m  imitation  of  the  aristocracy-  of 
the  mother  country.  They  also  modeled  their  county  and  munici- 
pal Institutions  with  certain  modifications  suitable  to  the  condi- 
tion of  the  new  countr3'  after  the  same  prototype ;  whence  has 
spread  the  count}^  system  into  all  the  southeiTi  and  many  of  the 
northern  States.  All  of  the  northwest  territorjr,  now  constituting 
five  States,  after  the  conquest  of  Clark^  was  by  Virginia,  in  1778, 
formed  into  a  county'  under  her  jurisdiction,  called  Illinois.  The 
■ —      ■      '  ■  
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eouuty  feature  was  afterwards  retained  in  all  the  States  carved 
out  of  the  northwestern  territory.  The  county  business  in  Illi- 
nois was  transacted  by  3  commissioners,  in  the  respective  coun- 
ties, who  constituted  a  county  court,  which,  besides  the  manage- 
ment of  county  affairs,  bad  usually  other  jurisdiction  conferr^ 
upon  it,  such  as  that  of  a  justice  of  the  peace  and  probate  busi- 
ness. By  the  constitution  of  1848,  owing  to  the  influence  of  east- 
ern or  New  England  settlers  in  the  northern  portion  of  the  State, 
township  organization  was  authorized,  leaving  it  optional  for  any 
county  to  adopt  or  not  the  law  to  be  enacted.  Our  township  sys- 
tem, however,  is  not  closely  modeled  after  that  of  the  New  Eng- 
land States.  There,  a  representative  is  sent  directly  from  each 
town  to  the  lower  branch  of  the  legislature.  In  New  York,  owing 
to  her  large  extent  of  territory,  this  was  found  to  be  impractica- 
ble, and  a  county  assembly,  denominated  a  board  of  supervisors,* 
composed  of  a  member  from  each  town,  was  there  established. 
This  modified  system  we  have  copied,  almost  exactly,  in  Illinois. 

Townships  are  often  compared  by  writers  to  petty  republics, 
possessing  unlimited  sovereignty  in  matters  of  local  concern ;  and 
boards  of  supervisors  are  popularly  supposed  to  be  vested  with* 
certain  limited  legislative  powers.  But  neither  is  the  case.  Both 
the  county  and  township  boards  are  mere  fiscal  agents.  They^ 
hold  the  purse  strings  of  the  counties;  they  may  contract,  incur 
debts  or  create  liabilities — very  great  powers,  it  is  true— but  they 
cannot  prescribe  or  vary  the  duties,  nor  control  in  any  manner  the 
county  or  township  officers  authorized  by  law.  While  the  county 
court,  consisting  of  three  members,  is  a  smaller,  and,  therefore,  as 
a  rule,  more  manageable  or  controllable  body  by  outside  influ- 
ences, there  is  little  doubt  that  a  board  of  supervisors  is  not  only 
directly  more  exi>ensive.  but  also  that  a  thousand  and  one  petty 
claims  of  every  conceivable  character,  having  often  no  foundation 
in  law  or  justice,  are  constantly  presented,  and,  being  loosely  in- 
vestigated and  tadtiy  allowed,  aggregate  no  insignificant  sum.  A 
board  of  supervisors  also  acts  or  is  controlled  more  by  partisan 
feelings.  There  ought  to  be  uniformity  throughout  the  State  in 
the  management  of  county  affiairs.  No  littie  confusion  seems  to 
pervade  the  laws  at  the  present  time  relating  to  our  two  classes 
of  counties. 

Somestead  Exemption. — ^The  general  assembly,  at  its  session  of 
1851,  first  passed  the  act  to  exempt  homesteads  from  sale  on  exe- 
cutions. This  subject  had  been  brought  before  the  legislature  re- 
peatedly by  Gov.  French  in  his  messages.  The  principle  of  this  be- 
neficent law  was  not  a  new  or  untried  one.  Its  practical  efflBcts 
upon  tiie  social  relations  of  communities  had  been  fuUy  and  suc- 
cessfully tested  in  difierent  States.  The  claims  of  society  in  main- 
taining the  integrity  of  the  family  relation,  which  is  the  founda- 
tion of  all  socie^,  it  was  argued,  were  superior  to  those  of  the  in- 
dividual; that  some  men,  then  as  now,  were  to  be  found  mean 
enough  to  specially  evade  honest  debts,  did  not  argue  that  such  a 
law,  in  the  interests  of  a  higher  duty  from  man  to  man,  would  not 
subserve,  as  a  rule,  a  beneficent  purpose,  by  shielding  the  widow 
and  orphans,  the  aged  and  decrepid,  from  the  cruel  demands  of 
the  Shylocks  of  the  world.  Prior  to  this,  the  exemption  of  certain 
articles  of  personal  property,  which  had  been  the  law  for  a  number 
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of  years,  bad  not  proven  inimical  to  the  tme  interests  of  the  cred- 
itor. For  the  $60  worth  of  property  exempted^  suited  to  the  debt- 
or's condition  or  occupation  in  life,  he  might  select  a  yoke  of  oxen 
for  the  cultivation  of  land,  but  no  land  was  by  the  law  allowed  him 
from  which  to  raise  sometning  wherewith  to  support  his  family  or 
discharge  his  debt. 

The  provisions  of  the  law  (which  was  in  force  up  to  July  1st, 
1872,)  are  too  well  known  to  recapitulate  here.  It  exempted  from 
levy  or  forced  sal&  under  any  process  or  order  of  court,  the  lot  of 
ground  and  the  building  thereon  occupied  as  a  residence  and 
owned  by  the  debtor,  being  a  householder,  and  having  a  family, 
to  the  value  of  tl,000.  The  law  of  1872  raises  this  to  tl,500.  The 
benefit  of  the  act  was  extended  to  the  widow  and  family,  some  or 
one  of  them  continuing  to  occupy  the  homestead  until  the  youngest 
child  should  become  of  age,  or  until  the  death  of  the  widow. 

The  BlooAy  Island  Dike-- A  Speck  of  War. — Owing  to  the  form- 
ation of  sand-bars  in  the  Mississippi  river  opposite  the  lower  part 
of  St.  Louis,  which  it  was  apprehended  would  divert  the  channel 
of  the  river  to  its  left  bank,  and  greatly  injure,  if  not  destroy,  the 
harbor  of  that  city,  the  municipal  authorities  thereof,  to  prevent 
that  threatened  calamity,  passed  an  oitlinance,  February,  1848, 
making  appropriations  to  construct  a  dike  or  dam  across  the  east- 
em  channel  of  the  river,  from  the  foot  of  Bloody  Island  to  the 
Illinois  shore,  to  force  the  main  current  of  the  water  over  to  the 
St.  Louis  side.  This  effort^  made  at  a  great  expense  to  the  treas* 
ury  of  that  city,  was  met  with  determined  opposition  in  Illinois, 
as  defiant  to  the  sovereignty  of  this  State  and  an  infringement 
upon  the  rights  of  our  citizens.  It  was  urged  that  the  work 
would  change  the  channel  in  the  upper  Mississippi  f  that  the  effect 
would  be  to  inundate  the  American  Bottom ;  that  the  river  would 
cut  around  the  dike,  drive  the  full  force  of  its  current  towards 
Gahokia  cre«k,and  destroy  lUinoistown ;  and  that  the  ferry  would 
be  changed  up  the  river  to  the  island,  to  get  to  which  the  company 
would  charge  enormous  tolls  over  the  dike. 

The  work  was  commenced  by  St.  Louis  within  the  rightful  juris- 
diction of  this  State,  without  permission  from  our  legislsture  or 
notice  to  the  governor,  but  solely  with  the  consent  and  approbation 
of  the  proprietors  of  the  island,  and  the  main  shore  opposite,  l  ome 
years  prior,  it  seems,  congress  had  made  appropriations  at  differ- 
ent times  for  the  improvement  of  St.  Louis  harbor,  part  of  which 
had  been  expended  in  the  removal  of  a  sand-bar  at  ^e  south  end 
of  the  harbor.  These  appropriations,  together  with  the  consent 
of  the  owners  of  the  ground  where  the  dike  was  to  be  built,  St. 
Louis  claimed  as  a  sufficient  license  for  her  invasion  of  the  sov- 
ereignly of  niinois  with  this  work.  The  rising  cities  of  Alton  and 
Quincy^  watchful  of  their  rights  and  jealous  of  their  big  commer- 
cial neighbor,  through  their  municipal  boards  passed  resolutions 
expressive  of  their  apprehensions  that  these  improvements  would 
be  attended  with  danger  to  the  navigation  of  the  great  commercial 
highway  of  the  west,  and  prove  detrimental  to  their  interests.  The 
executive  of  the  State  was  callexl  upon  to  inquire  into  the  matter, 
and  to  take  such  steps  as  would  protect  the  sovereignty  of  this 
State  and  the  rights  of  its  citizens.    A  large  number  of  letters 
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fh>m  diiferent  citizens  poured  in  upon  his  excellency  to  the  same 
end. 

Governor  French  thereupon  addressed  a  letter  to  the  mnnicipal 
anthorities  of  St.  Lonis,  recapitulating  the  representations  made 
to  him  as  to  the  threatened  dangers  of  this  work,  urging  them 
to  pause  in  their  manifest  encroachments  upon  the  sovereignty  of 
this  State,  and  the  rights  of  its  citizens,  which,  if  persisted  in, 
would  require  him  to  employ  suitable  means  to  arrest. 

To  this  somewhat  bellicose  document  Mayor  Emm,  of  St.  Louis, 
replied,  claiming  the  general  government  had  some  years  pre- 
viously projected  and  partly  constructed  certain  works  opposite 
the  city,  with  the  view  to  improve  the  navigation  of  the  river,  and 
at  the  same  time  improve  the  harbor  of  St.  Louis  j  that  the  works 
now  being  prosecuted  were  substantially  the  same,  originally  de- 
signed and  in  part  constructed  by  the  XT.  S.;  that  to  the  unex- 
pended balance  of  the  appropriations  by  congress  for  this  purpose, 
St.  Louis  had  likewise  added  moneys  to  further  the  said  object; 
joined  tothis  high  authority  he  plead  also  the  consent  of  the  own- 
ers of  the  ground  where  the  work  was  being  erected,  and  assured 
his  excellency  that  the  contemplated  improvements  would  in  no 
wise  infringe  either  the  sovereignty  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  or  the 
rights  of  any  citizen.  After  alluding  to  the  influences  at  work  to 
creatiC  a  false  impression  upon  the  public  mind,  he  closed,  trusting 
that  no  inconsiderate  steps  would  be  taken  on  the  part  of  the 
authorities  of  Illinois  without  due  deliberation. 

This  answer,  intended  to  disarm  opposition  and  allay  feeling, 
was  not  satisfactory  in  Illinois.  It  was  not  believed  that  the  dike, 
in  any  manner,  entered  into  the  plan  of  improvement  by  the  gen- 
eral government,  but  that  it  was  the  offspring  of  and  solely  pros- 
ecuted by  St  Louis.  Neither  was  it  conceded  that  the  general 
government  had  the  right  to  carty  forward  this  work  withhi  the 
rightful  jurisdiction  of  this  State.  It  was  further  inferred  that 
the  work  was  to  be  vigorously  pushed  forward  by  St.  Louis,  and 
that  the  equivocal  agency  of  the  general  government  was  held  out 
as  a  cloak  to  ward  off  molestation  in  its  prosecution. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  it  was  sought  to  associate  the  general 
government  with  the  project,  the  governor  proposed  to  submit  the 
question  as  an  agreed  case,  to  the  U.  S.  circuit  court,  then  sitting 
at  Springfield,  as  the  speediest  and  most  satisfactory  mode  of  set- 
tling the  controversy.  But  this  proposition  was  declined.  Sub- 
sequently, in  a  letter  to  Gov.  Reynolds,  he  writes  that  there  is  left 
him  but  one  alternative,  either  to  check  the  work  or  have  some 
agreement  that  it  shall  await  the  meeting  of  the  legislature.*  A 
committee  of  the  common  council  of  St.  Louis,  with  power  to  treat, 
visited  Governor  French  at  Springfield.  His  excellency  offered  to 
lay  the  matter  before  the  next  general  assembly,  but  as  that  in- 
volved a  considerable  loss  of  time,  the  commission  was  unwilling 
to  accede  to  it.  The  governor  could  not  grant  permission  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  work.  In  the  meantime  an  injunction,  issuing  from 
the  St.  Clair  circuit  court,  had  been  served  upon  the  contractors. 
But  the  work  was  proceeded  with  in  contempt  of  the  order  of  court. 
The  governor  now  inaugurated  ^'strong  measures  to  cause  the  in- 
junction to  be  respected."    To  this  end,  H.  S.  Cooley  secretary  of 

*  Bee  UUdoIs  State  Kegteter,  July  14, 18A8. 
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State,  was  seut  to  lUinoistowii,  to  investigate  tbe  matter.  He 
learned  that  a  large  number  of  men  were  employed,  tbat  steamers 
towed  stone-laden  barges  from  the  St  Louis  quarryi  and  that  be- 
tween 200  and  300  tons  of  rock  were  deposited  upon  tiie  dike 
every  night,  notwithstanding  the  injunction ;  that  12  feet  of  wall 
was  up,  and  that  in  4  weeks  time  the  whole  line,  from  the  Island 
to  the  main  shore,  would  be  built  above  the  water's  edge.  At 
Belleville  he  found  the  war  feeling  so  strong  that  a  general  disposi- 
tion was  manifest  to  enforce  obedience  to  the  writ  of  ii^nnction. 
The  sheriff  of  St  Clair  county  went  beyond  his  bailiwick  and 
served  the  writ  upon  the  Mayor  in  St  Louis,  who  treated  the  mat- 
ter rather  lightly.  Writs  of  attachment  for  contempt  were  now 
issued  for  the  arrest  of  every  person  found  violating  the  process 
of  the  court  If  these  civil  measures  failed  and  the  sheiiff's  posse 
praved  insufficient,  the  governor  was  determined  to  resort  to  mil- 
itary force,  and  all  the  able-bodied  men  of  St.  Clair  county  ap- 
peared ready  to  back  him  in  the  enforcement  of  the  civil  process. 
It  might  be  inferred  that  war  was  imminent  The  sheriff  ar- 
rested two  of  the  principal  workmen  on  the  dike  and  conveyed 
them  before  Judge  Koerner  to  be  tried  for  contempt  The  press, 
both  of  St  Louis  and  Illinois,  became  violently  iuflamatory,  por- 
traying all  manner  of  dire  results  to  grow  out  of  these  acts,  much 
as  if  an  actual  state  of  war  existed. 

In  the  meantime  the  governor's  envoy  found  in  mingling  with 
the  citizens  of  St  Louis  that  the  people  took  very  little  interest 
in  the  trouble,  and  that  the  city  authorities  had  no  disposition  to 
defy  the  process  of  a  court  of  Illinois;  that  outside  of  the  efforts 
of  the  Wiggins  ferry  company,  which  owned  in  great  part  the 
island,  and  the  contractors,  who  wanted  to  earn  their  money,  very 
little  concern  was  felt  in  the  dike  controversy.  It  wasrepresented 
that  -beyond  a  desire  to  hold  the  city  harmless  in  its  contract, 
(wherefore  no  effort  was  made  to  impede  or  restrain  the  work  of  the 
contractors)  the  authorities  had  no  immediate  interest  in  it  *,  that 
willful  contempt  or  double-dealing  toward  the  authorities  of  Illi- 
nois, while  their  committee  was  on  a  peace  mission  to  the  gover: 
nor,  was  not  designed.  It  was  the  ferry  company,  owning  the 
island,  which  would  monopolize  the  causeway  or  dike  leading  to 
it  from  the  main  shore ;  the  distance  of  its  transit  across  the  river 
would  be  shortened  by  half;  the  "  St  Clair  ferry,"  (partly  owned 
by  the  State),  together  with  Illinoistown,  to  which  it  ran,  would 
by  the  new  ferry  landing  be  thrown  so  far  out  of  the  direct  line 
of  travel  as  to  destroy  lK>th,  and  a  new  town,  (the  present  East 
St.  Louis,)  would  spring  up  on  the  island,  more  convenient  and 
with  shorter  ferryage,  which  would  enable  that  company  to  hold 
the  traveling  public  to  their  own  terms  without  successful  compe- 
tition, and  bid  defiance  to  the  State.  For  these  reasons  the  Wig- 
gins Company  took  a  deep  interest  in  the  successful  accomplish- 
ment of  the  work.* 

The  injunction  suit  came  up  for  hearing  in  September,  before 
Koerner,  then  one  of  the  supreme  judges,  at  Belleville. 
After  elaborate  argument  by  Mayor  Krum  and  Mr.  Blannerhasset 
of  St  Louis,  and  Col.  Bissell,  in  &vor  of  the  work,  and  Messrs. 
Keeting  and  Trumbull  against  it,  the  jurisdiction  of  the  State 

*  See  letters  of  Gon.  Cooley  to  Gov.  French,  niinoii  State  Boglfter,  August  ith  and 
Uth,  1848.  --•         .       • 
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30urt  was  held  to  be  concurrent  with  that  of  the  federal ;  the 
power  of  the  State  to  prohibit  obstructions  being  placed  in  her 
highways  or  the  construction  of  this  dike  in  her  navigable  waters, 
was  equally  clear.  The  bill  and  writ  were  sustained  as  to  Hall, 
Cannon  and  Bennet,  three  contractors  served  with  process  in  St 
Clair  county,  but  as  to  the  city  of  St  Louis,  a  foreign  municipal 
corporation,  and  John  Schreiber,  served  in  St  Louis,  out  of  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  court,  it  was  dismissed.  An  appeal  to  the  su- 
preme court  was  t^en  from  the  decision  dismissing  the  case  as 
to  the  city  of  St  Louis  and  Shreiber.* 

The  dike  had  been  built  up  to  the  water's  level,  and  the  main 
contention  now  was  over  the  attempt  to  build  it  12  feet  higher  and 
level  with  the  shore  for  a  highway,  belonging  to  and  in  the  control 
of  a  private  company,  traversing  the  navigable  waters  of  the 
State.  Another  point  was  the  consequential  impairment  of  the 
St  Clair  ferry  below,  in  which  the  State  had  an  interest  In  de- 
fense, it  was  claimed  that  the  obstructed  channel  never  was  navi- 
gablcL  which  was  the  fact,  except  perhaps  on  occasion  of  ex- 
traorainary  freshets,  and  that  it  had  been  cut  within  20  years 
through  lands  belonging  to  the  old  Wiggins  ferry  company,  which, 
with  St  Louis,  was  making  this  dike,  and  thus  reclaiming  their 
own  land. 

The  legislature,  at  its  session  of  1849,  settled  the  trouble  by  the 
passage  of  resolutions  which  provided  that  the  city  of  St  Louis 
should  file  a  good  and  valid  bond  with  the  secretary  of  state, 
buiding  the  city  to  construct  a  safe  and  commodious  highway 
over  the  dyke;  and  that  the  owners  of  the  property  on  the  island 
and  main  shore  secure  the  undisturbed  right  of  way  to  the  public 
over  it  forever  without  tax  or  toll.  The  right  of  way  was  not  to 
extend  to  chartered  companies  (except  the  St  Clair  ferry)  and 
turnpike  companies.  The  city  of  St  Louis  wa&  also  to  secure  to 
the  St.  Clair  ferry  a  landing  in  the  city,  all  of  which  was  done, 
and  thus  was  the  cloud  of  war  dispelled. 

A  committee  was  also  appointed,  consisting  of  J.  L.  D.  Morri- 
son, (from  the  aggrieved  county),  A.  J.  EtiykendaU  and  Herbert 
Patterson,  to  examine  the  works,  who  reported,  February  1, 1851, 
that  the  dike  was  then  completed,  being  a  solid  stone  ws^  across 
the  chute,  sunk  in  40  feet  of  water,  36  feet  wide  and  elevated  to  a 
level  of  3  feet  above  the  lower  store  doors  on  the  levee  in  St 
Louis,  leaving  the  distance  from  the  island  across  the  river  but 
800  yards.  A  thriving  city  was  predicted,  to  which  at  no  distant 
day  the  workshops,  boatyards  and  manufactories  of  St  Louis 
would  in  a  great  measure  be  transplanted,  and  where  the  tired 
artisan  or  mechanic,  after  his  day's  labor  in  the  city,  would  repose 
in  a  cheaper  and  more  comfortable  home  than  he  could  enjoy  in 
the  crowded  city.  The  result  of  the  building  of  the  dike  has  shown, 
after  a  lapse  of  20  years,  that  stability  has  been  imparted  to  the 
niiuois  shore  of  the  turbulent  river,  tiiat  Bloody  Island  has  been 
permanently  joined  to  the  main  land,  and,  while  much  remains  to  be 
done  to  build  up  a  considerable  city  there,  a  half  score  of  rail- 
roads centre  already  in  East  St  Louis. 

*  See  ft  OUmflOi  808. 
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"  STATB  POLICY.'^ 

Tribute  Levied  upon  IlUnoig  Produce  in  the  8t.  Louis  Marlcet — 
Railroads  Disappoint  Ambitious  ToumSy  <£c. — From  1849  until  the 
special  sessiou  of  February,  1854,  there  prevailed  in  the  legisla- 
tion of  Illinois  what  was  known  as  the  ^^  State  Policy.''  The  ob- 
ject was  to  so  locate  and  fix  the  termini  of  cross  railroads  as  to 
build  up  great  commercial  marts  and  mighty  cities  within  the 
limits  of  this  State ;  and  if  this  did  not  follow,  railroads  should 
not  go  where  they  would  contribute  to  the  commerce  and  wealth 
of  cities  without  the  State.  The  ^^  policy "  was  directed  against 
St.  Louis,  a  foreign  cit;^',  ostensibly  to  favor  our  aspiring  domestic 
cities  falling  within  her  competition,  situate  on  the  hither  bank  of 
the  Father  of  Waters ;  those  on  the  Wabash,  Yinoennes  and 
Terre  Haute  were  also  iucluded. 

The  reasons  urged  in  favor  of  this  policy  were  many  and  novel, 
and  forcible  enough  to  in  a  measure  hold  the  best  interests  of  the 
State  in  thrall  for  a  period  of  six  years.  A  general  railroad  in- 
corporation law  was  opposed  and  defeated,  on  the  grounds  that 
any  railroad  company,  foreign  or  domestic,  could  choose  its  route 
across  the  State  in  any  direction  without  consulting  the  interests 
of  the  section  of  country  through  which  it  passed,  which  was  not 
only  highly  unjust,  but  amounted  to  an  infringement  of  the  right 
of  private  property ;  it  might  bedetiimental,  and  would  certainly 
be  in  bad  faith  to  other  roads  already  built  or  chartered.  K  a 
road  was  built  on  the  line  of  and  in  direct  competition  with  the 
great  public  work  of  the  State,  the  canal,  the  result  would  be  to 
diminish  its  revenue,  injurious  to  the  State,  the  reversioner,  and 
unjust  to  the  bondholders  of  that  work.  It  was  gravely  argued 
that  no  shrewd  capitalist  would  make  an  investment  at  all,  and 
that  all  improvements  of  that  charactermust  be  arrested,  because 
under  a  liberal  general  railroad  incorporation  law  a  ruinous  com- 
I)etition  would  inevitably  grow  up.  It  was  scouted  as  unworthy 
and  insulting  to  our  State  pride  to  contend  that  the  great  cities 
of  the  Mississippi  valley  could  not  be  built  up  in  Illinois.  All  the 
railroads  from  east  to  west,  north  of  tlie  Ohio  river,  seeking  ter- 
mini with  or  beyond  the  Mississippi,  must  pass  over  Illinois  terri- 
tory. Let  but  these  roads  be  compelled,  by  the  statesmanship  of 
Illinois,  to  converge  to  a  point  on  that  river  within  our  bonier^ 
and  capital  would  center  there,  storerooms  and  warehouses  spring 
up,  dealers  and  commission  merchants  would  be  there,  produce 
and  shipping  would  gather  there  whence  to  seek  an  outlet  to  the 
Atlantic  seaboard ;  in  a  word,  a  great  commercial  mart  and  the 
busy  hum  of  a  mighty  city  would  be  there.  While  the  resources 
of  the  State  were  being  developed,  and  property  generally  upon 
the  lines  of  railroads  increased  in  value,  at  the  termini  would  be 
built  up  a  city  %o  rival  in  a  few  years  St.  Louis,  which  paid  one 
third  of  the  revenue  of  Missouri,  with  debt  and  tax-ridden  lUi 
nois  ^ntributing  half  to  her  capital  and  substance,  trade  and 
prosperity. 

.  Again  and  again  were  strenuous  efforts  made  to  pass  an  effi- 
cient general  railroad  incorporation  law  in  accordance  with  the  ex- 
press provision  of  the  constitution :  ^'  The  general  assembly  shaU 
encourage  internal  improvements  by  passing  liberal  general  laws 
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of  incorporation  for  that  purpose;"  and  again  and  again  did  tiie 
people  from  that  portion  of  the  State  whose  nearest,  most  direct 
and  best  market  was  St-  Louis,  petition  the  legislature  to  grant 
charters  for  railroads  across  the  State  from  Vincennes,  Terre  Haute 
and  other  points  on  the  Wabash,  to  terminate  at  a  point  opposite 
St  Louis,  but  were  as  often  refused,  and  bill  after  bill  containing 
such  charters  were  invariably  rejected. 

At  the  close  of  the  winter  session  of  1849  the  members  of  the 
general  assembly,  to  the  number  of  18  or  20,  representing  that 
belt  of  counties  across  the  State  opposite  St.  Louis,  mainly  affected 
by  this  exclusive  polic}',  issued  a  stirring  address  to  their  constit- 
uents and  all  the  section  immediately^  concerned,  setting  forth  that 
justice  bad  been  denied  them  by  the  legislature,  and  strongly  ap- 
pealing to  them  to  send  delegates  to  the  number  of  not  less  than 
ten  from  each  county  to  a  railroad  convention  to  be  held  in  Salem 
in  June,  1849,  to  take  into  consideration  their  grievances,  and 
devise  such  measures  as  might  be  deemed  necessary'  in  the  emer- 
gency to  secure  for  their  section  those  rights  under  the  constitu- 
tion from  which  they  had  been  so  unjusltly  debarred.  To  the  north, 
it  was  charged,  nothing  had  been  refused,  while  to  the  south 
nearly  everything  had  been  denied — but  not  by  northern  votes 
alone ! 

The  convention  met  at  the  appointed  time  and  was  attended  by 
a  large  concourse  of  people;  at  least  4,000  earnest  men  were  assem- 
bled, and  over  1,000  delegates  from  the  counties  aggrieved.  Ex- 
Gov.  Zadock  Casey  presided.  Mr.  Wait,  of  Bond  county,  pre- 
sented an  able  address,  setting  forth  in  apt  language  the  griev- 
ances of  that  belt  of  country  across  the  State  through  which  the 
Ohio  and  Mississippi  railroad  would  run,  pointing  out  the  advan- 
tages of  St  Louis  as  a  market,  and  boldly  declaring  the  interests 
of  that  section  of  the  State  to  be  identical  with  those  of  that  for- 
eign city.  The  exclusive  policy  of  the  legislature  was  rebuked  in 
severe  terms  for  denying  them  the  railroad  charters  which  they 
sought  for  their  section ;  the  governor  was  requested  to  convene 
the  legislature  in  extraordinary'  session,  and  a  general  railroad  in- 
corporation a{^t,  with  liberal  provisions,  was  demanded  froin  it ; 
and  finally  the  people  throughout  the  country  were  recommended 
to  assemble  in  their  home  districts  and  take  steps  to  urge  these 
measures  without  ceasing. 

It  was  generally  supposed  at  this  time  that  the  governor  would 
convene  the  legislature  for  the  purpose  of  electing  a  United  States 
senator  in  place  of  Gen.  Shields,  rejected  by  the  senate  in  March 
previous  for  want  of  eligibility.  As  anticipated,  the  governor,  on 
the  4th  of  September,  issued  his  proclamation  for  a  special  session 
in  October,  1849,  inviting  action  upon  several  subjects,  among 
them  the  establishment  of  a  general  railroad  incorporation  law. 

To  counteract  the  influence  of  the  Salem  convention,  a  ^^State 
policy''  meeting  was  called  at  Hillsboro,  in  Montgomery  county, 
for  the  20th  of  July,  1849,  to  consider  and  take  action  in  reference 
to  railroads  crossing  the  State  east  and  west,  and  terminating  at 
suitable  points  for  building  up  commercial  cities  and  towns  within 
the  borders  of  our  own  State.  The  convention  did  not  meet,  how- 
ever, until  October.  For  the  occasion  an  immense  barbecue  was 
prepared,  and  it  was  said  some  12,000  people  attended.  Many 
public  men  and  politicians  participated  in  the  proceedings,  and 
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much  bombast,  i>ortraying  the  great  question  of  <<State  policy"  w 
glowing  colors,  was  indulged.  Among  tbe  participants  may  be 
noted  tbe  names  of  Joseph  Gillespie,  Kobert  Smith,  Cyrus  Ed- 
wards, A.  N.  Starbird,  W.  Pickering,  Gen.  Thornton,  W.  D,  Lat- 
sbaw,  and  others.  These  names  show  that  the  Alton  interest  was 
largely  represented.  Besolutions  were  adopted  in  favor  of  the 
<^  X>olicy ;"  approving  the  action  of  the  legislature  at  its  last  ses- 
sion in  refusing  charters  to  railroads  leading  to  St.  Louis ;  con- 
demning the  call  of  the  extra  session  of  the  general  assembly  by 
the  governor  for  that  month,  and  asking  its  immediate  adjourn- 
ment after  the  election  of  a  United  States  senator,  without  acting 
u|)on  any  other  question. 

Here  it  may  be  mentionecl  that  the  action  of  the  Missouri  legis- 
lature contributed  not  a  little  to  incense  the  people  of  Illinois 
against  St.  Louis.  That  body  had,  in  the  winter  of  1849,  prece- 
ding, passed  an  act  levying  tribute  upon  all  property  sold  within 
the  limits  of  Missouri,  being  the  growth,  produce  or  manufacture 
of  any  State  other  than  her  sovereign  self.  The  amount  of  sale- 
tax  required  to  be  paid  was  $4  60  on  every  $1,000  worth  of  mer- 
chandize sold^  for  6  months  from  and  at*ter  the  2lBt  of  August, 
1849.  Commission  merchants  in  charging  this  amount  back  to 
their  consignors,  were  required  to  make  out  sworn  returns,  much, 
it  is  presumed,  after  the  manner  of  our  late  govemment  income 
tax.  It  was  estimated  upon  accurate  data,  that  the  commerce  of 
Illinois  alone,  in  the  market  of  St.  Louis,  would  yield,  by  this-sale 
tax,  $150,000  annually  to  the  treasury  of  Missouri.  It  was  a 
scheme  by  which  to  lift  the  burden  of  government  and  taxation 
from  the  people  of  Missouri,  where  it  belonged,  and  impose  it  upon 
the  people  of  Illinois,  Iowa  and  Minnesota.  A  law  so  obnoxious 
to  every  principle  of  justice,  gave  immediate  rise  to  much  dissatis- 
faction and  clamor  among  the  people,  with  severe  denunciation  of 
the  offending  State  by  the  press;  it  is  but  just  to  say,  however, 
that  the  press  of  St.  Louis  also  contemned  the  law  and  its  enac- 
tors, charging  that  the  legislature  of  Missouri,  was  controlled  by 
influences  outside  of  and  antagonistic  to  that  city,  rather  than 
promotive  of  her  interests.  The  law  was  clearly  inimical  to  the 
constitution  of  the  United  States.  Such  a  tux  if  at  all  admissa- 
ble,  congress  alone  has  the  power  to  levy,  on  condition  that  it  be 
made  uniform  throughout  the  United  States.  Subsequently  the 
supreme  court  of  Missouri  set  the  law  aside.  But  it  may  be  well 
imagined  that  it  contributed  not  a  little  in  arousing  feeling  and 
prejudice  among  our  people  and  law-makers  against  St.  Louis. 
The  dike,  too,  afforded  an  opportunity  to  array  prejudice  against 
that  city,  and  neither  was  slowly  taken  advantage  of. 

The  legislature,  at  the  called  session  of  October,  1849,  again  re- 
fused special  charters  to  the  Yincennes  and  St.  Louis  railroad,  a 
general  railroad  incorporation  law  was  however  established,  but 
so  defective  in  its  provisions  that  no  company  could  well  organ- 
ize or  operate  under  it  without  further  legislation.  The  subjoined 
declaration  of  principles  of  State  policy,  drawn  up  by  Wesley 
Sloan,  of  Pope,  the  sage  of  Golconda,  which  passed  the  house, 
2^ov.  3, 1849,  by  43  to  27,  and  the  senate  with  only  2  dissenting 
votes^  illustrates  the  animus  of  the  legislature  upon  the  subject 
of  railroads,  better  than  anything  else: 
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Haolved  Ist.  That  the  geographical  poeition  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  con- 
sidered in  connection  with  the  construction  of  railroads  within  her  lim- 
itSf  is  one  of  the  greatest  natural  advantages  which  she  possesses,  and 
which  under  a  Judicious  system  of  legislative  policy  must  be  very  in- 
strumental in  promoting  her  general  welfare  as  a  State. 

^*2d.  That  the  prosperity  of  a  State  or  nation,  consists  not  only  in  the 
▼irtue  and  intelligence  of  a  brave  and  energetic  people ;  in  the  richness 
of  her  soil  and  mineral  resources,  but  also  in  the  number  and  extent  of 
her  flourishing  towns,  cities  and  villages, 

'*3d.  That  any  internal  improvement,  whether  constructed  under  a 
general  or  special  law,  tending  in  its  operation  to  impede  the  growth 
and  prospects  of  cities,  towns  and  villages,  within  our  own  larders, 
ought  not  to  be  encouraged. 

*'4th.  That  the  construction  which  should  be  given  to  the  6th  section 
of  the  10th  article  of  the  constitution  is,  that  the  general  assembly  shall 
encourage  improvements  that  are  of  an  internal  character  and  advan- 
tage, and  not  such  as  are  mainly  intended  to  promote  external  interests! 

*'5th.  That  a  railroad  commencing  at  our  eastern  boundary,  running 
across  the  State  and  terminating  at  a  point  on  the  Mississippi  river  op- 
posite St.  Louis,  and  also  uniting  with  continous  lines  of  railroads  ex- 
tending eastwardly  through  our  sister  States,  either  to  Cincinnati  or  the 
Atlantic  cities,  would  be  immensely  advantageous  to  St.  Louis,  at  the 
same  time  'that  it  would  impede  the  growth  and  prosperity  of  the 
cities,  towns  and  other  localities  on  the  Illinois  side  of  the  Mississippi 
river,' 

*  *6th.  That  the  connection  of  the  Mississippi  river  by  continuous  lines 
of  railroads  with  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  is  of  vital  importance  to  the 
whole  Union,  and  we  willingly  invite  the  construction  of  railroads  pass- 
ing through  other  States,  to  our  eastern  boundary,  promising  to  g^rant 
to  them  the  right  of  way,  and  reserving  to  ourselves  only  the  privilege 
of  fixing  the  termini;  a  privilege  we  constitutionally  claim,  and  which 
we  are  entitled  to  exercise  by  reason  of  our  geographical  position. 

**7th.  That  the  construction  of  the  great  Central  Railroad  is  a  subject 
of  vast  importance  to  Illinois,  and  all  laws,  having  for  their  object  the 
completion  of  the  same  on  proper  principles,  ought  to  be  encouraged ; 
provided  such  laws  do  not  infiringe  too  much  upon  our  natural  advan- 
tages growing  out  of  the  geographical  position  of  the  State.''* 

The  passage  of  these  resolutions  by  the  very  dexsided  majorities 
we  have  uot^,  was  rather  alarming.  And  now  the  internal  x>oIicy 
of  the  State,  so  emphatically  announced,  was  attacked  without 
gloves  by  the  foreign  press,  and  our  own,  partly,  too.  The  news- 
papers of  St.  Louis  and  Cincinnati,  directly  affected  by  the  refusal 
of  the  legistatare  to  grant  a  charter  to  the  Ohio  &  Mississippi 
Bailroad  Ck)mpany,  were  unsparing  in  their  abuse.  The  State 
policy  was  denounced  as  selfish,  narrow  and  contemptible— 
we  were  i^eenacjting  the  fable  of  the  dog  in  the  manger.  The 
press  of  New  York  chiming  in,  characterized  our  "  State  i)olicy'' 
as  unreasonable,  vain  and  churlish;  we  would  neither  help  the 
parties    affected  by  it,    nor  permit  them  to  help  themselves; 

.  to  the  great  railroads  pushing  their  lines  from  the  Atlantic  cities 
westward,  conferring  permanent  benefit  and  untold  wealth  along 
their  routes,  when  they  arrived  upon  our  eastern  border  we  ex- 
claimed in  the  blindness  of  onr  own  interests,  thus  far  sbalt  thou 
go  and  no  farther,  because  they  Wanted  to  go  to  St  Lonis,  the 

'  CTeat  commercial  centre  on  the  Mississii>pi.  It  was  urged  that 
Illinois  stood  in  the  light  of  her  own  interests ;  that  our  short- 
sighted |K>licy  was  proving  miiions  to  the  south  and  middle  parts 
of  the  State ;  that  it  was  the  Alton  influence,  as  opposed  to  St. 
Louis,  which  had  produceci  the  conflict  between  the  three  sections 

*  See  laws  of  Sp6oial  SeMlon,  184S. 
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of  the  St^ite,  bat  that  after  all  the  north  was  taking  advantage 
of  it,  Qsiug  Alton  to  pull  the  chestnuts  out  of  the  fire  for  Chicago. 

Alton  hail  been  ambitious  of  commercial  distinction  for  many 
years,  always  waiting  Micawber-like  for  some  fortuitous  circum> 
stances,  or  involved  in  some  ingenious  schemes  to  accomplish  this 
grand  object.  But  these,  without  energy,  labor  and  capital  will 
not  alone  succeed  in  building  up  a  great  city.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered by  the  reader  that  the  State  bank  in  1835  was  bankrupted 
within  two  years  after  it  stalled  by  its  efforts  to  supply  the  capi- 
tal to  monopolize  the  lead  mines  of  Galena,  divert  all  the  up-river 
trade  from  St.  Louis,  and  build  up  Alton,  nearly  opposite  the 
mouth  of  the  Missouri,  as  the  emporium  of  the  Mississippi  valley. 
The  completion  of  the  canal,  also,  it  was  fondly  hoped,  would 
eheck  the  prosperity  of  St.  Louis.  Canal  boats,  it  was  maui- 
tained,  might  with  safety  and  expedition  be  towed  down  as  low 
as  Alton,  but  the  increased  difficulties  and  dangers  in  the  current 
of  the  Mississippi,  below  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri,  would  pre* 
vent  their  being  tiiken  to  St.  Louis,  while  freight  could  at  all 
times  be  brought  as  cheaply  from  New  Orleans  to  Alton  as  to  St^ 
Louis. 

Thus  by  the  deceptive  cry  of  this  grand  internal  State  policy, 
and  various  combinations  formed  in  consequence  thereof,  hostile 
legislation  was  evoked  toward  that  part  of  the  State  which  by 
nature  is  not  so  well  adapted  to  the  construction  of  railroads  as 
the  great  prairie  regions  of  the  center  and  north,  and  which  should 
rather  have  received  the  fosteiing  care  of  friendly  legislation  than 
the  blight  of  this  policy,  whose  effects  are  not  entirely  removed  to 
this  day.  The  great  northern  portion  of  the  State,  seeking  an 
outlet  by  railros^s  to  markets  on  the  lake,  and  mainly  within  our 
own  borders,  was  not  inimical  to  the  exclusive  policy ;  but  while 
that  region  was  liberally  rewarded  with  railroad  charters  for  its 
development^  it  was  not  without  aid,  infatuated  let  us  hope,  from 
the  south  to  impose  the  ^'policy''  upon  the  latter. 

Notwithstanding  this  withering  policy,  and  the  just  strictures 
upon  it  by  our  own  and  the  foreign  press,  which  disseminated  a 
knowledge  of  it  far  and  wide ;  and  also  that  the  State  generally 
had  been  greatly  retarded  in  her  onward  career  by  an  enormous 
public  debt,  without  equivalent,  weighing  her  down  like  an  iucu- 
bus,  there  was  not,  as  we  approach  the  close  of  the  decade  termi- 
nating with  1850,  another  State  in  the  Union  increasing  so  rap- 
idly in  population,  wealth  and  resources.  Not  Illinois  alone,  but 
the  entire  northwest  was  settling  up  rapidly.  The  whole  of  this 
vast  wilderness  in  1820,  contained  only  about  850,000  souls,  (being 
less  than  Ilhuois  had  in  1850),  while  now  it  numbered  5,000,000. 
The  action  of  steam  had  cheapened  and  immeasurably  increased 
the  speed  of  transportation  and  immigration.  The  comple- 
tion of  the  canal  had  given  an  impetus  to  the  agricultural 
resources  of  Illinois,  long  needed.  It  had  also  been  indirectly  a 
means  of  wonderfully  improving  her  financial  affairs.  With  the 
advent  of  Gov.  Ford's  administration,  it  was  officially  announced 
that  there  was  not  money  enough  in  the  State  treasury  to  pay 
postage  on  a  letter.  Since  then  the  new  loan  of  $1,600,000  had 
been  made,  with  which  the  canal  had  been  completed,  yielding  now 
an  annual  revenue  in  tolls  of  over  (125,000 ;  canal  lands  worth  half 
million  dollars  had  been  sold^  far  above  the  appraisement ;  3*5th8 
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of  the  1^  mill  tax  authorized  in  1845  now  paid  $12  oat  of  every  $60 
of  annually  accruing  interest }  and  if  the  two  mill  tax  authorized 
by  the  new  constitution  could  have  been  diverted  in  that  way  the 
whole  annual  interest  on  the  internal  improvement  debt  proper 
could  have  been  paid,  Anditin^'s  warrants  were  worth  95  cents 
on  the  dollar.  Such  was  our  improved  condition  at  this  time, 
brought  about  by  a  rigid  economy  in  expenditures,  a  thorough, 
system  of  retrenchment  under  the  new  constitution,  and  a  wise 
administoktion  of  public  affairs  under  Govs.  Ford  and  French. 

And  now  came  in  addition  soch  glad  tidings  which,  but  for 
the  thorough  schooling  in  the  serigid  economies  and  dearly  bought 
experiences,  might  have  sent  us  again  headlong  into  a  wild  course 
of  profligacy  and  schemes  of  infatuation.  This  was  the  maguifi* 
cent  donation  by  congress  of  some  3,000,000  acres  of  land  to  the 
State,  which  secured  the  building  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad : 
also  at  the  same  session,  the  grant  to  the  State  of  all  the  unsolu 
swamp  lands  within  her  limits,  estimated  at  1,500,000  acres ;  and 
what  was  bLso  of  incalculable  benefit  to  many  a  family,  the  act  of 
congress  granting  bounty  land  to  the  brave  men  who  periled  their 
lives  in  the  but  recently  closed  Mexican  war.  With  these  encour- 
aging and  hopeful  aids,  joined  to  an  ever  thronging  emigration 
pouring  in  upon  our  rich  prairies,  'Stifling  legislation  could  no 
longer  retard  our  march  to  empire. 

In  the  fall  of  1850,  a  new  legislature,  fresh  from  anew  people — 
new  in  great  accessions,  and  also  in  tnat  they  had  cast  ofl'  their 
garments  of  despondency,  and  were  full  of  hope — was  elected. 
This  body  met  in  January,  1851,  and  while  it  did  not  inconsider* 
ately  crowd  important  bills  through,  performed  a  great  deal  of 
labor,  giving  life  to  those  measures  which  have  Income  the  in- 
struments of  an  enduring  greatness  to  this  empire  State,  and 
from  which,  with  proper  additions  since,  we  behold  to-day  unfold- 
ing the  full  glor^'  of  a  grand  future.  These  instruments  were 
mainly  important  railroad  charters,  which  in  number  were  even 
then  said  to  mark  up  the  surface  of  the  State  into  a  network  of 
these  improvements. 

The  incubus  of  ''State  policy"  was  not  altogether  shaken  ofi^ 
but  a  good  beginning  was  made  by  granting  a  charter  to  the  Ohio 
and  Mississippi  railroad  company.  Mr.  Douglas,  taking  a  broader 
view  than  the  confines  of  Illinois,  was  prompted  to  address  a  letter 
from  Washington  to  Uri  Manly,  of  Ck>les,  saying  if  he  were  a  leg- 
islator he  would  certainly  grant  a  charter  for  the  proposed  road 
from  niinoistown  to  Terre  Haute,  and  also  to  Yincennes,  and  to 
other  lines  across  the  State  when  any  considerable  portion  of  the 
people  desired  it.  He  would  give  a  preference  to  the  towns  and 
cities  of  Illinois  where  it  could  be  done  without  injury  or  injustice 
to  others,  but  he  would  never  sacrifice  the  great  agricultural  in- 
terests for  the  benefit  of  a  much  smaller  interest  in  the  towns.  The 
country  was  not  made  for  the  towns,  but  the  towns  for  the  con- 
venience of  the  country.*  The  Hon.  Y.  E.  Young,  M.  C,  also 
wrote  to  Mr.  W.  S.  Waite,  of  Bond  county,  that  good  faith  on  the 
part  of  the  legislature  required  them  to  charter  M  cross  railroads 
contemplated,  as  most  probably  the  Illinois  Central  railroad  grant 
of  land  would  not  have  been  obtained  if  the  delegation  in  congress 
had  withheld  the  positive  assurance  that  the  State  would  change 

*  Tide  IlL  Beg.,  Jan.  1851.  = 
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herx>elicy  in  relation  to  cross  roads.  That  snch  assurances  were 
given  was  also  corroborated  by  Mr.  Douglas  and  Col.  W.  H.  Bissell, 
the  latter  writing  that  he  felt  qaito  sure  TOtes  were  obtained  in  that 
way,  and  that  tibe  result  showed  that  they  had  but  very  few  to 
spare  in  the  final  trial.*  Thus  was  the  legislature  induced  to  yield 
and  grant  just  one  cross  road  leading  to  St.  Louis.  But  that  was 
alL 

And  now,  to  illustrate  the  bad  faitii  of  soulless  coriK>rations — 
the  many  disappointments  and  heart-burnings  which  they  have 
caused,  and  the  bitter  curses  they  have  invited  from  rising  towns 
and  ambitious  cities  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
State,  it  may  here  be  mentioned  in  connection  wi^  tiiis  road, 
which  gave  one  of  the  earliest  cases  of  the  kind,  and  whic^,  too, 
will  serve  as  a  type  of  many  others  whose  local  history  cannot 
well  be  obtained,  that,  after  being  a  suppliant  for  years  before  the 
legislature  for  just  the  right  of  way,  and  in  its  obsequiousness  full 
of  the  most  honorable  and  humble  promises,  no  sooner  had  it  ob- 
tained its  charter  than  it  turned  and  violated  them,  becoming  per* 
fecdy  oblivious  to  everything  else  except  what  was  expressed  in 
that  instrument.  Belleville,  at  thatday,  was  an  ambitious  and  flour* 
ishiug  young  city.  In  the  passage  of  the  charter  for  the  Ohio  and 
Mississippi  railroad  company,  it  is  alleged  that  it  was  distinctly 
understood  that  the  interests  of  Belleville  should  not  be  sacrificed, 
and  therefore  the  naming  of  that  place  as  a  point  in  the  charter 
was  magnanimously  omitted.  This  magnanimity  that  corporation 
failed  to  appreciate,  and  grievous  di8apiK>iutment  followed.  Belle- 
ville thereupon  tendered  a  subscription  of  $50,000  on  condition 
that  she  be  made  a  point ;  she  entreated  and  remonstrated,  but  a 
deaf  ear  was  turned  to  all  her  requests.  Belleville  was  left  some 
six  miles  to  the  south.  She  held  an  indignation  meeting  and  de* 
clared  it  inconsistent  with  the  honor,  interests  or  duty  of  any 
citizen  to  participate  in  the  ceremonies  of  breaJting  ground  at  Illi- 
iioistown  for  that  road,  February  8, 1852.  On  that  occasion  was 
presented  the  singular  spectacle  of  Cincinnati,  Yincenues  and  St. 
Louis,  three  foreign  cities,  taking  possession  of  the  soil  of  Illinois 
upon  which  to  inaugurate  a  great  improvement,  without  our  coun- 
tenance or  approbation,  but  we  were  powerless  to  prevent  it. 
Other  places  in  this  State,  similarly  aggrieved  by  otiier  roads,  are 
Uniontown,  Salem,  Charleston,  Shelbyville,  Urbana,  &c.,^  &c 
Verily,  in  our  legislation  upon  the  subject  of  railroads,  and  the 
granting  to  them  of  valuable  franchises,  we  have  gone  from  one 
extreme  to  the  other.  While  our  action  toward  them  in  respect 
of  the  State  policy  was  entirely  too  narrow  and  illiberal,  savoring 
too  much  of  proscription,  when  chartered  privileges  were  ex- 
tended to  them  it  seems  that  the  bars  were  let  clear  down,  and 
we  failed  to  retain  any  sufficient  control  over  them.  These,  to-day, 
giant  foreign  corporations,  some  of  whom  erst  begged  in  a  most 
suppliant  manner  of  this  sovereign  State  merely  for  tiie  right  of 
way,  now  set  up  tiieir  vested  rights  and  defy  not  only  legislative 
but  constitutional  control. 

The  '^State  policy"  maintained  its  supremacy  longer  with  regard 
to  the  Atlantic  and  Mississippi  railroad,  known  aa  the  ^^  Brough  ^ 
road,  from  Terre  Haute  via  Yandalia  to  St.  Louis  direct,  than  any 
otlier.    This  road  was  regarded  as  in  direct  conflict  with  tbe  Alton 

*  Ibid 
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interest,  and  a  minoiiB  competition  to  the  Terre  Haute  and  Alton 
load,  then  building.  Ck)l.  John  Brough,  a  leading  public  citizen 
of  Indiana,  "was  at  its  head,  and  showed  much  determination  to 
accomplish  it  When  he  was  denied  a  special  charter  by  the  leg- 
islature of  1851,  a  company  was  organized  under  the  general  laws 
of  1849 ;  subscription  books  to  the  capital  stock  were  opened  in 
New  York  city,  capital  $2,000,000,  shares  $50  each ;  $470,000  were 
speedily  subscribed,  and  Col.  Brough,  tlie  president,  issued  his 
bulletin,  announcing  his  intention  to  build  a  road  from  Terre 
Haute  to  Bt  Louis,  not  only  without,  but  against,  legislation.  The 
idea  that  St.  Louis  should  have  two  railroad  highways  across  the 
State  of  Illinois  was  simply  monstrous  to  Alton.  An  Alton  news- 
paper of  November,  1852,  says : 

"At  the  dose  of  the  last  session  of  our  legislature  we  expressed  the 
opinion  that  Col.  John  Brough,  of  Indiana,  would  be  satisfieU  with  the 
explicit  reftisal  of  our  State  to  grant  a  charter  of  incorporation  to  his  pet 
project  *  *  and  that  he  would  abide  by  the  several  times  repeated  de- 
cision. The  citizens  of  Illinois  had  reason  to  suppose  that  they  were 
rid,  for  all  time  to  come,  of  this  pretended  friend,  but  real  enemy,  to  their 
best  interests.  It  seems,  however,  that  this  valiant  Indiana  colonel  is 
determined,  notwithstanding  his  former  repulses,  to  continue  his  unsoli- 
cited and  ofllcioas  intermeddling  with  the  domestic  policy  of  this  State." 

But  it  was  found  impracticable  to  build  the  road  under  the  law 
of  1849,  and  application  was  again  made  to  the  general  assembly 
of  1853  for  a  special  charter.  Col.  Bi*ough  was  personally  pres- 
ent and  labored  earnestly  to  succeed,  but  the  State  policy  party, 
after  strenuous  opposition,  led  by  Messrs.  Wynu,  Euykendal  ana 
others,  were  again  enabled  to  defeat  the  bill.  Another  bill  look- 
ing to  the  accomplishment  of  the  same  results,  i>erhaps,  was  for  a 
charter  of  the  Terre  Haute  and  Vandalia  railroad,  but  the  jeal- 
ous and  watchfol  State  x>olicy  party,  regarding  tiiis  as  a  piece- 
meal resurrection  of  the  "  Brough  road,"  promptly  defeated  it. 
The  extension  of  the  Belleville  and  Illinoistown  charter  eastward 
across  the  State,  the  Terre  Haute  and  Marshall  branch,  and  sev- 
eral others,  which  looked  to  approach  the  Mississippi  at  St.  Louis^ 
all  met  with  signal  defeat.  The  triumph  of  the  State  policy  party 
was  complete,  and  the  press  in  its  interest  boldly  proclaimed  that 
it  had  waxed  stronger  than  ever. 

About  this  time,  too,  Chicago  was  greatly  exercised  over  the  Joliet 
Cut-off  grievance,  a  road  which  would  save  to  the  public  from  the 
east,  west  or  south — not  desiring  to  makethe  detour  to  Chicago — 
'  60  miles  in  transportation  or  travel,  going  and  coming.  Yet  Chi- 
cago, for  some  fancied  benefit,  was  anxious  that  that  circuit  should 
be  maintained  and  enforced,  nolem  volens,  upon  all  freight  and 
passenger  tranBX)ortation.  It  is  but  just  to  say,  however,  that  in 
tliis  there  was  not  entire  unanimity.  Notably  the  Chicago  Demo- 
erat  became  all  at  once  the  most  ardent  advocate  of  State  policy, 
and  strongly  urged  this  enforced  deviation  upon  the  public,  de- 
nouncing Joliet  and  her  citizens  prominently  connected  with  the 
steps  taken  to  build  a  short  railroad  directly  east,  in  unmeasured 
terms  of  abuse. 

It  was  at  the  session  of  1853,  that  Joseph  Gillespie,  champion 
of  the  Alton  interest,  introduced  into  the  senate  a  bill  by  which 
all  these  existing  chartered  railroad  corporations  were  to  be 
protected  for  ten  years  against  the  building  of  any  competing 
roads  within  25  miles  distance,  unless  existing  corporations  first 
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consented  thereto.  This  amazing  projiosition  was  a  fit  climax  to 
all  the  monstrous,  absurd  and  pernicious  schemes  of  the  State 
policy  party.  While  many  of  the  other  States  of  the  Union,  ani« 
mated  by  a  noble  spirit  of  enterprise,  were  removing  legal  ob- 
structions and  instead  adopting  broad  and  liberal  railroad  incor- 
poration laws,  throwing  wide  open  their  borders,  and  inviting 
capital  from  abroad  to  build  railroads  and  create  competition 
wherever  it  inclined,  it  was  cooly  proposed  in  the  great  State 
of  Illinois,  which  needed  development  very  badly,  to  draw  a  cor- 
don of  exdusiveuess  around  her  borders,  and  within  to  combine 
with  soulless  corporations  in  the  monopoly  of  all  improvements, 
and  hand  over  to  them,  bound  by  the  strong  chords  of  the  law. 
the  people  of  the  State  to  be  fleeced  without  stint.  The  bill 
failed  to  become  a  law. 

The  Salem  railroad  convention  of  1849  having  ultimately  proved 
successful  in  obtaining  a  charter  for  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  rail- 
road, another  convention  now  met  at  the  same  place,  Nov.  25, 1853, 
to  urge  upon  the  governor  the  calling  together  of  the  general  as- 
sembly in  extraordinary  session.  The  counties  of  Clark,  Cum- 
berland, Effingham,  Crawford,  Fayette,  Jasper,  Edwards,  Bond, 
St.  Clair,  Jackson,  Monroe,  Williamson,  Randolph,  Clin- 
ton, Jefferson,  Perry,  Marion,  Clay,  some  19,  all  south  of  the 
Terre  Haute  and  Alton  railroad,  whose  best  and  most  accessable 
market  would  be  St.  Louis,  were  ably  represenied  by  their  most 
public  spirited  and  enterprising  men.  The  Hon.  Zadock  Casey 
was  unanimously  chosen  chairman.  A  committee  was  appointed 
of  which  the  Hon.  Sidney  Breese  was  chairman,  to  draft  an  ad- 
dress, setting  forth  their  grievances  and  urging  the  governor  to 
convene  the  legislature.  Action  upon  seven  measures  was  de- 
manded, but  the  railroad  grievance  was  the  main  one.  The  com« 
mittee  say: 

**The  specfaTkcts  and  the  general  law,  so-called,  for  railroad  Incorno- 
ratlon  demand  action  that  would  alone  justlfv  an  extra  session.  Ke« 
strictions  upon  the  accomplishment  of  useful  enterprises  might  be  re* 
moved  by  an  act  of  ten  lines,  opening  tlie  way  to  immediate  construc- 
tion of  works  that  would  bring  in  capital  from  abroad  and  enhance  the 
value  of  real  estate  to  the  amount  of  several  millions  of  dollars.  That 
Southern  Illinois  has  a  peculiar  interest  In  this  important  measure,  she 
has  no  disposition  to  deny.  Look  at  the  single  fact  that  in  the  vast  and 
increasing  railroad  enterprises,  which  Is  giving  new  life  to  the  State,  and 
which  already  exceed  2,000  miles  in  extent,  less  than  800  are  permitted 
to  Bouthem  Illinois." 

A  committee  of  some  20  was  appointed  to  present  the  address 
in  person  to  the  governor.  It  had  the  desired  effect.  The  governor 
issued  his  proclamation,  convening  the  legislature  in  Feb.,  1854. 

This  special  session  was  a  very  busy,  and  in  many  respects,  a 
most  important  one  for  the  State.  But  we  now  can  only  notice 
the  subject  in  hand.  The  State  policy  was  narrowed  down  to  the 
one  object  of  again  defeating  the  ^'  Brough  road,"  for  which  pur- 
pose a  great  effort  was  made,  aided  by  foreign  lobbyists  interested 
in  the  Terre  Haute  and  Alton  road.  But  their  efforts  failed ;  the 
liberal  policy  triumphed,  the  charter  ^^recognizing  and  authorizing 
the  construction  of  the  Mississippi  and  Atlantic  railroad"  passed 
in  both  houses  by  decisive  majorities.  Exit  ^^State  policy" — a 
policy  which  has  done  much  to  hinder  and  retard  the  growth  and 
development  of  the  southern  portion  of  the  State,  and  whoSQ 
blight  has  lingered  more  or  less  to  this  day. 


Chapter  XL  VI. 
THE  ILLINOIS  CENTRAL  EAILROAD. 
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Note :  Jealousy  of  Politicians  on  Account  of  its  Ohry — Corres- 
pondence of  Messrs,  Breese  and  Douglas, 
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The  subject  of  this  chapter  marks  an  era  in  the  progress  of  the 
State.  The  grand  scheme  of  connecting,  by  means  of  iron  bands 
of  commerce,  LaAce  Michigan  w^th  the  great  watery  highway  of 
the  Mississippi  Valley  at  the  confluence  of  the  Ohio,  had  long 
been  a  desideratum  with  our  people.  It  had  constituted  part  of 
the  State  internal  improvement  system  of  1837,  and  some  work  on 
the  line  was  actually  done,  but  was  abandoned  with  the  gen- 
eral collapse  of  that  system.  The  Central  Bailroad,  from  the 
southern  terminus  of  the  canal  to  Cairo,  was  subsequently  revived 
by  legislation,  procured  by  scheming  brains  with  an  eye  to  the 
future,  but  the  whole  subject  lacked  vitality  until  the  passage  of 
the  act  of  congress  of  September,  1850,  granting  to  the  State  a 
munificent  donation  of  near  3,000,000  acres  of  land  tlirough  the 
heart  of  Illinois  in  aid  of  its  completion.  This  noble  tribute  by 
the  nation  had  its  birth  simultaneously  with  and  amidst  the 
throes  of  the  great  adjustment  measures  of  1850,  which,  during 
that  long  and  extraordinary  session  of  Congress,  shook  the  Union 
from  center  to  circumference.  Twice  before  had  a  similar  bill 
passed  the  senate,  and  twice  had  it  failed  in  the  house,  but  now  it 
was  a  law,  and  the  State  possessed  the  means  to  complete  the 
gre^t  work.  The  final  passage  of  the  measure  was  hailed  with 
demonstrations  of  great  joy  by  the  people  and  press  of  our  State.* 
Illinois  internal  improvement  bonds  made  a  bound  forward  of  10 
per  cent,  in  the  New  York  market.  At  this  time  the  amount  of 
railroad  completed  in  the  State  consisted  of  a  section  of  the 
Northern  Cross  Bailroad,  from  Meredosia  and  Naples,  on  the  Illi- 
nois river,  to  Springfield  f  the  Chicago  &  Galena,  from  the  former 
city  as  far  as  Elgin ;  and  a  6  mile  coal  track  across  the  American 
bottom  from  opposite  St.  Louis  to  the  mines  in  the  bluils. 

*Af ter  the  a4ioanimeiit  of  oonirretm  Senators  Doufflas  and  Shields,  on  their  return 
borne,  were  tendered  a  public  dinner  at  Chicago  in  honor  of  the  occasion,  but  for  rea-* 
sons  of  delicacy  they  declined  becoming  the  exclusive  recipients  of  sucn  attentionSi 
awarding  to  their  colleagues  of  the  house— where  the  final  battle  was  fought  ana 
won->M essra.  McClernand,  Harris,  Wentworth,  Young,  Richardson.  BIsseU  and  Baker, 
the  principal  merit  of  Its  passage.  The  honors  for  the  success  of  the  measure  were  • 
fruitful  source  of  Jealousy  among  our  public  men« 
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The  act  granted  the  right  of  way  for  the  railroad  through  the 
public  lands  of  the  width  of  200  feet,  from  the  southern  terminus 
of  the  Illinois  and  Michigan  Canal  to  a  point  at  or  near  the 
junction  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  rivers,  and  for  branches  to 
Chicago  and  Galena;  also  the  privilege  to  take  from  them  mate- 
rials of  earth,  stone  and  timber  for  its  construction.  But  the 
main  grant  to  the  State  was  the  alternate  sections  of  land  desig- 
nated by  even  numbers  for  6  sections  deep  on  each  side  of  its 
trunk  and  branches ;  for  the  lands  sold  or  pre-empted  within  thifl 
12  mile  belt  or  area,  enough  might  be  selected  from  even  num- 
bered sections  to  the  distance  of  15  miles  on  either  side  of  the 
tradks  equal  in  quantity  to  them.  The  construction  of  the  road  was 
to  be  simultaneously  commenced  at  its  northern  and  southern 
termini,  and  when  completed  the  branched  were  to  be  constructed. 
It  was  to  be  completed  within  ten  years,  in  default  of  which  the 
unsold  lands  were  to  revert  to  the  United  States,  and  for 
those  sold  the  State  was  to  po^y  the  government  price. 
The  minimum  price  of  the  alternate  or  odd  numbered  sections  of 
the  government  laud  was  raised  from  $1  25  to  $2  50  per  acre. 
WhUe  the  public  lands  were  thus  by  the  prospect  of  the  building 
of  this  road  rendered  more  saleable  at  double  price,  it  followed 
that  the  general  government  not  only  lost  nothing  in  dollars 
and  cents,  but  in  point  of  time  was  actually  the  gainer  by  this 
splendid  gift.  The  land  was  taken  out  of  market  for  two  years, 
and  when  restored,  in  the  fall  of  1852,  it  in  fact  brought  an  aver- 
age of  $5  per  acre.  The  grant  was  subject  to  the  disposal  of  the 
legislature  for  the  purpose  specified,  and  the  road  and  branches 
were  to  be  and  remain  a  public  highway  for  the  use  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States,  free  from  all  tolls  or  other  charges 
for  the  transportation  of  any  troops,  munitions  or  other  property 
of  the  general  government.  This,  provision,  had  it  applied  to 
the  rolling  stock  as  well  as  the  use  of  the  rails,  would  doubtless 
have  saved  the  general  government  during  the  rebellion  many 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars ;  but  it  has  been  construed  ad- 
versely to  the  rights  of  the  government  in  this  particular.  For 
the  purpose  of  continuing  the  road  south  to  Mobile,  all  the  rights, 
privilege*  and  liabilities,  with  regard  to  the  grant  of  the  public 
lands  and  in  every  respect  as  conferred  on  this  State,  were  ex- 
tended to  Alabama  and  Mississippi.  Such  is  a  synopsis  of  the 
imi)ortant  provisions  contained  in  this,  the  first  land  subsidy'  made 
by  congress  in  aid  of  railroads,  latterly  so  lamentably  frequent 
as  to  well  nigh  despoil  the  country  of  its  public  domain. 

Upon  the  passage  of  the  bill,  Mr.  Douglas  immediately  pre- 
pared a  petition,  sign^by  the  congressional  delegations  of  all  the 
States  along  the  route  of  the  road  from  Mobile  north,  describ- 
ing the  probable  location  of  the  road  and  its  branches  through  Illi- 
nois, and  requesting  the  president  to  order  the  suspension  of  land 
sales  along  the  lines  designated,  which  was  immediately  done.* 

The  act  of  congress  threw  upon  the  legislature  of  Illinois  the 
entire  duty  of  making  a  prudent,  wise  and  satisfactory  disposi- 

-—  --  ■   ■ ■  '■   

*At  the  tame  sessioD  ooDgreM  passed  an  act  grrantlnir  to  the  State  of  Akansas  the 
swamp  and  overflowed  lands  unfit  for  cultivation,  andi  remainlnfir  unsold  within  her 
borders,  the  benefits  whereof  were  extended  by  section  4  to  each  of  the  other  States 
In  which  there  mlffht  be  such  landssituated .  Bv  this  act  the  State  of  Illinois  reoei ved 
1,600,000  acres  more.  These  lands  were  subsequently  turned  over  to  the  respective 
counties  where  located,  with  the  condition  that  they  be  drained,  and  for  school  pur- 
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tion  of  the  magnificent  grant.  The  point  of  departure  of  the  Chi- 
cago branch  from  the  main  trunk  was  not  fixed  by  the  act,  and  this 
delicate  duty  the  legislature,  it  was  generally  expected,  would  take 
in  hand.  Before  the  meeting  of  that  body,  in  January,  1851,  much 
contention  pervaded  the  press  of  the  State  regarding  the  location 
of  tiie  main  trunk,  and  particularly  the  routes  of  the  branches. 
Many  worthy  and  ambitious  towns  were  arrayed  against  each 
other.  The  LaSalle  interest  wanted  the  Chicago  bi-anch  taken 
off  at  that  point.  Bloomington,  looking  to  a  continuation  of  the 
Alton  &  Sangamon  road  (now  the  Chicago,  Alton  &  St  Louis)  to 
that  place,  wanted  the  Chicago  branch  to  connect  her  with  the 
lake.  Shelbyville,  which  was  a  point  on  the  old  line  of  the  Illi- 
nois Central,  not  dreaming  but  that  she  would  have  the  main 
trunk,  was  grasping  for  the  departure  thence  of  the  Chicago 
branch  also,  and  lost  both.  Another  route,  which  ought  to  have 
commanded  great  strength,  was  proposed  on  the  most  direct  line 
from  Cairo,  making  the  point  of  connection  with  the  main  trunk 
in  Pulaski  county,  and  taking  off  the  Galena  branch  at  Mt. 
Yemon,  thence  through  Carlyle,  Greenville,  Hillsboro,  Spring- 
field, Peoria,  Galena  and  on  to  I>ubuque.  But  of  course  it  was 
to  the  interest  of  any  company  to  make  the  location  where  there 
was  the  largest  amount  of  vacant  laud  that  could  be  brought 
within  the  iMdlt  of  15  miles  on  either  side  of  the  road.  And  Uiis 
proved  the  controlling  influence  ultimately,  both  in  the  location 
of  the  main  stem  and  the  branches. 

The  disastrous  failure  of  ouly  a  dozen  short  years  before,  as  con- 
nected with  the  Utopia  of  the  internal  improvement  system  by  the 
State,  was  not  forgotten ;  and  now  when  the  means  of  achieving 
great  good  for  developing  the  State  were  in  hand,  the  stump  and 
press  teemed  with  advice  as  to  the  best  mode  of  disposing  of  the 
grant  of  land,  which,  it  may  be  added,  was  seldom  free  from  bias 
or  a  look  to  local  advantages.  Smarms  of  land  speculators  and 
town  site  owners,  it  was  anticipated,  would  infest  the  lobby  at  the 
next  session  of  tiie  legislature.  The  people  were  very  proi>erly  ad- 
vised that  to  guard  against  the  influences  and  intrigues  of  these 
sharks  they^must  select  their  best  and  ablest  men  to  represent 
them. 

The  JSolbrook  Chartert. — One  of  the  phantoms  which  loomed 
into  public  recognition,  casting  its  shadow  across  the  path  of  bright 
promise  for  the  State,  was  what  was  known  as  the  ^^Holbrook 
Charters,"  whose  incorporators,  it  was  feared,  would  step  in  and 
swallow  up  the  congressional  grant  of  land  under  the  broad  terms 
of  their  franchises. 

The  Cairo  City  and  Canal  Company  was  originally  incorporated 
for  the  purpose  of  constructing  dikes,  levees  or  embankments  to 
secure  and  preserve  Cairo  city  and  adjacent  lands  against  the 
freshets  of  the  rivers.  The  cutting  of  a  canal  to  unite  the  Missis- 
sippi with  the  Ohio  through  Cash  river,  was  also  authorized.  In 
the  fall  of  1835  the  Hon.  Sydney  Breese,  through  a  well-considered 
published  letter,  had  first  calleid  attention  to  the  plan  of  a  central 
railroad,  oonnectingthe  southern  terminus  of  the  Ulinois  and  Mich- 
igan canal  at  Peru  with  the  confluence  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi 
rivers  at  Cairo.  An  effort  was  made  at  the  special  session  of 
1835-6  to  unite  this  project  with  the  canal,  for  which  an  appropri- 
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atiou  of  $500,000  was  then  granted.  This  failing,  a  charter  for  the 
railroad  was  granted,  supplementing  this  project  with  the  Cairo 
City  Company,  the  corporators  being  Darias  B.  Holbrook,  (who 
was  also  the  president  of  the  company,)  Miles  A.  Oilbert,  John  S. 
Hacker,  Alexander  M.  Jenkins,  Anthony  Olney  and  William  M. 
Walker.  Application  was  then  first  made  to  congress  for  aid  by 
pre-emption.  One  year  later  the  State  entered  upon  the  great  in- 
ternal improvement  system,  and,  unwilling  to  brook  a  rival,  ap- 
plied to  the  Cairo  company  to  surrender  the  charter  for  the  build- 
ing of  this  railroad  through  the  centre  of  the  State,  which  was 
complied  with  on  condition  that  the  State  build  the  road  on  a 
route  leading  from  Cairo  through  Vaudalia,  Sbelbyville,  Decatur, 
Bloomington,  Peru,  and  via  Dixon  to  Galena.  The  State  expended 
more  than  a  million  dollars,  it  is  said,  on  this  route  before  the 
''grand  system"  collapsed  in  1840.  Subsequently,  by  act  of  March 
6, 1843,  the  road,  in  the  condition  that  it  was  abandoned,  was  re- 
stored to  the  Cairo  company  under  the  title  of  the  Great  Western 
Railway  Company,  with  the  power  to  construct  the  road  from 
Cairo  via  the  places  named,  to  a  point  at  or  near  the  south- 
em  terminus  of  the  Illinois  and  Michigan  canal,  in  such  manner 
as  they  might  deem  most  expedient.  The  Cairo  Company  was 
vested  with  the  title  and  effects  of  the  old  Central  railroad.  All 
the  usual  franchises  were  granted  to  the  Great  Western  Company 
as  part  of  the  Cairo  Company,  and  in  section  18  it  was  added  that 
''  all  lands  that  may  come  into  the  possession  of  said  company, 
whether  by  donation  or  purchase,''  were  pledged  and  mortgaged 
in  advance  as  security  for  the  payment  of  the  bonds  and  obliga- 
tions of  the  company  authorized  to  be  issued  and  contracted  under 
the  provisions  of  the  charter.  By  act  of  March  3, 1845,  the  charter 
of  this  Great  Western  Bailroad  Company  was  repealed ;  but  by 
act  of  February  10, 1849,  it  was  revived  for  the  benefit  of  the  Cairo 
City  and  Canal  Company,  witli  the  addition  of  some  30  names  as 
incorporators,  taken  from  all  parts  of  the  State,  many  of  whom 
were  well-known  politicians.  The  company  thus  revived  was  au- 
thorized in  the  construction  of  the  Central  Eailroad  to  extend  it 
on  from  the  southern  terminus  of  the  canal — LaSalle — ^to  Chicago 
<4n  strict  conformity  to  ail  obligations,  restrictions,  powers  and 
privileges  of  the  act  of  1843."  The  governor  was  empowered  to 
hold  in  trust  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  said  company  whatever 
lands  might  be  donated  to  the  State  by  the  general  government^ 
to  aid  in  the  completion  of  the  Central  or  Great  Western  Bailway^ 
subject  to  theconditions  and  provisionsof  the  bill  (then  pending  be- 
fore congress  and  expected  to  become  a  law,)  granting  the  sul^idy 
of  3,000,000  acres  of  land.  The  company  was  further  authorized 
to  receive,  hold  and  dispose  of  any  and  all  lands  secured  to  it  by 
donation,  pre-emption  or  otherwise.  There  were  other  details  of 
minor  importance,  but  these  sufficiently  indicate  the  nice  scheme 
entertained  by  the  long-headed  speculators. 

But  Douglas,  though  absent  at  Washington,  was  not  to  be 
hoo<lwinked  by  these  schemes  against  the  best  interests  of 
the  State.  At  the  special  session  of  the  legislature  in  the  au- 
tumn of  1849,  in  his  able  speech  delivered  to  that  body,  Octob^ 
23d,  he  demonstrated  that  a  fraud  had  been  practiced  upon  it  the 
winter  preceding  in  procuring  from  it  this  charter  j  and  that  had 
the  bill  in  congress  donating  this  land  met  with  no  delay  on  this 
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account,  this  vast  property  wonld  have  gone  into  the  hands  of 
Holbrook  &  Ck>.,  to  enrich  these  scheming  corporators,  with  little 
assnrance,  as  they  represented  no  wealth,  that  the  road  would 
ever  be  built.  Congress  had  ^  insuperable  objection  to  making 
the  grant  for  the  benAt  of  a  private  corporation.  The  connection 
of  these  Holbrook  companies  with  the  Central  railroad,  in  the  es- 
timation of  congress,  presented  an  impassible  barrier  to  the  grant. 
But  this  legislature,  which  had  granted  the  cJbarter,  refused  to  re- 
peal it 

To  obviate  the  difficulty,  Mr.  Holbrook,  president  of  the  com- 
panies, who  ardently  sought  the  success  of  the  road,  executed  a 
promise  of  release  to  the  governor,  December  15th,  1849,  a  dupli- 
cate of  which  was  transmitted  to  Mr.  Douglas  at  Washington. 
'But  the  senator  did  not  regard  this  release  as  valid  or  binding  upon 
the  company,  because  it  was  without  the  sanction  or  authority  of 
the  stockholders,  or  even  the  board  of  directors.  While  he  did 
not  impute  any  such  motive,  the  company,  he  believed,  was  still 
in  the  condition  which  would  enable  it  to  take  all  the  lands 
granted,  divide  them  among  its  stockholders,  and  retain  its  char- 
tered privileges  without  building  the  road.  He  was  unwilling  to 
give  bis  approval  to  any  arrangement  by  which  the  State  could 
possibly  be  deprived  of  any  of  the  benefits  resulting  from  the  ex- 
pected grant.  For  the  protection  of  the  State,  and  as  an  assure 
ance  to  congress,  the  execution  of  a  fall  and  complete  release  of 
all  rights  and  privileges,  and  a  surrender  of  the  charters,  and  all 
acts  or  parcels  of  acts  supplemental  or  amendatory  thereof,  or 
relating  in  any  wise  to  the  Central  railroad,  so  as  to  leave  the 
State,  through  its  legislature,  free  to  make  such  disposition  of  the 
lands,  and  such  arrangement  for  the  construction  of  the  road  as 
might  be  deemed  best,  was  demanded.  These  requirement^^  were 
deemed  not  unreasonable  by  the  agents  of  the  company  at  Wash- 
ington, the  Hon.  John  A.  Bockwell,  of  Connecticut,  and  Mr.  O. 
W.  Billings,  and  a  few  days  after  a  release,  in  duplicate,  was  exe- 
cuted in  Kew  York,  one  copy  of  which  was  forwarded  to  the 
governor  of  Illinois,  and  one  retained  by  Mr.  Douglas,  to  be  used, 
if  necessaiy,  in  congress,  containing  these  conditions : 

*'lst.  That  the  legislature  of  said  State  shall,  within  the  period  of  ten 
YEARS  from  the  Ist  of  January,  1850,  construct  and  finally  complete,  or 
cause  to  be  constructed  and  completed,  a  railroad  from  Cairo  to  Chicago,- 
and  that  the  southern  terminus  ot  said  road  shall  be  the  city  of  Cairo. 
2d.  That  the  legislature  of  said  State  shall,  during  its  next  session,  elect 
whether  to  accept  or  decline  this  release  upon  the  conditions  herein 
stated.  8d.  That  until  said  State,  through  their  legislature,  shall  have 
made  their  election,  this  company  may  with  tke  approbation  of  tht  govtmor  of 
Hu  State,  proceed  in  the  construction  of  said  road,  and  if  said  charter 
shall  be  released  as  aforesaid  to  said  State  of  Illinois,  the  said  State  shall, 
within  one  year  from  the  time  of  said  election,  refund  to  this  company 
the  amount  which  between  that  period  and  the  present  time,  shall  nave 
been  expended  in  the  construction  of  said  road,  with  6  per  cent,  interest 
thereon,  and  shall  assume  all  bona  fitU  contracts  hermfter  made  by  this 
company  in  the  construction  of  the  same,  which  shall  have  been  previ- 
ously approved  by  the  governor  of  said  State." 

Kothwithstanding  this  release,  after  the  passage  of  the  bill 
granting  the  land  by  congress,  there  was  a  doubt  in  the  minds  of 
the  people  of  Illinois,  which  was  freely  canvassed  pending  the 
election  of  the  legislature,  which  was  to  dispose  of  the  splendid 
donation  to  the  l^st  interests  of  the  State,  regardless  of  local  con- 
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Biderations  or  sectional  desires,  that  the  Cairo  company,  throngh 
its  president^  could  and  would  repudiate  the  relinquishment  of  its 
charters,  or  use  some  expedient  to  induce  the  general  assembly 
to  fail  in  accepting  it  according  to  its  2d  stipulation,  which  would 
enable  that  concern  to  resume  its  former  position  and  grasp  the 
large  grant  of  land  under  the  provisions  of  its  charter  of  1849. 
The  following  curious  letter,  over  the  name  of  the  president  of  the 
company,  which  appeared  in  the  Illinois  Advocate  at  Lebanon, 
and  floated  about  considerably  in  the  public  press  of  the  day, 
seems  to  evince  a  desire  to  hold  on,  and  it  doubtless  gave  color  to 
the  public  apprehensions : 

''New  York,  Sept.  25, 1860. 

''IJon.  S.  0.  Smilh: 

'*Deab  Sib:  I  can  truly  say  that  I  am  under  obligations  to  those  who 
with  Gov.  Casey  prevented  the  repeal  of  the  charter  of  the  Great  West- 
ern Railway  Company.  It  was  granted  in  good  faith  and  under  no 
other  that  the  State  can  now  grant.  I  am  happy  to  say  that  when  lex- 
plained  the  bill  to  Judge  Douglas,  and  that  my  object  was  to  have  the 
road  made  for  the  best  interest  of  the  whole  State,  I  would  return  the 
charier  rather  than  have  any  opposition  from  the  State,  he  was  satisfied; 
and  the  consequence  has  been  that  we  have  worked  together  at  Wash- 
ington this  winter,  and  have  obtained  the  grant  of  land  from  congress 
toward  making  the  road.  We  are  now  sure  that  the  road  fh>m  Cairo  to 
Peru,  Galena  and  Chicago  will  be  built.  I  am  now  organizing  the  com- 
pany to  commence  the  work  this  &11,  and  put  a  large  part  of  the  road 
under  contract  as  early  as  possible.  We  shall  make  the  road  on  the  old 
line  of  the  Central  route,  through  Vaudalia,  Shelby  ville,  Decatur  and 
BIoomiugtoD.  I  rejoice  with  the  people  of  Illinois  that  this  important 
road  to  the  whole  State,  will  now  be  made. 

**Very  respectftilly,  D.  B.  HOLBROOK." 

This  was  construed  as  a  pretension  on  the  part  of  the  presi- 
dent, that  the  State  could  not  grant  any  other  charter  than  that 
which  his  company  owned,  to  complete  the  Central  railroad,  im- 
plying a  repudiation  of  the  release.  Here  was  also  a  claim  to  a 
share  of  Uie  glory  in  procuring  the  grant  from  congress,  and  the 
assertion  that  his  company  was  ready  to  resume  the  work  (men- 
tioning the  route  of  the  road)  indicated  that  the  Cairo  company 
was  master  of  the  situation.  Further,  the  Chicago  Commercial 
Advertiser  J  a  newspaper  in  Holbrook's  interest,  in  no  very  elegant 
language,  and  not  devoid  of  bitterness,  boldly  set  up  for  him  a  re- 
pudiation of  his  release  of  the  charters,  by  the  following  avowal: 

*' Judge  Douglas  has  declared  the  first  release  of  the  Cairo  company 
illegal  and  defective ;  but  that  he  obtained  a  second  one  that  was  legal, 
before  he  would  vote  for  the  grant  of  laud.  That  will  likely  be  found 
equallv  so.  For,  although  he  Is  an  ex-Judge,  it  Is  doubted  u  he  knows 
enough  of  law  to  either  dictate  or  draw  a  legal  release  in  such  a  case; 
and  his  whole  concern  in  the  matter  may  be  looked  upon  as  much  a 
piece  of  political  trickery  as  his  bragging  about  it  is  boml^tic,  and  that 
he  bad  no  more  influence  in  procuring  the  grant  than  the  barlLing  of  a 
poodle  dog.  *  *  The  Cairo  Company  have  neverasked  anything 
of  the  State  but  the  privilege  to  expend  their  own  money  in  it,  which 
would  never  injure,  out  do  much  good  to  the  State.  ♦  ♦  ♦  if 
Breese,  and  Casey  and  Holbrook  can  be  killed  off  by  the  politicians  of 
Illinois,  look  out  for  more  plunder.'' 

These  pretensions  brought  down  upon  the  Cairo  companies,  and 
particularly  their  president,  the  severest  animadversions  of  the 
press  and  many  politicians.  But  the  companies  were  not  without 
Mends  in  the  legislature  and  out  of  it.    It  is  probable  that  the 
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release  sigued  iu  New  York  was  not  authorized  by  the  lUinois 
resident  corporators  under  the  revival  act  of  1849. 

In  November,  before  the  meeting  of  the  legislature,  Walter  B. 
Scates,  one  of  the  new  corporators  of  the  Great  Western  Kailroad 
Company  of  1849,  addressed  a  letter  of  invitation  to  all  his  co- 
corporators,  duly  named,  to  meet  at  Springfield,  January  6, 1851, 
for  the  purpose  of  taking  such  action  as  might  be  deemed  expe- 
dient for  the  public  good  by  surrendering  up  their  charter  to  the 
State,  or  such  other  course  as  might  be  desired  by  the  general 
assembly,  to  remove  all  doubts  and  questions  relative  to  the  com- 
pany's rights  and  powers,  and  to  disembarrass  that  body  with  re- 
gard to  the  disposal  of  the  grant  of  land  from  congress  for  the 
building  of  the  much  needed  Central  railroad. 

With  the  opening  of  the  general  assembly  there  were  not  want- 
ing wealthy  capitalists  read}'  to  avail  themselves  of  this  munifl* 
cence  of  the  nation,  who  proffered  to  build  the  Central  railroad 
and  its  branches.    The  following  memorial  explains  itself: 

"  To  the  Honor abtt  Ou  Senators  and  BeprewrUativea  of  the  State  of  iUifioif,  in    Oen* 
eral  AeMnUdy  eonvetted: 

The  memorial  of  Robert  Schuyler,  George  Griswold,  Gouvemer 
Morris,  Jonathan  Sturffis,  Georse  W.  Ludlow  and  John  F.  A.  San- 
ford,  of  the  city  of  New  York,  and  David  A,  Neal,  Franklin  Haven  and 
Robert  Rantoul,  Jr.,  of  Boston  and  vicinity,  respectfully  represents: 

Havinff  examined  and  considered  an  act  of  conflpess  of  the  United 
States,  whereby  land  is  donated  for  the  purpose  oi  ensuring  the  con- 
struction of  a  railroad  Arom  Cairo,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio,  to  Galena 
and  the  northwest  angle  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  with  a  branch  extend- 
ing to  Chicago  on  Lake  Michigan,  on  certain  conditions  therein  ex- 
pressed ;  and  having  also  examined  the  resources  of  the  tract  of  coun- 
try through  which  it  is  proposed  that  said  railroad  shall  pass,  and  the 
amount  of  cost  and  space  of  time  necessarv  to  construct  the  same,  the 
subscribers  propose  to  form  a  company  with  such  stockholders  as  they 
may  associate  with  them,  including  among  their  number  persons  of 
large  experience  in  the  construction  of  several  of  the  principal  railroads 
in  the  United  States,  and  of  means  and  credit  sufficient  to  place  beyond 
doubt  their  ability  to  perfom  what  they  hereinafter  propose,  make  tJie 
following  offer  to  the  State  of  Illinois  for  their  consideration :  • 

The  company  bo  formed  by  the  subscribers  will,  under  the  authority 
and  direction  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  fully  and  faithfully  perform  the 
several  conditions,  and  execute  the  trust  in  said  act  of  congress  con- 
tained. And  will  build  a  railroad,  with  branches  between  the  termini 
set  forth  in  said  act,  with  a  single  track,  and  complete  the  same  ready 
for  the  transportation  of  merchandise  and  passengers,  on  or  before  the 
4th  day  of  July,  which  will  be  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1854. 

And  the  saia  railroads  shall  be  in  all  respects  as  well  and  thoroughly 
built  as  the  railroad  running  fh>m  Boston  to  Albany,  with  such  im- 

§rovements  thereon  as  experience  has  shown  to  be  desirable  and  expe- 
lent,  and  shall  be  equipped  in  a  manner  suitable  to  the  business  to  be 
accommodated  thereby. 

And  the  said  company,  from  and  after  the  completion  of  said  road, 
willpa^  to  the  State  of  Illinois,  annually.  —  per  cent,  of  the  gross  earn- 
ings of  said  road,  without  deduction  or  charge  for  expenses,  or  for  any 
other  matter  or  cause :  J^rovided,  that  the  State  of  Illinois  will  grant  to 
the  subscribers  a  charter  of  incorporation,  with  terms  mutually  advan- 
tageous, with  powers  and  limitations  as  they  in  their  wisdom  may  think 
fit,  as  shall  be  accepted  by  the  said  company,  and  as  will  sufficiently  re- 
munerate the  subscribers  for  their  care,  labor  and  expenditure,  in  that 
behalf  incurred,  and  will  enable  them  to  avail  themselves  of  the  lands 
donated  by  the  said  act,  to  raise  the  funds,  or  some  portion  of  the  ftinds, 
necessary  for  the  construction  and  equipment  of  said  road." 

37 
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Mr.  Bantoal,  one  of  the  memorialists,  was  the  accredited  agent 
of  the  others,  with  full  power  to  act.  He  attended  personally  at 
Springfield  during  the  sitting  of  tiie  lesislatore,  and  the  above 
proposition,  coming  from  gentlemen  of  such  high  financial  stand- 
ing, was  very  favorably  received  from  his  hands,  particularly  as 
it  offered  the  completion  of  the  road  and  branches  in  a  much 
shorter  space  of  time  than  was  by  any  one  anticipated.  He  was 
willing  to  adjust  the  conditions  of  the  contract  so  as  to  render  the 
completion  of  the  road  certain,  and  without  a  possibility  of  the 
misapplication  of  the  lands,  or  the  bestowal  of  a  monopoly  upon 
the  company,  which  was  ready  to  give  any  guarantee  that  might 
reasonably  be  asked  to  guard  the  State  against  loss  from  defalca- 
tion, both  as  respected  the  prosecution  of  the  work  and  the  ap- 
plication of  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  lands.  The  terms  gen- 
erally were  regarded  as  highly  advantageous,  both  to  the  State 
and  the  company,  and  they  were  ultimately  made  the  basis  of  the 
Central  railroad  charter. 

But  opposition  to  the  gift  of  land  from  the  nation  being  turned 
over  by  the  State  to  a  private  cor|>oration  was  not  wanting.  The 
magnitude  of  the  grant  was  so  overpowering  to  the  minds  of  some 
persons  that  they  fancied  and  argued  that  the  State,  by  proper 
management  of  the  means,  might  build  not  only  the  yOO  miles  of 
railroad,  but  pay  off  the  public  debt  of  many  millions  besides.  If  the 
State  could  have  managed  its  finances  and  proi)crty  with  the  econ- 
omy, sagacity  and  flexibility  of  a  private  corporation,  much  of  this 
doubtless  could  have  been  done.  Mr.  John  S.  Wright,  of  Chicago, 
published  a  pamphlet,  insisting  that  the  State  would  be  everlast- 
ingly dishonored  if  tibe  legislature  did  not  devise  laws  to  build  the 
road  and  disenthral  the  State  of  its  enormous  debt  besides  out  of 
the  avails  of  this  grant 

Three-fourths  of  the  lands  donated,  it  is  true,  in  quality  of  soil 
and  fertility  were  unsurpassed,  and  there  was  a  most  excellent 
bargain  in  them  so  soon  as  iron  arteries  of  commerce  could  be  ex- 
tended to  them ;  but  there  they  lay,  and  had  lain  for  25  years, 
free  to  any  purchaser  at  $1.25  an  acre,  and  recently,  with  the 
abundance  of  land  warrants  thrown  upon  the  market  by  the  sol- 
diers of  the  Mexican  war,  they  might  be  had  at  about  70  cents 
per  acre,  but  they  remained  unentered.  The  bargain  in  them  was 
to  be  imparted  to  them  by  the  construction  of  a  railroad,  and  the 
bringing  of  them  within  the  range  of  markets.  It  was  a  question 
of  development,  for  which  large  and  ready  capital  was  necessary. 
Even  if  the  credit  of  the  State  would  have'  commanded  the  requi* 
site  capital  to  build  the  road,  judging  by  her  exi)erience  then  some 
12  years  past,  it  is  questionable  whether  she  ought  to  have  under- 
taken it.  Certainly  there  was  no  such  disposition  on  the  part  of 
the  legislature.  The  shortness  of  time  in  which  the  road  was  prof- 
fered to  be  buUt  was  a  cardinal  consideration.  The  great  interior 
of  the  State,  then  of  no  taxable  value  to  the  treasury,  being  almost 
a  howling  vrildemess,  would  in  some  three  years'  time  he  pene- 
trated by  a  commercial  highway,  and  brought  within  ready  access 
of  the  great  markets  af  the  world  throughout  the  year.  From  the 
great  lakes  and  upper  Mississippi  on  the  north,  to  the  extreme 
peninsula  of  the  State  on  the  south,  a  back-bone  of  well-Bettled 
country,  populous  towns  and  flourishing  cities,  with  ribs  extend- 
ing  out  on  either  side^  would  spring  into  being,  and  the  life  cur- 
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rents  of*  commerce  and  prosperity  wonid  speedily  flow  strong  and 
healthy  from  the  sentre  to  the  extremities. 

The  bill  lingered  in  the  legislature  much  longer  than  its  ardent 
fiiends  had  anticipated,  to  their  no  little  anxiety.  Many  amend- 
ments were  offered  and  rejected,  snch  as  reqniring  payment  for 
the  right  of  way  to  pre-emptionists,  or  settlers  npon  the  govern- 
ment land,  the  same  as  to  actual  owners,  though  their  benefits, 
and  the  enhanced  value  of  tbeir  lands  by  the  buUding  of  the  road 
would  be  600  per  cent.  The  point  of  divergence  for  the  Chicago 
branch  was  strenuously  attempted  to  be  fixed,  but  was  finally  left 
with  the  company  anywhere  ^^uorth  of  the  parallel  of  d9d.  30 
m.  of  north  latitude.''  Much  discussion  was  had  upon  the  location 
of  the  main  stem,  what  towns  it  should  touch  between  its  termini 
designated  in  the  congressional  grant,  but  all  intermediate  points 
failed  of  being  fixed  in  the  act  except  a  single  one,  the  N.  E.  cor- 
ner of  T.  21 K.,  B.  2  E.  3d  P.  M.,  from  which  the  road  in  it  course 
should  not  vaiy  more  than  five  miles,  which  was  ellected  by  Gen. 
Gridley,  of  the  senate,  and  by  which  the  towns  of  Decatur,  Clinton 
and  Bloomington  were  assured  of  the  road. 

A  scheme  was  also  developed,  but  never  yet  explained,  by  which 
it  was  proposed  to  place  this  grand  enterprise  into  the  hands  of 
the  state  bondholders,  adding  a  bank.  It  was  known  as  the  bond- 
holders' plan.  Early  in  January  the  legislature  received  a  vol- 
uminous printed  bill  for  a  charter,  the  provisions  whereof,  closely 
scrutinized,  contained  about  as  hard  a  bargain  as  creditor  ever 
offered  bondsman.  It  was  coolly  proposed,  among  other  provisions, 
that  the  State  appoint  commissioners  to  locate  the  road,  survey 
the  routes  for  the  main  stem  and  branches,  and  select  the  lands 
granted  by  congress,  all  at  the  expense  of  the  State ;  agents  were 
further  to  be  appointed  by  the  governor  to  apply  to  landholders 
along  the  routes,  who  might  be  benefited  by  the  road^  for  sub- 
scriptions, also  at  the  expense  of  the  State. 

**  All  peraons  subscribing  and  advancing  money  for  said  purpose,  shall 
be  entitled  to  draw  interest  upon  the  sums  advanced,  at  the  rate  of — per 
cent,  per  annum  from  the  day  of  said  advaoce,  and  shall  be  entitled  to 
designate  and  register  an  amount  of  *New  Internal  Improvement  stock 
of  this  State'  equal  to  four  times  the  amount  so  advanced,  or  of  stock  of 
this  State  known  as  *  Interest  Bonds,'  equal  to  three  times  the  money  so 
advanced ;  and  said  stock,  so  described,  may  be  registered  at  th  eagency 
of  the  State  of  Illinois,  in  the  city  of  New  York,  by  the  party  sulMcrib- 
ing,.or  by  any  other  persons  to  whom  they  may  assign  the  right  at  any 
time  after  paying  the  subscription,  in  the  proportion  of  the  amount  paid; 
and  saia  stock  shall  be  endorsed,  registered  and  signed  by  the  agent  ap- 
pointed by  the  TOvernor  for  the  purpose,  and  a  copy  of  said  register  shall 
be  filed  in  the  office  of  the  auditor  of  public  acoounts,  as  evidence  to  show 
the  particular  stock  secured  or  provided  for  as  hereinafter  mentioned." 

The  lands  were  to  be  conveyed  by  the  State  to  the  managers  of 
the  road ;  to  be  by  them  offered  for  sale  upon  the  completion  of 
sections  of  60  miles,  expenses  to  be  paid  by  the  State ;  the  money 
was  to  go  to  the  managers,  but  the  State  was  to  receive  certifi- 
cates of  stock  for  the  same ;  two  of  the  acting  managers  were  to 
receive  salaries  of  $2,500  and  the  others  $1,500— large  sums  at 
that  time }  the  company,  with  the  sanction  of  the  governor,  to 
purchase  iron,  &c.,  pledging  the  road  for  payment ;  and  the  road, 
property  and  stock,  to  be  exempt  from  taxation.  The  bill  also 
embraced  a  bank  in  acconlance  with  the  provisions  of  the  gen- 
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enral  free  banking  law  adopted  at  that  session,  making.the  rail- 
road stock  the  basis.  It  also  provided  that  if  the  constitution  was 
amended  (which  failed  to  carry,)  changing  the  2  mill  tax  to  a 
sinking  fund  to  be  generally  apx)lied  in  redemption  of  the  State 
debt,  that  then  the  stock  registered  under  this  act  should  also  par- 
ticipate in  the  proceeds  thereof. 

Here  was  a  scheme  to  fasten  ujjon  the  State  treasury  a  horde 
of  high-salaried  ofdcials  to  eat  out  the  substance  of  the  people, 
empowering  the  company  to  create  additional  officers  and  fix  their 
compensation  at  pleasure ;  no  limit  wa«  fixed  for  the  completion 
of  the  road ;  extended  advantages  were  offered  to  holders  of  in- 
terest bonds,  then  low  in  market,  to  control  the  road  to  an  amount 
of  four  times  their  actual  outlay,  mortgage  it  for  iron,  attach  a 
wild-cat  bank  to  the  enterprise,  and  strangle  it  to  death.  But 
the  measure  was  so  preposterous  that  it  received  little  counte- 
nance.* 

The  next  apprehensions  of  the  friends  of  the  measure  were  the 
efforts  interposed  early  in  February,  through  the  Holbrook  influ- 
ence, to  delay  action  at  the  then  session  of  the  general  assembly, 
which  would  revive  the  Cairo  city  company's  charters  by  the 
terms  of  their  release.  To  this  end  a  resolution  was  offered  in  the 
senate  instructing  the  committee  on  internal  improvements  to 
prepare  and  bring  in  a  bill  providing  for  the  appointment  of  agents 
to  locate  the  road,  with  a  view  to  future  construction,  and  to 
select  the  lands  undex  the  grant  of  congress.  It  is  one  of  the 
unfortunate  features  incident  to  representative  forms  of  govern- 
ment that  for  selfish  and  partisan  ends  men  will  entail  large  losses 
indirectly  upon  a  tax-ridden  community.  So  now  men  were  not 
wanting  who  exerted  themselves  to  create  a  hobby  for  their  future 
political  advancement  by  efforts  to  delay  a  work  which  would  in 
a  short  time  render  the  central  portion  of  the  State  j)opulous  by 
pouring  into  it  a  flood  of  immigration  to  build  towns  and  cities 
and  improve  the  country,  create  wealth  and  increase  by  millions, 
annually,  the  aggregate  taxable  property  of  the  State — so  badly 
needed  to  relieve  her  of  an  oppressive  debt.  For  "the  State  might 
own,  in  fee  simple,  many  millions  of  acres  of  land  and  yet  be  all 
the  poorer  for  it,  unless  the  lands  by  settlement  and  improvement 
were  rendered  capable  of  yielding  a  revenue.''  Such  were  some 
of  the  arguments  held  up  to  these  men. 

It  will  be  remembereil  that  the  memorialists,  in  their  proposi- 
tion to  the  legislature  to  obtain  the  charter,  offered,  among  other 
things,  to  pay  the  State  of  Illinois  annually  a  certain  per  centum 
of  the  gross  earnings  of  the  road,  without  deduction  for  expense 
or  other  cause.  The  amount  was  left  blank,  to  fix  which,  how- 
ever, became  subsequently  a  matter  of  no  little  scheming  and 
trouble.  In  the  first  gush  of  desire  to  obtain  the  splendid  grant 
of  land  from  the  State,  it  is  said,  the  corporators  would  have 
readily  consented  to  fill  this  blank  at  10  per  centum  of  the  gross 
earnings.  But  unfortunately  for  the  tax  payers  and  the  treasury 
of  the  State,  as  was  charged  in  the  press  of  the  day,  the  shrewd 

*The  orisrtn  of  the  bondholders^  plan  Tras  Involved  in  mystery.  Dr.  Holford,  the 
Inri^eat  of  tbe  Illinois  bondholders,  denounced  it,  and  declared  he  bad  no  hand  In  it. 
Mr.  King,  of  New  Jersey,  the  next  lararest,  also  refused  to  endorse  It.  It  was  a  ques- 
tion from  whom  did  it  emanate  ;  who  was  it  that  wanted  to  rob  Ulinois  and  g-rlnd  her 
farther  in  the  dust?  It  was  manifestly  an  underhanded  scheme  for  purposes  of  spec- 
ulation. Had  the  bill  become  a  law,  the  beneficiaries  would  doubtless  nave  avowed 
themselves  readily  enou^rh. 
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capitalists  employed  a  gentleman  as  their  attorney — a  citizen  of 
Illinois  and  member  of  congress  at  the  time,  than  whom  none  was 
more  popalar  and  wielded  a  greater  influence  at  home-^^an  orator, 
statesman  and  soldier  of  renown — ^who  had  within  the  year 
.  emerged  from  an  affair  of  honor  with  no  little  eclat,  which  gained 
him  national  notoriety — who  left  his  seat  in  congress  and  at- 
tended at  Springfield  in  the  capacity  of  a  lobbyist  for  the  com- 
pany, and  the  resalt  was  the  State  conceded  a  deduction  of  3  per 
cent,  from  that  figare,  the  amount  beiug  fixed  at  7  per  centum, 
and  that  in  lieu  of  all  taxes.  State  or  local.*  The  State's  proceeds 
from  that  source  now  amount  to  about  half  a  million  dollars 
annually.  Fo  little  effort  has  been  made  to  get  rid  of  the  pay- 
ment of  this  percentage  into  the  State  treasury-,  but  since  the 
lands  turned  over  to  the  company  have  yielded  so  well  in  price, 
repaying  the  cost  of  the  road  perhaps  twice  over,  the  people  set 
their  faces  against  it,  and  have  been  exercised  by  no  little  anxiety 
that  this  now  wealtbj'  corporation  would  succeed  in  buying  up 
enough  members  of  the  legislature  at  some  future  session  to  re- 
lieve it  of  this  percentage.  To  satisfy  the  popular  clamor  a  limi- 
tation has  been  irrevocably  fixed  in  the  organic  law  of  1870, 
which  places  the  subject  beyond  the  control  of  fui-ther  legislative 
meddling,  and  the  public  anxiety  is  allayed.f 

III  the  legislature,  after  procrastinating  action  until  the  heel  of 
the  session,  Mr.  J.  L.  D.  Morrison,  of  the  senate,  brought  in  a 
substitute  for  the  pending  bill,  which,  after  being  amended  in 
several  important  particulars — that  by  Gen.  Gridley  has  alreadj" 
been  noticed — was  passed  finally  with  but  two  dissenting  votes"; 
and  shortly  after,  the  house  took  up  the /senate  bill  and  passed  it 
without  amendment,  also  by  two  dissenting  votes,  and  it  became 
a  law  February  10,  1851.  The  law  is  so  accessible  that  it  is  unne- 
cessary to  give  a  synopsis  of  it.  The  final  passage  of  the  bill 
was  celebrated  in  Chicago  by  the  firing  of  cannon  and  other  civic 
demonstrations  in  honor  of  the  glorious  event. 

But  in  the  spring  following,  when  the  surveys  of  the  Chicago 
branch  were  under  way,  there  arose  quite  a  fever  of  excite- 
ment in  that  city,  fearing  that  the  branch  road  would  be  carried 
to  the  Indiana  line  to  form  a  junction  with  the  Michigan  Central, 
and  thus  practically  become  an  extension  of  the  latter  road  to 
Cairo,  leaving  Chicago  northward  of  this  thoroughfare  about  20 
or  30  miles.  Prominent  gentlemen  addressed  a  letter  to  Mr. 
Douglas,  requesting  his  opinion  respecting  the  power  of  the  com- 
l)any  to  make  such  a  divergence  from  a  direct  line.  Mr.  Douglas 
rei)lied  at  length,  denying  the  power  of  the  company  to  do  so ; 
citing  the  language  of  the  charter  that  the  Chicago  branch  should 
diverge  "from  the  main  trunk  at  a  point  north  of  the  parallel  of 
39  deg.  30  min.,  and  running  on  the  most  eligible  route  into  the 
city  of  Chicago ;"  that  one  object  in  the  grant  of  land  by  Congress 
was  to  render  saleable  the  public  land  hi  Illinois  which  had  been 
20  or  30  years  in  market ;  that  the  union  with  another  road  nega- 
tived the  provision  of  free  transportation  of  United  States  troops 

*8ee  Chicago  D^mocruU  Aug.  18K8. 

f  While  the  StatA  treasury  is  doubtless  largely  benefited  by  this  permanent  arrange- 
ment, it  l8  a  question  whether  the  company  is  hot  after  all  the  gainer  in  being  rid  of 
all  taxes  for  State,  county,  township,  school  and  municipal  purposes  along*  the  entire 
line  of  its  roads,  and  whether  this  is  Just  to  the  localities  concerned. . 
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and  property  forever  from  Chicago  to  Mobile — ^from  the  lakes  of 
the  nort^  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  &c. 

There  was  some  delay  iu  commeuciDg  the  work,  occasioned  by 
the  Commissiouer  of  the  General  Laud  Office  at  Washington, 
Justin  Butterfield.  The  company  had  negotiated  a  loan  of  $400,- 
000,  but  before  it  could  be  consummate  it  was  necessai*y  that 
there  should  be  a  conveyance  of  the  lands  from  goveminent. 
The  commissioner,  who  was  from  Chicago,  construed  the  grant  as 
entitling  the  company  to  lands  for  the  branch  on  a  straight  line 
to  Chicago,  which  would  avoid  the  junction  with  the  Michigan 
Central.  But  this  construction  was  reversed  by  the  President  and 
Secretary  of  the  Interior.  In  March,  1852,  the  necessary  docu- 
ments of  conveyance  were  finally  secured,  contracts  were  let,  and 
the  work  carried  forward.  The  road  was  completed  with  little  in- 
terruption. 

As  an  instructive  example  of  how  money  may  quicken  other 
property  into  manifold  life,  scattering  its  gains  in  many  unex- 
pected directions,  the  Illinois  Central  railroad  is  a  subject  in  point. 
This  work  was  one  of  the  most  stupendous  and  ingenious  specu* 
lations  of  modem  times.  By  means  of  it  a  few  sagacious  capital- 
ists became  the  owners  of  a  first-class  railroad,  more  than  700 
miles  long,  in  full  running  order,  complete  in  rolling  stock  and 
every  equipage,  and  millions  of  acres  of  land,  worth  iu  the  aggre- 
gate perhaps,  $40,000,000,  without  the  actual  outlay  of  a  cent  of 
their  own  money.  This  project  was  among  the  fii'st  to  illustrate 
the  immense  field  there  was  opening  up  in  this  country  for  bold 
and  gigantic  railroad  operations  by  capitalists ;  and  as  contrasted 
with  tlfe  State  internal  improvement  scheme  of  1836-7,  it  was 
furthermore  an  example  of  the  superiority  of  private  enterprise 
over  State  or  govermeutal  undertakings.  The  State  at  that  time^ 
with  a  population  of  about  350,000,  mostly  small  farmers,  author- 
ized a  loan  exceeding  $10,000,000,  to  construct  public  works.  One 
of  these  was  the  Central  Eailroad,  upon  which  a  considerable 
sum  was  expended.  Hard  times  and  a  general  collapse  followed 
in  rapid  order.  I^ow,  with  this  grant  of  land  from  the  general 
government,  not  far  short  of  3,000,000  acres  within  a  belt  of  15 
miles  along  the  ix)ute  of  the  road,  to  aid  its  construction,  these 
gentlemen,  backed  by  credit  and  capital,  step  forward,  propose  to 
take  the  lands  and  build  the  road,  which  is  to  belong  to  them 
when  built.  The  State  accepts  the  offer,  incorporates  the  gentle- 
men's scheme  by  perpetual  charter,  and  endows  them  with  this 
munificent  domain  and  all  the  property  and  remains  of  the  old 
Central  road.  After  the  road  is  put  in  operation,  the  company 
pays  the  State  annually  7  per  centum  of  its  gross  earnings  in  lieu 
of  all  taxes  forever.  Having  acquired  a  vested  right,  tixe  State 
has  no  other  than  police  control  over  the  company,  and  as  it  is  a 
foreign  corporation,  disputes  between  them  must  be  settled  in 
foreign,  «.  e.  U.  S.,  courts.  The  minimum  valuation  of  the  lands 
acquired,  so  soon  as  the  road  should  be  completed,  was  $20,000,000, 
exceeiUng  by  $6,000,000,  the  cost  of  the  road,  estimated  at  $20,000 
per  mUe.  which  in  Illinois,  was  liberal,  because  she  presented  the 
most  uniform  and  favorable  surface  for  the  construction  of  rail- 
roads of  any  other  State  in  the  Union.  Two-thirds  of  the  land 
was  stipulated  as  security  for  the  principal  of  the  constructioa 
bonds;  250,000  acres  to  secure  the  interest  fund,  and  the  remain- 
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der  as  a  contiDgent  fund.  The  coDstructioii  bonds  fonud  ready 
sale  at  par,  and  built  the  road.  The  land  sales  yielded  interest  to 
set  off  in  part  the*  accruing  interest  on  the  bonds.  The  redemp- 
tion of  the  bonds  completed,  the  road  Itnd  all  its  appurteuauces 
remains  the  property  of  the  fortunate  gentlemen  who  had  the  sa- 
gacity to  see  how  it  could  be  built  without  costing  them  a  cent. 

But  they  did  not  reap  all  the  developed  beueflt43  of  this  grand 
enterprise.  The  alternate  sections  of  land  reserved  by  the  f^eral 
government  within  15  miles  of  the  route  of  ttie  road,  num- 
bered as  many  acres  as  the  grant  to  the  State;  it  had  been 
for  20  odd  years  in  market  at  $1  25  per  acre  wiUiout  sale,  but 
now  when  again  put  in  market  in  the  fall  of  1852,  it  was  eagerly 
taken  up  and  readily  brought  from  $3  to  $7  per  acre,  and  more, 
had  not  settlers  and  speculators  combined  not  to  bid  against  each 
other.  As  it  was,  the  sales  averaged  $5  per  acre.  The  govern- 
ment thus  realized  a  profit  of  some  $9,000,000  by  its  munificeut 
policy  of  giving  away  half  its  lands  iii  this  locality.  This  was 
indeed  casting  bread  upon  the  water,  which  after  many  days  re- 
turned several  fold,  l^e  lands  in  the  railroad  belt,  so  loug  neg- 
lected by  buyers,  were  situated  as  follows :  In  the  Kaskaskia  land 
office  district,  23,681  acres,  over  30  years  on  the  market ;  Shaw- 
neetown,  401,873  acres,  over  30  years;  Yandalia,  344,672  acres, 
over  25  years ;  Danville,  345,702  acres,  over  20  years ;  and  in  the 
Dixon  465^949  acres,  over  10  years. 

But  besides  the  general  government,  the  State  too,  was  at  the 
same  time  benefited  by  having  its  unsettled  interior  opened  up  to 
tides  of  thronging  immigrants;  its  rich  soil  brought  into  cultiva- 
tion ;  population  increased,  and  its  resources  and  taxable  wealth 
augmented  by  many  millions  of  dollars.  The  products  of  the 
newly  developed  region  found  a  ready  avenue  to  the  markets  oi 
the  world.  Chicago,  too,  was  thus  furnished  with  another  irou 
tentaculum  to  reach  far  into  the  interior  of  the  State  for  commer- 
cial food  to  give  increase  to  her  marvelous  life.  But  the  greatest 
immediate  benefit  resulting  from  the  building  of  the  road  and 
branches,  accrued  to  the  lands  within  due  and  proper  marketing 
distance  of  the  lines,  estimated  at  the  enormous  amount  of  10,- 
000,000  acres  in  private  hands,  selected  early  because  of  their 
choice  qaality,  which  were  directly  enhanced  at  least  (4  per  acre 
and  rendered  more  saleable.  Here  was  an  increase  of  wealth, 
amounting  to  $40,000,000. 

[NOTB.]— KefereDoe  has  already  been  made  to  the  Jealouur  wbioh  the  auocefls  of  ob- 
taiDlDfir  this  subaldy  from  Congress,  excited  amonir  some  of  our  public  men  as  to  who 
was  entitled  to  the  meed  of  praise  for  oarrFiog  the  measure  throug-h,  and  the  honor 
of  orlrlnaily  suggestluar  the  plan  or  line  of  such  a  railroad.  It  was  a  conception  and 
labor  worth/  the  pride  and  ambition  of  any  man.  Visions  of  office,  emolument  and 
fame  were  doubtless  disoovered  in  it.  While  some  apparently  shunned  it  but  to  make 
it  sure,  others  boldly  claimed  the  credit.  In  this  connection  we  are  tempted  to  ex- 
tract from  the  piquant  correspondence  between  the  Hon*.  Sidney  Breese  and  8.  A. 
Douglas.  The  former  had  been  a  senator  in  congress  up  to  March  4tb,  1840,  when  he 
was  succeeded  by  Gen.  Shields.  In  18B0  he  was  elected  to  the  Legislature.  Under 
date  of  December  28, 1880^  among  other  things  in  reply  to  the  Illinois  State  Register, 
regarding  his  favoring  the  "  Holbrook  Charters,**  he  says: 

"The  Central  Railroad  has  been  a  controlling  object  with  me  for  more  than  1ft  Tears, 
and  I  would  sacrlfloe  all  my  personal  advantages  to  see  It  made.  These  fellows  who  are 
making  such  an  ado  about  it  now  have  been  whipped  into  its  support.  They  are  not 
for  it  now,  and  do  not  desire  to  have  it  made  because  I  get  the  credit  of  it.  This  is  in- 
evitable. I  must  have  the  credit  of  it,  for  I  originated  it  in  183ft.  and,  when  in  the  sen- 
ate, passed  three  different  bills  through  that  body  to  aid  in  its  construction.  My  suo- 
oessor  had  an  easy  task,  as  I  had  opened  the  way  for  him .  It  was  the  argument  con* 
taloed  in  my  reports  on  it  that  silenced  all  opposition,  and  made  its  passage  easy-  I 
«tlaim  the  credit,  and  no  one  can  take  it  from  me.*' 
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ou  which  the  iuterest  was  not  annually  paid  could  not  be  deposited 
except  in  double  amounts.  If'  they  depreciated  in  the  market, 
further  deposits  were  to  be  made.  The  depositors  were  entitled 
to  the  interest  accruing  on  the  bonds.  When  the  deposit  of 
stocks  was  x>erfected,  the  auditor  was  authorized  to  have  engraved 
and  issue  bank  notes  to  the  owners  in  nearly  equal  amounts^  not 
less  than  $50,000,  to  circulate  as  money.  The  notes  on  presenta- 
tion at  the  bank  were  required  to  be  redeemed  in  sx>ecie,  the 
amount  to  be  kept  on  hand  not  being  specified,  and  for  refusal 
and  after  protest  it  became  liable  to  12}  per  cent  damages  in  lieu 
of  interest.  On  failure  of  the  bank,  it  was  to  be  wound  up  by 
sale  of  its  stocks  at  auction  in  New  York,  and  the  proceeds  were 
first  to  be  paid  out  on  the  circulating  notes.  If  the  stocks  and 
other  effects  of  the  banks  proved  ins^cient,  then  the  stockhold- 
ers became  liable  respectively  to  the  amount  of  their  stocks  in 
their  private  property,  to  pay  the  bill  holders.  Interest  was 
fixed  at  7  per  cent.,  ana  loans  might  be  made  on  real  or  personal 
property.  Dealing  ui  real  estate  was  not  allowed,  other  than  to 
sell  that  which  fell  into  their  hands  as  security.  The  usual  bank- 
ing privileges  of  buying  and  selling  exchange,  coin,  &c.,  were  ex- 
tended to  them.  A  board  of  3  bank  commissioners,  with  power 
of  examination  into  their  affairs,  was  also  provided :  and  the  offi- 
cers of  the  banks  were  required  to  render  quarterly  statements 
to  the  auditor,  under  oath,  as  to  their  condition. 

With  these  provisions,  it  was  thought  that  the  notes  would  cer- 
tainly be  safe.  Indeed  the  law  was  first  regarded  as  so  strin- 
gent that  few  would  attempt  banking  under  it — certainly  mere 
speculators  would  not.  The  bill  holders  appeared  to  be  ultimately 
secure.  TSew  York,  we  have  seen,  as  early  as  1838,  authorized 
banking  on  State  stocks,  and  by  the  time  Illinois,  which  subse- 
quently copied  the  New  York  law,  embarked  in  the  project,  half 
the  States  of  the  Union  ran  wild  after  the  discovery  of  the  new 
and  safe  scheme,  by  means  of  which  the  capitalist,  contrary  to 
Franklin's  aphorism,  might  *<  eat  his  cake  and  have  his  cake" — 
invest  his  money  in  bonds,  deposit  them,  and  from  the  hands  of 
the  auditor  have  his  money  again  and  own  his  bonds  too. 

While  the  banking  bill  was  pending  before  the  people,  the 
friends  of  the  measure,  to  secure  its  adoption,  i>ointed  to  the  fact 
that  the  State  .was  inundated  with  millions  of  the  notes  of  banks 
of  foreign  States,  of  the  value,  solvency,  or  genuineness  of  which 
little  or  nothing  was  known  here ;  that  by  allowing  aliens  to  fur- 
nish us  a  circulating  medium  we  not  only  paid  tribute  to  them  but 
yielded  our  State  pride ;  that  it  was  but  just  to  ourselves  and  to 
our  interests  to  replace  this  exotic  trash  by  a  sound  and  safe  cur- 
rency of  our  own ;  that  the  basis  for  banks  required  by  this  law 
made  them  not  only  x>erfectly  secure  to  the  bill  holders,  but  that 
a  home  currency,  within  easy  reach  of  the  places  of  redemption 
and  its  ready  convertibility  into  specie,  would  directly  drive  out 
the  foreign  bills ;  that  with  the  greater  abundance  of  money, 
times  would  become  easy,  produce  would  rise  in  price,  lands  en- 
hance in  value,  the  influx  of  emigrants  be  augmented,  and  gen* 
eral  prosperity  would  shower  its  glad  smiles  upon  all  our  people 
with  a  profuse  hand.  Experience  shows  that  the  masses  are  bat 
too  ready  to  grasp  at  a  project  which  promises  plenty  of  money 
to-day,  idthough  assured  that  it  will  be  worthless  to-morrow. 
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Its  opponents  argued  that  under  the  new  law^  the  currency  pro- 
posed to  be  introduced  was  susceptible  of  multiplication  to  an  iii« 
definite  amount,  and  if  the  bill  carried,  an  avalanche  of  paper 
money  might  be  thrown  into  circulation,  dazzling  and  bewildering 
the  senses  of ,  the  people,  leading  them  into  a  wUd,  headlong  mania 
of  speculation,  the  sequel  to  which,  as  had  ever  been  the  case, 
must  be  disaster  and  ruin.  With  an  inflated  currency  property 
would  attain  to  unhealthy  prices,  purchases  would  be  made  at 
perhaps  half  cash,  balance  on  time,  secured  by  mortgages  on  the 
premises.  While  the  obligations  were  maturing  a  contrac* 
tiou  would  take  place,  stagnation  ensue  and  prices  be  de- 
pressed below  the  normal  sto»ndard;  claims  would  be  pressed 
upon  debtors,  mortgages  foreclosed,  and  many  an  unwary  pur- 
chaser would  be  sti'ipped  of  his  all  under  the  hammer  of  the 
sheriff,  his  vendor  buying  back  the  property  at  less  than  the 
mortgage  claim,  leaving  an  unsatisfied  judgment  still  hanging  over 
him.  The  bank  measui-e  was  held  to  be  a  project  to  swell  the  cof- 
fers of  the  rich  from  the  labor  and  necessities  of  the  poor. 

They  further  showed  that  the  bank  securities  might  be  of  un- 
stable value,  which  would  rise  and  fall  in  the  market  with  the 
operation^  and  machinations,  of  financiers;  that  money  based 
upon  them  would  be  subject  to  similar  fluctuations ;  that  these 
pledges  of  stock  were  as  nothing  to  the  man  witii  this  money  in 
his  hand  which  he  desired  to  convert  Let  but  an  actual  case  of 
suspension  be  contemplated.  To  sell  the  stocks  and  redeem  the 
notes  required  time  and  was  attended  by  circumlocution.  The 
poor  or  needy  cannot  wait.  Want  and  exigence  press  from 
myriad  directions.  "Sow  the  broker  steps  in,  himself  perhaps  a 
shareholder  in  the  suspended  bank,  and  offers  50  or  75  cents  on 
the  broken  promises.  The  holder  oi  this  money  received  in  ex- 
change for  his  labor  or  other  equivalent,  cannot  wait  the  ultimate 
redemption  by  the  auditor,  but  is  compelled  to  suffer  a  shave  to 
this  depth.  The  broker,  however,  is  in  no  such  stress;  he  quietly 
awaits  the  sale  of  the  stocks,  the  redemption  of  tiie  notes  with  the 
proceeds,  and  realizes  the  25  or  50  per  cent,  which  his  tiiousands 
of  victims  have  lost,  and  with  the  gains  starts  another  bank. 

The  6th  section  of  the  bank  bill  provided  for  the  association  of 
persons  ^^  to  establish  offices  of  discount,  deposit  and  drculatum^ 
with  an  aggregate  capital  stock  of  not  less  than  $50,000.  This 
section  served  the  opponents  of  the  bill  a  good  turn  before  the 
people.  It  was  deduced  thence  and  asserted  that  the  bill  was  a 
trick,  concealing  deceptive  phraseology ;  that  it  provided  for  two 
classes  of  banks,  one  secured  by  the  pledge  of  public  stocks,  the 
other  totally  irresponsible,  allowing  its  issues  to  ''circulate^  an  no 
other  basis  than  pen,  ink  and  paper  to  write  out  its  articles  of  as- 
sociation, money  enough  to  pay  for  recording  and  posting  copies 
thereof  to  Springfield  to  be  filed  with  the  secretary  of  state:  that 
the  former  were  to  catch  the  votes  of  the  people,  but  the  latter 
concerns  were  to  furnish  the  currency.  The  phraseology  of  this 
section  in  connection  with  the  word  ^^  circulate,"  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, was  somewhat  ambiguous.* 


*Tbe  Chieago  PrvM,  Deoember,  lIMtt;  tayv  It  has  warned  the  people  that  paper  would 
be  Issued  not  secured  by  stocks,  and  there  were  then  various  Issues  of  oertlfloates  of 
deposit  In  the  simiUtude  of  bank  notes,  signed  and  subscribed  by  the  offloersk  dealt* 
nated  by  the  utteren  to  oiroulate  the  same  as  bank  notea. 
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[Notwithstanding  these  arguments  against  it,  the  people  in  No- 
vember, 1851,  elected- the  bank  bill,  and  it  became  the  law  of  the 
State.  The  vote  stood  37,626  for  to  31,405  against  it.  This  poll 
was  less  by  7,000  than  half  the  votes  cast  at  the  gabematorial 
election  one  year  later,  being  153,882. 

The  constitution  provided  that  no  banking  law  should  be  en- 
acted  except  by  the  sanction  of  a  majority  of  the  people  voting 
for  it  at  a  general  election.  A  special  election,  it  was  doubtless 
thought  by  the  framers,  would  not  call  forOk  a  ftdl  expression  of 
the  sentiment  of  the  people  upon  such  a  measure.  In  their  haste 
to  have  the  people  pass  upon  ihe  bank  bill,  the  legislature 
created  a  general  election  for  this  purpose,  by  repealing  all  the 
county  treasurers  out  of  office,  and  ordering  a  new  election  for 
those  officials  at  the  same  time  the  bank  bill  was  to  be  voted  upon. 
With  this  action  of  the  legislature,  after  the  election,  the  defeated 
opponents  of  the  measure  found  much  fault,  and  it  was  severely 
denounced.  It  was  claimed  that  a  presidential,  biennial  election 
for  members  of  congress,  or  the  state  legislature  alone,  were  gen- 
eral elections,  where  the  bill  would  have  been  fully  discussed  be- 
fore the  people.  The  spirit  of  the  constitution  was  doubtless  vio- 
lated by  the  legislature. 

The  apprehensions  that  the  law  was  so  stringent  that  few,  if 
any,  banks  would  be  organized  under  it,  was  speedily  dispelled. 
Within  the  first  year  the  democratic  press  cried  aloud  that  the 
countrj'  was  flooded  with  paper  money  to  an  alarming  extent. 
Property  rose  in  price,  and  a  speculative  spirit  became  rife.  All 
who  could  command  the  means  were  enlarging  the  area  of  their 
territorial  possessions  and  debts  were  freely  incurred.  The  mania 
of  1836-7,  it  was  urged,  would  be  repeated,  and  irretrievable  ruin 
overtake  thousands.  Indeed  the  new  plan  of  stock  bank- 
ing became  very  general  throughout  the  Union,  and  there  was  no 
little  expansion.  But  in  Illinois  much  of  all  this  was  owing  to  the 
inauguration  of  the  railroad  era  just  at  that  time,  and  enhance- 
ments had  a  solid  basis,  very  unlike  the  period  of  1836-8. 

When  the  organization  of  banks  under  the  new  loan  was  com- 
menced, nothing  Airther  was  heard  of  the  great  part  the  associations 
under  section  6  were  to  play ;  no  issues  were  uttered  without  the 
deposit  of  stocks  by  any  associations.  But  as  the  law  stood  and 
the  courts  afterwards  held,  the  deposit  of  $50,000  .in  bonds  was 
a  sufficient  compliance  with  its  provisions  as  to  capital.  The 
amount  of  specie  capital  to  be  kept  on  hands  was  a  question  of 
risk  for  the  banks,  the  law  not  fixing  any  amout.  This  caused 
much  of  the  business  of  free  banking  to  go  into  the  hands' of  ir- 
resixinsible  and  non- resident  persons,  who,  having  no  object  or  in- 
terest further  than  to  get  their  notes  into  circulaton  and  leaving 
the  bill-holders  to  take  care  of  them,  located  their  concerns  in  re- 
mote and  inaccessible  places,  where  no  legitimate  banking  busi- 
ness could  or  was  expected  to  be  done,  and  fiooded  the  country 
with  *'wild  cats."  And  as  such  banks  did  not  often  keep  any 
place  of  business  in  the  apparent  location  thereof,  the  power  of 
demand  and  protest  was  destroyed.* 

Saw  a  Stock  Bank  Might  he  Started — While  doubtless  many 
of  these  free  banks  were  started  with  an  actual  paid  up  capital^ 

*  Bee  fieport  Bouse  Committee,  IMl.  — — — ^— ^— — — 
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«Dd  did  a  regalar  and  legitimate  banking  business,  for  the  remu- 
neration was  ample,  it  is  also  true  that  the  following  perfectly 
feasable  manner  of  organization  under  the  law^  was  freely  recog- 
nized and  often  approachably  put  into  practice.    A  few  Hhaip 
operators,  hailing  from,  it  matten^d  little  where,  with  re^y  money 
enough  to  meet  the  expenses  of  getting  up  the  bills,  notify  the 
auditor  in  the  proper  way,  that  they  have  organized  a  compauy  to 
start  the,  say  ^*^ Absolute  Safety  Bank  of  the  town  of  Wildcat,  in 
Brush  county ;  capital  $200,000.''    They  now  contribute  perhaps 
$5,000  for  the  cost  of  engraving  the  plates,  printing  the  bills  and 
other  incidental  expenses.    Having  credit  they  obtain  letters  and 
next  apply  to  a  broker  and  borrow  on  short  time,  say  Missouri  6's 
or  stocks  of  other  States,  to  the  amount  they  want.    Perhaps  as 
security  they  hypothecate  or  mortgage  other  property,  either  to 
the  broker  or  some  well  known  financier.    By  the  time  the  notes 
are  printed,  countersigned  and  registered  the  bonds  are  taken  to 
Springfield  and  deposited.    The  auditor,  in  accordance  with  the 
law,  turns  over  to  them  their  nicely  executed  bright  new  bills, 
representing  $200,000,  declared  by  law  to  be  money.    Appropriate 
and  exquisite  devices,  representing  perhaps  stacks  of  money  bags, 
out  of  which  a  stalwart  Indian  is  pouring  the  yellow  eagles  in 
great  heaps  of  precious  gold,  embdlish  the  crisp  ^^  promises  on 
demand.'     The  bills  are  next  taken  or  sent,  say  to  Georgia,  or 
some  other  distant  State  where  a  similar  banking  system  is  in 
operation,  and  there  swapped  for  the  issues  of  various  banks,  the 
more  scattered  the  better,  so  as  to  have  them  firom  home  as  far  as 
possible.    The  money  received  in  exchange  is  now  either  directly 
paid  over  for  the  bonds  bought  or  deposited,  or  perhaps  brought 
home  and  vested  in  grain,  pork  or  beef,  which  is  shipped  east,  the 
bills  of  lading  transmitted  to  the  broker,  who  pays  out  of  the  pro- 
ceeds for  the  bonds  advanced,  and  forwards  the  residue,  perhaps 
a  handsome  margin  besides,  to  the  bankers  in  Illinois.    And  thus 
the  money  is  turned.    In  the  meantime  the  bank  at  Wildcat  is 
opened  for  a  few  hours  each  day,  but  no  piles  of  bank  notes  ap- 
pear on  its  desks,  no  exchange  is  bought  or  sold,  no  accommoda- 
tions are  granted  or  discounts  made.    No  drearier  looking  bank 
ever  opened  its  doors.    But  then  in  the  out  of  the  way  place  of 
its  location  there  is  little  demand  for  these  ordinary  transactions 
of  a  bank.    Notwithstanding  the  rathersorry  looking  appearance 
of  this  concern  with  its  capital  of  $200,000,  the  owners  are  making 
the  interest  on  the  bonds  deposited,  amounting  to  double  the  orig- 
inal capital  invested  in  tlie  bank.    If  the  bills  are  a  long  time  in 
finding  the  retreat  for  their  redemption,  it  is  a  good  thing  for  the 
ingenious  bankers.    To  guard  against  their  ready  presentation 
for  this  purpose  the  institution  has  been  located  in  Brush  county. 
where  it  may  be  both  difficult  to  find  and  tedious  of  access,  and 
where  a  small  amount  of  coin  in  the  vault  serines  to  sustain  it 
against  failure.    Perhaps,  by  fortunate  investments,  the  bank 
prospers ;  the  owners  add  some  paid  up  capital,  and  with  th^^se 
means  a  general  banking  business  is  engaged  in.    Of  the  banks 
located  in  cities,  or  at  conveniently  accessible  points,  it  was  noted 
that  the  same  companies  would  start  several  banks  with  a  large 
nominal  capital  for  each,  though  the  actual  banking,  or  the  utter- 
ing of  their  bills,  was  restricted  to  the  minimum  amount  allowed 
by  the  law.    This  would  enable  them,  by  shifting  coin  from  one  to 
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another  in  times  of  a  ran  to  get  along  with  perhaps  half  or  less  of 
the  ordinary  amonnt  i[>f  specie  kept  on  hands  for  redemption.  Be- 
demption  of  each  bill  separately  was  allowable  at  this  time,  and 
separate  protests  were  likewise  required.  In  1857  the  legislatnre 
amended  the  law  sb  that  in  presenting  notes  for  payment  it  was 
not  required  to  receive  redemption  for  each  note  separately,  but 
the  whole  amount  might  be  presented  as  a  general  obligation  and 
one  payment  demanded. 

In  the  summer  of  1859  the  Grayville  bank  sought  to  restrain 
the  auditor  from  putting  it  in  liquidation,  because  its  bills  were  pro- 
tested in  amounts  of  $6,000  and  $8,400  upon  the  ground  that  this 
amendment  was  null  and  void,  not  having  been  submitted  to  a 
vote  of  the  people  for  ratification  like  the  original  law.  A  readi- 
ness to  redeem  separately  was  alleged.  In  1860  Willard  &  Ad- 
sit  of  Chicago  presented  a  number  of  bills  for  redemption  to  the 
Reapers'  Bank  at  Fairfield.  Payment  was  commenced  in  dimes 
and  half  dimes,  occuping  a  whole  day  in  redeeming  $150.  After 
this  trifling,  the  remainder  was  protested  for  non-payment  and  for- 
warded to  the  auditor,  who  being  about  to  force  the  bank  into 
liqnidation,was  enjoined.  But  Judge  Wilson,  of  Chicago,  decided 
that  ^^  a  bank  had  no  right  to  throw  such  obstacles  in  the  way  of 
a  prompt  and  speedy  redemption."  But,  however  the  bonds  were 
obtained  for  banking  purposes,  the  issues  based  upon  them  added 
to  the  currency  of  the  country  and  benefited  very  many  people; 
and  with  a  faithful  auditor  to  look  after  these  securities,  who,  in 
case  they  depreciated  in  market  would  promptly  call  on  the  banks 
affected  to  make  good  the  margin  declined  with  additional  depos- 
its, no  ultimate  loss  could  well  occur  to  the  bill  holder.*  Nothing 
would  permanently  have  depreciated  these  state  securities  except 
tlie  unprecedented  occasion  offered  by  the  rebeUlon  of  12  States 
of  the  Union. 

*As  a  good  commentary  on  the  anrument  of  ultimate  eeoarfty  to  the  Mil  holder,  how- 
ever, upon  wblch  much  streas  was  laid  at  the  time  by  the  advocates  of  the  stock  bank 
system,  and  also  as  Ulustratiug  the  manner  of  hindering  and  throwing  obstacles  in  the 
way  of  a  ready  redemption  in  specie  that  might  be  made  use  of  by  bankers,  the  fol> 
lowing  pleasantly  related  experience,  current  at  the  time«  though  applied  to  Indiana, 
fitted  Illinois  as  weU,  and  will,  we  trust,  prove  not  uninteresting  to  the  reader.  It  if 
the  Invention  of  some  fertile  newspaper  genius  of  the  time,  and  ilrst  appeared  in  the 
Cincinnati  Commercial : 

Suppose  a  gentleman  should  be  so  unfortunate  as  to  fall  heir  to  a  Hve  dollar  note 
upon  one  of  these  institution,  and  desires  to  reali^  upon  it  specie  or  exchange,  t  * 
what  is  he  to  do  f  First,  find  the  bank  I  that  of  course ;  and  that  is  not  alwavs  an  easy 
matter.  Banks  in  Indiana  lurk  in  ont*of-the-way  places.  Like  the  insect  nunted  by 
the  entomological  Hibernian,  when  you  flud  them  they  ar'nt  there.  They  don't  affect 
corner  lota,  but  shun  the  din  of  crowded  dties,  nestling  close  under  the  lee  of  prim^- 
val  foresta,  marked  by  an  ancient  Indian  trail  or  solitary  cow  path.  They  are  things 
to  be  found  by  the  bee  hunters,  are  seen  far  oif  by  the  midnight  Nimrod  in  search  oi 
coons,  with  toe  moonlight  sleeping  upon  their  shingle  roofs  and  primitive  oomSces. 
Capital  has  become  modest,  and  wealth  retires  from  the  world  into  the  cloisters  of  the 
deep  old  woods,  or  the  holy  solitudes  of  the  prairies,  conversing  with  nature—laying 
up  its  treasures  "where  noitber  moth  nor  rust  doth  eorrupt,"  and  where  none  (but  tlie 
auditor  of  state]  can  iind  them . 

But  suppose  that  the  institution  is  revealed,  and  the  monetary  anchorite  stands  oon* 
lessed,:  suppose  that  the  business  hours  have  arrived,  and  the  shingle  whose  opposing 
sides  give  each  other  the  He,  faces  the  sun  with  the  announcement— *bank  open**-- 
we  see  the  aforesaid  heir,  with  rapid  steps,  approach  the  ediftoe.  He  enters ;  be  draws 
his  pictorial  evidence  of  a  promise  from  his  pocket  book ;  he  approaches  the  oountery 
presents  his  note  to  the  paying  teller,  and  a  ooloquy  ensues: 

*'  Can  you  give  me  specie  for  this  V 

'•No.'» 

'*  Sight  or  short  time  eastern  ezchange  T 

"Nothing." 

•*  Why  r^ 

"  You  are  making  a  run  on  our  institution ;  this  species  of  presentation  we  are  bound 

^to  resist.    Tou  are  trying  to  break  us,  sir— to  make  us  stop  payment,  sir;  you  cant  do 
sir. 
*  But  haven't  you  stopped  payment  when  you  refuse  to  redeem  r* 
*'lfo,  sir;  ours  iff  a  stook  Institution.   There's  /our  ultimate  security,  sir,  deposited 
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<^  The  Foreign  8maU  Note  ^of."— With  the  meeting  of  the  leg- 
islature, in  1853,  a  contrariety  of  opinion  obtained  among  tiie 
members  as  to  the  power  to  amend,  modify  or  rei>eal  the  general 
free  banking  law.  Ohe  view  was  that  the  original  act  having 
been  submitted  to  a  vote  of  the  people  for  their  sanction,  it  was 
now  their  law  and  beyond  the  control  of  the  legislature,  fixed  as 
the  laws  of  the  Medes  and  Persians  j  that  the  voice  of  the  people 
had  imparted  to  it  its  vitality,  and  it  must  live  to  procreate  its 
nursling  banks  until  the  same  mighty  voice  deprived  it  of  its  ex- 
istence; that  by  the  terms  of  the  constitution  the  x>eople  had  to 
sanction  such  law  by  their  vote,  first  authorized  by  the  legislature; 
and  that  the  same  routine  had  to  be  undergone  with  all  its  amend- 
ments. A  <<  supplemental"  banking  law  without  all  this  routine 
was,  however,  ventured  upon  and  adopted  by  the  legislature. 
But  its  reception  by  the  people  indicated  that  the  legislature 
might  have  spared  themselves  this  trouble ;  for  the  want  of  obe- 
dience to  this  law  Was  not  based  upon  any  technical  ground  of 
want  of  power  by  the  legislature.  It  was  probably  more  a  ques- 
tion of  convenience. 

This  wa^  the  well  known  <' foreign  small  note  act,"  by  which  to 
foster  home  banks  and  prevent  the  retirement  of  specie  from  cir- 
culation, a  x>6nalty  of  $50  was  imi)osed  for  every  foreign  bank 
bill  of  a  less  denomination  than  $5,  uttered  after  the  1st  of  August. 
1853.  It  was  sought  to  absolutely  squelch  the  foreign  small 
trash.  Bankers  and  general  dealers,  or  their  employees,  guilty 
of  this  offense  were  to  be  additionally  punished  by  imprisonment 
in  the  county  jail;  and  no  suit  could  be  maintained  ui>on  any  ob- 
ligations the  consideration  of  which  was  these  small  notes  of 
banks  of  alien  States.  Great  latitude  in  pleadings  under  the  act 
was  specially  enjoined. 

with  the  auditor.  We  oan*t  break,  sir;  we  otia^t  stop  payment.  Look  at  the  law  ] 
Look  at  the  (auditorial  circular  I'* 

**  But  have  you  no  specie  on  hand  T* 

'  *  Tes.  sir ;  and  we  are  bound  to  keep  tt .  The  law  obltees  us  to  keep  1234  por  cent,  of 
specie  on  hand.  If  we  pay  out  every  time  one  of  you  fellows  oall»  now  can  we  keep 
It  on  hand  ?** 

**  Then  I  shall  proceed  and  have  llie  note  proleated ." 

*' Very  welL  sir.  You  will  find  a  notaiy  public  at  Indianapolis,  provided  he  is  at 
home,  which  is  only  about  140  miles  from  cere.  But,  sir,  you  nad  better  vo  home,  and 
rely  upon  your  ultimate  security.  We  can't  pay  specie— iind  it  won't  do ;  nut  jrou  are 
ultimately  secure;  you  can't  lose  your  money,  though  you  never  get  it.  Remember 
that." 

We  will  suppose  our  gentleman  so  unreasonable  as  not  to  be  satisHed  with  the  pre- 
sentation of  the  paying  teller  of  the  great  principle  of  ultimate  security.  He  finds 
hts  way  to  IndianapoHs*  makes  protest  in  due  form,  and,  note  in  hand,  proceeds  to  the 
auditor  of  state,  where  another  dialogue  ensues; 

*<  Sir,  t  have  a  note  of  the  Squash  Bank,  at  Lost  Prairie,  with  certificate  of  protest, 
which  I  want  to  deposit  in  your  hands,  with  a  request  that  you  make  collection  as 
speedily  ss  possible.** 

"Certalnlv,slr.'» 

**  How  long  before  I  can  expect  to  realise  upon  the  ultimate  seonrlties  of  the  Inttl* 
tutlon  ?   Thirty  days,  is  It  not  f" 

*'  Not  quite  as  soon  as  that  sir.  I  shall  irtve  notice  to  the  officers  of  the  Squash  Bank. 
If  they  pay  no  attention  to  it,  I  shall  offer  its  securities  In  my  hands  for  sale;  but  in 
dlsthannog  my  duty  to  all  the  creditors  of  the  Institution,  I  shall  not  proceed  to  oifer 
any  of  its  assets  in  this  market  until  after  at  least  ao  days'  notice  in  New  Vork,  Lon- 
don and  Paris,  so  as  to  insure  the  largest  and  best  price  for  the  securities;  and  not 
then,  if,  in  my  opinion,  the  ultimate  interests  of  all  concerned  will  be  promoted  by 
a  further  extension  I    Hem  I" 

'*  But,  my  dear  sir,  how  long  will  it  be  before  I  can  realize  upon  my  demand  ?** 

**  Oanr  say,  sir;  stocks  are  down  Just  now— may  rise  in  a  year  or  two— depends  some- 
what upon  the  fate  of  the  war  in  Burope.  But  never  fear,  your  ultimate  security  is 
nndoutited.  If  you  should  never  get  it.  you  will  never  lose  it;  remember  that.  Bely 
upon  your  ultimate  security  and  you  are  safe.** 

^  D  -n  ultimate  security  I   I  want  my  money." 

^  Well,  sir,  if  that's  your  game,  when  you-get  it,  please  give  us  the  Information.*' 
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The  exceeding  stringency  of  tbe  provisions  overleaped  it- 
self. While  no  law  was  ever  more  generally  understood,  both 
as  regards  its  provisions  and  the  time  when  it  was  to  go  into 
effect,  for  the  press  constantly  invited  attention  to  it,  urging  its 
observance  in  every  particular,  so  no  law  was  ever  more  totally 
ignored  by  everybody,  or  became  a  more  complete  dead  letter 
from  the  start.  It  was  violated  throughout  the  length  and  breadth 
of  the  State  many  thousands  of  times  daily  in  the  multiform  busi- 
ness relations  of  society,  without  the  least  attention  being  paid  to 
it.  The  floods  of  foreign  small  notes  continued  to  infest  our  com- 
munities and  retained  their  ground. 

The  Panic  of  1854.— In  the  fall  of  1854  there  was,  for  a  short 
time,  quite  a  monetary  crisis  in  the  country.  Among  tho 
free  banks  of  especially  Ohio  and  Indiana  there  were  a  num- 
ber of  failures,  and  much  alarm  prevailed.  Missouri  and  Virrinia 
bonds  had  been  thrown  in  large  amounts  upon  the  Kew  York 
market,  and  declined  to  95  and  93  cents;  though  their  interests 
had.  been  regularly  kept  up.  Dame  rumor,  with  her  many  tongues^ 
doubtless  considerably  enlarged  upon  the  facts,  and  much  distrust 
obtained  in  Illinois.  Chicago  was  flooded  with  Geirgia  shin- 
plasters.  Brokers  sought  to  take  advantage  of  the  public  solici- 
tude to  precipitate  a  panic ;  its  effects,  however,  did  not  extend 
much  beyond  the  city.  There,  a  heavy  nin  was  made  on  the  banks 
by  bill  holders  and  depositors,  and  a  pretty  general  suspension 
took  place. 

In  the  meantime,  W.  B.  Fondey,  of  the  bank  commission,  coun- 
selled the  people  that  the  panic  was  a  mere  brokers'  trick,  that  no 
default  had  been  made  in  interest  payments  on  the  depreciated 
bonds,  and  therefore  it  could  only  be  temporary,  and  warned  them 
not  to  part'  with  their  money  at  discount  or  sacrifice.  The  mer- 
chants of  Chicago  had  steadily  taken  the  money  in  exchange  for 
goods,  and  the  wholesale  dealers,  feeling  assured  of  the  ultimate 
security  of  the  stock  banks,  and  perceiving  no  adequate  cause  for 
the  panic,  also  lent  their  support  in  sustaining  the  banks,  and  the 
result  was  that  in  a  few  days  they  resumed  business,  and  the  panic 
only  gave  them  greater  confidence  with  the  people.  The  storm 
was  successfully  weathered,  and  those  banks  whose  deposits  were 
depreciated  complied  with  the  call  of  the  commissioners,  and  put 
up  an  additional  margin  of  security. 

After  this  fluny  the  press  took  up  the  subject  of  revising  our 
banking  law.  The  discrimination  of  20  per  cent,  against  Illinois 
bonds  as  a  banking  basis  was  demanded  to  be  removed.  Under 
the  law  of  1849  private  persons  might  make  valid  agreements  for 
interest  at  10  i>er  cent;  not  so,  however,  the  banks — ^they  were  re- 
stricted to  7.  In  this  connection  the  bank  commissioners,  ex-Oov. 
A.  Q.  French,  P.  Maxwell  and  W.  B.  Fondey,  in  their  report  of 
Dec.  30, 1854,  say  it  had  been  the  custom  with  banks  to  loan  their 
money  to  other  corporations  and  associations  composed  for  the 
most  part  of  the  same  stockholders^  to  be  re-loaned  by  them  as 
individuals  at  an  advanced  rate  of  interest,  10  per  cent.,  and  the 
result  was  that  the  community  had  not  been  enabled  to  get  money 
any  cheaper  than  formerly,  while  the  difference  of  3  per  cent,  in 
the  rate  of  interest  obtained  in  this  manner,  had  induced  the 
banks  to  evade  the  intention  of  the  law,  and  pursue  a  course  cal- 
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culated  to  weaken  the  confldenoe  which  they  should  endeavor  to 
inspire  in  the  community  where  located.  It  was  also  urged  that 
those  banks  which  wanted  to,  should  be  permitted  to  withdraw 
their  bills  from  circulation  and  take  up  their  bonds  with  the  au- 
ditor in  sums  of  $5,000  or  $10,000,  instead  of  all  but  10  per  cent., 
as  the  law  then  stood.  But  the  legislature  of  1855  disregarded 
all  the  objections  with  the  single  exception  of  the  last,  and  sim- 
ply allowed  banks  to  surrender  to  the  auditor  their  bills  in  sums 
of  $1,000  for  their  securities. 

Two  years  later,  however,  another  legislature  put  Illinois  bonds 
on  an  equal  footing  with  those  of  other  States  as  a  basis  for  bank- 
ing, all  to  be  valued  10  per  cent  less  than  the  market  price ; 
allowed  banks  to  discount  paper  or  make  loans  at  the  rate  of  10 
per  cent ;  forbade  the  location  of  banks  at  places  of  less  than  200 
inhabitants;  made  the  issues  redeemable  at  the  places  where 
dated,  in  packages,  to  be  treated  as  a  single  obligation,  and  which 
might  thus  likewise  be  protested  for  non-payment. 

The  BevulUan  of  1857.— On  the  first  of  January,  1857,  the  whole 
number  of  banks  which  had  been  organized  since  the  law  took 
effect  in  1851,  was  61,  eleven  had  been  closed  voluntarily  or  by 
protest  and  forfeiture  of  charter,  leaving  50  in  operation,  with  a 
circulation  of  $6,480,873,  on  a  basis  of  stock  security  whose  cash 
valuation  was  $6,663,389 ;  and  up  to  the  time  when  the  financial 
crash  swept  the  country  in  September  of  this  year  banking  capital 
and  operations  were  largely  on  the  increase. 

The  period  of  the  existence  of  the  banks  up  to  this  time  had 
been  one  of  unparalleled  prosperity  in  this  State.  Its  rapid  strides 
to  opulence  and  empire  had  never  been  equalled  before,  nor  have 
they  since.  Our  taxable  wealth  had  nearly  trebled  itself,  being, 
lor  the  year  1851,  $137,818,079,  and  for  the  year  1857,  $407,447,367. 
This  period  being  within  the  railroad  era,  the  increase  of  wealth 
was  either  solid  or  based  upon  a  just  and  reasonable  expectation 
of  values,  though  something  waa  attributable  to  bank  expansions. 
The  whole  country  was  prosperous,  stimulated  greatly  by  the 
number  of  free  banks  then  very  generally  in  vogue.  It  is  in  pe- 
riods of  this  sort,  when  times  are  good,  pai>er  money  abundant, 
and  confidence  strong,  that  communities  incline  to  the  abandon- 
ment of  the  old,  slow  but  safe  pursuits,  for  the  tempting  prospects 
of  realizing  large^  gains  on  small  capital  in  diort  times.  There 
was  an  inflation  of  values  throughout  the  west,  which  afl:ected 
landed  property  in  cities,  towns  and  country.  Chicago  comer  lots 
shared  in  this  to  a  wonderful  degree.  A  spirit  of  speculation  was 
rife,  but  it  was  more  intensified  in  the  east  than  the  west.  There 
large  amounts  of  western  unproductive  property  had  been  bought 
purely  on  speculation,  with  money  borrowed  from  the  abundant 
cofiers  of  the  banks  at  home,  depending  upon  its  steady  advances 
in  quoted  values  to  meet  payments  as  they  matured :  here  pur- 
chases were  made,  many  of  them  on  better  time,  and  the  property 
developed  and  made  productive.  When  the  financial  storm  burst 
upon  the  country  its  disastrous  effects  were  therefore  more  severely 
and  more  lastingly  experienced  in  the  east  than  the  west  As 
western  lands  and  lots  had  been  in  great  part  the  means,  but  not 
the  cause,  of  the  monetary  crisis,  so  now  western  industry  and 
western  products  became  the  medium  of  unlocking  the  wheels  of 
38 
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commerce  and  rightisg  the  business  of  the  coantiy.  The  eastern 
currency  sent  we«t  to  move  the  crops,  had  been,  on  the  first  mnt- 
teriiigs  of  the  approaching  storm,  veiy  generally  recalled.  West- 
ern merchants  had  bought  very  largely  on  time  in  the  east.  It 
now  became  the  duty  of  the  western  producers  to  throw  their 
staples  of  grain,  pork,  beef  and  other  commodities  into  the  market 
on  time  to  release  these  merchants  and  debtors,  which  was  nobly 
done. 

In  January,  1857,  an  effort  had  been  made,  mostly  on  the  part 
of  western  brokers,  to  discredit  some  of  the  stock  securities  of  Illi- 
nois banks,  which  created  some  alarm.  St.  Louis  merchants  issued 
a  circular  stating  that  they  would  continue  to  receive  the  notes 
of  the  discredited  banks  as  heretofore.  The  determined  stand  thus 
taken  inspired  the  public  with  confidence,  and  the  brokers'  scheme 
proved  a  failure.  Later,  the  securities  of  some  of  the  banks  having 
sustained  a  diminution  in  value,  the  bank  commissioners,  on  the 
8th  of  May,  made  a  requisition  on  them  to  fHi^j  within  40  days,  ad- 
ditional security.  All  responded-  but  two.  By  the  27th  of  July, 
such  was  the  fluctuation  of  stocks  in  market,  and  the  signs  of  the 
impending  revulsion,  that  it  became  necessary  to  make  a  similar 
requisition,  this  time  on  29  banks,  being  more  than  half  of  those 
in  the  State.  They  were  given  90  days  to  make  good  the  margin. 
These  29  banks  had  a  deposit  of  stock  securities  of  $4,560,000,  of 
which  $2,738,000  were  Missouri  6's.  The  total  number  of  Missouri 
bonds  upon  which  banking  was  done  in  Illinois  was  at  this  time 
not  less  &an  $4,500,000  ;  notwithstanding  which  the  brokers  and 
merchants  of  St.  Louis  now  refused  Illinois  currency,  causing  much 
embarrassment  to  our  people  in  the  central  and  southern  parts 
of  the  State.  One  of  the  bank  commissioners  visited  St  Louis, 
and.  before  a  meeting  of  her  merchants,  brokers  and  bnsines  men, 
maae  a  masterly  exposition  of  our  banking  system,  and  failed  not 
to  show  to  those  gentlemen  that  the  credit  of  Missouri,  whose 
bonds  formed  nearly  three-fourths  of  the  bases  of  our  banks,  was 
also  involved  in  their  attempts  to  bring  Illinois  currency  into  dis- 
repute. His  action  wa«  also  seconded  by  candid  and  inteUigent 
discussions  by  the  newspapers  of  the  city.  The  whole  was  crowned 
with  the  success  of  restoring  Illinois  currency  to  its  former  stand- 
ing in  St.  Louis  at  gold  par.  This  wa49  a  noble  stand  for  a  for- 
eign city  to  take,  but  a  severe  shock  to  her  commerce.  Chicago 
banks  and  business  men  arranged  a  difierent  standard  for  this 
currency,  nominally  known  as  a  par  standard — par  for  that  city 
— which  was  never  less  than  10,  and  generally  15  per  cent,  below 
a  real  par  representing  a  specie  equivalent. 

Owing  to  the  general  prosperity  of  the  country  and  the  public 
feeling  of  security,  many  of  our  banks  which  desired  to  do  only 
a  legitimate  business,  had  been  tempted  into  excessive  issues. 
Now  the  large  number  of  suspensions  and  failure  of  banks,  in- 
surance and  trust  companies  in  other  States,  carrying  down  with 
them  Inany  of  the  staunchest  mercantile  houses  in  the  country, 
created  a  panic  which  bore  heavily  upon  our  banks,  brokers,  capi- 
talists and  business  men  generally.  The  discredited  banks 
protested  their  inability  of  complying  with  the  requisition  of  the 
commissioners,  but  these  functionaries  were  firm  in  their  demand. 
And  the  banks,  notwithstanding  their  condition  and  the  disas- 
trous monetary*  crisis  prevailing,  with  but  very  few  exceptions. 
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Btniggled  nobly  through  the  prostrating  storm^  and  subsequently 
enjoyed  a  larger  share  of  public  confidence  than  at  any  former  pe- 
riod* The  financial  standing  of  the  State  among  all  the  private 
and  corporate  calamities  of  that  period  stood  unshaken. 

The  effects  of  the  revulsion  of  1857  was  stated  as  follows : 
Whole  number  of  firms  in  the  U.  S.  (except  California)  which 
failed  was  204,061;  liability  $299,801,000;  assets  $150,021,000; 
total  loss  $149,780,000,  of  annihilated  commercial  wealth.  The 
number  of  firms  failing  in  Dlinois,  was  316,  with  an  aggregate  lia- 
bility of  $9,338,000.  Of  these  117  belonged  to  Chicago,  with  a 
liability  of  $6,562,000.  The  remaining  199  Illinois  firms  had  a 
liability  of  $2,766,000.t  U  the  losses  in  Illinois  averaged  with 
that  of  the  country  at  large  they  were  about  $4,500,000.  These 
incredible  sums  must  have  been  largely  speculative.  In  Chicago, 
legitimate  business  received  only  a  staggering  blow,  but  specula- 
tion was  totally  prostrated.  The  deprexsiating  efiects  on  the  prices 
of  real  estate,  with  the  harrassing  influence  of  maturing  pay- 
ments, were  not  checked  for  2  years ;  and  the  business  of  erecting 
buildings,  or  in  some  cases  finishing  those  begun,  was  stopped. 
Workmen  in  large  numbers  forsook  the  city,  improvements  lan- 
guished, store-rooms  and  houses  stood  vacant,  rents  declined,  and 
vendors  and  mortgagees  received  back  the  property  sold,  with  the 
added  improvements,  finished  or  otherwise,  and  tiie  forfeiture  of 
one  or  more  payments  by  purchasers  besides. 

The  revulsion  of  1857,  unlike  that  of  1837,  involved  mostly  only 
individuals  and  certain  speculative  and  commercial  centres.  Had 
the  State  been  involved  by  its  connection  with  the  banks,  as  20 
years  before,  the  extent  of  this  mad  panic  torrent  upon  the  en- 
tire x>eople,  witli  the  expanded  credits  and  inflated  prices  of  the 
}>eriod,  is  fearful  to  contemplate.  But  thanks  to  the  provision  of 
the  constitution,  forbidding  State  connection  with  banking  oper- 
ations. And  the  collapse  coming  when  our  abundant  crops 
were  matured,  with  exchange  in  our  fovor,  the  mines  of  Califor- 
nia pouring  their  volumes  of  precious  metials  into  the  current  of 
specie  exchange,  the  panic  could  not  and  did  not  produce  a  last- 
ing effect  upon  the  prosperity  of  the  State.  Still  the  taxable 
wealth  of  the  State  the  second  year  after  the  revulsion  was  re- 
ported $40,000,000  less  than  in  1857. 

Before  1860  the  free  banking  system  had  amply  demonstrated 
that,  however  a  law  might  compel  a  banker  to  fiilly  secure  his 
issues  by  pledge  of  State  stocks,  it  was  practically  impossible  to 
engraft  upon  it  peremptory  and  immediate  redemption  of  issues 
in  specie.!  The  notes  of  Illinois  banks  were  current  only  in  our 
own  State,  and  to  any  considerable  extent  beyond  they  were  at  a 
discount  of  one  per  cent,  or  more.||  Before  the  close  of  this  year 
the  banks  had  increased  to  110,  with  a  circulation  of  $12,320,964, 
which  constituted  almost  exclusively  the  currency  of  this  State. 
The  bank  securities  on  deposit  were  valued  at  $13,980,971.  Of 
the  14  banks  withdrawn  from  existence  up  to  this  time  in  the  9 
preceding  years,  some  voluntary  and  others  by  forfeiture  under 
the  law,  the  securities  of  all  save  one  had  been  ample  to  redeem 

*  See  Bk.  Com^B.  Report,  Jan.  1869. 

f  B.  DogJas  if  Co. '8  Com.  Agencjr,  N.  Y.  flerold. 

t  See  Report  H.  Com.  1861. 

I  BlBseU*8  Menage  I860. 
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every  note,  dollar  for  dollar  in  specie;  and  in  the  exceptional  case 
there  was  only  a  loss  of  3  per  cent.*  This  demonstrated  their  ul- 
timate security  to  tlie  bill  holder  in  ordinary-  civil  times. 

And  now  with  tliis  large  volume  of  home  currency,  based  foir 
the  most  part  upon  the  stocks  of  southern  States,  in  the  midst 
of  rapid  and  solid  prosperity  to  this  State,  was  wantonly  precipi- 
tated the  great  and  disastrous  war  of  the  rebellion.  State  after 
State  shot  madly  from  the  orbit  of  the  Union.  Confidence  in  their 
securities  was  disturbed.  Before  the  close  of  l^ovember,  1860, 18 
banks  were  already  in  discredit  on  account  of  depreciated  securi- 
ties, and  were  subjected  to  the  call  of  the  commissioners.  Eastern 
exchange  advanced  to  8  per  cent.  Business  men  held  meetings  to 
counsel  together  and  devise  ways  out  of  th^  financial  trouble  that 
was  thickening  daily.  In  the  impenetrable  political  darkness  of 
the  times,  the  bank  commissioners  left  the  banking  interests  of 
the  State  to  the  correction  of  the  legislature.  That  body,  which 
met  in  January,  1861,  revised  the  free  banking  law  by  restricting 
banks  therearter  to  be  organized,  to  the  deposit  of  U.  S.  and  Illi- 
nois stocks  as  security,  which  would  also  enhance  the  salable  value 
of  our  State  stocks;  granted  to  existing  banks  6  mouths'  time  after 
call  in  which  to  make  good  any  margin  sufiered  by  the  decline  of 
their  securities  in  market,  before  being  forced  into  liquidation  or 
their  assets  could  be  reached  for  failure  to  redeem ;  designated 
Chicago  and  Springfield  as  general  points  of  redemption,  through 
agents  of  the  banks,  at  a  discount  of  }  of  1  per  cent.,  the  money 
having  for  some  time  been  1  per  cent,  below  par,  which  was  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  recommendation  of  Chicago  business  men ; 
raised  the  interest  damages  on  notes  protested  for  non-payment 
from  12^  to  25  per  cent.,  and  allowed  the  auditor  to  surrender 
bonds  deposited  pro  rata  to  holders  of  noies  protested,  or  on  banks 
in  process  of  liquidation  from  other  causes.  K  tihe  legislature  had 
not  thus  temporized,  but  with  a  due  appreciation  of  that  juncture 
in  national  afi'airs,  rigidly  forced  every  bank  in  default  into  liqui- 
dation on  10  day's  call,  and  required  the  auditor  to  sell  the  securi- 
ties immediately,  if- the  market  was  a  little  depressed  by  the  abun- 
dance of  bonds  cast  upon  it,  it  would  have  would  have  wound  up 
almost  every  one.  and  the  final  result  would  have  been  better  for 
both  the  bill-holders  and  the  banks. 

The  legislature  at  this  session  passed  also  another  general  bank- 
ing bill  predicated  solely  ui)on  a  specie  basis.  We  will  not  syn- 
opsize  this  measure ;  suffice  it,  the  people,  tired  of  a  rotten  bank 
currency  which  the  history  of  the  State  showed  had  been  fur- 
nished by  every  banking  system  which  had  ever  yet  been  in  oper- 
ation, they,  by  their  votes  cast  at  the  November  election  of  1861, 
rejected  it.  Besides,  a  revision  of  the  constitution  had  been  or- 
dered, and  it  was  not  deemed  advisable  to  hamper  in  any  way  the 
convention  soon  to  meet. 

But  besides  this  legislation,  the  days  of  free  banking  in  Illinois, 
as  in  every  other  State,  were  numbered.  Secession  was  on  the 
rampage.  In  the  latter  part  of  March,  but  before  open  hostilities^ 
Chicago  brokers  threw  out  the  issues  of  32  Illinois  stock  banks. 
Forty  odd  were  now  uncurrent.  This  act  was  purely  arbitrary, 
for  the  auditor's  report  showed  many  of  these  to  stand  as  well  as 
many  of  those  bank-quotable.  Perhaps  it  was  shrewdly  calculated 

'    QOT.  Wood's  MeMage,  im.  ~ 
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that  the  masses,  with  small  amount  of  Qncnrrent  money,  would 
sacrifice  it  blindly  at  the  first  broker's  office.  St  Louis  continued 
to  receive  this  currency.  Prior  to  this,  owing  to  the  general  dis- 
trust, in  which  country  shared  perhaps  more  fully  than  city,  large 
amounts  of  the  Illinois  issues  had  accumulated  in  Chicago,  where 
they  were  durrent,  making  trade  brisk.  Before  long  the  Merchants' 
Loan  and  Trust  Company,  anticipating  an  early  heavy  deprecia- 
tion, and  having  perhaps  first  worked  oflf  its  supply,  refused  to 
further  take  this  currency.  The  other  banks,  with  their  cofTers 
fall  of  it,  attempted  to  sustain  it,  doubtless  with  no  other  view 
than  to  gain  time  to  get  rid  of  it  Hence  it  remained  current  in 
trade,  and  large  amounts  were  sent  to  the  country  to  buy  produce, 
which  advanced  rapidly  in  price ;  but  as  the  country  was  fully 
infected  with  the  distrust,  the  money  showed  evidence  of  exceed- 
ing nimbleness,  and  would  return  to  the  city  faster  than  it  could 
be  shoved  off.  Local  trade  was  unusually  active.  In  this  straight, 
to  keep  the  stuff  up,  leading  business  men  and  bankers  in  Chicago 
actually  pledged  themselves,  and  signed  and  issued  a  circular,  to 
take  the  money  at  par  during  the  war.  But  the  pledge  was  broken 
a  very  few  days  after.  Other  distinctions  now  obtained  in 
this  currency,  such  as  "Illinois  preferred,"  which  the  seller  of  pro- 
duce could  only  obtain  at  a  deep  shave.  Exchange  on  New  York 
speedily  advanced  above  the  "preferred"  to  13  per  cent  While 
the  farmer  thus  got  a  few  cents  more  for  his  grain,  it  cost  him  a 
heavy  -per  centage  to  exchange  for  good  money,  or  he  paid  it  out 
in  double  profit  to  the  merchant  The  list  of  discredited  banks 
rapidly  increased.  All  the  stock  banks,  regardless  of  the  State 
stocks  which  formed  their  security,  shared  more  or  less  in  the  de- 

Ereciation,  but  after  the  breaking  out  of  actual  hostilities  those 
ased  upon  southern  stocks  declined  directly  to  60  cents  on  the 
dollar. 

With  the  meeting  of  the  legislature  in  extraordinary  session, 
April,  1861,  there  were  various  schemes  mooted  to  have  the  State 
guarranty  the  ultimate  redemption  of  this  free  bank  money  of  the 
Illinois  banks.  Some  plans  embraced  all  of  the  $12,000,000  of 
circulation,  and  others  half,  selecting  those  secured  oy  the  best 
stocks.  In  behalf  of  the  latter  proposition  petitions  were  freely 
circulated  among  the  people  praying  the  legislature  to  this  end. 
This  plan  was  by  a  certain  portion  of  the  press  denounced  as  an 
invidious  distinction.  To  obviate  the  constitutional  provision,  the 
power  of  the  legislature  was  claimed  upon  the  ground  of  necessity, 
this  money  in  that  desperate  crisis  constituting  the  sole  circula- 
ting medium  of  the  people  of  the  State.  There  was  a  senate  bill 
guarantying  the  issues  of  certain  banks,  and  there  was  an  effort 
made  to  have  the  State  take  this  bank  currency  for  its  war  bonds, 
authorized  at  that  session,  but  all  failed. 

After  this  the  money  got  into  a  still  more  mercurial  and  unset- 
tled condition.  iNo  one  knew  what  his  money  would  be  worth  on 
the  morrow.  Of  course  the  wiles  and  arts  of  the  brokers  added 
no  little  to  this  instability,  and  the  perplexity  of  the  i)eople.  Be- 
fore June  every  important  city  and  many  different  railroads  issued 
from  day  to  day  their  special,  and  sometimes  Uieir  exclusive,  lists 
of  banks,  whose  notes  they  designated  as  current.  These  lists 
were,  for,  the  most  part,  arbitrary.  Every  tradesman,  and  even 
farmers,  carried  in  their  pockets  bank  lists  of  this  kind,  often  only 
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to  hear  of  new  break-downs  and  revised  lists  just  after  having 
taken  in  some  of  the  money.  It  was  a  period  of  annoyance;  trial 
and  vexation. 

The  banks,  from  their  location — often  at  remote  and  inaccessi- 
ble points — ^had  earned  the  not  inexpressive  sonbreqaet  of  '^wild 
cats ;"  and  now,  since  their  general  depreciation,  theiv  issues  re- 
ceived the  rather  inelegant  appelation  of  ^^stump-tail."  To  aid  in 
hurrying  forward  the  approaching  end  of  their  reign,  the  press  in 
many  ways  lent  its  powers  of  ridicule.* 

By  the  time  the  ratber  abundant  wheat  crop  of  1861,  notwith- 
standing the  devastation  of  the  army  worm  that  season,  went  into 
the  market,  the  stock  banks  were  driven  to  the  wall,  and  gold  and 
silver  sent  from  the  east  was  paid  into  the  farmer's  hand,  though 
the  prices  ranged  low — 60  to  70  cents  per  bushel.  By  1863  all 
except  17  of  the  110  banks  were  in  process  of  liquidation,  with  the 
circulation  reduced  from  about  $12,000,000  to  about  $566,163. 
The  retirement  of  this  vast  circulation  was  effected  mainly  by  the 
bill-holders  voluntarily  surrendering  the  money  for  the  bonds  de- 
posited, for  which  purpose  every  facility  was  extended  to  them  by 
the  auditor  in  accordance  with  the  law.  Five  banks  had  organized 
under  the  amended  act  of  1861,  with  an  aggregate  circulation  of 
$51,945.  By  the  first  of  January,  1865,  the  circulation  of  Illinois 
banks  had  dwindled  down  to  $132,436,  all  secured  by  Illinois  6^s 
— $175,034.  Some  of  the  free  banks  were  under  the  act  of  con- 
gress of  1863  converted  into  national  banks ;  and  it  was  the 
national  banking  law,  taxing  the  issues  of  all  other  banks  2  per 
cent.,  which  has  finally  wholly  extinguished  them* 

*(0ne  of  the  banks  became  the  propertj  of  the  Hon.  J.  Toung  SoanunoD,  a  well  known 
wealthy  resident  of  ChScaflro,  who,  to  aive  them  currency,  endorsed  all  its  notes.  Mr. 
Wentworth.  of  the  Democrat,  who  had  fouffht  the  ''wild  cats"  with  an  unflagffinff  wlll« 
headloflr  his  editorials  on  that  subject  with  a  family  ^roupof  wild  cats  in  various  suar- 
gestive  attitudes,  when  this  Scammon  money  came  to  bis  hands*  which  was  not  slow, 

}>rinted  across  the  back  of  each  note,  his  fayortte  family  group  of  wild  cats,  and  set 
t  afloat  again.    These  caricatures,  it  was  said,  had  the  effect  to  greatly  stimulate  the 
proprietor  of  the  notes  to  retire  them.) 
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1863-1867— ADMINISTBATION   OP  GOV,  MATTESOK 

Democratie  and  Whig  OwmewUaM — Bheixike^  of  the  Chibemataridl 
Candidates — Finan&M  CondUion  and  Physical  Development  of 
the  State — Legislation^  1863-6 — Maine  Law  and  Riot  at  Chicago-^ 
Our  Common  Schools  and  trials  in  the  esta^blishment  of  the  Free 
School  System. 


The  Democratic  State  GonyeDtion  of  1862,  to  make  a  ticket  for 
State  officers,  met  in  Springfield  April  20th.  The  political  oat* 
look  for  that  party  appeared  clear  all  aroond  the  horizon  anguring 
an  easy  victory  at  the  coming  November  election.  Hence  there 
was  no  lack  of  aspirants  for  place  on  a  ticket  of  such  promise. 
For  the  position  of  governor  seven  names  were  presented.  For 
some  time  previous  it  had  been  confidently  expected  that  the  Hon. 
David  L.  Oregg,  then  secretary  of  State,  an  accomplished  gentle- 
man of  learning,  varied  political  experience,  and  great  inflaence 
with  his  party,  would  receive  the  nomination.  Quite  a  number 
of  counties  had  instructed  for  him,  tiie  public  press  in  its  com- 
ments and  surmises,  had  settled  on  him  with  a  degreeof  certainty, 
causing  the  opposition  to  discharge  their  batteries  at  him,  as  if  his 
nomination  had  been  consummated.  The  attack  upon  him  was 
mainly  on  account  of  his  religion,  he  being  a  Catholic  The  even- 
ing before  the  meeting  of  the  convention,  a  sermon  of  a  i>olitical 
bearing,  violently  attacking  Romanism,  was  preached  at  tiie  Cap^ 
ital,  which  was  largely  attended  by  the  assembled  members  of  the 
convention.  Some  controversy  was  indulged  afterward  as  to 
whether  the  minister  wa.s  a  whig  or  democrat.  One  thing,  how- 
ever, was  certain,  it  was  preached  to  influence  the  action  of  the 
convention  in  the  defeat  of  Mr.  tiregg.  How  much  influence  it 
had  we  do  not  say.  No  sooner  had  members  begun  to  collect  than 
it  was  whispered  about  that  it  would  never  do  to  nominate  Oregg 
because  of  his  Catholicism;  and  this  objection  was  industriously 
but  quietly  urged  against  him  in  the  convention.  After  his  sacri- 
fice there  was  an  effort  to  smother  the  matter,  but  it  could  not  be 
done.  Mr.  Oregg  knew  and  felt  it  all  the  time,  but  he  was  to  true 
to  party  to  bolt  the  ticket,  and  he  gave  it  the  support  of  all  his 
I>ower.  In  a  letter  to  L  N.  Morris,  scouting  the  idea  that  the  con- 
vention was  governed  by  such  intolerant  motives,  he  nevertheless 
adds,  ^^  it  is  doubtless  true  that  a  few  men  in  the  convention 
sought  to  stir  up  religious  prejudices  with  the  view  of  accom- 
plishing my  defeat."  Aside  Arom  this  quiet  persecuting  intrigue, 
the  convention  was  entirely  harmonius. 
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The  conventioii  vras  organized  with  the  Hon.  J.  A.  McGIemand 
as  its  permanent  chairman.  The  names  presented  for  the  posi- 
tion of  governor  on  the  ticket,  together  with  the  number  of  votes 
on  the  &Bt  ballot,  were  as  follows :  D.  L.  Gregg,  of  Cook,  84  votes; 
Joel  A.  Matteson,  of  Will,  56;  John  Dement  of  Lee,  63;  F.  C. 
Sherman,  of  Cook,  23 ;  Thomas  L.  Harris,  of  Menard,  16 ;  Lewis 
W.  Eoss,  of  Fulton,  7;  and  D.  P.  Bush,  of  Pike,  6.  Joel  A.  Mat- 
teson afterwards  received  a  majority  of  the  votes  cast  and  was 
declared  the  nominee  of  the  convention  for  governor.  Gnstavus 
Koerner  received  the  nomination  for  lieutenant-governor;  Alex- 
ander Stame,  secretary  of  State^  Thomas  H.  Campbell,  auditor, 
and  John  Moore,  State  treasurer. 

The  platform  stood  by  the  compromise  measures  of  1850,  and 
non-intervention ;  against  meddling  witn  the  domestic  affairs  of 
other  States  to  stir  up  strife  and  hatred ;  for  free  homesteads  to 
heads  of  families  on  the  public  domain ;  and  declared  in  favor  of 
Douglas  for  the  pr^idency — that  he  ^^  embodied  all  the  elements 
of  popularity  ana  success  to  such  a  degree  as  to  stamp  him 
as  the  man  for  the  coming  crisis."  State  affairs  received  no 
notice  at  its  hands,  and  as  the  free  banking  law  was  in  full  opera- 
tion, democratic  hostility  to  banks,  so  strenously  asserted  in  1846- 
'48,  was  not  repeated. 

Tbe  Whig  State  Convention  of  1852,  met  also  at  Springfield  on 
the  7th  of  July.  It  was  but  sparingly  attended.  The  regularly 
appointed  delegates  failed  to  appear  and  their  places  were  in  part 
filled  by  proxies  taken  from  the  grand  and  petit  juries,  litigants 
and  witnesses  in  attendance  upon  the  U.  S.  district  and  circuit 
courts  then  in  term.  It  was  organized  by  the  choice  of  the  Hon. 
O.  H.  Browning,  of  Adams,  as  chairman,  who  in  his 
opening  speech  candidly  remarked  in  effect,  that  it  was  not 
expect^  that  the  ticket  to  be  by  them  nominated  would  carry 
the  State,  but  it  would  prove  important  in  tending  to  hold  up  the 
hands  of  their  party  friends  in  those  States  where  there  was  hope 
of  success  for  Gen.  Scott,  candidate  for  the  presidency.  * 

The  ticket  was  mostly  made  by  acclamation.  Aspirants 
for  the  barren  honors  were  not  numerous  as  in  the  case  of  the  de- 
mocracy. The  Hon.  B.  B.  WebV,  of  White,  was  nominated  for 
governor;  J.  L.D.  Morrison,  of  St  Clair,  for  lieutenant-governor; 
Buckner  S.  Morris  for  secretary  of  State;  Charles  Betts  for  audi-* 
tor ;  and  Francis  Arnz,  a  German,  then  on  a  visit  to  Europe,  for 
treasurer.  Owing  to  the  wide  spread  disgust  in  the  whig  ranks 
regarding  the  compromise  measures  of  1850,  and  the  national 
whig  platform,  which  approved  them,  it  was  planned  on  the  part 
of  the  managers  that  with  the  endorsement  of  the  nomina- 
tion of  Gen.  Scott,  to  show  party  loyalty,  it  might  be  best  to 
quietly  stop,  leaving  candidates  I^hbc  to  assume  such  grounds  upon 
^e  slavery  question  and  fugitive  slave  law,  either  pro  or  con,  as 
might  be  deemed  to  accord  best  with  the  varying  sentiments  of 
different  localities  in  the  State.  But  this  plan  was  sadly  deranged 
by  Mr.  Hemdon,  of  Sangamon,  who  unexpectedly,  introduced  a 
resolution  approving  the  Baltimore  platform.  Hei*e  was  a  dilem- 
ma. To  refuse  to  adopt  what  was  clearly  their  duty  as  national 
whigs,  would  be  to  break  their  party  adhesions  and  become  des- 
pis^  disorganizers ;  to  do  so,  division  and  estrangement  in  their 
ranks,  at  home  was  inevitable.    The  whig  party,  in  the  north  of 
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this  state  especially,  was  largely  anti-Biavery.  Herndon  was 
firm,  and  the  resolotion  passed,  it  is  said,  with  feelings  of  tnelau- 
choly  and  motterings  of  discontent.  It  was  first  omitte<l  from 
the  published  report  of  tiie  proceedings,  but  the  alert  democracy 
promptly  called  attention  to  the  direliction,  wfaerenpoQ  the  official 
procf^ings  were  republished  *<  to  correct  the  many  inaccuracies 
of  the  first  report"" 

The  abolitiomBtB,  who  probably  expected  to  gain  by  the  tai^e 
defection  in  the  whig  party,  also  brought  oat  a  State  ticket  with 
Bexter  A.  Enowlton,  of  8tephenBon,for  governor,  and  Philo  Car- 
penter, of  Cook,  for  lientenaDt-gOTetnor. 

Mr.  Webb,  the  head  of  the  whig  ticket,  was  a  lawyer,  deeply 
read  in  his  profession,  and  of  excellent  standing  in  the  State.  He 
had  been  for  many  years  State's  attorney,  and  rei>eatediy  repre- 
sented his  county  in  the  legislatnre.  He  did  not  possess  tiie  gifts 
of  oratory.  In  1836,  as  a  member  of  the  legislature,  he  opposed 
the  adoption  of  the  State  improvement  system,  and  spread  his 
protest  upon  the  journal,  containing  language  of  prophesy,  whose 
verification  in  a  few  years,  was  but  too  emphatic  In  1855  hewas 
a  candidate  for  the  supreme  benohagainst  Judge  Breese,  who  was 
elected  While  yet  a  boy  his  father  removed  to  Carmi,  niinois, 
where  Mr.  Webb  continued  to  live,  and  died  in  1859.  When  the 
writer  personally  knew  him  in  the  latter  years  of  his  life,  he  was 
exceedingly  fond  of  a  smf^  social  circle  of  friends  with  whom  to 
discuss  the  political  and  other  questions  of  the  day,  and  to  talk 
over  old  times  in  his  peculiar  didactic  and  instructive  maniier.t 

The  whig  candidate  for  lieutenant- governor,  Col.  Don  Morrison, 
was  also  by  profession  a  lawyer.  He  had  served  with  acceptability 
in  both  the  State  and  national  legislatures,  and  as  lieutenant- col- 
onel of  the  2d  Illinois  regiment  in  the  Mexican  war.  He  was  a 
native  IllinoiBaTi:  an  orator  of  distinguished  manners,  daring  ad- 
dress, and  an  ardent  whig.  He  had  been  very  successful  in  accum- 
ulating a  large  and  valuable  landed  estate,  which  he  still  lives  to 
enjoy.  Neither  of  these  candidates  was  tinctured  with  the  grow- 
ing anti-slavery  sentiments  of  the  party  at  that  day. 

Beside  the  disapi>ointmeiit  of  public  expectation  in  the  defeat 
of  O^regg  before  the  democratic  convention,  the  nomination  of 
Mattesou  for  governor  did  not  at  first  give  general  satisfaction  to 
the  party  in  all  parts  of  the  State.  From  the  south,  hostile  to  all 
banks,  the  press  indicated  the  impression  to  be  that  the  heail  of 
the  ticket  had  warmly  advocated  the  adoption  of  the  general 
banking  law;  that  he  favored  a  IT.  8.  bank, or  any  kind  of  "wild 
cat  system  ;"  that  he  had  not  besides  been  sound  on  the  Wilmot 
proviso;  was  against  the  compromise  tncASuies  of  1850,  and  fa- 
vored free  soilism.  The  democratic  organ  at  the  capital  called  on 
the  Joliet  paper  (where  Matteson  resided,)  to  give  to  the  democ- 
racy a  "full  and  explicit  statement  of  [his]  views"  upon  the  im- 
portant subjecte  named.  To  Koerner  wsis  ;isrriiii'(i  a  jmsitiuTi  upou 
these  questions  in  perfect  accord  with  the  scntimeutJi  of  the  party, 

*  Bee  IlJInoli  State  Jonml. 

[KoTK— fFor   his  own  imuBetnent,  unaided  by  *n;  toucher  and  perhaps  before  lie 

being  able,  however,  to  hta  baowledve,  topronounae  u  word  nf  thcilnngiiBB:pcorr«ullr. 

n.^. i w.,    regularly  r  adlns  tlie  Cburtn-  Org  Etol  t'i«».  a   Freni^fi  new-'imper 

'"-■- '-'- -""    -■ rhtishour-]  him  reed 

1  Bucb  reiullaeM*' 
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It  was  said  that  if  the  ticket  had  been  reversed  a«  regards  these 
candidates  it  would  have  been  preferable — ^'but  as  it  is  we  adhere 
to  it,"  commanded  the  party  drill-sergeants.  Two  short  years  or 
less  demonstrated  the  fallacy  of  these  apprehensions  by  the  going 
over  of  Koemer  to  the  anti-Nebraska  party,  and  Matteson's  sup- 
port of  the  repeal  of  the  Missonri  compromise. 

The  campaign  of  1852,  as  might  have  been  expected  by  the  whigs 
giving  up  tibe  contest  in  advance,  was  attended  by  little  excitement ; 
nothing  of  interest  occurred,  and  upon  its  close  in  November,  re- 
sulted in  an  overwhebniug  victory  for  the  democracy.  Joel  A. 
Matteson  received  80,645  votes,  Edwin  B.  Webb  64,408,  and 
Dexter  A.  Knowlton  8,829.      ' 

Joel  A.  Matteson  was  bom  August  8, 1808,  in  Jefierson  county 
New  York,  whither  his  father  had  removed  from  Vermont  three 
years  before.  His  father  was  a  farmer  in  fair  circumstances,  but 
a  common  English  education  was  all  that  his  only  son  received. 
Joel  first  tempted  fortune  as  a  small  tradesman  in  Prescott,  Can- 
ada, biefore  his  majority.  He  returned  thence  home,  entered  an 
academy^  taught  school^  visited  the  large  eastern  cities,  improved 
a  farm  his  father  had  given  him,  made  later  a  tour«  south,  worked 
there  in  building  railroads,  experienced  a  storm  on  the  Oulf  of 
Mexico,  visited  t^e  gold  diggings  of  northern  Georgia,  whence  he 
returned  via  Nashville  to  St.  Louis  and  through  Illinois  to  his  fath- 
er's home,  and  married.  In  1833^  having  sold  his  farm,  he  removed 
with  his  wife  and  one  child  to  Illinois,  and  took  a  claim  on  govern- 
ment land  near  the  head  of  Au  Sable  river,  in  the  present  Ken- 
dall county.  At  the  time  tiiere  were  not  exceeding  two  neighbors 
within  a  range  of  ten  miles,  and  only  three  or  four  houses  between 
his  location  and  Chicago.  He  opened  a  large  farm;  his  family 
was  boarded  twelve  miles  away  while  he  erected  a  house  on  his 
claim,  sleeping,  during  this  time,  under  a  rude  pole  shed*  Here 
his  liie  was  placed  in  imminent  peril  by  a  huge  prairie  rattlesnake 
sharing  his  bed.  In  1835  he  bought  largely  at  the  government 
land  sales.  During  the  speculative  real  estate  mania  which  broke 
out  in  Chicago  in  1836,  and  spread  all  over  the  State,  he  sold  his 
lands  under  the  inflation  of  that  period,  and  removed  to  Joliet. 
In  181:58  he  became  a  heavy  contractor  on  the  Illinois  and  Michi- 
gan canal.  Upon  the  completion  of  his  job  in  1841,  when  hard 
times  prevailed,  business  at  a  stand,  contracts  paid  in  State  scrip ; 
when  all  the  public  works  except  the  canal  were  abandoned,  the 
State  offered  for  sale  700  tons  of  railroad  iron,  which  was  pur- 
chased by  Matteson  at  a  great  bargain.  This  he  shipped  and  sold 
at  Detroit,  realizing  a  very  handsome  profit,  enough  to  pay  ofi:  all 
his  canal  debts,  and  leave  him  a  surplus  of  several  thousand  dol- 
lars. His  enterprise  next  prompted  him  to  start  a  woolen  mill  at 
Joliet,  in  which  he  prosper^,  and  which,  after  successive  enlarge- 
ments, became  an  enormous  establishment.  In  1842  he  was  first 
elected  a  State  senator,  but,  by  a  bungling  apportionment,  John 
Pearson,  a  senator  holding  over,  was  found  to  be  in  the  same  dis- 
trict, and  decided  to  be  entitled  to  represent  it  Matteson's  seat 
was  declared  vacant.  Pearson,  however,  with  a  nobleness  difficult 
to  appreciate  in  this  day  of  greed  for  office,  unwilling  to  represent 
his  district  under  the  circumstances,  immediately  resigned  his  un- 
expired term  of  two  years.  A  bill  was  passed  m  a  few  hours  or- 
dering a  new  election,  and  in  ten  days'  time  Matteson  was  re- 
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tamed  re-elected  and  took  toR  mtA  as  senator.  From  his  well- 
known  capacity  as  a  businessman,  he  was  made  chairman  of  the 
committee  on  finance,  a  position  which  he  held  during  this  half  mid 
two  full  succeeding  senatorial  terms*  discharging  its  important 
duties  with  ability  and  faithfulness.  Besides  his  extensive  woolen 
mill  interest,  when  work  was  resumed  on  the  canal  under  the  new 
loan  of  $1,600,000  he  again  became  a  heavy  contractor,  and  also 
subsequently  operated  largely  in  building  railroads.*  He  had 
shown  himself  a  most  energetic  and  thorough  business  man. 

Matteson's  forte  was  not  on  the  stump ;  he  had  not  cultivated 
the  art  of  oily  flattery,  or  the  faculty  of  being  all  things  to  all 
men.  His  qualities  of  head  took  rather  the  direction  of  efiicient 
executive  ability ;  his  turn  consisted  not  so  much  in  the  adroit 
management  of  "party,  or  the  powerful  advocacy  of  great  govemr 
mentj^  principles,  as  in  those  more  solid  and  enduring  operations 
which  cause  the  physical  development  and  advancement  of  a  State 
—of  commerce  and  business  enterprise,  into  which  he  labored 
with  success  to  lead  the  i)eople.  As  a  i>olitician  he  was  just  and 
liberal  in  his  views,  and  bolli  in  official  and  private  life  he  then 
stood  untainted  and  free  from  blemish.  As  a  man,  in  active  be* 
nevolence,  social  virtues,  and  all  the  amiable  qualities  of  neighbor 
or  citizen,  he  had  few  superiors.  His  messages  present  a  perspic- 
uous array  of  facts  as  to  the  condition  of  the  State,  and  are  oft^i 
couched  in  forcible  and  elegant  diction.  The  helm  of  State  was 
confided  to  no  unskillful  hands. 

Oustavus  Eoemer,  the  lieutenant-governor  elect,  was  bom  in 
1809,  in  the  old  free  city  of  Frankfort^n-the-Main,  Germany,  and 
received  in  his  youth  the  usual  thorough  common  school  educa- 
tion of  that  country.  At  the  age  of  19  he  entered  the  University 
of  Jena;  in  1832,  at  Heidelberg  he  took  the  degree  of  doctor  of 
laws,  and  was  soon  after  admitted  to  the  bar  of  his  native  city. 
While  at  Jena  the  French  revolution  of  1830  inspired  him,  like 
many  other  ardent  youths,  with  the  principles  of  liberty.  Thus 
imbued,  he  could  illy  brook  the  decrees  of  the  Germanic  diet  sup- 
pressing the  freedom  of  the  press,  and  prohibiting  public  discus- 
sions of  political  questions,  and  connected  with  a  political  associa- 
tion having  for  its  aim  an  enlarged  liberty  and  more  perfect  union 
of  the  Germanic  States,  he  became  implicated  in  a  revolutionary 
movement  against  the  government,  which  proved  a  failure,  when 
he  sought  e]ule.  Finding  no  security  in  Fnuice,  then  under  Louis 
Philippe,  in  May,  1833,  at  the  age  of  22,  he  embarked  at  Havre  for 
America,  and  on  arrival  proceeded  to  Illinois,  and  settled  in 
Belleville.  Here  he  determined  to  pursue  the  practice  of  the  law, 
notwithstanding  the  obstacles  of  a  foreign  tongue,  of  which  he 
had  but  a  student's  knowledge,  and  immediately  commenced  a  dil- 
igent course  of  reading,  attended  the  Lexington  law  school,  and 
afterward  became  the  law  partner  of  Adam  W.  Snyder  and  James 
Shields.  He  attached  himself  to  the  fortunes  of  the  democratic 
party,  and  took  an  active  part  in  politics.  In  1840  he  edited  a 
German  campaign  paper  name<l  Messenger  of  Liberty^  and  carried 
the  electoral  vote  of  Illinois  to  Washington.  In  1842  he  was 
elected  to  the  lower  house  of  the  legislature,  and  in  1845  appointed 
a  judge  of  the  supreme  court,  by  Gov.  Ford,  vice  Gen.  Shields,  re- 
signed.   In  1848  he  was  appointed  consul  to  Hamburg.    This 
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place  was  procured  for  him  by  his  x>olitieal  friends,  knowing  well 
his  ardent  wishes  to  revisit  the  scenes  of  his  joath  d.aiing  the  then 
straggle  of  that  country  for  liberty.  But  when  the  eflfort  was 
crashed,  and  crowds  of  political  refhgees  fled  tibe  oppressed 
fatherland,  Koemer,  nothaving  started,  resigned  his  commission.* 
In  1864  he  went  off  with  the  anti-IfTebraska  moTcment.  since  when 
he  has  acted  with  the  republican  party.  He  presiaed  over  the 
State  republican  convention  in  1858,  when  Mr.  Lincoln  was  desig- 
nated as  a  candidate  for  U.  B.  senator.  In  1860  he  was  a  delegate 
at  large  to  the  Chicago  convention.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the 
rebellion  he  raised  the  43d  Illinois  regiment,  but  before  it  was  fully 
organized  he  was  appointed  a  colonel  on  the  staff  of  Gren.  Fremont. 
In  1862  he  was  appointed  minister  to  Spain,  which  place  he  re- 
signed in  1865.  Since  then  he  has  acted  in  various  public  capa- 
cities for  the  State.  He  was  in  1872  the  liberal  republican  and 
democratic  candidate  for  governor,  but  was  defeated. 

The  new  administration  was  entrusted  with  the  helm  of  State  at 
a  time  when  she  was  rising  with  great  rapidity  from  the  long  and 
gloomy  spell  of  pecuniary  embarrassment  following  the  ftiilure  of 
the  internal  improvement  system  of  1837.  Hie  building  of  the 
great  net- work  of  railroads  was  just  feirly  inaugurated,  and  about 
400  miles  of  traek  completed.  The  first  year  of  this  administra- 
tion the  increase  of  taxable  wealth  in  the  State  amounted  to  $75,- 
865,328,  equal  to  about  51  per  cent.  Only  a  small  portion  of  this 
unprecedented  increase  was  reasonably  attributable  to  the  new 
assessment  law.  The  commerce  of  Chicago,  with  a  population  of 
50,000,  had  gone  beyond  $20,000,000,  and  the  trade  and  commerce 
of  the  Illinois  river  and  eanal  ampunted  to  $42,345,000.  The  State 
debt,  principal  and  interest,  on  the  1st  of  January,  1853,  was  $17,- 
398,985.35,  which,  as  the  State  increased  at  the  rate  of  10  per 
cent  and  the  debt  at  6  per  cent.,  was  estimated  to  be  extinguish- 
able  in  11  years*  time — by  1864. 

In  his  elaborate  inaugural  message,  indicating  that  a  master  of 
finance  had  cast  his  eye  over  the  field  of  State,  Gov.  Matteson  al- 
luded to  her  flattering  prospects;  how  she  was  in  the  track  of 
empire;  the  great  number  of  railroads  in  course  of  construction, 
and  bespoke  the  liberality  of  the  legislature  in  granting  further 
charters,  and  afibrding  every  proper  encouragement  to  bring  new 
fields  of  labor  into  market  True  to  the  place  of  his  abode,  he  re- 
commended the  building  of  a  State  prison  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  State.  The  Alton  penitentiary  was  then  crowded  with  227 
convicts.  He  also  recommended  the  adoption  of  a  free  school  sys- 
tem, and  if  that  should  be  deemed  premature,  at  any  rate  to  au- 
thorize a  general  superintendent  of  the  common  schools.  The  new 
free  banking  law  he  did  not  Want  to  see  disturbed  by  the  legisla- 
ture, but  those  unauthorized  institutions  still  operating  under  the 
semblance  of  banks  and  issuing  their  notes,  should  be  stopped. 
He  also  desired  a  re-submission  to  a  vote  of  the  people  the  ques- 
tion of  changing  the  distribution  of  the  2  mill  tax :  and  such 
amendment  of  the  constitution  as  would  give  to  the  loreigner  a 
speedier  right  of  sufl^ge,  out  of  which^  he  argued  at  length,  no 
evil  could  grow.  In  his  view  the  hard  times  constitution  was  too 
parsimonious  in  the  salaries  and  fees  fixed  for  officers ;  the  Judi- 
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ciary  should  be  placed  above  pecuuiary  want,  upon  that  high 
ground  which  would  command  the  confidence  and  respect  of  intel- 
ligent men.  He  regarded  the  compensation  of  members  of  the 
general  assembly  so  low  as  to  be  attended  with  embarrassments; 
Tills  he  desired  also  amended.  The  constitution  was  not  amended, 
however,  in  any  of  these  or  other  particulars  for  17  years ;  and 
these  objections,  urged  from  so  high  a  source,  doubtless  contrib- 
uted to  the  first  feeling  and  impulse  that  license  taken  with  its 
rigid  provisions  would  not  perhaps  incur  any  great  public  obloquy, 
which  was  subsequently  improved  upon  until  their  violations  were 
practiced  by  every  department  of  government  in  the  grossest 
mannei*. 

During  the  legislative  session  of  1853  was  enacted  the  small 
bank  bill  law,  which  was,  from  the  start,  as  dead  a  letter  as  law 
ever  became ;  also  acts  to  use  the  surplus  fund  of  i^e  treasury 
in  the  purchase  of  State  indebtedness ;  to  condemn  the  right  of 
way  for  purposes  of  internal  improvement ;  to  build  the  present 
government  mansion;  iucorporatethe  State  Agricultural  ^)ciety; 
sell  the  State  lands,  of  which  128,954  acres,  valued  at  $747,190^ 
were  still  on  hand,  and  granting  the  right  of  pre-emption  on 
them:  re-enact  the  law  prohibiting  the  retailing  of  intoxica- 
ting arinkS)  fijdng  the  license  at  from  $50  to  $300 ;  and,  under  the 
partisan  lash,  that  inhuman  and  disgraceful  act,  preventing  free 
negroes  and  mulattoes  from  settling  in  the  State,  under  severe  pen- 
alties, was  passed. 

In  1855  was  passed  that  law,  more  than  any  other  upon  our 
statutes  fraught  with  untold  benefactions  to  the  youth  of  our 
State,  to  maintain  a  system  of  free  schools ;  also  an  act  authorizing 
the  erection  of  150  additional  prison  cells  to  the  Alton  peniten- 
tiary. The  most  important  measure  bearing  upon  the  treasury 
of  the  State,  at  this  session,  was  the  act  for  a  settlement  of  old 
canal  claim  damages,  dating  back  beydnd  1840,  in  favor  of  cer- 
tain contractors,  &c  The  commission  appointed  for  the  final  ad- 
justment of  these  claims  consisted  of  S.  H.  Treat,  John  D.  Caton, 
and  Walter  B.  Scates.  By  resolution  it  was  ordered  that  with 
the  State  census  to  be  taken  in  1855  should  be  separately  returned 
the  name,  residence  and  postoffice  address  of  all  the  deaf  and 
dumb,  blind  and  insane  persons  in  the  State.  A  resolution  rela- 
tive  to  the  calling  of  a  convention  to  alter  the  constitution  was 
also  again  submitted  to  the  people,  to  again  meet  defeat. 

During  the  4  years  of  Matteson's  administration  the  taxable 
wealth  of  the  State  was  about  trebled,  being  for  the  year  1851, 
$137,818,079,  and  for  the  year  1856,  $349,951,272;  there  were 
raised  and  paid  out  on  the  public  debt,  $7,079,198,  reducing  it 
from  $17,398,985  to  $12,843,144;  in  the  meantime  taxation  had 
been  reducea,  and  the  State  had  resumed  paying  interest  in  New 
York  as  it  fell  due.  While  the  public  debt  was  thus  being  re« 
duced,  the  means  of  its  ultimate  extinction  were  rapidly  on  the 
increase.  When  Matteson  came  into  office,  less  than  400  miles  of 
railroad  were  constructed  in  the  State;  when  he  went  out,  the 
number  would  vary  little  from  3,000,  ^^  i>enetrating  almost  every 
section  and  filling  the  country  with  activity  and  busLness."  Dur- 
ing his  term,  the  population  of  Chicago  was  nearly  doubled  and 
its  commerce  more  than  quadrupled. 
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The  Maine  JJiquor  Law  in  lUinais. — ^In  ^855  the  legislature 
passed  a  very  stringent  prohibitory  liquor  bill,  cominonly  known 
as  the  ^^  Maine  law" — ^being  a  total  prohibition  of  both  the  sale 
and  manufacture  of  spirituous,  vinous  or  malt  liquors,  under  heavy 
penalties  of  fines,  imprisonments,  or  both,  and  destruction  of  li- 
quors. It  contained  certain  exceptions  in  favor  of  the  making  of 
cider,  wines  and  beer  and  ale  for  exx)ort.  Importers  were  allowed 
to  sell  in  the  original  packages  only.  The  law  was  not  to  go  into 
effect  unless  approved  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  people  at  a 
special  election  to  be  held  in  June  of  that  year. 

In  1851  had  been  adopted  a  somewhat  stringent  act  known  as 
the  '^  quart  law."  It  was  designed  to  strike  at  tippling  establish- 
ments, in  prohibiting  the  sale  of  spirituous  and  ihixed  (not  malt) 
liquors  in  less  quantity  than  a  quart,  by  forbidding  them  to  be  drank 
on  the  premises  where  sold  or  given  away ;  and  by  repealing  all  laws 
granting  license  for  these  purposes.  The  penalty  was  a  fine  of 
$25.  The  law  produced  a  great  outcry  of  popular  indignation, 
and  was  in  1853  repealed.  While  the  legislature  was  thus  bowing 
to  low  clamor,  the  friends  of  temperance  were  not  idle.  A  State 
temperance  convention  met  at  the  capital  in  Januaiy.  Delegates 
to  the  number  of  200,  from  all  parts  of  the  State,  were  in  attend- 
ance. The  leading  participants  were  S.  D.  Lockwood,  formerly 
supreme  judge,  the  distinguished  pioueer  and  divine,  J.  M.  Peck, 
D.  D.,  Hons.  B.  S.  Edwards,  S.  W.  Robins,  Thomas  M.  Taylor,  Q. 
P.  West,  W.  C.  Vanmeter,  Judge  Grover,  &c  Believing  intoxi- 
cating drink  to  be  the  great  incentive  to  crime,  they  sought  to  re- 
form society  by  abolishing  this  terrible  temptation.  The  Maine 
law  was  undergoing  trial  in  several  States  at  the  time.  The  use 
of  the  hall  of  representatives  was  denied  them  after  a  protracted 
debate  in  the  house,  by  a  vote  of  33  to  36.  The  convention  drafted 
a  bill  similar  in  its  provisions  to  the  Maine  law,  which  was  pre- 
sented to  the  general  assembly  for  adoption,  but  met  with  speedy 
defeat;  some  of  the  strongest  temperance  members  believing  that 
moral  suasion,  and  not  arbitrary  legislation,  was  the  only  mode  of 
approaching  a  free,  thinking  people  like  the  Americans,  voted 
against  it.  At  the  special  session  of  February,  1854,  the  friends 
of  temperance  again  assembled  at  Springfield.  The  attendance 
was  chi^y  frpm  the  northern  part  of  the  State.  The  prohibitory 
bill  was  again  introduced  in  the  legislature,  and  this  time  favora? 
bly  reported  upon  by  the  select  committee  on  temperance.  Mr. 
Palmer  (since  governor,)  moved  the  submission  clause  as  an  amend* 
ment,  but  for  want  of  time  no  final  action  was  had  uiK>n  it. 

There  were  at  the  time  grave  doubts  as  to  the  constitutionality  of 
such  a  law ;  but  at  the  June  term  of  the  Supreme  court,  in  the 
case  of  Jacksonville  f>s,  Godard,  these  were  in  a  measure  removed. 
Jacksonville  by  ordinance  had  declared  the  sale  of  liquors  a  nui- 
sance, making*  the  offense  punishable  by  fine.  It  was  contended 
by  the  defendant  that  liquor  was  property,  and  that  the  right  to 
acquire  property,  and  holding,  using  and  disposing  of  it  was  both 
natural  and  constitutional,  and  could  not  be  invaded  by  any  mu- 
nicipality under  authority  of  the  State ;  the  right  might  be  regu- 
lated but  not  destroyed.  The  court  held  that  this  doctrine  as  a 
universal  principle  was  not  tenable.  It  depended  upon  the  kind 
of  property ;  its  use  and  disposal.    We  surrendered  both  natural 
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and  social  rights  in  the  political  state,  which  was  necessary  and 
paramount  fbr  the  well  being  of  society.  These  police  powers  de- 
stroyed neither  Magna  Gharta  nor  any  constitution.  The  act  and 
the  thing,  with  its  use,  must  be  judged  by  its  effects,  and  when 
they  brought  it  within  the  reason  and  mischiefs  of  the  law  the 
power  of  government  mnst  regulate  tiiem.  We  had  a  right  to  our 
gold  and  silver,  and  the  disposal  of  it,  yet  conld  not  coin  it.  We 
might  labor  and  rest,  yet  were  disallowed  to  become  idlers,  va- 
grants or  vagabonds.  We  might  disx>ose  of  our  prox)erty,  yet  had 
no  right  to  gamble  it  off.  And  to  punish  the  effect  we  might  re- 
move the  cause.    Judge  Scates  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  court. 

The  prohibitory  bill  came  again  before  the  legislature  in  1855. 
That  body  was  unexpectedly  republican,  or  rather  "  fusion''  by 
a  combination  of  whigs  and  anti-Nebraska  democrats.  For  the 
first  time  in  the  history  of  the  State,  since  the  organization  of  the 
whig  and  democratic  parties,  it  was  not  in  the  control  of  the  latter. 
The  bill,  after  being  amended  by  the  senate,  passed  both  houses, 
and  under  the  submission  clause  went  before  the  people  for  ap- 
proval. 

It  may  not  be  uninteresting  to^ve  an  idea  of  the  arguments 
advanci^  for  and  against  the  measure.  The  opponents  held  that 
dritiking  men  must  be  restrained,  if  restrained  at  all,  by  convinc- 
ing their  judgment  that  dissipation  led  to  ruin  and  death ;  by  a 
conviction  that  temperance  was  the  way  to  prosi>erify,  happiness, 
health  and  longevity;  that  their  sympathies  must  be  enlisted  in 
the  cause  by  moral  suasion,  which  was  the  only  effectual  lever  to 
bear  on  such  a  work :  that  penal  and  prohibitory  laws  had  in 
every  instance  proved  a  total  failure,  and  were  calculated  to  pro- 
voke resistance.  It  was  hard  to  establish  the  belief  that  liquor 
was  not  property  which  men  might  not  defend  from  destruction, 
and  the  principle  was  the  same  whether  ten  dollars  worth  of  li- 
quor was  destroyed  or  ten  millions  worth.* 

The  friends  of  the  bill  argued  that  as  the  people  of  this  State 
were  law  abiding  they  would  not  resist  so  beneficent  a  law.  Every 
man  in  society  or  government  had  to  yield  something  of  his  sav- 
age liberty — ^the  libeity  of  each  was  circumscribed  by  the  equal 
liberty  of  all.  The  effect  of  intemperance  in  producing  crime  and 
pauperism  called  for  taxation  to  deflray  and  support  a  double  wrong. 
It  might  destroy  a  husband  or  son,  in  whom  the  wife  or  mother  had 
a  right  of  support — a  form  of  property.  If  liquor  was  property,  so 
was  iron,  yet  convert  that  iron  into  counterfeiting  tools  it  became 
contraband  and  lost  the  character  of  prox>erty.  All  things  were 
sacred  until  desecrated.  Man  was  entitled  to  x>ersonal  liberty, 
yet  inebriation  would  subject  him  to  an*est  under  x>olice  regula- 
tions ;  liberty  was  regulated  by  law :  goTemments  were  instituted 
among  men  to  promote  their  general  welfare,  and  prevent  wrong 
and  injury  to  the  rights  of  persons  and  property.  The  general 
good  of  the  people  was  the  object  of  all  law,  and  whatever  stood 
in  the  way  of  its  attainment  should  be  removed  by  appropriate 
legislation.  Finally,  it  simply  resolved  itself  into  a  question  whether 
intemperance  was  an  evU,  and  whether  intoxicating  liqnors  pro- 
duced intemperance.t 

*  IlUnoto  SUte  Beglater,  April  IMS. 
t  Journal  (Ui.  Bute,)  Mardi.  1866 
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The  Hon.  B.  S.  Edwards,  a  lawyer  of  ability  and  eminent 
standing,  framed  the  bill,  and  labored  earnestly  before  the  peo* 
pie  to  secure  its  adoption }  many  others,  inflnenced  by  philan* 
thropic  motives,  did  the  same.  The  State  reoeived  a  pretty  thor* 
ough  canvassing  by  speakers  and  the  press.  But  politicians,  a 
craven  set,  with  an  eye  ever  to  the  future  of  their  personal, ad- 
vancement, stood  aloof  from  it.  The  opponents  circulated  gar- 
bled copies  of  it  among  farmers,  with  forged  interpolations,  for- 
bidding the  manufacture  and  sale  of  cider.  The  bill  read,  if  a 
man  was  found  drunk  and  committed  a  breach  of  the  peace,  he 
should  be  arrested.  From  this  the  words  '^committing  a  breach  of 
the  peace"  were  omitted.  It  wa«  further  characterized  as  the  great 
abomination  of  modern  times — ^it  circumscribed  the  privilege  of  the 
citizen,  it  outraged  his  free  conscience,  and  by  its  adoption  liberty 
would  be  crnsheid.  The  bill  was  defeated  before  the  people  by  a 
small  aggregate  majority.  The  southern  counties  voted  mostly 
against  it,  and  the  northern,  with  the  exception  of  Cook  and  Bock 
Island,  for  it. 

Maine  Law  Riot  in  CAtoa^.— flection  36  of  the  prohibitory  bill 
provided  that  '^  all  laws  authorizing  the  granting  of  licenses  to 
sell  spirituous,  intoxicating  or  mixed  liquors  shall  be  repealed 
from  and  after  the  date  of  the  passage  of  this  act" — Februaiy 
12th.  Section  39  read :  ^'The  provisions  of  this  act  shall  take 
effect  on  the  first  >Ipnday  of  July  next,"  provided  that  if  a  major- 
ity of  the  ballots  tcr be  deposited  were  against  prohibition  then  the 
act  was  to  be  of  no  force  or  effect  whatever.  Section  39  being  a 
later  expression  of  the  will  of  the  legislature  than  the  conflicting 
provision  of  section  36,  according  to  numerical  order,  ought 
plainly  to  have  prevailed.  In  March  the  city  council  of  Chicago, 
said  to  hav*e  been  Knownothing,  required  all  persons  selling 
liquor  to  take  out  license  at  the  rate  of  $300  a  year.  Many  of  the 
saloon-keepers  were  Germans.  These,  acting  under  legal  advice 
as  to  the  construction  of  the  State  prohibitory  law,  that  the  city 
had  no  legal  authority  to  issue  licenses  from  February  to  July, 
and  that  every  person  choosing  to  had  the  right  to  sell  liquor 
within  that  period  according  to  section  36,  refused  to  comply  with 
the  requirements  of  the  council,  and  continued  to  sell  liquors. 
Warrants  were  issued,  and  some  30  German  saloon-keepers  were 
arrested.  The  question  being  an  important  one,  it  was  concluded 
to  try  them  before  Judge  Bucker.  On  the  day  set  Germans 
thronged  the  court  room  until  it  was  impossible  to  proceed  with 
the  trials.  The  police  cleared  the  room,  and  the  crowd  retired  to 
the  next,  from  which,  on  account  of  their  noise,  they  were  also  ex- 
cluded. With  the  beating  of  drums  the  crowd  now  took  posses- 
sion of  the  sidewalk  on  Bandolph  street,  excluded  the  passing  pe- 
destrians, and,  armed  with  bludgeons,  knives  and  pistols,  speed- 
ily developed  into  a  mob,  insulting  every  one  eoipmg  within  range, 
and  bidding  defiance  to  the  police.  The  latter  attempted  to  open 
the  sidewalk  by  force,  and  a  general  melee  ensued,  resulting  in 
the  death  of  two  policemen,  as  many  Germans,  and  the  serious 
wounding  of  a  great  number.  The  streets  were  cleared,  and  order 
re-established  by  the  aid  of  the  military  ;  53  Germans  were  ar- 
rested and  lodged  injaiL    It  was  a  day  of  outraged  law,  disgrace 
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and  blood  for  Chicago.    Ou  the  next  day  (Sunday,)  the  city  was 
pat  under  martial  law. 

OUB  COMMON  BGHOOLS. 

Trials  Incident  to  the  Establishment  of  the  Free  School  System. — 
The  free  school  system,  entered  upon  in  1855,  marks  the  turn- 
ing point  in  the  history  of  common  school  education  of  the  State. 
The  right  of  the  State  to  maintain  such  a  system  is  founded  uik)h 
the  idea  that  where  ignorance  predominates  vice  and  crime  are  its 
inseparable  concomitants,  and  that  by  education  the  masses  will 
be  elevated,  society  benefited,  offenses  lessened,  and  good  gov- 
ernment promoted.  But  the  main  incentive  to  its  establish* 
ment  in  Illinois  was  the  great  necessity  that  efficiency  be  infused 
into  the  cause  of  education ;  and  the  awakening  of  the  people  from 
the  deep  leUiargy  into  which  they  had  sunk  to  an  appreciation  of 
its  importance.  Keeping  in  viewigthe  wonderful  power  of  money 
upon  all  the  affairs  of  men,  it  was  invoked  in  this  case  to  stir  them 
up,  and  a  law  was  devised  which  offered  essentially  a  premium  to 
stimulate  them  to  take  hold  of  those  benefits  which  haid  been  ten* 
dered  them  for  10  years  past  under  then  existing  laws,  but  which 
they  had  steadily  refused  to  fully  accept.  The  main  feature  of  the 
law  is  bringing  the  strong  hand  of  government,  operating  through' 
the  taxing  power,  to  bear  upon  the  property  of  the  State,  and 
causing  it  to  contribute  to  the  education  of  iti  youth.  To  effect 
this  was  no  easy  task.  Many  old  and  deep-rooted  prejudices  as  to 
taxation  for  this  purpose  had  to  be  eradicated  ;  the  judgment  of 
men  as  to  its  power  and  rightfulness  was  to  be  convinced  ;  false 
ideas  of  economy  for  ten  years  sedulously  pursued  by  the  State, 
were  to  be  unlearned ;  ignorant  parents  enlightened ;  and  teachers 
of  the  requisite  qualifications  and  earnestness  obtained.  It  was  a 
problem  both  difficult  and  delicate^  but  indefatigable  men  labored 
unceasingly  for  its  solution,  and  it  was  finally  accomplished  ;  and 
the  law  and  its  results  point  an  instnictive  lesson  in  the  science 
of  government. 

The  ordinance  of  1787,  declared  knowledge  in  connection  with 
religion  and  morality,  ^'  to  be  necessary  to  the  good  government 
and  happiness  of  mankind,"  and  enjoined  that  ^^  schools  and  the 
means  of  education  shall  forever  be  encouraged."  Accordingly, 
congress,  in  the  Enabling  Act  for  this  State,  April  18, 1818,  ap- 
propriated 3  per  cent,  of  the  net  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  the  pub- 
lic lands,  lying  within  her  limits,  for  the  encouragement  of  learn- 
ing, 1  -  6th  part  thereof  to  be  exclusively  bestowed  on  a  college 
or  university.  Two  townships^  one  then  and  one  sometime  prior, 
were  besides  donated  for  foundmg  and  maintaining  a  seminary  of 
learning.  The  proceeds  of  the  3  per  cent,  fund  and  the  sales  of 
the  seminary  lands,  were  blended  in  1835,  and  borrowed  by  the 
State  at  6  per  cent.,  the  interest  to  be  annually  distributed  for 
school  puri>oses.  In  1845  the  receipts  of  the  proceeds  of  the  3 
per  cent,  school  fund  were  suspended  for  a  time.  Owing  to  the 
embarrassed  condition  of  the  finances,  this  State,  like  many  others^ 
had  stopped  paying  interest  on  her  public  debt,  and  congress,  by 
resolution,  onlered  the  3  per  cent,  fund  to  be  withheld  from  them 
and  applied  toward  the  payment  of  interest  on  bonds  held  in  trust 
by  the  general  government.    This  action  was  denounced  at  home 

39 
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as  a  grievous  and  unwarranted  wrong,  but  our  delegation  in  con- 
gress raised  no  voice  against  it.  After  the -Mexican  war  the  free 
entry  of  lands  by  laud  warrants  caused  the  3  per  cent,  fund  to  be 
materially  lessened,  and  the  legislature,  in  1849.  authorized  its 
proceeds  to  be  invested  in  Illinois  bonds,  then  low  in  market, 
which  would  have  been  a  wise  expedient  for  the  8  preceding  years 
but  now  nothing  much  came  of  it.  The  seminary  fund  received 
additions  from  time  to  time,  as  sales  were  made,  and  in  1861,  the 
residue  of  the  laud  was  turned  over  to  the  agricultural  coUege, 
the  principal  of  the  fund  being  $59,838.  The  State  in  1857  had 
set  apart  the  interest  of  the  college  and  seminary  funds  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  normal  university,  except  one-fourth  for 
the  deaf  and  dumb  asylum.  In  1837  the  legislature  added  to 
the  common  school  fund  the  proceeds  of  the  surplus  revenue  of 
the  IT.  S.,  distributed  to  the  several  States  by  act  of  congress, 
amounting  at  that  time,  to  $132,856,  the  State  paying  interest 
thereon  at  the  rate  of  6  per  ceiA  This  fund  thus  escaped  being 
swallowed  up  in  the  vortex  of  the  internal  improvement  system  of 
that  period.  The  several  sums  thus  derived  may  be  called  the 
permanent  State  common  school  fund,  the  whole  amounting, 
when  the  firee  school  system  was  entered  upon  in  1855,  to  $951,- 
504,  yielding  an  annual  interest  of  $57,700,  one-fourth  of  which 
Vas  distributed  to  the  deaf  and  dumb  asylum. 

But  a  more  important  and  really  munificent  donation  from  con- 
gress was  the  16th  section  of  every  congressional  township,  or  if 
sold,  lands  equivalent  thereto,  as  contiguous  as  might  be,  for  the 
use  of  the  inhabitants  of  such  township  for  school  purposes. 
This  amounted  to  998,448  89-100  acres,  which,  had  it  been  prop- 
erly husbanded  and  managed,  would  have  given  the  people  such 
an  ample  school  fund  as  would  have  saved  them  from  local  taxa- 
tion. One  trouble  of  most  new  countries  is  that  immigrants  come 
empty-handed  and  are  both  averse  and  unable  to  pay  taxes.  Such 
was  emphatically  the  case  in  Illinois  at  an  early  day.  To  the 
sentiments  of  a  people,  law  makers,  seeking  office  at  their  hands, 
will  bend,  and  the  result  in  Illinois,  was  that  as  early  as  1828, 
with  an  empty  treasury  and  the  fear  of  providing  adequate  rev- 
enue by  taxation,  the  legislature  unfortunately  authorized  the  sale 
of  the  school  lands,  and  borrowed  the  proceeds  to  defray  the  cur- 
rent public  expense.  At  first  the  lands  were  leased  and  squatted 
on  to  a  large  extent.  The  occupants  shortly  desiring  better  titles, 
possessing  the  elective  franchise,  and  being  united  by  a  common 
interest,  dieir  influence  with  our  law-makers  was  sufficient  to  pro- 
cure the  passage  of  laws  to  sell  them  at  very  low  prices,  and  thus 
this  magnificent  gift  of  the  nation  for  the  highest  of  purposes,  was 
in  great  part  squandered.  The  seminary  township  largely  shared 
the  same  fate.  By  1855  the  township  fund  amounted  to  $1,441,- 
427,  yielding  then  an  annual  interest  of  $111,191.  In  1868  the 
principal  was  $4,873,232,  varying  in  different  townships  from  $100 
to  more  than  $100,000,  owing  to  losses  and  mal-administration  in 
the  one  case,  and  provident  management,  a  later  settlement  of  the 
districts,  and  fortuitous  circumstances  as  to  location  in  the  other. 

In  1835,  as  we  have  noted,  the  interest  on  the  several  school 
funds  tibus  borrowed  by  the  State,  was  first  distributed  to  the 
counties  according  to  the  number  of  children  under  21  years,  to 
be  paid  to  teachers  at  a  rate  of  not  more  than  one-half  due  them 
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for  services  rendered  in  the  preceding  12  months,  the  overplus, 
if  any,  to  constitute  forever  a  county  school  fund,  a  wise  pro- 
vision, but  lost  in  the  subsequent  changes  of  the  law.  Of  course 
there  was  no  county  fund  made  if  the  distributive  share  was  less  than 
one-half  the  sums  due  to  teachers ;  hence  there  are  some  counties 
without  this  fund.  The  aggregate  county  fund  in  1865  was  about 
$50,000.  In  1852  the  balance  of  the  swamp  and  overflowed  lands, 
afber  paying  for  drainage  and  levees  built  to  reclaim  them,  was 
granted  to  the  counties  where  situate,  their  proceeds  to  be  equally 
divided  among  the  townships  for  educational  purposes,  roads  and 
bridges,  as  might  be  deemed  expedient.  In  1853  the  tines  col- 
lect^ and  criminal  forfeitures  on  bail  were  further  added  to  the 
school  fund  and  school  property  was  exempted  from  taxation. 

The  first  free  school  system  of  this  State  was  adopted  30  years 
before  the  present  one.  Schools  flourished  in  almost  every  neigh- 
borhood, and  the  law  "worked  admirably  well.'"*  Gov.  Coles,  in 
his  message  to  the  legislature  of  1824-5,  directed  attention  to  the 
liberal  donation  of  congress  in  lands  for  educational  purposes, 
asking  that  they  be  husbanded  as  a  rich  treasure  for  Aiture  gen- 
erations, and  in  the  meantime  to  make  provision  for  the  support 
of  local  schools.  Later  during  the  session,  Joseph  Duncan,  after- 
wards governor,  then  a  senator,  introduced  the  bill  for  this  act. 
The  preamble  declares  that : 

"  To  enjoy  our  rights  and  liberties,  we  must  understand  them  ;  their 
security  and  protection  ought  to  be  the  first  object  of  a  free  people ;  and 
it  is  a  well  established  fact  that  no  nation  has  ever  continued  long  in 
the  enjoyment  of  civil  and  political  freedom  which  was  not  both  virtu- 
ous and  enlightened.  And  believing  that  the  advancement  of  literature 
always  has  been  and  ever  will  be  uxe  means  of  more  fully  developing 
the  rights  of  man — that  the  mind  of  every  citizen  in  a  republic  is  the 
common  property  of  society,  and  constitutes  the  basis  of  its  strength  and 
happiness— it  is  therefore  considered  the  peculiar  duty  of  a  free  govern- 
ment, like  ours,  to  encourage  and  extend  the  improvement  and  cultiva- 
tion of  the  intellectual  energies  of  the  whole.'' 

It  was  provided  that  common  schools  should  be  established, 
free  and  open  to  every  class  of  white  citizens  between  the  ages  of  5 
and  21 ;  and  x>erson8  over  21  might  be  adnutted  on  such  terms  as 
the  trustees  should  prescribe.  Districts  of  not  less  than  15  fami- 
lies were  to  be  formed  by  the  county  courts  upon  petition  of  a  ma- 
jority of  the  voters  thereof;  officers  were  to  be  elected,  sworn  in, 
and  their  duties  were  prescribed  in  detail.  The  system  w^as  full 
and  complete  in  all  particulars.  The  legal  voters  were  emi>owered 
at  the  annual  meeting  to  levy  a  tax,  in  money  or  merchantable 
produce  at  its  cash  value,  not  exceeding  ^  of  1  per  cent,  subjeot 
to  a  maximum  limitation  of  $10  to  any  one  person.  But  aside 
from  this  tax,  the  best  and  most  effec^tive  feature  of  the  law,  in 
principle  the  great  stimulant  of  our  present  system,  was  an  an- 
nual appropriation  by  the  State  of  $2  out  of  every  $100  received 
into  the  treasury,  and  the  distribution  of  5-6  of  the  interest  arising 
from  the  school  funds,  apportioned  among  the  several  counties  ac- 
cording to  the  number  of  white  children  under  the  age  of  21  years, 
which  sums  were  then  re-distributed  by  the  counties  among  their 
respective  districts,  none  participating  therein  where  not  at  least 
3  months  school  had  been  taught  during  the  12  months  preced- 
ing.   In  this  law  were  foreshadowed  some  of  the  most  valuable 

•  Gov.  Ford. 
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features  of  our  present  efficieut  free  sc])ooI  system.  But  it  is  as* 
serted  that  the  law  of  1825  was  iu  advauce  of  tbe  times  ;  that  the 
people  preferred  to  pay  their  tuitiou  fees,  or  do  without  education 
for  their  children,  rather  than  submit  to  the  bare  idea  of  taxation, 
however  it  mig:ht  fall  in  the  main  upon  the  wealthier  property* 
holders  for  the  benefit  of  all ;  and  the  law  was  so  amended  in  1827 
as  to  virtually  nullify  it,  by  providing  that  no  person  should  be 
taxed  for  the  maintenance  of  any  school  unless  bis  consent  was 
first  obtained  in  writing,  and  the  continuance  of  the  State  appro- 
priation of  $2  out  of  every  $100  received  into  the  treasury,  being 
its  very  life,  was  denied.  The  legislature  of  1827,  unlike  its  prede- 
cessor, not  only  in  this  but  many  other  respects,  was  one  of  the 
worst  that  has  ever  afQicted  the  State. 

After  that  there  were  repeated  amendments  and  revisions  of  the 
school  law  by  the' legislature,  but  for  the  want  of  the  vital  prin- 
ciple of  the  taxing  power,  little  efficiency  was  imparted  to  the 
cause  of  education  in  Illinois.  For  18  years,  it  may  be  said,  the 
darkness  of  ignorance  hung  over  the  land,  unrelieved  by  a  ray  of 
])romise  in  the  right  direction.  Still,  zealous  men  labored  inde*- 
fatigably  in  the  cause.  In  1844  an  earnest  common  school  conven- 
tion metiu  Peoria,  and,  after  deliberation,  Messrs.  John  S.  Wright, 
of  Chicago,  H.  M.  Weed,  of  Lewiston,  and  Thomas  M.  Kilpatrick, 
of  Winchester,  drai'ted  a  memorial  to  the  legislature  in  favor  of 
an  efficient  common  school  system,  which  is  an  able  and  exhaust- 
ive document  on  the  subject.*  To  arouse  public  interest  and  stir 
up  the  masses  to  the  necessity  of  educating  their  children  they 
deemed  of  prime  importance,  and  to  this  end  pleaded  earnestly 
for  a  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  as  a  separate  and 
distinct  officer,  with  a  fair  salary,  whose  duty  it  should  be,  among 
other  things,  to  travel  into  every  county  and  neighborhood  in  the 
State,  deliver  lectures  to  the  i>eople,  impress  upon  them  the 
importance  of  education,  carefully  examine  such  schools  as  there 
were,  note  the  operation  of  the  existing  law,  leani  the  wishes  and 
plans  of  the  people,  and  from  sources  outside  of  the  State  collect 
such  valuable  information  as  conld  be  obtained  respecting  im- 
provements, &c.,  and  report  from  time  to  time  to  the  legislature. 
That  such  an  officer  would  see  to  it  that  the  public  moneys  raised 
were  rightfully  applied  and  made  useful  in  the  highest  degree. 
Gov.  Ford  added  his  recommendation,  saying  such  an  officer 
<<  must  be  a  rare  man,  endowed  with  talents,  zeal  and  discretion 
of  the  highest  order."  They  further  declared  education  a  public 
benefit,  indispensable  to  the  welfare  of  the  State,  and  as  much  en- 
titled to  support  from  general  taxation  as  the  judiciary,  or  the 
maintenance  of  public  highways ;  and  a^ked  why  single  out  edu- 
cation from  all  other  public  benefita  and  exempt  a  man's  prop- 
erty from  paying  its  expense.  Well  knowing,  however,  the  then 
crippled  condition  of  tbe  State  treasury,  resulting  from  the  late 
internal  improvement  scheme,  they  a«ked  no  contribution  from 
it,  but  boldly  recommended  local  taxation,  and  frankly  acknowl* 
edged  that  their  every  efiPbrt  was  intended  as  a  lure  to  draw  the 
people  into  the  grasp  of  the  awful  monster,  a  school  tax.  Let 
them  but  give  permission  to  use  this  monster  to  those  so  inclined, 
and  others,  seeing  the  result,  would  fall  into  his  embrace.    In 

*  Bee  ni,  Beporta»  1846. 
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other  words,  allow  snch  townships  or  districts  as  wanted,  by  a 
majority  of  tlieir  legal  voters,  to  adopt  this  method  of  sustaining 
their  schools.  The  local  tax  would  incite  inquiry,  and  insure  the 
faithful  use  of  the  public  money,  both  from  the  State  treasury  and 
the  township  fund. 

The  legislature  at  the  session  of  1844-5,  unable  to  resist  the 
force  of  this  reasoning,  yielded  its  partial  assent.  Actuated  by  a 
feeling  of  economy,  under  the  pressure  of  the  times,  the  secretary 
of  State,  already  burdened  with  the  business  of  his  ofl3ce,  was 
made  ex-o£Bcio  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction ;  and  in 
reference  to  local  taxation  it  was  required  that  a  two-thirds  legal 
vote  of  any  district  concur  in  ordering  the  tax.  Considering  the 
influence  of  large  property  holders,  who  were  mostly  opposSi  to 
the  assessment  of  taxes  for  school  purposes,  it  may  well  be  imag- 
ined that  little  school  revenue  was  thence  derived.  Indeed  the 
whole  of  the  local  school  taxes  for  the  years  1846-47  did  not 
amount  to  1  mill  on  the  $100  of  taxable  wealth  of  the  State.  The 
auditor  was  to  distribute  the  interest  of  the  State  school  fund  ac- 
cording to  the  number  of  children  in  each  county  under  20  years, 
based  upon  the  preceding  census,  and  these  distributive  shares 
were  again  to  be  distributed  by  the  counties  to  the  townships  ac- 
cording to  the  number  of  children  in  each,  under  21.  But  if  no 
School  had  been  taught  for  10  months  preceding,  the  money  was 
to  be  added  to  the  principal  of  the  township  fund.  Many  of  the 
features  of  the  law  of  1845  are  incorporated  in  that  of  1855. 

As  a  qualification  for  teaching,  the  law  required  a  knowledge  of 
reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  geography,  grammar  and  history, 
which,  strange  as  it  may  now  appear,  was  far  too  high  a  standard, 
and  many  districts  were  deprived  of  their  distributive  shares  of 
the  State  school  fund  on  this  account. 

Thus,  while  the  statute  books  were  swollen  with  school  laws, 
this,  like  many  others  which  preceded  it  being  most  voluminous 
and  anything  but  clear,  repelling  nearly  all  from  reading  it,  the 
cause  of  education  was  not  carried  into  as  vigorous  and  efficient 
operation  as  might  have  been  done  under  the  law,  and  a  most  la- 
mentable apathy  still  pervaded  the  people.  In  many  counties  in 
the  northern  part  of  the  State,  and  notably  in  Cook,  the  schools 
were  in  a  flourishing  condition.  But  out  of  the  99  counties  in  the 
State,  the  secretary  of  State,  ex-officio  superintendent,  in  1846, 
was  able  to  obtain  reports  from  57  only,  as  to  the  condition  of 
their  schools.  The  county  school  commissioners  received  very 
inadequate  compensation,  and  were  mostly  negligent  of  their  du- 
ties or  incompetent. 

In  1847  the  standard  of  the  qualification  for  teachers  was  low- 
ered, or  sought  to  be  brought  within  the  reach  of  the  material  that 
existed,  by  amending  the  school  law  so  as  to  allow  the  granting 
of  certificates  for  any  one  or  more  of  the  before  named  branches, 
as  the  applicant  might  desire;  and  the  requirement  of  a  §  vote 
to  levy  a  local  tax  was  was  modified  to  a  majority  of  all  the  legal 
votes  of  any  district — whence  it  followed  that  a  simple  absence 
could  defeat  the  tax,  and  as  might  be  expected,  great  difficulty 
was  experienced  to  induce  a  sufficient  number  of  voters  to  assem- 
ble, and  efficiency  was  still  in  abeyance.  In  1849  the  qualification 
of  teachers  was  raised  to  the  former  grade,  subject,  however,  to 
the  will  of  directors,  as  to  any  of  the  branches,  and  a  certificate 
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of  that  kind  was  valid.  The  local  tax  which  might  be  levied  was 
limited  to  25  cents  on  the  $100,  its  purpose  to  be  designated.  In- 
corporated towns  aud  cities  were  allowed  to  go  to  50  cents  on  the 
$100.  In  1851  a  majority  of  the  legal  votei*s,  att-eudiug  at  any 
legally  convened  meeting  for  the  purpose,  were  allowed  to  levy 
a  local  tax  not  exceeding  $1  on  every  $100  of  the  taxable  prop- 
erty of  the  district.  The  taxable  wealth  of  the  State  at  this  time  ex- 
ceeded $100,000,000,  and  $1,000,000  might  have  beenraised,  which 
added  to  the  State  school  fund  annually  distributed,  and  that  of  the 
township,  would  have  furnished  the  ])eople  an  ample  fund  for  acom- 
plete  free  school  system.  But  it  depended  upon  their  election 
to  avail  of  it,  and  instead  of  $1,000,000  and  more,  we  find  that 
for  the  year  1852  the  total  local  ad  valorem  school  tax  in  the  whole 
State  amounted  to  only  $51,000,  being  less  than  one-twentieth 
part  of  the  limits  of  the  law.  Mr.  Gregg,  secretary  of  State  and 
superintendent  of  public  instruction  at  Uie  time,  says:  <'  I  am  not 
aware  that  in  a  single  instance  has  this  been  done  [that  is,  the 
full  benefit  of  the  law  availed  of],  nor  can  any  motive  be  assigned 
for  the  action  of  the  people  in  this  respect,  unless  it  grows  out  of 
a  preference  for  the  system  which  noyr  prevails."  The  school  law, 
in  educational  effects,  wa^  a  dead  letter. 

As  stated  in  the  outset,  the  problem  remained  how  to  lift  pub- 
lic sentiment  from  the  slough  of  apathy  into  which  it  had  sunk, 
to  the  great  importance  of  education.  Happily,  from  many 
parts  of  the  State  the  question  of  a  general  free  school  system 
was  beginning  to  be  agitated.  The  press,  which  had  long  stood 
aloof,  took  hold  and  began  to  discuss  the  subject  in  earnest.  The 
Illinois  Teacher^  a  publication  devoted  to  the  cause  of  education 
and  numbering  among  its  contributors  many  of  the  ablest  teach- 
ers, exerted  a  wide  influence  and  did  efficient  service.  The  finan- 
cial condition  of  the  State,  too,  was  undergoing  a  most  desirable 
change.  Our  rapid  increase  in  population  and  wealth  was  dissi- 
pating the  clouds  of  embarrassment  which  for  10  years  had  cast 
their  shadow  over  the  land,  and  the  people  beheld  the  future 
bright  with  promise.  The  i*ailroad  era  had  dawned  upon  the 
State,  a  new  impulse  was  given  tp  its  development,  and  its  strides 
to  empire  were  unequaled.  Gov.  Matteson,  in  his  inaugui*al  mes- 
sage, in  a  forcible  manner  directed  attention  to  the  great  impor- 
tance of  a  broad  and  comprehensive  common  school  system,  free 
to  all  alike,  and  supported  by  a  tax  upon  all  the  property  in  the 
State,  to  fit  the  rising  generation  in  its  intellectual  capacity  for 
the  proper  direction  of  Uie  grand  future  of  the  State.  Still  there 
were  in  tlie  tiien  views  of  the  people  many  weighty  objections  to  a 
scheme  of  such  extraordinary  State  dictation,  as  it  was  called. 
It  was  regarded  as  wholly  at  war  with  the  property  rights  of  the 
individual,  exacting  and  oppressive  to  those  unable  or  unwilling 
from  various  motives,  to  favorably  view  or  participate  in  the  com- 
mon advantages  to  be  derived  from  it;  aud  the  legislature  ad- 
journed without  having  accomplished  anything  toward  a  solution 
of  the  problem. 

In  December,  1853,  anticipating  an  extra  session  of  the  legisla- 
ture, two  large  common  school  conventions  met,  one  at  Jersey  ville 
composed  of  many  adjoining  counties,  and  one  at  Bloomington, 
for  the  whole  State.  These  conventions,  whose  earnest  spirit  was 
widely  felt^  indicated  not  only  a  growing  dissatisfaction  with  the 
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existing  common  school  system,  but  evinced  a  ripened  detennina* 
tion  in  the  public  mind  to  make  a  radical  change.    These  inove- 
ments,  and  tiiie  very  general  approbation  of  their  expressions, 
were  so  emphatic  as  to  produce  a  decided  impression  upon  the 
general  assembly,  which  met  in  February  following,  and  took  the 
first  step  in  the  right  direction,  by  the  enactment  of  a  law  separa- 
ting the  office  of  superintendent  of  public  instruction  from  that 
of  secretary  of  Stote.  the  former  being  neglected  on  account  of 
the  arduous  duties  of  the  latter,  and  creating  it  a  distinct  depart- 
ment of  State  government^  the  incumbent  to  receive  a  salary  of 
$1500.    Besides  other  duties,  he  was  required  to  draft  a  bill  em* 
bodying  a  system  of  free  education  for  all  the  children  of  the  State, 
and  report  it  to  the  next  general  assembly.  On  the  15th  of  March, 
1854,  Gov.  Matteson  appointed  the  Hon.  N.  W.  Edwards  State 
superintendent  of  common  schools.    This  most  important  office, 
at  that  juncture,  was  bestowed  upon  Mr.  Edwards  on  account  of 
his  long  experience  in  public  life,  and  from  the  conviction  that  he 
would  carry  into  dOfect  the  hopes  of  the  people  and  the  designs  of 
the  legislature  in  creating  it.    In  January  following  he  submitted 
to  the  general  assembly  a  full  report  upon  the  condition  of  the 
public  schools  throughout  the  State,  ably  urged  the  education  of 
the  children  in  the  State  at  the  public  expense,  and  presented  a  well- 
drawn  bill  for  a  complete  system  of  free  schools,  which,  with  some 
alterations,  became  a  law.    And  thus  the  great  desideratum,  long 
sought,  was  found  ;  and  the  earnest  and  indefatigable  men,  who 
had  labored  unceasingly  to  advance  the  cause  of  education,  and 
who  had  never  faltei^  even  in  the  darkest  hours  of  the  State's 
finances,  were  rewarded  by  beholding  the  completed  machinery 
prepared  for  its  accomplishment 

The  act  bore  date  Feb.  15, 1855,  and  embraced  all  the  essential 
principles  now  in  force.  In  them,  as  we  said  in  the  outset,  is 
evinced  something  of  the  science  of  government.  We  have  noted 
the  educational  needs  of  the  people,  and  how  they  might  have 
provided  the  means  under  the  laws  for  free  schools  in  eveiy  dis- 
trict of  the  State,  but  they  would  not.  It  remained,  therefore,  to 
compel  them,  not  by  force  or  the  strong  arm  of  the  government, 
but  in  a  way  whose  results  would  be  fully  as  efficient  And  this 
was  accomplished  by  recognizing  and  enforcing  the  principle  tiiat 
the  State  has  the  sovereign  right  to  levy  and  collect  a  sufficient 
tax  from  the  real  and  personal  property  within  its  limits,  and  ex- 
pend it  in  giving  its  youth  a  common  education.  For  State  pur- 
poses the  school  tax  was  fixed  at  2  mills  on  the  $100.  To  this  was 
added  the  interest  from  the  permanent  school  frind,  when  the 
whole  would  be  given  back  to  the  people^  i  of  it  in  proportion  to 
the  number  of  children  under  21  in  each  county,  and  the  residue  to 
the  townshii)S,  whole  or  fr'actional.  In  allowing  territory  to  con- 
trol i  of  the  fund,  which  is  unvarying  in  the  distribution,  new  or 
sparsely  settled  counties  were  stimulated  to  the  establishment  of 
schools,  which  otherwise  could  not  have  coped  with  the  denser 
settlements.  But  before  the  State  fund  could  be  shared  in,  cer- 
tain prerequisites  must  be  complied  with.  A  free  school  had  to 
be  maintained  for  at  least  6  months  in  the  year,  and  it  was  made 
imperative  upon  the  directors  of  every  organized  school  district 
to  levy  such  a  tax  annually  as  if  added  to  the  public  funds  would 
be  sufficient  for  that  purpose ;  and,  as  if  fearing  that  this  might 
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not  prove  snccessfal,  it  was  made  collectable  the  same  as  the  State 
and  county  tax.  Other  taxes  might  still  be  voluntarily  added  by 
a  vote  of  the  people,  to  extend  the  term  of  schools,  btiild  or  repair 
school  houses,  purchase  sites,  &c.  The  local  tax  made  thus  obli- 
gatory, is,  however,  the  main  resource  of  our  free  school  system, 
which,  in  1868,  aggregated  $4,250,679.  The  public  school  funds 
having  reached  the  hands  of  the  township  tnistees,  a  new  rule  ob- 
tains as  to  their  distribution  among  the  districts.  To  encourage 
school  attendance,  half  of  the  funds  are  apportioned  on  the  ex- 
hibits of  the  teachers'  sctiedules,  and  half  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  children  under  21  years  old  in  each  district.  Such  are 
the  leading  and  sagacious  combinations  of  the  scheme  to  bring 
education  nearer  to  the  people,  and  induce  them  to  partake  of  it. 
This  is  the  force  resorted  to  by  government  to  render  the  system 
efficient.  It  is  essentially  the  oflering  of  large  yearly  premiums 
to  every  district  to  establish  and  maintain  a  free  school  for  its 
youth. 

The  new  school  system  showed  directly  a  marked  improvement 
in  educational  efforts  and  results.  Of  the  number  of  children  iu 
the  State,  under  21,  only  about  one-third  attended  any  kind  of 
school  before  its  establishment,  now  the  average  reached  nearly 
half;  before,  the  total  number  of  schools  was  4,215,  now  the  num- 
ber rose  directly  to  7,694 ;  before,  the  average  monthly  wagejs  of 
teachers  were  $25  for  males  and  $12  for  females^  now  they  were 
reported  at  $45  and  $27,  respectively;  and  while  for  1854  the 
school  fund  (interest)  distributed  was  only  $37,155.  for  1865  it 
was  $665,025— $606,809  being  the  yield  of  the  2  mill  tax.  The 
cause  of  education  thtis  at  once  received  an  impetus  which  has 
since  not  only  been  well  maintained  but  gained  velocity,  until 
to-day  the  free  school  system  of  Illinois,  among  the  very  best  in 
the  Union,  is  one  of  the  proudest  and  noblest  monuments  which 
she  has  erected  along  the  highway  of  her  career  toward  great- 
ness, and  who  will  dare  to  raise  his  ruthless  hand  to  tear  it  down  f 

But  now  a  new  feature  of  opposition  to  the  free  school  system 
was  suddenly  developed,  which  clouded  the  vision  of  some  of  its 
staunchest  friends,  and  threatened  its  destruction.  This  grew 
out  of  the  collection  and  distributipn  of  the  2  mill  tax,  which  acted 
very  unequally  in  the  different  counties.  Thus,  from  Cook  was 
collected  $30,000  more  than  she  received  back  as  her  distributive 
share;  Sangamon  paid  into  the  State  treasury  $23,132,  and 
received  back  $11,027 ;  and  from  all  the  wealthier  and  more  popu- 
lous counties,  with  varying  amounts,  the  same  results  obtained; 
while  others — ^for  instance  White — contributed  $2,579  as  her  share 
of  the  2  mill  tax,  and  received  back  a  distributive  share  of 
$5,409,  a  gain  of  over  100  per  cent;  Pox)e  paid  in  $1,055,  and 
received  $4,239,  and  Hardin  paid  $894,  and  received  back  $2,417. 
being  more  than  4  times  the  sums  raised.  While  the  people  had 
been  gradually  brought  to  view  as  but  right  that  one  man's  pro- 
perty might  be  taxed  to  defitiy  the  exi>ense  of  teaching  anothei^s 
child,  the  idea  that  one  county  should  similarly  contribute  to 
another,  perhaps  hundreds  of  miles  distant^  was  regarded  as  the 
e49sence  of  injustice.  In  many  parts  of  the  State  their  complaints 
were  loud  and  deep,  and  meetings  were  held  in  1856  severely  de- 
nouncing the  law,  and  requiring  of  candidates  for  the  legislature 
pledges  to  favor  its  modification  or  repeal.    It  was  manifest  that 
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a  flagrant  wrong  existed  somewhere,  and  it  rested,  doubtless,  in 
great  part  with  the  unequal  valuations  of  real  and  personal 
property  in  the  different  counties,  as  in  Sangamon  lands  were 
valued  at  $12.54;  in  Christian,  $3.06;  in  White,  $2.52,  &c.;  but 
equalization  of  assessments  could  not  wholly  remedy  it— the 
spirit  and  cardinal  principles  of  the  free  school  system  were  that 
the  property  and  wealth  of  the  State  should  bear  the  burden  of 
educating  its  youth,  no  matter  in  whose  hands  it  was,  or  where 
situate.  The  framers  of  the  law  had  builded  better  than  they 
knew,  and  with  this  broad  idea,  comprehended  in  its  fullest  sense, 
the  efforts  at  amendment  by  toe  legislature  in  1857  proved  abor- 
tive.   It  is  the  vital  principle  of  the  law  to-day. 

There  being  still  a  great  dearth  in  teachers,  and  with  the  view 
also  to  attain  uniformity  in  the  modes  of  teaching  and  conducting 
schools,  at  the  session  of  1857  the  State  Normal  University  was 
established  at  Bloomington. 


GHjkPTEB  XUX. 

DXJELS  m  ILLEfOIS,  AM)  ATTEMPTS  AT  DUELS. 
Afairs  of  Simor  and  Personal  Difficulties. 


The  soil  of  Illinois  has  been  blood-stained  but  oomporatively  a 
few  times  by  the  barbarous  code  duello.  Those  fierce  and  implaca- 
ble passions  which  in  controversy  know  no  final  argument  but  mor- 
tal combat  have  not  found  congenial  culture  on  the  level  plains  of 
the  Prairie  State.  Hie  records  and  details  of  the  actual  duels  fought 
•  are  particularly  meagre,  obscure  and  unsatisfactory.    But  we  are 

tempted  to  give  what  tliere  are.  Of  the  first  duel  fought  witliin 
the  present  Umits  of  this  State  by  residents,  the  names  of  the  prin- 
cipals even  are  not  transmitted.  All  that  we  have  been  able  to 
find  recorded  regarding  it  may  be  found  in  Beynold's  Pioneer  His- 
tory, in  the  words  following : 

<<  At  the  time  the  English  troops  came  to  take  possession  of 
Fort  Ghartres,  [1765],  two  young  officers,  one  French  and  the 
other  English,  had  a  misunderstanding  at  the  Fort.  This  quar- 
rel arose  as  did  the  war  of  the  Greeks  against  the  Trojans,  on 
account  of  a  lady.  These  officers  fought  with  small  swords  early 
on  a  Sunday  morning,  ne^r  the  fort,  and  in  the  combat  one  was 
killed.  The  other  leil  the  fort  and  descended  the  river.  I  was 
informed  of  the  above  duel  nearly  50  years  ago,  by  a  very  aged 
Frenchman.  He  informed  me  of  the  details,  and  said  he  was  pres- 
ent and  saw  the  combat."  Reynolds  wrote  this  about  1850.  and 
he  must  have  received  tiiie  information  when  he  was  barely  12 
years  old. 

The  next  duel  of  which  we  have  any  record,  occurred  in  1809, 
and  may  be  found  in  the  same  book.  It  proved  a  bloodless  affair 
at  the  time,  but  an  angry  quarrel  grew  out  of  it,  resulting  after- 
wards in  the  dastardly  assassination  of  one  of  the  principals. 
The  duel  was  arranged  betw^n  Bice  Jones,  son  of  John  Bice 
Jones^  a  Welchman,  the  first  and  also  one  of  the  ablest  lawyers 
Illinois  has  ever  known,  and  Shadrach  Bond,  afterwards  the  first 
governor  of  the  State.  Jones,  the  elder,  settled  at  E^kaskia  in 
1790,  but  upon  the  formation  of  the  Indiana  territory,  which  in- 
cluded niiuois,  removed  to  the  capital,  Yincennes,  where  he  at- 
tained prominence.  The  son  possessed  a  high  order  of  intellect, 
was  well  educated,  and  located  at  Kaskaskia  in  1806  to  practice 
the  profession  of  the  law.  He  drifted  into  politics^  and  by  his 
rare  ability  speedily  attained  to  the  leadership  of  his  party.  He 
I  was  elected  a  member  of  the  territorial  legislature,  which  met  at 

I  Yincennes.  His  talents,  prominence  and  influence  were  distastefkii 

I  to  the  opposite  party,  if  they  did  not  arouse  Jealousy  in  his  own. 
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The  question  of  public  interest,  and  no  little  virulent  excitement 
at  the  tim^  was  the  division  of  the  territory  by  the  detachment  of 
Illinois,  xoung  Jones  and  Bond  became  involved  in  a  personal 
controversy  ]  a  challenge  and  acceptance  followed^  and  the  par- 
ties met  for  mortal  combat  on  an  island  in  the  Mississippi,  between 
St.  Genevieve  and  Kaskaskia.  The  weapons  were  hair  trigger 
pistols.  After  taking  their  positions  Jones'  weapon  was  prema- 
turely discharged.  Bond's  second,  named  Dunlap,  was  disinclined 
to  allow  it  as  an  inadvertence,  claiming  that  according  to  the 
code  it  was  Bond's  fire  next ;  but  the  latter,  unwilling  to  take  so 
murderous  an  advantage  of  his  adversary,  exclaimed  that  ^^  it  was 
an  accident,"  and  refused  to  fire.  To  conduct  so  noble  the  nature 
of  Jones  at  once  responded  in  an  amicable  spirit  The  two  prin- 
cipals reconciled  their  difficulty  and  quitted  the  field  without  fur- 
ther conflict.  But  the  ignoble  conduct  of  Dunlap  raukled^and  led 
to  a  relentless  quarrel  between  him  and  Jones.  Hatred  grew 
apace  until  finally  the  malignant  heart  of  Dunlap  prompted  him 
to  assassinate  Jones  in  the  public  streets  of  Kaskaskia.  The  lat- 
ter was  standing  on  the  sidewalk  at  the  time,  conversing  with  a 
lady,  his  arms  resting  on  the  railing  of  a  gallery,  when  Dunlap 
crept  up  behind,  unobserved,  and  with  a  pistol  shot  Jones  dead  in 
his  tracks.  Thus  fell  by  the  hand  of  a  cowardly  assassin,  through 
a  feud  engendered  by  the  most  foolish  miscalled  code  of  honor,  in 
the  28th  year  of  his  age^  perhaps  the  most  promising  young  man 
of  the  period.  His  untimely  death,  coupled  with  the  manner  of 
it,  shocked  the  whole  community,  which  sincerely  mourned  his 
loss.  His  murderer  escaped  to  Texas  and  successfully  evaded  the 
just  punishment  due  him  from  an  earthly  tribunal.  In  1810  a  law 
was  adopted  by  the  governor  and  judges,  to  suppress  the  prac- 
tice of  dueling,  which  constituted  a  fata}  result  in  dueling  mur- 
der, making  tiie  aiders,  abettors  or  counselors  principals  in  the 
crime. 

Still  later,  in  the  same  work,  giving  a  sketch  of  the  well  known 
and  dauntless  pioneer  Bector  family,  consisting  of  9  sons  and  4 
daughters,  and  recounting  the  deeds  of  valor  performed  by  some 
of  ^em  in  the  west  during  the  war  of  1812,  the  author  records 
that  '^Thomas  Bector,  one  of  the  younger  brothers,  had  a  duel 
with  Joshua  Barton,  on  Bloody  Island,  opposite  St.  Louis,  and 
was  as  cool  in  that  combat,  as  if  he  were  shooting  at  a  deer  on 
the  prairie.  These  young  men  espoused  the  quarrel  of  theirelder 
brothers,  and  Barton  fell  in  the  conflict.''  !No  date  or  other  par- 
ticulars further  than  above  quoted,  are  appended,  but  it  occurred 
probably  sometime  during  the  war  of  1812.  Bloody  Island,  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  Illinois,  was  more  frequently  the  convenient 
and  safe  battle  ground  resorted  to  by  St.  Louis  or  Missouri  bel- 
ligerents for  the  settlement  of  their  personal  difficulties  by  the 
barbarous  rules  of  the  bloody  code,  than  Illinoisans,  and  this  is 
said  to  have  given  origin  to  the  horrid  name  by  which  the  island 
was  known. 

The  next  and  last  duel  which  resulted  fatally  between  Illinois 
citizens  and  upon  its  soil,  was  fought  within  the  limits  of  Belle- 
ville, in  February,  1819,  between  Alonzo  G.  Stuart  and  WiUiam 
Bennett.  It  grew  out  of  a  drunken  carousal  in  which  besides  the 
combatants,  many  citizens  of  St.  Glair  county  participated. 
Stuart  and  Bennett  fell  out,  and  with  the  view  to  having  some 
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rare  sport  and  making  a  butt  of  Bennett,  it  was  proposed  among 
the  outsiders  that  these  two,  to  settle  their  quarrel,  should  tight 
a  sham  duel.  Stuart  was  let  into  the  secret  but  Bennett  was  kept 
in  the  dark.  Both  parties  readily  agreed  to  the  duel.  Kathau 
liike  and  Jacob  Short  acted  as  seconds.  The  weapons  selected 
were  riiies,  which  were  loaded  with  powder  only.  The  combat- 
ants fearlessly  took  their  position  on  the  field  at  40  paces,  and  at 
the  proper  signal,  Bennett  fired  with  good  aim,  and  to  the  horror 
of  every  one  present,  Stuart  fell  mortally  wounded  in  the  breast 
and  expired  almost  instantly.  Stuart,  to  highten  the  merriment 
against  his  antagonist,  had  not  fired  his  weapon  at  all,  but  Ben- 
nett, probably  suspecting  a  cheat  or  trick,  and  animated  by  malice 
was  proven  on  the  trial  to  have  secretly  slipped  a  ball  into  his 
rifle.  9tuart  was  a  most  estimable  citizen  and  his  untimely  death 
was  deeply  and  generally  regretted. 

Bennett  and  the  two  seconds,  Fike  and  Short,  were  arrested  and 
imprisoned.  In  the  spring  they  were  indicted  for  murder.  Daniel 
P.  Cook  was  prosecuting  attomej',  and  Thomas  H.  Benton,  of  St. 
Louis,  appeared  for  the  defendants.  A  separate  trial  was  granted 
and  the  two  seconds  were  acquitted.  The  transaction  was  con- 
demned, yet  as  it  clearly  appeared  that  the  seconds  intended  no 
harm,  the  verdict  was  generally  approved.*  ISext  Bennett  was  to 
be  tried,  but  having  learned  that  the  testimony  elicited  in  the  other 
cases  was  damaging  to  him,  he  broke  jail  and  made  his  escape 
into  Arkansas.  His  whereabouts  was  some  two  years  later  dis- 
covered, and  by  means  of  artifice,  ("which  was  not  approved,'* 
says  Reynolds,  the  judge,  who  sat  in  his  trial),  he  was  taken  back 
to  Belleville,  tried  in  1821,  at  a  special  tenn  of  the  court,  con- 
victed of  murder,  sentenced  and  executed. 

Gov.  Bond  was  strenuously  and  clamorously  besieged  for  a 
considerable  time  with  petitions  praying  a  pardon  for  the  doomed 
man,  but  without  avail.  He,  who  on  the  field,  as  we  have  seen, 
was  unwilling  to  take  an  advantage  of  his  deadly  foe,  would  not 
yield  to  entreaty  in  this  case,  and  William  Bennett  dangled  at 
the  rope's  end  till  he  was  dead,  in  presence  of  a  great  multitude 
of  spectators,  who  doubtless  took  in  a  great  moral  lesson.  To 
the  advocates  of  the  code,  his  fate  must  have  appeared  peculiarly 
hard.  They  may  have  well  conceived  that  Bennett,  in  ignorance 
of  the  sham  int^ended,  by  putting  a  ball  into  his  rifle  was  but 
doubly  assuring  his  defense  against  an  adversary  who  was  enti- 
tled to  an  equal  chance  with  him.  But  fatal  dueling  was  murder 
in  the  eye  of  the  law,  as  it  ever  should  be. 

Btone  Duel. — ^Among  the  motly  and  heterogenious  collection  of 
men  at  the  Galena  lead  mines  in  1829,  representing  almost  every 
nationality  of  the  civilized  world,  together  with  a  sprinkling  of 
Indians,  on  the  holy  Sabbath  might  be  witnessed,  within  the  limi- 
ted area  of  the  town,  the  preaching  of  the  gospel,  dancing,  all 
manner  of  gambling  and  horse-racing  under  the  hill — ^it  was,  per- 
haps, not  astonishing  to  them  that  a  duel,  exceptionable  and 
outlandish  in  form,  should  there  also  be  fought.  This  was  nothing 
less  than  a  deadly  set-to  by  the  throwing  of  stones.  The  chas- 
tisement inflicted  by  such  a  combat  is  somethhig  fearful  to  con- 
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template — better  be  shot  into  fragments  than  bruised  and  mangled 
to  death  with  stones.  The  name  of  but  one  of  the  principals  in 
this  fight  is  recorded — ^the  same  Thomas  Higgins  of  whom  we 
have  already  related  a  marvelous  Indian  rencontre  during  the 
war  of  1812.  A  quarrel  between  him  and  another  was  arranged 
to  be  settled  by  this  cruel  wager  of  battle.  A  pile  of  stones  care* 
fully  assorted,  both  as  to  number  and  size,  was  placed  within 
easy  reach  of  the  stand  or  post  of  the  respective  combatants, 
who  took  their  positions  ten  paces  apart.  The  dreadful  conflict 
was  to  open  by  the  hurling  of  these  stones  at  each  other  on  a 
given  signal  from  the  seconds.  The  stones  flew  fast  and  thick 
&)r  a  moment,  but  the  battle  was  of  short  duration,  Higgins  pro- 
ving too  brave,  dexterous  and  pow^ful  for  his  adversaiy,  who 
fled  in  great  precipitation  to  save  his  life.* 

We  now  approach  a  period  of  something  less  than  two  years  in 
the  annals  of  of  Illinois,  exceedingly  rife  with  belligerent  bluster. 
The  legislative  session  of  1840-1,  attended  by  much  political  strife 
and  vengeful  partisan  legislation,  was  also  fruitful  of  threatened 
combats  and  ^^aftairs  of  honor"  between  members  and  other  offi- 
cial dignitaries.  Indeed^  one  honorable  senator,  Mr.  Hacker,  fond 
of  making  a  good  point,  improved  the  occasion  to  move  the  sus* 
pension  of  the  dueling  law  for  two  weeks,  to  accommodate  all  the 
doughty  and  chivalrous  gentlemen  with  full  opportunity  to  settle 
their  personal  difficulties.  The  occasion  of  this  was  a  personal 
question  between  two  senators,  Messrs.  £.  D.  Baker  and  Judge 
Pearson.  The  former,  smarting  under  the  epithet  of  ^^falsehood,'' 
threatened  chastisement  to  the  latter  by  a  '^flst-fight"  in  the  public 
street.  Pearson  declined  making  a.^^blackguarcPof  himself, but 
intimated  a  readiness  to  fight  as  gentlemen,  according  to  the  code 
of  honor.t 

The  exciting  presidential  contest  of  1840  resulted  in  the  defeat 
of  the  democracy.  The  chagrin  of  the^  dominant  party  in  Illinois, 
which  had  gone  democratic,  seems  to  have  impelled  them  to  pro* 
ceed  to  any  length  to  secm^e  absolute  control  of  every  department 
of  government  m  the  State.  The  two  questions  before  the  legisla- 
ture in  1840-1  to  secure  these  revengeful  partisan  ends,  were  a  re- 
peal of  the  State  bank  charters,  and  the  reorganization  of  the  ju- 
diciary. It  had  l)een  assumed  oy  the  democrats  that  the  supreme 
court,  which  was  composed  of  3  whigs  and  1  democrat,  would 
decide  the  Galena  alien  case,  pending  for  some  time,  against 
the  aliens,  and  against  the  wishes  and  interests  of  that  party.  To 
prevent  this,  or  to  overrule  a  decision  fraught  with  such  dire  re- 
sults to  that  party,  5  democratic  judges  were  added  to  the  court. 
The  measure,  looked  upon  as  a  revolutionary  one,  was  resisted 
step  by  step  by  the  whigs ;  the  debates  incident  to  it  took  a  wide 
range,  were  often  bitter  in  personal  invective  and  defiant  contra- 
dictions, and  threats  of  combats  and  affairs  of  honor  were  not  un* 
frequent.  Among  others  in  these  debates,  the  Hon.  J.  J.  Hardiu 
shone  with  unwonted  power  and  brilliancy.  In  one  of  his  speeches 
the  Hon.  A.  B.  Dodge,  of  Peoria,  discovering,  as  he  thought,  an 
indignity  personal  to  himself,  took  exception,  and  an  ^'aflair'' 
seemed  imminent.    The  controversy  was  referred  to  ^^  friends,"  the 
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speaker  Hon.  W.  D.  Lee  £wing,  aod  Wm.  A.  Richardson  acting 
for  Dodge,  and  J.  J.  Brown  and  E.  B.  Webb  for  Hardin.  These 
respective,  and  we  will  add,  sensible  and  judicious  ^^  friends,"  re* 
ported  as  follows : 

**In  the  matter  of  controversy  and  misunderstanding  existing  between 
the  Hon.  J.  J.  Hardin  and  the  Hon.  A  B.  Dodge,  the  undersigned  (the 
respective  friends  of  the  parties,)  believe  that  no  cause  of  quarrel  now 
eziBts  ;  the  Hon.  J.  J.  Hardin  disavows  the  imputation  of  falsehood  as 
applied  to  the  Hon.  A.  B.  Dodge  personally — ^but  was  and  should  be  un- 
derstood as  denying  the  charge  that  the  whig  party  was  opposed  to  ex- 
tending the  right  of  suffrage  to  unnaturalised  foreigners  ;  and  to  the 
charge  in  general  terms  he  applied  the  epithets  **falseh<x>d  and  calumny," 
and  not  to  Mr.  Dodge ;  the  undersiKued,  on  this  statement  of  the  case 
and  the  facts,  pronounce  the  difficulty  honorably  and  amicably  arranged 
and  settled,  and  should  be  so  received  by  those  gentlemen. 

Hereunto  we  set  our  hands." 

Another  ^<  affair"  growing  ont  of  the  same  partisan  measure, 
which  gained  considerable  notoriety  at  the  time,  and  which  went 
a  step  farther,  was  that  of  the  Hon.  Theophilus  W.  Smith,  one  of 
the  supreme  judges,  and  the  Hon.  John  A.  McGlemand,  then  a 
young  member  of  the  house.  McGleniaud,  as  we  have  seen,  had 
some  two  years  prior  received  the  appointment  of  secretary  of 
State  from  Gov.  Carlin,  but  the  old  incumbent,  A.  P.  Field,  a  whig, 
refused  to  yield  up  the  office  to  him,  in  which  the  supreme  court 
had  sustained  him.  Much  partisan  feeling  had  been  stirred  up 
against  the  court  in  connection  with  this  case.  McGlemand  now 
took  a  leading  and  very  active  part  in  the  passage  of  the  act 
which  returned  the  old  supreme  judges  to  the  drudgery  of  circuit 
duty.  He  made  an  acrimonious  speech  against  the  whig  members 
of  the  court,  charging  that  a  majority'  of  that  tribunal  hw3i  opinions 
prepared  at  one  time  to  decide  the  alien  case  adversely  to  that 
class,  and  that  but  recently  the  whig  judges,  with  the  view  to  in- 
fluence legislation  nx>on  the  judiciary  bill,  had  evaded  the  consti- 
tutional question  in  the  case,  and  decided  it  upon  an  unimportant 
point.  He  had  this  information,  it  seems,  from  S.  A.  Douglas, 
but  held  himself  personally  responsible  also  for  the  assertion. 
Judge  Smith  (democrat,)  had  given  currency  to  these  reports 
against  his  associates,  but  now,  at  the  request  of  J.  J,  Hardin,  he 
joined  them  in  a  published  card  denying  that  such  ever  was  the 
fact.  A  number  of  gentlemen  in  their  cards  sustained  McGlemand 
that  Smith  had  given  out  such  reports.  The  issue  of  fact  being 
thus  narrowed  down  against  this  functionary  of  the  supreme 
bench,  and  placed  thus  in  no  very  enviable  position  before  the 
public  and  his  associates,  he  was  stung  to  the  sending  of  a  note  to 
McGlemand  by  the  hands  of  his  "friend,"  Dr.  Merriman  (said  to 
have  been  an  old  rover  of  the  high  seas,  and  who,  we  shall  see. 
was  mixed  up  in  nearly  all  the  "affairs"  of  that  period,)  penned 
in  such  discreet  language  that  it  might  be  construed  into  a  chal- 
lenge or  not ;  but  the  impetuous  McGlemand  promptly  accepted  it 
as  achallenge,  holding  his  second  responsible  if  his  principal  should 
attempt  a  different  interpretation,  and,  without  fturther  parley,  as 
the  challenged  party,  named  the  place  of  meeting,  which  was  to  be 
in  Missouri ;  the  time,  early ;  the  weapons,  rifles ;  and  distance,  40 
paces.*    This  meant  business,  as  the  phrase  now  goes.    We  have 
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been  unable  to  obtain  a  view  of  the  correspondence  between  the 
belligerents,  which  was  not  published,  but  learn  from  reliable  au- 
thority, that  with  this  serious  aspect  of  the  case,  Josiah  Lambom, 
the  attorney  general  of  the  State,  lodged  a  complaint  before  a  jus- 
tice of  the  peace  at  Springfield,  whereupon  a  warrant  issued  and 
the  pugnacious  gentleman  of  the  judicial  ermine  was  arrested  and 
plac^  under  bonds  to  keep  the  peace.  The  ^<  affair"  being  thus 
interrupted.  Judge  Smith  took  his  departure  for  Chicago  to  enter 
ui>on  the  duties  of  his  circuit.  This  unexpected  termination  of  the 
^^affair"  afforded  no  little  merriment  to  the  old-time  wags  and 
jokers  about  the  capital. 

Shieldg  and  lAneoln. — In  the  summer  of  1842,  at  the  worst  pe- 
riod of  the  hard  times,  when  both  the  State  bank  with  its  branches 
and  the  Shawneetown  bank  had  finally  collapsed  with  a  circula- 
tion of  $4,500,000,  about  the  only  circulating  medium  the  people 
had  ]  the  notes  hardly  wordi  50  cents  on  the  dollar,  gold  and  sil- 
ver very  scarce,  business  prostrated  and  the  people  dejected, 
€k)vemor  Garlin,  Auditor  Shields  and  Treasurer  Carpenter,  as 
^^  officers  of  State,"  issued  their  proclamation,  notifying  the  va- 
rious tax  collectors  that  tiie  revenue  would  have  to  be  paid  into 
the  treasury  in  specie  or  at  specie  rates,  that  the  State  bank 
notes  would  not  be  taken  at  theirtface  value,  and  that  they  would 
be  held  responsible  for  any  deficit  between  their  current  value 
and  specie.  Whereupon  the  collectors  demanded  gold  and  silver 
or  its  equivalent  from  the  people  in  payment  of  their  taxes.  This 
was  a  great  hardship  at  the  time.  An  act  of  1836  had  authorized 
the  collection  of  taxes  in  State  bank  paper,  giving  discretion,, 
however,  to  the  governor,  auditor  and  treasurer,  to  suspend  this 
provision  of  the  law  and  demand  payment  in  specie.  The  notes 
of  the  Shawneetown  bank  were  not  covered  by  the  law.  But 
by  another  act  of  1839,  it  was  declared  generally  and  without  re- 
servation, that  the  paper  of  both  the  State  banks  and  Shawnee- 
town bank  should  be  received  in  payment  of  taxes — the  act  of 
1836  not  being  in  terms  repealed.  These  State  officers,  however, 
took  the  view  that  the  law  of  1836  was  still  in  force,  and  they 
deemed  it  their  duty  to  protect  the  interests  of  the  State  by  de- 
manding the  revenue  in  specie  or  its  equivalent.  They  held  that 
the  law  of  1839,  allowing  payment  of  taxes  in  bank  paper  meant 
and  intended  that  that  paper  should  be  received  only  at  its  actual 
value  on  a  specie  standard.  '  This  action  of  the  State  officials  pro- 
voked much  feeling  and  opposition  throughout  the  State.  Indig- 
nation meetings  were  held  by  the  people,  irrespective  of  party, 
for  it  concerned  all  alike,  the  action  denounced  and  resistance  to 
its  enforcement  threatened.  It  was  charged  that  these  officials 
aimed  only  at  securing  their  fees  and  salaries  in  specie  from  a  dis- 
tressed people.  The  democratic  press,  to  a  certain  extent,  like 
the  whig,  characterized  it  as  an  unwarrantable  assumption  of 
authority.  The  pressure  became  so  great  that  in  a  short  time  a 
supplemental  proclamation  was  issued  suspending  the  collection 
of  the  taxes  of  1842  until  the  meeting  of  the  legislature.  What- 
ever may  have  been  their  power  to  enforce  tlie  collection  of  taxes 
in  specie,  the  suspending  of  the  collection  altogether  was  certainly 
beyond  their  province. 
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Mr.  Lincoln,  iu  an  article  published  in  the  8cmgamo  JoumaL 
of  September  2d,  1842,  dated  **Lo8t  Township,  Aug.  27,^  and 
signed  ^^Bebecca,"  attacked  this  action  of  the  ^^  officers  of  State" 
pretty  roughly,  though  done  in  a  jesting  style.  The  form  of  a 
dialogue  is  adopted,  representing  a  democratic  neighbor  of  ^^Aunt 
Becca's,"  who  has  ^^tugged"  hanl  getting  out  his  wheat  to  raise 
bank  paper  enough  to  pay  his  taxes  and  a  small  school  debt 
which  he  owes,  and  just  after  he  gets  his  money,  in  looking  over 
the  State  Begiater^  he  is  confronted  with  the  proclamation  forbid- 
ding tax  collectors  and  school  commissioners  to  receive  bank  pa* 
per,  whereupon  he  indulges  in  some  intemperate  language  against 
these  officials  in  general,  denouncing  them  as  a  hypocritical  set 
who  disgrace  their  places,  which  ought  to  be  filled  with  men  who 
will  do  more  work  for  less  pay  and  take  fewer  airs  while  doing  it* 
Auditor  Shields  is  especially  assailed.  He  alone  had  signed  the 
supplemental  proclamation  suspending  the  collection  of  tlie  rev- 
enue for  the  current  year.  He  is  called  a  liar  and  a  fool— dull  as 
a  ^'  cake  of  tallow" — for  presuming  to  make  an  order  so  illegal. 
But  that  was  not  all.  Shields  was  a  bachelor,  and  his  api)ear« 
ance  at  a  fair  in  the  city  is  caricatured,  his  demeanor  criticised, 
and  he  is  named  a  <'  conceited  dunce."  The  article  is  somewhat 
long,  cutting  and  humorous,  but  abounds  in  such  indelicate  allu* 
sions  generally  as  to  render  it  npfit  for  insertion  in  this  work.  The 
fanciful  idea,  as  represented  by  some  of  tiie  since  great  man's 
biographers,  that  it  was  a  poetical  effusion  of  a  lady,  and  that 
when  the  author  was  demanded  Mr.  Lincoln  in  a  spirit  of  gallan- 
Itry  gave  his  name,  may  be  dismissed  as  a  delusion. 

The  mercurial  blood  of  the  Milesian  gentleman  thus  assailed, 
was  sent  to  the  top  of  the  tube.  He  demanded  of  the  editor, 
Simeon  Francis,  the  name  of  the  author,  and  that  of  Mr.  Lincoln 
was  given  to  him.  Having  a  pre-arranged  trip  to  make  to  Quiu- 
cy  on  public  business,  on  his  return,  iu  company  with  Gen.  White- 
side as  his  ^'friend,"  he  pursued  Mr,  Lincoln  to  Tremont  in  Taze- 
well county,  where  the  latter  was  attending  court,  and  imme- 
diately sent  him  a  note,  stating  that  his  name  had  been  given  him 
by  the  editor  as  the  author  of  the  Bebecca  paper  ^^  and  requiring 
a  full,  positive,  and  absolute  retraction  of  all  offensive  allusions" 
made  to  him  in  relation  to  his  '^ private  character  and  standing  as 
a  man,  or  an  apology  for  the  insults  conveyed."  In  the  meantime 
Dr.  Merriman  and  William  Butler  of  Springfield,  having  learned 
the  errand  of  Shields  to  Fremont,  h£ld  started  a  few  hours  later, 
and  by  riding  all  night  had  preceded  fields  and  Whiteside,  iu 
their  arrival  there.  Tliey  informed  Mr<  Lincoln  what  he  mi^t 
expect.  In  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  September  17,  Mr.  Lin- 
coln answered  Shield's  note,  refusing  to  offer  any  explanation  on 
the  grounds  that  Shields'  note  assumed  the  fact  of  his  (Lincoln's) 
authorship  of  the  article  in  the  Journal^  not  pointing  out  what 
t^e  offensive  part  was,  and  accompanying  the  same  with  menaces 
as  to  consequences.  Mr.  Shields  on  the  same  day,  addressed  him 
another  note,  disavowing  all  intention  to  menace  ^  inquired  if  he 
was  the  author  of  the  article  in  question  and  if  so,  asked  a  re- 
traction of  the  offensive  matter  relating  to  his  private  character*. 
otill  technical,  Mr.  Lincoln  returned  tibis  note  with  the  verbal 
statement  '^  that  there  could  be  no  further  negotiation  until  tiie 
first  note  was  withdrawn."    Mr.  Shields  now  sent  a  note  designa- 
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ting  Qen.  Whitside  as  his  friend,  to  which  Mr.  Lincoln  instantly 
replied  by  naming  Dr.  Merriman  as  his  friend.  This  was  on  Mon- 
day morning  the  19th  of  September. 

These  two  "friends''  now  secretly  pledged  their  honor  to  each 
other  to  agree  npon  some  amicable  terms  and  compel  their  prin- 
cipals to  accept  them ;  and  to  procrastinate  the  matter  adjourned 
fnrther  proceedings  to  Springfield,  whither  all  parties  repaired  ex- 
cept Shields,  whose  horse  was  lame^-the  two  seconds,  Whiteside 
and  Merriam,  riding  in  the  same  buggy,  though  part  of  the  time 
Whiteside  rode  with  Lincoln.  Merriman  says  that  the  "  valorous 
generaF  beguiled  the  tedium  of  the  journey  by  recounting  his  ex- 
ploits in  many  a  well  fought  battle,  dangers  by  flood  and  field, 
doubtless  with  a  view  to  produce  a  salutory  effect  on  his  nerves 
and  impress  him  with  a  proper  notion  of  his  fire-eating  propensi- 
ties. They  arrived  at  Springfield  late  Monday  night,  and  Mr.  Lin- 
coln to  prevent  arrest,  left  early  on  Tuesday  morning  for  Jackson- 
ville, in  company  with  Mr.  Butler,  leaving  the  following  instruc- 
tions as  a  guide  to  Dr.  Merriman : 

**  In  case  Whltesides  shall  signify  a  wish  to  adjust  this  afiblr  without 
further  difficulty,  let  him  know  that  if  the  present  papers  be  withdrawn 
and  a  note  from  Mr.  Shields,  asking  to  know  if  I  am  the  author  of  the 
articles  of  which  he  complains,  and  asking  that  I  shall  make  him  gen- 
tlemanly satisfaction,  if  I  am  the  author,  and  this  without  menace  or 
dictation  as  to  what  ihat  satisfaction  shall  be,  a  pledge  is  made  that  the 
following  answer  shall  be  given : 

*'  I  did  write  the  *'  Lost  Township"  letter  which  appeared  in  the  Jour- 
nal of  the  2d  Inst.,  but  had  no  participation,  In  any  form,  in  any  other 
article  alluding  to  you.  I  wrote  that  whollv  for  political  effect.  I  had 
no  intention  of  injuring  your  personal  or  private  character  or  standing 
as  a  man  or  gentleman ;  and  I  did  not  then  think,  and  do  not  now  think, 
that  that  article  could  produce  or  hafl  produced  that  effect  against  you ; 
and  had  I  anticipated  such  an  effect  would  have  forborne  to  write  it. 
And  I  will  add  that  your  conduct  towai-ds  me,  so  far  as  I  know,  had 
always  been  gentlemanly:  and  that  I  had  no  personal  pique  against 
you,  and  no  cause  for  any." 

*'  If  this  should  be  done,  I  leave  It  with  you  to  manage  what  shall  and 
what  shall  not  be  published.  If  nothing  like  this  is  done,  the  prelimi- 
naries of  the  fight  are  to  be : 

1st.  Weaporu^CBY&lry  broad  swords  of  the  largest  size,  precisely 
equal  in  all  respects  and  such  as  are  now  used  by  the  cavalry  company 
at  Jacksonville. 

2d.  Foaition^A  plank  ten  feet  long,  and  ftrom  9  to  12  inches  broad, 
to  be  firmly  fixed  on  edge,  on  the  ground,  as  the  line  between  us  which 
neither  is  to  pass  his  foot  over  on  forfeit  of  his  life.  Next  a  line  drawn 
on  the  ground  on  either  side  of  said  plank,  and  parallel  with  it,  each  at 
the  distence  of  the  whole  length  of  the  sword  and  3  feet  additional  from 
the  plank ;  and  the  passing  of  his  own  such  line  by  either  party  during 
the  nght,  shall  be  deemed  a  surrender  of  the  cont^t. 

3d,  •  Time-^On  Thursday  evening  at  5  o'clock,  if  you  can  get  it  so ;  but 
in  no  case  to  be  at  a  greater  distance  of  time  than  Friday  evening  at  5 
o'clock. 

4th.  Hace-^Within  3  miles  of  Alton,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river, 
the  particular  spot  to  be  agreed  on  by  you. 

'*  Any  preliminary  details  coming  within  the  above  rules,  you  are  at 
liberty  to  make  at  your  discretion,  but  you  are  in  no  case  to  swerve  firom 
these  rules  or  i>a8B  beyond  their  limits.'' 

The  position  secondly  prescribed  for  the  combatants  on  the  field 
looks  a  good  deal  like  the  cropping  out  of  one  of  Lincoln's  irre- 
pressible jokes  ^    as  if  both  were  placed  out  of  harm's  way,  and 
that  they  might  beat  the  air  with  their  trenchant  blades  forever 
40 
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and  not  come  within  damaging  reach  of  each  other.  But  it  most 
be  remembered  that  Shields'  lulversarj  was  wonderfully  provided 
with  reaching  powers. 

These  instructions  to  Dr.  Merriman,  together  with  the  terms  of 
the  hostile  meeting,  were  read  by  him  to  Gen.  Whiteside,  who,  in 
the  absence  of  his  principal,  declined  agreeing  upon  terms  of  set- 
tlement until  they  should  meet  in  Missouri.  Besides.  Shields  and 
Whiteside  both  held  State  oflSces,  the  latter  being  tund  commis- 
sioner, and  to  have  accepted  the  challenge  would  have  interfered 
with  their  oaths  of  office  and  the  laws  of  the  State.  All  parties 
now  left  for  the  field  of  combat,  Mr.  Lincoln  (who  had  gone  be- 
fore,) and  his  party  via  Jacksonville,  where  they  were  joined 
by  Doctor  Bledsoe,  and  where  they  procured  the  weapons; 
and  Shields^  whom  Whiteside  went  to  me«t,  via  Hillsboro,  where 
they  were  jomed  by  Gen.  Ewing,  and  at  Alton,  which  they  reached 
in  advance  of  the  other  party,  they  were  further  joined  by  Dr. 
Hope. 

Both  parties  shortly  after,  being  Thursday,  crossed  the  river  to 
Missouri.  In  the  meantime  Gen.  Hardin  and  Dr.  English  had  also 
arrived,  who  now,  as  the  mutual  friends  of  both  parties,  presented 
the  following  proposition : 

**  Alton,  Sbpt.  22, 1B42. 

**Me9art.  WktUHdt  and  Merriman :  As  the  mutual  pervonal  friends  of  Measra. Shields 
and  Lincoln,  but  without  authority  from  either,  we  eamestlf  desire  a  reooncillatton 
of  the  mlsunderstandioff  which  exists  between  them.  Such  alfflcultiea  should  alwajs 
be  arranged  amicably,  if  it  is  possible  to  do  so,  with  honor  to  both  parties.  Believing 
ourselves  that  such  arrangement  can  possibly  be  effected,  we  respectfully  but  earn- 
estly submit  the  following  proposition  for  your  consideration:  Let  the  whole  dlfllonlty 
be  submitted  to  four  or  more  gentlemen,  to  be  selected  by  yourselves,  who  shail^Mn- 
sider  the  aflftlr,  and  report  thereupon  for  your  consideration. 

JOHN  J.  hardin; 

H.  W.  ENGLISH." 

This  proposition  was  submitted  to  the  respective  principals, 
who  both  signified  a  disposition  to  accommodate  the  aflair,  and  it 
was  accepted  with  slight  modification — Mr.  Shields  declining  to 
settle  the  matter  through  any  other  than  the  friends  he  had 
already  selected.  The  following  correspondence  then  took  placci 
which  ended  this  most  ridiculous  controversy : 

'*MTa80VBI,  Skpt.  22;  ]842. 

*Osn<lem«n:— All  papers  in  relation  to  the  matter  In  controversy  between  Mr.  Shields 
and  Mr.  Lincoln,  having  been  withdrawn  by  the  friends  of  the  parties  concerned,  the 
friends  of  Mr;finlelds  ask  the  friends  of  Mr  Lincoln  to  explain  all  offensive  matter  la 
the  articles  which  appeared  in  the  iSanaamo  Journal  of  the  2d,  9th  and  l«th  of  Septem- 
ber, over  the  signature  of  Rebecca,  and  headed  'Lost  Township  ' 

It  Is  due  to  Oen.  Hardin  and  Mr.  English  to  state  that  their  Interference  was  of  the 
most  courteous  and  gentlemanly  character. 

JOHN  D.  WHrrSSIDB, 

WM.  LEBD.  BWINOr 
T.  M.  HOPB." 


•  MnsoUBI,  Sbpt.  22,  IBtt 

*^QenUemen:  All  papers  in  relation  to  the  matter  In  controversy  between  Mr.  Lincoln 
and  Mr.  Shields  haviog  been  withdrawn  by  the  friends  of  the  parties  concerned,  we* 
the  undersigned,  friends  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  in  accordance  with  your  request,  that  an  ex- 
planation of  Mr.  Lincoln's  publication  in  relation  to  Mr.  Shields  in  the  8011001110  Jbicr- 
nol  of  the  2d.  9th  and  Iflth  of  September,  be  made,  uke  pleasure  in  saying  that 
although  Mr.  Lincoln  was  the  writer  of  the  article  signed  Kebecca  in  the  Journal  of  the 
2d,  ana  that  onlv«  yet  he  had  no  intention  of  ii^urlng  the  personal  or  private  character 
or  standing  of  Mr.  Shields  as  a  gentleman  or  a  man,  and  that  Mr.  Lincoln  did  not  think, 
nor  does  he  now  think,  that  said  article  could  produce  such  an  effect,  and  had  Mr. 
Lincoln  anticipated  such  an  effect  he  would  have  forborne  to  write  It;  we  will  further 
state  that  said  article  was  written  solely  for  political  effect,  and  not  to  gratify  any 
personal  pique  against  Mr.  ShieldSi  for  he  nad  none,  and  knew  of  no  cause  for  any. 
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It  to  due  to  Oen.  Hardin  and  Mr.  Bngltoh  to  say  that  their  interference  was  of  the 
most  courteous  and  ffentiemanly  character. 

B.  H.  MBRBIMAN, 
A.  T.  BLBD80B. 
WM .  BDTLBB> 

Shields  and  Butler. — Oat  of  the  Shields  and  LiDOoln./la«eo  grew 
directly  another  affair  of  honor,  this  time  between  Gen.  Shields 
and  Mr.  Wm.  Butler.  The  latter  gentleman  had  been  one  of  Mr. 
Lincoln's  seconds,  and  says  that  he  was  for  the  fray.  Disappointed 
in  this,  immediately  after  the  bloodless  termination  of  that  affair, 
he  wrote  a  not  very  complimentary  account  of  the  conduct  of  the 
belligerents,  from  Alton,  to  theSangamo  Journal  (which  the  writer 
has  been  unable  to  find  after  careful  search,)  in  which  he  thinks 
he  bore  fully  as  severely  upon  his  prhicipal  as  his  adversary. 
The  latter,  however,  who  again  evinced  that  the  blood  of  Donn^'- 
brook  coursed  in  his  veins,  ou  Butlei-'s  arrival  home  from  St  Louis 
at  once  addressed  him  a  curt,  menacing  note,  by  the  hands  of  his 
former  friend,  Gen.  Whiteside,  which  was  promptly  accepted  as  a 
challenge,  and  the  inevitable  Dr.  Merriman  designated  as  his 
friend,  through  whom  the  preliminaries  were,  without  further  cir- 
cumlocution, submitted  to  Gen.  Whiteside  about  9  p.  m.  on  the 
same  day^  October  3d,  1842.    These  were : 

Ti9it^---Sunrise  on  the  following  morning. 

Place — Col.  Bobert  Allen's  farm — (about  1  mile  north  of  the 
State  House). 

Weapons — Bifles. 

Distance — 100  yards. 

The  parties  to  stand  with  their  right  sides  toward  each  other — 
the  rifles  to  be  held  in  both  hands  horizontally  and  cocked,  arms 
extended  downwards.  S'either  party  to  move  his  person  or  his 
rifle,  after  being  placed,  before  the  word  fire.  The  signal  to  be : 
"  Are  you  ready  f — fire ! — one — two — ^three !"  about  a  second  of 
time  intervening  between  each  word.  !N'either  party  to  fire  before 
the  word  fire,  nor  after  the  word  three.  The  word  to  be  given  by 
the  friend  of  the  challenged  party.  The  principals  to  be  attended 
by  one  friend  each,  who  were  to  be  placed  midway  between  the 
principals,  30  yards  back  £rom  a  straight  line  between  them,  to 
the  rear  of  each.t 

These  terms  were  indignantly  refused  b^  Mr.  Shields'  friend, 
claiming  that  he  had  waited  all  day  for  the  answer  which  now 
came  at  9  p.  m.  while  his  principal  was  attending  a  social  party. 
He,  as  a  State  officer,  hsid  also  uniformly  refused  to  violate  the 
laws  of  the  State  by  dueling  within  its  limits  to  which  he  would 
not  subject  his  principal,  also  a  State  officer.  The  terms  were  sat- 
isfactory with  the  exception  of  the  place,  which  he  further  claimed 
the  challenged  party  had  no  exclusive  right  to  dictate,  and  that 
the  time  should  be  a  matter  of  agreement  The  language  used 
was  curt  and  abrupt  It  seems  that  the  terms  were  further  unfair 
in  the  position  assigned  to  the  combatants  on  the  field,  with  their 
right  sides  towards  each  other,  in  that  it  would  give  Mr.  Butler 
the  advantage,  he  being  left-handed,  as  was  alleg^.  Gen.  White- 
side, late  on  the  night  of  the  3d  sought  Dr.  Merriman  at  his  lodg- 

*  Both  Gen.  Whiteside  and  Dr.  Merriman  published  cards  in  the  SanoamoJoumdlf 
the  former  In  that  of  Got.  7, 1842,  and  the  latter  on  the  14th  of  the  same  month,  detail- 
ing', with  some  variance,  all  the  olrouifaBtaBcea  of  this  affair,  from  both  of  which  we 
have  gathered  this  account. 

t  SeeSangamo  Journal,  Oct,  7, 1840. 
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ings,  to  hand  in  his  objection,  but  did  not  find  him.  Ko  meeting 
took  place  on  the  morning  of  the  4th.  During  the  daj^,  however, 
owing  to  a  rupture  between  the  seconds^  Mr.  Shields  addressed 
another  note  to  Mr.  Butler,  explaining  the  status  of  his  second, 
cheerfully  accepting  the  preliminaries  himself,  and  offering  to  go 
out  to  a  lonely  place  on  the  prauie  to  fight  where  there  would  be  no 
danger  of  interruption;  or,  if  that  did  not  suit,  he  would  meet  him 
on  his  own  conditions  when  and  where  he  pleased.  This  note  was 
declined  by  Mr.  Butler,  claiming  that  the  affair  was  closed^  and 
this  was  the  end  of  it% 

Whiteside  and  Merriman — And  now  the  doughty  seconds 
wound  up  this  series  of  affairs  by  one  of  their  own ;  which  grew 
out  of  the  next  preceding  one.  We  have  already  said  that  White- 
side's refusal  of  Butler's  terms  was  couched  in  curt  and  abrupt 
language,  and  that  the  place  of  combat  could  not  be  dictated  to 
him,  for  it  was  as  much  his  right  as  Merriman's,  who,  if  he  was  a 
gentleman  would  recognize  and  concede  it.  To  this  the  latter  re- 
replied,  October  4. 8  a.  m  :  ^<  That  the  arrogant,  dictatorial,  rude, 
and  ungentlemaniy  character^  of  this  note  precluded  the  possi- 
bility of  his  communicating  farther  on  the  subject  to  which  it 
alluded,  which  was  sent  by  the  hands  of  Capt.  Lincoln,  who  now 
served  his  former  second  in  the  same  capacity  of  "jfriend." 
Whiteside  then  wrot^  to  Merriman :  "I  have  to  request  that  you 
win  meet  me  at  the  Planters'  House,  in  the  city  of  St.  Louis,  on 
next  Friday,  where  you  will  hear  from  me  further."  Merriman 
now  wrote:  "I  wish  to  know  if  you  intend  that  note  as  a  chal- 
lenge; if  so,  my  friend  will  wait  upon  you  with  the  conditions 
of  our  meeting."  At  4  p.  m.  Whiteside  replied :  "You  shall  have 
a  note  of  the  character  you  allude  to  when  we  meet  at  the  Plant- 
ers' House,  on  Friday  next,  at  St.  Louis."  Merriman  i*ejoined,  de- 
nying Whiteside's  right  to  name  the  time  and  place  for  the 
adjustment  of  their  difficulty,  but  proff'ered  to  meet  him  on  that 
day  atLouisiana,  Mo.  When  this  last  note  was  presented  to  Gen. 
Whiteside,  he  replied  verbally :  "Lincoln,  I  cannot  accept  any- 
thing from  him  now.  I  have  business  at  St.  Louis,  and  it  is  as 
near  as  Louisiana."  •On  the  5th  of  October,  Gen.  Whiteside  ad- 
dressed another  note  to  Dr.  Merriman,  which  was  delivered  by 
Gen.  Shields,  offering  to  accept  the  proposition  to  meet  at  Louisi- 
ana, Mo.,  but  the  doctor,  deeming  the  afi'air  closed,  now  declined 
to  re-open  it,  and  the  matter  was  dropped.t 

It  seems  that  out  of  all  these  bellicose  manifestations  one  en- 
gagement or  one  hostile  pass  at  least  might  have  been  had.  But 
it  was  better  that  they  all  terminated  pacifically,  as  they  did. 

Drs.  Hope  and  Price  had  a  duel  in  Texas  during  the  Mexican 
war.  Dr.  Hope  was  a  well  known  gentleman  from  Alton.  We 
have  seen  his  name  connected  with  the  Shields-Lincoln  affair  as 
one  of  the  seconds.  The  Ist  and  2d  Illinois  volunteers,  Colonels 
Hardin  and  Bissell,  were  encamped  at  San  Antonio,  two  miles 
from  the  Alamo.  Dr.  Hope  was  surgeon  to  the  1st  regiment.  The 
difficulty  gi'ew  out  of  Dr.  Price's  repeating  a  conversation  having 

*Sangamon  Jour.  Oct.  7. 1842. 
tm.%tate  Beg.  Oot.  14, 1842. 
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occnned  in  Dr.  Hope's  tent.  The  latter,  feeling  himself  ag- 
grieved, flogged  the  former  in  the  streets  of  San  Antonio,  where- 
upon Price  sent  him  a  challenge.  Major  Gross,  of  the  United 
States  army,  acted  as  the  second  of  Dr.  Price,  and  Gapt.  Williams, 
of  the  Kentucky  Life  Guards,  acted  for  Dr.  Hope.  The  engage- 
ment was  fonght  September  14,  1846,  and  Price  was  badly 
wounded  in  the  abdomen.* 

Fratt  and  Campbell, — The  next  affair  of  this  sort  was  the  occa- 
sion of  fixing  in  the  constitution  of  1848  the  stringent  clause  re- 
lating to  dueling.  During  the  sitting  of  the  convention,  in  1847, 
which  framed  that  instrument,  when  the  question  of  alien  suf- 
frage was  under  consideration,  Mr.  O.  0.  Pratt,  from  JoDaviess, 
a  democrat,  opposed  foreigners  enjoying  the  elective  franchise 
until  they  were  naturalized.  His  colleague,  Thompson  Campbell, 
also  a  democrat,  who  favored  great  leniency  in  this  respect  to 
aliens,  attacked  and  taunted  him  with  having  obtained  the  votes 
of  foreigners  for  his  position  (to  which  he  was  elected  by  only  9 
majority)  on  pledges  to  them  that  he  would  require  no  more  than 
a  yearns  residence  and  a  declaration  of  intention,  citing  an  occa- 
sion where  some  60  or  70  foreigners  were  at  work  on  some  public 
works.  Pratt  denied  this,  attributing .  his  colleague's  mistake  to 
the  presence  there  of  a  barrel  of  beer  and  a  keg  of  whisky.  Camp- 
bell denounced  the  insinuation  as  unqualifiedly  false,  and  that  if 
he  (Pratt)  was  a  man  he  would  notice  it,  and  settle  it  personally. 
On  the  same  day,  Wednesday,  Pratt  sent  him  a  note  requesting 
his  presence  at  the  Planters'  House,  St.  Louis.  Campbell  ans- 
wered that  he  would  be  there  on  Monday  following,  but  repaired 
thither  immediately,  putting  up  at  the  Planters'  Hotel.  His 
"friend"  in  St.  Lous  was  Col.  Ferd..  Kennett.  Late  on  Saturday 
night  Pratt  also  arrived,  with  his  "friend,"  taking  lodgings  at  the 
Monroe  House.  But  the  business  of  the  belligerents,  "on  bloody 
deeds  intent,"  who  thus  sought  a  foreign  jurisdiction  to  arrange 
their  preliminaries  and  settle  their  dfflculty  by  the  duello,  had 
leaked  out;  indeed  it  was  well  known,  and  one  Blennerhassett, 
an  alderman,  made  affidavit  to  the  fact,  and  late  on  Saturday 
night  both  parties  were  arrested  and  placet!  under  heavy  bonds  to 
keep  the  peace.  This  plan  of  giving  an  "affair^  notoriety  ought 
to  be  effective  in  these  days  of  telegraph  and  newspaper  enterprise 
to  gain  a  name  for  bravery,  and  at  the  same  time  by  judicious 
arrests  run  no  danger  of  sustaining  personal  injury.  It  is  a  won- 
der that  it  is  not  more  improved.  These  gentlemen  now  returned 
and  resumed  their  seats  in  the  convention. 

By  the  old  law  of  this  State  the  penalty  for  dueling,  when  the 
issue  was  fatal,  was  death,  the  same  as  in  case  of  murder,  but  for 
these  "affairs"  it  was  disability  from  holding  office  of  honor,  trust 
or  emolument,  and  small  fines  after  conviction.  The  law  was 
without  restraint;  there  never  had  been  a  conviction  for  this  lesser 
offense,  because  parties  always  evaded  the  law  by  going  beyond 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  State  to  cairy  out  their  purposes.  The 
facts  and  circumstances  of  the  Pratt-Campbell  affair,  as  well  as 
the  repeated  evasions  of  the  law,  well  known  to  the  members  of 
the  convention,  stimulated  them  now  to  effectually  circumvent  and 

*8ee  111.  state  Beff.  Oct.  IflkHtfl 
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break  up  tlie  practice,  more  common  among  officials  and  i>oliticaI 
aspirants,  as  will  have  been  noticed,  than  others.  Hence  they 
devised  and  framed  an  oath  of  office,  and  incorporated  it  in  the 
constitution,  so  broad  in  its  terms  of  disfranchisement  and  the 
stmcture  of  its  language  as  to  cover  not  only  Illinois,  but  all  the 
world  besides.  Not  perhaps  that  Illinois  could  punish  the  per- 
jurer, who,  having  committed  an  offense  of  the  kind  outside  its 
jurisaictiou,  should  he  take  this  oath  of  office,  but  rather  to  ap- 
pall the  conscience  of  those  public  men  who  would  be  most  likely 
to  yield  to  such  murderous  practices.  The  mischief  aimed  at  wa^ 
the  suppression  of  the  outrageous  practice  of  dueling,  without 
respect  to  place,  circumstance  or  time,  save  only  that  the  offense 
should  date  since  the  adoption  of  the  constitution. 

The  oath  may  be  found  in  the  constitution  of  1848,  article  13. 
section  26.  Mr.  B.  B.  Servant,  of  Bandolph,  introduced  ana 
moved  its  adoption.  It  passed  the  convention  by  74  yeas  to  44 
nays — neither  of  the  above  combatants  voting.  Among  the  nays 
appears  the  name  of  Gen.  Whiteside^  who,  it  might  thence  be  in- 
ferred, notwithstanding  the  fiasco  with  which  we  have  seenliis 
name  connected,  still  believed  in  the  code  of  honor. 

Harris  and  Henry, — The  Mexican  war,  which  proved  such  a  God- 
send to  democratic  politicians  that  a  noted  and  witty  whig,  whose 
party  was  out  in  the  cold,  shortly  after  its  close  anuoun^d  him- 
self in  favor  of  the  next  war,  was  also  fruitful  of  personal  difficul- 
ties. During  the  election  campaign  of  1848,  Dr.  A.  G.  Henry,  in 
a  speech  at  Beardstown,  charged  Major  Thomas  L.  Harris,  one  of 
the  truest  and  noblest  men  of  Illinois,  then  running  for  congress, 
with  ^'skulking  at  the  battle  of  Cerro  Gordo ;  that  he  could  prove 
this,  and  would  repeat  it  to  his  face  the  following  week."  Here 
was  a  good  opportunity  for  an  ^^affair."  When  Harris  arrived  at 
Bprin^eld  he  asked  an  interview  with  the  doctor.  But  that  gen- 
tleman answered :  ^^I  have  no  business  with  Major  Harris,  and 
do  not  desire  a  personal  interview."  Harris  then  demanded  that 
he  make  good  his  Beardstown  statement.  The  doctor  now  denied 
having  uttered  exactly  this  language ;  disclaimed  wanting  to  do 
Harris  knowingly  an  injustice,  but  that  he  could  not  be  deterred 
from  saying  what  he  believed  to  be  trae )  offered  to  refer  the  mat- 
ter to  John  Calhoun  and  James  Barrett,  of  Harris'  party,  and  at 
their  instance  would  make  a  public  apology,  adding  thathe  would 
leave  town  the  following  morning  to  meet  his  speaking  appoint- 
ments. Major  Harris  then  prov^  by  four  good  citizens,  who  pub« 
lished  their  card,  that  the  doctor  had  made  the  statements  refer- 
red to  at  Beardstown,  and  in  the  words  given,  whereupon  he  de- 
nounced him  to  the  world  as  a  liar,  a  scoundrel  and  a  coward — 
and  that  was  the  last  of  this  affiair.* 

Davis  and  Bissell. — After  the  constitution  went  into  operation, 
no  other  duels  or  attempts  at  duels  have  been  engaged  in  or  had 
an  origin  within  the  jurisdiction  of  Illinois,  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  writer;!  and  there  were  only  three  outside  of  its  limits  to 

*See  ni.  state  Be^.   Oct.  e,1848« 

tOf  course  this  does  not  mean  to  inolude  the  duels  of  parties  outside  the  State,  who 
found  Sn  Illinois  a  safe  and  convenient  rendesrous  for  the  settlement  of  their  per- 
sonal difficulties.  Various  islands  in  the  Upper  Mississippi  within  the  jurladiotlon  of 
Illinois— notablj  Bloody  Island— have  been  the  scenes  of  these  barbarous  frays  be* 
tween  citiaens  or  resident«  from  neiffhborlnir  territories  and  States,  the  latest  belnff 
between  B,  Grata  Brown  and  Gov.  lieynoids,of  Missouri. 
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"Which  onr  citizens  were  parties.  Two  of  these  resulted  fatally,* 
and  the  other  attained  national  celebrity  and  was  no  little  source 
of  pride  to  Dlinoisans  at  the  time ;  and  as  it  was  subsequently 
the  occasion  of  much  political  and  personal  censure  and  abuse,  in 
connection  with  the  constitutional  oath  of  office,  we  here  insert  it. 

During  the  long  and  angry  contest  in  congress  over  the  acyust- 
ment  of  1850,  southern  members,  more  than  ever,  indulged  tbeir 
gasconade  in  vaunting  southern  chivalry,  defending  slavery  and 
portraying  the  beauties  and  advantages  of  disunion.  To  dispar- 
age northern  courage  and  exaggerate  southern  valor,  the  then 
late  Mexican  war  was  dragged  in  as  proof  and  illustration.  Mr. 
Seddon,  of  Virginia,  encouraged  by  other  southern  gentlemen, 
went  further  and  attempted,  in  commenting  on  the  battle  of  Buena 
Yista,  to  award  the  entire  credit  of  saving  the  fortune  of  the  day 
at  a  very  critical  period  of  that  battle  to  a  Mississippi  regiment, 
of  which  Jefferson  Davis  had  been  the  Colonel,  for  the  purpose 
of  maintaining  the  southern  boast  that  there  was  more  personal 
bravery  and  prowess  in  that  section  than  in  the  north. 

Mr.  Bissell  was  a  new  member,  with  a  good  record  in  that  war 
as  the  colonel  of  the  2d  regiment  of  Illinois  volunteers.  Shocked 
at  these  utterances,  and  lired  with  the  disgrace  attempted  to  be 
cast  upon  his  section,  he  on  the  31st  of  February,  1850,  essayed  a 
reply  to  these  ceaseless  tirades  of  braggadocio,  which  proved  to 
be  one  of  the  keenest,  most  incisive  and  brilliant  speeches  ever 
spoken  in  the  halls  of  congress,  not  only  in  vindication  of  his  own 
section,  but  in  pricking  the  vain  assumption  of  the  other.  This 
speech  stamped  Bissell  at  once  with  national  distinction  and  fame. 
Tiie  chivalry  were  touched  to  the  quick  j  and  failing  to  answer 
him  in  debate,  it  was  sought  to  crush  him  in  another  way.  The 
following  passage  was  ostensibly  claimed  to  be  the  offensive  por- 
tion, and  the  since  well-known  chief  of  the  southern  confederacy 
was  put  forward  to  test  Bissell's  mettle: 

''This  proneness,  however,  [to  underrate  the  bravery  of  others  and 
vaunt  their  own,]  is  not  alwavs  harmless/'  exclaimed  Bissell,  **and  I 
must  now  refer  to  a  subject  which  I  would  have  gladly  avoided.  I  al- 
lude to  the  claim  put  forth  for  a  southern  regiment  by  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia,  [Mr.  Seddon,]  of  having  met  and  repulsed  the  enemy  on 
the  field  of  Buena  Vista,  at  the  critical  moment  when  the  Indiana 
regiment,  through  an  unfortunate  order  of  their  colonel,  gave  way. 
Justice  to  those  living,  as  well  as  those  who  fell  on  that  occasion,  de- 
mands of  me  a  prompt  correction  of  this  most  erroneous  statement  And 
I  affirm  distinctly,  sir,  and  such  is  the  fact,  that  at  the  time  the  2d  In- 
diana regiment  gave  way  the  Mississippi  regiment,  for  whom  the  claim 
is  gratuitously  set  up,  was  not  within  a  mile  and  a  half  of  the  scene  of 
action,  nor  yet  had  it  fired  a  gun  or  pulled  a  trigger.  I  affirm  further, 
sir,  that  the  troops  which  at  that  time  met  and  resisted  the  enemy,  ana 
thus,  to  use  the  gentleman's  own  language,  'snatched  victory  from  the 
Jaws  of  defeat,'  were  the  2d  Kentucky,  the  2d  Illinois  and  a  portion  of 
the  1st  Illinois  regiments.  It  gives  me  no  pleasure,  sir,  to  be  compelled 
to  allude  to  this  subject,  nor  can  I  see  the  necessity  or  propriety  of  its  in- 
troduction into  /this  debate.  It  having  been  introduced,  however,  I 
could  not  flit  in  silence  and  witness  the  infliction  of  such  cruel  injustice 
upon  men,  living  and  dead,  whose  well-earned  fame  I  were  a  monster 
not  to  protect.  The  true,  and  brave  hearts  of  too  many  of  them,  alas, 
have  already  mingled  with  the  soil  of  a  foreign  country;  but  their 
claims  upon  the  Justiceof  their  countrymen  can  never  cease,  nor  can  my 
obligations  to  them  be  ever  forgotten  or  disregarded.    No,  sir,  the  voice 

*Botfa  in  CalifornU—FerfrusoD  and  Lipplnoott  being  tbe  lUinoisana— the  former  was 
klUed  and  the  latter  now  holds  offloe  here. 
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of  Hardin,  that  voice  which  has  so  often  been  heard  in  this  hall, 
mine  now  is,  though  far  more  eloquently,  the  voice  of  Hardin  I  aye,  and 
of  McKee  and  the  accomplished  Clay — each  wrapped  in  his  oloody 
shroud — their  voices  would  reproach  me  from  the  grave  had  I  failed  in 
this  act  of  Justice  to  them,  and  the  others  who  fought  and  fell  by  my 
side* 

*'You  will  suspect  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  of  having  warm  feelings  on  this 
subject  Sir,  I  have ;  and  have  given  them  utterance  as  a  matter  of 
duty.  In  all  this,  however,  I  by  no  means  detract  from  the  gallant 
conduct  of  the  Mississippi  regiment.  At  other  times  and  places  on  that 
bloody  field  they  did  all  that  their  warmest  admirers  coula  desire.  But, 
let  me  ask  again,  why  was  this  subject  introduced  into  this  debate? 
Why  does  the  gentleman  say  'troops  of  the  north'  gave  way,  when  he 
means  only  a  single  regiment?*  Why  is  all  this  but  for  the  purpose  of 
disparaging  the  north  for  the  benefit  of  the  south?  Why,  but  ror  the 
purpose  of  ftimishing  material  for  that  ceaseless,  never-ending  theme 
of  'southern  chivalry  ?' " 

As  soon  as  it  transpired  that  Davis,  upon  this  slender  pretext, 
and  as  if  he  conl^  var^^  a  historical  fact  by  a  duel,  had  challengea 
Bissell,  all  Washington  was  on  the  qui  vive.  The  query  ran  from 
mouth  to  mouth,  "will  he  accept — will  he  stand  fire  f  Those  who 
knew  the  man  were  emphatic  in  their  answers  that  he  would.  It  is 
said  that  Daniel  Webster  came  over  to  the  hall  of  the  house  for 
an  introduction  to  this  northern  man  who  proposed  to  meet  the 
southron  in  his  favorite  method  of  settling  a  dispute,  saying,  "I 
wish  to  look  him  in  the  eye."  Bissell  was  called  and  the  two 
grasped  hands  heartily.  As  Webster  withdrew  with  an  elastic 
step  and  a  kindling  eye,  he  observed  to  a  high  dignitarry  of  the 
government  who  understood  the  object  of  his  visit,  "He  will  do. 
the  south  has  mistaken  its  man,"  which  was  the  fact.  Bissell 
promptly  accepted  the  challenge.  He  left  the  preliminaries  to  his 
friends,  except  weax)ons  and  distance,  these  he  determined  upon 
himself,  selecting  the  common  army  musket,  to  be  loaded  wIUj  a 
ball  and  three  buck-shot ;  the  combatants  to  be  stationed  at  40 
paces,  with  liberty  to  advance  to  10.  This  evinced  a  cool  and  de- 
termined purpose  to  fight  to  the  death,  and  the  fjre-eaters  stood 
amazed.  Davis  had  designated  S.  W.  Inge  as  his  friend,  and  Bis- 
sell named  Major  Gross,  of  the  17.  S.  army.  The  meeting  was  to 
take  place  on  the  following  day,  Feb.  28th,  the  rendezvous  being 
understood. 

But  at  a  late  hour  in  the  evening  another  effort  at  reconciliation 
was  made  by  the  mutual  friends  who  had  been  of  counsel  in  the 
affair,  Judge  Dawson,  of  Georgia,  and  Col.  W.  A.  Bichardson,  of 
Illinois.  After  further  conference  it  was  agreed  that  the  chidlenge, 
and  all  correspondence  therewith  connected,  should  be  treated  as 
withdrawn,  and  that  Col.  Bissell  add  to  his  first  letter,  to  be  in- 
serted after  the  word  regiment  in  the  last  paragraph,  "but  I  am  will- 
ing to  award  to  them  the  credit  due  to  their  gallant  and  distin- 
guished servicer  in  that  battle."  The  reconciliation  thus  effected 
was  satisfactory  to  the  parties  immediately  concerned,  and  a  source 
of  gratification  to  their  friends. 

In  the  meantime  it  was  said  that  President  Taylor,  the  father-in- 
law  of  Col.  Davis,  having  been  apprised  of  the  arrangements  for 
the  hostile  meeting,  accompanied  by  Col.  Bliss,  his  privat^e  secre- 
tary, had  instituted  legal  proceeding  to  check  the  intended  hostile 

*Tbe  8d  Indiana.  Ool.  Bowles. 
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event,  but  prior  to  this  interference,  which  was  after  midnight,  the 
foregoing  amicable  nnderstanding  had  already  beeti  arrived  at. 
We  subjoin  the  memorandum  and  correspondence : 

'*[Mehobanda  No.  3.] 

"Met  Gen.  Shields  and  Mi^or  Croes  at  8  o'clock  p.  m.,  to  arrange  terms 
of  combat.  Before  entering  upon  business  Judge  Dawson,  of  Georgia, 
and  M%|or  Richardson,  of  illinols,  entered,  and  proposed  submitting  to 
us  a  proposition  which  they  hopea  would  obviate  a  meeting.  We  con- 
sented on  both  sides  to  hear  it,  and  the  following  proposition  was  then 
submitted  :  That  all  correspondence  be  withdrawn  subsequent  to  Col. 
Davis'  first  letter,  and  that  Col.  Bissell  add  to  his  first  letter  a  statement 
(to  come  in  after  the  word  reffim^nt,  at  the  foot  of  the  first  page,)  as  fol- 
lows, to-wit :  *  But  I  am  willing  to  award  them  the  credit  due  to  their 
gallant  and  distinguished  services  in  that  battle.'  This  t>eing  in  sub- 
stance the  same  proposition  offered  by  me  (embraced  in  memorandum 
No.  1),  of  course  1  expressed  my  wiUingnees  to  accept  it.  After  consult- 
ing, (jhen.  Shields  and  Mi^or  Croes  expressed  their  willingness  to  make 
the  addendum,  which  was  accordingly  done.  By  mutual  oonsnet, 
all  correspondence  subsequent  to  Col.  Bissell's  amenaed  letter  was  with- 
drawn, and  thus  the  difficulty  was  adjusted. 

S.  W.  INGE." 
"Washington,  D.  C,  Feb.  27, 1860." 

The  matter  being  adjusted  on  this  basis,  the  following  appeared 
in  the  Unian^  of  Feb.  28, 1850 : 

^'WASHniOTOii,  Feb.  Zi,  1860. 
'*(?entlemen:  In  order  to  remove  any  erroneous  impression  which  may  have  been 
made  o-*  the  public  mind,  by  the  surmises  of  letter  writers,  in  relation  to  a  oorresnon* 
dence  which  has  passed  between  Col.  Davis  and  Col.  nisseU*  we  take  the  libertv  of  re- 
questing you  to  publish  the  following  correspondence,  which  will  show  that  toe  mat- 
ter has  been  most  honorably  adjusted  to  the  gratifksation  and  entire  satisfaction  of 
the  mutual  friends. 

JAMBS  8HIBLDB, 
8.  W.  INGB.'» 

After  which  follow  the  first  two  letters  subjoined,  Bissell's  be- 
ing amended  by  the  words  inclosed  in  brackets  in  the  2d  para- 
graph : 

••Washikoton,  D.  C,  Feb.  22. 
''Sib  :  I  am  informed  that  In  yesterday's  debate  you  asserted  that  at  the  time  it  was 
claimed  for  the  Mississippi  refflment,  on  the  field  of  Buena  Vista,  to  have  passed 
through  the  scattered  flies  of  the  2d  Indiana  regiment,  and  to  have  met  the  Mexican 
forces,  who  had  routed  and  were  pursuing  that  reflriment,  the  Mississippi  regiment 
was  not  within  one  mile  and  a  half  of  that  particular  spot.  Not  having  been  able  to 
find  a  ''report'*  of  your  remarlis,  and  being  the  proper  person  to  answer  any  charge 
which  a  responsible  man  may  make  against  the  Mississippi  regiment  referred  to,  I 
takelhls  mode  of  asking  whether  the  information  I  have  received  is  correct. 

'*  Tours  respectfully,  JBFF.  DAVIS.' 

'^HON.  Mr.  BI88BLL.'* 


"WASHTiiOTOir,  Feb.  22. 

*'8lR:  In  your  note  of  this  date,  you  inquire  whether  I  asserted  in  yesterday's  de- 
bate that  *  at  the  time  it  was  claimed  for  the  Mississippi  regiment,  on  the  lield  of 
Buena  Vista,  tohavenassed  through  the  scattered  flies  of  the  2d  Indiana  regiment, 
and  to  have  met  the  Mexican  forces,  who  had  routed  and  were  pursuing  that  regiment^ 
the  Mississippi  regiment  was  not  within  one  mile  and  a  half  or  the  spot.*' 

**The  best  answer  I  can  give  to  your  inquiry  Is  to  state  what  1  did  say,  which  was  this, 
that  **at  the  time  the  2d  Indiana  regiment  gave  way,  the  Mississippi  regiment  was  not 
within  a  mile  and  a  half  of  the  scene  of  action.'  This  substantially,  was  all  I  said  in 
reference  to  the  Mississippi  rqgiment.  I  also  said  that  the  2d  Kentucky  reiriment,  the 
2d  Illinois  and  a  portion  of  the  1st  Illinols  regiments,  were  the  troops  that  at  that 
time,  met  and  repulsed  the  advancing  column  of  the  enemy.  In  my  remarks,  I  re- 
ferred to  what  occurred  *at  that  particular  spot'  at  that  particular  time. 

Havinir  answered  your  inquiry,  I  deem  it  due  In  Justice  alike  to  myself  and  the 
Mississippi  regiment  to  say  that  I  made  no  charge  against  that  regiment,  [but  I  am 
willing  to  award  them  the  credit  due  their  gallant  and  distinguished  services  in  that 
battle] .  My  only  object  was  to  do  Justice  to  the  character  of  others,  living  and 
dead,  whose  conduct  fell  under  my  own  observation  on  that  occasion— a  duty  im- 
posed upon  me,  by  remarks  previously  made  in  the  course  of  the  same  debate. 

Very  respectfully,  yours,  &c.,  W.  H.  mSSELL.** 

**now.  Jmwr  Davis. •»• 

•  lUlnois  State  JoumaV  March  2, 1850. 
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Lane  and  Douglas. — In  the  spring  of  1856,  shortly  before  the 
National  Democratic . convention^there  was  an  evident  attempt 
made  to  chafe  and  provoke  Mr.  Douglas  into  an  affair  of  honor. 
There  were  doubtless  many  anxious  to  thus  embroil  Illinois'  great 
senator  at  that  particular  juncture  of  his  public  career.  The 
occasion  of  this  was  the  presentation  to  congress  of  the  Topeka 
constitution,  accompanied  by  a  forged  memorial,  praying  admis- 
sion into  the  Union.  The  genuine  memorial  took  the  high,  not 
to  say  revolutionary,  ground,  that  congress  had  no  power  to  es- 
tablish governments  for  the  territories,  and  that  the  Kansas  Ne- 
braska act  was  unconstitutional  and  void;  that  the  people  owed 
no  allegiance  to  them,  and  that  they  asserted  their  inherent  right 
to  overthrow  the  territorial  government  without  the  consent  and 
in  defiance  of  the  authority  of  congress.  Gen.  J.  H.  Lane  had 
been  chosen  one  of  the  senators,  and  naturally  desiring  to  take  his 
seat  as  such,  perceived  that  this  document  would  probably  not 
tend  to  further  his  chances  to  that  end.  A  forged  copy,  couched 
in  more  obedient  phraseology,  was  therefore  presented  to  congress. 
The  trick  was  disclosed,  however,  and  Mr.  Douglas,  as  chairman 
of  the  committee  on  territories,  denounced  it  in  unmeasured  tenns, 
as  was  his  right  and  duty,  as  a  fraud  and  forgery,  and  it  was  re- 
jected. The  quidnuncs  and  Washington  letter  writers  hostile  to 
Mr.  Douglas,  immediately  snuffed  a  battle  from  afar.  Bumors  be- 
came rife  of  an  expected  hostile  meeting  according  to  the  code  of 
honor,  between  the  fierce  border  general  and  the  great  champion 
of  popular  sovereignty.  A  determination  seemed  to  be  evinced 
to  intensify  the  aft'air  in  every  way  possible.  The  time  and  min- 
utest details  of  the  expected  hostile  event  were  carefillly  an- 
nounced. Mr.  Douglas,  however,  was  not  deceived.  He  divined 
the  purpose  to  be  to  give  the  matter  notoriety,  provoke  the  send- 
ing of  a  hostile  message,  get  arrested,  and  come  out  of  the  affair 
with  a  name  for  bravery.  When  the  message  of  Gen.  Lane,  there- 
fore, under  date  of  April,  1856,  finally  came,  asking  ^^for  such 
an  explanation  of  your  language  as  will  remove  all  imputation 
upon  the  integrity  of  my  action  or  motives  in  connection  with 
that  memorial,"  Douglas  answered,  reiterating  in  scathing 
phrase,  all  the  facts  of  the  case  and  concluded — "  My  rep}y  is 
that  there  are  no  facts  within  my  knowledge  which  can  remove 
all  imputation  upon  the  integrity  of  your  action  or  motives  in 
connection  with  that  memorial."*  After  that  there  were  no  fur- 
ther rumors  of  a  duel,  but  Gen.  Lane,  sixty  days  later,  published 
an  abusive  card  in  the  Washington  papers,  which  injured  the 
author  more  than  Senator  Douglas. 

*  Seem,  State  Beiritter,  May 8, 1866. 
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After  the  Missouri  compromise  of  1820,  the  question  of  slavery, 
ever  an  angry  one,  did  not  again  attain  national  prominence  for 
something  like  30  years.  The  cause  of  its  revival  grew  out  of  the 
annexation  of  Texas  and  the  acquisition  of  territory  from  Mexico. 
The  object  for  which  the  former  was  sought  and  secured — ^involv- 
ing a  war  with  Mexico ;  the  avowed  purpose  of  the  most  active 
friends  of  the  movement,  the  annexation  of  Texas  being  a  para- 
mount issue  of  the  national  campaign  of  1844;  the  influences 
which  prevailed  in  securing  the  administration  to  the  south  ;  and 
the  overt  aim  and  official  declarations  of  its  supporters,  although 
foreign  to  the  purpose  of  this  work  to  either  trace  or  analyze,  all 
point  to  the  extension  of  slavery. 

Slavery  was  distasteful  generally  to  the  north,  but  particularly 
so  to  a  large  portion  of  the  whig  party  at  this  time.  It  was  more 
generally  obnoxious  in  an  early  day  of  the  government  than  at  a 
later  period,  but  it  did  not  become  a  question  of  party  fealty  until 
efforts  were  made  to  extend  its  area ;  and  had  slavery  not  become 
aggressive  for  territorial  expansion,  it  would  have  taken  a  long 
time  probably  for  the  anti-slavery  party  to  have  risen  above  the 
contempt  with  which  it  was  genendly  regarded  in  its  early  days. 

In  August,  1846,  pendiag  the  deliberations  of  congress  to  ap- 
propriate $2,000,000  for  the  executive  to  prosecute  negotiations 
with  Mexico,  looking  to  the  acquisition  of  territory,  Mr.  Wilmot. 
of  Penn.,  moved  the  celebrated  proviso  (almost  in  the  words  oi 
the  6th  article  of  the  ordinance  of  1787) :  ^^Slavery,  or  involuntary 
servitude,  except  as  a  punishment  for  crime,  shaJl  be  forever  pro- 
hibited in  any  territory  which  may  be  acquired  from  Mexico." 
When  this  amendment  came  up  for  action  in  the  house  it  pre- 
vailed by  a  majority  of  6,  the  only  names  from  non-slave-holding 
States  recorded  against  it  being  from  Illinois,  viz :  Messrs.  Doug- 
las, Ficklin,  Hoge  and  McGlemand — a  fair  counterpart  to  the 
action  of  the  Illinois  senators  on  the  admission  of  Missouri  a 
quarter  of  a  centifty  before.  Mr.  Douglas,  subsequently,  in  the 
senate,  moved  a  substitute  for  the  ^^  proviso,"  prohibiting  slavery 
in  the  acquired  territory  north  of  36d.  30m.,  wluch  was  lost. 

636 
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To  show  that  the  sentimeut  of  the  north  was  averse  to  the  ex-  | 

tension  of  slavery,  and  that  the  northern  democracy  was  not  yet 
wholly  in  the  grasp  of  the  slave  propagandists,  the  legislature 
(largely  democratic),  at  its  regular  winter  session  of  1849,  passed 
joint  resolutions  instructing  our  senators  and  representatives  in 
congress  to  use  all  honorable  means  in  their  power  to  procure  the 
enactment  of  such  laws  for  the  government  of  the  territories  of  the 
U.  S.,  acquired  by  the  treaty  of  peace  with  Mexico  as  should  con- 
tain the  express  declaration  that  ^'there  shall  be  neither  slavery 
nor  involuntary  servitude  in  said  territories  otherwise  than  in 
punishment  for  crime  whereof  the  party  shall  have  been  duly  con- 
victed.^ The  "Wibnot  proviso"  had  had  much  odium  cast  upon  it 
by  this  time,  and  this  modification  of  it  by  omitting  the  word  ^^for- 
ever"  would  apply  to  territorial  conditions  only,  leaving  States  to 
be  formed  out  erf  it  free  to  establish  or  exclude  slavery — a  vastly 
different  thing  I  The  discovery  of  this  nice  distinction,  practically 
without  a  difference,  it  was  thought  by  no  means  recognized  the 
odious  "  proviso,"  fast  becoming  a  party  test.  A  portion  of  the 
Illinois  democracy  at  the  time  held  that  congress  had  no  constitu- 
tional right  to  either  establish,  prohibit,  or  in  anywise  interfere 
with  slavery  in  the  territories. 

The  proceedings  in  both  houses  incident  to  the  passage  of  these 
resolutions  of  instruction  were  exciting  and  protracted,  and  the 
debates,  in  which  all  the  leading  members  shared,  exceedingly 
able  and  not  without  acrimony.  They  were  adopted  in  the  house 
by  38  to  34,  all  the  whigs  f24)  and  14  democrats  voting  for  them, 
while  the  34  noes  were  all  aemocrats ;  in  the  senate  the  vote  stooa 
14  to  11,  all  the  whigs  (7)  and  7  democrats  voting  aye,  the  11  noes 
being  all  democrats. 

There  was  some  question  at  the  time  as  to  whether  our  delegates 
in  congress  would  obey  these  instructions.  Pending  the  compro- 
mise measures  of  1850,  a  mass  meeting  in  Chicago  called  upon 
Senator  Douglas  to  obey  the  resolutions  in  their  spirit  as  well  as 
technical  letter,  or  resign.  I)ouglas  had  ever  opposed  the  Wil- 
mot  proviso.  Fow,  having  written  the  compromise  bills  and  re- 
ported them  from  the  committee  on  territories  without  the  pro- 
viso, an  amendment  was  offered  in  the  precise  language  of  the 
Illinois  instructions.  He  believed  in  the  right  of  instruction,  but 
rather  than  resign  his  seat  and  knowing  that  it  would  not  prevail 
even  with  the  vote  of  Illinois,  he  denounced  it  in  severe  terms, 
and  then  in  obedience  to  instructions,  voted  for  it. 

At  the  session  of  the  legislature  in  1851,  the  so-called  Illinois 
Wilmot  proviso  resolutions  were  rescinded.  It  was  further  re- 
solved to  sustain  the  executive  of  the  TJ.  S.  in  his  determination 
to  enforce  the  fugitive  slave  law ;  and  as  the  adjustment  measures 
passed  by  congress,  comprising  the  admission  of  California,  the 
establishment  of  territorial  governments  for  Utah  and  New  Mex- 
ico upon  the  principle  of  non-intervention,  the  settlement  of  the 
Texan  boundary,  amendment  of  the  fugitive  slave  law  of  1793, 
and  abolition  of  the  slave  trade  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  were 
eminently  calculated  to  remove  all  controversy  and  restore  peace, 
quietude  and  confidence  between  the  two  sections  of  the  countrj', 
they  met  their  hearty  concurrence.  Our  defegation  in  congress 
was  further  instructed  to  resist  all  attempts  to  disturb  or  unsettle 
them.    The  resolutions  were  adopted  in  the  house  by  a  vote  of 
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49  to  11,  and  iu  the  senate  by  22  to  2.  The  democratic  press  con- 
gratulated the  people  ux)OU  the  removal  of  this  stigma  from  the 
State,  which  indicates  the  advance  the  question  of  slavery  was 
making  as  a  party  issue.  In  rescinding  the  re^solutions,  both  dem- 
ocrats and  whigs  largely  participated,  while  but  two  years  prior 
every  whig  in  both  houses  had  voted  to  adopt  them.  In  the  mean- 
time the  agitations  incident  to  the  great  adjustment  measures  of 
1850,  which  shook  the  Union  to  its  centre,  had  taken  place  and 
been  fraternally  settled,  and  this  action  of  the  legislature  was 
an  earnest  of  its  acceptance  in  good  faith,  and  a  hearty  acquies- 
ence  in  the  national  compromise  of  that  period  by  both  whigs  and 
democrats. 

Under  this  fraternal  feeling  the  national  election  of  1852  re- 
sulted in  favor  of  the  democratic  party  by  an  overwhelming  ma- 
jority. This  was  hardly  expected.  They  had  cast  their  represen- 
tative men  overboard  and  selected  Mr.  Pierce,  at  the  instance  of 
the  South  (Virginia  bringing  him  forward  in  convention)  on  ac- 
count of  availability,  while  the  whigs  had  for  their  candidate  a 
soldier  chieftain  of  renown,  who  had  carried  our  flag  to  victory 
from  Canada  to  the  City  of  Mexico,  in  the  person  of  Gen.  Scott. 
While  many  whigs  had  labored  with  patriotic  zeal  in  the  adoption 
of  the  adjustment  measures  of  1850,  there  was  still  a  very  large 
anti-slavery  element  in  that  party  throughout  the  North,  which 
gave  but  a  sullen  acquiescence  to  the  compromise ;  many  of  the 
leaders  spit  upon  the  Baltimore  platform.  Besides,  in  the  election 
of  Taylor  in  1848,  the  whigs  had  swerved  from  principle  for  per- 
sonal considerations,  and  while  crowned  with  success,  forfeited 
the  confidence  of  the  country.  With  the  overwhelming  defeat  in 
1852,  and  the  northern  disaifection  in  its  ranks,  symptoms  of  dis- 
solution in  that  grand  old  party  were  now  everywhere  manifest. 
It  was  pronounced  in  articuh  mortis  by  its  leaders,  and  its  aban- 
donment daily  advocated. 

In  Illinois  the  democracy  were  in  such  ascendency  in  1852  that 
when  the  whig  State  convention  assembled  to  put  forth  a  ticket, 
it  was  candidly  stated  by  the  chairman  in  his  opening  speech,  that 
they  had  no  hope  of  success,  but  it  was  highly  important  to  make 
a  decent  show,  and  thus  encourage  and  uphold  their  friends 
abroad. 

After  the  accession  of  President  Pierce  democracy  was  not 
without  its  mutterings  of  discontent.  In  the  election  the  Yan 
Bnren  breach  of  1848  was  bridged  over,  it  seems  largely  by  the 
"  cohesive  power  of  publicplimder^in  prospect,  but  disappointment 
in  the  division  of  the  loaves  and  fishes  now  caused  a  wide  and 
deeper  hostility  than  ever,  in  many  portions  of  the  country.  The 
troubles  of  a  country  emanate  from  uneasy  and  ambitious  politi- 
cians, its  safety  reposes  in  the  tranquil  masses.* 

During  a  period  of  dead  calm  in  general  politics,  the  opposition 
for  the  October  contest  in  Ohio  in  1853,  sought  to  fuse  aU  the  va- 
rious party  factions  and  unite  them  agftinst  the  party  in  power, 
and  the  Eepublican  party  was  in  a  manner  forshadowed  by  their 
platform  of  principles:  opposition  to  the  fugitive  slave  law  and 
the  further  extension  of  slavery  ]  freedom  of  the  public  lands ; 
equal  taxation  and  the  suppression  of  intemperance.  This  was 
known  as  the  Giddings  ukase.    The  movement  met  with  defeat. 

*  Benton. 
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The  various  pacrty  elements  released  by  tlie  dissolution  of  the 
whig  party,  together  with  other  disaffected  elements,  were  at  this 
period  driiting  hither  and  thither,  ready  and  eager  to  catch  or 
cling  to  this  rock  or  that  vine,  to  crystalize  about  any  strong  ob« 
ject  which  oifered  them  a  hopeful  opposition  to  the  party  in  power; 
but  they  were  as  yet  unwilling  to  embrace  unadulterated  aboli* 
tionism.  A  large  portion  of  the  whigs  were  still  conservative  and 
disinclined  to  give  in  their  adhesion  to  a  new  part^.  Blind  to  the 
plain  purposes  of  the  South,  they  reasoned  justly  that  to  base  a 
party  on  geographical  boundaries  in  one  section  of  the  country, 
rather  than  upon  the  broad  constitution  for  the  whole,  was  to  jus* 
tify  the  same  in  the  opposit^e  section,  in  utter  disregard  not  only 
of  the  solemn  iiyuuction  of  Washington's  farewell  address,  but 
revolutionary  in  spirit  and  result,  if  not  intent,  and  utterly  sub* 
versive  of  all  fraternity  of  action  in  the  nation  at  large.  Eepos- 
ing  confidence  in  a  continuance  of  the  tranquility  afforded  by  the 
compromise  of  1850,  they  saw  no  exigency  which  justified  the 
sacrifice  of  the-  peace  and  harmony  25,000,000  of  people  for  the 
imaginary  benefits  to  result  to  3,500,000  Africans  in  our  coun- 
try.* 

Some  great  question  to  convulse  the  tranquility  of  the  country 
and  awaken  the  slumbering  sentiments  of  the  masses  to  a  new 
conflict  of  political  opinion  was  therefore  required ;  and  to  oiys* 
talize  their  first  horror  and  astonishment  into  a  new  party  was 
the  duty  of  the  hour.  Expectants  did  not  have  to  wait  long.  At 
the  session  of  congress  of  1853-4,  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  Com* 
promise,  by  the  organization  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska  into  terri- 
torial governments,  presented  an  ample  field  for  the  arts  and  skill 
of  party  disciplinarians,  and  the  opportunity  was  well  improved. 
The  Missouri  compromise,  since  1820,  had  inhibited  slavery  from 
that  vast  and  temperate  region  which  faced  the  turbulent  river 
of  that  name  for  500  miles  on  the  west,  and  extending  south* 
ward  to  the  line  of  36  d.  30  m.  All  this  extensive  and  supposed 
fertile  territory  was  thus  opened  to  the  introduction  of  the  blight 
and  curse  of  slavery,  otherwise  so  well  adapted  for  millions  of 
free  and  happy  homes.  The  fact  was  regarded  as  an  unparalleled 
outrage,  and  the  excitement  throughout  the  north  wasextraordi* 
nary ;  nor  was  the  public  mind  at  all  appeased  by  the  fact  that  it 
wa«  tendered  the  south  by  northern  men. 

Mr.  Douglas,  as  chairman  of  the  committee  on  territories,  was 
the  author  of  th6  Kansas-Nebraska  bill,  yet  the  superogatory 
amendment  (according  to  his  view),  which,  in  express  terms,  re- 
pealed the  restriction  as  to  slavery,  was  offered  by  Mr.  Dixon,  of 
Kentucky,  a  whig.  Mr.  Douglas  promptly  accepted  it,  feeling 
that  he  could  not  consistently  do  otherwise,  for  his  original  bill, 
drawn  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  non-intervention,  re* 
cognized  in  the  compromise  measures  of  1850,  of  which  he  was 
the  real  author,  rendered  the  inhibition  in  effect  nugatory.  While 
such  was  the  case  with  regard  to  the  organization  of  Utah  and 
New  Mexico,  it  is  also  true  that  the  Missouri  restriction  was  not 
expressly  repealed  j  nor  was  it  ever  intimated  during  the  pro- 
tracted discussions  m  congress,  in  1850,  that  such  would  be  the 
effect. 

*  Rceolutlons  of  WbJg  Convention. 
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The  measare  was  of  Bach  absorbing  interest  that  long  before  it 
became  a  law  the  people  in  public  meetings  gave  expression  to 
their  indignatiou  in  many  parts  of  the  country.  Early  in  Febru- 
ary, 1854,  when  it  was  apparent  that  the  bill  would  beoome  a  law, 
a  large  meeting  was  held  in  Chicago,  to  place  the  ban,  as  was  said, 
upon  the  movements  of  Senator  Douglas.  It  was  composed  of 
citizens  of  all  parties,  but  more  largely  participated  in  by  former 
prominent  supporters  of  the  senator  than  others.  Speeches  con- 
demnatory of  his  course  were  made  by  B.  S.  Blaokwell,  S.  S.  Hays, 
E.  C.  I^rned,  T.  L.  Dickey,  Mr.  Mannierre,  Mark  Skinner,  and 
others.  Of  the  resolutions  adopted  we  subjoin  the  following: 
^^That  the  passage  of  the  [Nebraska]  bill  for  the  rei>eal  or  moles- 
tation of  the  Missouri  compromise,  will  destroy  the  harmony  which 
now  exists  between  the  north  and  the  south,  create  sectional  dis- 
turbances and  x>erpetual  agitation  of  questions  which  have  hereto- 
fore been  regarded  as  seUled  by  the  unanimous  consent  of  the 
nation."  The  immediate  action  of  the  legislature,  then  in  extra- 
ordinary session,  was  invited  to  the  subject,  and  instructions  de- 
manded for  our  congressional  delegation  to  vote  against  the  bill.* 

The  question  si)eedily  got  into  the  legislature,  which  was  largely 
democratic,  and  hardly  required  the  Chicago  invitation.  Two  sets 
of  resolutions  were  introduced,  one  known  as  the  Gillespie, 
strongly  condemning  the  purposed  action  of  congress,  and  the 
other  by  Mr.  Omelveny,  approving  the  Nebraska  bill  as  but  an- 
other application  of  the  principles  of  adjustment  of  1850.  After 
a  protracted  debate,  in  which  Messrs.  Logan,  Snyder  and  Sin- 
gleton (whig)  took  a  leading  part  in  advocacy,  the  Omelveny  res- 
olution passed  in  the  House  by  30  to  22—3  whigs  and  27  demo- 
crats for,  and  11  democrats  and  11  whigs  voting  against. 

Mr.  Douglas  was  the  champion  of  the  measure  in  congress. 
This  drew  upon  him  much  of  the  public  resentment  The  excite- 
ment invaded  the  portals  of  the  church.  Twenty-six  ministers 
of  the  gospel  at  Chicago  addressed  him  a  letter  on  the  iniquity  of 
repealing  the  Missouri  compromise,  to  which  he  replied  in  admi- 
rable temper,  objecting  to  the  use  of  the  Sabbath  as  a  day  for  elec- 
tioneering, or  converting  the  pulpit  into  a  place  for  stump  speeches ; 
^^the  purity  of  the  christian  church  and  our  holy  religion,  and  the 
preservation  of  our  free  institutions  require  that  church  and  state 
be  separate,  that  the  preacher  on  the  Sabbath  day  shall  find  his 
text  in  the  feible ;  shall  preach  Jesus  Christ  and  him  crucified : 
shall  preach  from  the  holy  scriptures,  and  not  attempt  to  control 
the  political  organizations  and  political  parties  of  the  day." 

After  the  passage  of  the  measure,  the  indignation  vented  by  an 
enraged  people  did  not  abate,  and  the  brunt  of  it  continued  to 
fall  upon  its  gifted  champion.  Illinois'  great  senator  was  de- 
nounced as  a  traitor  to  his  section  and  the  cause  of  human  lib- 
erty, from  New  England  to  California;  the  press  of  the  north 
teemed  with  abuse  and  censure^  he  was  burnt  in  effigy  along  his 
route  home,  and  in  the  chief  city  of  his  own  State  denied  the 
right  of  fiee  speech  in  vindication  of  himself  by  a  tumultuous 
mob. 

Davglas  Denied  Free  Speech  in  Chicago. — Four  years  before, 
when  the  city  council  passed  resolutions  denouncing  the  compro- 

*See  Houie  Jour.  Feb.  2S,  18M* 
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mlse  measures  as  a  .violation  of  the  laws  of  Grod  and  the  con- 
stitution, eujoiniug  the  city  police  to  disregard  the  fugitive  slave 
law,  and  all  good  citizens  to  disobey  it,  Mr.  Douglas,  in  a  speech 
of  great  force  and  convincing  eloquence,  attacked  this  action  with 
such  effect  as  to  revolutionize  the  sentiment  of  the  people,  and 
the  next  day  the  council  reconsidered  the  resolutions  by  12  to  1. 
His  power  in  vindication  of  himself  was  now  justly  dreaded.  It 
was  sought  to  squelch  him.  Before  his  arrival  the  opposition  press 
cried  out :  ^'We  have  pretty  good  reason  for  believing  that  Sena- 
tor Douglas  will  arrive  in  the  city  to-day  or  to-morrow.  If  so, 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  renegade  is  endeavoring  to  sneak  home 
quietly,  and  avoid  the  odious  public  demonstration  which,  he  must 
know,  awaits  him.  The  people  are  ready  for  him."*  And  after 
his  arrival  we  find  the  following  language :  « 

"Had  Douglas  dared  to  come  to  Chicago  soon  after  the  passage  of  the 
Nebraska  infamy,  when  the  sting  of  the  wound  was  yet  rankling  fresh 
in  the  hearts  of  his  insulted  constituency,  and  when  their  blood  was  yet 
boiling  at  the  treachery  of  their  servant,  to  whom  they  had  entrusted  so 
much,  he  would  have  been  met  with  a  storm  of  indignation,  and  scorn, 
and  retribution,  which  might  have  swept  him  fh>m  the  earth,  and  re- 
lieved the  world  of  the  disgrace  and  suffering  which  he  may  yet  entail 
upon  it.  *  *  Stephen  A.  Douglas  has  no  claims  uxx>n  the  cour- 
tesy or  kindness  of  the  people  of  Chicago,  but  he  has  the  deepest  reasons 
to  fear  their  detestation,  tneir  abhorence,  their  rebukes,  and  their  ven- 
geance. He  has  betrayed  us ;  he  has  disregraded  us ;  he  has  insulted 
us  ;  he  has  disgraced  us  ;  he  has  injured  us*  in  our  r^utation,  our  fair 
fame,  our  honor,  and  our  pecuniary  interest.  *  He  is  now  in  our 
midst.  If  he  is  content  to  remain  in  the  obscurity  into  which  he  has 
sunk,  we  shall  not  pull  him  forth.  *  *  But  if,  in  his  madness 
and  bis  folly,  he  attempts  to  get  up  what  he  calls  a  *  vindication'  of  his 
crimes  *  it  will  not  be  our  fault  if  he  arouses  a  lion  which  he  can- 
not tame.  Let  him  add  no  more  insults  to  those  which  he  has  already 
heaped  upon  us.  There  is  a  point  beyond  which  the  people  will  not  en- 
dure." 

We  give  these  extracts  to  show  the  hight  to  which  political  feel- 
ing was  aroused. 

Douglas,  however,  nothing  daunted,  caused  an  announcement 
to  be  made  that  he  would  address  the  people  in  vindication  of  the 
Kansas-Nebraska  bill  on  Saturday  evening,  September  the  1st.  In 
the  meantime  rumors  were  rife  on  the  streets  regarding  the  efforts 
making  to  prevent  his  speaking,  and  otJiers,  that  he  should  have  a 
hearing  at  any  cost;  that  thousands  of  6-shooters  would  be  on  the 
ground  to  enforce  the  freedom  of  speech.  His  friends  openly  in- 
dulged in  the  taunting  remarks  that  his  opponents  would  be  si- 
lenced and  '^made  to  crouch  at  his  feet  like  whipped  curs,"  and  the 
like.  On  the  afternoon  preceding  the  speaking,  one  of  the  oppo- 
sition newspapers  issued  an  inflammatory  hand-hill,  asserting  that 
an  ''Irish  body  guard"  had  been  organized  to  prevent  Americans 
participating  in  tlie  meeting.  Knownothingism  was  beginning  to 
make  a  show  in  the  land.  A  threat/Cning  letter  was  sent  to  Doug- 
las from  the  secretary  of  an  organization  formed  since  his  arrival, 
which  i*equired  him  to  leave  the  city  or  remain  silent;  **if  he  dis- 
regarded the  notice  the  organization  was  pledged,  at  the  sacrifice 
of  life,  to  prevent  his  being  heard."  Shortly  after  noon  the  flags 
of  all  the  shipping  were  displayed  at  half-mast ;  and  at  a  quarter 
past  6  p.  m.  the  city  bells  began  to  toll,  and  continued  to  fill  the 

*Trn)une,  Aug.  1854. 
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air  with  their  moamf al  tones  for  over  an  hour.    The  Bobject  was 
sought  to  be  impressed  with  an  air  of  mourning. 

At  the  appointed  hour  of  meeting  in  the  evening  the  vast  space 
in  front  of  the  North  Market  Hall  was  thronged  with  men.  Crowds 
of  visitors  tVom  a  distance,  some  as  far  as  Detroit  and  St.  Louis, 
had  arrived  by  every  train,  desirous  to  hear  him. 

On  the  appearance  of  the  senator  on  the  open  balcony,  when, 
after  a  suitable  allusion  to  the  excitement  of  the  occasion,  he  at- 
tempted to  launch  out  into  the  subject  of  his  addles,  he  was  at 
once  greeted  with  hisses  and  groans  followed  by  a  wild  tumult  of 
shouting  and  outrageous  noise.  He  folded  his  arms  across  his 
breast,  and  with  a  silent  determination  calmly  surveyed  the  angr}"*, 
seething  multitude  around  and  beneath  him.  Anon,  upon  the 
cessation  of  the  din,  he  stretched  forth  his  hand  to  resume  his 
speech,  <mly  to  have  his  voice  drowned  by  a  redoubled  uproar, 
and  there,  fearlessly  above  that  surging  and  maddened  mass  of 
men,  stood  the  ^^  Little  Oiant"  for  four  hours,  essaying  time  and 
again  to  speak  only  to  be  overpowered  by  the  hooting  and  demo- 
niac yells  of  the  infuriate  multitude  of  ten  thousand.  The  most 
opprobrious  epithets  were  hurled  at  him,  and  tiie  most  insulting 
words  were  shouted  and  bandied  back  and  forth  by  the  crowd.  Ip 
vain  did  w^l  known  gentlemen  circulate  among  the  throng  and 
counsel  order — but  there  was  no  order.  It  was  an  intolerable  out- 
rage offered  to  a  distinguished  citizen  and  a  man  of  towering  in- 
tellect. Ko  violence  or  collision  occurred,  however,  as  had  been 
feared.  It  was  said  that  Douglas'  manner  tended  to  add  to  the 
flame  of  passion  already  high.  Inspired  by  a  conscious  feeling  of 
exeeUing  power,  he  appeared  rather  as  a  master  than  a  servant 
of  the  people.  This  peculiarity  has  frequently  been  observed  of 
him--doubtless  it  was  hightened  at  this  time.  An  opposition  pa- 
per, describing  the  scene,  says  of  him :  ^^Dictator  flashed  from  out 
his  eye,  curled  upon  his  lip,  and  mingled  its  cold  irony  in  every 
tone  of  his  voice  and  every  gesture  of  his  body.  At  this,  as  in 
water  face  answereth  to  face,  so  the  heart  of  man  to  man."  Many 
of  the  opposition  felt  deeply  mortifled  that  Mr.  Douglas  had  not 
been  permitted  to  speak. 

Prominent  among  the  early  mass  meetings  in  niinois,  irrespec- 
tive of  party,  but  in  which  leading  democrats  acted  a  controlling 
part  for  the  purpose  of  sinking  all  previous  party  predelictions, 
and  pledging  themsdves  to  unite  in  the  organization  of  a  new 
party  to  make  common  cause  against  the  extension  of  slavery, 
either  by  the  abrogation  of  the  Missouri  compromise  or  the  annex- 
ation of  more  territory  for  the  use  of  slavery  (the  acquisition  of 
Cuba  then  being  in  the  public  eye),  was  held  at  Freeport  in  the 
spring  of  1854.  ■  Many  other  meetings  of  a  similar  character,  all 
showing  how  earnestly  the  people  took  this  matter  to  heart,  were 
held  during  the  summer  of  1854,  mostly  in  the  northern  portion 
of  the  State.  We  subjoin  a  summary  of  one  held  in  Kane  county 
August  19, 1854  : 

"We,  the  people  of  Kane  county.  In  mass  convention  assembled,  Irre- 
spective of  party,  in  view  of  the  long-continued  encroachments  of  the 
sUve  power,  culminating  at  last  in  the  repeal  of  the  law  of  freedom  in  all 
the  hitherto  unorganizea  territories  of  the  Union,  will  co-operate  with  the 
friends  of  freedom  throughout  the  State  in  an  effort  to  bring  the  govern- 
ment back  to  Just  principles ;  to  restore  ELansas  and  Nebraska  to  the  po- 
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Bidon  of  free  territories ;  to  repeal  the  Aigitive  slave  law;  to  restrict  slav- 
ery to  the  States  in  which  it  exists;  to  prohibit  the  admission  of  any 
more  slave  States  into  the  Union  ;  to  exclude  slavery  from  all  the  terri- 
tories over  which  the  general  government  lias  exclusive  Jurisdiction ;  re- 
sist the  acquirement  of  any  new  slave  territory,  and  the  repeal  of  the  in- 
.human  and  barbarous  black  laws  of  this  State." 

These  were  the  sentiments  of  the  people  to  a  large  extent. 

The  Tazewell  Mirror  (whig)  proposed  a  ^^State  convention  of 
all  parties  and  divisions  of  parties  opposed  to  the  repeal  of  the 
Missoori  oompromise,  to  be  held  at  some  convenient  place  in  the 
State  early  enough  in  point  of  time  to  make  arrangements  for  the 
fall  elections  of  1854."  But  this  proposition  did  not  meet  with 
general  favor.  While  the  old  whigs  in  Illinois  stood  almost  as  a 
unit  in  opposition  to  the  rei)eal  of  the  Missouri  compromise,  they 
were  yet  unwilling  at  that  time  to  lose  their  identity  to  accomplish 
one  single  object  which  it  was  supposed  would  prove  transitory, 
and  it  was  apprehended  that  when  the  Nebraska  matter  was  dis- 
posed of  the  disaffected  democrats  would  do  as  they  had  done  in 
the  election  of  Pierce  in  1852,  after  supporting  Yan  Buren  in  1848. 
The  whigs  argued  that  as  their  antagonism  to  the  Nebraska  swin- 
dle was  well  known,  all  that  the  disaffected  democrats  and  free- 
soilers  had  to  do  was  to  join  them,  and  unitedly  place  the  seal  of 
condemnation  upon  it. 

In  the  north  part  of  the  State,  however,  in  every  congressional 
district,  and  also  that  of  Madison  in  the  south,  anti-Nebraska  or 
fusion  candidates  were  brought  out,  anti-Nebraska  platforms 
adopted  (a  notable  one  at  Bloomingtpn),  and  the  whigs  may  be 
said  to  have  been  fully  merged  with  all  the  opposition  elements. 
But  in  the  central  or  capital  district  it  was  otherwise ;  there,  while 
the  whigs  had  a  large  majority,  and  Mr.  Yates,  their  idol,  had 
taken  extreme  ground  upon  tiie  question  in  congress,  they  yet 
dared  not  adopt  an  anti-Nebraska  platform  for  fear  an  abolition 
plank  would  drive  oft'  the  national  whigs ;.  and  if  the  whigs  should 
adopt  a  national  platform  the  free-soilers  and  abolitionists  would 
be  driven  offl    The  whigs  there  inclined  more  to  know-notfaingism. 

On  Tuesday,  Octob^  3d,  1854,  however,  a  small  anti-Ne- 
braska or  fusion  State  convention,  which  assumed  the  name  of 
Bepublican,  met  at  Springfield.  It  was  attended  by  some  26  dele- 
gates, and  chiefly  mantled  by  leading  and  ever  ardent  abolition- 
ists— ^Mr.  Lovqoy,  of  Bureau,  Ichabod  Codding  (the  Tom  Gorwin 
of  Illinois),  of  Cook,  Erastus  Wright,  of  Sangamon.  &c.  The  con- 
vention was  held  at  arms  length  by  the  great  body  of  anti-Ne- 
braska democrats  and  whigs,  l^th  on  account  of  insignificance  in 
point  of  numbers  and  the  political  status  of  its  fuglemen.  It 
has  never  been  generally  acknowled  as  the  first  State  republican 
convention.  There  was,  besides,  but  one  State  officer  to  elect,  the 
treasurer.  It  concluded  its  labors  on  tiie  5th  by  nominating  J. 
£•  M'Clun  of  M'Lean,  for  that  office.  The  Hon.  John  Moore,  the 
old  incumbent^  was  the  democratic  candidate.  McClun's  name 
was  in  a  few  days  after  withdrawn,  and  that  of  James  Miller,  a 
whig  of  the  same  county,  substituted.  A  platform  of  principles 
was  adopted,  as  follows: 

WhareoB^  The  present  oonffress  by  a  minority  of  the  members  elected  to  the  houf^ 
has  deliberately  and  wantonly  re-opened  the  controversy  respecting  the  extension  of 
slavery  under  our  national  Jurisdiction,  which  a  majority  of  the  people  bad  undei^ 
stood  to  be  closed  forever  by  the  suooesslve  compromises  of  IflM  and  IBoO ;  and 
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Whereat*  This  oongreafli  aided  aod  impelled  by  the  federal  executive,  bas  by  the  aot 
currently  known  as  the  Nebraska  bill,  desiffnealy  subverted  so  much  of  the  compact 
commonly  termed  tne  Missouri  Compromise^  as  excluded  staverv  from  that  vast  re- 

flon  of  our  continent  stretching  from  the  Mississippi  to  the  Uocky  Mountains,  and 
rom  the  parallel  of  86  d.  30  m.  to  the  northern  boundary  of  our  Union,  the  State  of 
Missouri  alone  excepted;  therefore, 

Beedvedy  That  the  State  of  Illinois  affirms  and  maintains  the  right  and  the  duty  of 
the  general  government  to  prohibit  and  preclude  the  extension,  establishment  or  per- 
petuation of  human  slavery  in  any  and  every  territory  of  the  tJ.  8.  and  in  any  tijrrl- 
tory,  possession  and  country  over  which  this  country  now  has  or  may  hereafter  acquire 
exclusive  Jurisdiction. 

Best^oed,  That  the  doctrine  affirmed  by  the  Nebraska  bill,  and  gilded  over  by  its  ad- 
vocates with  the  specious  phrases  of  non-intervention  and  popular  sovereignty,  Is 
really  and  clearly  a  complete  surrender  of  all  the  ground  hitherto  asserted  and  main- 
tained by  the  federal  government,  with  respect  to  the  limitation  of  slavery,  is  a  plain 
confession  of  the  right  of  the  slave-holder  to  transfer  his  human  chattels  to  any  part 
of  the  public  domain,  and  there  hold  them  as  slaves  as  long  as  Inclination  or  interest 
may  dictate ;  that  this  is  an  attempt  totally  to  reverse  the  doctrine  hitherto  uniformly 
held  by  statesmen  and  Juriste,  that  slavery  is  the  creature  of  local  and  State  law,  and 
to  make  it  a  national  institution. 

Kesoloed,  That  as  freedom  is  national  and  slavery  sectional  and  local,  the  absence  of 
all  law  upon  the  subject  of  slavery  presumes  the  existence  of  a  state  of  freedom  alone, 
while  slavery  existed  only  by  virtue  of  positive  law. 

Acaoived,  That  slavenr  can  exist  in  a  territory  only  by  usurpatiou  and  in  violation  of 
law,  and  we  believe  that  congress  has  the  right  and  should  prohibit  its  extension  into 
such  territory,  so  long  as  it  remains  under  the  guardianship  of  the  general  govern- 
ment. 

Reaolvedf  That  we  willingly  concede  to  neighboring  States  all  the  legal  rights  on  our 
Boll  included  in  the  sacredoompact  of  th^  constitution,  but  we  regard  the  trial  bv  Jury 
and  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  as  safeguards  of  personal  liberty  so  necessary  that  no 
interests  of  any  citizen  of  our  own  State  ever  are  or  can  be  permitted  to  suspend  them; 
and  therefore  no  dtisen  of  other  States  can  fairly  ask  us  to  consent  to  their  abroga- 
tion. 

ReeoHved,  That  we  recognize  no  antagonism  of  national  interests  between  us  and  the 
dtlsens  of  southern  States,  nor  do  we  entertain  any  feelings  of  hostility  toward  them, 
but  we  recognise  them  as  kindred  and  brethren  of  the  same  national  family,  having  a 
common  origin,  and  we  hope  a  common  and  glorious  destiny. 

HeeoloeA,  That  in  that  fraternal  spirit  we  call  upon  them  to  aid  us  in  restoring  the 
action  of  government  to  its  primitive  usage,  under  which  we  have  so  long  eoJoyed 
prosperity  and  peace,  as  the  only  guarantee  of  future  harmony,  and  a  certain,  if  not 
the  only,  means  of  perpetuation  of  the  Union. 

JtUeolved^  That  the  river  and  harbor  improvements,  when  necessary  to  the  safety  and 
convenience  of  commerce  with  foreign  nations,  or  among  the  several  States,  are  ob- 
jects of  national  concern,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  congress,  m  the  exercise  of  itsoonstitu- 
tional  power,  to  provide  for  the  same. 

Mesolvtd,  That  we  heartily  approve  the  course  of  the  freemen  of  Connecticut,  Ver- 
mont, Iowa,  Ohio,  Indiana,  New  York,  Wisconsin,  Michigan  and  Maine,  postponing  or 
disregarding  their  minor  differences  of  opinion  or  prcferenoen,  and  acting  together 
cordially  and  trustingly  in  the  same  cause  of  freedom,  of  free  labor  and  free  soil,  and 
we  commend  their  spirit  to  the  freemen  of  this  and  other  States,  exhorting  each  to  re- 
nounce his  party  whenever  and  wherever  that  party  proves  unfaithful  to  numap  free- 
dom 

The  following  State  central  committee  was  designated :  Judge 
David  J.  Baker  of  Madison,  Maj.  U.  D.  Coy  of  Knox,  N.  C. 
Geer  of  Lake,  A.  G.  Throop,  of  Cook,  Edwin  S.  Leland  of  La- 
Salle^  M.  L.  Duulap  of  Cook,  Hon.  A.  Lincoln  of  Sangamon, 
H.  M.  Sheets  of  Stevenson,  Z.  Eastman,  of  Cook,  J.  F.  Earns- 
worth  of  Cook,  J.  B.  Fairbanks  of  Morgan,  Ichabod  Codding  of 
Chicago.* 

We  cannot  forbear  to  relate  an  episode  which  occurred  during 
the  sitting  of  the  convention,  which,  by  its  brilliancy,  doubtless 
aided  to  cast  that  body  in  the  shade.  On  the  4th  day  of  Octo- 
ber a  mass  meeting,  by  previous  appointment,  was  held  at  Spring- 
field, at  which  Mr.  Douglas,  Gen.  Singleton  and  Major  Harris 
(running  for  congress  against  Yates,)  were  to  speak.  A  large  as- 
semblage of  people  had  gathered  from  far  and  near,  in  conse- 
quence. It  was  also  the  occasion  of  the  first  State  fair  at  Spring- 
field, which  had  drawn  a  large  attendance  from  all  over  the  State, 
and  was  a  great  success.  It  had  been  rumored  that  Judges  Breese 
and  Trumbull,  anti-Nebraska  democrats,  both  looking  to  Shields' 
place  in  the  United  States  senate,  would  be  present  to  answer 
l)ongla«.  Mr.  Lincoln,  too,  looking  forward  to  that  exalted  posi- 
tion, had  carefully  prepared  for  the  occasion,  and  the  two  former 

*  See  Chicago  Tribune,  Oct.  7, 1854. 
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failing  to  appear  at  tlue  api)omted  time,  he  divided  the  time  and 
discussed  the  all-absorbing  question  of  the  day  with  Mr. Douglas. 
This  was  the  first  occasion  that  these  great  rival  champions,  who 
have  occupied  so  large  a  share  of  public  attention,  and  whose 
just  fame  has  sunk  deep  into  the  patriotic  heart  of  the  nation, 
measured  their  strength  in  debate ;  and  the  intellectual  efibrts  of 
both,  carrying  tiie  assembled  multitude  alternately  by  storm,  are 
spoken  of  in  the  highest  of  terms  by  their  respective  friends. 
The  meeting,  on  account  of  the  weather  was  held  in  the  hall  of 
representatives. 

Mr.  Lincoln  spoke  first,  occupying  two  hours.  He  (whig) 
claimed  to  be  national  in  his  views;  was  opposed  to  disturbing 
slavery  where  it  existed  in  the  States ;  would  sustain  an  ef&cient 
slave  law,  because  of  the  clear  grant  of  power  in  the  constitution 
for  the  recovery  of  fugitives  from  labor ;  believed  that  congress 
had  the  power,  and  should  exercise  it,  to  prohibit  slavery  in  the 
territories,  citing  the  ordinance  of  1787.  He  also  took  the  broad 
ground  derived  from  the  declaration  of  independence,  that  the 
white  man  had  no  right  to  impose  laws  upon  the  blacks  for  their 
government  without  their  consent ;  and  concluded  with  a  vigorous 
attack  upon  Douglas  personally,  taking  as  his  text  the  celebrated 
apostrophe  of  that  gentleman  in  1849,  that  the  Missouri  compro- 
mise was  canonized  in  the  hearts  of  the  American  people,  which 
no  ruthless  hand  would  dare  to  be  reckless  enough  to  disturb.  He 
spoke  with  singular  power,  and  being  deeply  moved  himself,  car- 
ried his  audience  with  him  step  by  step  in  wrapt  attention  to  his 
eloquence,  until  his  argument  broke  like  a  sun  over  their  under- 
standing. *Mr.  Lincoln's  speech  was  heartily  endorsed  by  the 
convention. 

Mr.  Douglas,  in  answer,  showed  that  the  principle  of  legislation 
in  the  adjustment  measures  of  1850,  supported  by  patriot  whigs 
and  democrats  alike  as  a  finality,  wa«  precisely  the  same  as  that 
embodied  in  the  Kansas-Nebraska  bill,  and  that  the  insertion  of 
the  words  declaring  the  Missouri  line  inoperative  and  void  by  a 
southern  whig,  was  mere  surplussage,  and  did  not  change  the 
legal  effect  at  all ;  that  aside  from  those  words  the  act  was  the 
same  in  its  grant  of  legislative  powers  as  that  of  Utah  and  New 
Mexico,  which  had  met  the  approbation  of  all  parties  except  ultra 
abolitionists.  The  argument  of  his  adversary,  his  friends  claimed, 
was  met,  point  by  point,  repelling  his  assaults  and  exposing  his 
sophistry  in  a  scathing  and  triumphant  manner,  as  only  the  Little 
Giant,  with  his  ready  powers  of  debate,  of  all  men  in  America 
could  have  done,  carrying  conviction  home  to  the  minds  of  his 
hearers  until  their  pent  up  enthusiasm,  knowing  no  bounds,  burst 
forth  in  ringing  applause  from  a  thousand  throats. 

Tlxe  closing  hours  of  the  convention  were  also  graced  by  the 
presence  of  Messrs.  Breese  and  Trumbull,  who  had  been  heralded 
to  answer  Douglas,  but  failed  to  arrive  until  the  day  after  the 
great  debate.  The  hour  of  their  speaking  was  deferred  till  4  p. 
m.  for  the  convention  to  close  its  labor,  when  Mr.  Breese  made 
the  opening  speech  of  about  an  houi-'s  duration,  in  which  he  de- 
nounced the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  compromise,  declaring  he 
would  have  sufiered  his  right  arm  to  be  cut  ofi'  rather  than  have 

«8eeIU.  Jour.  Oct.  1  1S5L 
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voted  for  that  measure,  had  he  been  in  the  senate.*  In  the  absence 
of  Douglas,  John  Calhoun  ^of  subsequent  Leoompton  constitu- 
tion notoriety,)  took  the  privilege  to  reply,  saying  that  with  re- 
gard to  the  p€»*sonal  dislike  to  Mr.  Douglas  which  appeared  to 
animate  Judge  Breese,  he  had  nothing  to  do ;  and  then  proceeded 
to  show  that  the  compromise  of  1850  superseded  the  Missouri  com- 
promise, by  establishing  the  principle  of  non-intervention,  to 
which  both  national  whigs  and  democrats  were  committed ;  he 
taunted  the  speakers  with  not  meeting  Douglas  at  his  apointment, 
but  waiting  until  the  enemy  had  departed,  and  then,  Parthian-like, 
discharging  their  poisoned  arrows  after  him.  Calhoun  had  few 
equals  in  point  of  ability,  but  he  lacked  energy  and  was  the  slave 
of  the  cup.  In  the  eveninga  very  large  audience  assembled  in 
respr^sentatives'  hall  to  hear  the  very  able  argument  of  Judge 
Trumbull,  and  doubtless  also  to  hear  the  self-appointed  and  inim- 
itable Calhoun  in  reply.  Trumbull  made  the  '^  one  question  of 
the  rex>eal  of  the  Missouri  compromise  the  text,"  scouting  the  idea 
that  he  was  ever  either  a  whig  or  abolitionist.''t  McClemand's 
position  was  the  same.  Indeed,  those  who  had  affiliated  with  the 
democratic  party  rebelled  ostensibly  only  against  Nebraskaism 
being  made  a  party  test  or  tenet,  because  it  revived  slavery  agita- 
tion ;  and  they  studiously  masked  all  appearances  of,  and  dis- 
claimed all  sympathy  with,  anti-slavery  sentiments  in  the  sense 
of  abolitionism. 

The  weeks'  discussion  at  Springfield,  as  it  was  called,  did  not 
result  in  establishing  a  unity  of  position,  or  cause  a  full  esi>ou8al 
of  a  new  party  organization  by  all  the  opposition ;  the  convention 
was  not  openly  subscribed  to,  and  the  whig  press  feared  to  ax>- 
prove  or  notice  it ;  but  in  all  the  trimming  of  the  i>eriod  there 
was  entire  unanimity  in  thorough  opposition  to  the  repeal  of  the 
Missouri  compromise. 

The  incipient  republican  party  of  Illinois  made  a  vigorous  and 
spirited  campaign.  Messrs.  Chase  and  Giddings,  of  Ohio,  lent  it 
their  aid,  and  spoke  words  of  cheer  and  encouragement  to  the 
new  and  untried  party  in  many  counties  of  our  State ;  the  result 
was  the  dev^opmeut  of  a  strength  in  the  election  astounding  to 
the  democracy,  gratifying  to  themselves,  and  unexpected  to  all. 
They  emerged  from  their  first  political  conflict,  in  1854,  in  a  man- 
ner triumphant.  The  only  State  ofiicer  to  elect  was  the  treasurer, 
and  the  tried  and  incorruptible  veteran  incumbent,  honest  John 
Moore,  it  is  true,  was  re-elected,  but  what  was  far  more  important 
in  a  political  point  of  view,  five  out  of  the  nine  congressmen  were 
republican,  viz:  Washbume,  Woodwani,  Knox,  Norton  and 
TrumbulL  Yates,  personally  popular,  but  forsaken  by  the  pro- 
slavery  whigs,  was  lost.  The  straight  Nebraska  democracy  were 
in  a  minority  in  the  general  assembly,  lost  the  organization  of 
both  houses  and  tlie  election  of  a  United  States  senator.  Thus 
closed  the  first  contest  in  Illinois  between  the  incipient  part>'  of 
freedom,  though  sectional,  and  the  old  democratic  party,  which, 
to  hold  in  its  grasp  a  united  south,  was  leaning  too  much  to 
slavery.  In  Illinois  the  scepter  of  power  had  departed  from  the 
hands  of  the  democracy. 

*8ee  III.  Beg,  Oct.  12, 1854. 

tSee  bia  Letter  Oct.  14,  1864,  In  lU.  Register. 
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The  carious  student  who  will  take  the  trouble,  may  easily  trace 
something  of  a  connection  from  l^e  old  federal  party  down  to  the 
know-nothiugism  of  half  a  century  later.  The  former  culminated  un- 
der the  elder  Adams  in  disaster  and  disgrace,  by  the  enactment  of 
the  alien  and  sedition  laws  and  its  final  overthrow  in  the  election  of 
Mr.  Jeiferson.  From  that  time,  however,  nativist  organizations 
existed  more  or  less  in  the  larger  cities  of  the  Union,  where  their 
contests  were  mostly  personal  and  locid,  meeting  with  varying 
success  and  failure.  Later,  in  State  and  national  elections  they 
mostly  co-operated  with  the  whig  party,  and  occasionally  sought 
to  commit  it  to  their  narrow  doctiines.  upon  the  dissolution  of  the 
whig  party  this  element  devised  a  new  secret  organization  more 
subUe  in  its  operations,  and  by  its  mysterious  ways  enticing  the 
young  and  unwary  (for  the  human  mind  loves  a  mystery)  with 
principles  prescriptive  of  foreigners  and  intolerant  of  catholics. 

The  dark  ceremonies  of  the  oinler,  conducted  with  mysterious 
secresy,  were  peculiarly  impressive.  In  admissions  to  member- 
ship  much  solemn  parade  was  made,  sacred  oaths  administered, 
and  horrid  penalties  required  to  be  underwritten  by  candidates 
for  violating  any  behest  of  the  order;  and  to  all  inquiry  the  mem- 
ber was  to  "know  notlung."  They  were  bound  by  their  oaths  to 
deny  that  they  belonged  to  the  order.  In  this  feature  of  the  in- 
stitution is  found  the  meaning  of  the  name  ^^Know-nothing."  It 
was  significant  of  their  obligations.  The  local  organizations  were 
denominated  lodges,  the  meetings  of  which  were  usually  held  un- 
der cover  of  night,  as  if  their  deeds  were  evil,  by  aid  of  dark 
lanterns,  in  lonSy  and  unfrequented  places,  in  the  recesses  of 
forests,  prairie  hollows^  deserted  or  untenanted  buildings,  unfin- 
ished attics,  &c.,  repairing  thither  stealthily,  though  none  pur- 
sued— conduct  most  unbecoming  patriotic  citizens  of  a  free  coun- 
try. Lodges  sent  delegates  to  the  council  which  nominated  can- 
didates, designated  otiier  delegates  to  other  councils  or  conven- 
tions, issued  orders,  &c.,  all  of  which  the  members  had  solemnly 
sworn  to  implicitly  support  and  obey,  under  penalty  of  expulsion, 
proscription,  personal  indignity  if  not  outrage. 

At  first  their  nominations  were  made  from  the  other  political 
parties,  and  by  their  secret  and  united  weight  they  would  gener- 
ally turn  the  scale  as  to  them  seemed  meet.  Thus  emboldened, 
the  operations  of  the  order  were  extended  and  finally  its  own  dis- 
tinctive nominations  openly  announced  for  either  local  or  other 
offices.  Advancing  with  clandestine  and  rapid  strides,  it  attained 
political  supremacy  in  several  States,  and  cast  a  large  vote  in 
many  others.  Still  aspiring,  in  1856,  a  presidential  ticket  was  put 
fortb.  But  it  may  be  said  that  the  Enow-nothing  order  lost 
power  so  soon  as  it  openly  made  separate  and  distinct  nomina- 
tions from  its  own  party  and  quit  secretly  espousing  the  nomina- 
.  tious  of  other  parties.  While  many  of  the  pretensions  of  all 
parties  are  hollow— advanced  to  make  political  capital  among  the 
masses — the  cry  of  "Americans  to  rule  America^  by  the  ostrsM^ism 
of  foreign-bom  citizens  and  proscription  in  religion,  the  two  cardi- 
nal tenets  of  the  party,  was  both  unrepublican  and  unconstitutional 
— unrepublican,  because  in  conflict  with  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
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pendence,  which  charges  the  King  of  England  with  ^^endeavoring 
to  prttvent  the  population  of  these  States  ^  for  that  purpose  ob- 
structing the  laws  for  the  naturalization  of  foreigners,  refusing  to 
pass  others  enoouraging  their  emigration  hither;^  unconstitu* 
tional,  because  that  instrument  says:  ^^No  religious  test  shall 
ever  be  required  as  a  qualification  to  any.  office  of  public  trust  un- 
der the  United  States."  Further,  the  constitution  not  only  per- 
mits but  fosters  the  freest  discussion.  With  Sequent  api>eals  to 
the  people,  a  tribunal  than  which  none  is  higher,  with  the  duty  of 
the  citizen  to  arraign  and  investigate  the  conduct  of  government, 
and  scrutinize  the  operation  of  the  laws,  what  can  justify  politi- 
cal organizations  which  avoid  the  open  day  meet  in  darkness  and 
seclusion,  which  offer  no  ground  to  open  combat,  whose  princi- 
ples are  a  sealed  book,  and  whose  adherents,  under  sworn 
obligations,  ^^  know  nothing  f  It  tended  to  seg^gate  foreign- 
bom  and  Catholic  residents  into  communities  distinct  in  feeling 
and  in  pc^tical  and  religious  interests,  and  to  excite  in  their  breasts 
the  animosities  and  hatreds  of  race  by  £Eistening  upon  them  po- 
litically the  brand  of  Helots.  Eveiy^Minsideration  of  expediency 
no  less  than  justice  demand  that  this  large  and  valuable  element 
be  in  every  way  encouraged  to  amalgamate  freely  with  the  masses 
in  order  that  its  character  and  impulses  may  be  rendered  homo- 
geneous with  the  vast  aggregate  of  American  society. 

At  first  the  order  hiui  no  clearly  defined  position  uppn  the 
slavery  question.  It^  sought  to  ignore  it  for  a  time:  but  that 
all-absorbing  subject  which  enlisted  both  the  sympathy  and  cu- 
pidity of  men,  and  excited  them  as  no  other  public  question  has 
ever  done,  would  not  down  at  the  bidding  of  l^e  secret  cabal.  It 
had  to  be  met  and  it  ultimately  proved  its  ruin. 

In  Illinois  the  order  was  not  early  developed,  neither  did  it  take 
deep  root  In  combination  with  the  whigs  of  central  and  south- 
ern, and  the  free  sellers  of  northern,  Illinois,  it  fused  and  entered 
with  its  strength  into  the  contest  of  1854.  Perhaps  its  most  deter- 
mined effort  was  then  made  on  W.  B.  Archer  for  congress  in  the 
7th  district,  which,  singularly,  resulted  in  a  tie  vote,  though  AUeu 
was  said  to  have  had  one  msgority.  In  1855  it  presented  the  most 
disjointed  issue,  and  made  the  largest  effort  ever  essayed  by  it  in 
Illinois.  In  the  spring  of  that  year  the  State  council,  which  met 
in  Chicago,  endorsed  for  supreme  judge  of  the  central  division  the 
Hon.  Stephen  T.  Logan,  and  for  clerk  S.  A.  Comeau,  both  of  San- 
gamon ;  and  the  conclave  issued  its  secret  edict  to  the  members  of 
the  lodges  requiring  obedience  to  its  behests.  In  the  council,  it  is 
said,  the  contest  for  the  control  of  its  organization  was  warmly 
waged  between  the  open  anti-slavery  members  and  those  who 
sought  to  dodge  that  obtrusive  issue. 

Judge  Logan  (probably  not  personally  identified  with  the  order, 
it  being  its  practice  to  support  candidates  irrespective  of  their 
personal  connection  with  them,)  was  known  far  and  wide  as  a  deep 
read  lawyer  and  able  jurist,  and  had  been  a  whig  leader  for  a  long 
time.*  The  democratic  ticket  for  the  same  offices  was  composed 
of  0.  C.  Skinner,  of  Adams,  forjudge,  and  W.  A.  Turney,  of  Mor- 
gan, for  clerk.    Mr.  Skinner  was  comparatively  a  young  man  for 

*  In  the  oonstltutJonal  oonventton  of  1847  Judge  LogBii  had  advocated  a  proposition 
requiring  15  years  citizenship  (SO  years  resldenoe,)  from  a  foreigner  as  a  qualifioatlon 
tor  the  olBco  of  goTeraor. 
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a  place  on  the  supreme  bench  ;  not  generally  known,  bnt  of  good 
ability.  Under  the  circumstances  Logan's  election  was  confidently 
expe^^d ;  but  he  met  with  oTerwhelming  defeat,  being  beaten  some 
10^000  votes.  In  November  before  Sangamon  had  sent  him  to  the 
legislature  by  800  majority :  now  he  was  repudiated*  in  his  own 
county  by  1,100  majority..  This  was  but  further  proof  that  the 
embittered  slavery  question  dominated  every  other  political  tie, 
however  oath-bound.  It  was  a  manifestation  of  the  old  whig  pro- 
slavery  sentiment  which  felt  that  Logan  had  been  too  closely 
allied  in  the  legislature  the  winter  before  with  the  anti-slavery  fu- 
sion which  elected  Mr.  Trumbull  to  the  IT.  8.  senate,  and  which 
now  broke  its  old  adhesions  and  went  en  masse  to  the  demoeracy, 
where  it  may  be  found  to-day  in  central  Illinois. 

The  national  K.  N.  council,  after  a  protracted  and  stormy  ses- 
sion at  Philadelphia,  February,  1856,  nominated  Filmore  and  Don- 
aldson and  adoptea  a  platform  recognizing  the  principles  of  the 
Kansas-Kebraska  act,  whereupon  the  northern  members  bolted 
tiie  convention  and  repudiated  the  platform.  Thus  the  overshad- 
owing question  of  slavery  raptured  and  overthrew  know-nothing- 
ism,  though  the  organization  was  kept  up,  bol^  State  and  nationid, 
for  some  time  after. 

On  the  6th  of  May,  1856,  the  know-nothing  State  council  of  Illi- 
nois convened  at  Springfield.  The  attendance  exhibited  aporten- 
tious  falling  off  in  numbers.  The  deliberations  were  conducted 
with  closed  doors.  On  the  part  of  many  of  the  managers  who 
played  with  the  order  only  for  republican  purposes,  a  strong  effort 
was  made  to  defer  proceedings  until  after  the  meeting  of  the  State 
republican  convention  on  the  29th  inst.  But  this  scheme  was  de- 
feated, and  the  following  ticket  was  brought  out:  For  governor, 
W.  B.  Archer,  of  Clark ;  for  Ueutenaut-govemor,  M.  L.  Dunlap, 
of  Cook ;  for  secretary  of  State,  A.  Thornton,  of  Shelby ;  for  treas- 
urer, James  Miller,  of  McLean  j  for  auditor^  Dr.  Barber,  of  Wash- 
ington ;  and  for  superintendeut  of  public  mstruction,  £.  Jenkins, 
of  Fayette.  Mr.  Danenhower,  of  Cook,  and  Joseph  Gillespie,  of 
Madisou,  were  appointed  senatorial  electors.  The  Philadelphia 
K.  N.  platform,  totally  at  variance  with  republicanism,  was 
adopted,  and  the  nomination  of  Filmore  and  Donaldson  ratified. 

Mr.  Archer,  who  was  at  Washington  contesting  the  seat  of  J. 
C.  Allen  in  congress,  refused  to  accept,  and  subsequently  partici- 
pated in  the  national  republican  convention  which  nominated 
Fremont.  Buckner  S.  Morris,  of  Cook,  was  substituted.  Others 
refused  to  accept,  and  T.  B.  Hickman,  of  Fayette,  was  substituted 
for  Mr.  Dunlap;  W.  H.  Toung,  of  Logan,  for  Mr.  Thornton.  James 
Miller,  of  McLean,  without  accepting  his  nomination,  received  the 
same  place  on  the  ticket  of  the  Bloomington  convention  a  few 
days  later.  Indeed,  it  is  said  that  many  members  of  the  council 
went  direct  to  Bloomington,  and  that  some  received  places  on  the 
republican  ticket.  At  the  November  election  of  1856  the  K.  N. 
ticket  polled  about  20,000  votes,  and  this  was  about  the  last  effort 
of  the  order  in  Illinois. 

Besides  know-nothing,  the  American  party  was  also  designated 
**  Sam,"  from  "  Uncle  Sam  "  or  U.  S.,  the  initials  of  United  States. 
The  personally  figurative  representative  of  slavery  was  often 
spoken  of  as  "  Sambo,"  denoting^  in  concrete,  the  anti-slavery 
party.  Hence  tlie  slavery  question  in  the  E.  N.  council  was  spoken 
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of  as  a  set-to  between  ^< Bam"  and  ^< Sambo."  At  Philadelphia 
^*  Sam  "  carried  the  day,  but  the  victory  was  dear  as  defeat.  The 
terms  of  reproach  appUed  to  the  party  were  Hindoos  or  Thugs,  the 
latter  an  association  of  robbers  and  murderers  of  India.  This, 
from  the  fact  that  its  course  was  marked  by  riots  and  the  destruc- 
tion of  life  and  property.  These,  it  will  be  remembered,  were 
fearftil  in  the  years  1854-5  in  many  of  our  large  cities — Baltimore, 
Louisville.  St.  Louis,  Cincinnati  and  other  places. 

It  is  well  that  such  organizations,  from  the  condition  of  enlight- 
ened society,  must  ever  prove  short-lived,  as  did  this.  Their  ten- 
dency is  to  diffuse  distrust,  suspicion,  hatred,  insincerity  ^  they 
disturb  the  order  and  quiet  of  society,  x>oi8on  confidence,  and 
eventuate  in  mobs  and  crimes.  This  order  taught  men  to  think 
lightly  of  the  principles  of  liberty  as  set  forth  in  the  Declaration 
of  Independence,  and  of  treason  by  administering  oaths  in  viola- 
tion of  the  constitution ;  it  profaned  religion  by  appeals  to  the 
weak  prejudices  of  bigotry  and  fanaticism ;  and  planted  the  seeds 
of  riot,  arson  and  blood-shed,  by  arraying  the  people  of  one  race 
or  nationality  in  deadly  hostility  against  the  other.  Its  name 
should  be  anathema. 

Daring  the  year  1855  the  republican  organization  gave  renewed 
evidences  of  vitality  and  increasing  strength.  In  Ohio,  Mr.  Chase 
was  elected  by  a  large  majority.  The  democracy  of  Illinois  felt 
impelled  to  look  to  their  position,  and  immediately  after  began  to 
prepare  for  t^e  great  contest,  nearly  a  year  ahead.  A  stirring 
address,  dated  December  1, 1855,  was  issued  by  the  State  gene- 
lal  committee,  of  which  the  Hon.  J.  A.  McClemand  was  chair- 
man, directing  the  appointment  of  delegates  to  the  State  demo* 
cratic  convention,  to  be  held  at  Springfield,  May  1st,  1856.  A 
portion  of  the  address,  which,  by  its  terse,  argumentative  diction, 
reveals  the  author  in  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  is  here  quo* 
ted,  as  x>ortraying  in  a  manner  the  intense  and  acrimonious  party 
feeling  of  that  day : 

'*The  malcontents,  the  intolerants,  and  the  religious  bigots  of  the 
country,  have  determined  upon  making  a  desperate  effort  to  seize  the 
reins  of  government.  Their  only  wish  and  hope  is  to  excite  popular 
passion  and  upon  it  ride  into  office  and  power.  They  have  raised  their 
Dlack  flag,  with  ''Abolition''  upon  the  one  side,  and  ''Disunion''  upon 
the  other,  surmounted  with  tne  know  nothing  death's  head  and  cross 
bones,  and  with  hideous  outcries  are  rallying  their  motley  forees  for  the 
coming  struggle  They  pretend  to  be  toe  peculiar  Ariend  of  the  negro, 
while  they  would  make  slaves  of  white  men :  they  pretend  to  be  the 
friends  of  freedom,  vet  murder  men  for  exercising  a  plain  constitutional 
right ;  they  pretend  to  love  liberty,  while  they  denounce  the  constitu- 
tion as  a  *  league  with  hell ;'  they  make  loud  professions  of  policy  while 
they  persecute  others  for  difi^rence  of  reliffious  opinions,  and  slander 
and  belie  all  who  entertain  sentiments  differint  from  their  own.  One 
day  they  profess  to  be  charmed  by  '  that  rich  Irish  brogue  and  that 
sweet  German  accent,'*  and  the  next  they  shoot  down,  burn  and  mur- 
der men,  women  and  children  for  not  being  born  in  the  same  country 
as  themselves;  they  illustrate  their  principle  of  'Americans  ruling 
America'  by  mobbing  the  elections,  breaking  up  the  ballot  boxes,  and 
destroying  the  votes  ;  they  unte  their  own  will  as  higher  than  the  con- 
stitution, while  they  deny  to  the  people  of  the  territories  the  right  to 
have  any  will  at  all ;  they  seek  to  revolutionize  government  by  violence 
when  its  acts  conflict  with  their  own ;  they  resist  the  constitutional  acts 
of  congress  by  armed  mobs,  which  is  treason  by  the  law.    Devoid  of  po' 
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litical  principle  themselves,  they  are  for  Aision  with  men  of  every  shade, 
of  polftical principle,  and  men  of  no  political  principle,  so  they  caa 
*vote  a  votie,'  and  add  strength  to  their  political  organization.  In  bold, 
contrast  and  aloof  firom  all  this  confasion  stands  the  democratic  party."* 

The  convention  met  according  to  the  time  and  place  designated^ 
and  nominated  the  Hon.  W.  A.  Bichardson.  of  Adams^  as  their 
candidate  for  governor,  on  the  3d  ballot ;  tne  old  treasorer,  John 
Hoore,  being  his  strongest  opponent,  and  leading  him  on  the  first 
ballot  23  votes.  The  nomination  of  Bichardson  was  not  unex- 
pected. It  was  foreshadowed  by  a  little  circumstance  that  took 
place  the  preceding  summer.  A  company  of  Chicago  militia 
made  Senator  Douglas  a  complimentary  visit  at  his  residence  ou 
the  lake  shore,  below  the  city,  and  during  the  afternoon's,  enter- 
tainment, in  their  hilarity,  nominated  Col.  Bichardson  for  gover- 
nor. He,  more  than  perhaps  any  other  member  from  the  free 
States  had  proven  himself  the  firm  and  reliable  friend  and  sup- 
porter of  the  senator  in  th.e  passage  of  the  Kansas-Nebraaka  bill 
through  the  lower  house  of  congress.  The  fusion  press,  which, 
constantly  taunted  the  democracy  with  the  dictatorship  of  Doug- 
las, took  this  circumstance  of  a  social  occasion  and  settled  upon 
Bichardson  as  the  candidate  with  whom  the  State  convention  had 
nothing  else  to  do  but  to  confirm ;  in  which  they  proved  to  be 
correct.  Col.  B.  J.  Hamilton,  of  Cook,  was  nominated  for  lieuten- 
ant governor ;  W.  H.  Snyder^  of  St  Clair,  for  secretary  of  state ; 
honest  John  Moore,  of  Mcljean,  the  old  incumbent,  again,  for 
treasurer ;  Samuel  K.  Casey,  of  Jefferson,  for  auditor,  and  J.  H« 
St.  Matthew,  of  Tazewell,  for  superintendent  of  public  schools. 

In  the  platform  the  convention  afiBirmed  that  congress  had  no 
rightful  authority  to  establish,  abolish  or  prohibit  i^avery  in  the 
States  or  territories ;  approved  non-intervention  and  popular  sov- 
ereignty, the  compromise  of  1850,  and  declared  that  the  restora- 
tion of  the  Missouri  restriction  would  be  a  flagrant  violation  of 
the  constitution  and  the  principles  of  self-government ;  asserted 
the  national  right  of  all  men  to  religious  freedom,  declaring  their 
opposition  to  proscription  of  foreign  bom  citizens ;  and  instruc- 
ted the  delegates  to  the  Cincinnati  national  democraticconvention 
to  vote  for  Stephen  A.  Douglas  for  president. 

During  all  tliis  time,  it  may  well  be  imagined,  the  leaders  of 
the  new  party,  which  had  met  with  unexpected  success  in  1854-5^ 
were  not  idle.  While  they  were  sanguine,  they  werealso  cautious 
in  taking  extreme  or  advanced  anti-slaveiy  ground.  They  sought 
to  form  a  coalition  of  all  the  various  factions,  odds  and  ends 
outside  of  the  democratic  party  opposed  to  the  Nebraska  meas- 
ure, with  a  view  rather  ratiier  to  success  than  the  esi)f)usal  of  rad- 
ical principles.  The  democracy  characterized  this  coalition  as  the 
^^speckled  progeny  of  many  conjunctions."  But  success,  it  was 
well  reasoned,  would  do  more  to  confirm  lukewarm  frienas  tban 
unanswerable  arguments.  lu  this  connection  we  quote  the  apt 
language  of  the  Chicago  Tribune  at  the  time : 

*'Thb  Bloomikoton  Convention.— Only  two  weeks  will  intervene  be- 
tween the  present  time  and  the  day  fixed  for  holding  the  anti-Nebraska 
State  convention  at  Bloomington.  But,  though  the  time  is  short,  we 
wish  to  correct  one  misapprehension  that  has  gone  abroad  in  relation  to 
the  proposed  gathering.  It  is  this:  that  the  convention  is  to  be  exclusive- 
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\y  republican,  teoh  isnot  tlie  omo.  The  lepuhlicuiB,  bo  fur  as  we  arein* 
rormed,  cousent  to  be  represented  there  purely  as  anti-Nebraska  men, 
and  if  there  is  anvthinff  in  their  political  creed,  which  points  to  more 
radical  measures  than  old  line  whfgs  and  anti-Nebraska  democrats  can 
consent  to,  they  have  expressed  their  willingness,  without  dissent,  to 
put  such  things  in  abeyance,  and  unite  upon  the  platform  upon  which 
all  northern  men,  who  are  not  avowedly  pro-slavery,  ought  to  stand.  As 
one  of  the  organs  of  republican  opinion,  we  have  no  hesitation  In  say* 
lug  that  we  advise  our  friends  throughout  the  State  to  such  a  course  of 
action.  We  say  further,  that  we  know  of  no  man  who  is  identified  with 
the  republican  party  who  desires  or  would  accept  a  nomination  from  the 
convention,  for  any  place  whatever.  The 'republicans  of  the  north  wish 
to  testify  their  sincerity  by  taking  the  places  of  privates  in  the  ranks, 
reserving  the  right  to  do  battle  wherever  the  fight  is  fiercest.  They  ex- 
pect that  the  nominee  for  governor  will  possibly  be  a  man  wbo  difibrs 
with  them  upon  some  matters  connected  with  national  politics,  but  they 
do  not  demand  uniformity  of  belief— do  not  expect  it.  We  know  not 
who  may  be  on  the  ticket  with  Gol.  Bissell,  and  we  do  not  care  what 
they  are  called,  or  what  mav  be  their  poUtioal  antecedents,  so  that  they 
are  men  of  personal  and  political  integrity,  who  may  be  depended  upon 
to  carry  out  the  views  that  they  will  announce.  The  republicans  ask 
nothing." 

On  the  22d  of  February,  1856^  an  anti-Nebraska  editorial  con- 
Tention  had  met  at  Decatur,  with  Panl  Selby  as  chairman,  and 
W.  J.  Usrey  as  secretary,  which  gave  a  free  airing  to  its  political 
views,  both  State  and  national,  as  editors  are  wont  to  do.  They 
demanded,  in  a  set  of  resolutions,  the  restoration  of  the  Missouri 
compromise;  opposed  the  demands  of  slavery  for  territorial  ex- 
pansion as  inconsistent  with  freedom;  declared  there  was  an  ur- 
gent demand  for  reform  in  the  State  admiuistratiou ;  stood  to  the 
free  school  system;  and  asked  all  who  concurred  in  their  views  of 
national  questions  to  drop  all  party  difterenoes  upon  other  issues 
and  unite  in  a  common  effort  to  give  these  practical  effect.  For 
this  purpose  they  recommended  a  delegate  State  convention  to  be 
held  Thursday,  May  29,  at  Bloomiugton.  They  designated  a 
State  central  committee,  one  from  each  congressional  district,  to 
make  the  call,  ficx  the  ratio  of  representation,  and  take  such  other 
steps  as  would  secure  a  full  representation  from  all  parts  of  the 
State.  We  name  the  committee  in  the  order  of  the  number  of 
their  respective  districts :  W.  B.  Ogden,  Chicago^  S.  M.  Church, 
Eockfort :  G.  A.  D.  Parks,  Joliet;  T.  J.  Prickett,  Peoria;  E.  A. 
Dudley,  Quincy ;  Wm.  H.  Herndon,  Spring^eld ;  E.  J.  Oglesby, 
Decatur;  Joseph  Gillespie,  Ed wardsville ;  D.  L.  Phillips,  Joues- 
boTO.  Gov.  Eoenier  and  Ira  O.  Wilkinson  were  designated  for 
the  State  at  large. 

Accordingly  the  republican  State  convention  of  1856,  met  at 
Bloomiugton,  in  Major's  Hall,  May  29tb.  Out  of  the  101  counties 
nearly  one-third  were  unrepresented,  namely :  Alexander,  Pulaski, 
Massac,  Johnson,  Pope,  Hardin,  Saline,  Gallatin,  Hamilton, 
White,  Wayne,  Wabash,  Clay,  Crawford,  Jasper,  Efiiugham,  Cum- 
berland, Clark,  Douglas,  Fayette,  Shelby,  Brown,  Jeffersou .  Frank- 
lin, Williamson,-  Jackson,  Perry  and  Monroe,  nearly  all  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  State.  The  Hon.  John  M.  Palmer  of  Macou- 
pin, was  chosen  permanent  chairman.  The  following  were  chosen 
as  vice  presidents :  J.  A.  Davis  of  Stephenson,  Wm.  Boss  of  Pike. 
James  McKee  of  Cook,  J.  H.  Bryant  of  Bureau,  A.  C.  Harding  of 
Warren,  Bichard  Yates  of  Morgan,  H.  O.  Jones  of  Piatt,  D.  L. 
Phillips  of  Union,  Geo.  Smith  of  Madison,  J.  H.  Marshall  of  Coles, 
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J.  M.  Enggles  of  Ma48on,  6.  A.  D.  Parks  of  Will,  John  Clark  of 
Schuyler.  Secretaries:  H.  S.  Baker  of  Madison,  C.  L. Wilson  of 
Cook,  John  Tilson  of  Adams,  W.  Bushnell  of  laSalle,  B.  J.  F. 
Hauua  of  Randolph. 

The  proceedings  of  the  convention  were  harmonions.  The  nom- 
ination of  the  Hon.  W.  H.  Bissell  of  St.  Clair,  who  was  simply  an 
anti-Nebraska  democrat,  had  been  generally  agreed  upon  before 
the  convention  met,  by  the  press  and  people.  The  Belleville  Ad- 
vocate had  first  broaght  forward  his  name  in  oonnection  with  this 
office,  in  March  pr^^ediu^,  which  was  shortly  seconded  by  the 
opposition  press  generally  and  in  meetings  of  the  people.  He  was 
very  popular,  but  his  health  had  been  impaired  by  paralysis  of 
his  lower  extremities  and  there  was  apprehension  as  to  his  ability 
to  make  a  vigorous  canvass.  But  in  a  letter  to  €reo.  T.  Brown  of 
Alton,  dated  May  24,  he  wrote  that  he  was  recovering  from  his 
infirmity,  and  hoped  for  entire  restoration ;  that  his  geperal  health 
and  capacity  for  business  were  as  good  as  ever ;  and  while  he 
might  not  be  able  to  engage  in  an  active  canvass  he  would  not 
decline  the  nomiuation  if  tendered  him.  After  the  reading  of  this 
letter  to  the  convention,  public  expectation  was  confirmed  by  his 
unanimous  nomination.  Francis  Hoffinan  of  DuPage,  a  Cerman, 
was  also  unanimously  nominated  for  lieutenant  governor.* 
O.  M.  Hatch  of  Pike,  was  nominated  for  secretary  of  State,  the 
Hon.  Jesse  K.  Dubois  of  Lawrence,  for  auditor,  and  James  Mil- 
ler of  McLean,  for  treasurer.  These  last  named  gentlemen  were 
charged  with  being  members  of  the  know-nothing  order,  which 
was  doubtless  the  fact;  that  the  two  former  had  attended  every 
State  council  of  that  order  since  its  organization,  and  been  dele- 
gates and  prominent  leaders  in  its  late  State  convention  held  at 
Springfield  on  the  6th  inst.t  At  the  same  know-nothing 
convention,  we  have  seen  that  Mr.  Miller  had  been  hon- 
ored with  the  nomination  for  the  same  place  on  the  ticket 
at  Bloomington.  But  to  the  nominating  committee  at  thid 
latter  place  he  stated  that  he  had  not  nor  did  not  intend  to 
accept  the  place  on  the  know-nothing  ticket  W.  H.  Powell  of 
Peoria,  was  nominated  for  superintendent  of  public  instruction. 
These  latter  names  were  selected  by  a  committee  of  9.  one  from 
each  congressional  district,  appointed  by  the  chair.  They  were: 
S.  W.  Lawrence,  Cyrus  Aiden,  W.  W.  Orme,  J.  D.  Arnold,  A. 
Williams,  A.  Lincoln,  T.  A.  Marshall,  Thos.  McCluken  and  Ben. 
T.  Wiley,  named  in  the  order  of  their  respective  districts.  The 
candidates  selected  by  them  were  confirm^  by  the  convention. 

The  following  is  the  platform  adopted: 

Reeolved,  That  foregoing  all  former  dlfferenceB  of  opinion  upon  other  questfoae, 
we  pledare  ourselves  to  unite  In  opposition  to  the  present  administration  and  to  the 
party  woloh  upholds  and  supports  it,  and  to  use  all  honorable  and  oonstitutlonal 
means  to  wrest  the  arovernment  from  the  unworthy  hands  which  now  control  it  and 
to  bring  it  back  in  its  administration  to  the  principles  and  praotioes  of  Washington, 
Jefferson,  and  their  great  and  good  compatriots  of  the  revolution 

Be»niicea^  That  we  hold,  in  aooordance  with  the  opinions  and  practices  of  all  the  great 
statesmen  of  all  parties,  for  the  first  00  years  of  the  administratloD  of  the  government* 

*  This  gentleman  found  during  the  canvass  that  he  was  Ineligible  for  that  ofBce— not 
having  been  naturalised  14  years,  a  quallfloation  prescribed  by  the  constitution,  and 
he  resigned  his  place  on  the  ticket.  The  convention  subsequently  met  again  and 
substituted  the  name  of  John  Wood  of  Adams,  an  old  whig.  B  8.  Edwards,  at  the 
same  tlme,reoeived  90  votes,  Dr.  Bganl7,  J.  M.  Buggies  10,  Joseph  SelfBger  8,  & M. 
Church  11,  and  fjconard  Swett,  8. 

f  We  have  it  from  undoubted  authority  that  the  candidate  for  auditor  not  only  re- 
fused to  come  into  the  convention  but  cursed  it  for  itt  abolitionism  while  he  accepted 
the  place  upon  ita  ticket. 
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that  under  tbe  oonsUtution  ooiurreM  poeoeagos  tbe  power  to  prohibit  slavery  In  the 
territories ;  and  that  whilst  we  will  maintain  all  constitutional  rlirhts  of  the  south,  we 
also  hold  that  Justice,  humanity,  the  prinoiples  of  freedom  as  expressed  in  our  declare 
ation  of  independence,  and  our  national  constitution  and  the  purity  and  perpetuity 
of  our  govenunent  require  that  that  power  should  be  exerted  to  prevent  the  exten* 
sion  of  slavery  into  territories  heretofore  free. 

BaoHvoit  That  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  compromise  was  unwise,  uniust,  and  Inju- 
rious; an  open  and  anrravated  violation  of  the  plighted  faith  of  the  States,  and  that 
the  attempt  of  the  present  administration  to  force  slavery  Into  Kansas  agaisst  the 
known  wishee  of  the  legal  voters  of  that  territory,  is  an  arbitrary  and  tyrannous  vio- 
lation of  the  rights  of  the  people  to  govern  themselves,  and  that  we  will  strive  by  all 
constitutional  means  to  secure  to  Kansas  and  Nebraska  the  legal  guaranty  against 
slavery  of  which  they  were  deprived  at  the  cost  of  the  violation  of  the  plighted  faith 
of  the  nation. 

Resolved,  That  we  are  devoted  to  the  union  and  will,  to  the  last  extremity,  defend  it 
figainst  the  efforts  now  being  made  by  the  dlsunionists  of  this  administration  to  com- 
pass its  dissolution,  and  that  we  will  support  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  in 
all  Its  provisions,  regarding  It  as  the  sacred  bond  of  our  union,  and  the  only  safeguard 
for  the  preservation  of  the  righta  of  ourselves  and  our  posterity. 

i^MOleed,  That  we  are  in  favor  of  the  Immediate  admission  ox  Kansas  as  a  member 
of  this  confederacy,  under  the  oonstitution  adopted  by  the  people  of  said  territory. 

Retolvedy  That  the  spirit  of  our  institutions  as  well  as  the  constitution  of  our  coun- 
try, guaranties  the  liberty  of  conscience  as  well  as  political  freedom,  and  that  we  will 
proscribe  no  one,  by  iMislation  or  otherwise,  on  acoount  of  religious  opinions,  or  in 
consequence  of  place  of  birth." 

Besolutions  approving  of  the  course  of  Senator  Trumbull,  and 
coudemuing  that  of  Senator  Douglas  were  also  adopted ;  one  by 
Mr.  Weutworth.  in  favor  of  an  economicaJl  admiuistration  of  the 
affairs  of  the  States  and  one  by  O.  H.  Browning,  that  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  convention  be  signed  by  all  the  ojfficers,  and 
published.  The  State  central  committee  appointed  consisted  of 
J.  G.  Conkling  of  Sangamon,  Asabel  Oridley  of  McLean,  B.  C« 
Cook  of  LaSalle,  and  C.  H.  Itay  and  N.  B.  Judd  of  Cook. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  platform  omits  to  demand  the  repeal 
of  the  fugitive  slave  law,  omits  to  assert  the  right  of  trial  by  jury 
for  the  captured  slave,  and  omits  to  claim  the  writ  of  hdbea$  car" 
pus  in  his  behalf ;  nor  is  the  institution  of  slavery  denounced  as 
the  sum  of  all  villainies.  The  Hon.  Owen  Lovejoy,  an  original  ab- 
olitionist, who  had  vainly  endeavored  in  the  legislature,  in  1855, 
to  commit  the  new  part}'  to  a  declaration  against  the  admission 
of  more  slave  States  into  the  Union  and  in  favor  of  the  repeal  of 
the  fugitive  slave  law,  which,  by  tiie  way,  received  a  large  vote  in 
that  body  at  the  time,  now  in  the  convention  strove  to  have  a 
plank  inserted  in  the  platform  which  would  reflect  a  more  ad- 
vanced position  for  the  party,  but  was  defeated*  But  with  a  keen 
insight  into  the  future,  he  observed  that  while  he  wouM  like  to 
have  inoculated  them  with  the  virus  more  thoroughly  at  the  time, 
he  didnt  care  much  ^  for  having  been  exposed  to  the  infection 
they  would  all  take  the  disease  in  the  natural  way,  and  break  out 
all  over  with  it  before  the  campaign  was  ended  anyhow — which 
was  the  case. 

The  personnel  of  the  republican  ticket  thus  made  showed  that 
the  Chicago  IW^ne,  bespeaking  for  advanced  republicanism  a 
subordinate  part-^the  post  of  honor  as  privates  in  the  battle — 
was  taken  at  its  words,  for  not  a  pure  and  simple  republican  re- 
ceived a  place  on  the  ticket.  It  was  a  coalition  which  the  repub- 
licans were  content  to  support  with  the  hope  of  future  reward. 
They  did  not  reckon  without  their  host.  Success,  the  touchstone 
of  all  human  undertakings, attended  them,  and  cemented  all  these 
various  elements  into  one  great  and  homogeneous  party,  leading 
to*  the  most  radical  results.  With  success,  all  the  halting,  tbe  timid 
and  the  doubting  ones, now  perhaps  beholding  the^i-eward  of  office 
in  the  future,  became  immediately  the  most  pronounced  and  un- 
yielding, if  not  radical,  partisans. 
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It  has  been  supposed  that  the  \pliig  and  know-nothing  parties 
•were  wholly  absortled  by  the  republican  party.  Such  is  only  partly 
true.  It  is  true  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State,  perhaps,  but  not 
in  the  central  and  southern  parts.  In  the  latter,  while  the  demo- 
cratic party  contributed  largely  toward  its  ranks,  it  received  back 
a  greater  number  of  whigs.  The  Germans,  wholly  democratic  in 
Madison  and  St.  Glair  counties,  went  over  almost  in  a  body,  but  the 
whigs  of  Sangamon,  Tazewell,  Morgan  and  Adams  largely  joined 
the  democracy,  where  they  are  to  this  day. 

The  repeal  of  the  Missouri  compromise  was  both  a  party  blunder 
and  mistaken  statesmanship.  The  south,  with  a  sectional  institu- 
tion in  its  midst,  ought  to  have  broadly  appreciated  the  great  north 
with  its  giant  steps  toward  empire,  its  teeming  millions,  its  innu- 
merable work-shops,  skilled  laborers  and  vast  industries.  In  the 
face  of  tills,  while  it  had  practical  control  of  the  government,  its  pol- 
icy was  to  excite  into  being  the  party  whose  principles,  however 
they  maybe  said  in  the  abstractto  have  been  national  by  approxi- 
mating to  the  landmarks  of  the  fathers,  were  sectional,  because  it 
opposed  the  spread  of  an  institution  which  was  itself  sectional ;  and 
it  became  national  only  through  the  operation  of  a  war  madly  pre- 
cipitated by  the  south.  The  party  which  ostensibly  sought  only  to 
restrain  the  sectionalism  of  the  south,  has  accomplished  greater 
and  mightier  deeds  than  the  most  ardent  abolitionist  of  25  years 
ago  could  have  dreamed.  And  what  it  has  done  it  has  done  so 
thoroughly  that  it  can  never  be  undone.  It  has  abolished  slavery  ^ 
raised  more  than  5,000,000  of  negroes  to  citizenship,  and  enfran- 
chised them — all  this  by  constitutional  provisions. 

W.  H.  Bissell  was  elected  governor  by  a  plurality  of  4,729  votes 
over  Gol.  Eichaixlson ;  Morris,  K.  N.,  receiving  19,241  votes  for  the 
same  office,  while  Buchanan's  plurality  over  Fremont  was  9,164; 
Filmore,  K.  N.,  receiving  37,451.  The  legislature  was  democratic. 
The  democracy  had  thrown  no  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  opposi- 
tion dividing  upon  Filmore,  but  rather  encouraged  it:  but  the 
main  reason  why  Buchanan  carried  the  State  and  Bichardson  failed 
was  owing  to  the  formei's  want  of  identification  with  the  repeiil  of 
the  Missouri  compromise,  though  he  had  accepted  the  Gincinnati 
platform  and  dilated  upon  the  l^anties  of  popular  sovereignty.  It 
was,  in  spite  of  this,  believed  that  in  his  convictions  and  policy  he 
would  be  apart  from  its  principles,  and  break  faith  with  its  devoted 
friends — an  opinion  which  proved  prophetic  within  the  year  of  his 
installation.  The  Missouri  Democratj  while  it  espoused  republi- 
canism and  supported  Bissell,  by  a  strange  inconsistency,  labored 
even  with  republicans  to  separate  Buchanan  in  the  public  mind 
from  the  outrage  of  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  compromise. 

We  close  this  chapter  by  the  concluding  portion  of  Mr.  Lincoln's 
speech  made  after  the  election  at  the  republican  banquet  in  Chi- 
cago, Dec.  17, 1856  : 

''AH  of  UB  who  did  not  vote  for  Mr.  Buchanan,  taken  together,  are  a 
mc^ority  of  400,000.  But  in  the  late  contest  we  were  divided  between  Fre- 
mont and  Filmore.  Can  we  not  come  together  for  the  future  ?  Let  everv 
one  who  really  believes,  and  1b  resolved,  that  f^ee  society  is  not,  and  shall 
not  be,  a  failufiL  and  who  can  conscientiously  declare  that  in  the  past 
contest  he  has  done  only  what  he  thought  best— let  eveiy  such  an  one 
have  charity  to  believe  that  every  other  one  can  say  as  much.  Thus  let 
by-gones  be  by-gones.  Let  past  differences  as  nothing  be,  and  ^  itn  steady 
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eve  on  the  real  issue,  let  us  re-inaug^rate  the  good  old  'central  ideas'  of 
tne  republic  We  can  do  it.  The  human  heart  is  with  us — God  is  with  us. 
We  shall  again  be  able  not  to  declare  that  *all  States,  as  States,  are  equal,' 
nor  yet  that  *all  citizens,  as  citizens,  are  equal,'  but  to  renew  the  broadf- 
er,  better  declaration, including  both  these  and  much  more*  that  'all  men 
are  created  equaL' " 


Ghafteb  L. 

1857-1861— ADMLKTISTEATION   OF   GOVEENOE  BISSELL. 

lAfe  and  Character  of  the  Oovemar — OroM  Attack  upon  him  in 
the  Legislature  on  Account  of  his  Dueling  Affair-  Turbulence 
of  Party  Strife  and  wa/nt  of  Offieial  Courtesy^  Disgraceful 
Action  in  Orga/nizing  the  Souse — Apportionment  Bills  of  1857-9 
-^The  Canal  Scrip  Fraud— The  McAUister  and  StebUns  JBonds^ 


Aside  from  the  general  excitement  incident  to  our  qnadrennial 
political  campaigns,  that  of  1856,  owing  to  its  sectional  character, 
was  more  than  ordinarily  bitter.  The  contest  for  State  and  local 
offices  in  Illinois,  where  the  new  republican  party  ^^  developed 
unexpected  strength  two  years  before,  wm  unusually  acrimoni- 
ous  and  personal.  Of  the  candidates  for  gOTCmor,  Eichardson 
canvassed  the  State  thoroughly,  but  Bissell,  owing  to  his  physical 
aibnent,  was  unable  to  do  so,  and  made  but  one  speech,  which 
was  to  his  old  neighbors  at  Belleville.  But  his  character  through- 
out the  campaign  was  the  target  of  vindictive  assaults,  some  of 
which  he  felt  himself  impelled  to  deny  as  utterly  untrue.  In  let- 
ters addressed  to  the  Quiucy  Herald  and  Springfield  Register  he  took 
occasion  to  repel  the  charges  that  in  1851,  as  the  paid  attorney  for 
the  capitalists  who  sought  the  incorporation  of  the  Illinois  Central 
Eailroad,  he  had  been  authorized  to  offer  10  per  cent,  of  the 
gross  earnings  of  the  road  for  the  charter,  or  that  he  had  from 
his  knowledge  of  public  men  in  the  legislature,  labored  as  a  lob- 
bj^ist  with  Mr.  Eantoul  to  obtain  the  reduction  to  7  per  cent,  to 
the  lasting  detriment  of  the  treasury  of  the  State. 

Upon  Eichardson  was  concentrated  and  poured  out  all  the  pent 
up  rage  of  the  opposition.  He,  it  was  urged,  as  a  northern  man. 
next  to  Douglas,  had  advocated  in  congress  with  determined 
zeal,  persistence  and  effectiveness  the  disturbance  of  the  Missouri 
compromise,  and  was  joint  author  in  opening  the  Pandora's  box 
to  precipitate  the  evils  of  slavery  agitation  upon  the  entire  coun- 
try, and  a  border  war  upon  the  ill-fated  territory  of  Kansas,  to 
crush  out  her  freedom  for  the  purpose  of  enlarging  the  area  of 
human  bondage.  These  impassioned  appeals  told  with  effect 
upon  the  people — Bissell  was  elected  by  a  plurality  of  4,729  votes 
over  Eichardson.  The  legislature,  nearly  balanced,  was  politi- 
cally opposed  to  the  governor  ele<;t.  The  senate  Btood,  13  demo- 
crats, 11  republicans  and  1  American  (K.  N.);  house,  37  demo- 
crats, 31  republicans  and  6  Americans,  besides  a  contested  election 
case  from  Peoria,  which  was  the  occasion  of  a  fierce  partisan 
struggle,  as  we  shall  see. 
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William  H.  Bissell  was  bom  April  25, 1811,  in  the  State  of 
New  York,  near  Painted  Poet,  Tates  connt^.  His  parents  were 
obscure,  honest,  God-fearing  people,  who  reared  their  children  un- 
der the  daily  example  of  industry  and  foigality,  as  is  the  wont  of 
that  class  of  eastern  society.  Toung  Bissell  received  a  respecta- 
ble but  not  thorough  academical  education.  By  application  he 
acquired  a  knowledge  of  medicine,  and  in  his  early  manhood  came 
west  and  located  in  Monroe  county,  Illinois,  where  he  engaged  in 
the  practice  of  that  profession.  But  he  was  not  enamor^  of  his 
calling:  he  was  swayed  by  a  broader  ambition,  and  the  mysteries 
of  the  healing  art  and  its  arduous  duties  possessed  no  charms  for 
him.  In  a  few  years  he  discovered  his  choice  of  a  profession  to 
be  a  mistake ;  and  when  he  approached  the  age  of  30  sought  to 
begin  anew.  Dr.  Bissell,  no  doubt  unexpectedly  to  himseU*,  dis- 
covered a  singular  facility  and  charm  of  speech,  the  exercise  of 
which  acquired  him  ready  local  notoriety.  It  soon  came  to  be  un- 
derstood that  he  desired  to  abandon  his  profession  and  take  up 
that  of  the  law.  During  terms  of  court  he  would  spend  his  time 
at  the  county  seat  among  the  members  of  the  bar,  who  extended 
to  him  a  ready  welcome. 

It  was  not  strange  that  he  should  drift  into  public  life.  In  1840 
he  was  elected  as  a  democrat  to  the  legislature  from  Monroe 
county  and  made  an'  e£Qcient  member.  On  his  return  home  he 
qualified  himself  for  admission  to  the  bar  and  speedily  rose  to 
front  rank  as  an  advocate.  His  powers  of  oratory  were  captivat- 
ing: with  a  pure  diction,  charming  and  inimitable  gestures, 
clearness  of  statement,  and  a  remarkable  vein  of  sly  humor,  his 
efforts  before  a  jury  told  with  aJmost  irresistible  effect.  He  was 
chosen  by  the  legislature  prosecuting  attorney  for  the  circuit  in 
which  he  lived,  in  which  position  he  fully  discharged  his  duty  to 
the  State,  gained  the  esteem  of  the  bar,  and  seldom  failed  to  con- 
vict the  offender  of  law.  In  stature  he  was  somewhat  tall  an<l 
slender,  and  with  a  straight,  military  bearing  presented  a  distin- 
guished appearance.  His  complexion  was  dark,  his  head  well 
poised,  though  not  large,  his  address  pleasant  and  manner  wivh^ 
ning.  He  was  exemplary  in  habits,  a  devoted  husband,  and  kJwcl 
and  indulgent  parent.  He  was  twice  married,  the  first  t\»»  to» 
Miss  James,  of  Monroe  county,  by  whom  he  had  2  childr^^  bothi 
daughters,  now  living  in  Belleville.  She  died  soon  sfyAf  1840.. 
His  second  wife  was  a  daughter  of  Elias  K.  Kane»  fovuu^rly 
United  States  senator  from  this  State.  She  survived  him*  but  a 
short  time,  and  died  without  issue.* 

When  war  was  declared  with  Mexico,  in  1846,  he  enlistedi  aiidl 
was  elected  colonel  of  his  regiment,  over  Hon.  Don«  Morrison,,  by 
an  almost  unanimous  vote--807  to  6.  For  his  opportunities  he* 
evinced  a  high  order  of  military  talent.  On  the  bloody  field  of 
Baena  Vista  he  acquitted  himself  with  intrepid  and  distinguished 
ability,  contributing  with  his  regiment,  the  2d  Illinois,  in  no  small 
degree  toward  saving  the  wavering  fortunes  of  our  arms  during 
that  long  and  fiercely  contested  battle. 

After  his  return  home,  at  the  close  of  the  war,  he  was  elected 
to  congress,  his  opponents  being  the  Hons.  P.B.  Fouke  and  Joseph 
Gillespie.  He  served  two  terms  in  congress.  He  was  an  ardent 
politician.    During  the  great  contest  of  1850  he  voted  in  favor  of 

*Letter  from  tbe  Hon.  Joseph  GUltepJe. 
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the  acljastment  measures,  holding  the  following  language  on  the 
doctrine  of  non-intervention :  ^^It  is  a  principle,  sir,  ai>oiL  which  I 
have  always  stood,  and  from  which  I  have  no  idea  of  departing, 
a  principle  maintained  and  cherished  by  my  constituents,  and  one 
which  they  will  be  slow  to  surrender."  But  in  1854,  when  the 
same  principle  was  sought  to  be  applied  to  the  organization  of 
the  territories  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska,  involving  a  repeal  of  the 
Missouri  compromise,  he  opposed  that  unnecessary  assault  upon 
the  domain  which  for  30  years  had  been  consecrated  to  freedom, 
and  upon  its  consummation  became  identified  with  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  republican  party. 

On  account  of  exposure  in  the  army,  the  remote  cause  of  a  ner- 
vous form  of  disease  gained  entrance  to  his  system,  and  event- 
ually developed  paraphlegia,  affecting  his  lower  extremities,  which, 
while  it  left  his  body  in  comparative  health,  deprived  him  of  loco- 
motion, other  than  by  the  aid  of  crutches.  While  he  was  generally 
hopeful  of  ultimate  recovery,  this  mysterious  disease  pursued  him 
without  once  relaxing  its  stealthy  hold  to  the  close  of  his  life,  on 
the  18th  of  March,  1860,  over  9  months  before  the  expiration  of 
his  gubernatorial  term,  at  the  early  age  of  48  years.  He  died  in 
the  faith  of  the  Bora  an  Catholic  church,  of  which  he  bad  been 
a  member  since  1854.  When  it  is  remembered  that  William  H. 
Bissell,  in  the  short  period  of  16  years,  without  early  educational 
advantages,  abandoned  at  the  mature  age  of  30  years  one  profes- 
sion by  casting  aside  his  pharmacopia,  his  vade  mecum  and  arma- 
mentum  chirugicum — quitting  the  dull  and  laborious  routine  of  a 
country  doctor,  and  resolutely  turning  his  attention  to  the  profes- 
sion of  the  law,  as  aftbrding  him  a  wider  field  for  his  active  im- 
agination and  aspiring  ambition ;  attained  speedily  at  the  latter 
eminence  as  an  irresistible  advocate ;  distinguished  himself  as  a 
soldier ;  as  an  accomplished  orator  took  front  rank  in  the  halls  of 
the  national  legislature ;  and  as  the  standard  bearer  of  a  new 
party  marching  toward  national  freedom,  was  elevated  to  the  first 
position  of  his  State  by  the  partiality  of  a  grateful  and  confiding 
people,  his  life  may  be  considered  a  brilliant  success.*  Tet,  in 
the  annals  of  this  State,  as  wUl  be  seen,  no  public  man  was  ever 
subjected  to  contumely  so  gross^  abuse  more  harrowing,  or  pur- 
sued with  malice  more  vindictive ;  and  that  these  cruelties  caused 
him  many  a  heart-pang,  casting  a  shadow  over  his  exalted  posi- 
tion, or  embittered  his  closing  days,  is  not  a  foreign  inference. 

It  was  during  his  first  congressional  term,  before  he  was  stricken 
with  paralysis,  that  his  high  sense  of  gallantly  was  deeply  wounded 
by  an  effort  oil  the  part  of  the  southern  chivalry,'through  Mr.  Sed- 
don,  of  Virginia,  to  depreciate  the  valor  of  northern  troops  at  Bu- 
eua  Vista,  while  the  victory  upon  that  field — '^snatched  from  tlie 
jaws  of  defeat" — was  attributed  solely  to  southern  troops,  and  par- 
ticularly claimed  for  the  Mississippi  Bifies,  a  regiment  commanded 
by  Jefferson  Davis,  the  late  rebel  chief.  The  discussions  in  con- 
gress, growing  out  of  the  acquisition  of  territory,  of  a  character  to 
bode  dissolution  to  the  Union  for  a  time,  were  attended  b^-  unu- 
sual explosions  of  turbulent  passions.  Personal  insults  and  mena- 
ces to  northern  members,  with  a  view  to  their  intimidation,  were 
frequent  These  insults  and  the  braggadocio  of  swaggering  dis- 
nnionists  to  overawe  the  north,  which  were  submitted  to  in  many 

*Gov.  Palmei^Bfuneial  oration,  May,  186L        • 
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iDBtances  with  a  meekness  to  cause  one  even  now  to  blush  with  in- 
dignation, BisselPs  ardent  nature  could  not  brook,  and  the  vile 
Blander  of  Seddon  was  repelled  in  a  speech  replete  with  facts, 
stinging  rebuke  and  moving  eloquence,  which  acquired  for  him 
nationtd  fame,  and  .was  a  source  of  pride  to  his  section  and  State. 
Such  bold  utterances  in  such  accomplished  oratory  was  more  than 
the  vaunting  chivalry  could  bear.  He  was  challenged  by  Jefiferson 
Davis  to  mortal  combat.  Bissell  had  indulged  in  honorable  de- 
bate, warm,  it  is  true,  but  in  terms  decorous  withal„and  in  man- 
ner courteous,  yet  his  life  was  sought.  It  was  explicable  onl^  on 
the  ground  that  the  challenge  was  addressed  to  the  entire  north. 
It  could  not  change  or  vary  the  fact  of  history  connected  with  the 
battle  of  Buena  Vista.  But  when  Bissell  coolly  accepted  the  chal- 
lenge, without  unseemly  parade,  evincing  not  only  his  individual 
intrepidity  but  an  earnest  of  a  deliberate  intention  to  fight,  which 
won  him  the  admiration  and  gratitude  of  the  country,  the  matter 
was  accommodated. 

But  the  constitution  of  Illinois,  besides  the  regular  oath  of  of&ce 
prescribed  the  following  in  addition : 

*'I  do  solemnly  swear  that  I  have  not  fought  a  duel,  nor  sent  or  accepted 
a  challenge  to  fight  a  duel,  the  probable  issue  of  which  might  have  been 
the  death  of  either  party,  nor  been  a  second  to  either  party,  nor  in  any 
manner  aided  or  assisted  in  such  duel,  nor  been  knowingly  the  bearer  of 
such  challenge  or  aceptance,  since  the  adoption  of  the  constitution ;  and 


that  I  will  not  be  so  engaged  or  concerned,  directly  or  indirectly,  in  or 

during  my  continuance  in  office :  so  help  me  Qod.'' 


about  such  duel 


The  democracy,  which  had  indulged  confident  expectations  of 
success  in  the  election  of  1856  to  the  very  last,  when  they  found 
the  scepter  of  power,  so  long  wielded  by  them  in  Ulinois,  pass 
from  their  grasp,  their  chagrin  and  mortification  knew  no  bounds. 
During  the  canvass  their  press  and  stump  orators  had  not  been 
silent  on  Bissell's  disability  on  a<ccount  of  this  affair  with  Jefi*. 
Davis,  and  after  the  election,  the  pressure  and  onslaught  in  this 
direction  was  furious  and  unintermittent.  The  disease-smitten 
man  was  pursued  with  a  bitterness  and  ghoul-like  spirit  painful  to 
read,  using  the  circumstance  of  accepting  the  challenge,  erst  a 
source  of  such  pride  to  every  citizen,  a«  a  means  now  to  prostrate 
him.  Their  press  teemed  with  comments  upon  the  deliberate  in- 
tention of  so  distinguished,  exalted  and  honorable  a  personage  as 
the  governor  of-  this  great  State  committing  the  dark  and  fearful 
crime  of  perjury. 

But  these  assaults,  that  they  should  have  no  deterring  efi^'ect 
upon  their  object,  were  met  by  the  republican  press,  politicians 
and  orators,  at  meetings  and  banquets  celebrating  the  great  vic- 
tory', in  various  parts  of  the  State,  by  every  known  art  of  encour- 
agement, legal  sophist!^',  and  assurances  that  the  governor  elect 
could  and  would  without  hesitation,  take  the  oath  of  office  pre- 
scribed by  the  constitution.  It  would  not  do  to  lose  the  fruits  of 
a  great  victory  on  account  of  a  paltry  oath  of  office.  The  consti- 
tution, it  was  exclaimed,  by  the  simplest  rules  of  law  could  not 
and  did  not  have  any  extra-tefritorial  jurisdiction,  wherefore  he 
could  not  perpetrate  an  infraction  of  it  where  it  did  not  extepd — 
he  was  a  rectus  in  euria  in  this  respect.  Bissell  himself  published 
a  letter  in  the  Alton  Courier,  in  which  he  went  over  the  whole  legal 
grounds  applicable  to  the  question,  resting  upon  the  fact  that  he 
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was  beyond  the  legal  jurisdiction  of  the  constitation  of  Illinois. 
He  furthermore  regarded  the  objections  so  vehemently  urged  as  a 
political  persecution  of  himself,  the  result  of  m<»rtiflcation  conse- 
quent upon  democratic  defeat,  and  announced  his  determination 
to  take  the  required  o^th.  In  this  he  was  applauded  by  his  party, 
declaring  that  he  was  right,  that  the  people  looked  to  and  relied 
ui)on  him,  that  his  incorruptible  integrity  was  above  reproach, 
and  that  he  would  take  no  step  or  do  aught  which  his  conscience 
could  not  folly  justify. 

He  further,  it  seems,  took  counsel  from  and  fortified  himself 
with  the  opinions  of  the  best  legal  talent  of  the  State  among  his 
politica]  friends.  At  the  time  of  Bissell's  election  as  governor  he 
had  been  an  invalid  exceeding  three  years,  his  paralysis  rendering 
him  for  much  of  the  time  physically  helpless^  and  it  is  not  in  ac- 
cordance with  physiological .  law  that  the  mind  connected  with 
such  a  body  should  maintain  its  wonted  vigor,  strengh  of  purpose 
or  independence  of  will  the  same  as  if  the  system  was  unimpaired ; 
and  though  he  himself  wrote  at  the  time  of  the  meeting  of  the 
Bloomington  convention  that  his  intellect  knew  no  abatement  of 
its  vigor  and  strength,  ^^  it  was  manifest  to  his  iriends  that  his  ac- 
tive career  was  ended."*  A  man  smitten  with  incurable  disease 
leans  upon  the  support  of  his  friends,  and  is  tiien  more  than  ordi- 
narily influenced  by  them.  Did  tiiey  not,  therefore,  assume  a 
culpable  responsibility  in  putting  him  forward  for  this  place,  and 
after  election  further  impel  a  step  which  exposed  him  to  the  en- 
venomed shafts  of  an  implacable  political  enemy,  if  not  fraught 
with  serious  consequences  to  the  peace  of  his  conscienoef  Demo- 
crats derisively  avowed  that  his  moral  constitution  was  not  spared 
by  the  blow  which  prostrated  his  nervous  system. 

In  January,  1857,  Gk>vemor-elect  Bissell  and  family  arrived  by 
the  Chicago  and  Alton  railroad  at  the  seat  of  government.  Gov- 
ernor Matteson  met  them  with  his  carriage  at  the  depot,  and  con- 
ducted them  to  the  elegant  mansion  to  which  they  had  beto  in- 
vited by  the  flattering  partiahty  of  the  people  of  this  great  State. 
On  the  13th  inst.,  at  2  p.  m.,  the  two  houses  of  the  general  assem- 
bly^  which  had  been  in  session  since  the  5th  inst.,  preceded  by 
their  respective  officers  and  escorted  by  Capt.  Hopkins'  artillery 
and  a  large  concourse  of  citizens,  proceeded  to  the  executive  man- 
sion in  pursuance  of  a  joint  resolution  to  witness  the  installation 
of  the  governor-elect.  The  oath  of  office  having  been  taken,  and 
the  ceremonies  and  congratulations  over,  the  two  houses  returned 
to  the  hall  of  the  house  of  representatives,  the  lobby  and  gallery 
of  which  were  crowded.  lieutenant-Govemor-elect  Wo^  was 
then  sworn  in  by  Chief  Justice  Scates,  and  the  inaugural  message 
of  Governor  Bissell  received  and  read  to  the  two  houses,  after 
which  the  senate  retired  to  their  chamber,  where  Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor Wood  delivered  a  neat  and  appropriate  address. 

Governor  Bissell's  inaugural  message  was  short  and  a  veiy  or- 
dinary document,  noticeable  only  in  that  it  stepped  out  of  the 
usual  course  in  ^^  distinguishing"  the  incorporators  of  the  Dlinois 
Central  railroad  company,  ^^  that  our  people  in  future  may  never 
forget  to  whom  they  are  mostiy  indebted  for  the  great  work  of 
that  road."  For  the  handsome  grant  of  land  that  those  gentie- 
men  got  from  the  State,  nK>re  than  enough  to  build  and  fully 

*  Palmer*!  funeral  oration,  May,  1871. 
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equip  that  road,  one  would  suppose  that  the  people  did  not  owe 
them  much  either  in  debt  or  gratitude.  But  the  portion  of  this 
message  particularly  offending  to  the  democratic  mtyority  was  a 
cursory  view  and  discussion  of  the  all  absorbing  slavery  question 
as  connected  with  Kansas.  Now  in  this  there  was  perhaps  noth- 
ing unusual,  but  the  out-going  governor,  Mattesoii,  in  his  com- 
plete and  admirable  valedictory  message,  then  a  week  old,  had 
studiously  avoided  the  subject  of  |K>litics  in  any  phase  whatever, 
and  had  invoked  harmony  in  council  with  his  distinguished  suc- 
cessor. This,  then,  was  itte  fire-brand  for  an  explosion,  doubtless 
but  too  gladly  received,  and  a  most  extraordinckry  debate,  both 
as  to  character  and  duration,  sprung  up. 

In  the  house,  Mr.  L  N.  Aiiiold,  upon  the  conclusion  of  the 
reading  of  the  message,  made  a  motion  to  have  the  usual  number 
of  20,(KK)  copiies  printed.  This  was  the  signal  for  attack.  Mr. 
Logan  (now  senator  in  congress),  moved  to  amend  by  inserting 
10,000,  and  followed  up  his  motion  by  a  speech  of  two  days  dura- 
tion, which  in  severity  of  language  excels  perhaps  anything  that 
'that  gentleman  has  ever  uttered.  It  shocked  the  better  sense  of 
all  considerate  men  not  wholly  devoured  by  partisan  malignity, 
and  must  have  deeply  wounded  the  sensitive  feelings  of  BisselPs 
high  strung  nature  rendered  more  acute  by  a  long  entailed,  en- 
feebling nervous  disorder.  To  many  democrats  the  speech  was  no 
suprise.  Due  preparation,  participated  in  by  some  of  the  party 
leaders,  had  early  been  made.  Material  for  evidence  to  cover  the 
entire  ground  had  been  carefully  collected,  and  an  orator  to  exe- 
cute the  unfeeling  task  selecteid  with  skillful  penetration.  In 
August  preceding,  Col.  Bichardson  had  written  to  Jefterson  Da\ig 
for  a  copy  of  the  corresx>ondence  between  the  latter  and  Col.  Bis- 
sel,  connected  with  their  dueling  affair.  In  the  published  corres- 
pondence the  challenge  and  its  acceptance,  or  the  memorandum 
of  final  settlement  had  never  appeared.  Davis  had  to  write  to 
California  to  Mr.  Inge  for  it,  and  it  had  now  arrived  to  be  used  to 
convict  Bissel  of  perjury.  Major  Harris  had  written  from  Wash- 
ington, stating  he  knew  Bissell  had  accepted  a  challenge  from 
Davia,  for  he  had  copied  it.  The  Hon  P.  B.  Fouke,  who  was 
present  in  Springfield,  furnished  a  written  statement  that  Bissell 
in  the  canvass  against  him  1852,  for  congress,  had  urged  his  ac- 
ceptance of  this  challenge  in  his  own  favor,  because  he  was  ineli- 
gible to  any  State  office  on  account  of  the  constitutional  oath  of 
office.  Col.  John  Crain  said  he  had  heard  Bissell  state  the  same 
in  a  speech  at  Nashville  in  1851.  The  Hon.  W.  E.  Morrison  wrote 
that  Bissell  during  the  late  canvass  for  governor,  had  said  in  his 
hearing,  that  he  did  accept  the  challenge  from  Jeff  Davis,  &c.;all 
these  letters  are  paraded  in  the  speech  of  Logan,  Jan.  13-14, 1857. 

Thus  fortified,  Logan  exclaimed :  ^<  K  corruption  enters  into 
high  places,  it  is  my  duty  as  a  faithful  public  servant,  to  drag  it 
from  its  polluted  den  and  expose  it«  hideous  deformity  to  public 
criticism  and  contempt."  He  would  ^^demonstrate  to  the  world 
a  degree  of  moral  turpitude  without  parallel  in  the  history  of  the 
St<ate.  Ko  governor  of  Illinois  has  ever  sought  retirement  to 
take  the  oath  of  office" — ^the  oath  was  taken  at  the  executive  man- 
sion, as  we  have  seen.  "  We  might  infer  from  this,  that  a  guilty 
and  bleeding  conscience  had  sought  seclusion  rather  than  stand 
erect  upon  this  fioor  and  pass  the  fiery  ordeal.    The  secluded 
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and  anusal  place  at  which  it  was  taken  may  afford  grounds  for  an 
inference  as  to  the  working  of  a  mind  goaded  to  desperation  by 
a  weighty  conviction  of  moral  turpitude."  That  the  executive 
had  said  '^  he  must  commit  peijury  to  hold  the  office  of  governor: 
and  then  hear  of  his  taking  the  very  oath  which  he  said  woula 
amount  to  perjury;  I  am  lost  in  amazement — standing  before 
the  people  with  falsehood  upon  his  lips,  and  averring  his  own 
guilt  of  a  reckless  disregard  of  all  that  can  inspire  confidence  in 
man :  *  *  the  moral  sense  of  a  million  and  a  half  of  the 
people  has  been  shocked  by  that  fearful  oath.  Truth,  sir,  has 
been  crushed  to  earth.  The  high  standard  of  moral  rectitnde  has 
been  broken.  The  votaries  of  virtue  and  honesty  have  been  van- 
quished, and  one  universal  wail,  from  Chicago  to  Cairo,  has  been 
heard  in  consequence  of  the  prostration  of  tiie  executive  chair  by 
the  hands  of  a  man  whose  lips  are  quivering  with  falsehood.  * 
The  constitution  of  my  beloved  State  lies  prostrate  in  the  dust — 
bleeding  and  mangled.  •  •  I  warn  young  men  and  old 
against  the  example  set.  I  pray  Gkxi  that  we  may  never  again 
witness  such  an  occasion^  Virtue  and  Truth  bereft  of  all  their 
charms,  while  the  hideous  and  hateful  gods  of  vice  hold  dominion 
over  the  people."  Such  are  only  a  few  salient  extracts  from  this 
long  speech.t 

The  array  of  able  names,  both  democrat  and  republican,  as 
members  of  the  house  at  this  session,  is  excellent.  Much  party 
feeling  had  been  already  elicited,  as  we  shall  see,  in  the  first  efforts 
to  organize  the  house,  and  the  debates  incident  to  this  question, 
nominally  upon  the  printing  of  the  governor's  message,  were  not 
only  generally  participated  in  but  were  protracted,  exciting  and 
exceedingly  acrimonious.  We  cannot  do  more  Uian  to  state  that 
the  position  of  the  friends  of  the  governor,  in  defense  of  him,  was 
generally  the  same  as  has  already  been  indicated — ^that  the  locus 
delicti  was  the  District  of  Columbia ;  that  he  had  offended  no  law 
of  Illinois,  either  statutory  or  organic,  for  neither  could  have  legal 
jurisdiction  beyond  the  State;  wherefore  his  excellency  might 
safely  and  truly  swear  that  he  had  not  accepted  a  challenge  to 
fight  a  duel  since  the  adoption  of  the  constitution.  And  Mr.  De- 
nio,  in  the  debate,  asserted  that  Davis  ^'  to  this  day  declares  to 
Gov  Bissell,  through  Senator  Trumbull,  that  he  did  not  consider 
the  notes  exchanged  between  them  equivalent  to  a  challenge." 
Bnt  the  docnmentary  evidence  shows  this  to  be  untenable.* 

The  locus  delictij  which  the  governor  and  his  friends  set  up  and 
used  as  a  defense,  was  not  in  question.  That  the  offense  commit- 
ted in  the  District  of  Columbia  was  defined  as  an  off^rase  by  our 
statutes  is  true,  but  that  it  was  not  punishable  here  is  equally 
true.  It  was  circumstances  and  evasions  of  that  character,  how- 
ever, that  the  constitutional  oalii  sought  to  compass  and  prevent. 
The  intent  of  the  law  may  be  gathered  from  the  circumstances  of 
its  passage.  To  mark  the  popular  abhorence  of  the  duello,  and  to 
impose  upon  its  votaries  the  disability  of  holding  office  in  spite  of 
their  constant  evasions  of  its  punishments  by  going  beyond  the 
confines  of  the  State,  was  the  aim  of  its  framers,  and  it  has  failed 
of  efficacy  in  only  two  instances.  The  offense  now  and  here  was 
not  in  accepting  a  challenge  in  Washington,  but  in  swearing  at 
this  time,  in  Illinois,  that  he  had  not.    The  reasoning  in  the  one 

•  Sm  ni.  State  Bdfflster,  Feb.  1867. 
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case  does  not  appear  to  fit  the  other.  Was  Bissell  then  only  a  de- 
facto  governor  ! 

The  courtesy  of  printing  the  nsnal  number  of  copies  of  the 
message  was  denied.  Attacks  on  the  private  character  of  his  ex- 
cellency continued  throughout  the  session.  Ko  annoyance  or  em- 
barrassment that  could  be  intiicted  was  spared  him.  In  the  pas- 
sage of  the  bill  establishing  the  northern  or  Joliet  penitentiary, 
recommended  in  his  message,  his  customary  privileges  as  a  co-or- 
dinate branch  of  the  law-making  power  were  encroached  upon, 
and  the  appointment  of  the  commissioners  taken  irom  him.  The 
dignity  of  official  x>osition,  and  the  courtesies  and  amenities  inci- 
dent thereto,  were,  to  a  great  extent,  sunk  out  of  view. 

In  the  senate,  wiiich  contained  a  democratic  miy ority  of  one,  no 
discourtesy  was  shown  to  the  governor  by  a  refusal  to  order  the 
printing  of  the  usual  number  of  copies  of  his  message.  In  that 
chamber,  besides,  general  harmony  and  good  feeling  prevailed 
throughout  the  session,  and  business  moved  along  with  acceptable 
dispatch.  Lieutenant-Governor  Wood,  a  gentleman  of  fine,  com- 
manding personal  appearance,  presided  in  an  impartial  manner, 
and  his  conciliatory  deportment,  meting  out  to  all  the  senators 
the  same  courtesy,  was  received  and  met  in  return  by  a  like  mark 
of  respect  and  cordiality. 

The  house,  notwithstanding  its  many  able  and  talented  members, 
was  the  theatre  of  much  turbulence  and  partisan  strife  through- 
out the  session.  It  was  said  to  have  opened  as  a  mob  and  closed 
in  a  rout.  In  political  complexion  it  stood,  democrats  38,  republi- 
cans 31,  and  Americans  6.  There  were,  however,  two  contestants 
to  this  democratic  majority,  and  in  the  Peoria  case  of  Eastman, 
republican,  against  Shellabarger,  democrat,  it  would  seem  that 
Eastman  was  justly  entitled  to  the  seat.  A  few  votes  cast  for  O. 
L.  instead  of  G.  M.  Eastman  had  been  thrown  out,  and  the  certifi- 
cate awarded  to  Shellabarger,  whereas  had  they  been  counted  the 
former  would  have  had  the  majority. 

In  the  first  effort  to  eftect  a  temporary  organization  of  the  house 
was  enacted  one  of  those  unseemly  squabbles,  which,  while  they 
are  not  unfrequent  in  this  free  country,  are  nevertheless  a  dis« 
grace  to  any  deliberative  body.  The  repubUcans  were  primarily 
in  fault.  By  uniting  the  6  Americans  with  their  31  members  they 
had  planned  to  secure  the  organization  of  the  house  in  accordance 
with  the  usages  of  the  lower  house  of  congress  and  the  British  par- 
liament. For  this  purpose  Mr.  Bridges,  clerk  of  the  house  for  the 
preceding  general  assembly,  a  republican,  was  on  hand  to  call  the 
house  to  order  and  temporarily  organize  it ;  to  act  as  temporary 
speaker,  and  in  that  capacity  exclude  all  contestants  from  voting, 
which  would  leave  the  republicans  in  a  majority,  and  throw  its 
permanent  organization  into  their  hands.  But  the  democrats  were 
on  the  alert,  and  the  trick  was  suspected.  The  moment  the  old 
clerk  essayed  to  call  the  house  to  order,  F.  D.  Preston  nominated 
John  Dougherty  for  speaker  pro  tern.  A  scene  of  unparalleled 
confusion  and  uproar,  mixed  with  personal  menace,  now  ensued, 
Preston,  in  stentorian  tones  and  with  much  firmness,  putting 
Dougherty's  nomination  to  vote  and  declaring  it  carried,  and 
Bridges,  persistent  in  his  right  to  organize  the  house,  calling  the 
roll  for  this  purpose,  and  many  members  answering  in  recognition 
of  his  right*    Mr.  Latshaw  was  declared  secretary  j^o  tern,  in  the 
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same  manner  that  Dongberty  had  been  chosen  speaker,  and  he 
also  was  calling  the  roll  of  members.  Above  the  din  a  motion  was 
now  made  for  the  sergeant-at-arms  to  eject  the  old  clerk,  Bridges. 
Amid  the  great  uproar  it  was  declared  carried,  and  at  once  exe- 
cuted with  a  rush,  by  his  forcible  removal,  in  which  quite  a  num- 
ber of  the  honorable  gentlemen  volunteered  their  assistance.  The 
greatest  confusion  prevailed,  muscle  was  triumphant  and  order 
was  restored.  The  victory  was  with  the  democrats ;  Shellabarger, 
one  of  the  Peoria  contestants,  was  retained  in  his  seat,  which  gave 
them  a  clear  working  majority  and  the  organization  of  the  house. 
As  there  were  many  able  members  in  the  house,  this  Peoria  con- 
tested election  case,  as  well  as  the  question  of  printing  the  gover- 
nor's message,  elicited  their  full  power  of  debate,  and  many  fine 
and  eloquent  speeches  from  both  sides  were  made  during  the  ses- 
sion. 

Early  in  the  session  an  apportionment  bill,  based  upon  tiie 
State  census  of  1855,  was  introduced  into  the  house  by  the  repub- 
licans. The  population  of  Illinois,  iu  1850,  was  851,470,  and  in 
1855,  1,300,251— an  increase  of  447,781— about  50  per  cent,  or 
one-third  her  entire  x>opulation  in  5  years.  This  gain  was  two- 
thirds  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  State,  the  main  republican 
strongholds.  The  bill  was  therefore  at  once  spumed  by  the  dem* 
ocratg^  who  offered  a  substitute  which  was  provocative  of  the 
most  stubborn  parliamentary  resistance  at  every  step  by  the  re- 
publicans. Such  measures  are  nearly  always  passed  iu  the  interests 
of  the  dominant  party.  Both  bills  sought  to  secure  ascendency 
in  the  next  legislature,  when  a  United  States  senator  was  to  be 
elected  to  Douglas'  place. 

The  constitution  required  districts  to  be  composed  of  contigu- 
ous territory,  bounded  by  county  lines.  The  substitue  was 
claimed  to  be  unconstitutional,  in  fact  a  perfect  libel  on  the  theory 
of  equal  representation,  iu  that  it  ^^gerrymandered"  the  State  into 
all  sorts  of  deformity,  the  mere  cornering  of  counties  in  many  in- 
stances being  deemed  a  sufficient  contiguity  of  territory  for  the 
formation  of  districts ;  in  one  district  3  votes  were  made  equal  to 
4  in  another;  in  another  5  were  made  to  equal  more  than  9  in  still 
another;  and  that  in  a  certain  contingency  one  county  would 
be  without  representation  at  all.  With  much  show  of  rea- 
son, doubtless,  ^e  opposition  regarded  the  substitute  as  a  most 
villainous  piece  of  party  legislation,  and  they  exhausted  every 
parliamentary  effort  and  device  to  defeat  it,  but  failed.  The  bill 
was  passed  toward  the  heel  of  the  session.  It  now  went  to  the 
governor  for  his  signature.  That  functionary,  it  was  confidently 
expected,  would  veto  it ;  the  surprise,  therefore,  was  simply  as- 
tounding when  his  secretary,  on  the  last  day  of  the  session,  with 
other  bills  reported  his  approval  of  it  to  the  house. 

And  now  everything  was  bustle,  there  was  hurrying  to  and  fro. 
His  excellency  was  confronted  by  disappointed  but  determined 
political  friends,  and  within  an  hour  he  sought  to  recall  his  mes- 
sage of  approval,  alleging  it -to  have  been  made  by  mistake.  Some 
republicans  openly  boasted  that  they  had  compelled  therecall  and 
the  veto.  Aii  informal  note  explanatory  of  the  circumstances 
was  sent  to  the  house,  followed  afterwards  by  his  veto  and  return 
of  the  bill.  The  chagrin  and  mortification  was  now  changed  from 
the  republican  to  the  democratic  side.    The  house,  where  it  origi- 
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nated,  refused  to  receive  back  the  bill,  or  allow  the  veto  message 
to  be  read  or  entered  upou  the  journal,  as  the  constitution  re- 
quired, and  both  were  taken  to  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State, 
and  there  filed*  It  was  held  that  after  the  governor  had  an- 
nounced his  approval  of  the  bill  it  became  a  law,  and  passed  for- 
ever beyond  his  control,  and  the  only  way  to  reach  it  would  be 
by  rep^. 

The  republican  members  signed  a  protest,  which  was  spread 
upon  the  minutes,  as  was  tiie  undoubted  right  of  any  two  or 
more.  But  now  that  party  feeling  was  thoroughly  aroused,  the 
protest  was  not  alio  wed  to  stand*  On  motion,  it  was  expunged 
from  the  joumaL  This  conduct,  both  with  reference  to  the  rejec- 
tion of  the  veto  message  and  the  expunging  of  the  protest,  was 
contrary  to  the  constitution,  revolutionary  and  most  reprehensi- 
ble. With  these  partisan  acts,  and  amidst  the  greatest  uproan 
without  indulging  the  ordinary  courtesy  of  passing  a  resolution  of 
thanks  to  the  speaker,  the  hour  of  the  Hne  die  adjournment  hav- 
ing been  postponed  by  stopping  the  clock,  this  deliberative  body 
finally,  late  in  the  night,  adjourned  in  a  rout. 

Some  democrats  having  confidence  in  the  legality  of  the  point 
upon  which  the  house  acted,  that  the  governor  could  not  recall 
his  approval,  the  act  was  by  mandamus  carried  up  to  the  su- 
preme court  to  test  its  validity.  But  the  opinion  of  that  tribunal 
was  adverse.  The  constitutionality  of  the  objectionable  provi- 
sions of  the  bill  were  not  passed  upon,  but  whether  the  forms  of 
legislation  which  it  followed  rendered  it  valid  or  not.  Judge 
Gaton,  delivering  the  opinion  of  the  court,  held  that  while  a 
bill  is  in  the  possession  and  control  of  the  executive,  within  the  pe- 
riod limited  by  the  constitution,  it  has  not  the  force  of  law,  and 
he  may  exercise  a  veto  power,  and  so  return  to  the  house  where  it 
originated,  with  his  name  erased,  notwithstanding  he  had  once 
announced  his  approval  of  it. 

Apportianment  Bill  of  1859. — Two  years  later,  at  the  close 
of  tlie  session,  another  bedlam,  more  outrageous  and  undignified 
than  the  foregoing,  was  enacted  by  the  legislature.  The  occasion 
was  again  an  apportionment  measure.  The  democracy,  through 
the  herculeaxL  labors  of  Douglas  in  his  senatorial  canvass  against 
Mr.  Lincoln,  were  in  a  small  majority  in  both  houses,  although 
the  popular  vote  of  the  State  was  against  them.  Seeing  the 
close  of  their  rule  approaching,  probably  in  the  next  election  as 
it  proved,  they  sought  to  perpetuate  their  power,  and  posedbly 
with  the  view  to  elect  a  democratic  successor  to  the  then  hated 
Trumbull  in  the  United  States  senate,  in  1861,  by  so  shaping  the 
senatorial  and  representative  districts  as  to  give  them  the  gen- 
eral assembly  and  accomplish  the  ends  in  view. 

The  bill,  it  seems,  was  indeed  a  most  unfair  gerrymander,  looking 
solely  to  partisan  ends.  Counties  separately  entitled  to  represen- 
tatives were  grouped  with  others,  and  large  districts  formed  whose 
aggregate  democratic  vote  would  overbalance  their  small  republi- 
can majorities,  and  thus  force  upon  them  representatives  they  did 
not  want.  Instead  of  forming  districts  out  of  contiguous  and 
compact  territory,  they  were  stretched  over  two  degrees  of  lati- 
tude. To  the  republican  counties  of  the  State,  whose  population 
was  stated  at  646,748,  were  accorded  33  representatives,  while  to 
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the  democratic  counties,  with  a  population  of  477,678,  were  given 
41  representatives. 

The  bill  was  introduced  the  third  week  of  the  session  and  the 
democratic  majority  forced  it  along  in  its  order.  The  republicans 
who  were  ably  represented,  particularly  in  the  house,  fought  it  at 
every  step.  Thus  all  the  legislation  behind  this  bill  was  held  in 
abeyance  on  its  account  The  42  days  contemplated  by  the  con- 
stitution as  the  limit  of  the  session,  were  frittered  away  in  reso- 
lutions, parliamentary  contention,  and  buncomb  speeches.  When 
it  finally  passed,  first  the  lieutenant-governor,  whose  signature, 
was  required  to  it,  was  said  to  be  absent  during  the 
night  session,  and  refused  to  sign  it  except  at  the  capitaL 
"Sext  Gov.  Bissell  retained  it  a  week  before  he  sent  in  his 
veto.  In  the  meantime  everything  of  importance  was  delayed. 
The  enrolling  clerks,  in  obedience  to  orders  it  was  said,  retarded 
their  labors.  Chairmen  of  the  engrossing  committees  had  their 
pockets  crammed  with  bills,  which  they  would  neither  report  them- 
selves nor  disgorge  for  others  to  do  it.  Private  bills  of  friend 
and  foe  were  kept  back,  so  great  was  the  feeling  of  determination. 
Confident  of  veto,  it  was  determined  to  repass  the  bill  over  it  be- 
fore any  other  business  should  be  transacted.  It  was  the  main 
appropriation  bill,  through  non-action  ujion  which  the  ends  of  the 
majority  were  sought  to  be  accomplished  by  failing  to  provide  the 
means  for  carrying  on  the  government  and  administering  the  laws 
during  the  coming  two  years'  interregnum.  The  republicans  sought 
to  pass  it  out  of  the  regular  order  but  failed.  It  was  well  un- 
derstood that  with  the  passage  of  this  bill  they  would  leave  all  else 
in  the  lurch,  stampede,  and  break  a  quorum  to  defeat  the  hated 
apportionment. 

Finally  the  governor  sent  in  his  veto.  The  house  had  met  at 
9  A.  H.  Imm^iately  after  prayer,  the  Hon.  L.  8.  Church  an- 
nounced the  governor's  private  secretary,  and  as  he  commenced  to 
read  a  violent  tumult  ensued.  The  democrats  almost  in  a  body 
sprang  to  their  feet,  vociferating  fiercely,  while  above  the  din 
rapped  the  speaker  with  his  gavel,  crying  <^  silence — order — ^there 
is  no  quorum  present.  Ko  communication  can  be  made  to  the 
house  in  the  absence  of  a  quorum !  Doorkeeper  put  that  man 
out" — meaning  the  secretary.  Others  shouted  ^' Knock  him 
down,"  ^^  Kick  him  out,"  &c.,  with  other  threats  and  imprecations. 
The  door-keeper  started  to  execute  the  speaker's  order,  but  by 
this  time  the  secretary  had  read  the  veto  message,  and  delivering 
it  and  the  bill  to  a  page,  turned  to  depart.  As  the  page  started 
to  the  clerk's  desk,  the  speaker  ordered  the  papers  to  be  returned 
to  the  secretary,  and  Mr.  Green  of  Massac  volunteered  to  execute 
the  order.  He  snatched  them  from  the  boy's  hand,  pursued  the 
secretary  into  the  lobby  and  thrust  them  at  him.  Ux)on  refusal 
they  were  violently  cast  on  the  floor.  Mr.  Chui*ch  gathered  them 
up,  folded  them  together,  walked  leisurely  up  the  aisle  and  laid 
them  carefully  on  the  speaker's  desk.  That  gentleman,  with  a 
contemptuous  expression,  brushed  them  off.  They  were  examined 
by  several  members  and  thrown  back,  when  Mr.  Green  picked 
them  oit  the  floor  and  thrust  them  in  his  pocket,  with  the  remark 
that  he  had  as  much  right  to  them  as  anybody  and  he  would  as- 
sume the  responsibility;  meanwhile  the  wildest  disorder  prevailed. 
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When  qaietttde  was  restored,  a  call  of  the  house  showed  only  42 
members  present,  less  than  a  quorum,  and  the  house  adjourned. 

The  objections  of  the  governor  to  the  apportioment  bill  were 
that  its  effect  would  be  to  continue  the  control  of  the  general  as- 
sembly in  the  hands  of  a  minority  of  the  people ;  that  the  new 
county  of  Ford  was  placed  wholly  within  both  the  9th  and  18th 
senatorial  districts;  that  in  the  matter  of  giving  excess  the 
10th  section  of  the  the  10th  article  of  the  constitution  was 
disregarded ;  that  there  was  an  unnecessary  departure  from  sin- 
gle districts — a  glaring  instance  being  the  32d,  composed  of  the 
counties  of  Champaign,  Piatt,  DeWitt,  Macon,  Moultrie,  Shelby 
and  Effingham,  to  which  3  representatives  were  given,  when  the 
census  showed  that  the  7  counties  would  divide  neatly  into  3  sep- 
arate districts,  &c. 

Messrs.  S.  A.  Hurlbut,  A.  W.  Mack,  L.  S.  Church,  Leonard 
Swett  and  J.  A.  Davis,  republicans,  offered  a  protest  against  {he 
action  of  the  house  in  its  rejection  of  the  veto  message,  setting 
forth  in  scathing  language  the  conduct  of  the  house  and  the 
speaker,  as  detailed ;  quoting  also  the  governor's  message  to  make 
it  appear  of  record.  The  speaker,  Hon.  W.  B.  Morrison,  doubt- 
ing the  the  necessity  of  receiving  the  protest  without  the  house 
first  passing  upon  the  propriety  of  its  language,  held  it  for  ad- 
visement, but  subsequently,  with  the  modification  of  some  of  its 
allusions  to  individual  members,  not  himself,  he  admitted  it,  and 
it  was  s]^ad  upon  the  journal.  The  democrats  spread  a  counter 
protest  against  receiving  the  first  protest  upon  the  journal. 

In  the  meantime  the  not  unexx)ected  republican  hegira  took 
place — a  few  being  left  behind  to  attend  to  the  protest  and  look 
after  things  genemlly.  The  quorum  was  broken,  the  re-passage 
of  the  apportionment  bill  over  the  governor's  veto  prevented,  and 
all  the  unfinished  business  brought  to  a  dead-lock^  involving  hun- 
dreds of  bills,  both  public  and  private,  including  the  general  ap- 
propriation bill  necessary  to  keep  the  wheels  of  government  in 
motion.  The  result  was  not  so  bad,  however,  as  was  at  ^rst 
anticipated.  The  appropriations  for  the  northern  penitentiary 
and  the  asylums  at  Jacksonville  had  been  gotten  through  early  in 
the  session,  as  also  for  the  payment  of  the  semi-annual  interest 
on  the  State  debt ;  and  the  judges,  by  a  law  of  1849,  could  draw 
their  salaries  on  vouchers  certified  from  the  governor  to  the 
auditor.  The  conduct  of  the  republicans  in  leaving  was  revolu- 
tionary, and  the  whole  proceedings  not  only  undignified  but  dis- 
creditable to  the  State.  If  the  minority,  not  appreciating  that  in 
their  capacity  as  legislators  they  acted  for  the  whole  State  and  the 
entire  people,  sought  only  to  discharge  partisan  duty  to  their  con- 
stituents, then  they  should  have  defeated  the  re-election  of  Doug- 
las, and,  indeed,  they  might  in  the  same  way  have  altogether  pre- 
vented legislation.  After  waiting  two  days  for  the  return  of  the 
delinquents,  the  democrats  adjourned  the  general  assembly  sine 
die. 

Upon  the  death  of  Gov.  Bissell,  March  18, 1860,  the  Lieut  Gov., 
John  Wood,  by  virtue  of  his  office,  became  governor  for  the  unex- 
pired term  of  near  10  months  time  Bissell  was  the  only  execu- 
tive of  the  State  who  died  in  that  office. 
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THB  CANAL  SCRIP  PRAUD. 

In  tiie  winter  of  1859  was  brought  to  light  the  most  stapendons 
individual  fraud  ever  perpetrate  upon  the  State  of  Illinois.  It 
was  greatly  intensified  in  that  all  the  attendant  circumstances 
XK>inted  to  a  gentleman  as  the  perpetrator^  who  but  a  short  time 
before  had  been  honored  with,  the  most  exalted  station  in  the  gift 
of  the  people  of  the  State,  and  who  carried  into  his  retirement 
their  confidence  and  esteem.  The  fraud  consisted  in  the  re-issue 
of  8224,182  66  of  90  days  redeemed  canal  scrip,  dating  back  some 
30  years.  Owing  to  the  pecuniary  necessities  of  that  period,  the 
canal  trustees  had  issued  8265,237  ninety-day  checks,  dated  May  1st, 
and  8123,317,  dated  August  1st,  1839.  Much  looseness  had  b^n 
observed  in  the  original  issue  of  these  checks  as  well  as  in  tbeir 
redemption,  they  having  been  put  aside  without  being  cancelled. 
A  superabundance  of  them  had  been  prepared  (not  knowing  how 
many  might  be  needed)  all  signed  and  executea  except  filling  in 
the  name  of  the  treasurer.  They  remained  unregistered  and  un- 
trimmed  until  detached  and  signed,  when  the  amount  of  the  dif- 
ferent denominations  were  entered  in  a  book,  which  served  as  a 
memorandum  of  the  actual  amount  in  circulation.  These  checks 
had  been  put  in  circulation  in  1839  for  a  temi)orary  purpose  from 
the  canal  ofQce  at  Lockport,  and  were  redeemed  partly  by  the 
State  bank  branch  at  Chicago,  in  payment  for  dues  to  tlu&  canal, 
and  otherwise.  It  appears  from  the  reports  of  the  canal  officers 
to  the  legislature,  in  1840,  that  all  of  both  these  May  and  August 
issues  h^  been  redeemed,  except  8822,  and  in  18^-3  only  8323 
remained  outstanding. 

During  the  session  of  the  legislature,  in  1859,  Gen.  Jacob  Fry,  for 
many  years  canal  trustee,  called  at  the  auditors  office  and  showed 
Mr.  Dubois,  auditor,  one  of  these  old  canal  checks,  which  had  been 
offered  for  sale  in  Springfield,  and  cautioned  the  State  officers 
aga^pst  receiving  such  scrip,  explaining  how  it  was  long  since  re- 
deemed, and  that  what  was  then  in  circulation  must  be  fraudu- 
lent He  was  referred  to  the  fund  commissioner's  office— the  gov- 
ernor having  been  ex-officio  fund  commissioner  since  1843— where 
he  learned  to  his  amazement  that  scrip  of  that  description  to  a 
very  large  sum  had  been  funded,  and  tibat  new  bonds  of  the  State 
under  the  funding  acts  had  been  issued  therefor.  The  checks 
were  duly  signed  W.F.  Thornton,  president,  and  countersigned 
by  Jacob  Fry,  commissioner,  and  by  those  gentlemen,  and  also 
Mr.  Joel  Manning,  recognized  as  the  same  850  and  8100  checks 
issued  by  them  in  1839,  and  redeemed  and  carefully  packed  away 
in  a  box,  but  now  doing  service  again,  after  exchange  as  free* 
bank  deposits.  With  this  revelation  consternation  became  rife  in 
every  State  department,  in  which  the  legislature  participated, 
the  people  generally  shared,  and  the  newspaper  press  fairly 
reveled.  Kor  was  this  lessened  when  it  also  transpired  that  tLe 
whole  of  this  scrip  thus  fraudulently  converted  was  presented  by 
no  less  a  personage  than  ex-Gov.  Matteson. 

In  the  State  senate,  Mr.  Marshall  of  Coles,  introduced  a  resolu- 
tion, which  was  adopted,  instructing  the  finance  committee  to 
inquire  into  certain  State  stocks  said  to  be  issued  and  based  on 
counterfeit  or  spurious  scrip,  empowering  them  to  send  for  per- 
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sons  and  papers,  and  to  report  to  the  senate  the  result  of  their 
investigation.  This  committee  consisted  of  S.  W.  Fuller,  chair- 
man, B.  C.  Cook,  A.  J.  Knykendall,  Z.  Applington,  S«  A*  Buck- 
master  and  Silas  L.  Bryan.    They  report : 

"It  appears  that  in  December,  1856,  Just  before  the  dose  of  his  term 
of  office,  about  $18,000,  in  amounttOf  the  checks  above  described,  were, 
by  Qov.  Matteaon,  presented  to  JBnoch  Moore,  secretary  of  the  Aind 
commissioner,  and  new  Btate  bonds  issued  therefor.  That  during  the 
year  1857,  about  $03,500  additional  of  the  same  checks  were,  by  Gover- 
nor Matteson,  presented  to  the  same  officer,  who  issued  new  bonds  for 
that  amount— and  that  at  divers  times  there  has  been  paid  to  Governor 
Matteson,  from  the  State  treasury,  an  amount  of  money,  for  principal 
and  interest,  to  make,  with  the  bonds  so  issued  to  him,  the  sum  of  $2&,« 
182  66,  on  account  of  the  canal  checks  so  presented  by  him.  The  greater 
part  of  the  checks  are  recognized  by  'Gen.  Thornton,  Gen.  Fry  and 
Mr.  Manning  as  the  genuine  $50  and  $100  checks  of  May  Ist  and  Au- 
gust 1st,  1889,  by  them  issued  and  redeemed,  and  as  part  of  the 
redeemed  checks  packed  by  Mr.  Manning  and  Gen.  Fry  in  the  box  de- 
posited in  the  bank  at  Ghicaffo,  in  the  year  1840.  There  are  also  found 
among  the  checks  funded  by  Gov.  Matteson,  two  packages  of  the  checks, 
dated  August  Ist,  1839,  amounting  to  $10,500,  which  are  fresh  in  appear- 
ance, have  the  edges  untrimmed.  but  fully  sisned  by  the  commissioner 
and  secretary  of  the  canal  commissioners,  and  used  dv  the  treasurer  of 
the  board,  but  wanting  the  name  of  the  treasurer  filled  in  upon  their 
face,  and  lying  upon  each  other  in  consecutive  numbers.'' 

It  appeared  also  in  testimony  before  the  committee  that  Gen. 
"FTy,  treasurer  of  the  canal  board,  and  Joel  Manning,  secretary, 
in  the  fall  of  1840,  counted  and  packed  in  a  large  sealed  box  the 
checks  redeemed  and  other  evidences  of  canal  indebtedness,  and 
tliey  believe  some  of  the  partially  executed  checks ;  that  Mr.  Man- 
ning took  the  box  to  Chicago  and  deposited  it  in  the  Branch  State 
Bank,  where  it  remained  undisturbed  until  1848,  when  it,  with 
other  boxes  and  packages  left  there  by  the  canal  officers,  was  re- 
moved to  the  canal  office  in  Chicago.  This  box  and  other  divers 
packages  of  redeemed  canal  indebtedness^  were  receipted  for  by 
successors  to  predecessors  from  time  to  time  as  changes  in  that 
office  occurred.  And  none  of  these  90  day  checks  were  seen  in  dr- 
culation  irom  1840-1  down  to  1859.  Gen.  Hart  L.  Stuart  testified 
that  for  years  after  1847  he  bought  altogether  near  half  a  million 
dollars  wmth  of  all  kinds  of  Illinois  canal  indebtedness,  adverti- 
sing therefor  in  Chicago  and  New  York,  but  among  all  his  pur- 
chases he  saw  only  about  $100  of  the  1839  canal  checks. 

In  1853  Gov.  Matteson  appointed  Josiah  Mdtoberts  State  canal 
trustee,  who  went  to  Chicago  to  receive  from  ex-Lieut.-Gov.  J.  B. 
Wells  the  assets  of  the  canal  office,  among  which  was  this  sealed 
box,  corresponding  to  the  above  description.  He  received  also 
another  box  with  a  loose  lid  or  cover,  containing  broken  packages 
of  canal  indebtedness,  defaced  with  a  canceling  hammer,  but  on 
counting  the  contents  they  were  found  to  be  short  in  many  instan- 
ces of  the  amounts  noted  on  the  wi*appers.  He  also  found  divers 
packages  of  canal  indebtedness  in  the  office,  partially  broken,  and 
part  of  the  contents  missing.  And  ^^he  was  advised  by  Gov. 
Wells,  his  predecessor,  in  substance,  that  the  vouchers  and  afiairs 
of  the  canal  office  would  not  hold  out,  or  prove  correct,  but  such  as 
were  there  then  of  the  papers,  vouchers  and  furniture  of  the  office, 
he  received  from  Gov.  Wells.*^ 

McBoberts  then  advised  Gov.  Matteson  that  the  books,  vouch- 
ers, &c.,  of  the  canal  office  had  been  turned  over  to  him,  among 
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which  there  was  much  aeeless  matter  which  should  be  disposed  of; 
and  by  the  governor's  direction  he  packed  alt'the  evidences  of 
canal  or  other  indebtedness  received  from  Wells  in  a  trunk  and  a 
box  (an  ordinary  shoe  box,)  for  transmission  to  Springfield.  In  so 
doing  he  tried  to  put  the  same  sealed  box  ^4nto  the  trunk  and 
shoe  box,  but  it  was  too  large,  and  he  broke  it  open  and  packed 
the  contents  either  in  the  trunk  or  shoe  box,  or  a  part  in  each^ 
which,  he  cannot  certainly  state.  After  packing  the  trunk  and 
shoe  box,  he  locked  and  sealed  the  trunk  and  box,"  directed 
them  to  Gov.  Joel  A.  Matteson,  at  Springfield,  Illiuois,  put  them 
on  board  the  railroad  at  Chicago,  and  came  with  them  to  La- 
Salle,  with  Gov.  Matteson,  and  there  left  them  in  charge  of  Gov. 
Matteson,  who  directed  tliem  to  be  sent  to  the  Central  Bail- 
road  depot  at  LaSalle,  en  route  for  Springfield^  Dliuois,  in  charge 
of  Gov.  Matteson,  who  was  then  going  to  Springfield. 

^'There  is  no  distinct  evidence  before  the  committee  that  the  shoe 
box  has  ever  been  seen  since,  but  the  trunk  was  found  during  the 
course  of  this  investigation  in  a  basement  room  of  the  capitol  at 
Springfield.  It  was  opened  (there  were  upon  it  some  appearances 
of  having  been  sealed  twice,  as  if  opened  and  sealed  again),  and 
the  contents  found  to  consist  of  a  great  variety  of  evidences  of 
canal  indebtedness,  some  cx)mplete,  that  had  been  in  circulation 
and  redeemed  and  cancelled,  and  some  unfinished  scrip,  also  can- 
celled with  a  hammer,  the  whole  contents  counted  to  near  $2,300,- 
000,  of  all  sorts,  although  Mr.  McBoberts  stated  in  his  report  to 
Gtov.  Matteson,  in  1853,  that  the  contents  of  the  trunk  and  box  de- 
livered by  him  to  Gov.  Matteson,  in  the  spring  of  that  year,  were 
only  estimated  to  amount  to  ^OdOfOOO."  The  uncanceUed  checks 
were  not  found  in  the  trunk,  and  no  trace  of  the  box  was  ever  dis- 
covered. 

Thus  the  box  and  trunk,  which  the  evidence  and  attendant  cir- 
cumstances all  show  contained  the  redeemed  and  unused  canal 
checks  of  1839,  were  directly  traced  into  the  custody  of  the  gov- 
ernor ;  he  subsequently  appeared  with  the  identical  bonds  in  his 
possesion,  and  had  them  exchanged  or  funded  for  new  State  bonds 
by  the  secretary  of  the  fund  commissioner,  to  the  amount  of  $223,- 
182.66 ;  and  he  appeared  further  as  the  sole  beneficiary  of  their  pro- 
ceeds. ApHfmfiioiecAse  was  thus  strongly  made  out  against  the 
ex-governor,  and  the  ontts  probandi  was  shifted  to  him  to  relieve 
himself  of  the  charge. 

Under  this  grave  state  of  the  case,  it  was  only  shown  in  defense 
that  the  governor,  after  his  retirement  in  the  winter  of  1857,  took 
rooms  at  the  St.  Nicholas  Hotel  in  Springfield,  where  he  bought 
largely  of  the  public  indebtedness  of  the  State--$380,000  of  all 
sorts,  other  than  canal  checks  of  1839.  Mr.  Niles  testified  that 
$200,000  of  this  sum  was  funded  for  and  on  account  of  Clark, 
Dodge  &  Co.  "Messrs.  R.  E.  Goodell  (a  son-in-law  of  the  govern- 
or), Wm.  Smith  and  Mr.  Kesbitt,  swore  that  Gov.  Matteson  re- 
ceived from  the  Merchants'  and  Drovers'  Bank,  at  Joliet^  from 
December  12^  1856,  to  about  the  first  of  May,  1857,  a  little  over 
$200,000,  which  Mr.  Smith  understood  was  to  be  used  in  buying 
State  or  canal  indebtedness.  Mr.  Goodell  states  he  knew  t^at  Gov. 
Matteson  was  about  that  time  buying  public  indebtedness ;  and 
Mr.  Nesbitt,  that  he  brought  to  him  packages  of  money,  which  he 
delivered  to  him  at  his  room  in  the  St.  Nicholas  Hotel."  Gen.  L  B. 
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Carran  and  A.  H.  Moore  testified  ^^that  they,  each,  at  different 
times,  were  in  his  rooms  at  that  hotel,  and  saw  him  buying  of  per- 
sons unknown  to  them,  and  apparently  strangers  in  the  town,  canal 
scrip  and  checks^  to  an  amount,  on  some  occasions^  of  about  85,- 
000,  which  he  paid  for  in  cash  at  the  time,  except  m  one  or  two 
instances  he  was  noticed  to  give  a  check.'^  Curran  thought  pur- 
chases were  made  ocasionally  at  75  cents  on  the  dollar  for  princi- 
pal, to  which  was  added  the  accrued  interest ;  and  he  also  thought 
that  he  observed  purchases  to  the  amount  of  $30,000  to  850,000, 
and  that  some  of  these  were  90  day  checks.  Moore  swore  that  he 
thought  he  had  observed  the  governor  pay  from  81.20  to  81*30  for 
2)rincipal  and  interest  of  public  indebtedness  due.  A  letter  from 
Governor  Bissell  stated  that  shortly  after  his  accession  he  was 
frequently  applied  to  by  letters  and  i>ersons  strangers  to  him, 
desiring  to  dispose  of  evidences  of  State  indebtedness,  and  he  uni- 
formly referred  them  to  Gov.  Matteson  as  dealing  in  such  evidences. 

Thus  while  the  trunk  full  of  cancelled  and  worthless  evidences 
of  State  indebtedness  was  readily  found,  no  successful  effort  ap- 
pears to  have  been  made  to  show  what  became  of  the  box  con- 
taining the  uncancelled  and  unused  canal  scrip :  and  while  Mat- 
teson obtained  the  new  State  bonds  and  money,  he  failed  to  show 
where  he  got  the  90  day  canal  checks  exchanged  for  them, 
shown  to  have  been  in  the  lost  shoe  box. 

From  the  time  the  exchange  was  effected  in  1857,  up  to  the  time 
of  its  detection  in  1859,  neither  Gov.  Bissell,  although  ex  officio 
fund  commissioner,  nor  any  other  State  officer,  the  fund  commis- 
sioner's clerk,  Mr.  Moore,  who  had  also  been  Matteson's  clerk, 
alone  excepted,  knew  anything  of  the  transaction.  Govenior 
Matteson  was  not  personally  examined  before  the  committee  of 
investigation.  Messrs.  Grimshaw,  Browning  and  Koemer  were 
present  on  behalf  of  the  State,  and  Messrs.  Stuart  and  Ed- 
wards of  Springfield,  as  counsel  for  Gov.  Matteson.  The  exami- 
nation was  reported  in  detail,  and  may  be  found  in  full  in  the 
weekly  Illinois  State  Journal  of  April  27,  and  May  4th,  11th  and 
18tli,  1859. 

The  committee  forebore  to  exjiress  any  opinion  of  the  guilt  or 
innocence  of  any  party  concerned,  and  were  apparently  glad  that 
Gov.  Matteson  had  saved  them  "  the  necessity  of  determining 
many  embarrassing  questions  arising  oiit  of  the  foregoing  state- 
ment of  facts,  by  offering  to  indemnify  the  State  against  all  loss 
or  liability  by  reason  of  moneys  paid  him,  or  bonds  issued  to  him 
on  account  of  said  canal  checks."  The  governor's  letter  to  this 
effect,  dated  Springfield,  Febntary  9th,  1859,  appears  with  their 
report.  This  letter,  notwithstanding  its  fair  language  that  he  had 
<^  unconsciously  ana  innocently  been  made  the  instmment  through 
whom  a  gross  fraud  upon  the  State  ha«  been  attempted,"  and  his 
"  earnest  desire  for  the  preservation  of  [his]  own  reputation  pure 
and  spotless,  rendered  [him]  unwilling  to  retain  these  bonds, 
although  x>urchased  by  and  issued  to  [him]  bona  fide  and  for  a  vaL 
liable  consideration,"  was  commonly  regarded  as  a  confession  of 
the  transaction. 

These  funded  bonds  were  on  deposit  with  the  auditor  of  State 
as  security  for  the  State  bank  (so-called)  located  at  Shawnee- 
town,  a  free  or  stock  bank  owned  by  Gov.  Matteson.    To  indem- 

•See  IJL  Be^rtB  1B60,  yoI.  1,  OM.  " 
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uify  the  State  against  loss  by  these  securities  thus  fraudnlentljr 
obtained  for  the  caual  scrip,  the  governor  and  his  wite,  under 
date  of  April  21,  1859,  mortgag^  his  Quincy  property  to  the 
State** 

The  committee  asked  leave  to  sit  during  vacation  for  further 
investigation,  which  was  granted,  and  in  1861  they  made  a  volumi- 
nous report,  embracing  a  general  examination  into  the  different 
classes  of  indebtedness  of  the  State.  They  found  in  the  course 
of  their  invebtigation  additional  frauds  upon  the  State  perpetra- 
ted during  the  period  in  question,  with  various  kinds  of  scrip, 
amounting  in  the  aggregate,  estimating  principal  and  interest  up 
to  January  1,  1861,  to  $165,346. 

To  pay  off  a  claim  of  $38,214  44  to  Mr.  Kenedy,  authorized  by 
the  legislature  in  1846-7,  Gk>v.  French  had  commenced  to  reserve, 
undefaced,  internal  improvement  scrip  paid  infer  State  lands  sold, 
but  as  this  was  slow  in  coming  in,  he,  in  September,  issued  bonds 
to  Kenedy,  which  paid  him  off.  In  the  meantime  $4,501  64  of  the 
land  scrip  had  accumulated,  and  the  governor  caused  a  descrip- 
tive list  of  it  to  be  made  and  filed  away,  which  was  found  by  the 
committee;  but  tibie  scrip  was  fraudulently  funded  May  14, 1857, 
amounting  then,  principal  and  interest,  to  $6,656  79.  In  Decem- 
ber, 1841,  Gov.  Garlin  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  canal  commis- 
sioners 298  l>onds  of  $1,000  each,  195  were  paid  out,  101  returned, 
and  2,  Nos.  105  and  106,  reserved  in  blank  for  Messrs.  J.  G.  and 
D.  L.  Roberts,  who  never  called  for  them,  and  they  were  never 
paid  out  to  any  one.  The  bonds  were  dated  July  1, 1841,  aend 
fully  executed  except  inserting  the  name  of  the  payee.  The  com- 
mittee DOW  found  the  two  bonds  in  the  auditor's 'office  cancelled. 
<^  The  evidence  before  the  committee  tends  to  show  that  the  name 
of  J.  Gratty,  the  payee  of  bonds  Kos.  105  and  106,  aforesaid,  is 
in  the  handwriting  of  Joel  A.  Matteson ;  that  while  19  bonds, 
numbered  consecutively  from  126  to  144  inclusive,  were  paid  out 
to  Gratty  by  the  commissioners,  these  two  never  were,  but  were 
reserved  as  above  stated.  The  loss  to  the  State,  as  we  have 
seen,  was  estimated  at  $165,346,  besides  the  $223.182, 66,  based 
upon  the  uncancelled  canal  checks  of  1839,  total  $368,528  66. 
The  committee  conclude:  ^^  Whether  this  scrip  thus  fraudulently 
taken  from  the  State  was  the  scrip  which  was  in  the  box  and 
trunk  above  mentioned  cannot  be  determined,  because  no  des- 
criptive lists  of  the  scrip  was  kept.  The  only  facts  in  evidence 
before  us  tending  to  throw  light  upon  that  subject  are  above 
stated." 

In  the  spring  of  1859  the  offense  was  brought  to  the  attention 
of  the  grand  jury  of  Sangamon  county  by  three  of  the  State 
officials,  Messrs.  Dubois,  Hatch  and  Miller,  who  by  their  letter 
of  April  27th,  furnished  that  body  a  list  of  witnesses  in  va- 
rious parts  of  the  State,  all  of  whom  had  been  before  the 
senate  committee.  The  witnesses  were  subp<Bnaed,  and  the  evi- 
dence elicited  was  such  that  the  gi-and  jury,  by  a  vote  of  16  to  7, 
determined  to  indict;  but  on  the  next  day  their  action  was  on 
motion  reconsidered.  The  inquiry  was  extended,  but  nothing 
new  being  elicited  they  again  determined  to  hnA  a  true  bill,  only 
to  be  again  reconsidered.  And  now  sundry  members  of  the  jury 
began  to  falter  in  their  determination,  and  when  they  again  bal- 

*  See  Book  N.  of  Mortgages,  pp.  660-22,  Adanm  Coi        — — ^— — — ^ 
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lotted  the  bill  was  refused  by  a  vote  of  10  for  to  12  against — 5 
having  reversed  their  opinions.  Many  rumors  and  surmises,  both 
of  a  political  and  financial  character,  gained  currency  in  connec- 
tion with  these  ^^  backings  and  fillings"  of  that  body. 

A  grand  jury's  investigations  are  ex  parte.  It  is  not  their  prov- 
ince to  inquire  into  tJie  defense.  The  attorneys  of  the  accused 
governor  planned  a  letter,  which  reached  the  jury  through  the 
prosecuting  attorney,  suggesting  (besides  some  witnesses  who 
had  testified  favorably  to  Matteson  before  the  committee)  the 
names  of  Capt.  O.  H.  Pratt  of  LaSalle  and  Dr.  A.  B.  £j)app  of 
Jersejrville,  as  parties  who  would  make  important  disclosures. 
According  to  the  rumors  of  the  period,  which  were  exceedingly 
numerous,  the  captain  and  the  doctor  mentioned  were  expected 
to  shift  the  brand  from  the  governor,  and  fix  it  upon  ex-Lieut. 
€k>v.  J.  B.  Wells,  then  deceased,  who,  we  have  seen,  when  he 
yielded  up  the  canal  office  to  his  successor,  McEoberts,  had  re* 
marked  ^Hhat  the  vouchers  and  affairs  of  the  canal  office  would 
not  hold  out."  But  the  scheme  failed;  though  these  rumors 
promptly  brought  to  the  capital  of  Illinois  Judge  Wells,  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, his  brother,  who  unwilling  that  the  imputation  rest 
longer  on  idle  and  mischievous  rumors,  demanded  that  the  charge 
be  avowed  and  the  grounds  distinctly  set  out— when  they  im- 
mediately ceased.* 

The  sum  subsequently  recovered  by  the  State,  under  decree  ren- 
dered in  the  Sangamon  circuit  court  against  Matteson,  was  8255,- 
500.  On  the  27th  of  April,  1864,  the  master's  sale  of  the  ex-gov- 
emoi's  property  took  place  at  the  door  of  the  court  house  in 
Springfield,  to  satisfy  the  decree.  The  property  sold  realized 
$238,000,  leaving  a  deficit  to  the  State  of  $27,500.  The  State 
became  the  purchaser  of  the  larger  share  of  it.  His  splendid  man- 
sion and  grounds  at  Springfield,  which  cost  $93,000,  lHt>ught  only 
$40,000.  This  property  was  afterwards  redeemed  and  never 
passed  out  of  the  possession  of  the  family ;  a  son-in-law  being  the 
reputed  owner,  and  the  ex-governor  making  his  very  retired  home 
there.  Never  did  a  governor  retire  from  office  in  Illinois  with  more 
respect  by  the  people  of  both  parties  f  with  more  general  confi- 
dence in  his  integrity  or  administrative  ability ;  with  prospects 
for  future  political  preferment  of  exceeding  high  promise :  but  the 
disclosure  of  these  frauds  upon  the  State,  prostrated  as  oy  a  sin- 
gle blow  all  these  cherished  hopes,  and  to-day  there  are  doubt- 
less many  people  in  Illinois  who  even  do  not  know  that  such  a 
man  is  in  life  among  us.f 

THE  KACALISTEB  A3XD  STEBBIKS   BONDS. 

Attempted  Swindle  by  Funding  them  in  1859. — ^And  now  at  the 
very  hight  of  the  great  hue  and  cry  of  corruption,  theft,  robbery, 
&c.,  raised  in  connection  with  the  canal  scrip  fraud,  over  which 
the  republican  press  fairly  gloated  with  demoniac  delight,  and 
while  in  the  full  tide  of  its  onward  career,  a  shadow  was  suddenly 
thrown  across  its  track  by  a  dark  cloud  replete  with  ominous  por- 
tent, implicating  the  existing  State  government  in  an  attempted 

**  The  full  prooeedlngs  of  the  grand  Jury  are  published,  in  the  weekly  UL  State  Jour- 
nal of  July  18, 1850. 
t  The  ez-govemor  died  in  the  winter  of  18TO-8  at  Chicago. 
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swindle  upon  the  treasary  of  the  State,  amounting  to  $244,268,  by 
the  refunding  of  the  Macalister  and  Stebbins  bonds,  so-called, 
which  struck  consternation  into  the  ranks  of  the  leaders.  The 
democratic  press,  which  had  stood  almost  dumb  under  the  revela- 
tion of  the  canal  check  fraud  and  meekly  received  the  vehement 
blows  of  its  adversary,  was  nt>t  slow  to  avidl  itself  of  the  oppor- 
tunity thus  afforded  to  off-set  the  former,  and  it  rallied  to  the  onset 
with  a  will.  While  the  two  wrongs  did  not  make  one  right,  it 
was  nevertibeless  a  great  relief  (such  is  human  nature)  for  the  lat- 
ter to  find  grounds  to  charge  the  former  equally  with  culpability. 
In  1841,  June  17th,  John  D.  Whiteside,  &nd  commissioner,  re- 
ceived an  advance  of  $261,460  from  Macalister  &  Stebbins,  bank- 
ers in  New  York,  for  a  short  period,  and  as  security,  hypothecated 
with  them  804  State  bonds  of  $1,0CK)  each,  bearing  6  i>er  cent,  in- 
terest &om  May  1, 1841.  Eight  days  later  he  delivered  to  them 
30  $1,000  6  percent  internal  improvement  bonds;  on  the  1st  of 
July  following  he  gave  them  an  order  on  Kevins,  Townsend  &Go., 
of  Kew  York,  for  a  further  batch  of  41  bonds  of  $1,000  each, 
which  they  received;  and  on  the  27th  of  October  following,  they 
received  from  Michael  Kenedy  $38,215  44  in  canal  scrip — the 
whole  aggregating  $912,215  44  of  Illinois  interest  bearing  indebt- 
edness, which  that  firm  received  to  secure  their  advance  of  $261,- 
460  to  the  State.  The  reeeipt  of  these  sums  they  acknowledged 
in  their  account  current  rendered  in  1842,  during  the  session  of 
the  general  assembly,  being  28  64-100  cents  on  the  dollar  of  secur- 
ity in  their  hands.  U  pon  the  bonds  and  obligations  received  by 
them,  after  the  first  804,  they  had  agreed  to  make  further  advances 
to  pay  the  State's  July  interest  for  1841,  if  it  was  found  necessary, 
but  the  State  stopping  her  interest  payments,  the  advance  was 
never  made ;  and  under  her  then  financial  embarrassments,  the 
$261,460  advanced  was  not  repaid ;  the  hypothecated  bonds,  ac- 
cording to  the  contract  with  the  fund  commissioner,  became  for- 
feit, and  Macalister  &  Stebbius  claimed  their  full  redemption  in 
money.  But  it  was  answered  that  this  contract  was  made  in  vio- 
lation of  law  'y  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  lender  to  have  inquired 
into  the  fund  commissioner's  legal  authority  to  hypothecate  these 
obligations,  and  as  he  had  manifestly  been  overreached  by  the 
arts  and  cunning  of  money -jobbers,  the  State,  at  the  bar  of  con- 
science, would  only  repay  the  amount  actually  received  with  the 
interest  agreed  to  be  paid.  But  these  just  tenus  of  settlement 
were  refused,  after  which  the  pledged  securities  were  known  as 
the  ^^  Macalister  &  Stebbins'  bonds." 

In  1847  (Feb.  28th,)  the  legislature  passed  <^an  act  to  authorize 
the  funding  of  the  State  debt."  By  its  provisions  the  Macalister 
&  Stebbins  bonds  were  specially  excluded  from  its  operation.  The 
new  ^^certificates  of  indebtedness"  authorized  by  it  were  desig- 
nated ^'2^ew  Internal  Improvement  Stock  of  the  State  of  Ulinois," 
of  $1,000  each.  ^^Certificates"  for  matured  interest  of  over  6  years 
were  to  be  issued,  not  to  draw  interest  till  after  1857.  being  with- 
out coupons,  as  the  interest  was  stipulated  in  the  body  of  the  cer- 
tificates. A  ^^transfer  agent"  was  to  be  appointed  in  Kew  York  to 
attend  to  the  ftinding  of  the  complicated  Illinois  indebtedness. 

Three  days  after  a  supplemental  act  was  passed  to  authorize  a 
settlement  with  Macalister  &  Stebbins,  by  the  provisions  of  whidi 
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36  cents  on  the  dollar  were  offered,  in  new  bonds  on  the  amount 
hypothecated:  the  bonds  to  bear  upon  their  face  the  words,  <4iqui- 
dation  bonds,''  which,  it  will  be  observed,  would  have  made  two 
classes  of  Illinois  funded  bonds.  By  its  terms  the  law  expired  on 
the  4th  of  July,  1847,  and  as  the  holders  of  the  bonds  refused  to 
surrender  them,  or  settle  according  to  its  provisions,  nothing  more 
was  done* 

Subsequently  better  counsel  prevailed,  and  at  the  session  of  the 
legislature  in  the  winter  of  1849,  Wm.  H«  Bissell,  then  a  member 
of  congress  from  Illinois,  was  sent  by  Macallister  &  Stebbins  to 
Sprin^eld  to  make  as  good  a  bargain  with  the  State  as  he  could 
for  the  redemption  and  settlement  of  these  securities.  ^'An  act" 
was  passed  ^^to  prevent  loss  to  the  State  on  the  Macalister  & 
Stebbins  bonds."  It  was  enacted  that  upon  surrender  of  the  bonds 
and  scrip  hypotitocated  with  Macalister  &  Stebbins,  amounting  in 
the  aggregate  to  $913,215.44,  together  with  the  interest  coupons, 
the  governor  was  to  settle  and  pay  the  amount  of  money  originally 
advanced  with  7  per  cent,  interest  thereon  from  the  date  of  deposit 
to  the  time  of  settlement,  in  $1,000  bonds  due  after  1865,  bearing 
6  per  cent  interest,  payable  semi-annually  in  Kew  York,  pro  rata 
out  of  the  interest  fund.  The  old  bonds  to  be  surrendered  in  such 
amounts  at  a  time  as  $20,000  of  the  new  bonds  would  settle }  and 
all  heretofore  surrendered  to  be  credited  in  full  at  26  cents  on  the 
dollar  of  the  804  bonds  *first  hypothecated.  The  new  bonds,  like 
those  provided  for  in  the  act  of  1847,  were  to  bear  upon  their  face 
the  words  ^'liquidation  bonds."  Hence  no  ''new  intwnal  iiiprove- 
ment  stock"  could  legally  be  issued  for  these  bonds ;  these  liquida- 
tion bonds  were  a  distinct  class.  The  greater  portion  of  the 
Macalister  &  Stebbins  bonds  were  funded  under  thi^  act  at  the 
rate  offered,  but  not  all — 114  having  passed  out  of  their  hands. 

During  the  session  of  the  general  assembly  in  1867,  Dr.  W.  W. 
Boman,  member  from  St.  Clair,  introduced  a  bill  which  became  a 
law,  entitled  "An  act  to  fund  the  arrears  of  interest  accrued  and 
unpaid  on  the  public  debt  of  the  State  of  Illinois."  It  authorized 
the  governor  to  take  up  all  arrears  of  interest  due  and  unpaid,  and 
to  issue  to  the  holders  thereof  bonds  of  $1,000  each,  the  same  as 
those  authorized  by  the  funding  act  of  1847 ;  for  old  bonds  with- 
out coupons,  interest  certificates  were  to  be  issued  to  the  holder, 
for  which  new  bonds  were  to  be  issued  upon  presentation ;  and 
"any  holder  of  canal  or  internal  improvement  scrip  holding  less 
than  $1,000  may  present  the  same  with  interest  certificates  enough 
to  make  $1,000  or  more,  and  the  governor  shall  issue  a  bond  as  ^- 
fore  stated  for  such  amount" 

After  its  passage  it  was  apprehended  that  the  law  was  broad 
enough  in  its  terms  to  include  the  outstanding  Macalister  &  Steb- 
bins bonds.  To  prevent  such  a  construction,  a  joint  resolution 
was  promptly  passed  :  "That  no  bonds  or  certificates  for  arrears 
of  interest  upon  the  Macalister  &  Stebbins  bonds,  held  by  Uen. 
shall  be  issued  by  the  governor  to  the  holders  of  the  atorementionea 
indebtedness,  to  their  agents,  or  to  any  person  or  persons  claiming 
under  them." 

The  outstanding  114  Macalister  &  Stebbins  bonds  of  $1,000  each 
had  passed  into  the  possession  of  other  parties  in  New  York,  who 
alleged  that  they  had  purchased  them  some  16  years  ago  at  public 
auction  without  the  knowledge  that  the  State  refused  to  pay  them 
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at  par.  They  now,  nnder  the  law  of  1857,  made  application  to  the 
governor  to  have  them  tended  at  par,  which  was  refased.  They 
next  applied  to  the  supreme  conrt  for  a  mcmdamns  to  compel  the 
governor  to  fand  them,  bat  the  writ  was  also  refused,  the  court 
holding  that  the  executive  is  a  co-ordinate  and  independent  branch 
of  the  government,  and  that  they  had  no  power  to  command  him 
to  do  an  official  act.  No  opinion  was  expressed  relative  to  the 
power  of  the  governor,  under  the  law,  to  issue  the  bonds ;  but 
Judge  Breese,  in  delivering  the  opinion  of  the  court,  added  :  "If 
the  governor  asks  our  opinion  on  the  point  of  duty,  we  will  cheer- 
fully give  it ;  but  we  refer  him  to  the  high  tribunal  of  his  own 
conscience  and  the  public  judgment." 

But  notwithstanding  the  refusal  of  Gov.  Bissell  at  this  time  to 
fund  them,  and  apparently  in  the  face  of  the  joint  resolution  above 
quoted,  he  subsequently  changed  his  mind,  signed  the  requisite 
number  of  new  bonds  in  blank,  as  did  also  the  treasui-er,  Miller, 
and  sent  them  on  to  New  York  to  be  filled  up,  as  was  the  repre- 
hensible custon  of  the  time.  In  1859  he  further  ordered  the  State 
transfer  agent,  Edward  Bement,  resident  in  New  York,  to  fund 
the  old  Macalister  &  Stebbins  bonds  at  their  full  value,  principal 
and  interest,  in  the  "New  Internal  Improvement  stock"  of  1847, 
authorized  by  the  funding  act  of  that  period,  which  in  express 
terms  forbade  the  funding  of  these  bonds.  The  principal,  (114,000, 
was  accordingly  funded,  February  6th,  f  859,  leaving  $78,660,  the 
arrears  of  interest,  still  unfunded.  The  bonds  were  held  at  the 
time  by  the  New  York  Bowery  Insurance  Company,  $85,000  ;  the 
Mechanics'  Banking  Association,  $26,000 ;  and  Morris  Ketchum, 
$3,000.  Under  the  existing  laws  of  the  State,  the  governor  had 
no  power  to  settle  with  these  parties  upon  any  other  terms  than 
those  proposed  by  the  law  of  1849,  at  28.64  cents  on  the  dollar; 
and  the  just  liability  of  the  State  on  these  outstanding  Macalister 
&  Stebbins  bonds,  including  interest,  was  less  than  $45,000, 
whereas  by  this  action  it  would  have  been  directly  $192,683,  and 
ultimately  $244,268»a  loss  of  near  $200,000. 

The  transaction  seems  to  have  been  kept  a  profound  secret. 
But  at  this  time  the  canal  scrip  fraud  having  transpired,  a  bill 
was  introduced  into  the  legislature  abolishing  the  funding  agency 
in  New  York,  and  ordering  the  books  of  the  office,  containing  the 
evidences  of  this  transaction,  to  be  forwarded  to  Springfield — and 
now  on  "a  more  careful  examination  of  the  law  [the  governor]  be- 
came doubtful  of  his  authority  in  the  matter,  and  Immediately 
telegraphed  Mr.  Bement  to  stop  funding,  which  was  done  at  once."* 
Immediately  after  this  the  governor  informed  the  auditor 
of  the  fact.  "I  was  for  blowing  it  at  once,"  said  that  function- 
ary, "but  he  [the  governor]  insisted  that  that  would  lessen  his 
chances  of  haying  the  bonds  returned,  and  I  reluctantly  consented 
'  to  keep  still  for  a  time."t  A  correspondence  was  immediately 
opened  by  the  governor  with  Mr.  Bement  and  the  holders,  to 
negotiate  with  them  for  their  surrender,  which  did  not  at  once  sue- 
ce^.  In  May  the  books  of  the  New  York  funding  agency  were 
brought  to  Springfield.  The  auditor,  professing  now  to  derive 
his  information  from  them,  broke  the  subject  to  the  treasurer, 
who  was  already  apprised  of  it.    These  gentlemen,,  before  the 

«8ee  Dr.  Mack's  letter  to  the  Chicaflro  JournaJ,  July  i&  I860. 
tSee  DubolB'  letter,  m.  Sute  Jour.,  July  20, 1860. 
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treasurer  staorted  to  New  York  to  pay  the  July  interest  on  the 
State  bonds  generally,  agreed  and  determined  positively  between 
themselves  ^^that  nothing  should  ever  be  paid  upon  the  bonds  of 
either  principal  or  interest,  while  [they]  were  in  the  oflaces."  With 
this  resolution  on  their  part,  the  closure  of  the  transfer  office  in 
New  York,  and  the  fact  that  the  new  bonds  issued  under  the  law 
of  1849  were  inscribed  bonds — not  transferable  except  upon  the 
books — they  could  not  be  used  or  placed  upon  the  market  at  any 
price ;  nothing  could  be  done  with  them,  and  as  neither  principal 
nor  interest  had  been  paid  to  any  considerable  extent,  the  State 
could  not  be,  and  was  not,  financially,  harmed.  The  scheme  was 
nipped  in  the  bud  ;  though  before  the  transfer  agency  was  closed 
in  New  York  Mr.  Ketchum  succeeded  in  hAviug  his  three  new  or 
funded  certificates  of  $1,000  each  transferred*  on  the  books  to  a 
Mr.  Graham. 

^'The  plan  embraced  the  funding  of  the  114  bonds  under  the 
general  law  of  1847,  which  expressly  prohibited  its  being  done; 
to  issue  for  them  ^New  Internal  Improvement  Stock,'  to  the  credit 
of  which  new  stock  was  to  be  placed,  the  aggregate  of  pro  rata 
interest  which  the  State  had  paid  in  eaah  on  its  bonds  since  1847, 
amounting  on  these  8114,000  of  'stock'  to  837,298,  which  siim  would 
be  payable  on  the  Ist  of /July,  1859,  the  first  interest  pay  day  after 
the  funding  of  the  bonds,  (the  bonds  being  funded  on  the  5th  of 
February,  1859);  in  addition  to  which  two  sums  there  was  issued 
certificates  for  interest  due  from  date  of  the  original  bonds  sur- 
rendered, up  to  the  passage  of  the  law  of  1847  under  which  they 
were  funded,  amoanting  to  $41,388  83 ;  and  the  holders  were  en- 
titled to  the  further  sum  of  $41,382,  being  the  balance  of  the  12 
year's  interest  remaining  uncredited  to  the  *new  stock,'  for  which, 
under  Dr.  Roman's  law  of  1857,  they  would  be  entitled  to  certifi- 
cates"*—making  a  total  of  $244,268  83,  or  just  about  $200,000 
more  than  the  State  justly  owed. 

During  the  summer  of  1859,  Dr.  Mack  was  sent  to  New  York  to 
negotiate  for  the  surrender  of  the  refunded  bonds.  As  the  hold- 
ers found  they  could  not  make  them  available— being  inscribed 
bonds  they  could  not  be  sold  without  transfer  on  the  books — 
tlie  State  department  unwilling  to  recognize  them  or  pay  interest 
on  them  either  accruing  or  in  arrear,  they  wero  finally,  in  Octo- 
ber, 1859,  surrendered.  The  holders  were  unwilling,  however,  to 
settle  by  the  law  of  1849.  Six  years  later,  at  the  session  of  1865, 
the  legislature  passed  a  law  compelling  the  surrender  of  the  Mac- 
alister  and  Stebbins  bonds,  under  penalty  of  a  forfeiture  of  inter- 
est after  July,  and  principal  after  January  following,  1866.  The 
amount  allowed  to  be  paid  by  this  law  on  each  $1000  was  $248  13. 

The  action  of  Gov.  Bissell  in  ordering  the  funding  of  tbe  Mac- 
alister  and  Stebbins  bonds  is  difficult  to  explain.  He  apparently- 
disregarded  the  Dr.  Boman  resolution,  misremembered  the  man- 
damus proceedings  in  1857  to  compel  him  to  do  what  he  now  did, 
and  violated  the  law  of  1847,  under  which  the  funding  was  done, 
which  expressly  forbade  it;  while  even  if  he  had  been  legally  au- 
thorized to  pay  their  full  value  of  principal  and  interest,  as  only 
about  28  cents  on  the  dollar  had  ever  been  received  for  them  by 

Letter  of  ^'Inyefltigator^  to  Chfoaffo  Times,  Aug.  laso. 
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the  State,  it  was  plainly  contrary  to  the  joatiee  and  «qmty  of  the 
case,  and  popular  opinion  would  have  sustained  him  in  a  refosalf 
for  the  protection  of  the  treaaory  of  the  State.* 

NoTB— 'WhantbetranawtlonialDed  tba  Il^t.  durliv  tho  helgbt  of  thg  caiMl  nrtp 
fraud  InveHlntkiii,  BIhhII'i  euciiDle*,  itlmulated  doubtleM  to  kddltioiuJ  partMui 
feellnr,  or  iDBueiioed  \>y  penonal  anlmocltr,  put  the  Terr  worn  oonMruottOD  ponlblo 
upon  n,mi]d  tbe  mon,  corrupt  motlveiof  aomUnliis  into  Now  Yurk  ■barpera  to  rob 
the  Iret«ur7  w«re  attributed  to  bla  flzcsllencT.     A  Jodk  letter  from  New  lark  to  tba 
Chlca^  TtAa,  dated  AutruKtO^  ItH,  alBned  "InTMUntor."  eTlDoeaa  "working  up  of 
tbe  otae''  wltb  apparently  damaalnc  effect  lo  blaaxcclleDcr.    From  It,  It  leema,  tbat 
an  old  BellBTllleiaqalatanae  of  Blnell'g,  through  letters  of  introduction  from  him,  la 
1858,  nalaed  credit  enougt  In  New  Tork  to  bur  111  of  the  boDda,  with  their  aoonietf  In- 
WTMtot  Slaa,inobea1ded.  for  t8&,aK.    He  brouiht  ui  Initallment  to  lUinota  to  nt 
lunderl.  li>T  .™'------  r, ■-,—„!  i.  ir- hi-nrthf  r.r-lt'  t— re  to  be  dlTlded  between  him 

aiidlily>-  omstbrwl*  wltbthe  Uw.tha 


he  plurc,  all  wftb  n  vlou-tn  l)u-  ixiLaummatlOD  of  thia  fraud, It  la 
illlaDdultlinaielfBuccved,  as  we  have  aeen.ln  bavlntlbebooda 
d  with  all  iheaeeltorU.  Dlseell.  wljo  bad  tbe  power  to  fund  Uia 
Btten,  conjecture!  and  deductloDs,  u>  beooDneot«d  aa  a  oonruM 
of  thi'  tranaocUoii.  The  K'Wr  lu  Kia  oareful.  elabolMe  aod  BbM 
pri^fi'ii'or.  whn  i<iiiniri'-:Ui'  hn-.  mush  pervooal  teellnflD  tbe  m>t> 
"  lid  Stebblna  bond^  and  many 


. ...  .pHoglleld,  In  January, 

IWO,  Hon.   J.   L     !>'  I                                                                 uthor.andln  ■  aMoob suppl»- 
..._    ^_.  .._. '-  number  of  lettocB 


-illu  uogualntauce 

ad  been  under  mi 

-  'uiuai7  11.18 

me  of  aoMblnc  Im 

, .md  J<«k>uv  of  bla , 

tbe  ker  to  all  bit  matice ;  tbey  were  neltbbon,  both llvjus  In  Belleville— one,  obaoiire, 
had  been  honored  wltb  oOoe  repeatedir:  tbe  otber,  wsKltbT  aiHl  oooapionoua.  bad  met 

_i.~ — — — .  ji 1... ■- thia reapeet.    Hedenlud  reoelvln *  ' 

_ , It  properlr  tod  levallj  beknic  ti , 

the  "Inveatlnlor"  lett«r  "a  tiaaue  at  vUe  aanimptlon^  lnf«r«iWMi  d«dBotlon«  ai 
dowarlcbt  l^j^  aMused  Hcvrlno^of  dlahoironb|r  iuppreB^Dj|_B  to^ 

aaaalliDt'B  coDDeoiloo  with  man)' djirtionorabTe  aotalorerreacbinB  widcnraandorpbao^ 


rlcbt  Ilea;"  aooused  Hornaoo  of  dlahonorahl r  (uppreaalDC a  lett«i 
lu  [the  Bellerllle  friend)  reJeoUnit  a  dltbonorable  propoaltlon  In  r 
■at  at  tbe  Mkcaliatcr  aodStebbtoa  bond*,  whloh  would  bave  *'bk 


f  undtna  of  thi 
rebi   ■     ■ 


oobweMakT-bl«>i,"aDdbr  war  of  counter  obartea,  proceeds  nesatlvelr  to  Intimate  bla 

" — *'-  oooneotloo  with  man)'  djabonorable  acta,  orerreachlns  wldowa  and  — ~'~ 

— , lain  tlUea  to  landk  promptlor  tbe  Old  Bkoger  to  eialalni :  "If 

keepaoutof  tbe  penltentlafrlOrearabe  will  be  tbe  rlidieatman  In  Illlnoii. 

ffieeUl.  Bute B«Kltter,  Jan.  iO,ia». 
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OUB  SENATOBS  m  GONGBESa 

Their  Lk>e8  amd  Characters — Senatorial  Contest  between  Lincoln 

and  Douglas  in  1858. 


Edwards  and  Thomas. — ITpon  the  meeting  of  the  first  State 
legislature  in  October^  1818,  JSTinian  Edwards,  who  had  been  the 
able  and  popular  territorial  governor  up  to  that  time,  and  Jesse 
B.  Thomas,  one  of  the  federal  judges  during  the  entire  separate 
territorial  existence  of  Illinois,  were  elected  as  senators  to  con- 
gress ;  the  former  on  the  first  ballot  by  a  large  majority,  32  out 
of  the  40  votes,  and  the  latter  on  the  3d  ballot  by  21  out  of  the 
40  votes  cast;  Leonard  White  receiving  18,  and  Michael  Jones  1. 

The  ftill  term  of  a  senator  is  6  years,  or  3  congresses.  The  con- 
stitution of  the  U.  S.  divides  the  senators  into  3  classes,  one  going 
out  with  the  expiration  of  each  congress.  Upon  the  admission  of 
a  State  the  new  senators  draw  lots  for  classes.  Edwards  drew  the 
3d  class,  being  the  existing  15th  congress  which  expired  with  the 
3d  of  March,  1819,  and  Thomas  Uie  class  which  expired  with  the 
17th  congress  on  the  3d  of  March  1823.  Both  were  re-elected  for 
full  terms.  Edwards  in  1819,  till  March  4th  1825,  and  Thomas  at 
the  session  of  1822-3  till  March  4th,  1829. 

Of  Edwards  we  have  already  spoken  fully,  as  governor. 
Thomas,  as  a  federal  judge,  had  borne  himself  with  much  dignity 
upon  the  bench,  but  it  is  recorded  that  he  did  not  apply  his 
talents  to  the  mastery  of  the  law.  By  nature  he  was  rather  a  poli- 
tician, an  avocation  which  absorbed  his  better  abilities  through 
life.  Without  talent  as  a  speaker,  he  exhibited  shrewdness  and 
tact  in  the  n}0>nagement  of  men  and  questions.  We  have  already 
noted  the  manner  of  his  election  as  a  delegate  to  congress  by  the 
Indiana  territorial  legislature  in  1808,  his  pledge  being  that  he 
procure  the  separation  of  Illinois  from  Indiana,  a  valuable  public 
service  to  us,  which  he  fully  discharged.  Both  senators  actively 
supported,  in  1820,  the  admission  of  Missouri  as  a  slave  state. 
Mr.  Thomas  gained  considerable  notoriety  for  originally  suggest- 
ing the  line  of  36d.  30m.,  known  as  the  Missouri  compromise. 
With  this  proviso  the  Missouri  bill  passed  the  senate,  24  to  20 ; 
the  senators  of  all  the  slaveholding  States,  with  one  from  Indiana 
and  two  from  Illinois,  the  last  admitted  State  into  the  Union, 
voting  for  it.  Mr.  Eandolph,  the  l^ider  of  the  ultra  southern  fac- 
tictn  in  the  house,  indignantly  charact-erized  the  compromise  as  a 
^^  dirty  bargain,"  and  the  northern  men  by  whose  co-opera- 
tion it  was  carried  as  '^  doughfaces,"  which  was  the  origin  of  that 
appelation.    Thomas  was  the  intimate  friend  of  Mr.  Crawford. 
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advocating  his  election  to  the  presidency  in  1824,  but  after  the  sac- 
cess  of  Adams,  came  over  to  the  support  of  his  administration. 
During  the  convention  struggle  he  advocated  thet  engrafting  of 
slavery  upon  our  constitution.  After  the  expiration  of  his  last 
senatorial  term  he  removed  to  Ohio,  where  he  died  in  1853. 

John  McLean. — In  1824  Edwards  resigned  the  senatorship  to 
accept  the  mission  to  Mexico  tendered  him  by  President  Monroe. 
On  the  meeting  of  the  legislature  in  November  of  that  year,  John 
McLean  was  elected  to  fill  the  unexpired  term  of  Edwards,  the 
latter  having  thrown  up  the  Mexican  mission,  being  his  competi- 
tor. McLean  is  said  to  have  been  in  many  respects,  the  most 
gifted  man  of  his  period  in  Illinois.  He  was  bom  1791,.  in  North 
Carolina.  At  the  age  of  4  years  his  father's  family  removed  to 
Logan  county,  Kentucky,  where  he  received  such  limited  educa- 
tion as  the  new  country  afforded.  He  studied  law,  and  in  1815,  at 
the  age  of  23,  name  to  Illinois  and  settled  at  Shawneetown,  with 
little  means  and  less  credit,  but  endowed  with  great  natnnd  tal- 
ents and  swayed  by  a  lofty  ambition.  He  spe^ly  became  con- 
spicuous at  the  bar  and  in  political  life.  Three  years  after,  he 
became  a  candidate  for  congress,  Daniel  P.  Cook  being  his  oppo- 
nent. The  contest  was  one  of  the  most  animated  and  vigorous 
ever  made  in  the  State,  characterized  throughout  by  a  high-toned 
courtesy,  which  eminently  distinguished  both  competitors.  They 
were  young  men  of  rare  promise  and  alike  won  the  esteem  of  the 
people.  McLean  was  elected  by  a  small  mcgority,  but  at  the  next 
election  Cook  succeeded  over  him  and  continued  to  hold  the  place 
until  1826,  when  Duncan  beat  him.  McLean  was  frequently  a 
member  of  the  legislature  and  speaker  of  the  house. 

He  looked  the  lK)nx  orator;  with  a  large  symmetrical  figure,  fine 
light  complexion,  a  frank,  magnanimous  soul,  he  exercised  that 
magnetism  over  his  auditory  which  stamped  him  as  the  leader  of 
men.  Possessed  of  strong  common  sense,  a  lively  imagination, 
a  pleasant  humor,  ready  command  of  language,  his  oratory  flowed 
with  a  moving  torrent^  almost  irresistible  to  the  masses  of  his 
day.  With  these  native  attributes  and  a  compass  of  intellect 
exceedingly  great,  consciousness  of  x>ower  caused  him  to  rely 
perhaps  too  much  upon  them  to  the  exclusion  of  that  discipline, 
constant  and  painstaking  study  which  make  the  profound  scholar. 
He  was  twice  elected  to  the  U.  S.  senate,  the  last  time,  December 
6th,  1828,  unanimously,  as  the  successor  of  Jesse  B.  Thomas,  for 
a  full  term;  but  he  only  served  the  first  session,  and  after  coming 
home  died  at  Shawneetown  in  1830,  in  the  very  prime  of  his  man- 
hood, at  the  age  of  39  years.  His  death  was  a  great  .public  los^ 
and  the  legislature,  as  a  fitting  testimonial  to  his  memory,  namea 
the  large,  fertile  and  now  populous  county  of  McLean  in  hohor  of 
him. 

Ulias  Kent  Kane — ^was  elected  a  senator  in  congress  Novem- 
ber 30, 1824,  for  the  term  commencing  Maroh  4, 1825,  and  termi- 
nating March  3, 1831 — to  the  place  of  McLean.  The  latter,  at  the 
time  of  his  election,  7  days  before  for  the  3  months  unexpired  term 
of  Edwards,  was  also  a  candidate  for  the  long  term,  and,  not 
doubting  his  choice,  immediately  departed  for  Washington ;  but 
a  new  candidate  appeared  in  the  field,  and  after  a  protracted* 
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straggle,  he/ailed  becoming  his  own  sacoessor,  and  Elias  K.  Kane 
was  elected.  This  was  on  the  10th  ballot,  when  Kane  received 
28  votes,  and  Samuel  D.  Lockwood,  the  next  highest,  23.  Mr. 
Kane  was  a  native  of  New  York ;  had  received  a  thorough  educa- 
tion, being  a  graduate  of  Tale  College,  studied  law,  and  in  1814, 
when  quite  young,  sought  the  south  and  west,  and  located  finally 
at  Kaskaskia.  He  was  possessed  of  a  strong,  clear  mind ;  was  a 
close  reasoner,  a  profound  lawyer,  an  agreeable  speaker,  a  lucid  wri- 
ter and  attained  eminence  in  his  profession  as  well  as  in  public  life. 
When  the  wheels  of  the  new  State  government  were  put  in  mo- 
tion, in  October,  1818,  Ck>v.  Bond  appointed  him  secretary  of  State. 
Afterwards  he  was  a  State  senator.  December  11, 1830,  he  was 
re-elected,  on  the  first  ballot,  to  the  17.  S.  senate  for  the  full  term 
from  the  4th  of  March  following,  J.  M.  Bobinson,  his  principal 
opiK>nent,  receiving  6  votes  ^  but  before  the  expirati<m  of  his  2nd 
term,  his  health,  which  had  long  been  feeble,  gave  way,  and  he 
died  at  Washington,  December  12th,  1835.  He  was  a  man  of 
purity  of  character,  honesty  of  intention,  amiable  and  benevolent 
in  disposition,  and  very  generally  esteemed.  The  legislature 
named  the  county  of  Kane  in  honor  to  his  memory. 

David  Jewett  Bdker^^woBj  November  12th,  1830,  appointed  by 
€k>v.  Edwards  to  fill  the  unexpired  term  of  John  McLean,  deceased; 
but  the  legislature,  between  which  and  his  excellency  there  was 
little  accord,  meeting  shortly  afterwards,  refused  to  sanction  the 
executive  choice,  Aud  on  the  11th  of  December,  1830,  elected  John 
M.  Bobinson  instead.  Baker  was  born  in  Connecticut,  in  1792, 
and  after  receiving  a  collegiate  education,  and  studying  law,in 
1819  with  his  young  bride  removed  to  Illinois,  and  located  at  Kas- 
kaskia. He  was  a  studious,  painstaking  lawer,  and  attained  a 
standing  with  the  ablest  of  the  Illinois  bar.  He  was  long  probate 
judge  of  Bandolph  county.  He  eschewed  politics,  except  in  1824, 
when  he  actively,  both  with  pen  and  tongue,  opposed  the  intro- 
duction of  slavery  into  Illinois.  For  his  warm  utterances,  the 
then  chief  justice  of  the  State,  Thomas  Beynolds,  afterwards  gov- 
ernor of  Missouri,  attacked  him  with  a  bludgeon  in  the  streets  of 
Kaskaskia.  During  his  short  stay  in  congress  he  originated  the 
measure  for  disposing  of  the  government  lauds  in  tracts  of  40  acres, 
which  facilitated  the  settlement  of  the  State — ^the  law  up  to  that 
time  not  permitting  the  entry  of  less  than  160  acres.  In  1833  he 
was  appointed  by  Jackson  U.  S.  attorney  for  Illinois,  and  re-ap- 
pointed in  1837  by  Van  Buren.  In  1840  he  united  with  the  whig 
party.  In  1848  he  was  defeated  for  supreme  judge  by  Mr.  Trum- 
bull, in  the  3d  grand  division.  In  1854  he  helped  to  organize  the 
republican  party.    He  died  at  Alton,  August  10, 1869.  * 

John  M,  Bobinson — had  the  following  opponents:  Theophilus 
W.  Smith,  Thomas  Mather,  B.  M.  Young,  J.  Kitchell  and  ex-Gov. 
Bond,  but  his  strength  increased  at  every  ballot,  and  on  the  5th 
obtained  a  majority.  Oen.  Bobinson  was  a  Kentuckian  by 
birth,  with  a  liberal  education  and  a  lawyer  by  profession.  While 
still  a  young  man  he  came  to  Blinpis  and  settled  at  Carmi,  where 
he  married,  and  continued  to  make  his  home ;  a  member  of  his 
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family — a  daughter,  the  only  survivbr—^till  resides  there.  He  was 
tall  and  erect  in  stature,  well  proportioned,  of  light  oomplexiony 
with  large  head,  pleasing  countenance  and  winning  address — a 
fine  specimen  of  manly  beauty.  A  distinguishing  trait  of  his  char* 
acter  was  sociability;  indeed,  his  convivitd disposition  carried  him 
into  frequent  excesses.  His  title  of  general  was  derived  from  a 
connection  with  the  militia  organi£ation  of  the  State.  He  was  re- 
elected to  the  n.  S.  senate  December  20th,  1834,  on  the  first  ballot 
by  a  vote  of  47  to  30 — R.  M.  Young  being  his  opponent — ^for  a  full 
term,  which  expired  March  3d,  1841.  In  1843  he  was  elected  one 
of  our  supreme  judges,  but  witiiin  two  months  after,  April  27tii, 
died  at  Ottawa,  away  from  home,  whither  his  remains  were  taken. 

WiUiam  Lee  D.  ^trtn^h-was  elected  December  29th,  1835,  to 
serve  out  the  unexpired  term  of  Elias  £.  Kane,  deceased.  This 
election  was  a  protracted  struggle.  His  competitors  were  James 
Semple  and  B.  M.  Toung,  both  of  whom  led  him  on  the  first  ballot, 
tiie  vote  standing,  Semple  25,  Young  19  and  Ewing  18.  On  the 
8th  ballot  Young  was  dropped,  the  9th  and  10th  stood  a  tie,  but 
on  the  12th  Ewing  received  40  to  Semple  37,  and  was  elected. 
Gen.  Ewing  was  a  gentleman  of  culture,  a  lawyer  by  profession, 
and  had  b^n  much  in  public  life.  He  had  been  receiver  of  the 
public  moneys  at  Yandalia  and  lost  a  $1,000  deposit  by  the  rob- 
bery of  the  State  bank  in  1823.  He  was  speaker  of  the  State 
senate  in  1834,  and  by  virtue  of  that  i>osition  had  been  acting 
governor,  for  15  days.  His  title  of  general  was  of  militia  origin, 
and  he  attained  some  distinction  in  the  Black  Hawk  war.  He  was 
a  Kentuckiau,  above  medium  hight,  and  of  heavy  build,  with 
auburn  hair,  blue  eyes,  large-sized  head  and  short  face.  He  was 
genial,  social,  friendly  and  affable,  with  fair  talent,  though  little 
originality.    Under  Gov.  Ford  he  was  elected  State  auditor. 

Richard  M.  Yaunff — succeeded  to  the  seat  of  Gen.  Ewing,  aud 
served  out  a  full  term  from  March  4, 1837,  to  March  4, 1843. .  He 
was  elected  December  14, 1836,  on  the  3d  ballot,  Samuel  McBobr 
erts  being  his  principal  opi>onent;  Archie  Williams  and  Gen. 
Ewing  also  received  some  votes,  the  former  21  and  the  latter  13. 
Judge  Young  was  gifted  with  fine  colloquial  powers,  and  his  inter- 
course with  men  was  managed  with  an  urbanity,  smoothness  aud 
address  well  calculated  to  impress  them  with  his  excellence  and 
worth,  in  which  lay  the  secret  of  his  success,  rather  than  force  or 
energy  of  character,  or  vigor  and  compass  of  mental  endowments. 
His  talents,  which  were  respectable  and  above  mediocrit^^,  derived 
additional  lustre  from  these  amiable  attributes.  He  was  a  Kentuck- 
ian,  of  spare  build,  rather  tall,  educated,  and  a  lawyer  by  profes- 
sion. In  1824  he  was  elected  by  the  legislature  one  of  the  5  circuit 
judges,  and  assigned  to  the  2d  circuit.  During  liis  senatorial  term 
in  1839,  he  was  appointed  by  Gov.  Carlin  one  of  the  State  agents 
in  connection  with  ex-Gov.  Beynolds,  to  negotiate  the  $4,000,000 
canal  loan,  for  which  purpose  they  repaired  to  Europe,  and  their 
advances  of  $1,000,000  in  lUinois  bonds  to  the  house  of  Wright  & 
Co.,  of  London,  proved  a  heavy  loss  to  the  State.  Still,  under 
party  operations,  before  his  senatorial  term  expired,  he  was  made. 
February  3d,  1842,  a  supreme  judge^  a  position  which  he  held 
until  1847.    He  died  at  Washington,  m  an  insane  asylum. 
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From  this  time  on  the  caucas  system  was  resorted  to  by  par- 
ses to  determin'e  their  choice  of  candidates  for  offices,  inolading 
lihat  of  United  States  senator,  and  aspirants  to  that  exalted  posi- 
tion were  no  longer  distracted  with  the  whims  of  individual  legis- 
lators. The  scheming  or  party  pipe-laying  was  now  all  with  the 
view  to  secure  the  favor  of  leaders  and  the  manipulators  of  the 
caucus.  Whom  king-caucus  designated  as  the  party  nominee  no 
one  was  to  gainsay.  The  system  was  adopted  by  the  minority  as  well 
as  the  majority  party,  but  it  is  to  be  noted  that  Illinois  never  had 
a  whig  senator  throughout  the  existence  of  that  party.  The  first 
democratic  senatorial  caucus  resulted  in  the  selection  of  per* 
haps  the  most  uncompromising  party  man  in  the  State. 

Samuel  MeBoherU — ^the  first  native  IHinoisan  ever  elevated  to 
the  high  office  of  a  United  States  senator  from  this  State,  was  bom 
April  12, 17^  in  what  is  now  Monroe  county,  his  father  residing 
on  a  farm.  He  received  a  good  English  education  from  a  compe- 
tent private  tutor,  Edward  Humphrey,  and  attained  also  some 
proficiency  in  latin,  but  his  naturally  strong  mind  inclined  him  to 
mathematics.  At  the  early  age  of  20  he  was  appointed  circuit 
clerk  of  Monroe  county,  a  position  which  afforded  him  opportu- 
nity to  become  familiarized  with  forms  of  law,  which  he  eagerly 
embraced,  pursuing  at  the  same  time  a  most  assiduous  course  of 
reading.  Two  years  later  he  entered  the  law  department  of  Tran- 
sylvania University  at  Lexington,  Ey.,  where,  after  3  full  courses 
of  lectures,  he  graduated  with  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  laws.  He 
commenced  the  practice  of  law  in  competition  with  such  men  as 
Kane,  Reynolds,  Mills,  Mears,  Blackwell,Star,  Clark,  Baker,  Eddy, 
.McLean.  &c.  In  1824,  at  the  age  of  25,  he  was  elected  by  the 
legislature  one  of  the  5  circuit  judges.  As  judge  he  first  publicly 
exhibited  strong  partisan  bias.  Li  1824  he  had  been  a  violent 
convention  advocate,  and  now,  in  defiance  of  a  release  by  the  leg- 
islature, he  assessed  a  fine  against  Gov.  Coles  for  settling  his 
emancipated  slaves  in  Madison  county,  without  giving  bond  that 
they  should  not  become  a  public  charge ;  he  also  removed  a  circuit 
clerk  in  the  same  county,  and  appointed  another  in  his  place, 
from  partisan  motives,  which  caused  a  great  outcry  at  the  time 
and  contributed  largely  to  the  repeal  of  the  circuit  court  system 
in  1827.  In  1828  he  was  elected  a  State  senator;  in  1830  appointed 
United  States  district  attorney  for  thia  State;  in  1832  receiver  of 
the  public  moneys  at  the  Danville  land  office,  and  in  1839  solicitor 
of  the  general  land  office  at  Washington.  When  the  State  banks 
of  1837  passed  into  whig  control  by  their  organization,  Judge 
McBoberts,  with  others,  opposed  them,  and  they  were  refused  the 
land  office  moneys  as  deposits,  to  aid  in  crippling  them.  On  the 
16th  of  December,  1840,  Samuel  McBoberts  was  elected  United 
States  senator  for  a  full  term,  commencing  March  4th,  1841.  He 
received  on  the  first  ballot  77  votes,  Cyrus  Edwards,  the  whig 
nominee,  50,  and  E.  D.  Baker,  1.  He  died  March  22,  1843,  at  Cin- 
cinnati, at  the  house  of  his  old  friend.  Judge  James  Hall,  formerly 
of  Shawneetown,  on  his  route  home  *from  Washington,  in  the 
vigor  of  intellectual  manhopd,  at  the  age  of  44  years. 

Judge  McBoberts  was  a  little  above  medium  hight,  sparely 
built,  of  a  nervous-bilious  temperament,  and  had  a  good  head.* 

'  *He  had  a  defect  in  one  eye. 
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He  was  swayed  by  a  stubborn  will,  a  high  ambition^  and 
anbounded  energy.  His  mind  was  clear  strong  and  precise,  and 
he  was  a  deep  read  lawyer.  He  was  ever  a  voracious  student, 
given  to  over-exertion.  While  he  exerted  a  cogent  influence  over 
his  party,  he  was  yet  without  the  smooth  and  oily  arts  of  the 
ordinary  politician.  He  governed  by  the  power  of  will  rather 
than  address  and  blandishment. 

Sidney  Breese — succeeded  B.  M.  Ypung  to  the  United  States 
senate  for  a  full  term,  from  March  4, 1843.  He  was  the  democratic 
caucus  nominee  and  was  elected  December  17, 1842,  on  the  first 
ballot,  by  108  votes  to  his  opponent,  Archibald  Williams',  49. 

He  was  born  about  the  close  of  the  last  century,  in  Oneida 
county,  N.  Y.,  received  a  collegiate  education  and  graiiuated  with 
distinction  from  Union  College.  He  had  been  the  school-fellow 
of  Elias  Kent  Kane,  who  was  his  senior.  After  the  latter  was 
appointed  secretary  of  State,  in  1818,  he  wrote  for  young  Breese 
to  join  him,  which  he  did  by  the  dose  of  the  year,  and  read  law 
with  him.  Aside  from  the  ability  of  his  preceptor,  this  gave  him 
the  advantage  of  forming  a  wide  acquaintance  in  the  new  State. 
In  1820  he  essayed  the  practice  of  the  law  in  Jackson  county,  but 
met  with  failure  in  court  before  a  jury,  and,  overwhelmed  with 
mortification,  resolved  to  abandon  his  profession.  The  next  year 
he  became  postmaster  of  the  ancient  town  of  Kaskaskia.  In  1822 
Gov.  Bond  appointed  him  circuit  attorney,  in  which  position  Gov. 
Coles  retained  him,  but  Edwards  did  notl  In  1831  he  prepared 
and  published  ^^Breese's  Beports"  of  our  supreme  court  decisions, 
being  the  first  book  ever  published  in  the  State.  The  next  year 
he  took  part  in  the  Black  Hawk  war — being  a  ms^or.  On  the 
establishment  of  the  circuit  court  system,  in  1835,  he  was  chosen 
judge,  in  which  capacity  the  McClemaud-Field  case  came  before 
him — an  exciting  political  question-^concerning  the  power  of 
the  governor  to  remove  the  incumbent  of  the  office  of  the  secre- 
tary of  State,  which  he  decided  with  an  elaborate  opinion  in 
favor  of  the  relator,  but  which  the  supreme  court  reversed.  Upon 
the  reorganization  of  that  court,  in  1841,  resulting  in  great  part 
from  this  question,  he  was  elected  one  of  the  five  dem^ocratic 
supreme  judges. 

As  senator,  he  occupied  the  seat  of  his  old  school-mate  and 
friend,  £.  K.  Kane.  Upon  the  expiration  of  his  term  he  was 
elected,  in  1850,  to  the  legislature,  and  was  made  speaker  of  the 
house.  In  1855  he  was  again  elected  circuit  judge,  and  two  years 
later,  on  the  resignation  of  Judge  Scates,  again  elevated  to  the 
supreme  bench,  where  he  has  held  a  position  ever  since ;  and 
here  it  is,  by  his  numerous  and  able  opinions,  that  he  has  made  a 
lasting  record  in  the  annals  of  this  State,  being  a  finished  scholar 
and  profound  jurist. 

In  congress  he  favored  the  annexation  of  Texas,  our  title  to 
Oregon  up  to  the  line  of  54d.  40m.,  and  carrying  the  war 
with  Mexico  into  the  heart  of  that  country.  To  his  connection 
with  the  land  graut  for  the  benefit  of  the  Illinois  Central 
railroad,  we  have  alluded — his  original  plan  being  a  pre-emption 
instead  of  a  grant.  He  procured  tike  passage  of  act«  for  the  sale 
of  the  mineral  lands  at  Galena  and  other  places,  and  tlie  repeal 
of  the  5  years  exemption  fix>m  taxation  of  the  public  lauds  in  this 
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State,  which  were  valuable  aids  to  the  State  at  that  junctare  of 
her  fiuancial  distress.  He  made  also  an  able  report  in  favor  of  a 
grant  of  land  to  a  raiboad  from  Lake  Michigan  to  the  Pacific. 

James  Semple — ^was  apx>ointed  United  States  senator  by  Gov. 
Ford,  in  1843,  as  the  successor  of  Samael  MoEoberts,  deceased, 
and  after  serving  for  one  session  as  such  appointee,  the  legisla- 
tui-e,  December  11,  1844,  confirmed  his  appointment  by  electing 
liim  for  the  unexpired  term  of  his  predecessor,  by  a  vote  of  102 
to  John  J.  Hardin  47.  In  politics  Semple  was  a  democrat,  and 
the  caucus  nominee  of  his  party,  as  was  Hardin  of  the  whigs. 
He  had  been  much  in  public  life.  He  was  speaker  of  the  house 
in  1836-7,  when  the  State  Internal  Improvement  measure  was 
passed ;  afterward  Charge  de  Affairs  to  New  Grenada  and  judge 
of  the  supreme  court.  Gen.  Semple  was  a  fine  looking  man,  and 
detested  the  plots  and  intrigues  of  politicians.  Many  of  the  older 
residents  of  Alton  and  Springfield  will  remember  him  as  the  pro- 
jector of  tlie  "steam  wagon"  which  lay  for  years  a  wreck  on  the 
prairie  south  of  Springfield.  He  wrote  ai;i  elaborate  history  of 
Mexico,  which  has  never  been  published. 

Stephen'  Arnold  Douglas — became^the  successor  of  Semple.  He 
received  the  Democratic  caucus  nomination  and  was  elected  De- 
cember 14, 1846,  on  the  first  ballot,  by  100  votes  to  Cyrus  Ed- 
wards, the  whig  nominee,  45.  Douglas  was  not  unknown  in  the 
national  legislature,  having  already  served  parts  of  3  terms  in 
the  lower  house.  With  the  advent  of  this  remarkable  man,  whom 
we  do  not  hesitate  to  call  great,  into  the  U.  S.  senate,  Illinois, 
took  at  once  high  rank  in  that  august  body,  redounding  not  only 
to  her  glory,  but  solid  advantage  such  as  no  State  before  nor  since 
has  received  from  the  hands  of  congress.  We  allude  to  the  pro- 
curing of  the  Illinois  Central  railroad  land  grant,  a  herculean 
task,  in  which  he  received  the  earnest  support  of  his  colleague  and 
the  entire  delegation  in  the  lower  house.  Douglas,  though  young 
in  years,  was  directly  acknowledged  the  peer  of  the  great  states- 
men, Clay,  Webster  and  Calhoun,  with  whom  he  served  his  first 
term.  Since  his  death,  Trumbull  has  maintained  a  high  position 
fbr  Dlinois  down  to  the  present  time.  Douglas  became  his  own 
successor  in  1853,  and  again  in  1859 1  but  we  defer  a  more  ex- 
tended sketch  of  his  life  and  character  to  an  account  of  the  cele- 
brated* senatorial  contest  between  him  and  Mr.  Lincoln  in  1858, 
contained  in  this  chapter. 

James  Shields — ^was  chosen  to  succeed  Sidney  Breese  for  a  full 
term  from  March  4th,  1849.  He  was  the  caucus  nominee  of  the 
democracy,  largely  in  the  ascendant  in  Illinois.  The  contest — an 
exciting  one — was  over  the  caucus  nomination.  Breese  strove 
earnestly  to  become  his  own  successor,  and  John  A.  McGlernand, 
ambitious  for  the  exalted  seat,  was  also  in  the  field.  Both  were 
greatly  the  sui>eriors  of  Shields  in  ability  and  probably  in  art  and 
address,  but  the  latter  had  the  advantage  of  military  glory  be- 
fore which  mere  civil  services,  however  valuable,  have  ever  paled. 
Neither  was  he  a  novice  in  civil  official  exjierience.  Bom  in  county 
Tyrone,  Ireland,  in  1810,  he  emigrated  to  the  U.  S.  in  1827,  and 
settled  in  in  Illinois,  3  years  later.    In  7  years  time,  without  being 
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naturalized,  he  was  sent  to  the  legislature  from  Bandolph  county. 
Oov.  Carlin  appointed  him  auditor,  and  ib  1843,  he  was  elected  a 
supreme  judge.  Under  President  Polk  he  was  ooounissioner  of 
the  general  land  office  at  Washington.  In  the  Mexican  war  he 
entered  by  favor  of  the  president  as  a  brigadier-general  and  was 
afterward  breveted  major-general  for  gallant  services.  He  was 
a  fortunate  soldier.  Borne  from  the  field  of  Gerro  Gordo  shot 
through  and  through,  and  reported  athome  as  killed,  he  recovered 
in  time  to  take  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  triumph  of  our  arms  un- 
der Scott  in  the  valley  of  Mexico.  In  this  latter  campaign  such 
was  his  soldierly  conduct  that  the  State  of  South  Carolina  voted 
him  a  handsome  aad  costly  sword,  inscribed  with  the  battles  of 
Cherrebusco  and  Ohepultepec,  and  the  following  sentiment : 

^<FB0H  THE  STATE  OF  SOUTH  GABOUNA, 

"TO  GENERAL  SHIELDS. 

*'In  testimony  of  her  admiration  of  gallantry  in  the  Mexican  war,  and 
as  a  tribute  of  gratitude  for  his  parental  attention  to  the  Palmetto 
regiment." 

From  Mexico,  after  the  fall  of  the  capital  of  that  country,  had 
first  come  the  announcement  by  letter  that  the  gallant  soldier 
would  be  a  competitor  for  senatorial  honors  before  the  ensuing 
legislature  of  1849.  On  his  way  home,  at  Washington,  a  public 
dinuer  was  tendered  him  and  Gen.  Quitman,  at  which,  in  a  speech 
Shields  spoke  incautiously  in  glowing  terms  of  (ren.  Scott,  then 
under  ban  with  the  administration.  Breese  forseeing  in  this 
soldier  of  renown  a  formidable  competitor  for  his  place,  did  not 
attend  the  banquet.  Before  long  Shields  was  ordered  to  Tampico, 
but  on  his  route  thither,  at  New  Orleans,  a  dispatch  from  the 
War  department  ordered  him  back  to  Washington,  to  testify  in 
the  trial  of  Gen.  Pillow.  The  order  to  return  to  Tampico  was  not 
renewed,  and  Shields  came  to  Illinois  and  moved  about  among  his 
friends.  Now  he  was  appointed  governor  of  remote  Oregon,  which 
created  the  impression  upon  the  public  mind  that  ihe  object  of  the 
administration,  which  did  not  relish  his  fearless  praise  of  Gen. 
Scott,  was  to  banish  him  beyond  being  a  competitor  against 
Breese  for  the  senate,  but  he  did  not  accept  the  governorship  of 
that  remote  i)ost. 

In  the  senatorial  canvass  it  was  urged  against  Breese  that  he 
differed  with  his  colleague  on  a  subject  of  vital  importance  to  the 
State,  the  procuring  of  the  Illinois  Central  railroad  grant  of  land ; 
against  McGlernand  it  was  objected  that  his  principles  of  democ* 
racy  were  so  thoroughly  Jacksonian  that  consistency  would  lead 
him  to  oppose  the  vital  interest  of  the  west,  the  improvement  of 
rivers  and  harbors ;  and  against  Shields,  that  he  was  ineligible, 
because,  as  a  foreigner,  he  had  not  been  naturalized  long  enough 
to  entitle  him  to  a  seat  in  the  IJ.  S.  Senate,  the  constitution  of 
the  U.  S.  requiring  a  citizenship  of  9  years.  Shields  having  been 
naturalized  in  October,  1840.  These  valid  objections  failed,  and 
he  was  elected. 

Shields  repaired  to  Washington  to  take  his  seat  on  the  4th  of 
March  following.  And  now  this  most  impulsive  son  of  Erin 
committed  a  most  foolish  blunder,  to  call  it  no  worse,  as  public 
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men  are  wout  to  do  when  they  write  letters.  To  overcome  the 
question  of  his  ineligibility^  which  would  probably  be  raised 
against  his  taking  a  seat  in.  the  seaate,  he  addressed  Mr.  Breese 
a  letter  under  date  of  February  23, 1849^  charging  him,  among 
other  ^^meannesses,"  toward  him,  with  propagating  this  in  Illinois, 
sayiug :  <<Had  I  been  defeated  by  you  on  that  ground,  I  had  sworn 
in  my  heart  that  you  never  should  have  profited  by  your  success; 
and  depend  ux>on  it,  I  would  have  kept  that  vow,  regardless  of 
consequences."  But  that  being  past,  he  demanded  of  him  then  a 
letter,  acknowledging,  in  efi'ect,  that  in  1840,  when  he  (Shields,) 
talked  of  going  to  Canada  in  case  of  war^  that  he  (Breese)  as 
circuit  judge,  offered  to  give  him  something  in  the  shape  of  a  final 
naturalization  certificate  to  take  along,  to  simplify  proof  in  case  of 
difficulty ;  adding,  ^'and  refuse  this  request,  I  here  give  you  fair 
warning — ^let  the  consequences  fall  on  your  own  head — I  shall  hold 
myself  acquitted  both  before  God  an  man  for  the  course  I  shall 
feel  bound  to  pursue  toward  you." 

But  Breese  did  not  scare  as  well  as  it  was  evidently  hoped.  He 
refused  compliance  with  the  demand,  which  he  construed  as  a 
threat  of  assassination,  publishing  his  refusal,  together  with 
Shields'  letter,  in  the  newspapers.  Shields,  in  a  subsequent  letter, 
attempted  to  explain  this  away.  When  his  credentials  were  pre- 
sented in  the  senate  on  the  5th  of  March,  objections  to  his  eligi- 
bility were  promptly  interposed ;  Douglas,  however,  succeeded  in 
having  him  sworn  in,  which  enabled  him  to  participate  in  the 
debate.  After  due  investigation,  a  resolution  was  reported  that 
Mr.  Shields  was  not  eligible  at  the  commencement  of  the  term  for 
which  he  was  elected,  and  that  his  election  was  void.  Before  its 
adoption  he  tendered  his  resignation,  and  thus  addressed  the 
senate :  ^^To  my  own  State,  sir,  I  shall  appeal,  and  hear  what  she 
has  to  say  ;  and  if  she  deserts  me  now,  if  my  State  shall  not  an- 
swer to  the  appeal  I  am  about  to  make  to  her,  I  will  say  further 
that  it  is  my  intention  (though  I  have  endeavored  to  prove  my 
fidelity  to  my  country  by  every  act  of  my  life,)  never  to  offer 
myself  again  for  office  in  the  United  States."  As  his  resignation 
should  have  been  teJidered  to  the  governor  ratherthan  the  senate, 
the  resolution  was  adopted. 

The  question  at  home  now  was  as  to  the  power  of  the  governor 
to  fill  the  vacancy  thus  occasion^.  The  constitution  of  the  U.  S. 
says  if  vacancies  happen  by  resignation  or.  otherwise,  during  the 
recess  of  the  legislature  of  any  State,  the  executive  thereof  may 
make  temporary  appointments  until  the  next  meeting.  Was  this 
such  a  vacancy  as  the  constitution  contemplated  that  the  governor 
had  power  to  fill  by  appointment,  and  thus  save  the  expense  of  a 
call^  session  f  The  question  was  thoroughly  discussed  in  the 
public  press,  and  by  letters  from  public  men,  both  for  and  against. 
Mr.  Douglas,  perhaps  fearing  a  new  election  before  Mr.  Shields 
would  become  eligible,  held  that  the  governor  had  the  power  ;*  but 
that  functionary,  in  a  long  letter  published,  disclaimed  the  power,t 
and  finally,  in  September  of  that  year,  issued  his  proclamation, 
convening  the  legislature  in  extraordinary  session,  October  22, 
1849,  to  elect  a  U.  S.  senator,  including  in  his  call  a  number  of 
other  subjects  for  legislative  action.  Under  the  decision  of  the 
-~-^— — ^—      — —      -  -  _  .  -  II I  II       I    _ 

*8ee  tals  letter  In  111.  State  Beglster,  Auir*  80, 1849. 
t  Ibid,  June  JO*  1849. 
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TJ.  S.  senate  Oov.  French  bad  it  in  his  iK)wer  to  cat  off  Shields 
from  this  position,  but  be  convened  the  legislatore  for  a  time  jnst 
after  Shields  would  be  rendered  eligible  by  being  9  years  natural- 
]2sed. 

After  the  call  the  canvass  waxed  exceedingly  warm.  The  whig 
press  openly  espoused  the  cause  of  Shields,  crying  ont  persecution, 
and  charging  that  those  democrats  who  usually  controlled  the 
party  in  the  State  had  determined  to  sacrifice  the  gallant  soldier, 
and  that  to  attain  their  ends  wicked  means  were  being  employed. 
Breese,  McClemand  and  Shields  were  again  the  candidates,  and 
the  friends  of  the  respective  aspirants  were  exceedingly  active. 
The  contest  was  again  for  the  caucus  nomination.  The  friends  of 
McClemand,  fewest  in  number,  supposing  that  such  a  state  of 
hostility  existed  between  the  resi)ective  adherents  of  Breese  and 
Shields,  that  neither  would  yield  in  caucus,  bnt  would  finally  as  a 
compromise  concentrate  upon  their  candidate,  proved  very  tena- 
cious. 21  ballotings  were  had  ;  on  the  first  Shields  received  28, 
Breeze  21,  and  McClemand  18 ;  on  the  last,  Breese  20,  McClemand 
12  and  Shields  37 — a  majority.  The  highest  for  Breese  was  on 
the  7th  ballot,  29 ;  the  highest  for  McClemand  on  the  2d,  19. 
Shields  was  again  elected  senator,  and  thus  ended  the  very  bitter 
straggle. 

LyfMm  TrumhuU — succeeded  to  the  seat  of  Senator  Shields  for 
a  full  term  from  the  4th  of  March,  1855 ;  and  became  his  own 
successor  in  1861.  Since  the  fire(t  organization  of  the  democratic 
party,  and  dating  beyond  that  to  1824,  when  it  was  in  its  forma- 
tive stage,  those  who  afterwards  constituted  it  never  failed  of 
electing  men  of  their  political  views  and  principles  to  the  U.  S. 
senate  from  this  State.  Their  defeat  now  was  attended  by  a 
bittemess  and  depth  of  feeling  unprecedented.  The  occasion  we 
have  already  traced  to  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  compromise, 
resulting,  unexx>ectedly  to  all  parties,  in  this  State  going  anti-Ne- 
braska at  the  election  of  November,  1854. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  legislature  the  choice  of  a  IT.  S.  senator 
was  to  be  the  political  event  of  the  session.  The  exact  x>olitical 
status  of  that  body  after  the  election  was  not  at  once  fully  realized, 
and  while  the  democracy  were  apprehensive  they  yet  hoped  to 
prevail.  But  upon  its  assembling  in  January,  1855,  it  became 
speedily  apparent  that  by  a  fusion  of  all  the  anti-Nebraska  mem- 
bers the  democracy  were  in  a  minority.  The  house,  on  the  2d 
day,  was  organized  by  the  election  of  anti-Nebraska  officers:  Thos. 
J.  Turner,  of  Stephenson,  being  chosen  speaker  by  40  votes  over 
J.  P.  Richmond,  of  Schuyler,  democrat,  24.  The  senate  acted 
more  tardily  on  account  of  the  conduct  of  Messrs.  Jarnigan  and 
Morton,  Nebraska  democrats,  representing  anti-Nebraska  districts, 
in  absenting  themselves.  The  fusionists,  however,  prevailed,  and 
organized  lx>th  houses. 

Alarm  now  seized  the  democracy.  Their  press  cried  out  to  the 
fold:  the  wolf  is  on  his  walk — ^I'et  the  old  party  awaken  to  the 
danger  which  threatens  it  from  the  allied  isms;  ti^itors  are  con- 
spiring to  stab  deep  into  its  vitals ;  nefarious  schemes  are  con- 
cocted and  combinations  of  an  unholy  ambition  formed,  moved 
nnto  by  a  deep-seated  antipathy  against  the  tmest  and  best  men 
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of  the  State.*  Anou  intimidation  and  cajolery  ^ere  both  tried 
upon  the  disaffected  wanderers  from  the  democratic  fold.  They 
were  denounced  as  malcontents  who  illy  requited  the  past  favors 
bestowed  upon  them  at  the  hands  of  the  democracy  by  their  base 
attempts  to  disrupt  the  old  party — inmates,  prompted  by  malice 
and  jealousy  to  rule  or  ruin.  They  were  apprised  that  the  x)eople 
were  vigilant  and  would  narrowly  scrutinize  their  every  act,  arti- 
fice and  departure  from  principle,  gnd  would  not  fail  to  visit  signal 
retribution  upon  those  who  braved,  defied  and  trampled  upon  the 
popular  will.  The  name  of  Douglas — a  tower  of  strength,  and 
dear  to  the  democratic  heart — was  invoked ;  it  was  necessary  that 
his  colleague  should  be  a  man  who  would  uphold  his  hands  to 
battie  for  the  success  of  those  great  principles  of  non-interven- 
tion which  were  founded  in  justice,  and  which  by  the  magic  of  his 
genius  would  eventually  triumph  and  overwhelm  all  its  opponents 
with  confusion.t 

All  this  was  preliminary  to  the  senatorial  election.  The  contest 
was  tardily  approached  and  was  not  finally  reached  until  the  8th 
of  February,  owing  partly  to  a  snow  blockade  which  kept  many 
members  from  the  capital  beyond  the  time  of  the  temporary 
adjournment.  James  Shields,  the  regular  democratic  caucus 
nominee,  was  placed  in  nomination  by  Mr.  Graham ;  Abraham 
Lincoln,  the  idol  of  the  old  whigs  and  strongly  anti-Nebraska, 
by  Stephen  T.  Logan;  and  Lyman  TrumbuU  the  nominee  of  the 
less  than  half  a  dozen  anti-Nebraska  democrats,  by  John  M. 
Palmer.  Archibald  Williams,  W.  B.  Ogden,  Joel  A.  Matteson, 
Cyrus  Edwards  and  W.  B.  Kellogg  were  also  put  in  nomination. 
51  votes  were  necessary  to  a  choice  on  joint  ballot.  On  the  first. 
Shields  received  41,  Lincoln  44,  Trumbull  5,  and  the  others  named 
each  1.  On  the  7th  ballot  Shields  was  out  of  the  field  and  Mat- 
teson  being  substituted,  received  on  the  8th  46  votes*  the  utmost 
strength  of  the  democracy.  On  the  10th  Mr.  Lincoln^s  name  was 
withdrawn  And  the  whig  vote  being  concentrated  on  Mr.  Trumbull, 
he  received  50  votes  direct,  and  before  the  result  was  announced, 
Mr.  Sullivan  changed  from  Williams  to  Trumbull,  electing  him  by 
just  the  requisite  number. 

Neither  persuasion  nor  menace  could  move  or  intimidate  the 
Trumbull  phalanx  of  five.  Mr.  Lincoln,  though  ambitious  of 
senatorial  honors,  for  he  had  been  elected  a  member  of  the  same 
legislature,  but  supposing  he  could  be  elected  senator,  had  resigned 
shortly  after;  now  when  it  became  apparent  that  he  could  not  suc- 
ceed, he  pressed  hisfriends  to  supportMr.  Trumbull,  which  was  ulti- 
mately done,  (with  tears  by  his  old  friend.  Judge  Logan,  it  is  said), 
not  that  they  loved  him  less,  but  the  cause  of  freedom  demanded 
it.  Ooveimor  Mattesou,  though  he  was  not  the  caucus  choice  of 
his  party,  not  being  in  full  accord  with  Douglas  on  the  question  of 
harbor  and  river  improvement's  in  the  west,  the  levy  of  tonnage 
duty  for  this  purpose,  &c.,the  democracy  boasted  (as  was  done  by 
Mr.  Moulton  upon  the  floor  of  the  house,  notwithstanding  their 
knowledge  of  an  anti-Nebraska  majority,)  that  in  the  last  resort 
enough  members,  influenced  by  a  high  regard  of  personal  consid- 
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*  See  UK  State  Rerteter,  Jan.  1865. 
t  See  the  press  of  the  period. 
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eration  for  his  excellency,  would  rally  to  his  support  and  triiunph- 
*  antly  elect  him.    Bat  they  reckoned  without  their  host* 

Mr.  Trumbull,  at  the  time  of  his  election  to  the  senate  of  the 
U.  S.,  was  about  43  years  old.  He  was  bom  in  Gonnecticuty  where 
he  received  a  good  education.  Subsequently  he  turned  his  atten- 
tion to  the  law  and  later  settled  in  Illinois  to  practice  his  profes- 
sion, which  he  did  with  marked  success,  speedily  attaining  dis- 
tinction as  an  able  lawyer.  In  1840  he  was  elected  to  the  legisla- 
ture. When  Douglas  was  elected  a  supreme  judge  in  1841,  Grov. 
Carlin,  resisting  legislative  dictation,  appointed  Trumbull  to  the 
vacant  office  of  secretary  of  State,  over  McClemand,  but  he  came 
near  being  defeated  in  the  senate  by  the  efforts  of  the  latter  and 
hisfriends,  out  of  which  grew  some  ill-feeling.  Attheopenhigof 
Gov.  Ford's  administration,  he  incurred  the  displeasure  of  that  func- 
tionary by  opposing  his  policy  toward  the  State  banks,  causing  his 
dismissal  from  office.  The  same  year  and  the  following  one,  he 
sought  the  congressional  nomination  in  the  Belleville  district, 
but  failing,  upon  the  meeting  of  the  legislature  he  aspired  to 
the  senatorial  nomination  against  James  Semple^  the  governor's 
appointee,  and  failed  again.  In  1846  his  name  appears  among  the 
candidates  for  governor,  but  failed  through  the  influence  of  Gov. 
Ford,  and  on  account  of  his  opposition  to  the  canal.  He  imme- 
diately sought  and  obtained  the  candidacy  for  congress  in  the 
Belleville  district,  but  was  defeated  by  over  2,000  majority,  though 
the  district  was  largely  democratic.  As  a  politician  Trumbull 
lacked  that  hearty  and  cordial  geniality  of  manner  which  wins 
popularity  among  the  masses.  His  intercourse  with  the  people,  if 
not  forma],  left  the  impression  of  reserve,  and  his  nature  was  re- 
peUant  rather  than  magnetic.  But  no  such  disadvantage  obtained 
with  him  in  regard  to  politicians — over  such  as  might  be  reached 
by  the  force  of  intellect  he  ever  exercised  a  large  influence.  How- 
ever, after  these  repeated  trials  for  place,  in  1848  he  was  elected 
one  of  the  supreme  judges  under  the  new  constitution,  which 
office  he  resigned  July  4,  1853,  on  account  of  insufficient  salary. 
By  nature,  study  and  habit  he  was  admirably  fitted  for  the  bench: 
with  a  mind  strong,  clear  and  penetrating,  which,  while  it  inclined 
to  detail,  never  lost  its  broad  grasp  of  principle — here  he  was 
capacitated  for  great  eminence.  He  was  an  able,  searching  and 
comprehensive  constitutional  pleader.  He  was  ever  a  strenuous 
and  ultra  democrat,  but  in  1854,  unable  to  brook  the  repeal  of  the 
Missouri  compromise,  he  opposed  his  party  upon  that  question, 
and  was  in  November  elected  to  congress  as  an  anti-Kebraska 
democrat,  which  plaee  he  resigned  to  accept  the  senatorship. 

His  record  in  congress,  which  is  national,  and  not  our  province 
to  give,  stands  very  high.  He  was  for  many  years  the  able  chair- 
man of  the  judiciary  committee,  and  few  congressional  acts  of 
importance  but  what  bear  the  impress  of  his  far  reaching  mind. 
As  an  orator  he  is  devoid  of  imagery  and  omateness  of  diction, 

*  The  whlss  for  a  \ong  time  felt  sore  over  the  defeat  of  Mr.  Linooln  and  the  foraior 
of  an  obnoxious  candidate  upon  them  by  the  arbitrary  oonduct  of  only  5  men.  In 
1866  the  Hon.  J.  H.  Matheny,  a  wbi?,  in  a  Filmore  epeeoh  at  Peteraburff,  using  moat 
scathing  language  toward  Mr.  Trumbull,  boldhr  charged  a  pre-arranged  bargain  be- 
tween all  the  anti-Nebraska  elements  to  the  effect  that  Trumbull  was  to  be  elected  to 
congress,  which  was  done ;  that  the  abolitionists  were  to  have  the  offices  on  the  con- 
vening of  the  legislature,  which  they  got;  and  that  the  whigs  were  to  have  the  U.  8. 
senator,  which  they  did  not  get.  The  charge  was  denied  at  the  time  by  a  brother-in- 
law  of  Mr.  Trumbull,  and  in  1858,  Mr.  Lincoln,  during  his  senatorial  canvass  with  Mi. 
Douglas,  in  his  speech  at  Charleston  characterized  it  as  a  "  cock  and  bull  story.*'] 
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bat  as  a  close,  clear,  compact  and  systematic  thinker,  with  au' 
excellQDJb  memory,  a  wide  acqaaiutance  of  public  affairs,  and  an 
extensive  knowledge  of  the  law,  he  was  the  most  formidable  de- 
bater of  the  august  senate.  As  a  practical  expounder  of  the 
principles  of  his  party,  he  eclipsed  Mr.  Seward.  He  ever  has 
been  a  hard  student,  but  notwithstanding  his  mental  labor  he 
bears  his  near  three-score  years  well  and  looks  youthful.* 

DOUGLAS  AND  LINCOLN. 

Senatorial  Campaign  of  1858. — The  contest  between  these  gen- 
tlemen for  a  seat  in  the  XT.  S.  senate  is  not  only  the  most  memorable 
in  the  annals  of  Illinois,  but  involving  great  national  issues  at  the 
time,  assumed  a  scope  beyond  the  mere  personal  success  of  the 
contestants,  and  an  importance  which  arrested  public  attention 
from  all  parts  of  the  Union.  Douglas  was  the  leading  representa- 
tive man  of  the  democracy,  and  Lincoln  being  pitted  against  him, 
became  the  same  for  the  republican  party.  It  was  called  the  battle 
ot  the  giants,  and  results  grew  out  of  it,  both  as  relates  to  the  men 
concerned  aud  the  principles  involved,  the  most  momentous  to  the 
nation  since  its  foundation  was  laid  in  the  blood  of  the  Eevolution. 

To  appreciate  this  contest  fully  we  are  compelled  to  present  a 
short  view  of  the  status  of  parties  at  the  time. 

The  all-absorbiug  political  question  was  that  of  slavery.  Since 
the  day  that  Whitney  invented  the  cotton-gin,  slave  labor  had 
gradually  become  so  profitable  that  the  whole  south  favored  the 
enlargement  of  its  territorial  area,  and  so  far  as  the  south,  acting 
as  a  unit,  could  control  the  democratic  party,  it  was  pro-slavery. 
To  this  was  arrayed  in  sectional  antagonism  the  new  republican 
party,  which,  while  it  professed  to  be  anti-slavery  only  so  far  as 
extending  the  territorial  area  of  slavery,  had  through  sympathy 
swept  into  its  ranks  as  co-workers  all  the  old  abolition  element  of 
the  country.  Between  these  two,  thus  presenting  a  dangerous 
sectional  issue,  it  was  attempted  to  interpose  the  broad  national 
doctrine  of  non-intervention,  or  as  it  was  called,  popular  sovereignty, 
of  which  Mr.  Douglas  was  the  acknowledged  champion.  This  prin- 
ciple, honestly  applied  to  the  organization  of  the  territories,  and 
fairly  carried  out,  offered  the  only  peaceable  solution  for  the  fierce 
sectionalism  of  the  period.  But  this  plausible  theory  was  practically 
subjected  to  the  grossest  abuses.  Kansas  and  Nebraska  had  been 
organized  upon  it,  but  no  sooner  done  than  emigrant  aid  societies 
were  formed  throughout  the  north  sending  thither  men  armed  with 
Sharp's  rifles  to  locally  organize  the  territory  in  the  interests  of 
freeilom,  while  the  slaveholders  of  the  south  with  their  emissaries 
pressed  over  the  borders  to  effect  the  first  organization  in  the  in- 
terests of  slavery.  Two  parties  with  totally  opposite  views  thus 
strove  for  supremacy  in  a  new  country  where  there  was  no  legal 
restraint  imposed  upon  them,  and  it  is  not  strange  that  collision  and 
an  actual  border  war  followed. 

[*  Gov.  Matteflon  refused  Mr.  Trumbull  his  oertiflcate  of  election  as  senator  In 
1856,  because  the  constitution  provided  that  **  the  Judges  of  the  supreme  and  circuit 
courts  shall  not  be  eligible  to  any  ofllce  or  public  trust  in  this  State  or  the  United 
States,  dnrinff  the  term  for  which  they  are  elected,  nor  for  one  year  thereafter." 
But  the  senate  of  the  U.  S.,  when  the  question  was  raised,  held  that  it  was  the  judfre 
of  the  quallfloatlon  of  its  members,  a  riprht  wlilch  no  State  law,  either  organic  or  statu- 
tory, could  take  away  or  circumscribe.] 
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While  the  south  viewed  i)opnlar  sovereignty  as  the  short  cut  to 
all  the  ends  of  abolitionism,  the  democratic  part^,  of  which,  by  its 
unity  it  was  the  controlling  party  at  Cincinnati  in  national  conven- 
tion assembled,  solemnly  afArmed  it  as  it«  creed.  Mr.  Buchanan, 
its  nominee,  in  his  letter  of  acceptance  said  '^that  the  people  of  a 
territory,  like  those  of  a  State,  shall  decide  for  themselves  whether 
slavery*  shall  or  shall  not  exist  within  their  limits."  The  nation 
gave  its  confidence  to  these,  fair  promises  only  to  be  deceived. 
After  Buchanan's  accession  to  power,  with  a  cabinet  mainly  of 
southern  men  about  him,  he  threw  oil*  the  mask,  and  in  his  mani- 
festo to  the  New  England  memorialists,  said :  ^^slavery  existed  at 
that  period — when  the  Kansas-Nebraska  bill  was  passed — and 
still  exists  in  Kansas  under  the  constitution  of  the  17.  S.  Hiis  point 
has  at  last  been  decided  by  the  highest  tribunal  known  to  our 
laws  [alluding  to  the  Dred  Scott  decision].  How  it  could  have 
been  seriously  doubted  is  a  mystery.^ 

During  the  summer  of  1857  was  concocted  in  Kansas  the  infa- 
mous Lecompton  constitution.  After  the  election  of  the  pro-slavery 
delegates — the  free  State  men  not  voting — and  when  the  character 
of  their  work  was  well  anticipated,  rumors  were  current  that  the 
president  would  sustain  it ;  and  after  the  adoption  of  its  pro- 
slavery  clause  by  a  largely  fraudulent  vote,  in  which  all  the  great 
historic  names  of  the  country,  from  George  Washington  down, 
were  recorded  in  its  favor — the  free  State  men  not  voting  at  all, 
because  the  constitution  proper,  which  also  recognized  slavery, 
not  being  submitted — upon  the  meeting  of  congress  he  boldly  and 
in  shameless  defiance  of  his  previous  pledges  to  the  country,  urged 
the  admission  of  Kansas  under  this  fraud.*  He  made  it  the  test 
of  party  fealty,  and  brought  to  bear  in  its  favor  the  full  power  of 
his  official  patronage.  Douglas,  in  a  speech  at  Milwauke,  in  1860, 
says  : 

*'  If  you  look  into  the  Lecompton  constitution  you  will  find  that  the 
original  document  made  Kansas  a  slave  State,  and  then  the  schedule 
submitted  another  slavery  clause  to  the  people  to  vote  for  or  against ;  if 
they  voted  for  it,  Kansas  was  a  slave  Suate,  and  if  they  voted  against  it 
still  it  was  a  slave  State.  When  I  reached  Washington,  three  days  before 
the  meeting  of  congress,  I  went  directly  to  the  president,  and  had  a  talk 
with  him  upon  this  subject,  in  which  I  informed  him,  as  a  friend,  not  to 
send  the  constitution  into  congress  for  acceptance.  I  told  him  that  it 
was  a  violation  of  every  pledge  we  had  made  to  the  people ;  a  violation 
of  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  democratic  party,  and  a  violation 
of  the  principles  of  all  parties  in  all  republican  governments  ;  because  Vt 
was  an  attempt  to  force  a  constitution  upon  an  unwilling  people.  He 
begged  me  not  to  say  anything  upon  the  subject  until  we  should  hear  the 
news  as  to  how  the  vote  stood  on  the  slavery  clause.  The  vote,  you  re- 
member, was  to  be  taken  on  the  slavery  clause  on  the  21st  of  December, 
three  or  four  weeks  subsequent  to  this  convention.  I  told  the  president 
that  if  he  would  withhold  his  recommendation  until  the  vote  was  taken 
on  that  clause  I  would  withhold  my  speech  against  the  measure.  He 
said  he  must  recommend  it  in  his  message,  and  I  replied  that  if  he  did, 
I  would  denounce  it  the  moment  his  message  was  read.  At  last  the 
president  became  somewhat  excited  upon  the  subject,  and  he  arose  and 
said  to  me  :  'Mr.  Douglas,  I  desire  you  to  remember  that  no  democrat 

*  *'Hy  political  life  has  no  greater  error  to  atone  for  than  my  negrlect  to  crush  this 
reptile  of  Pennsylvania  when  I  had  him  in  my  power.  He  was  the  cause  of  a  bitter 
war  between  two  men  of  this  republic  (Clay  and  Jackson,)  who  should  Dot  have  been  to 
estnui^ed.  His  representations  caused  the  charge  of  *barfraiD  and  sale/ and  whea 
brouiirht  home  to  him  he  meanly  left  me  to  face  it.  Friends  interrerod  to  save  him  from 
being  exposed,  and  I  listened  to  them.''— Jackson's  opinion  of  Buchanan,  expressed 
to  Moses  Dawson  in  1837.   See  Washington  BepiMic, 
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ever  yet  differed  flrom  an  admlDistration  of  his  own  choice  without  heins 
crushed.'  Then  he  added :  ^Beware  of  the  fate  of  Tallmadge  and  Rivers/ 
I  arose  and  said  :  *Mr.  President,  I  wish  you  to  remember  that  General 
Jackson  is  dead,  sir.'  From  that  day  to  this  he  and  I  have  been  trying 
the  question  whether  General  Jackson  is  dead.  And  one  thing  is  certain 
— ^the  people  of  Illinois  decided  in  1858  that  James  Buchanan  was  not 
General  Jackson." 

At  the  opening  of  congress  in  the  fall  of  1857,  the  slave  propa- 
gandists, assured  of  the  powerful  aid  of  the  executive,  proclaimed 
loudly  that  Kansas  must  be  admitted  under  the  Lecompton  con- 
stitution unconditioually,  supplemented  with  their  oft  repeated 
threats  of  disunion.  But  the  great  champion  of  popular  sover- 
eignty, unwilling  to  do  this  violence,  both  to  the  law  of  his  country 
and  the  pledges  of  his  party,  now  promptly  stepi>ed  forward  and 
fought  the  battle  of  freedom  for  Kansas,  almost  single-handed  of 
his  party  in  the  senate,  but  well  seconded  in  the  house  by  the 
democrats  of  the  Illinois  delegation,  ably  led  by  the  lamented 
Thomas  L.  Harris.  In  disregaM  of  old  and  dear  party  ties,  the 
popular  sovereignty  democrats  stood  side  by  side  with  the  repub- 
licans in  congress,  and  the  recreant  president  with  his  disunion 
allies  were  defeated  in  their  outrageous  scheme  to  force  slavery 
on  the  unwilling  people  of  Kansas. 

From  a  volume  entitled  "  Our  Living  Representative  Men,"  by 
John  Savage,  we  copy  a  few  graphic  sentences  describing  a  mem- 
orable scene  in  the  United  Statels  senate,  on  the  occasion  of  Mr. 
Douglas'  delivering  his  celebrated  anti-Lecompton  speech,  March 
22, 1858.  Besides  citizens  from  all  parts  of  the  Union  and  mem- 
bers of  the  house,  the  dignitaries  and  representatives  of  foreign 
courts  at  Washington  were  in  atendance : 

"If  the  immense  mass  of  people  who  crowded  the  galleries,  the 
lobbies,  the  stairways  and  the  ante-rooms  of  the  senate  is  any  evidence 
of  interest  in  the  question  of  debate,  then  Kansas  is  the  most  interest- 
ing topic  of  thedav.  *  *  Senator  Douglas  entered  the  chamber  just 
after  a  fainting  lady  had  been  carried  out  of  the  gallery.  *  *  He  was 
congratulated  by  men  of  all  parties,  and  soon  was  engaged  in  an  earnest 
confab  with  Green,  upon  whose  spirits,  however,  the  Jliittle  Giant  did 
not  seem  to  make  any  especial  change.    •  «  *  • 

Gwin  and  Seward  rose  simultaneously  and  moved  to  admit  the  ladies 
to  the  floor  of  the  senate,  and  a  perfect  flood  of  beauty  poured  into  the 
chamber.  The  appearance  of  Senator  Douglas  was  the  token  for  around 
of  applause.  The  sight  must  have  been  as  deeply  ^ratifying  to  him  as 
it  was  entrancing  to  that  mother  and  daughter,  Mrs.  Douglas  and  her 
mother,  who,  from  the  reporters'  gallery,  looked  upon  the  scene  with 
that  anxious  pleasure  which  tell  the  physiognomist  that  they,  of  all 
the  gay  and  brilliant  crowd,  had  the  deepest  interest  in  it.  For  three 
hours  Senator  Douglas  spoke—he  warmed  up  by  degrees,  lifting  the 
head  and  heart  of  the  multitude  with  him,  until  one  almost  felt  as  if 
he  were  in  Europe  during  the  revolutions,  listening  to  some  powerful 
tribune  of  the  people  expounding  their  rights  and  inspiring  them  to 
such  action  as  maae  America  a  republic.  He  went  through  nis  public 
course.  The  period  embraced  some  of  the  most  prominent  and  vital  acts 
in  the  history  of  American  poltics.  He  showea — not  as  a  defence,  but 
in  a  proud,  manly,  and  almost  defiant  spirit — what  his  acts  had  been  ; 
he  echoed  his  own  words ;  he  was  proud  of  his  deeds — deeds  and  words 
which  were  recognized  portions  of  the  policy  of  the  democratic  party. 

As  he  proceed^,  with  emphatic  and  measured  dignity,  to  denne  his 
position  in  the  present  crisis — what  the  duty  of  a  senator  from  a  sover- 
eign State  was,  and  the  responsibility  he  owed  to  the  people  whose  voice 
culminate  in  him — he  held  the  multitude  chained  with  that  peculiar 
eloquence  which,  based  on  common  sense  and  the  rights  of  man,  reaches 
its  destination  without  the  aid  of  winged  rhetoric.    Such  eloquence 
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dooB  not  dazzle,  it  convinces ,  it  does  not  stretch  the  fancy,  but  solidifies 
the  head ;  it  does  not  hold  the  breath,  but  makes  one  breathe  freer,  for 
it  cheers  the  heart. 

The  great  burst  of  applause  which  broke  from  the  galleries  and  rolled 
over  the  chamber  was  a  nobler  testimony  to  the  principles  enunciated 
by  the  eloquent  senator  than  might  be  written.  He  was  there  the 
defender  of  the  people,  the  representative  of  the  State,  and  not  the 
vassal  of  the  executive,  nor  the  valet  of  the  administration,  to  do  its 
bidding  without  consulting  their  own  Judgment  or  the  interests  of  the 
people.  He  stood  forth  as  the  champion  of  State  sovereignty."  He 
grew  in  enthusiasm  with  the  progress  of  his  subject,  and  the  effect  was 
electric. 

Thus  was  conveyed  a  lesson  which  should  have  taught  the  chief 
magistrate  of  this  nation  that  there  may  be  popular  leaders  more 
powerful  than  the  executive,  with  all  his  enormous  patronage  at 
his  back ;  but  his  perception  was  blinded  by  mortification,  and 
he  looked  only  to  revenge,  and  for  this  purpose  pursued  Douglas, 
who  looked  forward  to  a  renewed  senatorial  term  at  the  ensuing 
session  of  the  legislature,  with  all  his  official  power  and  patronage, 
into  Illinois. 

The  adherents  of  the  president  in  this  State,  the  federal  officers 
and  appointees,  and  other  recipients  of  his  bounty  and  favors, 
joined  by  the  broken  down  politicians  and  place  hunters,  whose 
future  depended  not  upon  the  preservation  but  rather  the  de- 
struction of  the  democratic  party,  and  also  those  moved  by  envy 
or  hatred  of  the  "Little  Giant,"  were  rallied  and  thoroughly  organ- 
ized. A  few  democratic  newspapers  yielded  to  subsidy,  but  more 
were  directly  established ;  and  itinerant  orators  were  employed  to 
perambulate  the  State  through  its  length  and  breadth.  The  adher- 
ents of  the  president  were  designated  as  Dauites.  A  secret 
politico-military  order  in  Kansas,  of  whose  fearful  oaths  and 
frightful  doings,  horrid  accounts  had  been  published,  was 
denounced  in  congress  by  Mr.  Douglas,  and  characterized  as  an 
imitation  of  a  cut-throat  Mormon  band,  called  Danites.  One  of 
the  reputed  leaders  of  the  Kansas  order  was  employed  in  Illinois 
as  a  general  post  office  agent,  in  which  capacity  he  traversed  the 
State  constantly,  notoriously  doing  more  to  organize  the  adminis- 
tration opositiou  against  Douglas,  by  threats  of  dismissal  or  intim- 
idation, than  ferreting  out  government  delinquencies. 

The  democracy  of  Illinois  met  in  convention  at  Springfield, 
April  21, 1858,  to  nominate  candidates  for  State  treasurer  and 
superintendent  of  public  instruction,  and  particularly  to  declare 
its  status  with  regard  to  the  great  question  of  variance  between 
the  president  and  Senator  Douglas.  In  97  of  the  101  counties 
resolutions  had  already  been  passed  by  the  democracy,  approving 
the  course  of  the  Illinois  delegation  in  congress  upon  this  Lecomp- 
ton  question.  Two  conventions  met  at  the  appointed  time  and 
place,  both  claiming  to  represent  the  true  democracy  of  the  State, 
one  sustaining  popular  sovereignty  and  approving  the  course  of 
our  delegation  in  congress  during  the  Lecompton  struggle,  the 
other  endorsing  the  sulministration  and  repudiating  Douglas  as 
affiliating  with  republicans.  The  latter  was  but  sparingly  attended, 
the  representation  being  from  24  counties,  and  its  proceedings 
were  somewhat  spiritless.  John  Dougherty  (since  lieutenant 
governor)  presided.  Ike  Cook,  a  Chicago  postmaster,  was  chief 
manager,  and  Dr.  Leroy,  John  L.  McConnel,  E.  B.  Carpenter  and 
B.  F.  Blackburn  were  the  speakers.    As  it  was  partly  composed 
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of  seceders,  no  ticket  was  made,  and  an  adjournment  till  the  9th 
of  June  'Was  had,  when  it  met  again  with  a  somewhat  larger 
attendance.  John  Dougherty  was  nominated  for  treasurer,  and 
ex-Gov.  John  Beynolds  for  State  school  superintendent,  both  by 
acclamation.  The  '^nationals"  met  with  much  encouragement 
from  the  republicans,  but  now,  in  their  long  platform  of  princi- 
ples, they  paid  their  respects  to  them  as  follows :  We  deem  the 
principles  and  policy  of  the  black  republicans  as  utterly  opposed 
to  the  spirit  in  which  the  Union  was  formed,  and  the  success  of 
that  party  would  be  disastrous  to  its  prosperity — ^which  was  not 
so  psJatable  to  the  latter.  The  presldeut  was  very  much  dissat- 
isfied with  these  meagi'e  and  spiritless  affairs ;  county  meetings 
and  district  conventions  were  therefore  held,  and  administration 
legislative  tickets  were  generally  put  in  the  field  with  the  hope  of 
diverting  votes  enough  to  carry  the  State  for  the  republicans. 

The  regular  democratic  convention  was  largely  attended,  84 
counties  being  fully  represented,  embracing  more  of  the  eminent 
and  distinguished  men  of  the  State,  than  was  common  on  such 
occasions.  Ex-Lieut.  Gov.  John  Moore  presided.  The  ticket 
made  was  W.  B.  Fondey  for  treasurer,  and  ex-GU>v.  French  for 
superintendent  of  public  instruction.  While  the  resolutions  of 
the  convention  were  firm  in  their  tone,  they  did  not  openly  and 
decisively  mention  Douglas  by  name  and  applaud  his  course,  nor 
did  they  condemn  the  president  in  direct  terms.  It  was  sought 
rather  to  avoid  an  open  rupture  with  the  administration.  A  reso- 
lution offered  by  Judge  Drummond,  ''That  this  convention  view 
with  regret  the  course  pursued  by  the  present  administration  in 
removing  good  men  from  office  for  the  expression  of  opinions  upon 
any  given  proposition,''  was,  upon  motion  of  Judge  O.  C.  Skinner, 
promptiy  laid  on  the  table.  This  looks  like  a  piece  of  arrant 
truckling  to  an  arbitrary  and  recreant  president.  It  was  hoped 
that  the  Kansas  troubles  would  prove  evanescent  and  that  party 
unity  would  be  preserved.  The  convention  did  not  nominate  or 
recommend  Mr.  Douglas  as  the  senatorial  candidate,  as  did  the 
republicans  Mr.  Lincoln,  some  time  after.  But  his  candidacy  was 
generally  conceded.  There  were  other  aspirants  in  the  demo- 
cratic ranks,  but  when  it  was  perceived  what  herculean  blows 
were  requisite  in  the  fight,  the  field  was  left  by  common  consent  to 
the  Little  Giant. 

But  with  the  efforts  and  exceptions  mentioned,  the  democracy 
generally,  both  press  and  people,  sustained  Senator  Douglas. 
During  the  darkest  hour  of  the  Lecompton  struggle,  the  republi- 
can press^  laying  aside  party,  heartily  praised  the  course  of  Doug- 
las and  his  colleagues  of  the  house  for  their  noble  stand  in  vindi- 
cation of  law  and  popular  right,  against  the  slave  oligarchy,  with 
a  treacherous  president  at  its  head.  During  the  canvass  Mr. 
Greeley,  a  warm  admirer  of  the  character  of  Douglas,  ho  wexer  he 
warred  against  his  political  principles,  held  the  following  language 
in  the  New  York  Tri^ien^  regarding  his  or  Mr.  Lincoln's  success: 

'*There  is  a  contingency  in  which  even  he  [Mr.  Lincoln]  might  be 
elected,  that  would  cause  such  election  to  be  viewed  with  regret  by 
republicans  in  other  States.  ♦  ♦  We  allude  to  secret  coalition  between 
lepubiican  leaders  and  the  little  faction  of  postmasterB,  tide-waiters  and 
federal  office  seekers,  who,  for  the  sake  of  their  dirty  pudding,  present 
and  hoped  for,  pretend  to  approve  the  Lecompton  fraud,  and  are  now 
hounding  on  the  track  of  Senator  Douglas.    Any  conspiring  or  conniy- 
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iDg  with  this  pack  on  the  part  of  republicans  of  Illinois,  no  matter  by 
what  name  glossed,  under  what  pretext  veiled,  would  be  regarded  by 
republicans  in  other  States  with  profound  dis&vor." 

Of  Douglas,  he  held  the  following  langaage : 

**They  have  seen  him  separate  himself  ttom  a  triumphant  and  almost 
invincible  administration,  which  had  honors  to  dispense  and  millions 
to  disburse,  braving  the  denunciations  of  party  organization  and  pari^ 
progress,  which  have  for  20  years  borne  him  onward  from  triumpn 
to  triumph,  and  from  indigence  and  obscurity  to  opulence  and  dis- 
tinction— they  have  seen  him  incur  the  deaaly  and  unquenchable 
hatred  of  the  slave  power,  blasting  in  a  moment  all  the  reasonable  hopes 
of  obtaining  the  presidency  through  the  machinery  and  spell  of  the 
democratic  party.  *  *  When  a  statesman  so  high  in  position,  in  power, 
in  hopes,  separates  himself  from  a  triumphant  majority  to  fight  a 
momentous  battle  on  the  side  of  a  minority,  to  whom  he  had  always 
stood  in  deadly  opposition,  it  is  scarcely  reasonable  to  attribute  that 
change  to  any  motive  which  does  not  honor  his  conscienciousness  and 
his  courage.  And  it  seems  to  us  particularly  ungracious  in  those  to 
whom  he  nas  lent  the  weight  of  his  powerful  arm  to  unite  with  his 
and  their  implacable  enemies,  in  disparaging  his  motives,  belittleing  his 
influence,  and  paralyzing  his  exertions.  *  *  However  pointed  may  be 
our  future  differences,  we  shall  never  forget  that  in  tne  Lecoinpton 
struggle  he  proved  faithful,  in  defiance  of  great  temptation,  not  to  our 
principles  but  to  his  own,    *    *    If  this  course  was  taken,  the  conse- 

Suenoes  braved  by  Mr.  Douglas,  solely  upon  the  strength  of  his  convic- 
ons  of  right  and  of  the  moral  weight  of  the  pledges  given  in  the 
Nebraska  bill  and  the  Cincinnati  platform,  no  public  man  in  our  day 
has  evinced  a  nobler  fidelity  and  courage. " 

But  this  out-spoken  approval  of  Douglas'  coarse  by  the  republi- 
can press  outside  of  the  State  was  bitterly  and  defiantly  resisted 
in  Illinois.  The  administration  organs  had  read  him  and  his  fol- 
lowers out  o]f  the  democratic  party,  and  the  reflection  had  been 
indulged  that  he  might  find  a  lodging  place  in  the  republican,  but 
the  press  of  the  latter  party,  knowing  well  the  man,  scouted  this 
as  an  egregious  falacy.  Their  political  hatred  of  their  old  foe  was 
revived  with  all  its  former  animosity,  and  they  proclaimed'that 
there  was  no  conflict  into  which  the  republicans  of  Illinois  entered 
so  heartily,  so  thoroughly,  so  unitedly  as  this.  They  desired  to 
be  avenged  on  him  with  an  intensity  not  te  be  appreciated  by 
outsiders,  and  for  the  purpose  in  hand  asked  te  be  let  alone  in 
the  fight  by  the  sentimental  philosophers  and  enthusiasts  abroad.* 
The  feeblest  efibrts,  sayings  and  purposes  of  the  Buchanan  men,  to 
divide  the  democracy  of  the  State,  were  greedily  taken  up,  paraded 
before  the  public  and  heralded  abroad  in  a  magnificent  form. 
The  strange  anomaly  was  exhibited  of  a  most  persistent  praise 
and  flattery  bestowed  by  the  republicans  upon  the  slave  party, 
while  those  who  had  in  congress  stood  side  by  side  with  them  in 
the  defeat  of  the  Lecompton  iniquit^^  received  only  their  abuse 
and  slander.  All  this  to  promote  the  schism  in  the  democratic 
party,  and  redound  to  the  benefit  of  their  own. 

The  State  republican  convention  met  at  Springfield,  June  15, 1858 
and  was  organized  by  selecting  ex-Lieut.-€k)v.  Koemer  as  president. 
It  was  largely  attended,  87  counties  being  represented,  and  much 
enthusiasm  was  exhibited.  James  Miller,  the  then  incumbent,  was 
re-nominated  for  tareasurer  without  opposition.  For  the  candidacy 
of  the  office  of  superintendent  of  public  instruction  ten  names 
were  presented.    The  second  ballot  showed  the  contest  to  lie  be- 

*8ee  Ghioago  papen  of  June,  1868. 
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tween  W.  H.  Powell,  the  then  incumbent,  and  Newton  Batemau, 
of  Morgan,  who  on  the  third  ballot  received  the  nomination. 

In  their  declaration  of  principles  they  '^disclaimed  all  intention 
of  attempting,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  to  assail  or  abridge  the 
rights  of  any  of  the  members  of  the  confederacy  guarantied  by  the 
constitation,  or  in  any  manner  to  interfere  with  the  institution  of 
slavery  in  the  States  where  it  existed.''  They  denounced  the  ad- 
ministration ;  differed  with  the  decision  of  the  TJ.  S.  supreme  court 
in  the  Dred  Scott  case ;  maintained  the  right  of  congress  to  pro- 
hibit slavery  in  the  territories,  and  its  duty  to  exercise  it ;  approved 
the  then  recent  decision  of  the  supreme  court  of  Illinois  declaring 
that  property  in  persons  was  repugnant  to  the  constitution,  and 
that  slavery  was  the  creature  of  local  or  municipal  law.  Charles 
L.  Wilson  offered  a  resolution,  which  was  unanimously  adopted 
amidst  shouts  of  applause :  '^  That  Abraham  Lincoln  is  the  first 
ikud  only  choice  of  the  republicans  of  Illinois  for  tiie  IT.  S.  senate, 
as  the  succcessor  of  Stephen  A.  Douglas." 

Douglas  and  Linooln. — These  two  most  eminent  and  illustri- 
ous men  of  Illinois  and  of  the  nation  deserve  at  our  hands  some- 
what more  extended  biographical  sketches  than  are  generally 
given  in  this  work,  which  we  deem  it  proper  to  make  before  pro- 
ceeding to  detail  their  great  contest  for  senatorial  honors. 

Stephen  Arnold  Douglas — was  bom  April  23, 1813,  at  Brandon, 
Vermont,  *'a  good  State  to  emigrate  from,"  as  he  has  said.  His 
father,  who  died  when  Stephen  was  an  infant  of  3  months,  was  a 
physician  of  considerable  eminence,  and  a  native  of  New  York. 
His  grandfather  was  a  Pennsylvanian,  and  a  soldier  in  the  Revo- 
lution, beiug  with  Washington  at  Valley  Forge  and  at  Yorktown. 
His  great  grandfather  was  also  native  born,  but  the  remote  ancestry 
was  from  Scotland,  and,  it  has  been  said,  traceable  to  the  blood  of 
the  Douglas.  In  youth  Stephen  received  the  ordinary  school 
education  of  his  native  State,  and  was  an  apt  and  diligent  pupil. 
At  15,  unable  to  gratify  an  ardent  desire  to  prepare  for  college, 
owmg  to  his  mother's  straightened  circumstances,  he  apprenticed 
himself  to  the  cabinet  trade.  In  18  months  afterwards,  finding  it 
too  hard  for  his  constitution,  he  abandoned  it  and  entered  the 
academy  at  Brandon.  The  following  year,  his  mother  having 
married  a  Mr.  Granger,  whose  son  had  previously  married  his 
eldest  sister,  the  family  removed  to  Ganadagua,  N.  Y.  Here 
Stephen  resumed  his  academical  couVse,  and  aSso  commenced  to 
read  law.  At  the  age  of  20  he  started  west  to  seek  an  eligible 
location.  At  Cleveland  he  was  long  detained  by  sickness.  Becov- 
eriug,  he  went  to  Cincinnati,  and  thence  by  river  to  St.  Louis, 
finding  his  way,  late  in  the  fall  of  1833,  to  the  village  of  Winches- 
ter, S^tt  county,  Illinois,  whither  he  walked  from  Jacksonville, 
in  quest  of  a  school  to  teach,  his  exchequer  being  reduced  to  37^ 
cents.  His  first  work  was  clerking  at  a  vendue,  which  yielded  him 
$6,  bat  he  obtained,  shortly  after,  a  school  of  40  pupils  at  $3  a 
quarter,  fie  kept  up  his  law  studies  meanwhile,  and  the  following 
March  was  admitted  to  the  bar  by  the  supreme  court  sitting  at 
Vandalia.  Hq  now  betook  himself  to  the  practice  of*the  law,  and 
speedily  won  distinction  in  his  profession.  Within  a  year  of  his 
admission  to  the  bar,  before  he  was  22  years  old,  he  was  chosen  by 
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the  legislature  attorney  general  of  the  State.  In  1836  he  was 
elected  to  the  legislature  from  Morgan  county,  being  the  youngest 
member  in  that  body.  At  this  session  the  internal  improvement 
folly  of  the  State  was  entered  upon.  In  1837  he  was  appointed  by 
Yan  Buren  register  of  the  land  office  at  Springfield.  The  same 
year  he  was  nominated  for  congress,  and  at  the  election  of  August, 
1838,  came  within  5  votes  of  an  election  out  of  36,000  cast,  his  op- 
ponent being  the  Hon.  John  T.  Stuart,  whig.  He  now  devot^ 
himself  assiduously  to  his  new  profession,  and  proved  himself  an 
able  lawyer  and  successful  advocate.  His  tact  and  skill  in  the 
examination  of  witnesses  was  unrivalled.  In  1840  he  entered  with 
great  axdor  into  the  exciting  presidential  campaign,  canvassing 
the  State  thoroughly,  by  ad<&essiDg  207  meetings  in  favor  of  Yan 
Buren.  Upon  the  meeting  of  the  legislature  in  December  of  that 
year,  he  was  appointed  secretary  of  State  by  Gov.  Garlin,  who  was 
unable  to  withstand  the  pressure  in  his  favor.  During  the  session, 
from  partisan  motives,  the  supreme  court  was  reorganized,  in 
which  Douglas  took  an  active  part  through  lobby  addresses,  &c., 
and  was  also  elected  to  a  seat  upon  the  bench,  renderiug  the 
court  democratic.  The  supreme  judges  had  to  perform  circuit 
duty,  Douglas  being  assigned  to  the  Quincy  district. 

In  the  4th  volume  of  the  ^^Law  B;ei)orter,'^  Boston,  1842,  may  be 
found  a  letter  from  a  lawyer,  who  had  emigrated  to  Illinois,  giv- 
ing the  following  description  of  him  on  the  bench  : 

*'The  Judge  of  our  circuit  is  8.  A.  Douglas,  a  youth  of  28,  who  was  the 
democratic  candidate  for  congress  in  1838,  in  opposition  to  [J.  T.]  Stuart, 
the  late  member.  He  is  a  Yermonter,  a  man  of  conBiderable  talent,  and, 
in  the  way  of  despatching  business,  is  a  perfect  'steam  engine  in  breech- 
es.' This  dispatch  is  the  only  benefit  our  circuit  will  oTerive  from  the 
change.  He  is  the  most  democratic  Judge  I  ever  knew.  While  a  case  is 
going  on  he  leaves  the  bench  and  goes  among  the  people,  and  among  the 
members  of  the  bar,  takes  a  cigar  and  nas  a  social  smoke  with  them,  or 
often  sitting  in  their  laps,  being  In  person  say  five  feet  nothing,  or  there- 
abouts, and  probably  weighing  about  100  pounds.  I  have  often  thought 
we  should  cut  a  queer  figure  if  one  of  our  Suffolk  bar  should  accidental- 
ly drop  in.*' 

But  Douglas'  manners  upon  the  bench  were  unexceptional.  He 
was  studious,  clear,  comprehensive  and  expeditious,  and  it  may  be 
said  that  a  more  popular  judge  never  wore  the  ermine  in  this 
State,  notwithstanding  his  youth  and  slight  figure. 

In  1843  he  was  first  elected  to  congress  by  a  majority  of  about 
400.  He  was  twice  re-elected,  his  majority  being  increased  each 
time-^the  last  time  to  3,000.  In  the  lower  house  he  is  said  to 
have  been  cautious  and  sparing  of  debate,  studious  and  closely 
observant,  and  when  he  did  arise  for  a  speech  it  was  apt,  forcible, 
and  to  the  purpose.  His  early  education  was  not  so  thomugh  and 
scholastic  as  it  might  have  been,  as  he  well  knew,  but  this  fact 
could  never  have  been  gathered  from  his  speeches.  Ashamed  to 
be  either  uninformed  or  misinformed,  he  was  a  studious  toiler 
throughout  his  busy  and  boisterous  political  life,  amidst  all  its 
eugrossing  cares  and  unceasing  occupation,  and  a  wide  and  varied 
re^er  of  history  and  its  kindred  of  politics  and  law.  Contact 
with  public  affairs  gave  scope  to  his  understanding  and  depth  to 
his  judgement,  and  his  knowledge  became  vast,  complete  and 
accurate.  One  of  his  first  masterly  efforts  in  congress  to  attract 
national  attention,  was  his  speech  on  the  bill  to  refund  to  Gen, 
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Jackson  the  fine  imposed  upon  him  for  placing  New  Orleans  under 
martial  law  at  the  time  of  the  battle  in  its  defence  on  the  8th  of 
January,  1812.  The  venerable  hero  of  that  glorious  event  subse- 
quently thanked  Douglas  for  this  able  vindication,  saying :  I  knew 
when  I  proclaimed  and  enforced  martial  law  that  I  was  doing 
right;  but  never,  until  I  read  your  speech,  could  I  express  the 
reasons  which  actuated  my  conduct. 

In  1847  Douglas  entered  the  senate,  which  was  the  arena  of  his 
herculean  labors.  His  name,  young  as  he  was,  became  speedily 
associated  with  the  great  national  issues  which  affected  the  des- 
tiny of  this  people.  He  moulded  and  gave  them  direction  in  pub- 
lic affairs.  Between  the  aggressions  of  the  south  and  the  resist- 
ance of  the  north  over  the  angry  subject  of  slavery  in  our  terri- 
tories, it  has  been  said  that  there  is  no  escape  from  the  conclusion 
that  the  genius  of  Douglas  offered  the  only  peaceable  solution  of 
a  common  national  ground  upon  which  all  could  meet  in  the  theory 
of  territorial  sovereignty.  To  it,  through  his  labors,  the  demo- 
cratic party  was  committed  in  1856^  gained  a  triumph  at  the  polls 
and  then  was  basely  betrayed  by  Buchanan  and  the  south.  But 
Douglas  was  true  and  faithful  to  it  to  the  last  and  defended  it 
whenever  and  wherever  assailed.  And  while  he  was  personally 
pursued  by  bitter,  implacable,  open  political  opponents,  his  dar 
ling  idea,  which  was  empire  or  ruin  with  him,  was  more  grossly 
betrayed  by  perfidious  friends  who  rode  into  power  upon  it. 

The  most  striking  peculiarity  in  the  physiqne  of  Mr.  Douglas 
was  his  stature  which  was  greatly  below  the  medium  hight — ^not 
above  5  feet.  His  trunk  was  ample,  compact  and  erect,  with  full, 
chest  and  square,  well  defined,  though  not  broad  shoulders;  but 
his  extremities  were  disproportionately  short.  In  the  latter  years 
of  his  life  he  grew  stout,  though  not  obese.  His  figure  would  have 
been  fatal  to  the  divinity  of  the  AppoUo  Belvedere.  While  his 
diminutive  stature  would  arrest  attention,  his  facile  and  natural 
dignity  of  manner,  not  to  say  grace,  with  an  air,  as  if  born  to 
command,  would  cause  idle  curiosity  in  the  contemplation  of  his 
person  to  pass  into  speedy  forgetfulness  by  the  respect  and 
attention  which  he  inspired.  His  splendid  head,  covere<l  with  a 
heavy  suit  of  dark  hair,  nicely  poised  upon  his  shoulders  and 
connected  by  a  short  neck^was  massive  in  its  brain  developement, 
conveying,  under  animation,  the  fbpression  of  almost  infinite 
power.  The  ample  forehead  was  squarely  built  up  over  the  wide 
arches  of  his  heavy  brows,  under  which  rolled  a  pair  of  large, 
restless,  deep-set,  dark  blue  eyes,  capable  of  shooting  out  glances 
of  electric  fire,  when  under  the  impulse  of  the  powerful  brain 
battery  back  of  them.  His  nose  was  broad  and  short,  with  flaring 
nostrils,  denoting  coolness  and  courage.  At  its  junction  with  the 
projecting  forehead  it  left  a  peculiar  transverse  crease.  His  mouth 
was  ample,  cleanly  cut,  with  lips  finely  arched,  the  whole  evincing 
decisiou,and  by  the  depressionat  the  angles,  conveying  a  mingled 
idea  of  sadness  and  disdain,  His  chin,  backed  by  a  firm  jaw, 
squared  well  to  the  general  outline  of  his  face,  indicating  ardor, 
strength  and  vigor.  He  wore  no  beard,  but  presented  smoothly 
shaven  cheeks  and  handsome  throat  with  slight  double-chin.  The 
general  contour  of  his  face  was  regular,  and  its  muscles  wonder- 
fully mobile,  giving  a  pleasing  and  winning  countenance;  his 
complexion,  though  somewhat  dark,  with  his  usually  good  health, 
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was  clear ;  the  exuberauce  of  his  animal  spirits  was  extraordinaiy. 
He  was  of  the  vital  temperament.  Such  is  a  brief  ph^'sical 
description  of  the  "Little  Giant.''* 

As  an  orator  Douglas  possessed  the  peculiar  magnetism  of 
imparting  to  his  auditory  the  hue  of  his  sentiments  and  views- 
swaying  their  will  or  directing  their  sensibility  at  pleasure.  He 
afiected  no  senatorial  airs,  betrayed  no  aristocratic  spirit,  but 
naturally  and  easily  identified  himself  with  the  democracy.  He 
had  been  the  genial  companion  of  many  an  early  pioneer,  and  his 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  people  and  sympathy  with  them^ 
enabled  him  on  the  stump  to  convey  to  their  common  understand- 
ing, in  their  own  accustomed  vehicles  of  thought,  his  reasoning 
upon  the  political  questions  of  the  day,  often  enforcing  and  clinch- 
ing an  argument  to  those  who  remembered  the  frontier  times  by  a 
peculiar  border  figure,  carrying  conviction  to  their  minds  as 
evinced  by  a  spontaneous  outburst  of  applause  at  frequent  inter- 
vals. But  his  most  inseparable  attributes  were  rapidity  and  bold- 
ness of  thought,  and  his  dexterity  in  debate— of  which  he  became 
a  consummate  master — cropped  out  in  early  life,  giving  promise 
of  unequaled  power  in  his  first  efforts  on  the  stump.  He  had  the 
faculty  of  summoning  all  his  mental  resources  with  a  promptitude 
which  served  admirably  the  occasion,  even  if  required  instantly 
in  reply  to  a  powerful  antagonist  in  the  senate.  Therefore,  while 
his  forte  lay  to  a  certain  extent  in  his  matchless  power  upon  the 
hustings,  he  swayed  a  no  less  power  in  the  caucus  or  the  august 
senate.  His  manner  of  treating  a  subject  was  bold  and  inde- 
dependent,  always  striking  the  hard  and  strong  points.  To  halt- 
ing friends  he  appeared  at  times  to  be  overbearing;  and  there 
was  a  vein  of  cold  irony  in  his  nature  which,  with  a  defiant  tone 
in  his  remarks,  a  haughty  manner  and  a  curling  of  the  lip,  sunk 
deep  into  the  heart  of  an  enemy.  Energy  and  activity,  courage 
and  fortitude,  were  of  the  essence  of  his  nature.  The  assaults 
that  would  excruciate  some  men  only  excited  a  smile  of  derision 
on  his  intrepid  face.  Elastic  in  both  body  and  mind,  he  was  capa- 
ble of  performing  an  incredible  amount  of  political  labor  in  the 
open  field.    Thus  with  sagacity  as  if  inspired  by  genius,  a  mind 

*  This  soubriquet  origrlnated  very  ^rly  In  bis  public  life,  la  1888  President  Jack- 
son added  to  his  refusal  to  recbarternhe  U.  S.  Bank,  the  removal  of  the  deposits. 
Great  was  the  Qonstemation  of  the  people,  and  a  general  panic  prevailed.  Party  feel- 
InK  ran  extremely  hlgrh,  the  president's  supporters  were  unsettled  in  their  views  and 
thousands  differed  with  htm  on  these  measures  Douglas  had  just  located  at  Jackson- 
▼ille  and  opened  a  law  office  in  a  room  in  the  court-house.  The  whigsof  Morgan 
county,  from  their  number  a'-d  standing,  were  arrogant  and  audacious  in  their denun- 
ciHtlon  of  the  administration.  Douglas  mingled  freely  with  the  people,  who  usually 
crowded  the  county  seat  on  Saturdays,  and  among  them,  was  oatspoicen  in  his  appro- 
bation of  the  acts  of  the  administration.  He  and  the  editor  of  the  democratic  paper 
at  Jacksonville,  deeming  it  advisable  to  rally  the  undecfde-l,  effect  an  organisation  of 
the  administration  party,  and  define  its  position,  in  opposition  to  the  views  of  many 
friends,  called  a  mass  meeting,  and  prepared  a  set  of  resolutions  endorsing  the  bank 
policy  of  the  administration.  On  the  day  of  the  meeting  the  court  house  was  thronged 
with  people  of  both  parties.  Douglas  being  comparatively  a  stranger,  declined  to  offer 
resolutions,  but  as  it  soon  became  apparent  unless  he  did  It  would  not  be  done,  be 
boldly  advanced  and  read  them,  following  with  a  few  brief  explanatory  remarks. 
Immediately  upon  his  conclusion,  Josiah  Xambom,  a  whig  of  great  influence  and 
oratorical  powers,  attacked  the  resolutions  and  their  reader  in  a  severe  and  caustic 
manner.  The  blood  of  Douglas  was  up;  this  was  his  first  political  effbrt,but  he  met 
bid  antagonist  with  such  arguments,  so  vehement  and  effective,  that  the  excitement 
of  his  fnends  reached  the  highest  point  of  endurance;  they  cheered,  seised,  and  twre 
him  aloft  through  the  crowd  and  around  the  public  square,  in  gratitude  and  admira- 
tion, applying  to  him  such  complimentary  titles  as  *'hlgh-combed  cock.**  ''little  giant*' 
&&,  wnicn  last,  by  Its  peculiar  appropriateness,  adhered  to  him  to  the  last.  His  effort 
that  day,  in  a  measure,  changed  the  political  destiny  of  Morgan  county.  It  was  long 
remembered,  and  the  old  veterans  of  Morgan  always  held  that  Douglas  never  equalled 
this  speech  of  March,  1884.-SAeaA<m*s  I^e  <^  DoufiflcM.  ' 
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matured  by  careful  study^  a  judgment  clear  and  decisive ;  a  cour- 
age which  shrank  &om  no  danger,  amounting  at  times  to  apparent 
audacity,  yet  always  tempered  with  discretion ;  a  will  to  yield  to 
no  difficulty,  and  unappalled  by  any  obstacle;  appreciation  of  the 
])eople  and  the  rare  faculty  to  lead  them,  Douglas  was  a  states- 
man of  the  very  first  order.* 

Douglas'  speeches  contain  few  rhetorical  flourishes.  But  they 
are  mc^els  of  exact  language,  orderly  and  systematic  in  thought, 
full  and  comprehensive  in  grasp  There  is  never  a  strained  eflbrt 
at  mere  beauty  of  word  painting.  The  architecture  of  his  sen- 
tences, as  well  as  the  ideas,  are  solid,  massive  masonry,  with 
broad  foundation  laid  on  firm  rqck,  and  the  details  and  working 
plans  so  accurate  as  to  be  perfect  in  their  adaptation,  with  noth- 
ing amiss  or  foreign  and  no  surplus  or  waste  material.  So  well 
and  thoroughly  are  his  sentences  woven  together  that  it  is  dif&- 
cult  to  extract  from  his  speeches  any  separate  sentence  con- 
veying, text-like,  a  summary  of  the  whole.  While  they  are  complete 
tbey  yet  seem  parts  necessarily  connected  with  the  whole.  His 
.*■■  .■■  ^,-.  ■ 

•Kov.  W.  H.  Milburn. 

NoTB— To  further  illustrate  Douglas*  power  amoncr  the  people,  we  sutdoin  a  chattj 
but  graphic  sketch  by  the  editor  of  theNewburyport  (Mass.)  JaeraUd  (republican),  who 
was  a  fellow  Daasenffer  iu  the  oars  with  Mr.  Douglas  through  IlUnois  on  occasion  of 
opening  the  Ohio  &  niSBlsslppl  railroad,  and  afterwards: 

'That man  with  a  big,  round  head,  a  brow  almost  as  broad  as  Webster's,  and  a  quick, 
active  eye  that  rolls  under  the  heavy  projecting  brow,  watchingevery  other  man.  and 
not  allowing  a  motion  to  escape  him— with  arms  too  short  for  his  body,  which  is  full  and 
round  as  though  it  never  lacked  the  juices  that  supply  life;  and  with  small  duck  legs, 
which,  had  they  grown  as  thick  as  his  back-bone  (and  they  would,  probably,  if  Provi- 
dence had  not  foreseen  that  he  would  want  back-bone  more  than  legs  in  his  battle  of 
life,)  would  have  made  him  of  respectable  stature,- that  little  man  is  no  less  than  the 
great  politician  of  the  west,  who  has  attracted  more  attention  in  the  last  four  years 
than  any  other  manor  the  nation,  and  done  more  to  give  direction  to  public  alfairs 
than  oven  the  president,  with  a  million  and  a  half  of  voters  at  his  back,  and  the  army, 
navy  and  treasury  of  North  America  at  his  command .  It  is  the  ^Little  Giant,*  Stephen 
A.  iJoufflas,  with  whom  we  parted  companv  at  Vincennes,  and  who  has  slowly  come 
along,  feeling  the  public  pulse  to  learn  tne  political  health  of  the  'Suckers  up  to 
Springfield,  the  capital  of  the  State. 

*  *The  moans  of  success  in  Senator  Douglas  are  verv  apparent.  First,  he  is  reallr  and 
Intellectually  a  great  man.  Eastern  people  who  view  him  only  as  a  low  politician, 
should  dlsabus*^  their  minds  in  relation  to  one  who  Is  to  exercise  a  wide  influence  in 
the  aif airs  of  the  country,  and  very  probably,  for  he  is  yet  young,  to  be  the  head  of  the 
republic.  He  Is  massive  in  hisconceptions,  broad  and  comprehensive  in  his  views,  and 
in  a  good  measure  is  endowed  with  all  those  powers  of  mind  that  make  a  statesman. 

But  he  is  greater  still  in  eneray  of  character.  There  are  those  that  think  that  a 
defeat  of  him  next  year  would  be  his  death  in  politics  ;  but  the  man  who  sprung  from 
a  cabinet-maker  shop  in  Vermont,  and  without  father  or  friend  worked  his  way  to  an 
honorable  place  upon  the  bench  of  JudgeS}  who  entered  Illinois  with  less  than  50  cents 
In  money,  and  not  one  cent  in  credit,  and  has  acauired  great  wealth,  and  the  highest 
station  and  influence,  is  not  ready  to  be  whipped  out.   But  if  be  Is  great  in  mind,  and 

greater  in  energy,  he  Is  greatest  In  those  winning  manners  for  which  the  world  calls 
im  a  demagogue.  Scarcely  a  man,  woman  or  child  in  the  cars  escaped  his  attention, 
or  passed  by  unspoken  to.  At  one  moment  he  talks  with  the  old,  stern  vtsaged  politi- 
cian, who  has  been  soured  by  a  thousand  defeats  and  disappointments :  in  the  next,  to 
that  well  formed  and  genial  Kentuokian,  who  has  Just  sougnt  a  free  State ;  now  he  sits 
down  with  the  little  girl  approaching  her  teens,  and  asks  of  her  school  studies  ;  and  he 

fAts  the  little  boy  on  the  head,  and  in  presence  of  his  mother  and  proud  father  (what 
ather  is  not  proud  to  see  his  boy  noticed  ?)  says  a  word  of  his  mild  eyes  and  glossy 
locks.  Again  the  lady  Is  approached  with  a  fair  word  aud  a  bland  smile,  and goesnome 
pleased  to  tell  her  father  how  he  looks,  and  then  half  a  dozen  are  about  him,  all  stand- 
ing together.  He  can  talk  religion  with  the  priest  as  well  as  politics  with  the  states- 
man; he  can  congratulate  the  newly  appointed  Buchanan  offlce-bolder.  who  has  sup- 
planted his  friend,  tell  the  displaced  friend  of  the  good  time  coming,  when  his  wing 
shall  be  up;  and  at  every  station,  more  regularly  than  the  conductor,  Mr.  Douglas  is 
upon  the  platform  wltn  a  good-bye  to  the  leaving,  and  a  welcome  to  the  departing 
traveler— a  shake  of  the  hand  with  one  man'that  stands  at  the  depot,  and  a  touch  of 
the  hat  to  another.  He  knows  everybody;  can  tell  the  question  that  affects  each 
locality  :  call  the  name  of  e  very  farm  owner  on  the  way:  tell  all  travelers  something 
of  the  homes  they  left,  that  they  never  knew  themselves,  and  suggest  what  place 
they  deserve  In  heaven.  Now,  such  a  man  as  that,  in  contact  with  everybody,  know- 
ing everybody,  and  at  the  bottom  wrapped  up  with  the  one  idea  of  preferment,  power 
and  dominion  among  men  is  not  easily  to  be  put  down;  and  his  opponents  might  as  well 
believe  at  once,  that  when  they  fight  him  tbey  fight  a  strong  man— a  little  giant  indeed. 
He  would  be  popular  in  Boston  or  anywhere  else,  and  half  the  ^three  thousand  clergy- 
men* he  denounced  would  have  their  hearts  stolen  if  he  could  speak  to  them  a  half 
hour.' 
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arguments  succeed  each  other  like  the  weighty  blows  of  an  enor- 
mous triphammer,  shaping  the  subject  in  hand  with  irresistible 
power,  flattening  the  points  opposed  to  him,  and  possibly  the 
adversary  under  its  mighty  tilts. 

In  the  circle  of  Washington  life,  Douglas,  with  the  honors  of 
a  senator,  appeared  with  a  natural  grace  and  dignity  rarely 
excelled.  At  the  social  board  or  in  dinner  table  conversation, 
Col.  Forney  in  his  sketches  of  public  men,  says :  ^'Douglas  was 
almost  unrivaled.  His  repartee  was  a  flash,  and  his  courtesy  as 
knightly  as  if  he  had  beeen  born  in  the  best  society."* 

Abraham  Lincoln. — ^The  life  of  one  who  has  become  so  exalted  in 
American  history  as  Abraham  Lincoln,  must  ever  x)ossess  a  charm 
to  the  reader  in  its  minutest  detail.  But  the  great  acts  with  which 
his  name  is  associated  are  national,  and  it  is  foreign  to  the  scope 
of  this  work  to  give  more  than  a  cursory  glance  at  the  man  as  he 
appeared  in  Illinois.  We  desire  rather  to  speak  of  his  meagre 
early  life,  his  attributes  of  person,  character  and  mind — his  qual- 
ities of  heM  and  heart — as  they  appeared  here,  than  the  great 
events  with  which  he  was  subsequently  connected,  however  the 
latter  may  have  flown  from  the  former.  His  broad  executive  ca- 
pacity, so  suddenly  developed  under  great  trials,  constituting  the 
sublimest  events  in  our  history;  his  Melity  to  the  right,  and  his 
courage  and  firmness  which  grew  out  of  that,  it  may  here  be  said, 
were  not  without  astonishment  to  those  who  knew  him  best  in 
Illinois,  and  who  imagined  that  they  comprehended  all  that  was 
to  be  learned  of  his  character.!  Possibly  it  was  so  to  himself.  The 
great  lesson  of  man — know  thyself — is  ever  least  understood. 

The  most  striking  contrast  between  Mr.  Lincoln  and  his  antag- 
onist for  senatorial  honors,  was  in  their  physical  appearance.  It 
would  be  difllcult  to  find  two  men  with  the  requisite  capacity  for 
so  exalted  a  position,  more  opposite  in  physical  development  than 
these.  Mr.  Douglas,  as  we  have  seen,  was  low  of  stature,! scarce  5 
feet,  erect,  with  trunk  large  and  rotund,  and  extremities  unduly 
short.  Mr.  Lincoln,  on  the  other  hand,  was  tall,  exceeding  6  feet, 
spare,  angular  body,  with  a  slight  forward  inclination,  extremities 
long  and  lank^  the  upper  terminating  in  huge  hands  and  the  lower 
in  large  feet  His  shoulders,  of  medium  breadth,  drooped  slightly 
forward,  giving  him  the  appearance  of  being  hollow-breasted.  As  it 
is  a  fact,  it  is  not  derogatory  to  say  of  him  that  his  appearance  was 
somewhat  ungainly.  He  was  of  the  nervous  bilious  temperament. 
His  head,  covered  with  thick  masses  of  dark  hair,  was  large,  with 
a  receediDg  but  ample  forehead,  well  and  prominently  developed 
at  its  base,  and  under  the  arched  and  projecting  brows  rolled  his 
clear,  dark-blue  eyes  of  more  than  medium  size,  with  a  mild  and 
benignant  expression,  speaking  the  sympathetic  soul  within.  His 
nose  was  his  most  prominent  facial  organ — high,  thin,  stmight, 
neither  long  nor  short, — a  fine  nose,  expressive  of  even  force  of 
character.  His  ample  mouth,  while  it  indicated  enough  of  decision 
and  strength  of  will,  was  totally  devoid  of  anything  like  disdainful 
expression.  It  would  have  been  difficult  for  Mr.  Lincoln,  capable 
as  he  was  to  express  in  his  face  inimitable  grotesqueness,  to  have 
curled  his  lip  in  contempt,  defiance  or  disdain.    His  chin,  mostly 


*Wa8hlQgton Sunday  Chronicle,  187S. 
fSee  Gov.  Palmer's  funeral  address  at 


the  reburial  of  BisseU^s  remains,  May  81, 1871. 
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covered  with  whiskers,  was  of  fair  prominence }  though  it  lacked 
that  squareness  which  gives  a  full  and  agreeable  development  to 
the  lower  face,  while  at  the  same  time  it  is  indicative  of  ardency  and 
combativeness — it  was  not  the  military  chin.  His  cheeks  were  gaunt, 
and  the  general  outline  of  his  face,  as  has  been  aptly  said,  was  that 
of  craggy  grandeur.  .  It  wore  a  habitual  expression  of  sadness ; 
yet  his  countenance  could  beam  with  a  kindliness  of  heart  which 
gave  license  for  the  approach  of  the  humblest,  and  revealed  a  large- 
ness of  soul  replete  with  a  charitable  and  forgiving  disposition. 
His  health,  though  never  apparently  robust,  was  uniformly  good, 
and  he  was  capable  of  great  physical  endurance. 

Abraham  Lincoln  was  born  in  La  Kue  (now  Hardin)  county 
Kentncky,  about  2  miles  south  of  the  village  of  Hoginsville,  Feb- 
ruary 12th,  1809.  (He  was  thus  the  senior  of  his  competitor  by  3 
years.)  Here  his  father  had  taken  up  a  land  claim  of  300  acres, 
rough,  broken  and  poor,  containing  a  fine  spring,  known  to  this 
day  as  the  "Linkum  Spring."  Unable  to  pay  for  the  unproductive 
land,  the  claim  was  abandoned,  and  the  family  moved  from  place 
to  place  in  the  neighborhood,  being  very  destitute.  These  removals 
occurring  while  Abraham  was  scarcely  more  than  an  infant,  has 
given  rise  to  different  statements  as  to  the  exact  place  of  his  birth. 
It  is  said  that  in  that  part  of  Kentucky  four  places  now  claim  the 
honor.  In  1816  the  family  started  westward,  following  the  Ohio 
river,  and  settling  in  Spencer  county,  Indiana.  Two  years  later 
the  mother  died,  and  also  an  only  sister;  the  thrittless  father 
married  again,  and  Abraham  worked  in  the  neighborhood  on 
farms,  and  in  clearing  away  the  dense  forest  underwent  the  sturdy 
discipline  of  toil.  He  received  the  meagre  education  which  the 
new  country  afforded,  but  his  boyhood  had  few  advantages  of 
culture,  and  he  was  emphatically  self-made.*  ^^I  have  not  a  fine 
education ;  I  am  not  capable  of  entering  into  a  disquisition  upon 
dialectics,  I  believe  you  call  it" — he  himself  complained  in  his 
Chicago  S])eech  in  answer  to  Douglas  at  the  opening  of  the  sena- 
torial canvass  in  1858.  He  was  of,  and  grew  up  among,  the  com- 
mon people,  the  hard-handed  yeomanry  of  toil.  His  warm  and 
benevolent  heart  was  thus  early  taught  to  sympathise  with  labor, 
and  later  his  brain  appreciated  the  importance  of  its  freedom. 

He  grew  to  manhood  rapidly,  and  such  were  his  qualities  of 
hea<l  that  before  he  attained  to  majority  he  was  employed  as 
supercargo  to  take  a  flat-boat  load  of  produce  to  New  Orleans, 
which  he  did  giving  full  satisfaction.  In  1830  the  family  removed 
to  Illinois,  settling  on  thesouth  side  of  the  north  fork  of  the  San- 
gamon river,  10  miles  southwest  of  Decatur,  in  Macon  county. 
Here  young  Lincoln  spent  his  first  winter  in  Illinois,  during  which 
he  aided  in  building  for  the  family  a  cabin,  stables  and  other 
buildings;  mauled  and  split  rails,  cleared  and  fenced  in  10  acres 
of  ground.  From  this  place  the  rails  which  played  so  important 
a  part  in  the  campaign  of  1860  were  procui^ed.f    The  following 

*  It  Isaaserted  that  he  learned  to  cipher  on  a  smooth  clap  board  by  thellflrbt  of  a 
cabin  fire  after  getting  through  with  the  day*8  labor,  while  worknlg  on  the  Crew  farm 
in  Indiana.  When  the  board  was  written  over  with  figures,  recourse  was  had  to  a  draw- 
ingkiiife  to  shave  it  down,  and  with  the  clean  surface  thus  presented  It  was  ready 
for  further  use.  The  books  that  he  could  get  to  read  were  very  few,  but  the  Bible 
was  evidently  one  of  them. 

fOne  Charles  Hanks,  a  cousin  on  the  mother's  side,  who  had  nil  the  time  lived  within 
two  and  a  half  miles  of  this  place,  published  in  1800  a  letter  saying,  that  5  years  after- 
ward the  entire  fence  was  burned  up,  and  that  he  helped  to  build  a  new  one:  but  hif 
brother  John  maintained  the  genuineness  of  the  rails.   See  Decatur  papers  1860. 
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spring,  being  now  of  age,  he  aided  in  condacting  a  flat-boat  down 
the  Sangamon,  became  acquainted  with  the  country,  and  later 
found  employment  as  clerk  in  a  country  store,  at  a  village  on  its 
west  bank  named  New  Salem,  a  mile  from  the  present  Petersburg, 
whither  its  tenements  were  finally  removed.  Lincoln,  with  a 
partner,  succeeded  his  employer,  the  stock  of  goods  probably  not 
large  and  the  purchase  being  made  on  time.  The  merchants,  as 
merchants  are  wont  to  do,  speedily  failed.  Lincoln  now  turned 
his  attention  to  surveying,  but  when  the  Black  Hawk  war  broke 
out,  in  1832,  he  volunteered  and  was  elected  captain  of  his  com* 
pany.  He  served  three  months  but  was  in  no  engagement  with 
the  enemy.  The  same  year  he  became  a  candidate  for  the  legis- 
lature but  was  defeated.  He  was  an  Adams  man,  the  whig  party 
not  yet  having  assumed  its  name,  fie  now  pursued  surveying 
and  occupied  his  spare  time  in  reading  law.  In  1834  he  again 
offered  for  the  legislature  and  was  elected  as  a  member  for  San- 
gamon, the  village  of  hisresidence,  since  Menard  county,  was  then 
still  in  Sangamon.  He  was  for  four  successive  terms  re-elected 
from  the  same  county,  but  after  his  first  session,  by  the  advice 
of  a  friend,  to  whom  he  ever  felt  grateful,  he  gave  up  the  businessof 
surveying,  settled  in  Sprii^eld  and  thenceforward  gave  his  atten- 
tion wholly  to  the  law.  Dunnghis  8  years  in  the  legislature  he  was  a 
serviceable  member,  belonging  to  the  minority  party  all  the  time, 
and  attained  some  distinction.  He  was  twice  the  whig  candidate 
for  speaker,  which  was  a  compliment  but  an  empty  honor.  In 
1837  he  sustained  the  visionary  scheme  of  the  State  Internal 
Improvement  system,  which  nearly  bankrupted  the  State,  doubt- 
less like  all  others,  with  the  best,  but  mistaken  intentions.  Still 
it  is  to  be  remembered  that  as  one  of  the  ^4ong  niue^  from  San- 
gamon, who  acting  constantly  as  a  unit,  artfully  contrived  many 
combinations  during  that  eventful  session,  always  with  an  eye 
single  to  removing  the  capital  from  Yandalia  to  Springfield.  Out 
of  all  the  reckless  schemes  of  that  session,  the  constituents  of  Mr. 
Lincoln  in  Springfield  were  the  only  ones  who  ever  derived  any 
permanent  benefit  &om  any  of  them.  He  was  a  vigorous  opponent 
of  the  partisan  reorganization  of  the  supreme  court  in  1841. 

He  now  (1842)  devoted  himself  exclusively  to  tiie  practice  of  his 
profession,  in  which  he  attained  a  high  standing  as  a  lawyer,  and 
particularly  as  an  advocate.  Before  a  jury  he  had  few  equals 
either  in  originality,  humor  or  pathos.  His  most  efifective  oratory 
was  of  the  persuasive  order.  While  he  sought  to  lead  a  jury  by 
the  force  of  logical  reasoning  and  striking  similes,  whatever  his  pos- 
tulate, be  seldom  attempted  to  drive  them  either  by  intimidation 
or  the  power  of  detailed  argumentation,  to  awaken  perbaps  their 
obstinacy  or  tire  them  into  listlessness.  He  would  contrive  to  put 
them  in  good  humor  by  apt  and  original  turns  on  his  antagonist, 
his  inimitable  manner  and  complete  acting  being  his  most  efiective 
aids  for  this  purpose ;  gain  their  favor }  enlist  their  interest ;  then 
touch  their  sympathies  by  the  power  of  his  pathos,  and  wring  from 
them  a  verdict  His  most  efiective  weapons  with  which  to  assail 
or  demolish  the  arguments  of  opposing  counsel,  either  of  attack  or 
defense,  were  his  powers  of  ridicule,  originality  and  quaint  logical 
reasoning.  To  the  beginner  at  the  bar  he  was  kind,  indulgent 
and  ever  ready  to  render  assistance  without  ostentation.  He  was 
full  of  humor,  overflowing  with  anecdote,  and  loved  a  neat,  barm- 
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less  practical  joke.  With  rare  capacity  for  treasaring  up  anecdotes, 
he  bad  a  fuud  to  aptly  illustrate  almost  every  circumstance  in 
life*  Many  were  original  with  him,  as  he  had  an  eye  constantly 
on  the  look-out  for  the  humorous  or  grotesque  in  everything,  and 
a  good  point  never  escaped  his  attention,  nor  suffered  in  the  ren- 
dering. Among  the  older  members  of  the  Illiuois  bar  his  humorous 
sayings,  oddities,  and  pointed  anecdotes  are  3'et  current. 

During  the  presidential  contest  of  1844,  Mr.  Lincoln  canvassed 
the  State  for  Henry  Clay,  the  beloved  chief  of  all  the  old  whigs. 
In  1846  he  was  elected  to  congress,  taking  his  seat  in  the  lower 
house  at  the  same  time  that  Douglas  entered  the  senate.  He  was  the 
only  whig  in  the  Illinois  delegation,  and  in  common  with  his  party, 
opposed  the  Mexican  war.  He  introduceda  set  of  resolutions  shortly 
after,  proposing  an  inquiry  as  to  the  exact  spot  upon  Texan  soU 
where  American  blood  was  first  spilled  by  the  Mexicans.  These 
resolutions  gained  some  notonety  for  their  quisical  and  witty  char- 
acter, and  have  been  generally  known  as  his  ''spot  resolutions."  He 
supported  the  "Wilmot  proviso"  attached  to  the  bill  appropriating 
$3,000,000  for  the  war — being  the  same  which  Mr.  Douglas  moved 
to  amend  by  prohibiting  slavery  from  all  acquired  territory  north  of 
of  36d.  30m.,  but  which  was  lost.  Mr.  Lincoln  declined  the  candidacy 
for  re-election  in  1848.  In  1849  he  first  received  the  complimentary 
vote  of  his  party  for  U.  S.  senator.  He  was  again  their  candidate 
in  1855,  but  through  the  obstiuac^^  of  a  handful  of  anti-Nebraska 
democrats,  Mr.  Trumbull  was  elected,  as  we  have  seen. 

Mr.  Lincoln  was  truly  great  in  many  traits  of  his  character. 
Chief  among  these  may  be  mentioned  his  fidelity  to  the  right, 
firmness  to  principle,  fortitude  to  duty,  honesty  and  tenacity  of 
purpose,  and  moral  courage,  united  to  such  amiable  attributes  as 
kindness  of  heart,  forbe^arance  for  others,  enduring  patience,  mod- 
esty and  gentleness  of  disposition.  All  these  virtues  he  possessed 
in  an  eminent  deree.  Some  of  his  old,  intimate  and  loving  friends* 
say  that  he  was  ambitious,  but  his  ambition  was  so  tempered  with 
patience,  that  it  never  would  have,  as  it  did  not,  overleap  itself. 

His  opposition  to  slavery  was  grounded  npon  its  inherent  moi*al 
wrongfulness — that  it  was  a  great  evil,  socially,  politically,  and 
materially.  His  conscience  revolted  at  its  injustice,  its  degrada- 
tion and  cruelty.  His  heart  naturally  sympathized  with  the  op- 
pressed. Douglas,  born  and  reared  in  tree  States,  while  he 
doubtless  regarded  slavery  as  a  clog  and  hindrance  to  the  material 
advancement  of  a  people  or  State,  never  disclosed  by  any  expres- 
sion, either  written  or  spoken,  his  conception  of  its  moral  enor- 
mity. The  refrain  of  his  si>eeches  was  ever  to  let  the  people  decide 
it  in  their  own  way — ''I  do  not  care  whether  slavery  is  voted  up  or 
down." 

Mr.  Lincoln's  speeches  and  writings  bear  the  stamp  of  strong 
individuality— peculiarly  Lincolniau — which  crops  out  in  nearly 
every  paragraph.  They  abound  in  short  pithy  sentences,  separate 
and  distinct  in  themselves,  approaching  to  aphorisms.  Many  of 
them  are  stamped  with  immortality.  They  are  sublime  conceptions 
of  great  truths,  clothed  in  few  but  ample  words,  which  will  live  in 
the  remote  cycles  of  time,  when  his  more  painstaking  sentences 
and  carefully-studied  arguments  may  be  lost  under  the  moldering 


*  Hon.  J.  K.  DubolB. 
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dust  of  ages.  ^^Slavery  is  founded  in  the  selfishness  of  man's 
nature — opposition  to  it  in  the  love  of  justice,"  he  exclaimed  at 
Peoria  in  1854.  ^^Bepeal  the  Missouri  compromise— repeal  all 
compromises — ^repeal  the  Declaration  of  Independence — ^repeal  all 
past  history — ^you  still  cannot  repeal  human  nature.  It  still  will 
be  in  the  abundance  of  man's  heart  that  slavery  extension  is  wrougj 
and,  out  of  the  abundance  of  his  heart  his  month  will  continue  to 
speak."  Evidently  he  was  deeply  read  in  the  book  of  books,  the 
Bible,  as  the  last  sentence  above  shows,  and  he  x>os8essed  the 
happy  faculty  of  weaving  its  sublime  sentiments  with  his  own 
thoughts  and  expressions.  His  speeches  bore  abundant  testimony 
to  this.  Politicians  should  ever  bear  in  mind  this  broad  text  from 
him,  t^at  ours  is  a  ^^government  of  the  people,  for  the  people  and 
by  the  people."  But  time  and  circumstances  considered,  it  will 
be  difficult  to  find  sentiments  outside  of  the  inspired  book  more 
touchingly  beautiful  than  the  closing  paragraph  of  his  last  inau- 
gural address  :  ^^With  malice  towaM  none,  with  charity  for  all, 
with  firmness  in  the  right  as  Ood  gives  us  to  see  the  right,  let  as 
strive  on  to  finish  the  work  we  are  in,  to  bind  up  the  nation's  wounds, 
and  care  for  him  who  shall  have  borne  the  battle,  and  for  his 
widow  and  his  orphans — to  do  all  which  may  achieve  and  cherish 
a  just  and  lasting  peace  among  ourselves  and  with  all  nations." 

To  fully  appreciate  Mr.  Lincoln  as  an  orator  he  must  be  both 
heaixi  and  seen— he  conveyed  so  much  meaning  by  gesture  and 
manner.  And  even  then  many  of  his  sentiments  were  so  terse 
that  it  was  impossible  to  do  him  justice ;  nor  can  this  be  done  by 
a  casual  reading  after  him.  He  seemed  to  be  aware  of  this  him- 
self, for  in  preparing  his  early  writings  or  speeches  for  the  press, 
understrokes  for  italics  and  capitals  were  freely  resorted  to,  to 
give  them  power  and  emphasis. 

Both  these  senatorial  candidates  used  simple,  plain  but  exact 
language,  and  eschewed  mere  word-painting.  They  sought  to 
reach  the  understanding  of  the  common  people,  and  indulged  little 
in  the  sweeping  roundness  of  grand  oratory.  The  best  speeches 
of  Mr.  Lincoln's  life  are  said  to  have  been  made  four  years  prior  to 
this  contest,  when  the  Missouri  compromise  was  first  repealed,  in 
answer  to  Douglas,  who  sought  to  justify  himself  before  the  pneo- 
pie.  Mr.  Lincoln  was  looking  forward  at  the  time  to  become  the 
successor  to  Shields  in  the  senate.  One  made  at  Peoria  October 
16, 1854,  is  recorded,  and  is  a  chaste  and  powerful  argument  It 
received  a  wide  circulation.  The  one  made  12  days  before  at 
Springfield,  in  debate  with  Mr.  Douglas,  being  the  first  time  that 
these  champions  measured  their  strength,  is  not  recorded.  It  is 
said  to  have  greatly  exceeded  the  former  in  boldness  of  sentiment, 
force  of  argument,  beauty  and  moving  eloquence.  It  was  made 
in  the  representatives'  haU  in  presence  of  the  first  State  republi- 
can convention,  when  that  party  was  in  its  chrysalis  state,  and  a 
great  throng  of  people  from  all  parts  of  the  State  attending  the 
first  State  fair.  A  contemporary  writer  describing  it  says :  Every 
mind  present  did  homage  to  the  man  who  took  heart  and  broke 
like  a  sun  over  the  understanding ;  he  shivered  the  Nebraska 
iniquity  as  a  tree  of  the  forest  is  torn  and  rent  asunder,  by  hot 
bolts  of  truth.* 

•  See  m.  state  Journal,  Oct.  18^  1654. 
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Snch  is  our  brief  summing  up  of  the  lives  and  character  of  these 
great  representative  men,  upon  whose  contest  in  Illinois  for  the 
senatorship  rested  the  eager  eyes  of  the  entire  nation,  so  important 
were  the  political  issues  for  which  they  contended.  The  combat- 
ants were  not  unacquainted  with  each  other's  strength,  for  as  we 
have  seen  they  had  previously  crossed  their  trenchant  blades  of 
argument,  logic  and  debate  in  the  political  arena.* 

THE  OANYASS. 

We  have  seen  that  the  State  republican  convention  in  June  de- 
clared Mr.  Lincoln  the  first  and  only  choice  of  its  party  for  the 
senatorial  seat  of  Mr.  Douglas.  Mr.  Lincoln  was  not  unprepared 
for  this  action  of  the  convention.  The  choice  of  Trumbull  over 
him  in  1855  had  gained  him  the  sympathy  of  his  party,  and  he  was 
thence  tacitly  looked  forward  to  as  the  successor  of  Mr.  Douglas 
four  years  later.  This  he  appreciated  himself.  When  Douglas, 
(who  well  understood  this  also,)  therefore,  in  June,  1857,  during  a 
lull  in  political  excitement,  found,  or  created,  an  occasion,  through 
the  invitation  of  the  U.  S.  grand  jury  sitting  at  Springfield,  to  air 
his  political  views  and  possibly  forestall  public  opinion,  Mr.  Lin- 
coln was  on  the  alert,  and  after  some  time  for  preparation,  two 
weeks  later  answered  Douglas'  speech  from  the  same  stand,  and 
had  it  also  published.  The  convention  now  (June  16, 1858,)  took 
a  recess  until  8  o'clock  in  the  evening,  when  Mr.  Lincoln  addressed 
them  in  a  carefully  prepared  speech,  whose  opening  sentences — 
truly  Lincolnian — aftewards  attained  so  much  celebrity,  we  sub- 
join: 

**If  we  could  first  know  vA«re  we  are,  and  u^ithtr  we  are  tending,  we 
could  then  better  Judge  what  to  do,  and  how  to  do  it. 

''We  are  now  far  into  the  fifth  year  since  a  policy  was  initiated  with 
the  aooiAMf  object,  and  eonfldent  promise,  of  putting  an  end  to  slavery 
agitation. 

"Under  the  operation  of  that  policy,  that  agitation  has  not  only  not 

cecuud^  but  has  eorutantly  augmented 

**Id  my  opinion  it  mU  not  cease  until  a  erieh  shall  have  been  reached 
and  passed— 'A  house  divided  against  itself  cannot  stand.' 

''I believe  this  government  cannot  endure  permanently  half  «/aM  and 
half  free,  I  do  not  expect  the  Union  to  be  e^juolved-'l  do  not  expect 
the  house  to  Ml— but  I  do  expect  it  will  cease  to  be  divided.  It  will 
become  all  one  thing,  or  all  the  other.  Either  the  opponenu  of  slavery 
will  arrest  the  further  spread  of  it,  and  place  it  where  the  public  mind 
shall  rest  in  the  belief  that  it  is  iu  the  course  of  ultimate  extinction  ;  or, 
itBofhocaies  will  put  it  forward,  till  it  shall  become  alike  lawful  in  aU 
the  States,  o/cf  as  well  as  new—^orth  as  well  as  hom/A.  Have  we  no  tendeney 
to  the  latter  condition?" 

— ^proceeding  to  argue  that  wer  had  under  the  Kebraska  doctrine 
and  the  Dred  Scott  decision.t 

These  at  the  time  bold  and  advanced  political  sentiments  were 
uttered  4  months  prior  to  the  enunciation  of  Mr.  Seward's  cele- 

«The  following  flsure,  to  illustrate  the  relative  merits  of  the  cootestaDts,  corrent  at 
the  time,  views  this  oivll  battle  from  a  military  standpoint.  We  leave  the  reader  to 
estimate  Its  fairness :  Douglas  marshals  alibis  fticts  with  the  view  to  oonoentrate 
thera  with  terrible  and  Irresistible  onslaught  upon  a  given  point  of  his  adversary's  line 
of  battle,  and  with  great  power  and  energy  attempts  to  rout  the  encm v  from  his 
strongest  position.  Llnooin  in  his  argument  breaksout  all  along  his  entire  battle  line 
in  sudden  charges,  unsurpassed  in  brilliancy  of  execution,  affording  subjects  for  the 
poet's  pen  to  live  in  heroic  verse  for  perhaps  countless  ages 

•»6ee  ni .  State  Journalt  Jane  18, 1W8.  The  above  is  firom  a  draft  made  by  Bfr.  Lincoln 
himself,  italics  and  all. 
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brated  ^^irrepressible  conflict^  doctrine^  which  rendered  that  states- 
man the  common  target  for  all  the  opposition  political  shaft^s 
throughout  the  land.  Mr.  Lincoln's  had  not  only  precedence,  but 
they  were  more  comprehensive  and  direct ;  and  is  it  any  wonder 
that  politics^  sentiments  so  axiomatic  dwelt  in  the  hearts  of  the 
people^  and  subsequently  turned  the  nation's  eye  upon  the  man 
whose  mind  conceived  them  t  But  they  also  furnished  Mr.  Doug- 
las a  handle  with  which  to  ring  upon  his  opponent,  with  incessant 
repetition,  all  the  changes  of  detested  abolitionism,  disunion  and 
civil  war  with  its  horrid  concomitants,  until  they  told  with  deep 
effect  upon  the  masses. 

The  republican  press  demanded  for  Mr.  Lincoln,  with  frequent 
iteration,  a  free  political  fight,  which  was  no  less  freely  tendered 
by  Mr.  Douglas,  who,  before  he  left  Washington,  matured  bis 
preparations  for  a  vigorous  and  thorough  stumping  canvass,  to 
embrace  the  ample  field  of  the  entire  State.  Ko withstanding  his 
open  rupture  with  the  administration,  which  was  pursuing  him 
into  Illinois,  the  grudging  support  of  the  State  democratic  con- 
vention at  its  meeting  in  April  forced  him  into  a  plan  of  cam- 
paign somewhat  conciliatory  toward  the  administration,  but  war 
to  ^e  knife  against  the  anti-slavery  heresies,  as  he  called  them, 
enunciated  in  the  platform  of  principles  adopted  by  the  State 
republican  convention,  and  particularly  against  the  advance  anti- 
slavery  position  of  their  senatorial  nominee.  The  republicans,  to 
promote  the  schism  in  the  democratic  ranks,  encouraged  the  Buc- 
hanan followers  in  various  ways  by  favorable  notices  of  their 
meetings,  publishing  their  proceedings,  flattering  their  efforts,  &c. 

Douglas,  on  his  arrival  from  Washington,  was  received  at  Chi- 
cago by  an  immense  concourse  of  people  with  shouts  and  huzzahs, 
amidst  the  roar  of  cannon,  music  from  bauds  and  the  escort  of  a 
blaze  of  fire- works.  He  entered  directly  upon  the  campaign  by 
addressing  his  first  speech  from  the  balcony  of  the  Tremout  Hotel 
to  a  perfect  sea  of  human  faces  upturned  in  the  thronged  street 
below.  He  re-afRrmed  his  doctrine  of  popular  sovereignty  with 
great  force,  stood  by  the  platform,  and  acquiesced  in  the  Dred 
Scott  decision  while  it  remained  the  law.  He  then  paid  his 
respects  to  Mr.  Lincoln,  who  was  present  on  the  balcony,  t^kiug 
for  a  t-ext  his  convention  speech,  that  a  house  divided  against 
itself  cannot  stand — that  the  government  could  not  endure  half 
slave  and  half  free,  which  he  assailed  with  a  logical  power  and 
vehemence  unsurpassed  in  his  generation,  leaving  a  deep  and 
abiding  impression  upon  his  auditory.  He  further  denounced  the 
unholy  alliance  of  the  republicans  with  the  unscrupulous  pro- 
slavery  Buchanan  office-holders  to  compass  his  defeat,  as  unnatu- 
ral, declaring  his  purpose  to  fire  his  broadsides,  as  the  Russians 
did  at  Sebastopol,  regardless  of  which  were  hit,  Turk  or  Christian. 

At  the  conclusion  of  his  speech,  loud  calls  were  made  by  the 
crowd  for  Mr.  Lincoln.  He  declined  speaking,  but  made  an 
appointment  for  the  following  evening,  when  he  replied  to  Mr. 
Douglas  from  the  same  stand.  A  larger,  denser  and  more  enthu- 
siastic crowd,  if  that  were  possible,  greeted  the  republican  chief- 
tain, the  windows  and  balconies  of  the  houses  on  both  sides  of 
the  street  and  the  street  itself  being  literally  packed  with  men 
and  women.  Procession  after  procession  with  bands  of  music 
arrived  on  the  ground  amidst  a  brilliant  pyrotechnic  display.  Mr. 
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Lincoln  on  his  appearance  was  hailed  with  a  storm  of  applause. 
He  denied  the  charge  of  an  alliance  between  the  republicans  and 
the  federal  office-holders,  but  the  former  would  certainly  do  noth- 
ing to  prevent  the  democratic  schism,  and  reminded  Douglas  that 
if  he  was  the  ^^nigged  Russian  bear,"  it  was  a  very  suggestive 
circumstance  that  the  ^^allies"  did  take  Sebastopol — which  was 
very  happy.  He  declared  Douglas'  great  doctrine  of  squatter 
sovereignty  as  old  as  the  Declaration  of  Independence  itself;  that 
governments  derived  their  just  powers  from  the  consent  of  the 
governed ;  but  ridiculed  the  idea  of  its  compatibility  with  the 
Dred  Scott  decision,  which  held  slavery  to  exist  in  all  the  territo- 
ries by  virtue  of  the  constitution,  with  which  neither  congress  nor 
the  territorial  legislature  could  interfere.  Hence  no  man  could 
consistently  stand  both  by  that  decision  and  the  Cincinnati  plat- 
form, which  declared  the  sovereignty  of  the  territories  absolute 
as  that  of  the  States.  He  maintained  the  power  of  congress  to 
exclude  slavery  from  the  territories,  notwithstanding  the  decision 
of  the  supreme  court 

But  Douglas'  great  assault  upon  his  convention  speech,  that  a 
divided  house  could  not  stand,  that  the  government  could  not 
endure  half  slave  and  half  free — had  the  eftect  to  throw  him  upon 
the  defensive,  from  which  he  did  not  recover  during  the  canvass. 
He  plead — '4  did  not  say  that  I  was  in  favor  of  anything  in  it. 
I  only  said  what  I  expecttd  would  take  place.  I  made  a  predic- 
tion only ;  it  may  have  been  a  foolish  one  perhaps." 

Mr.  Lincoln  had  taken  bold  and  advanced  ground.  We  who 
have  lived  to  see  his  words  fulfilled  can  hardly  appreciate  their 
full  import  as  applied  to  those  times.  The  striking  deductions 
that  Douglas  made  from  them,  apparently  irresistible  in  their  con- 
clusions then,  and  which  have  become  history  since,  tended  to 
drive  their  author  into  the  then  detested  ranks  of  the  abolition- 
disunionists,  hated  of  nearly  all  men,  and  need  we  wonder  at  Mr. 
Lincoln's  shrinking  from  the  position  thus  logically  assigned  to 
him,  or  at  the  defense  of  himself,  as  we  have  quoted  f  Douglas 
did  not  intermit  his  blows  upon  this  point  during  the  canvass,  but 
hammered  and  battered  away  at  it  continuously.  It  was  his 
stronghold,  and  under  it  he  crowded  his  antagonist  unceasingly. 
Indeed  some  republican  papers  got  to  denying  that  Lincoln  ever 
uttered  the  sentiment  It  lost  him  the  senatorship  then,  but 
its  unceasing  iteration  placed  him  prominently  before  the couiitry^, 
and  two  years  later  it  gained  for  him  the  presidency.  A  prophet 
is  not  without  honor  save  in  his  own  country. 

An.l  now  blazed  forth  in  full  splendor  that  remarkable  canvass 
all  over  the  State.  The  prairies  secerned  animated  with  political 
fervor  and  discussions.  The  people  did  or  talked  little  else.  The 
business  of  railroads  mcreased  enormously.  The  trains  were  alive 
with  the  people  and  excursions  were  the  order  of  the  day.  In 
attendance  upon  the  great  leaders  were  swarms  of  politicians, 
replaced  from  time  to  time  as  rapidly  as  they  dropped  ofi*,  besides 
journalists,  reporters  and  others  drawn  by  the  excitement  of  tbe 
occasion.  The  lailies  not  unfrequeutly  met  the  trains  containing 
the  leaders  and  attendantsand  spread  for  them  bounteous  repasts. 
Indeed  creature  comforts  were  occasionally  furnished  on  the  cars. 
Up  and  down  the  State  and  through  its  length  and  breadth,  by 
irail,  by  carriage,  raged  the  great  political  battle  of  the  giants. 
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The  people  seemingly  were  aglow  with  the  fire  of  their  lespectiTe 
party  leaders.    The  contest  was  the  most  exciting  in  onr  history. 

As  an  iMustration  of  what  was  kept  up  all  over  the  State,  both, 
on  occasion  of  the  joint  debates  and  the  separate  discnssions,  we 
will  describe  Dongias'  first  trip,  made  on  the  Chicago  k  Alton 
railroad  to  Springfield,  Mr.  Lincoln  being  also  aboard.  Doaglas 
and  a  party  of  friends  left  Chicago  Friday  morning,  June  16th. 
The  train,  although  it  was  the  regular  passenger,  was  tastily  dec- 
oratcMi  with  fiags  and  banners,  inscribed  witi^  the  name  of  the 
senator,  appropriate  mottoes,  such  as  ^^champion  of  the  people,^ 
^^popular  sovereignty,"  &c.  At  Bridgeport  a  numerous  body  of 
laborers  quit  their  work  to  cheer  the  senator  as  the  train  swept  by. 
At  Lockport  a  moment's  halt  was  made,  and  hearty  greetings 
were  exchanged  with  the  assembled  friends,  amidst  the  handker- 
chief wavings  of  welcome  from  numerous  ladies.  At  Joliet  its  arriral 
was  announced  by  the  booming  of  cannon,  and  upon  the  senator's 
appearance  the  thousands  assembled  rent  the  air  with  their  cheers. 
He  had  only  time  to  thank  them  for  their  cordial  welcome.  A 
numerous  party  of  friends  here  joined  them  for  Springfield.  A 
platform  car  was  attached  to  the  rear  of  the  train,  cariying  a  can- 
non to  herald  their  approach  at  every  station  along  the  route. 
At  Wilmington  the  salute  of  a  6-pounder  was  answered  by  this 
piece  on  board.  A  large  concourse  of  i>eople  had  assembled,  and 
as  the  train  drew  up  a  fine  band  played  ^^Hail  to  the  Chief  P  fol- 
lowed, on  the  appearance  of  the  senator,  by  air-splitting  cheers 
from  the  crowd,  men  swinging  their  hats,  and  ladies  waving  their 
handkerchiefs,  making  a  scene  of  indescribable  enthusiasm  and 
joy.  Tender  greetings  and  kindly  expressions  were  exchanged 
with  the  representative  of  the  great  principle  of  self-goyemment. 
At  every  station  these  glowing  scenes  were  repeated. 

At  Bloomington,  where  it  was  appointed  for  Douglas  to  speak, 
suitable  arrangements  for  his  welcome  had  been  made.  The  day 
was  inauspicious,  but  the  people  had  gathered  in  large  numbero 
through  rain  and  mud.  The  Bloomington  Guards  in  foil  uniform, 
citizens,  mounted,  on  foot  and  in  carriages,  formed  into  line  as  an 
escort  to  the  civic  hero.  A  salute  of  32  guns  was  fired  on  the  ap- 
proach of  the  train,  and  the  appearance  of  the  senator  was  follow^ 
by  the  usual  expressions  of  enthusiasm  greatly  augmented.  Doug- 
las entered  a  carriage  and  a  procession  was  formed  which  moved 
through  the  principal  streets,  lined  on  either  side  with  dense 
masses  of  people,  the  windows  and  balconies  of  the  houses  filled 
with  ladies  waving  their  handkerchiefs.  The  Laudon  House,  the 
stopping  place,  was  appropriatel}^  decorated  with  flags  and  mottoes 
of  welcome  for  the  occasion.  At  night  there  was  a  grahd  pyrotech- 
nic display,  the  court  house  was  brilliantly  illuminated,  and 
Douglas  addressed  the  people  in  the  public  square.  Mr.  Lincoln 
was  called  out,  but  excused  himself  on  the  ground  of  its  being 
Douglas'  ovation. 

On  the  following  morning  a  specisJ  train  took  the  party,  which 
was  further  joined  by  the  Bloomington  Guards  with  their  can- 
non and  a  large  number  of  citizens,  to  Springfield.  The  train 
was  appropriately  decorated  with  beautiful  flags  and  inscriptions. 

At  Atlanta  both  Douglas  and  Lincoln  were  called  out  by  a 
large  assemblage  of  people,  and  both  excused  themselves  from 
speaking.    At  Lincoln  a  halt  was  made  for  dinner.    The  town 
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was  crowded  with  people,  and  the  reception  was  splendid.  The 
principal  street  was  spanned  by  a  triumphal  arch — a  graceful 
combination  of  leaves,  flowers  and  evergreens,  and  small  banners 
with  mottoes,  surmounted  by  a  large  one  inscribed  ^^Douglas  For- 
ever." The  Lincoln  House  was  tSso  beautifully  decorated,  and, 
after  partaking  of  a  sumptuous  repast,  Douglas  made  a  brief  but 
happy  address,  received  the  congratulations  of  his  friends,  when 
the  excursionists  sped  on  their  way  towards  the  capital,  the  pre- 
vious scenes  being  repeated  at  every  station.  At  WiUiamsville, 
committees  from  counties  south,  east  and  west  of  Sangamon,  met 
the  train,  and  the  party  being  greatly  increased,  two  engines  were 
brought  into  requisition;  and  thus  with  cannons  firing,  bands 
playing  martial  airs,  the  train,  amidst  the  greetings,  shoutings, 
and  joys  of  a  large  multitude,  sped  into  the  capital  city.  A  halt 
was  made  at  Edwards'  Grove,  where,  notwithstanding  the  occa- 
sional rain,  the  people  from  far  and  near  had  waited  by  thousands, 
and  were  now  addressed  by  Douglas  for  three  hours  in  one  of  his 
most  masterly  efforts.* 

At  night  Mr.  Lincoln  spoke  in  the  city.  He  had  not  heard 
Douglas.    We  subjoin  the  opening  remarks : 

'*FeUow-Gitizen8  :  Another  election  which  is  deemed  an  important 
one  is  approaching,  and,  as  I  suppoee,  the  republican  i>artv  will,  with- 
out much  diificulty,  elect,  their  State  ticket.  But  in  regard  to  the  legis- 
lature  we,  the  republicans,  labor  under  some  disadvantages.''  This  ne 
attributed  to  a  want  of  change  in  the  apportionment  of  representatives 
in  the  legislature,  still  baeted  upon  the  census  of  1850,  which  bore  with 
unequal  effect  upon  the  north  part  of  the  State,  the  republican  strong- 
hold, which  had  nearly  doubled  its  population  since  then,  while  in  the 
south  part  no  oorreeponding  increase  had  taken  place. 

He  further  alludea  to  some  disadvantages  of  a  personal  character,  in 
the  following  humorous  vein : 

'*There  is  still  another  disadvantage  under  which  we  labor,  and  to 
which  I  ask  your  attention.  It  arises  out  of  the  relative  i>ositions  of  the 
two  persons  who  stand  before  you  as  candidates  for  the  senate.  Senator 
Douglas  is  of  world-wide  renown.  All  the  anxious  politicians  of  his 
party  have  been  looking  to  him  as  certainly,  at  no  very  distant  day  to  be 
the  president  of  the  United  States.  They  have  seen  in  his  round,  Jolly 
fruitful  face  post-offices,  land-offices,  marshalships,  and  cabinet  ap- 
pointments, chargeships  and  foreign  missions,  bursting  and  spouting 
out  in  wonaerftil  exuberance,  ready  to  be  laid  hold  of  by  their  sreedy 
hands.  (Great  lauffhter.)  And  as  they  have  been  gazing  upon  this  at- 
tractive picture  so  long  they  cannot,  in  the  little  distraction  that  has 
taken  place  in  the  party,  bring  themselves  to  quite  give  up  the  charming 
hope ;  but  with  greedier  anxiety  they  rush  about  him,  sustain  him, 

f^ive  him  marches,  triumphal  entries,  and  receptions  beyond  what  even 
n  the  days  of  his  highest  prosperitv  they  coula  have  brought  about  in 
his  favor.  On  the  contraiy,  nobody  has  ever  expected  me  to  be  presi- 
dent. In  my  poor,  lean,  lank  face  nobody  has  ever  seen  that  any  cabba* 
ges  were  sprouting  out."  [See  Illinois  State  Register,  July  22, 1858.] 

How  differently  two  year's  time  showed  the  result  But  not- 
withstanding all  these  disadvantages,  one  week  later  he  addressed 
Douglas  a  note  dated  Chicago  July  24tb,  by  the  hand  of  the  Hon. 
K.  B.  Judd,  for  an  arrangement  to  ^^address  the  same  audiences 
the  present  canvass."  Mr.  Douglas  answered  on  the  same  day 
that  under  the  advice  of  the  democratic  State  central  committee 
a  list  of  appointments  running  into  October  had  been  made  for 
him,  at  which  legislative  and  congressional  candidates  would  also 

•CooAtmed  fMm  Jtl  State  Beffltter  o«f  July  10^  1868. 
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be  present  occnpying  the  whole  time.  His  wily  satare  led  him 
further  to  suggest  that  in  company  with  Mr.  Lincoln  would  be  a 
third  candidate  for  the  senate,  canvassing  the  State  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  dividing  the  democratic  vote,  who  would  also  claim  a 
X>ortion  of  the  time  from  the  same  stand ;  and  father  in  the  same 
politic  vein  expressed  his  surprise  that  Mr.  Lincoln  should  have 
waited  till  after  his  appointments  were  out  when  they  had  beeu 
together  a  number  of  times  before ;  but  while  not  at  liberty  to 
change  his  appointments  he  took  the  responsibility  to  stipulate 
for  joint  discussions  in  7  congressional  districts,  one  in  each,  they 
having  already  both  spoken  in  the  2d  and  6th — Chicago  and  Spring- 
field. He  named  Ottawa,  Freeport,  Quincy,  Jonesboro,  Charles- 
ton, Galesburg  and  Alton,  the  speaking  to  alternate  by  opening 
for  1  hour,  answering  1^,  and  replying  ^ — he  taking  the  openings 
at  the  first  and  last  places.  Mr.  Lincoln  replied  protesting  against 
the  insinuations  of  unfairness,  which,  he  thought  groundless  and 
nnjust;  denied  any  knowlege  of  his  plan  of  appointments ; 
thought  Douglas  had  the  advantage  in  the  openings  and  closings 
of  the  speaking,  and  accepted  the  proposition.  But  their  sepa- 
rate appointments  were  such  also  that  they  usually  followed  each 
other  in  rapid  order,  in  one  place,  Sullivan,  on  the  same  day. 

Thechampionsfirstmet  tor  joint  discussion  at  Ottawa.  They  were 
attended  by  short-hand  reporters,  many  leading  newspapers  abroad 
had  their  special  correspondents  on  the  ground,  and  the  speeches 
were  carefully  taken  down  and  widely  circulated.  It  is  not  our 
purpose  to  give  a  synopsis  of  the  debates,  which  have  been  fully 
published,  but  to  draw  attention  to  a  few  leading  occurrences. 

Douglas  here  propounded  7  questions  to  Mr.  Lincoln,  all  based 
upon  a  resolution  that  he  mistakenly  supposed  the  first  State 
republican  convention  had  adopted  at  Springfield,  October  4, 
1854,  and  which  had  recognized  Mr.  Lincoln  by  placing  him  on 
the  State  central  committee.  The  leading  question  was  whether 
he  favored  the  unconditional  repeal  of  the  fugitive  slave  law  f 
The  resolution  proi)osed  *^  to  repeal  and  entirely  abrogate  the  fugi- 
tive slave  law  f  but  Mr.  Lincoln  had  already  declared  his  reluct- 
ant support  of  a  just  and  equitable  fugitive  slave  law,  because  the 
constitution  was  mandatory  upon  that  point,  and  the  republican 
conventions  of  1856-8  had  omitted  to  declare  against  the  rendi- 
tion of  fugitives  from  labor.  Douglas,  to  prove  Lincoln's  posi- 
tion extreme  or  inconsistent,  as  also  the  republicans  generally, 
made  use  of  this  resolution — ^into  which  he  was  led  by  the  Spring- 
field Register^  which  had  published  it  with  the  proceedings  of  the 
convention.  It  was  really  a  resolution  adopted  by  a  Kane  county 
meeting ;  but  Mr.  Lincoln  was  not  aware  of  the  mortifying  mis- 
take Donglas  had  fallen  into.  The  republican  press,  however, 
soon  unearthed  it,  and  the  opportunity  to  assail  Douglas  thus 
afforded  was  fully  availed.  Its  columns  teemed  with  charges  of 
*'bold  and  deliberate  forgery,"  ^^unparalleled  mendacity,''  **da8t- 
ardly  infamy,"  &c.* 

At  Freeport,  6  days  after,  Mr.  Lincoln  answered  Douglas's  inter- 
rogatories, this  one  in  the  negative,  and  then  propounded  4  to 

*  To  Bbow  the  depth  of  party  and  personal  feeling  asaiost  Douerlaa  at  the  time,  tbe 
Chioaffo  Prt9»  A  Tnbwie  spoke  df  him  at  Ottawa,  as  follows :  **He  howled,  he  ranted, 
he  bellowed,  he  pawed  dirt,  he  shook  his  head,  he  turned  livid  in  the  face,  be  struck 
his  riirht  hand  Into  his  left,  he  foamed  at  the  mouth,  he  onathematisedt  he  ounadt  h» 
exulted,  he  domineered— he  played  Douglas.*' 
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Douglas,  which  the  latter  proceeded  to  answer  immediately, 
making  them  the  subject  of  his  speech.  While  this  proved  his 
ready  and  wonderful  powers  of  debate,  it  would  have  perhaps 
been  well  to  have  deliberated  some  time  as  Mr.  Lincoln  had  done. 
The  2d  interrc^atory  was :  ^^Gan  the  people  of  a  United  States  ter- 
ritory, in  any  lawful  way,  against  the  wishes  of  any  citizen  of  the 
United  States,  exclude  slavery  from  its  limits  pricH*  to  the  forma- 
tion of  a  State  constitution  f' 

The  Dred  Scott  decision  was,  that  congress  had  no  right  to  pro- 
hibit a  citizen  of  the  United  States  from  takingany  property  which 
he  lawfully  held  into  a  territory  of  the  United  States ;  and  that 
if  congress  could  not  do  this,  it  could  not  authorize  a  territorial 
government,  in  the  absence  of  any  distinction  in  property,  to 
exclude  slaves,  which  were  property  under  the  constitution.  In 
his  Chicago  speech,  Douglas  had  said  that  to  this  decision  of  the 
august  tribunal  of  the  supreme  court  he  bowed  with  deference. 
Now  he  said :  ^^I  answer  emphatically  that  in  my  opinion  the  peo» 
pie  of  a  territory  can  by  lawful  means  exclude  slavery  before  it 
comes  in  as  a  State.  Mr.  Lincoln  knew  that  I  had  given  that 
answer  over  and  over  again."  But  in  the  very  next  breath  he  inti- 
mated that  this  could  only  be  done  by  the  adoption  of  unfriendly 
police  regulations,  by  the  territorial  legislature  withholding  the 
needed  local  or  municipal  laws,  without  which  slavery  could  not 
exist  a  day  anywhere. 

The  Freeport  speech  caused  Douglas  to  be  severely  denounced, 
not  only  at  home  but  abroad,  by  republicans,  for  his  gross  inconsist- 
ency and  change  of  front,  and  throughout  the  south  as  having  at 
last  shown  his  cloven  foot;  they  could  have  no  further  confidence  in 
a  northern  man  who  unnecessarily  espoused  their  interests  against 
his  own  section. 

After  this  the  general  scope  of  their  discussions  was  not  mate- 
rially enlarged.  It  was  slavery  in  the  territories  and  the  rights 
of  the  people  in  relation  thereto,  Mr.  Lincoln  insisting  that  con- 
gress, notwithstanding  the  obiter  dictum  of  the  supreme  court  in 
the  Dred  Scott  decision,  had  the  rights  the  same  as  when  the  ordi- 
nance of  1787  was  adopted,  to  exclude  slavei'y,  and  ought  to  ex- 
ercise it }  and  Mr.  Douglas  holding  that  the  vexed  question  ought 
to  be  referred  to  the  people  of  the  territory  immediately  con- 
cerned, to  settle  as  their  other  domestic  institutions  in  their  own 
sovereign  way,  subject  only  to  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States.  Mr.  Lincoln  did  not  assume  an  attitude  of  hostility  to 
slavery  in  the  States,  other  than  that  he  desired  it  ^^to  be  put  in 
course  of  ultimate  extinction,"  the  language  of  his  first  conven- 
tion speech.  He  did  not  repeat  or  enlarge  upon  the  extreme 
ground  of  this  speech,  but  constantly  guarded  against  it,  though 
Douglas  throughout  the  debates  essay^  to  push  him  on  to  it. 

Whilst  there  were  but  7  joint  discussions,  the  two  champions 
had  tlieir  separate  programmes  for  speaking  so  arranged  for  them 
that  they  addressed  very  nearly  the  same  crowds  in  many  coun- 
ties of  the  State,  some  times  on  the  same  day,  but  oftener  with  only 
a  very  short  time  intervening.  In  Sullivan,  Moultrie  county,  where 
they  spoke  on  the  same  day,  a  serious  collision  between  their 
respective  crowds  was  imminent  for  a  time.  Mr.  Lincoln  had  pur 
posed  deferring  his  speech  to  the  last,  but  as  a  separate  stand  had 
been  erected  by  the  republicans  iu  the  north  part  of  the  town, 
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they  formed  a  procession  of  their  forces,  and  in  marching  thitii^ 
attempted  to  go  right  through  the  other  crowd  in  the  stxeet  where 
Dooglas  was  speaking,  and  oat  of  their  way.  This  was  not  to  be 
brooked ;  a  i>arley  ensued,  during  which  the  band  wagon  was 
attempted  to  be  driven  through  the  crowd  and  a  conflict  was  the 
immedate  result.  But  through  the  commanding  voice  of  Doug- 
las, beyond  a  few  blows,  a  general  melee  was  averted. 

At  Winchester,  his  first  home,  Douglas'  enthunastic  greeting 
was  deeply  touching.  The  old  county  of  Scott  was  never  so  aroused 
before.  His  arrival  was  announced  by  the  roar  of  cannon  and 
the  glad  shouts  of  a  large  assemblage.  Here  among  tiiese  people 
the  now  great  senator  had  first  cast  his  lot  a  penniless  stranger. 
Here  he  had  taught  school,  and  among  his  auditory  were  gray* 
haired  sires  and  fond  old  matrons  who  had  entrusted  to  him  the 
education  of  their  children,  and  pupils  whom  he  had  taught  All 
the  old  settlers  well  remembered  him  in  his  poverty  and  obscurity, 
and  doubtless  the  entire  community  were  now  animated  by  that 
pleasant  pride  and  affection  which  said  ^^we  are  the  makers  of  this 
great  man" — glorying  in  his  fame  and  prosperity — and  with  that 
feeling  welcomed  the  whilom  schoolmaster  in  his  present  character 
of  the  great  American  statesman.  Let  the  reader  trust  both  the 
heart  and  mind  of  Douglas  to  suitably  deal  with  the  occasion  of 
such  a  kindly  re-union,  and  display  to  the  utmost  those  wonderful 
I>ower8  of  eloquence  which  were,  placed  under  additional  tribute 
by  tibe  time,  circumstance  and  place.  He  alluded,  in  the  most 
touching  manner,  to  his  advent  and  residence  at  Winchester,  his 
early  struggles  and  honest  efforts  for  a  beginning  in  a  strange 
land }  the  ready  imagination  of  his  hearers  r^Eulily  suggesting  t£e 
rest,  while  many  a  tear  of  joy  crept  down  furrowed  cheeks  as  the 
spontaneous  outburst  of  cheers  from  friend  and  political  foe  rent 
the  air,  and  attested  the  opinion  of  all  in  entire  approbation  of  his 
subsequent  career,  more  exalted,  but  among  true  Americans,  not 
more  honorable.  The  audience  and  occasion  were  suggestive  of  a 
rich  vein  of  sentimental  topics  to  the  orator,  and  none  escaped 
him  or  were  omitted.  It  is  a  source  of  regret  that  this  speech,  so 
well  calculated  to  give  us  a  fuller  insight  into  the  depth  of  Doug- 
las' better  nature,  was  not  recorded. 

The  result  of  the  election  returned  to  the  legislature,  in  the 
house,  40  democrats  and  35  republicans ;  the  senate  stood  14  dem> 
ocrats  and  11  republicans,  giving  the  former  8  majority  on  joint 
ballot.  The  republicaus  carried  the  State  by  a  plurality,  the  vote 
standing  :  republicans,  124,698 ;  democrats,  121,190  ]  Buchanan 
democrats,  and  scattering,  4,803. 

And  now  the  administration  clique,  defeated  in  their  efforts  to 
beat  Douglas,  fell  out  among  themselves,  and  blamed  each  other 
for  the  result.  It  seems  that  some  of  the  Buchanan  office-holders, 
like  Ike  Cook  and  others,  favored  the  direct  support  of  the  repub- 
licans at  the  polls,  while  others,  like  B.  B.  Garpenter,t  etc.,  made 
the  fight  against  Douglas  and  the  republicans,  both,  on  principle. 
Many  charges  of  subserviency,  gross  deception  of  the  president  as 
to  their  strength,  blunders,  follies  and  villainies,  were  bandied 
back  and  forth.    Col.  John  Dougherty,  the  administration  candi* 

*8ee  111.  State  Register,  Sept.  25, 1868 

fSee  hlB  letter  to  Chioago  Democrat,  Nov.,  18B6. 
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date  for  treasurer,  who  had  receiA^ed  less  than  5,000  votes  out  of 
the  oue-fourth  of  a  million  cast,  issu^  a  manifesto  to  the  people 
of  Illinois,  through  the  Cairo  Gazette^  ^'reading  the  entire  demo- 
cratic party  out  of  the  party,  and  insisting  that  their  delegates 
should  not  be  admitted  to  the  Charleston  convention  [in  18^]."* 
The  Buchanan  party  now  affected  to  believe  that  Douglas  would 
be  defeated  before  the  legislature;  but  when  the  time  came  there 
were  no  opponents  to  him  before  the  democratic  caucu8,t  though 
he  was  absent,  and  he  was  re-elected  by  54  votes  to  Mr.  Lincoln 
46.  He  telegraphed  back  from  Baltimore-— ^^Let  the  voice  of  the 
people  rule.'* 

Thus  terminated  this  unprecedented  senatorial  contest,  which 
was  waged  throughout  with  a  vi^or  and  spirit  which  had  no  par- 
allel in  the  history  of  parties  in  this  or  any  other  State.  Both  the 
great  political  organizations  fought  with  a  fierceness  which  never 
lagged  for  a  moment,  but  increased  with  every  coming  day.  With 
Douglas,  apparently,  his  political  fortune  was  at  stake.  The  repub- 
licans, after  the  election,  complimented  Mr.  Lincoln  for  the  strong 
and  noble  fight  he  had  made,  what  no  other  man  in  the  State 
could  have  done  for  the  cause ;  and  they  consoled  him  in  the  lan- 
guage of  Pope : 

'*More  true  Joy  MarceUus  exiled  feels 
Than  Cnsar  with  a  tttnau  at  his  A«e/«." 

Mr.  Lincoln  was  thus  brought  conspicnouly  before  the  nation  as 
one  of  the  ablest  leaders  of  the  opposition  ;  and,  in  the  humble 
opinion  of  the  writer,  this  great  contest,  which  primarily  resulted 
simply  in  the  making  of  a  U.  S.  senator  of  one  of  the  contestants, 
directed  the  public  eye  to  the  merits  of  the  other,  and  caused  him 
to  become  the  standard  bearer,  two  years  later,  of  that  party 
whose  cardinal  principle  demanded  freedom  for  the  public  domain, 
and  which,  aided  by  the  divisions  in  the  ranks  of  the  democracy, 
carried  him  by  their  voices  triumphantly  into  the  presidential 
chair ;  which  the  south  deemed  a  sufilcient  afixont  for  disunion. 

Having  consumed  so  much  space  to  complete  the  sketch  of  our 
senators  in  congress,  we  can  only  say  that  to  the  seat  of  Douglas, 
after  his  death  in  1801,  succeeded,  Ist,  the  Hon.  O.  H.  Browning 
by  appointment  from  Gov.  Yates ;  2d,  the  legislature  in  1863,  be- 
ing  democratic,  and  fierce  in  partisan  spirit.  Browning  failed  of 
confirmation,  and  the  Hon.  W.  A.  Richardson  was  elected  tor  the 
remainder  of  Douglas'  unexpired  term.  In  the  three  executive 
appointments  to  senatorial  vacancies  in  the  history  of  the  State—* 
Baker  in  1830,  Semple  in  1843,  and  Browning  in  1861 — only  one, 
that  of  Semple,  has  been  confirmed  by  the  legislature.  Li  1865 
Bichard  Yates  was  elected  to  the  same  seat  for  a  full  term,  and  he 
in  1871  was  succeeded  by  Gen.  John  A.  Logan,  who  is  the  second 
native  Illinoisan  that  has  ever  filled  that  exalted  office  for  this 
State. 

*  ^Not  havlriff  tbe  fear  of  numbers  before  hfa  eyes,  he  boldly  ruled  the  121,000  demo- 
orata  who  voted  for  Douglas,  out,  to  graae  upon  the  oommoo.  as  unworthy  to  associate 
with  blm,  and  sat  the  autocrat  of  tbe  party  In  Dllnols"— said  the  St.  Louis  BepubUean  at 
the  time. 

t  Tbouirh  in  September  Judire  Breese  In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Boyaldn,  of  the  Belleville 
Democrat,  wrote  :  "I  demand  as  a  riffbt  to  know  who  requested  you  to  say  as  yon  have 
said  In  an  editorial  ini'our  paper  of  the  4th.  that  "Judge  Breese  is  not,  nor  will  he  be* 
a  candidate  for  the  U.  8.  senate  in  ooposltJon  to  Mr.  Douglas.** 


Chapteb  LEQ. 

1861-1865— ADMINI8TEATION  OF  GOVERNOR  TATE8. 

Party  Cimventians  of  1860 — The  two  Oreat  Labor  Systems  of  the 
Country  in  Direct  Antagonism — Life  and  Character  of  Ooter- 
nor  Yates — Lieuten>ant  Oovemor  Hoffman — Condition  of  the 
State  and  Comparative  Qrowih  since  1850. 


The  republican  State  convention  of  1860  met  at  Decatur,  May 
9th.  Every  county  except  Pulaski  was  represented.  The  Hon. 
Joseph  Gillespie,  of  Madison,  was  chosen  to  preside  over  ita 
deliberations.  For  the  candidacy  of  governor  there  were  three 
aspirants:  Norman  B.  Judd,  of  Cook,  Leonard  Swett,  of  McLean, 
and  Richard  Yates,  of  Morgan.  On  the  first  ballot  Judd  received 
245  votes,  Swett  191,  Yates  183  and  James  Knox  12 ;  on  the  third 
ballot  Judd  received  his  highest  numl>er,  263;  on  the  fourth  all 
the  Swett  men  but  36  went  to  the  support  of  Yates,  giving  him 
363  votes,  which  nominated  him.  Judd  had  incurred  the  formid- 
able opposition  of  the  Chicago  Democrat^  then  a  power  with  the 
republican  party  of  the  State.  Francis  A.  Hofimau,  of  DuPage, 
was  next  nominated  as  a  candidate  for  lieutenant  governor  by 
acclamation.  The  remainder  of  the  ticket  was :  For  auditor,  Jesse 
K.  Dubois ;  for  treasurer,  William  Butler ;  for  secretary  of  State, 
O.  M.  Hatch,  and  for  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  Kew- 
ton  Bateman — all  incumbents.  The  Bloomiiigton  platform  of  4 
years  before  was  re-adopted  with  a  stronger  plank  regarding  the 
right  of  foreigners,  doubtless  to  sweeten  the  slightly  remaining 
taint  of  know  nothingism  that  democrats  might  scent  about  repub- 
lican garments.  They  also  declared  for  a  homestead  act  by  con- 
gress, and  the  immediate  admission  of  Kansas  as  a  free  State.  A 
resolution  was  adopted  that  Abraham  Lincoln  was  the  choice  of 
the  republican  party  of  Illinois  for  president,  and  the  delegates 
from  this  State  were  instructed  to  use  all  honorable  means  to 
secure  his  nomination  at  the  Chicago  convention,  and  to  vote  for 
him  as  a  unit.  A  motion  to  strike  out  the  last  clause  was 
defeated. 

Mr.  Hoffman,  candidate  for  lieutenant  governor,  it  will  be 
remembered  by  the  reader,  was  nominated  for  the  same  place  on 
the  republican  ticket  in  1856,  but  shortly  after  was  found  not  to 
be  eligible  to  the  office  if  elected,  he  being  a  German  and  not  a 
citizen  for  14  years  as  the  constitution  required.  He  now  refused 
to  run  for  the  position,  alleging  ill  health.  The  State  central  com- 
mittee put  the  name  of  Hon.  Vital  Jarrot,  of  St.  Clair,  on  the 
ticket  in  his  stead.    But  the  congressional  convention  of  the  3d 
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district  at  Bloomington  refused  to  ratify  his  nominatiOD,  where- 
upon he  also  declined  to  ran.  The  objection  was  that  it  gayeboUi 
gubernatorial  candidates  to  the  southern  portion  of  the  State. 
The  State  convention  was  thereupon  recalled  and  met  again,  this 
time  at  Springfield,  Aagust  8th,  on  occasion  of  the  great  republi- 
can mass  meeting  at  the  home  of  Lincoln,  one  of  the  grandest  out- 
pourings of  the  people  and  largest  civicdemonstration  with  which 
any  public  man  was  ever  honored.  In  convention,  on  motion  of 
Mr.  Jarrot,  Mr.  Hoffman  had  leave  to  withdraw  his  letter  of 
declination,  and  his  nomination  was  again  unanimously  confirmed. 

The  State  democratic  convention  of  1860  met  at  Springfield  in 
the  hall  of  the  house  of  representatives,  June  13th.  Hon.  Wm. 
McMiirtry,  of  Knox,  presided.  On  the  first  baUot  to  nominate  a  can- 
didate for  governor,  J.  C.  Allen,  of  Crawford,  received  157  votes ;  S. 
A.  Buckmaster,  of  Madison,  81 ;  J.  L.  D.  Morrison,  of  St.  Glair,  88 ; 
Newton  Cloud,  of  Morgan,  66 :  W.  B.  Scates,  of  Cook,  14 ;  J.  A. 
McOlernaud  and  B.  S.  Edwards,  both  of  Sangamon,  2  each.  On 
the  second  ballot  it  was  soon  disclosed  that  Allen  was  the  favorite, 
and  all  the  other  competitors  being  withdrawn  before  the 
announcement  of  the  vote,  Allen's  nomination  was  made  unanim- 
ous. The  balance  of  the  ticket  was :  For  lieutenant  governor,  L. 
W.  Boss,  of  Fulton;  secretary  of  State,  G.H.  Campbell,  of  Logan; 
auditor,  Bernard  Amtssen.  of  Adams ;  treasurer,  Hugh  Maher,  of 
Cook ;  superintendent  oi  public  instruction.  Dr.  £.  B.  Boe,  of 
McLean.  Their  resolutions  reaffirmed  the  principles  of  the  Cin- 
cinnati platform  of  1856,  approved  the  coarse  of  the  delegates  to 
the  Charleston  convention,  and  expressed  their  confidence  in  Ste- 
X^hen  A.  Douglas  for  president. 

On  July  the  11th,  the  Buchanan  or  Breckinridge  democracy  met 
m  convention  also  at  Springfield,  and  put  the  following  State 
ticket  in  the  field :  For  govenior.  Dr.  Thomas  M,  Hope,  of  Madi- 
son ;  lieutenant  governor,  Thomas  Snell,  of  DeWitt;  secretary  of 
State,  B.  T.  Burke,  of  Macoupin ;  auditor,  Heniy  S.  Smith,  of 
Knox;  treasurer,  W.  H.  Cather,  of  Adams;  superintendent  of 
public  instruction,  J.  H.  Dennis,  of  St.  Clair;  the  electors  at  large 
being  John  Dougherty  and  Thompson  Campbell.  Fleven  coun- 
ties out  of  102  were  represented  by  53  delegates,  41  of  whom 
were  currently  reported  at  the  time  as  federal  office-holders. 

The  Bell-Everett  State  convention  metatDecatur,  Aug.  16,  I860. 
Thirty  counties  were  represented  by  an  aggregate  of  92  delegates. 
They  nominated  the  following  ticket :  For  governor,  the  Hon. 
John  T.  Stuart,  of  Sangamon ;  lieutenant  governor,  Henry  S. 
JBlackburn,  of  Bock  Island ;  secretary  of  State,  James  Monroe,  of 
Coles ;  auditor,  James  D.  Smith,  of  Sangamon ;  treasurer,  Jona- 
than Stamper,  of  Maeon ;  superintendent  of  public  instruction, 
D.  J.  Snow,  of  Sangamon ;  electors  at  large,  M.  Y.  Johnson,  of 
JoDaviess  and  D.  M.  Woodson,  of  Green. 

Thus  4  tickets  werd  in  the  field.  The  political  contest  of  1860 
over  the  question  of  slavery  was  the  most  momentous  in  the  his- 
tory of  this  nation.  The  two  great  labor  systems  of  the  country, 
free  and  slave,  representing  their  respective  sections,  were  brought 
into  direct  antagonism  for  the  first  time  in  a  presidential  election. 
The  southern  wing  of  the  democratic  party,  spuming  Douglas  and 
his  theory  of  popular  sovereignty  at  Charleston,  split  from  its 
northern    associate,  and    eagerly  brought   forward   the   labor 
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system  of  its  section  and  opposed  it  to  that  of  the  north.  The 
issue  thus  presented  was  so  clearly  defined  that  it  was  impossi- 
ble to  long  occupy  any  middle  ground.  The  power  of  Douglas 
alone  held  his  followers  to  one  for  a  time,  but  it  was  apparent  that 
all  between  would  soon  be  but  a  chaotic  mass,  whose  particles, 
drifting  hither  and  thither,  must  find  lodgment  on  the  side  within 
whose  sectional  or  local  focus  of  attraction  they  chanced  to  come. 
The  inexorable  logic  of  events  disclosed  the  completion  of  an 
inevitable  destiny.  The  house  was  indeed  divided  against  itself, 
and  the  irrepressible  conflict  was  at  hand.  The  canvass  proved 
both  an  exciting  and  determined  one,  and  the  fearful  consequen- 
qaeiices  have  passed  into  history,  abundantly  and  ably  written  up 
by  other  hands. 

The  victory  at  the  polls  for  the  republicans  of  Illinois  in  1860 
was  complete.  They  carried  the  presidential  and  State  tickets, 
and  gained  both  houses  of  the  legislature,  each  by  a  small  ma- 
jority. For  governor,  Yates  received  172,196,  Allen  169,253, 
Stuart  1,626,  Hope  2,049  and  Chickeriiig  1,140.  The  vote  on  the 
presidential  ticket  was:  for  Lincoln,  171,106;  Douglas,  158,254; 
Bell-Everett,  4,851 ;  and  Breckenridge,  2,292.  With  few  excep- 
tions the  adherents  of  the  latter  two  tickets — ^particularly  the 
leaders  of  the  Breckinridge  faction-r-were  shortly  afterwards  ab- 
sorbed by  the  republican  party,  where  some  of  the  Buchanan  men 
have  since  attained  distinction,  both  for  their  radicalism  and  suc- 
cess in  obtaining  office. 

Bichard  Yates  was  bom  January  18, 1818,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Ohio  river,  at  Warsaw,  Gallatin  county,  Kentucky.  His  father, 
in  183L,  moved  to  Illinois,  and  settled  (after  stopping  for  a  time 
in  Springfield,)  at  Island  Grove,  Sangamon  county.  Here,  after 
attending  school,  Bichard  joined  the  family.  Subsequently,  he 
entered  Illinois  College,  at  Jacksonville,  where,  in  1837,  he  grad- 
uated with  first  honors.  He  chose  for  his  profession  the  law,  the 
Hon.  J.  J.  Hardin  being  his  instructor.  After  admission  to  the 
bar  he  soon  rose  to  distinction  as  an  advocate.  Gifted  with  a 
fluent  and  ready  oratory,  he  soon  appeared  in  the  political  hust- 
ings, and  being  a  passionate  admirer  of  the  great  whig  leader  of 
the  west,  Henry  Clay,  he  joined  his  political  fortunes  to  the  party 
of  his  idol.  In  1840  he  engaged  with  great  ardor  in  the  exciting 
^^hard  cider  campaign''  for  Harrison.  Two  years  later  he  was 
elected  to  the  legislature  from  Morgan  county,  a  democratic 
stronghold.  He  served  three  or  four  terms  in  the  legislature, 
and  such  was  the  fascination  of  his  oratory,  that  by  1850  his 
large  congressional  district,  extending  from  Morgan  and  Sanga- 
mon north  to  include  La  Salle,  unanimously  tendered  him  &e 
whig  nomination.  His  opponent  of  the  democratic  party,  was 
Major  Thomas  L.  Harris,  a  very  popular  man,  who  had  won  dis- 
tinction at  the  battle  of  Cerro  Gordo,  in  the  late  war  with  Mexico, 
and  who,  though  the  district  was  whig,  had  beaten  for  the  same 
position,  two  years  before,  the  Hon.  Stephen  T.  Logan  by  a  large 
majority.  The  contest  between  Yates  and  Harris,  animating  and 
persevering,  resulted  in  tiie  election  of  the  former.  Two  years 
later,  the  democracy  ungenerously  thrust  aside  Migor  Harris  and 
pitted  John  Calhoun  against  Yates,  and,  though  Calhoun  was  a 
man  of  great  intellect^  and  when  aroused,  of  unsurpassed  abilily 
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as  a  political  debater — whom  Mr.  Lincoln  has  said  he  wonld 
dread  more  in  debate  than  any  man  in  Illinois — ^the  result  was 
as  before.  It  was  daring  Yates'  second  term  that  the  great 
question  of  the  repeal  of  the  Missoari  compromise  came  iKsfore 
congress,  against  which  he  early  arrayed  himself,  and  took  de- 
cide and  advanced  anti-slavery  ground  in  a  speech  of  rare 
oratory  and  remarkable  power,  which  gained  him  natianal  rep- 
utation. But  we  have  seen  that  at  this  formative  period  of  the 
republican  party,  the  whigs  of  central  Illinois,  unwilling  to  join 
their  fortunes  with  a  sectional  party,  went  with  the  democracy, 
and  in  1854,  M^jor  Harris  being  again  his  opponent  for  congress, 
Tates  was  defeated  on  the  Nebraska  issue  by  only  about  200 
votes  in  the  district  which  had  given  Pierce  two  years  before 
2,000  majority  over  Scott.  Six  years  later  he  was  elected  gov- 
ernor by  the  party,  for  the  aid  in  the  formation  of  which  he  had 
suitered  this  defeat. 

Richard  Yates  occupied  the  chair  of  State  during  the  most 
critical  period  of  our  country's  history.  In  the  fate  of  the  nation 
was  involved  the  destiny  of  the  States.  The  life-struggle  of  the 
former  derived  its  sustenance  from  the  loyalty  df  the  latter.  The 
position  of  governor  of  a  great  State  was,  therefore,  important 
and  responsible,  as  it  was  capable  of  being  exerted  for  vast 
good  or  immense  evil.  Need  it  be  said  that  in  this  trying  period 
he  discharged  his  duty  with  patriotic  fidelity  to  the  cause  of  the 
nation  t  Gov.  Yates  had  many  valuable  attributes  for  his  high 
station  in  this  ordeal  of  the  country.  His  loyalty  was  as  undoubted 
as  it  proved  itself  true.  He  was  the  close  personal  friend  of  Pres- 
ident Lincoln.  His  ardent  devotion  to  the  Union  was  founded 
upon  a  deep  love  for  it.  While  he  had  been  early  identified  with 
the  formation  of  the  republican  party,  he  had  not  been  connected 
with  the  old  abolitionists,  among  whom  were  persons  who  pre- 
feired  the  success  of  their  hobby  to  the  safety  of  the  Union.  But 
above  all,  he  had  a  deep  hold  upon  the  affections  of  the  people, 
won  by  his  moving  eloquence  and  genial  manners.  He  inspired 
strong  attachments  among  his  partisan  friends.  Nature  had  fash- 
ioned him  to  be  admired  by  the  masses.  Handsome,  erect  and 
symmetrical  in  person,  with  a  winning  address  and  a  magnetic 
power,  few  men  posssessed  more  of  the  elements  of  popularity. 
His  oratory,  into  the  spirit  of  which  he  entered  with  apparent  for- 
getfulness  of  self,  was  scholarly  and  captivating,  the  hearer  hardly 
knowing  why  he  was  transported.  Though  less  logical  than  elo- 
quent, he  reasoned  well,  and  alwayr.  inspired  deep  and  enduring 
partisan  attachments.  He  was  social  and  convivial  to  an  eminent 
degree,  traits  of  jcharacter,  which,  however,  were  subjected  to 
little  of  puritanic  denial }  but  in  the  very  excesses  of  bis  api>etites 
he  has  carried  with  him  the  sympathies  of  the  people,  almost  irre- 
spective of  party,  on  account  of  his  many  noble  attributes  of  head 
and  heart 

The  very  creditable  military  efforts  of  this  State  during  the  war 
of  the  rebellion,  in  putting  her  quotas,  aggregating  the  enormous 
number  of  about  200,000*  soldiers  in  the  field,  were  ever  promptly 

*Id  16S0  niinols  had  a  population  of  861^470,  and  aooordlog  to  the  army  register  for 
i8Sl,  her  mliitia  numbered  17051^  4^108  of  vhom  were  commissioned  officers:  In  1800L 
she  had  a  population  of  IJU.Wl,  which  would  have  given  her  at  the  breaking  out  of 
the  rebellion,  in  1861,  a  militia  foroe  of  860^000,  and  out  of  this  number  nearly  800,000 
Tolunteen  were  f  umJilMd. 
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and  ably  secouded  by  his  exceUenoy :  he  was  ambitious  to  deserve 
the  title  of  the  soldiers'  friend.  His  proelamatioiis  calliDgfor  voir 
nnteers  are  impassionate  appeals,  nrgiiig  the  daties  and  reqaire- 
meiits  of  patriotism  upon  the  people ;  and  his  special  message  to 
the  last  democratic  legislature  of  this  State,  pleading  for  material 
aid  for  the  sick  and  wounded  soldiers  of  Illinois  regiments,  breatlie 
a  deep  fervor  of  noble  sentiment  and  feeling  rarely  equalled  in 
beauty  or  felicity  of  expression.  Generally  his  messages  on  politi- 
cal or  civil  affairs  were  able  and  comprehensive ;  though  on  these 
subjects,  particularly  the  former,  his  style  is  perhc^Mi  too  florid 
and  diiiuse.  There  were  no  State  civil  events  of  an  engrossing 
character  during  Gov.  Yates'  administration ;  two  years  of  it, 
however,  were  replete  with  partisan  quarrels  of  great  bitterness, 
during  the  sitting  of  the  constitutional  convention  of  1862,  and 
the  sessions  of  the  last  democratic  legislature  in  1863,  which  lat* 
ter  body  he  finally  squelched  by  his  act  of  prorogation.  These 
the  reader  will  find  summed  up  further  along.  The  operations 
of  Illinois  regiments  in  the  field  are  also  elsewhere  recorded  in 
detail 

Lieut.  Gov.  Hoffman  was  bom  at  Herford,  Prussia,  1822.  He 
was  the  son  of  a  bookseller,  and  educated  at  the  Frederich  Wil- 
liam Gymnasium  of  his  native  fown.  At  the  age  of  18  he  emi- 
grated to  America,  landing  penniless  in  New  York.  Borrowing 
$8  he  started  west,  and  after  a  toilsome  journey  reached  Chi- 
cago in  1840.  Moneyless  and  unable  to  speak  the  English  lan- 
guage, he  taught  a  small  German  school  at  Dunkley's  Grove, 
DuPage  county,  at  $50  a  year,  with  the  privilege  of  ^^boaidiug 
around"  among  its  patrons.  Next  having  studied  theology,  he 
was  ordained  a  minister  of  the  Lutheran  church.  In  1852  he 
removed  to  Chicago,  studied  law,  was  successful  in  the  real  estate 
business,  became  a  free-banker  in  1854,  and  as  such,  with  the 
secession  of  1861  and  the  downfall  of  our  ^^stumptail"  currency, 
failed.  He  had  annually  published,  in  Grerman,  a  review  of  the 
commerce  and  finances  of  Chicago,  and  scattering  thousands  of 
copies  in  his  native  land,  materii^y  benefited  her  growth;  and  as 
commissioner  of  the  foreign  land  department  of  the  Central  Bail- 
road  Company,  he  was  instrumental  in  inducing  many  thousands 
of  German  families  to  purchase  lands  and  settle  in  Illinois. 

He  early  took  an  aetive  mterest  in  public  affairs.  In  1847  he 
was  a  member  of  the  famous  Kiver  and  Harbor  convention  at 
Chicago.  In  1853  he  was  elected  alderman  for  the  8th  ward  of  that 
city.  He  was  among  the  first  of  the  prominent  Germans  of  the 
northwest  to  advocate  the  anti-slavery  cause  by  writingfor  the  first 
German  newspaper  of  Chicago,  and  translating  from  the  German 
for  the  Democrat  In  1848  he  supported  Van  Buren  for  the  presi- 
dency^ ;  with  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  compromise  he  aided  in 
the  organization  of  the  republican  party,  and  in  1856  canvassed 
the  State  for  Fremont.  Well  educated,  a  clear  mind,  decision  and 
energy,  he  acquitted  himself  with  dignity  and  impartiality  as  the 
presiding  officer  of  the  Senate  during  a  period  replete  with  parti- 
san strife,  and  the  most  perilous  in  our  history .t 

Comparative  Orowth  of  the  State  since  1850. — ^The  national  cen- 
sus of  1860  revealed  for  Illinois  a  population  of  1,711,951,  against 

t6ee  "Bloffraphical  Sketches  of  leading  men  of  Chicago,"  by  A.  Bhuman.  ' 
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851,470  iu  1850— an  iocreaae  of  over  100  per  cent,  in  the  preced- 
ing decade.  This  ranked  lier  as  the  fourth  State  in  the  Union  in 
point  of  population,  and  entitled  her  to  14  members  in  the  lower 
bouse  of  congress. 

The  following  table  from  the  census  reports  show  her  increase 
in  wealth  during  this  period : 

CUuaa  of  Frapertv.  IGEO.  1880 

BeulHiid  MnoDBl nU.O0«,<nO  f8TlJ»ll.000 

Value  of  faring ttMUhOM  iB^OKfiO 

Talue  or  iBrmltit  impleiUBDU ifiCOfiCO  lB.OK,om 

Valiio  oTorohH>a  produots **MM»  l,ltS.aX 

Value  of  live  stock ai,0(l(l><>W  TS.UI.OUO 

TaJneoIaalmaliBlBUshMred 1^000  UDUOfiOO 

WheM  ralwd,  No.  boabeU. 9,414.0(10  U.ISl.l»S 

Cora  raised,  No.  buabels BlfiU.tm  lifi,2nfl,um 

narler,  No.  buabeto UOtOCO  1,1711,000 

BuckwbeaL  No.  biufaela iBiooo  sis.nin 

Potatoes,  No.  buabela U>14,0«0  ^-.99.«a 

Bar.toaa «N,n)  i.sm^Ri 

Butter,  lbs. tSOa^OOD  S8,3Sr7,ino 

Tobaooo,  il« Ul,aM  T.OHJBl 

ToUl  No  of  WSTM  Iniprorod GOCI,<KW  lij!51,im 

This  shows  the.aggiegate  wetdth  of  1860  to  have  mnltlplied  five 
times  iu  one  decade }  the  value  of  fiuiDS  4i  times.  But  while  the 
censns  of  1860  gave  us  a  total  property  value  of  1871,000,000  the 
assessed  value  for  the  same  year  was  not  quite  $360,000,000.  Illi- 
nois was  the  first  corn  and  wheat  producing  State  in  the  Union  : 
in  value  of  her  live  stock  she  was  second ;  iu  cattle,  Texas  ana 
Ohio  were  ahead ;  in  the  number  of  horses,  Ohio  was  also  ahead, 
having  622,829  to  Illinois  575,161 ;  in  the  number  of  improved 
acres,  Sew  York  alone  led  hei  by  about  1,000,000  acres. 

The  permanent  debt  of  the  State  in  1860  was  110,277,161. 


Chapter  LIV. 
ILLmOIS  m  THE  WAB  OF  THE  EEBELLIOK 

Slavery — SecHonai  AnUigonism — Secession — Inauffuration  of  Lincoln 
— Call  far  Volunteers — Proelamaiiian  of  Oov.  Yates — Uprising  of 
the  People. 


In  1801  the  Oreat  Rebellion  assumed  a  deflnite*8hape,  and  a  civil 
war  of  the  most  astounding  magnitude  followed.  The  primary 
cause  of  the  antagonism  which  existed  between  the  Northern  and 
Southern  sections  of  the  Union  was  the  institution  of  slavery. 
Other  agencies  doubtless  served  proximately  to  intensify  the  hos- 
tility unfortunately  engendered,  but  in  every  instance,  if  not 
directly  connected  with  this  great  national  evil,  their  remote  origin 
could  be  traced  to  it. 

The  federal  constitution  recognized  slavery,  but  its  framers  sup- 
;)osed  that  in  the  different  States  where  it  existed  the  benign  in- 
fluences of  free  institutions  and  the  palpable  advantages  of  free 
labor,  would  extiri>ate  it  without  the  intervention  of  the  general 
government  These  happy  anticipations  at  first  seemed  likely  to 
be  realized.  Commencing  with  the  more  northern  of  the  slave 
States  the  work  of  emancipation  gradually  extended  southward 
till  it  reached  Virginia,  Maryland  and  Kentucky,  where  its  further 
progress  was  stayed.  The  growth  of  cotton  in  the  Gulf  States 
had  in  the  meantime  become  a  source  of  vast  wealth,  and  the  be- 
lief that  slavery  was  essential  to  its  cultivation  greatly  modified 
the  repugnance  with  which  it  had  hitherto  been  regarded.  The 
remaining  slave  States,  now  actuated  by  pecuniary  considera- 
tions, abandoned  the  idea  of  emancipation  and  accepted  slavery 
as  a  permanent  institution.  The  invention  of  the  cotton-gin  and 
other  machinery  gave  a  new  impetus  to  the  cultivation  of  cottonj 
and  the  fabrics  manufactured  from  it,  and  those  engaged  in  this 
great  branch  of  industry  soon  resolved  not  only  to  protect  slavery 
where  it  existed,  but  demanded  new  territory  for  its  future  expan- 
sion. In  carving  new  States  out  of  the  vast  unoccupied  portion 
of  the  national  domain,  a  bitter  sectional  contest  arose  as  to 
whether  the  new  members  of  the  confederacy  should  belong  to  the 
empire  of  freedom  or  slavery.  The  opponents  of  slavery  were  de- 
sirous of  restricting  it  to  its  original  limits,  but  the  cotton  States 
threatened  to  withdraw  from  the  Union  if  their  demands  were  not 
granted,  thus  causing  grave  apprehensions  for  the  safety  of  the 
republic  unless  the  question  could  be  amicably  adjusted.  Pend- 
ing the  admission  of  Missouri  into  the  Union  a  compromise  was  at 
length  effected,  making  the  southern  boundary  of  that  State  the 
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line  of  demarkation  between  free  and  slave  territory.  This  was 
supposed  at  the  time  to  be  a  final  settlement  of  the  dangerous 
question,  for  no  one  proposed  to  interfere  with  slavery  within  its 
original  limits. 

The  recognition  and  protection  thus  offered  inspired  new  confi- 
dence in  the  advocates  of  slaver^',  and  so  enhanced  the  value  of 
its  capital  that  they  ultimately  bi^me  the  principal  elements  of 
southern  wealth.  With  her  capital  thus  invested  the  south  nec- 
essarily became  agricultural,  and  hence  the  agitation  that  arose 
in  regard  to  the  tariff,  culminating  in  the  attempt  of  South  Caro- 
lina to  nullify  the  laws  of  the  U.  S.  for  collecting  duties.  Kotwith- 
standiug  rei>eated  threats  on  the  part  of  this  refractory  member 
of  the  Union  to  withdraw,  the  sturdy  determination  of  Jackson 
secured  the  enforcement  of  law,  but  the  cause  which  had  pro- 
duced the  disturbance  still  existed,  and  soon  disclosed  itself  in 
another  form.  By  the  treaty  with  Mexico  vast  accessions  of 
territory  w«re  maide  to  the  national  domain,  and  southern  politi- 
cians insisted  on  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  compromise,  declaring 
they  had  a  right  under  the  constitution  to  take  their  chattels  to 
any  part  of  t£e  western  territory  and  compete  with  the  north  in 
the  formation  of  new  States.  The  question  was  brought  before 
the  national  legislature,  and  this  compact,  originally  established 
for  the  benefit  of  slaveiy,  for  the  same  purpose  was  now  annulled, 
thereby  renewing  sectional  agitation  and  animosity.  The  fertile 
plains  of  Kansas,  situated  within  the  region  which  had  be«n  con- 
secrated to  freedom,  were  rapidly  attracting  population,  and  a 
fierce  struggle  immediately  arose  to  decide  whether  the  territory 
should  be  admitted  into  the  Union  as  a  free  or  slave  State.  As 
its  character  in  this  respect  must  now  be  determined  by  the  vote 
of  actual  residents,  emigrants  in  great  numbers  were  hurried  into 
it  from  the  rival  sections.  After  a  protracted  contest  the  cham- 
pions of  slavery,  finding  themselves  in  the  minority,  and  knowing 
the  result  of  the  ballot  would  be  against  them,  endeavored  to  gain 
ascendency  by  intrigue  and  violence. 

The  startling  fact  now  became  apparent,  even  to  the  southern 
mind,  that  while  slavery  enabled  the  few  who  owned  and  con- 
trolled it  to  amass  princely  fortunes,  and  live  idle  and  proflgate 
lives,  it  correspondingly  impoverished  the  States  in  which  it  ex- 
isted. At  the  adoption  of  the  federal  constitution  both  sections 
started  with  perhaps  equal  natural  advantages,  but  one  having 
free  and  the  other  compulsory  labor,  an  immense  disparity  now 
existed  between  them  in  all  the  elements  of  power  and  civilization. 
The  North,  with  its  vastly  preponderating  population,  could  now 
people  and  control  the  greater  part  of  the  unoccupied  territory, 
and  with  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  compromise  the  South  had 
given  the  legal  right  to  it 

During  the  years  of  increasing  excitement  the  general  govern- 
ment remained  uncommitted  to  either  section,  but  the  States  in 
which  the  contest  originally  commenced  daily  became  more  hos- 
tile, and  in  some  instances  laws  were  enacted  calculated  to  further 
inflame  the  public  mind.  A  remarkable  fact,  however  anomalous 
it  may  appear,  was  that  the  extreme  northern  and  southern  States, 
the  most  remote  from  the  evils  complained  of  and  the  least  likely 
to  be  affected  by  the  issue  which  entered  into  the  controversy, 
manifested  the  greatest  hostility.    In  many  northern  localities  the 
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impression  prevailed  that  tbe  rendition  of  slares  to  their  masters 
was  wrong,  and  the  enforcement  of  the  fagitive  slave  law  met 
with  strong  opposition,  while  in  the  Sonth  those  who  expressed 
themselves  condemnatory  of  slaviery  were  subjected  to  indignities 
which  even  barbarism  wonld  hesitate  to  imiM>se.  Truth  ever 
demands  investigation,  and  error  ever  shuns  it,  consequently 
those  who  in  the  interest  of  slavery  imposed  restraint  upon  free 
speech  virtually  acknowledged  they  were  endeavoring  to  uphold 
an  institution  intrinsically  wrong.  This  moral  despotism  set  up 
in  the  midst  of  the  repubUc  further  exasperated  the  northern  mind, 
the  indignation  becoming  so  unmanageable  in  some  instances  as 
to  transcend  the  requirements  of  law  and  order. 

As  a  result  of  the  sectional  feeling,  conventions  assembled  in 
the  different  parts  of  the  South  ostensibly  for  commercial  pur* 
poses,  but  in  reality  to  plot  treason  against  the  general  govern- 
ment. The  church,  for  a  long  time  involved  in  the  controversy,  in 
some  of  its  branches,  endeavored  to  maintain  conservative  ground, 
while  others  were  torn  asunder  by  the  violence  and  antagonism 
of  the  contest.  Southern  clergymen,  while  preaching  redemption 
from  spiritual  bondage,  strangely  insisted  that  the  political  bond- 
age of  the  African,  which  imbruited  both  the  soul  aifd  body  of 
ili  victims,  was  a  divine  institution.  Southern  disunionists  also 
endeavored  to  poison  the  public  mind  with  the  impression  that 
the  future  triumph  of  the  republican  party  would  be  a  justifiable 
pretext  for  dissolving  the  Union.  Said  Jefterson  Bavis  in  a  speech 
at  Jackson,  Miss. :  ^^If  an  abolitionist  be  chosen  president  of  the 
United  States  you  will  have  presented  to  you  the  question 
whether  you  will  permit  the  government  to  pass  into  the  hands  of 
your  avowed  and  implacable  enemies.  Without  pausing  for  an 
answer,  I  will  state  my  own  position  to  be  that  such  aresiSt  would 
be  a  species  of  revolution  by  which  the  purposes  of  the  govern- 
ment would  be  destroyed,  and  the  observances  of  its  mere  forms 
entitled  to  no  respect.  In  that  event,  in  such  manner  as  should  be 
most  expedient,  I  should  deem  it  your  duty  to  provide  for  your 
safety  outside  of  the  Union."  Said  the  unscrupulous  politician, 
W.  L.  Yancy :  ^^The  remedy  of  the  south  is  in  a  diligent  organi- 
zation of  her  true  men  for  prompt  resistance  to  the  next  aggres- 
sion. It  must  come  in  the  nature  of  things.  Ko  additional  party 
can  save  us ;  no  sectional  party  can  ever  do  it.  Butif  we  could  do 
as  our  fathers  did,  organize  committees  of  safety  all  over  the  cotton 
States,  and  it  is  only  by  these  that  we  can  hope  for  any  efifective 
movement.  We  shall  fire  the  southern  heart,  instruct  the  south- 
em  mind,  give  courage  to  each  and  at  the  proper  moment,  by  one 
organized  concerted  action,  we  can  precipitate  the  cotton  States 
into  a  revolution." 

While  the  political  horizon  was  assuming  this  alarming  aspect 
the  presidential  contest  of  1860  gave  additional  intensity  to  sec- 
tional excitement.  The  supporters  of  Mr.  Breckenridge  evinced 
the  greatest  hostility  toward  the  republicans,  and  openly  declared 
their  determination  never  to  submit  to  the  government  if  it  should 
pass  into  their  hands.  Formerly  similar  denunciations  and  threats 
caused  the  most  serious  alarm,  but  now  they  had  become  so  com- 
mon that  in  the  fierce  storms  of  political  excitement  that  swept 
over  the  country  they  were  little  regarded.  The  protracted  con- 
test at  length  terminated  in  the  election  of  Mr.  Lincoln.    It  was 
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evident  to  all  who  were  conversant  with  the  progress  of  events 
that  the  supremacy  which  the  south  had  so  long  maintained  in 
the  government  was  at  an  end.  The  southern  malcontents  must 
now  either  submit  to  republican  rule  or  put  in  practice  their  oH}- 
repeated  threat  to  dissolve  the  Union.  The  latter  alternative  was 
chosen. 

As  the  result  of  this  election  was  flashed  over  the  telegraph 
wires,  it  was  hailed  as  a  pretext  for  secession.  The  cities  of  the 
Onlf  States  were  nightly  illuminated,  and  preparations  were 
immediately  commenced  for  the  coming  conflict.  Ignoring  the 
moral  sense  of  mankind,  which  had  long  since  condemned  slavery, 
they  proposed  to  found  a  nation  recognizing  the  absolute  suprem- 
acy of  the  white  man  and  the  perpetual  bondage  of  the  negro. 
Long  accustomed  to  the  exercise  of  arbitrary  power  over  the  \x}dy 
and  soul  of  the  bondman,  they  had  lost  all  sympathy 'for  free 
institutions,  and  while  ostensibly  proposing  to  establish  a  repub- 
lic, their  ultimate  object  was  doubtless  the  upbuilding  of  a  mon- 
archy. States  and  nations  when  subjected  to  great  evils  which 
the  governing  power  refuses  to  rectify  have  the  right  of  revolu- 
tion, but  the  abettors  of  the  present  movement  had  no  such  justi- 
tification.  The  dominant  party  had  come  into  power  strictly 
within  the  pale  of  the  constitution  and  law,  and  with  a  platform 
fully  recognizing  the  right  of  each  State  to  manage  its  domestic 
institutions  in  its  own  way.  It  is  true  the  incoming  president  had 
given  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  government  could  not  remain  per- 
manently half  slave  and  half  free,  but  this  was  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  natural  law  rendered  the  two  conditions  wholly  incompati- 
ble, and  not  because  he  wished  to  make  the  civil  law  a  disturbing 
element.  On  the  contrary,  he  had  said  in  a  speech  at  Cincinnati 
the  previous  year,  ^^I  now  assure  you  that  I  neither  had  nor  now 
have  any  purpose  in  any  way  of  interfering  with  the  institution 
of  slavery  where  it  exists.  I  believe  we  have  no  power  under  the 
constitution  of  the  United  States,  or  rather  under  the  form  of 
■government  under  which  we  live,  to  interfere  with  the  institution 
of  slavery  or  any  other  institution  of  our  sister  States." 

But  independent  of  grievances,  the  south  maintained  that  the 
several  States  on  entering  the  Union,  reserved  to  themselves  the 
right  to  secede  from  it  whenever  they  deemed  their  interest  ren- 
dered it  expedient.  In  the  north  it  was  contended  that  the  power,  if 
not  expressed,  is  implied  in  the  fundamental  law  of  all  governments 
to  protect  and  indefinitely  prolong  their  existence  that  the  framers 
of  our  constitution  never  intended  to  incorporate  in  it  any  pro- 
vision for  its  destruction ;  that  its  checks  and  balances  for  pre- 
serving harmony  in  the  different  departments  of  government  were 
designed  to  make  it  a  mighty  fabric  capable  of  resisting  the  most 
adverse  vicissitudes  of  coming  time ;  that  the  doctrine  of  volun- 
tary secession  if  admitted  would  disintegrate  all  existing  govern- 
ments, and  reduce  society  to  a  chaos,  that  mankind,  whether  in 
an  individual  or  corporate  capacity,  must  therefore  submit  to 
just  restraint  in  order  to  secure  the  beneficent  ends  contemplated 
by  good  government.  It  was  contended  moreover  the  States  of 
Louisiana,  Florida  and  Texas  cost  the  general  government  between 
$200,000,000  and  $300,000,000,  and  it  was  unreasonable  to  suppose 
that  they  could  withdraw  at  pleasure  after  the  obligation  incur- 
red by  the  expenditures  of  this  vast  sum  of  money,  that  a  pri- 
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mary  object  of  tLeir  acqaisitiou  was  to  obtain  control  of  the  MU- 
sissippi,  and  tbe  people  of  the  northwest  could  never  consent  that 
it  should  flow  hundreds  of  miles  through  foreign  jurisdiction  and 
thus  be  compelled  to  submit  to  the  arbitrary  imposition  of  duties 
upon  their  commerce. 

When,  however,  the  hour  finally  came  for  committing  the  overt 
act  whicn  should  dismember  the  great  republic,  even  the  reckless 
conspirators,  who  had  for  years  derided  the  warnings  of  states- 
men, and  stigmatized  them  as  Union-savers,  trembled  in  view  of 
the  consequences  which  must  follow.  The  people  especially, 
among  whom  there  were  many  loyalists,  hesitated  to  enter  the 
yawning  abyss,  whose  dark  and  angry  depths  the  ken  of  human 
wisdom  was  unable  to  fathom.  Some  of  their  wisest  and  most  pa- 
triotic leaders,  till  borne  down  by  the  tide  of  revolution,  continu- 
ally endeavored  to  avert  the  impending  calamity. 

Said  A.  H.  Stephens  in  the  Georgia  convention  pending  the 
discussion  of  secession :  ^^This  step  once  taken  can  never  be  re- 
called, and  all  the  baleful  and  withering  consequences  that  will 
follow  must  rest  on  this  convention  for  all  coming  time.  When 
we  and  our  posterity  shall  see  our  lovely  land  desolated  by  the 
demon  of  war  which  this  act  of  yours  will  inevitably  invite  and  call 
forth  ;  when  our  green  fields  and  waving  harvests  shall  be  trodden 
down  by  a  murderous  soldiery,  and  the  fiery  car  of  war  sweeping 
over  our  land,  our  temples  of  justice  laid  in  ashes,  all  the  hoiTors 
and  desolations  of  war  upon  us — who  but  this  convention  will  be 
held  responsible  for  it  f  and  who  but  him  who  shall  have  given 
his  vote  for  this  unwise  and  ill-timed  measure  shall  be  held  to  a 
strict  account  by  this  suicidal  act  by  the  present  generation,  and 
probably  cursed  and  execrated  by  posterity  for  all  time,  for  the 
wide  and  desolating  ruin  that  will  inevitably  follow  this  act  you 
now  propose  to  perpetrate  F 

At  this  critical  period,  pregnant  with  the  unnumbered  woes  that 
aftewards  befell  the  country,  the  representatives  of  Illinois  in 
congress  all  united  in  condemning  secession,  and  maintAing  the 
right  of  coercion.  Douglas,  in  his  last  speech  before  the  distin- 
guished body  of  which  he  was  a  member,  remarked  :  ^^Sir,  the 
word  government  means  coercion.  There  can  be  no  government 
without  coercion.  Coercion  is  the  vital  principle  upon  which  all 
governments  rest.  Withdraw  the  right  of  coercion  and  you  dis- 
solve your  government.  If  every  man  would  do  his  duty  and 
respect  the  rights  of  his  neighbor  there  would  be  no  necessity  for 
government.  The  necessity  of  government  is  found  to  consist  in 
tiie  fact  that  some  men  will  not  do  right  unless  forced.  The  object 
of  aJl  government  is  to  coerce  and  compel  every  man  to  do  his 
duty  who  would  not  otherwise  perform  it,  and  hence  I  do  not  sub- 
scribe to  this  doctrine  that  coercion  is  not  to  be  used  in  a  firee 
government.  It  must  be  used  in  all  governments,  no  matter  what 
their  form  or  what  their  principles."  Mr.  Trumbull,  his  colleague, 
in  speaking  of  compromise  said,  if  they  wanted  anything,  let  them 
go  back  to  the  Missouri  compromise  and  stand  by  it.  All  agreed 
tiiat  congress  had  no  right  to  interfere  with  slavery  in  the  States ; 
but  he  would  never,  by  his  vote,  make  one  slave,  and  the  people 
of  the  great  Northwest  would  never  consent  by  their  act  to  estab- 
lish slavery  anywhere.  He  did  not  believe  the  constitution  needed 
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amendins^,  but  was  willing  to  vote  a  recommending  to  the  States 
to  make  a  proposal  to  call  a  convention  to  consider  amendments. 

During  the  interval  of  timefrom  the  election  to  the  inaaguration 
of  Mr.  Lincoln,  the  conspirators  harried  forward  their  anhallowed 
scheme.  The  seven  extreme  Southern  States  adopted  ordinances  of 
secession,  each  declaring  it  had  again  resumed  its  place  among 
the  independent  nations  of  the  world,  with  full  powers  to  declare 
war,  establish  commerce,  contract  alliances,  and  perform  all  other 
acts  pertaining  to  independent  States.  In  order  to  meet  the  fearful 
responsibilities  thus  incurred,   they  immediately  seized  a  large 
number  of  the  forts  and  arsenals  within  their  limits,  and  invested 
the  others  with  troops  to  enforce  their  submission.      In  many  in- 
stances those  in  command  basely  betrayed  the  government  that 
had  educated  and  given   them  positions.    Delegates  from  the 
several  rebellious  states  assembled  at  Montgomery,  Alabama, 
and  organized  a  provisional  government,  adopting  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  n.  S.,  modified  so  as  to  suit  treason  and  slavery, 
and  electing  Jeiferson  Davis  president,  and  Alexander  H.  Steph- 
ens vice-president  Eumors  in  the  meantime  prevailed  that  armed 
rebels  were  about  to  march  against  the  national  capital,  and  Gen. 
Scott  organized  the  militia  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  placed 
regulars  in  the  navy  yard,  and  adopted  other  precautiouaiy  meas- 
ures to  prevent  an  attack.    Yet  the  president,  while  admitting 
that  secession  was  treason  and  revolution,  said  that  the  federal 
government  had  no  power  to  coerce  into  submission  rebellious 
States.    Even  when  the  nation  was  crumbling  into  fragments, 
and  an  energetic  effort  might,  to  a  great  extent,  have  prevented 
the  terrible  ordeal  of  blood  through  which  it  subsequently  passed, 
he  pleaded  for  further  concessions  to  its  implacable  enemies.    Pa- 
triots all  over  the  land  had  keenly  felt  the  indignities  and  insults 
so  defiantly  perpetrated  by  rebels,  whose  arrogance,  instead  of 
being  severely  punished,  only  met  with  encouragement  under  the 
imbecile  rule  of  Buchanan.    It  was,  therefore,  with  no  little  anxi- 
ety and  impatience  that  all  looked  forward  to  the  incoming  ad- 
ministration, hoping  that  those   about  to  assume  the  reins  of 
government  would  have  the  wisdom  to  comprehend  the  situation 
of  the  country,  and  the  courage  to  punish  the  traitors  who  were 
endeavoring  to  ruin  it.    On  the  11th  of  February,  1861,  the  presi- 
dent-elect left  his  home  in  Springfield  x>reparatory  to  assume  the 
grave  responsibility  which  devolved  on  him  as  chief  magistrate 
of  the  nation  now  rent  with  civil  feuds  and  upon  the  eve  of  a 
bloody  war.    A  large  number  of  his  old  friends  assembled  at  the 
depot  to  bid  him  fiarowell,  and  express  their  sympathy  in  view  of 
the  perilous  and  momentous  duties  that  awaited  him.    Said  he : 

"My  friends,  no  one,  not  in  my  poeition,  can  appreciate  the  sadness  I 
feel  at  this  parting.  To  this  people  I  owe  all  that  I  am.  Here  I  have  lived 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  here  my  children  were  born,  and  here 
one  of  them  lies  buried.  I  know  not  how  soon  I  will  see  you  again.  A 
duty  devolves  upon  me  which  is  perhaps  greater  than  that  which  has 
rested  upon  any  other  man  since  the  day  of  Washington.  He  would 
never  have  succeeded  except  for  the  aid  of  Divine  Providence,  on  which 
he  at  all  times  relied.  I  reel  that  I  cannot  succeed  without  the  same 
divine  aid  which  sustained  him.  On  the  same  Almighty  Being  I  place 
my  reliance  for  support,  and  I  hope  you,  my  triends,  will  pray  that  Imay 
receive  that  divine  assistance,  without  which  I  can  not  succeed,  but  with 
which  success  is  certain.  Again  I  bid  you  all  an  affectionate  farewell.'' 
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Hitherto  he  had  maiutaiued  a  quiet  reserve  respecting  the 
momentous  crisis  in  national  affairs,  bat  noir  as  he  jooniejed 
toward  the  capital  of  the  republic  he  found  it  impossible  to  longer 
remain  silent.  In  all  the  principal  cities  through  which  he  passed 
vast  crowds  assembled  to  greet  him  and  listen  to  the  brief  speeches 
made  in  connection  with  the  interchange  of  civilities.  In  these 
guarded  utterances  he  did  not  commit  himself  to  any  definite  line 
of  policy  save  to  express  his  intention  to  leave  unmolested  the 
institutions  of  the  disaffected  states,  his  devotion  to  the  Union 
and  his  desire  to  maintain  it  without  a  resort  to  arms.  The  vast 
extent  of  the  conspiracy  was  not  yet  fully  understood,  and  he  in 
common  with  a  great  many  others  still  hoped  for  a  peaceful  solu- 
tion of  the  difficulties.    At  Cincinnati  he  said 

**  Mr,  Mayer  and  FdfouhcUUtta:  X  have  spoken  but  onoe  before  this  in 
CincinnatL  That  was  a  year  previous  to  the  late  presidential  election. 
On  that  occasion,  in  a  playful  manner  but  with  sincere  words,  I  addressed 
much  of  what  I  said  to  the  Kentuckians.  I  gave  my  opinion  that  'Wfi 
as  republicans  would  ultimately  beat  them  as  democrats,  but  that  they 
could  postpone  the  result  longer  by  nominating  Senator  Douglas  for  the 
presidency  than  in  any  other  way.  They  did  not  in  any  true  sense  nom- 
inate Mr.  Douglas,  and  the  result  has  come  certainly  as  soon  as  ever  I 
expected.  I  told  them  how  I  expected  they  would  be  treated  after  they 
should  be  beaten,  and  I  now  wish  to  call  their  attention  to  what  I  then 
said.  When  beaten  you  perhaps  will  want  to  know  what  we  will  do 
with  you.  I  will  tell  you  so  far  a&  I  am  authorized  to  speak  for  the  opposi- 
tion. We  mean  to  treat  you  as  near  as  we  possibly  can  as  Washington, 
Jefferson  and  Madison  treated  you.  We  mean  to  leave  you  alone  and  in 
no  way  interfere  with  your  institutions.  We  mean  to  recognize  and 
bear  in  mind  that  you  have  as  eood  hearts  in  your  bosoms  as  other  peo- 
ple^r  as  we  claim  to  have,  and  treat  you  accordingly.  Fellow-citizens 
of  Kentucky,  brethren  may  I  call  you,  in  my  new  position  I  see  nooeca- 
sion  and  feel  no  Inclination  to  retract  a  word  from  this.  If  it  shall 
not  be  made  good  be  assured  the  fault  shall  not  be  mine.'' 

Arriving  in  New  York  he  said : 

"In  my  devotion  to  the  Union  I  am  behind  no  man  in  the  nation,  but 
I  fear  too  great  confidence  may  have  been  placed  in  my  wisdom  to  pre- 
serve it.  I  am  sure  I  bring  a  heart  devoted  to  the  work,  and  there  is 
nothing  that  could  ever  induce  me  to  consent  willingly  to  the  destruction 
of  this  union,  in  which  not  only  the  great  city  of  New  York,  but  the 
whole  country  has  acquired  its  greatness,  unless  it  should  be  the  object 
for  which  the  Union  itself  was  made.  I  understand  that  the  ship  was 
made  for  the  carrying  and  preservation  of  the  cargo,  and  so  long  as  the 
ship  is  safe  with  the  cargo  it  shall  not  be  abandoned." 

While  thus  speaking  to  large  assemblies  in  different  cities, 
rumors  reached  him  that  an  attempt  would  be  made  to  assassin- 
ate him  on  the  way  to  the  capital,  or  if  he  reached  it  an  armed 
mob  would  assemble  and  prevent  his  inauguration.  These  reports 
were  at  first  regarded  with  incredulity  but  when  he  reached 
Philadelphia  he  was  warned  by  Gen.  Scott  that  if  he  attempted 
to  pass  through  Baltimore  in  the  day  time  his  life  would  be  exposed 
to  imminent  danger.  Acting  on  the  advice  of  those  who  knew 
the  extent  of  the  danger  and  the  vast  importance  of  his  reaching 
the  seat  of  government  in  safety,  he  left  his  family  at  Harrisburg 
and  proceeded  in  disguise  on  the  nighttrain  to  Washington.  Had 
it  been  known  that  such  malignity  existed  that  such  a  crime  was 
meditated  against  the  life  of  him  whose  only  cause  of  offense  con- 
sisted in  assuming  the  important  responsibUities  to  which  he  had 
been  constitutionally  called  by  a  majority  of  his  couutrymeU| 
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a  half  a  milliou  of  men  woald  have  volunteered  to  escort  him 
through  the  rebellious  city.  Unexpected  by  the  conspirators  who 
had  marked  him  for  their  prey,  and  his  friends  who  were  making 
preparations  for  his  reception,  he  arrived  in  Washington  on  the 
morning  of  the  23d  of  February.  On  the  4th  of  March  he  was 
inaugurated  president  of  the  United  States  in  the  presence  of  a 
vast  multitude  who  had  assembled  to  witness  the  imposing  spec* 
tacle.  His  inaugural  address  is  a  state  paper  of  more  than  ordi* 
nary  ability,  and  whatever  may  have  been  the  suspcions  previ- 
ously entertained  in  the  South  in  regard  to  his  policy  after  this 
expression  of  his  views,  the  rebellion  was  wholly  without  a  justifi- 
able pretext.  While  the  most  ample  assurances  are  given  of  pro- 
tection in  the  Union,  he  also  refers  to  his  obligations  to  maintain 
it,  and  his  determination  to  do  it.  Its  great  length  renders  it 
impracticable  to  repeat  it  in  full,  but  the  following  passages  are 
characteristic  of  its  spirit : 

''Apprehensions  seem  to  exist  among  the  people  of  the  Southern 
States  that  by  the  accession  of  a  republican  aaministratioa  that  their 
property  and  their  peace  and  personal  security  are  to  be  endangered. 
There  has  never  been  any  reasonable  cause  for  such  apprehension. 
Indeed,  the  most  ample  evidence  to  the  contrary  has  all  the  while  ex- 
isted and  been  open  to  their  inspection.  It  is  found  in  nearly  all  the 
public  speeches  of  him  who  now  addresses  you.  I  consider  that  in  view 
of  tlie  constitution  and  laws  the  Union  is  unbroken,  and  to  the  extent 
of  my  ability  I  will  take  care  as  the  constitution  expressly  enjoins  upon 
me  that  the  laws  of  the  Union  be  faithftilly  executed  in  all  the  States. 
Doiuff  this  I  deem  it  only  a  simple  duty  on  my  part,  and  I  shall  perform 
it  so  Sir  as  practicable  unless  my  rightnil  masters,  the  American  people, 
shall  withhold  the  requisite  means,  or  shall  in  some  other  authontaClve 
manner  direct  the  contrary.  Physically  speaking,  we  cannot  separate. 
We  cannot  move  the  respective  sections  from  each  other,  nor  build  an 
impassable  wall  between  them.  A  husband  and  wife  may  be  divorced 
and  go  out  of  the  presence  and  beyond  the  reach  of  each  other,  but  the 
different  parts  of  our  country  cannot  do  this.  They  cannot  but  remain 
face  to  face,  and  intercourse  either  amicable  or  hostile  must  contiue 
between  them.  Is  it  possible  then  to  make  that  in  tercourse  more  advan- 
tageous or  more  satisfactory  after  separatlou  than  before  ?  Can  aliens 
make  treatise  more  easily  than  flrlends  can  make  laws  among  flriends? 
Suppose  you  go  to  war,  you  cannot  fight  always,  and  when  after  much 
loss  on  both  sides,  and  no  gain  on  either,  you  cease  fighting  the  identical 
old  questions  are  upon  you.  In  your  hands,  my  disRatisfied  fellow  coun- 
trymen, and  not  in  mine,  is  the  momentous  issue  of  civil  war.  The  gov- 
ernment will  not  assail  you.  You  can  have  no  conflict  without  being 
yourselves  the  aggressors.  You  have  no  solemn  oath  registered  in  heaven 
to  destroy  the  government,  while  I  shall  have  the  most  solemn  one  to 
preserve,  protect  and  defend  it  I  am  loth  to  close.  We  are  not  enemies, 
out  friends.  We  must  not  be  enemies.  Though  passion  may  have 
strained  it  must  not  break  our  bonds  of  affection.  The  mystic  chords 
of  memory  stretching  firom  every  battle  field  and  patriot's  grave  to 
every  living  heart  and  hearth-stone  all  over  this  broad  land  will  yet 
swell  the  chorus  of  the  Union,  when  again  touched,  as  surely  they  will 
be,  by  the  better  angels  of  our  nature." 

At  the  time  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  accession  to  power  several  mem- 
bers of  the  Union  claimed  that  they  had  withdrawn  from  it,  and 
styling  themselves  the  ^^Confederate  States  of  America,"  had 
organized  a  separate  government.  The  remaining  slave  States 
were  convulsed  with  excitement,  and  traitors  taking  advantage 
of  the  magnanimity  which  the  new  administration  would  tsan 
have  exercised,  with  fiendish  eagerness  were  endeavoring  to  pre- 
cipitate them  also  into  revolution.    The  confederate  auUioritieS) 
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emboldeued  by  tliis  forbearance,  and  acting  on  the  assumption  of 
their  independence,  sent  commissioners  to  Washington  to  amicably 
arrange  all  differences  growing  out  of  their  separation  from  the 
United  States.  They,  however,  failed  to  receive  any  recognition, 
anil  were  informed  by  Mr.  Seward,  Secretary  of  State,  that  the 
action  of  their  States  was  an  nnjastifiable  and  unconstitutional 
aggression  upon  the  authority  of  the  federal  government.  The 
convention  of  Virginia  being  in  session  at  the  time,  also  sent  com- 
missioners to  ascertain  from  Mr.  Lincoln  the  policy  he  intended 
to  pursue  in  regard  to  the  Confederate  States.  In  reply,  the  pres- 
ident reaffirm^  the  opinion  previously  expressed  in  his  inaugu* 
ral  that  he  would  repossess  the  property  and  places  belonging  to 
the  United  States,  and  collect  the  duties  on  imports.  He  like- 
wise informed  them  that  he  would  not  needlessly  invade  any 
State,  yet  when  such  conduct  as  the  firing  upon  Fort  Sumter  reur 
dered  it  necessary  he  would  repel  force  by  force. 

This  celebrated  fortress  was  situated  in  Charleston  harbor,  and 
just  prior  to  the  assault  had  been  occupied  by  Major  Anderson  as 
a  place  of  greater  strength  and  security  than  Fort  Moultrie,  from 
which  he  removed.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  South  Caro- 
lina was  in  open  revolt,  Mr.  Buchanan  had  allowed  the  most  for- 
midable works  to  be  erected  around  the  fort.  Had  i>ermissiou 
been  granted  to  Major  Anderson  with  his  heavy  artillery  he  couM 
have  swept  the  adjacent  shores  and  thus  have  prevented  the 
preparations  which  he  daily  witnessed  for  his  overthrow.  As  the 
batteries  commanded  the  entrance  to  the  harbor  cut  off  supplies 
from  the  sea,  and  the  hostile  shore  refused  to  furnish  provisions,  au 
attack  for  the  reduction  of  the  fort  was  wholly  unnecessary.  When, 
however,  the  preparations  were  completed,  Beauregard,  who  had 
deserted  the  Hag  of  his  country,  hurriedly  opened  fire  upon  it, 
as  if  fearful  that  starvation  might,  by  giving  him  peaceable  pos* 
session,  frustrate  his  desire  for  an  opportunity  to  inaugurate  civil 
war  by  a  bloody  assault.  After  a  furipus  cannonade  of  34  hours 
the  fort  was  wrapped  in  flames,  and  Major  Anderson  and  his 
small  band  of  heroes  were  forced  to  capitulate. 

Thus  had  been  struck  the  first  blow  of  the  conflict  which  sum- 
moned vast  armies  into  the  field,  brought  State  into  collision  with 
State,  and  drenched  the  land  in  fraternal  blood.  When  the  news 
of  the  bombardment  and  suirender  reached  the  North,  the  whole 
country  rocked  with  excitement.  Longer  forbearance  was  now 
impossible,  and  President  Lincoln  immediately  issued  a  procla- 
mation calling  for  75,000  volunteers.  The  proclamation  stated 
that  combinations  existed  in  several  of  the  States  too  powerful  to 
be  suppressed  by  ordinary  judicial  proceedings,  and  that  the 
force  to  be  raised  would  be  employed  to  repossess  the  property  of 
the  United  States  in  the  hands  of  the  insurgents  and  enforce  the 
observance  of  law.  It  also  summoned  congress  to  meet  on  the 
4th  of  July  to  institute  in  view  of  the  extraordinary  condition  of 
public  affairs  such  measures  as  the  safety  of  the  nation  might 
demand. 

The  details  connected  with  raising  the  troops  having  been 
arranged  by  the  war  department,  Gov.  Yates  was  informed  that 
the  quota  of  Illinois  was  six  regiments.  On  the  15th  of  April,  the 
day  on  which  the  intelligence  was  communicated  by  Mr.  Cameron^ 
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the  secretary  of  war^  the  governor  issued  the  following  proclama* 
tiou : 

'*I,  Richard  Yates,  governor  of  the  State  of  lUinolB,  hy  virtue  of  the 
authority  vested  in  me  by  the  constitution,  hereby  convene  the  legisla- 
ture of  tne  State,  and  tiie  members  of  the  22a  genend  assembly  are  hereby 
required  to  be  and  appear  in  their  respective  places  in  the  capital  on  Tues- 
day, the  23d  day  of  April  A.  D.  1861,  for  the  purpose  of  enacting  such 
laws  and  adopting  such  measures  as  may  be  deemed  necessary  upon  the 
following  subjects :  The  more  perfect  organization  and  equipment  of 
the  militia  of  the  State  and  placing  the  same  on  the  best  footing  to  ren- 
der assistanoe  to  the  general  government  in  preserving  the  Union, 
enforcing  the  laws,  and  protecting  the  property  and  rights  of  the  peo- 
ple; also,  the  raising  of  such  money  and  other  means  as  may  be  required 
to  carry  out  the  foregoing  object,  and  also  to  provide  for  the  expense  of 
such  session." 

General  orders  one  and  two  were  issued  from  headquarters  at 
Spring^eld,  the  first  conunanded  divisions,  brigades  and  regiments 
to  hold  themselves  in  readiness  for  actual  service^  and  the  second 
providing  for  the  immediate  organization  of  six  regiments. 

The  president's  proclamation  at  the  South  was  regarded  as  a 
declaration  of  war,  and  Davis  issued  a  similar  one  calling  for 
volunteers  and  granting  letters  of  marque  for  privateers  to  prey 
on  northern  commerce.  The  -shouts  of  approval  with  which  it 
was  received  everywhere  in  the  north  showed  the  people  were 
greatly  in  advance  of  the  government  as  to  the  propriety  of  using 
military  force.  They  had  long  writhed  under  the  murderous  stabs 
thrust  by  traitors  at  the  vitals  of  the  nation,  and  now  when  this  re- 
straint was  removed,  and  the  time  had  come foraction,  therebouud 
of  popular  feeling  and  indignation  was  overwhelming.  The  prai* 
ries,  hamlets  and  cities  of  Illinois  became  ablaze  with  excitement. 
Pulpits  thundered  with  anathemas  against  the  crime  of  treason, 
secular  orators  spoke  eloquently  of  the  flag  which,  as  the  symbol 
of  the  nation's  mt^jesty,  had  been  so  ruthlessly  insulted,  and 
newsfTapers  teemed  with  proclamations  and  preparations  for  war. 
All  ages,  sexes  and  conditions  as  if  moved  by  a  common  impulse 
partook  of  the  enthusiasm.  The  aged  and  feeble  again  assumed 
the  burdens  of  civil  life  that  the  young  and  vigorous  might  grap- 
ple with  the  sterner  duties  of  war ;  the  wealthy  provided  for  the 
families  of  the  indigent  whose  natural  protectors  were  guarding 
the  life  of  the  nation.  Fair  woman  laid  the  incense  of  her  sym- 
pathy and  devotion  on  the  altar  of  her  countr}^^ :  and  even  chil- 
dren, imbibing  the  inspiration,  converted  their  play  grounds  into 
camp  and  parade  grounds,  and  miniatui*e  drums  and  cannon 
became  the  common  toys  of  their  nursery. 

A  similar  uprising  occurred  in  all  the  loyal  States  of  the  Union, 
and  men  and  money,  the  sinews  of  war,  were  furnished  with  lav- 
ish profusion.  Within  two  weeks  after  the  president  issued 
his  proclamation,  beside  a  large  surplus  of  rejected  applicants, 
there  were  a  hundred  thousand  men  preparing  for  active  oi>era- 
tions,  while  more  than  thirty  millions  of  dollars  had  been  offered 
by  private  individuals,  corporations,  and  legislatures  to  procure 
arms  and  munitions. 


Ghaptke  LV. 

1861-1864— ILLINOIS  JS  THE  REBELLION. 

Unprecedented  Suooess  in  FumiMhing  Men — Patriotio   EfforU  of 
Women — Military  Operations  Within  the  State. 


Enlistments. — ^Almost  simultaneously  with  the  call  for  troops 
enlistments  commenced,  and  within  ten  days  10,000  volunteers 
offered  service,  and  the  sum  of  near  $1,000,000  was  tendered  by 
patriotic  citizens  to  procure  supplies,  for  which  the  State,  in  the 
sudden  emergency,  had  made  no  provision.  At  the  time  the 
requisition  was  made  the  military  law  of  the  State  was  imperfect, 
and  in  many  respects  in  conflict  with  the  regulations  of  the  war 
department,  while  perhaps  not  more  than  30  military  companies 
were  to  be  found  in  the  entire  State.  In  some  of  the  larger  towns 
and  cities,  however,  there  were  a  number  of  well-drilled  com- 
panies which  volunteered,  and  proved  a  valuable  acquisition  in 
the  organization  of  the  immense  forces  subsequently  sent  to  the 
field.  It  was  early  thought  that  Cairo  was  in  danger  of  seizure 
by  the  rebels,  and  these  companies  formed  the  nucleus  of  the  force 
hurriedly  gathered  and  sent  thither  for  its  defense.  On  the  19th 
of  April,  1861,  Simon  Cameron,  secretary  of  war,  telegraphed  Gov. 
Yates  to  take  possession  of  this  important  strategic  point  as 
soon  as  a  force  could  be  raised  for  that  puri>ose.  The  governor 
forthwith  sent  a  dispatch  to  G^n.  Swift,  of  Chicago,  to  raise  and 
equip  as  large  a  body  of  men  as  possible  for  immediate  service, 
and  sent  a  messenger  by  rail  with  full  instructions  for  the  occnpa- 
tion  of  Cairo.  With  commendable  promptness  this  officer,  on  the 
21st  of  the  month,  got  on  board  the  southern  bound  train  of  tlie 
Central  railroad  with  four  pieces  of  cannon  and  the  following 
companies :  Company  A,  Chicago  Zouaves,  Captain  Hayden,  89 
men;  Company  B,  Chicago  Zouaves, Captain  Clyboume,  83  men ; 
Chicago  Light  Artillery,  Captain  Smith,  150  men ;  Captain  Hard- 
ing's company,  80  men;  Turnet^s  Union  Cadets,  97  men;  and 
Lincoln  Bifles,  Captain  Mihalotzy,  66  men.  These  were  followed, 
on  the  22d,  by  Captain  Houghtelling's  Light  Artillery,  of  Ottawa, 
86  men ;  Captain  Hawling's  Light  j^tillery,  of  Lockport^  and  Cap- 
toin  McAlister's  Light  Artillery,  of  Plainfield. 

Of  the  volunteers  who  offered  their  services  under  tlie  call  of  the 
governor  only  6  regiments  could  be  accepted  under  the  quota  of 
the  State.  These,  in  accordance  with  an  act  of  the  legislature, 
which  met  on  the  23d,  were  designated  by  the  numbers  commen- 
cing with  7  and  ending  with  12«  as  a  mark  of  respect  for  the  6 
regiments  which  had  served  in  the  Mexican  war.  The  entire  force 
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wa8  styled  the  Ist  Brigade  of  Illinois  volanteers.  The  regulatious 
of  the  war  department  required  each  regiment  to  consist  of  1  colo- 
nel, 1  lieutenant-colonel,  1  major,  1  adjutant,  1  regimental  quarter- 
master, 1  surgeon,  1  surgeon's  mate,  1  sergeant-m^jor,  1  drum- 
migor,  1  fife-ms^or,  10  captains,  10  lieutenants,  10  ensigns,  10 
drummers,  10  fifers,  40  corporals,  40  sei^eants  and  640  privates. 
Thus  organized  a  regiment  numbered  780  men,  rank  and  file,  and 
the  entire  brigade  4,680.  Qen.  Prentiss  was  placed  in  command, 
and  proceeding  to  Cairo  with  the  larger  part  of  the  force,  he  re- 
lieved Gen.  Swift  The  commanding  officer  of  each  regiment,  the 
call  under  which  it  was  organized,  the  time  and  place  it  was  mus- 
tered into  service,  and  the  aggregate  strength  are  given  in  the 
subjoind  schedule,  taken  from^the  report  of  the  adjutant  general. 
There  was  a  large  surplus  of  men  in  camp,  and  such  was  the  pa- 
triotic desire  to  enter  the  service  that  many  of  them  wept  when 
refused  admission. 

The  legislature,  anticipating  another  call  for  troops,  authorized 
the  formation  of  10  additional  regiments  of  infantry,  1  of  cavalry, 
and  a  battalion  of  artillery.  The  law  provided  that  one  regiment 
should  be  furnished  by  each  congressional  district,  and  one  by  the 
State  at  large.  Over  200  companies  immediately  volunteered,  and 
from  this  large  number  the  required  force  was  selected  and  or- 
dered into  camp.  The  act  creating  the  regiments  had  hardly 
passed  the  legislature  before  the  president  issued  a  call  for  42^000 
volunteers  to  serve  for  three  years  unless  sooner  discharged.  The 
quota  of  Illinois  under  this  call  was  only  6  regiments,  and  a  mes- 
senger was  sent  to  Washington  to  urge  upon  the  war  department 
the  importance  of  accepting  the  entire  force  organized  by  the 
State.  It  was  believed  that  more  men  would  be  needed,  and  as 
they  were  already  in  camp,  and  had  made  considerable  proficiency 
in  drill,  to  disband  them  would  cause  distrust  in  the  wisdom  of  the 
government.    As  the  result  of  i>ersistent  importunity  the  four 
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remaining  regimentB  were  accepted,  and  the  entire  force  was  mns- 
tered  into  service,  as  shown  in  the  schedule. 

Owing  to  the  great  expense  connected  with  the  equipment  of 
eavafary  and  the  opposition  of  Gen.  Scott  to  the  employment  of 
any  considerable  force  of  this  arm  of  the  service,  the  governor 
accepted  only  5  companies  bat  designated  the  remaining  5,  which 
shonld  be  received  in  ease  the  governor  shonld  need  them.  The 
battalion  of  artillery  anthorized  by  the  legislature  was  never  or- 
ganized as  contemplated  in  the  law,  yet  several  companies,  some 
of  which  were  in  Gen.  Swift's  expedition,  were  received  into  the 
service,  as  per  schedule. 

The  more  than  knightly  ardor  with  which  the  young  men  of  the 
State  at  first  exhibited  was  still  unabated,  and  several  thousand 
being  denied  the  privilege  of  serving  in  regiments  of  their  own. 
State,  went  abroad  and  enlisted  in  the  forces  of  other  States. 

In  view  of  the  alarming  aspect  of  the  rebellion,  the  secretary 
of  war,  in  May,  June  and  July,  1861,  authorized  some  17  regi- 
ments of  infantry  and  5  of  cavalry.  These  regiments  were 
speedily  filled  up,  and  in  answer  to  an  application  for  fhmishing 
additional  forces,  the  secretary  of  war  replied  that  no  more  troops 
would  be  received  till  authorized  by  congress.  Congress  convened 
July  4th,  and  consequent  upon  the  battles  of  Bull  Run  and 
Wilson's  Creek  with  the  national  capital  imperilled  and  Fremont's 
force  threatened  by  superior  numbers,  empowered  the  president  to 
call  into  the  service  500,000  volunteers;  13  regiments  of  infan- 
try, 3  of  cavalry,  as  a  part  of  the  quota  of  the  State  under  the  call 
were  forthwith  tendered;  the  people  impatient  at  the  slow  progress 
of  the  war,  would  have  increased  this  force  by  thousands  had  they 
been  permitted.  From  the  14th  of  August  till  the  3d  of  December,  it 
was  agreed  to  accept  all  the  infantry  which  should  be  willing  to 
enter  the  service.  As  the  result,  11  regiments  of  infantry,  4  of 
cavalry,  and  8  companies  for  the  2d  regiment  of  artillery  volun- 
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leered  and  were  accepted.  On  the  dd  of  December  an  order  was 
promulgated  which  stopped  all  further  recroitiug,  except  for  the 
completion  of  companies  already  in  process  of  formation.  With 
the  enlistment  of  over  4,000  for  this  purpose  during  the  remainder 
of  the  month,  the  record  of  the  year  was  completed.  Despite  the 
reBuffii  and  opposition  frequently  manifested  by  the  war  depart- 
menty  the  State  at  the  close  of  the  year  had  in  camps  of  instruc- 
tion over  17,000  men,  had  sent  to  the  field  nearly  50,000,  and  con- 
sequently had  exceeded  her  quotas  about  15,000. 

On  the  2d  of  April,  1862,  all  the  corps  authorized  previous  to 
December,  were  full  and  the  officers  who  had  been  detached  for 
recruiting  purposes  were  ordered  to  rejoin  their  regiments.  Many 
of  the  old  regiments,  however,  as  the  result  of  disease  and  recent 
battles,  had  been  reduced  below  the  proper  standard,  and  recruit- 
ing was  still  continued  for  the  purpose  of  replenishing  them  with 
their  complement  of  men.  Early  in  May  Washington  was  threat- 
ened by  a  large  force  of  the  enemy,  and  Mr.  Stanton,  secretary  of 
war,  telegraphed  Governor  Yates  on  the  25th  instant,  for  more 
troops  and  several  regiments  of  infantry  and  cavalry  were  filled 
np  and  sent  to  the  field. 

On  the  6th  of  July,  1S62,  the  president  issued  a  call  for  300,000 
volunteers  to  serve  for  3  years,  and  on  the  7th  of  August  another 
call  for  300,000  militia,  to  serve  for  a  period  of  nine  months.  The 
secretary,  believing  that  a  draft  wonld  be  necessary,  ordei*ed 
the  enrollment  of  the  militia  that  it  might  take  efi'ect  on  the  18th 
of  August  if  the  quota  under  the  first  call  was  not  completed  by 
that  time.  This  vigorous  determination  on  the  part  of  the  gov- 
ernment was  hailed  with  demonstrations  of  approval  by  the  x>eople 
of  the  State,  and  everywhere  preparations  were  commenced  to 
make  a  response  commensurate  with  the  magnitude  of  the  requisi- 
tion. The  adjutant-generals'  office  was  at  once  thronged  by  mes- 
sengers from  every  part  of  the  State,  demanding  for  their  several 
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counties  the  privilege  of  volunteering,  and  tberebj  seonring 
exemption  from  the  draft  This  preference  for  volunteering,  and 
an  argent  reqnest  that  the  quota  of  the  State  under  both  calls 
might  be  immediately  ascertained,  was  made  known  to  the  secre* 
tai^  of  war.  Information  was  duly  received  that  the  entire  num- 
ber was  52,296,  and  volunteers  would  be  accepted  till  the  15th  of 
August  for  forming  new  regiments,  and  after  that  for  filling  old 
ones  ahready  in  the  field.  The  State  had  now  furnished  16,978  in 
excess  of  previous  quotas,  and  it  was  at  first  intended  that  this 
surplus  should  be  deducted  from  the  present  requisition.  This, 
however,  was  afterwards  countermanded  and  it  was  therefore 
necessary  to  raise  the  entire  number  in  13  days  or  submit  to  the 
alternative  of  a  draft.  The  result  is  thus  eloquently  given  in  the 
language  of  A(\jutant-G«n.  Fuller: 

"  These  new  volunteers  must  come,  if  come  at  all,  fh)m  the  fiurmers 
and  mechanics  of  the  State.  The  farmers  were  in  the  midst  of  harvest, 
and  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that,  inspired  by  a  holy  zeal,  animated 
by  a  common  purpose,  and  firmly  resolved  on  rescuing  the  government 
flrom  the  very  brink  of  ruin,  and  restoring  it  to  the  condition  our  fothera 
left  it,  that  over  50,000  of  them  left  their  harvests  ungathered,  their  tools 
and  their  benches,  the  plows  in  their  furrows,  and  tumins  their  backs 
on  their  homes,  and  before  11  days  expired  the  demands  of  the  govern- 
ment were  met  and  both  quotas  were  nlled.  Proud  indeed  was  the  day 
to  all  lUinoisans  when  the  announcement  was  made  that  the  enlist* 
ments  were  full.  And  when  the  historian  shall  record  the  eventAii 
days  of  August*  1862,  no  prouder  record  can  be  erected  to  the  honor  and 
memory  of  a  free  people  than  a  plain  and  full  narrative  of  actual  reali- 
ties. Ii  is  not  my  province  in  this  report  to  bestow  fulsome  praise  or 
write  glowing  eulogies,  but  when  I  remember  what  we  all  witnessed  in 
those  days;  when  I  remember  the  patriotism  and  unselfish  impulse 
which  animated  every  soul,  and  the  universal  liberality  of  those  who 
were  either  too  young  or  too  old  to  enlist  to  aid  those  who  were  easer 
to  join  their  brethren  in  the  field ;  when  I  remember  the  holy  ardor 
which  aged  mothers  and  fair  daughters  infused  into  husbands,  sons  and 
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brothers— I  8ay  when  I  remember  all  these  things,  I  cannot  but  feel 
justified  in  departing  from  the  dull  routine  of  statistics  and  bestow 
upon  the  subject  this  parting  notice.'' 

A  vast  army  was  thus  suddenly  ushered  into  existence,  and 
the  government  being  unable  to  supply  tents,  how  to  provide  com- 
fortable quarters  became  an  important  consideration.  In  many 
counties,  therefore,  large  numbers  were  temporarily  lodged  under 
the  sheds  of  fair  grounds  till  barracks  could  be  erected  at  the  prin- 
cipal camps  of  insti'uction  at  Springfield  and  Chicago.  It  was  also 
difficult  to  procure  clothing.  The  vast  multitude  of  recruits  in  the 
difierent  States,  and  the  sudden  emergency  which  had  called  them 
forth,  taxed  the  government  to  its  utmost  capacity  to  furnish 
equipments.  Before  the  close  of  the  year,  however,  there  were 
clothed,  armed  and  sent  from  the  State  59  regiments  of  infantry, 
and  four  batteries  of  artillery,  aggregating  a  force  of  53,819  men. 
There  was  also  enlisted  during  the  same  time  for  the  14th 
cavalry,  and  for  old  regiments  an  additional  number,  which,  added 
to  the  former,  makes  a  grand  total  of  58,416  men^an  excess  of 
23,097  over  the  quotas  of  the  State. 

The  last  call  for  troops  was  on  the  19th  of  December,  1864.  The 
number  required  was  300,000,  and  if  not  raised  by  voluntary  en- 
listments, by  the  15th  of  February  following  the  State  was  to  be 
drafted.  Past  experience  had  shown  that  troops  could  be  more 
readily  secured  by  the  formation  of  new  organizations,  and  appli- 
cation was  made  to  the  war  department  for  the  privilege  of  raising 
ten  additional  regiments.  Permission  was  granted,  and  a  number 
of  persons  who  had  distinguished  themselves  in  the  service,  but 
whose  terms  of  enlistment  had  expired,  commenced  recruiting, 
each  authorized  to  raise  a  single  company.  Formerly  one  person 
had  been  permitted  to  raise  a  whole  regiment,  but  it  required  a 
much  longer  time  for  its  accomplishment  than  where  the  work 
was  sub-divided  among  a  number.  This  modification  in  the  prac- 
tice which  had  hitherto  prevailed  operated  with  astonishing  success. 
The  adjutant  general's  office  was  again  thronged  with  applications 
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for  authority  to  raise  companies,  and  as  fast  as  a  sufficient  number 
was  secured  for  a  regiment  it  was  organized  and  marched  to  the 
front.  Early  in  February  it  was  feared  that  recruiting  was  going 
on  so  rapidly  that  more  volunteers  would  offer  than  could  possibly 
enter  the  10  regiments,  and  the  draft  was  temporarily  postponed. 
These  regimente  were  soon  completed,  and  it  was  directed  that  the 
remaining  companies  arriving  under  voluntary  enlistments  should 
be  disposed  of  in  filling  up  old  regiments.  This  course  was  con- 
tinued till  the  Idth  of  April,  1865,  when,  by  an  order  of  the  war 
department,  recruiting  ceased  throughout  the  U.  S.  The  State  now 
only  lacked  4,896  of  completing  her  quota.  These  would  have 
been  speedily  obtained  hsul  not  the  t^ynination  of  the  war  ren- 
dered it  unnecessary. 

Toward  the  close  of  the  war,  in  consequence  of  an  imperfect 
enrollment  of  those  subject  to  military  duty,  it  became  evident 
that  the  State  was  furnishing  thousands  in  excess  of  what  a  cor- 
rect estimate  would  have  required.  *So  glaring  had  this  dispro- 
X>ortion  become,  that  under  the  last  call  the  quota  in  a  number  of 
sub-districts  exceeded  the  number  of  able-bodied  men.  Yet  the 
people,  when  it  was  found  inexpedient  to  correct  the  enrollment, 
determined  to  raise  the  number  required,  believing  that  in  the 
extraordinary  exigencies  of  the  times  the  safety  of  the  country 
demanded  the  sacrifice.  Let  the  thousands  of  brave  men  which 
the  State  thus  voluntarily  laid  on  the  altar  of  the  country  forever 
remain  a  proud  monument  of  the  patriotism  which  so  triumphantly 
sustained  it  in  the  hour  of  danger. 

The  office  of  the  Adjutant  Oeneralj  which  played  such  an  important 
part  in  the  organization  of  the  troops,  was  occupied  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  war  by  Thomas  S.  Mather.  The  duties  of  the 
office  were  then  executed  by  virtue  of  the  militia  law  of  1845,  and 
acts  amendatory  thereof.  Oen.  Mather  held  the  office  till  Kovember, 
1861,  when  Gen.  Allen  C.  Fuller  assumed  control.  The  latter  in- 
cumbent, possessing  superior  qualifications,  soon  reduced  the 
military  records  of  the  State,  hitherto  sparse  and  confused,  to 
order,  and  systematized  the  business  of  the  office.  A  fruitful  source 
of  disorder  grew  out  of  the  acceptance  by  the  war  department  of 
what  were  termed  independent  regiments.  The  correspondence 
of  the  first  22  regiments  of  infantry  and  4  of  cavalry  were  addressed 
directly  to  the  war  department,  and  for  a  time  their  officers  were 
disinclined  to  furnish  the  adjutant  general  with  muster  rolls, 
and  other  official  information.    To  remedy  this  evil  and  promote 
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harmony  between  the  federal  and  State  authorities,  the  secretary 
of  war  promulgated  order  18,  which  contains  the  following  pro- 
vision: "The  governors  of  the  States  are  legally  the  authorities 
for  raising  volunteer  regiments  and  commissioning  their  officers. 
Accordingly  no  independent  organizations,  as  such,  will  hereafter 
be  recognized  in  the  U.  S.  service.  Copies  of  the  rolls  of  muster 
into  service  will  be  sent  as  soon  as  practicable  to  the  governors 
of  the  States  to  which  they  belong  by  the  commanders  of  bri- 
gades, regiment  or  corps,  heretofore  recognized  as  independent 
of  State  organizations,  and  all  vacancies  of  commissions  in  such 
regiments  and  corps  will  be  hereafter  filled  by  the  respective 
govcniors  according  to  law.''  Mr.  Fuller  retained  possession  of 
the  office  till  January  1,  1863.  Thence  to  the  installation  of 
Gen.  I.  K  Haynie,  January  14, 1865,  the  duties  of  the  office  were 
discharged  by  Lieut-Col.  Edward  P.  Niles,  who,  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  war,  had^been  intimately  connected  with  its 
routine.  By  the  provisions  of  an  act  to  provide  for  the  appoint- 
ment, and  to  prescribe  the  duties  of,  the  adjutant  general,  ap- 
proved February  2d,  1865,  the  office  became  an  organized  de- 
partment of  the  State  government.    In  accordance  with  the  law 
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Gen.  Haynie  provided  a  seal  of  office.  Previously,  to  give  validity 
to  commissious  and  other  official  instraments,  it  was  necessary 
to  procure  the  seal  and  signature  of  the  secretarj'^  of  State. 
After  a  suitable  imprint  was  provided,  this  indirect  method  of 
transacting  the  business  of  the  office  was  discontinued.  The  ex- 
tensive reports,  issued  under  the  supervision  of  Gen.  Haynie, 
contain  all  the  military  information  that  can  be  interesting  to  the 
reader  or  useful  in  the  organization  of  future  armies,  and  may 
justly  be  regarded  as  a  monument  of  industry,  of  which  the  State 
should  be  proud. 

From  data  thus  furnished,  the  whole  number  of  enlistments 
during  the  war  was  256,000,  average  strength  299,963,  number 
killed  in  action,  5,888^  died  of  wounds,  3,032 ;  of  disease,  19,496, 
in  prison,  967  ^  lost  at  sea,  205 ;  aggregate,  29,588.* 

Medical  Department — At  the  instance  of  the  Secretary  of  War, 
the  governor  appointed  a  board  of  medical  examiners  consisting 
of  A.  H.  Johnson,  president,  and  O.  M.  Kyan,  secretary.  The 
medical  profession  sharing  the  enthusiasm  that  animated  the 
masses,  tendered  their  services  to  the  government  with  a  zeal 
which,  in  many  instances,  surpassed  tiieir  qualifications  for  the 
work  they  were  required  to  perform.  They  went  forth  in  large 
numbers  from  the  prairie,  the  village  and  country  where  their 
undiversified  practice  little  qualified  them  for  the  more  arduous 
and  extensive  duties  of  the  army. 

The  board  met  on  the  18th  of  June,  1861,  in  Springfield,  and  in 
accordance  with  the  army  regulations  they  proceed^  to  '^inves- 
tigate  carefully  the  physical  ability,  moral  character  and  profes- 
sional attainments  of  each  candidate.''  To  accommodate  the  large 
number  who  applied  for  positions,  sessions  were  held  in  Chicago, 
Alton,  Cairo  and  the  field.  The  importance  of  the  work  which 
they  performed  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  much  the 
larger  part  of  the  mortality  connected  with  armies  results  from 
diseases  instead  of  the  sword,  and  that  many  of  those  who  pro- 
posed to  assume  the  responsibilities  of  physicians  had  never 
received  the  first  rudiments  of  a  medical  education.  It  is  but 
justice  to  state  that  the  selections  made  by  the  board  were  judi- 
cious, and  that  the  medical  treatment  enjoyed  by  our  volonteexs 
was  efficient.  Many  not  only  evinced  a  high  order  of  skill  in  the 
practice  of  surgery  and  therapeutics,  but  what  was  of  more  import- 
ance, with  a  paternal  solicitude  instituted  the  most  rigid  sanitary 
regulations  for  the  prevention  of  disease. 

Camps. — ^Tho  two  principal  camps  in  the  State  were  Camp  But- 
ler, at  Springfield,  and  Camp  Douglas,  at  Chicago.  The  immedi- 
ate location  of  the  former  was  near  where  the  Toledo,  Wabash  & 
Western  railroad  crosses  the  Sangamon  river,  and  that  of  the  lat- 
ter just  by  the  last  resting  place  of  the  great  statesman  after  whom 
it  was  named.  Each  was  provided  with  commissary  and  ordnance 
warehouses,  general  prison  and  small  pox  hospitals,  company  and 
prison  barracks,  officers'  quarters  and  other  structures  necessary 
for  the  outfit  of  an  extensive  encampment.  Both  places — espe- 
cially Camp  Butler — became  the  principal  points  for  the  rendez- 

*Compotatloii  bjr  Adjutant  General  E.  L.  Higgins. 
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T0U8  and  instruction  of  voluuteers  and  mastering  them  oat  of  ser- 
vice after  the  war. 

As  the  result  of  the  battle  of  Fort  Donelson  some  10,000  priso- 
ners were  sent  to  these  camps,  and  thereafter  they  became  places 
of  custody  for  other  prisoners  captured  in  the  war.  Their  treat- 
ment by  the  officers  in  charge  was  always  humane,  though  if  the 
statements  of  rebel  writers  could  be  credited,  they  suffered  more 
hellish  barbarities  than  were  perpetrated  in  the  prison  pens  of 
the  South.  Of  the  30,000  prisoners  received  at  different  times  at 
Camp  Douglas  3,500  died,  about  10  per  cent,  while  of  the  number 
of  prisoners  received  at  Belle  Isle  more  than  50  per  cent,  died 
from  exposure,  starvation  and  brutality.  The  site  of  Camp  But- 
ler is  still  preserved  as  a  national  cemetery,  in  which  many  of 
the  gallant  sons  of  Illinois  sleep  in  honored  graves.  Other  camps 
were  formed  in  different  parts  of  the  State,  but  they  in  general 
subserved  only  temporary  purposes. 

Women  of  Illinois, — ^We  have  spoken  of  the  patriotic  sons 
of  Illinois,  her  daughters  must  not  be  omitted.  Perhaps  the 
brightest  page  in  the  history  of  the  State  is  that  which  records 
their  efforts  in  behalf  of  the  soldier.  Their  devotion  to  the 
national  cause  was  rather  the  promptings  of  inspiration  than  the 
ordinary  impulse  of  patriotism,  and  its  defenders  were  objects  of 
their  deepest  sympathy.  Women  in  all  ages  have  prompted  men 
to  deeds  of  noble  daring,  while  with  the  progress  of  civilization 
in  modem  times  her  influence  has  become  more  potent  than  presi- 
dents, cabinets  or  crowns.  It  is  a  true  adage  that  she  who  rocks 
the  cradle  rules  the  world.  In  the  hallowed  associations  of  home 
are  born  and  nurtured  the  great  intellects,  large  hearts  and  the 
staunch  integrity  which  has  accomplished  all  that  is  noble  in  the 
history  of  the  race. 

The  women  of  Illinois,  in  common  with  others  all  over  the  land, 
were  the  flrst  to  commiserate  the  sufferings  of  the  soldier,  and  the 
first  to  make  efforts  to  afford  relief.  In  this  they  were  actuated 
not  only  by  a  heroic  love  of  country,  but  their  kindred  wcire 
enduring  the  privations  of  war,  and  who  like  them  could  feel  for 
their  distress  f  Though  physically  incapacitated  to  share  with 
them  the  toil  and  perils  of  battle,  yet  before  its  smoke  and  the 
echoes  of  its  artillery  passed  away  they  could  bind  up  their 
wounds,  and  by  their  self-denial  inspire  them  with  a  holier  ardor 
for  the  eause  they  were  defending.  How  many  weary  sufferers  on 
the  field  of  carnage,  in  the  lonely  hospital  relieved  by  their 
bounty  ana  cheered  by  their  presence,  none  but  the  recording 
angel  can  tell. 

Their  labors  soon  assumed  an  organized  form ;  hundreds  of  relief 

societies  sprang  up  all  over  the  State,  and  proportionately  as  the 

terrible  effects  of  the  war  increased,  the  warm  current  of  their 

*  sympathies  and  charities  augmented.    These  consisted  of  f6od, 

,  clothing,  medicine,  hospital  delicacies,  reading  matter  and  thou- 

'  sands  of  other  articles  in  such  quantities  as  to  necessitate  the 

chartering  of  cars,  and  in  some  instances  steamboats  to  carry 

them  to  their  destination. 

The  coanties  of  the  State  next  became  enlisted  in  the  work  of 
benevolence.  In  the  69  where  records  were  made  and  reported, 
ttie  sums  donated  as  bounties  to  volunteers  for  the  support  of  sol- 
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diers'  families  and  other  objects  amoanted  to  more  than  $1,500,- 
000.  In  tbis  e6timd.te  tbe  donations  of  33  counties,  and  the  unre- 
corded benevolence  of  thousands  of  individuals  all  over  the  State, 
is  not  included. 

Another  form  which  the  work  assumed  was  the  establishment 
of  soldiers'  homes  in  the  principal  cities.  In  these  places  of  ref- 
uge the  traveling  soldier,  when  he  had  no  one  else  to  care  for  him, 
was  provided  with  board  and  lodging  free  of  cost.  During  the 
war  the  several  homes  in  Illinois  and  other  parts  af  the  West  fur- 
nished lodging  for  600,000  men  and  meals  valued  at  $2,500,000. 
The  relief  thus  afforded  was  not  intended  as  a  substitute  but  as 
supplemental  to  tbat  of  the  government.  The  troops  of  Illinois 
participated  in  some  of  the  most  gigantic  struggles  of  the  war, 
in  which  no  government  system,  however  provident  or  elastic,  can 
do  more  than  mitigate  the  suffering.  In  these  bloody  conflicts 
the  private  benevolence  of  the  people  nobly  seconded  the  efforts 
of  the  government,  and  could  the  relief  afforded  by  both  have  been 
tenfold  more  effective,  the  wounded  would  still  have  suffered 
unspeakable  privations  and  agony. 

Tbe  sanitary  commission  greatly  assisted  in  arousing  and  giv- 
ing direction  to  the  benevolent  enterprise  of  the  State.  The  first 
members  of  the  society  were  appointed  on  the  9th  of  June,  1861, 
by  the  Secretary  of  War.  They  met  and  organized  in  Washing- 
ton the  same  month,  and  in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year  Dr. 
Newberry,  one  of  the  most  efficient  members,  organized  the 
Northwestern  branch  at  Chicago. 

**  This  was  one  of  the  most  efficient  of  all  its  auzilaries  in  collecting 
supplies,  and  its  various  tributaries  scattered  throughout  the  States  of 
Illinois,  Iowa  and  Wisconsin,  did  more  for  the  relief  of  the  soldier 
probably  in  proportion  to  their  means,  than  those  of  any  other  section 
of  the  country.  No  where  had  the  commission  warmer  or  more  enthusias- 
tic friends  than  at  Chicago.  It  was  most  fortunate  in  enlisting  at  an  early 
period  the  active  sympathy  of  some  of  the  most  influential  and  trusted 
men  of  that  important  place.  The  names  of  the  gentlemen  who  con- 
ducted Its  operations.  Judge  Skinner,  JB.  B.  McCagg  and  £.  W.  Blatch- 
ford  were  alone  a  tower  of  strength  to  its  cause  t£roughout  the  North- 
west and  the  commission  reaped  the  benefit  in  the  vast  contributions  of 
that  region  of  their  wide  spread  reputation  and  active  exertions.''* 

The  most  successful  effort  in  turning  the  great  tide  of  popular 
sympathy  into  the  channel  of  the  commission,  occurred  at  Chicago 
in  May,  1865.  The  means  employed  was  a  fair  in  which  not 
only  Illinois,  but  her  sister  States  of  the  West,  were  largely  rei>- 
resented.  Though  all  gave  it  a  hearty  suppoit  the  conception  of 
its  plan  and  the  success  with  which  it  was  carried  out  was  mostly 
due  to  the  effbi*ts  of  Madams  Hoge  and  Livermore.  These  Iridic 
who  are  the  personification  of  benevolence  and  energy  wi^>te 
appeals,  distributed  ciroulara,  and  addressed  public  meetings  till 
the  great  heart  of  the  Northwest  was  moved  to  its  utmost  depths. 
Union  Hall,  the  principal  building,  occupied  the  whole  of  Deai- 
bom  Park  and  was  brilliantly  illuminated  with  gas  from  floor  to 
apex.  In  the  centre  were  tastefully  arranged  in  booths  and  ou 
tables  the  couseyorated  offerings  of  churches,  and  rare  and  beauti- 
ful contributions  from  the  nations  of  Europe.  lu  the  two 
wings  business  and  industry  were  represented  by  goods  and 
machiner3^,  less  ornamental  but  more  useful.    Eastward  a  whole 

*  History  of  the  Sanitary  Commiasloii, 
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block  was  covered  by  Floral  Hall,  whose  contents  appeared  like  a 
crystalized  vision  of  beauty,  in  which  both  nature  and  art  had 
been  laid  under  contribution  for  their  most  exquisite  productions. 
Bryan's  Hall,  then  the  largest  room  in  the  city,  was  used  as  a 
depository  for  battle-torn  banners  and  other  trophies  of  the  war, 
indicative  of  Illinois  and  western  valor. 

Generals  Grant  and  Hooker,  Senator  Yates,  and  a  large  number 
of  other  distinguished  personages,  gave  the  prestige  \)f  their 
presence  to  the  occasion.  A  vast  multitude  thronged  tiie  different 
avenues  of  approach  to  the  city,  and  though  the  rebellion  had 
suddenly  collapsed  and  the  necessity  for  raising  funds  had  greatly 
ceased,  the  gross  proceeds  amounted  to  more  than  $300,000  and 
the  net  profits  to  $250,000. 

MiHiary  Movements  in  ^  State. — The  operations  of  the  immense 
hosts  furnished  by  the  State  within  her  borders,  was  limited  in 
extent.  We  have  already  spoken  of  the  occupation  of  Cairo, 
located  at  the  junction  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  rivers  ana 
Illinois  Central  railroad,  which  was  early  regarded  as  a  strategic 
point  of  more  than  ordinary  significance.  Its  near  proximity  to 
Kentucky,  Missouri  and  Tennessee,  whose  governments  were  con- 
trolled by  disloyal  men,  rendered  it  liable  to  seizure.  One  of  the 
first  acts  of  the  garrison  was  to  suppress  the  traffic  in  lead  and 
other  contraband  merchandise  carried  on  by  Galena,  St  Louis 
and  Cincinnati,  with  the  rebellious  cities  on  the  Lower  Mississippi. 
Among  other  contraband  shipments  Gt>v.  Yates  received  intelli- 
gence that  two  steameas,  the  C.  E.  Hillman  and  John  D.  Perry, 
carrying  arms  and  ammunition,  were  about  to  descend  the  river 
from  St.  Louis  and  telegraphed  Col.  Prentiss  to  stop  them  and 
take  possession  of  their  cargoes.  In  due  time  the  vessels  made 
.their  appearance  and  were  immediately  boarded  and  brought  to 
the  wharf.  A  large  number  of  arms  and  other  military  stores 
were  seized  and  confiscated,  a  proceeding  at  the  time  somewhat 
informal,  but  subsequently  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  war. 
To  prevent  the  recurrence  of  similar  attempts  on  the  part  of  the 
rebels  to  obtain  supplies  all  further  shipments  to  posts  under  in- 
surrectionary control  were  interdicted. 

The  State  was  almost  destitute  of  arms,  and  the  Cairo  expedi- 
tion had  been  equipped  to  a  great  extent  with  shot  guns  and  rifles, 
taken  from  the  stores  in  Chicago.  According  to  the  report  of  the 
ordinance  qartermaster,  the  arsenal  contained  only  362  muskets, 
105  rifles,  133  musketoons,  and  297  pistols.  In  addition  to  tbe^e 
there  were  a  number  of  other  arms  in  possession  of  different  militia 
companies  of  the  State,  of  antique  patterns,  and  far  inferior  to 
weapons  of  a  more  modern  construction.  Under  these  circum- 
stances an  effort  was  made  to  obtain  arms  from  the  arsenal  of 
2few  York,  and  a  messenger  was  sent  to  Washington  for  a  similar 
purpose.  It,  however,  soon  became  evident  that  this  de-stitution 
was  not  confined  to  Illinois,  but  as  the  result  of  Floyd's  treachery, 
common  to  all  the  Northern  States.  According  to  rebel  newspa- 
pers, there  had  been  deposited  at  different  points  in  the  South 
107,000  stand  of  muskets,  and  200,000  pistols  for  the  avowed  pur- 
pose of  overturning  the  government  to  which  they  rightfully  be- 
longed. Furthermore,  of  the  home  squadron,  consisting  of  12 
vessels,  carrying  187  guns  and  2,000  men,  only  4  small  vessels, 
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carrying  25  guns  and  280  men,  were  available,  the  others  having 
been  dispersed  to  distant  seas. 

While  the  subject  of  procuring  arms  was  under  advisement^  the 
messenger  who  had  been  dispatched  to  Washington  returned  witli 
an  order  on  the  arsenal  at  St.  Louis  for  10,000  muskets.  This  re- 
pository of  milit^ary  stores  was  now  closely  watched  by  traitors, 
and  a  mob  of  them  were  ready  to  seize  the  arms  which  it  contained 
the  moment  an  attempt  should  be  made  to  remove  them.  While 
those  in  charge  of  the  requisition  were  looking  about  for  compe- 
tent men,  and  considering  an  available  plan  for  getting  possession 
of  tiiem.  Captain  Stokes,  of  Chicago,  volunteered  to  undertake  the 
hazardous  enterprise.  Gov.  Yates  at  once  put  into  his  hands  the 
order  issued  by  the  secretary  of  war,  and  hastening  to  St  Louis, 
he  found  the  arsenal  surrounded  by  a  disorderly,  treasonable 
rabble.  After  a  number  of  unavailing  attempts  to  pass  through 
the  crowd,  he  at  length  reached  the  building,  and  communicated 
to  the  officer  in  charge  the  object  of  his  visit.  The  commander  in- 
formed him  that  the  arsenal  was  surrounded  by  hundreds  of  spies 
in  communication  with  the  secessionists  of  the  city,  and  that  the 
most  trivial  movement  might  excits  suspicion,  and  bring  an  over- 
powering force  upon  the  garrison  at  any  moment.  Although  he 
doubted  the  possibility  of  complying  with  the  requisition,  it  was 
evident  that  de^y  would  render  it  more  difficult,  and  permission 
was  given  to  Captain  Stokes  to  make  the  attempt.  These  appre- 
hensions were  well  founded,  for  the  next  day  information  was  re- 
ceived that  Gov.  Jackson  had  ordered  2,000  armed  men  down 
from  Jefferson  City,  and  was  evidently  contemplating  by  this 
movement  the  capture  of  the  arsenal.  Two  batteries  had  already 
been  planted  by  his  friends,  one  near  the  arsenal,  and  one  on  the 
St.  Louis  levee,  and  were  either  designed  for  this  purpose,  or  some 
other  treasonable  object.  Captain  Stokes  immediately  telegraphed 
to  Alton  to  have  a  steamer  descend  the  river  and  about  midnight 
land  opposite  the  arsenal,  and  proceeding  to  the  same  place  with 
700  men  of  the  7th  Illinois,  soon  commenced  lowering  the  heavy 
boxes  containing  the  guns  from  the  upper  to  the  lower  portion  of 
the  building.  At  the  same  time,  to  divert  attention  from  his  real 
design^  he  caused  500  unserviceable  muskets  to  be  openly  placed 
on  a  different  boat  As  intended,  this  movement  was  soon  de- 
tected, and  the  shouts  and  excitement  upon  their  seizure,  drew 
most  of  the  crowd  from  the  arsenal.  Captain  Stokes  ordered  the 
remainder,  who  were  acting  as  a  posse,  to  be  shut  up  in  the  guard 
house,  and  as  soon  as  the  boat  came  along  side  commenced 
freighting  her  with  guns.  When  the  1Q,000  muskets  were  aboard 
he  asked  permission  to  empty  the  entire  arsenal,  and  was  told  to 
go  ahead  and  take  what  he  wanted.  He,  therefore,  instead  of 
confining  himself  to  the  requisition,  besides  cannon  and  a  large 
number  of  other  valuable  accoutrements,  took  500  carbines,  500 
pistols,  and  20,000  muskets,  leaving  only  7,000  to  arm  the  St 
Louis  volunteers.  When  all  was  on  board  and  the  order  was  given 
to  start,  it  was  found  that  the  immense  weight  of  the  cargo  had 
bound  the  bow  of  the  boat  to  a  rock,  which  at  every  turn  of  the 
wheel  was  crushing  through  the  bottom.  The  arms  had  been  piled 
in  large  quantities  about  the  engines  to  protect  thmfinom  the  bat- 
tery on  the  levee,  and  assistance  was  immediately  summoned  from 
the  arsenal  to  remove  them  to  the  stem.  Fortunately,  when  this 
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wa8  partially  effected  the  boat  fell  away  from  the  shore  and  floated 
into  deep  water. 

<<  Which  way  f  said  Captain  Mitchell,  of  the  steamer.  ^'Straight 
in  the  regular  channel  to  Alton,"  replied  Captain  Stokes.  '^What 
if  we  are  attacked  f  said  Captain  Mitchell.  '^Then  we  will  Aght^ 
was  the  reply  of  Captain  Stokes.  <'What  if  we  are  overpowered  P 
said  MitcheU.  ^^Run  the  boat  to  the  deepest  part  of  the  river  and 
sink  her,"  replied  Stokes.  'Til  do  it,"  was  the  heroic  answer  of 
Mitchell,  and  away  they  went  past  the  secession  battery,  past  the 
St  Louis  levee,  and  in  the  regular  channel  on  to  Alton,  where  they 
arrivexl  at  5  o'clock  in  the  morning.  When  they  touched  the  land- 
ing. Captain  Stokes,  fearing  pursuit  by  some  of  tiie  secession  mili- 
tary companies  by  which  the  city  of  St  Louis  was  disgraced,  ran 
to  the  market  house  and  rang  the  Are  beU.  The  citizens  came 
flocking  pell-mell  to  the  river  in  all  sorts  of  habiliments.  Captain 
Stokes  informed  them  as  to  the  state  of  affairs^  and  pointed  to  the 
ficeight  cars.  Listantly  men,  women  and  children  boarded  the 
steamer,  seized  the  freight,  and  clambered  up  the  levee  to  the' 
cars.  Bich  and  poor  tug^d  together  with  might  and  main  for  two 
hours,  when  the  cargo  was  all  deposited  on  the  cars,  and  the  train 
moved  off  to  Springfield  amid  the  most  enthusiastic  cheer8."*These 
arms  thus  rescued  fjrom  the  very  grasp  of  traitors,  served  to  equip 
the  first  regiments  of  the  State,  and  on  many  a  bloody  field  be- 
came the  terrible  avengers  of  those  who  sought  to  use  them  against 
their  country. 

•  Patrlottea  of  UUnoit. 


Chapter  LYI. 

1861—1862.    ILLINOIS  IN  MISSOUEL 

Battles  of  Lexington  J  Monroey  Oharlestonf  Frederiektawny  Iklnumt  and 

Pea  Ridge. 


Haying  given  a  brief  sketch  of  the  operation  of  Illinois  at  home 
let  us  look  abroad  at  the  exploits  of  her  soldiers  in  the  field. 

In  the  valley  of  tiie  Mississippi,  east  of  the  Alleghanies,  and  on 
the  Southern  seaboard,  every  commercial  highway  was  blockaded 
by  the  terrible  enginery  of  war,  and  every  mountain  pass  and  sa- 
Uent  ont-post  echoed  with  the  tramp  of  hostile  squadrons.  In  the 
disiKmition  of  the  Union  armies,  Illinois  troops  were  mostly  con- 
fined to  operations  on  the  Mississippi,  the  Tennessee,  the  Cum- 
berland, the  White,  the  Bed,  the  Savannah,  and  in  the  battles  of 
Belmont,  Pea  Bidge,  Donelson,  Shiloh,  Corinth,  Perryville,  Yicks- 
burg,  Jackson,  Stone  river,  Chickamauga  and  I^pokout  Mountain, 
Missionary  Bidge,  Peach  Tree  Creek,  Jonesboro,  Atlanta,  Savan- 
nah, Franklin  and  Nashville,  and  they  won  fame  for  themselves 
and  a  proud  record  for  the  State. 

Military  operations  in  the  West  commenced  with  the  occupation 
of  Cairo.  Missouri  lying  westward,  with  a  treasonable  executive 
and  a  population  partly  disloyal,  soon  became  involved  in  civil 
strife.  Gov.  Jackson  appointed  Sterling  Price  brigadier  general 
of  the  State  troops,  which  were  to  be  organized  and  equipped  for 
action.  He  managed  to  get  the  police  of  St.  Louis  under  his  con- 
trol, and  endeavored  to  persuade  the  people  of  the  city  and  State 
to  cast  their  destiny  with  their  brethren  of  the  Southern  Confed- 
eracy. Acting  upon  his  advice  a  body  of  armed  men,  notoriously 
hostile  to  the  government,  and  in  communication  with  traitors  in 
the  seceded  States,  met  near  the  city,  styling  their  place  of  ren- 
dezvous Camp  Jackson,  in  honor  of  the  governor.  Captain  Lyon, 
then  in  command  of  the  arsenal,  had  in  the  meantime  been  em- 
powered by  the  president  to  enroll  10,000  loyal  men  to  maintain 
the  authority  of  the  government  within  the  limits  of  the  State. 
With  the  promptitude  which  the  emergency  demanded,  he  ap- 
X)eared  on  the  morning  of  May  10th  with  a  force  of  6,000  men  before 
the  hostile  camp,  and  demanded  its  surrender.  Taken  wholly  by 
surprise,  and  threatened  by  a  superior  force,  there  was  no  alterna- 
tive but  to  submit,  and  accordingly  20  cannons,  1200  rifles^  and  a 
large  amount  of  ammunition  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Unionists. 
The  force,  after  dispersing  the  rebels  retired  to  the  city,  and  being 
assaulted  with  showers  of  stones  and  pistol  shots  from  disunion- 
ists,  they  fired  into  their  ranks  and  killed  some  of  their  leaders- 
Great  excitement  ensued,  'and  but  for  the  vigorous  interposition 
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of  Lyon  the  commercial  metropolis  of  Missouri  would  have  become 
the  scene  of  strife  between  warring  factions.  His  course  being 
highly  approved  at  Washington,  he  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  bri- 
gfiulier  general,  and  placed  in  command  of  the  government  forces 
then  operating  in  the  State. 

Perceiving  that  the  militia  force  under  Price,  although  organ- 
ized with  the  professed  intention  of  preserving  peace,  was  also 
treasonable  in  its  sympathies  and  ulterior  designs,  he  ordered  them 
to  surrender  their  arms.  When  this  demand  was  made  Jackson 
issued  a  proclamation  calling  50,000  Stato  militia  to  repel  fed- 
eral invasion,  thus  further  disclosing  the  real  animiM  of  the  organ- 
ization under  his  control.  With  a  view  of  arresting  further 
proceedings  of  this  kind,  Lyon  started  in  steamers  for  Jefferson 
City  with  a  force  of  2,000  men,  and  arriving  thither  he  found  that 
Jackson  had  evacuated  the  city  and  retreated  to  Booneville, 
higher  up  the  river.  Following  him  to  the  latter  place,  he,  on  the 
17th  of  June,  met  and  completely  routed  the  rebel  force,  and  most 
of  their  military  stores  fell  into  his  hands.  With  the  Union  force 
in  rapid  pursuit  Jackson  and  his  followers  fled  to  the  southwest- 
em  part  of  the  State,  where  he  expected  assistance  from  Price, 
fie  was,  however,  met  in  Jasper  county  by  15,000  men  under  Col. 
Franz  ^gel,  a  spirited  officer,  who  was  pushing  forward  to  prevent 
his  junction  with  reinforcements.  On  the  4th  of  July  Sigel  had 
an  engagement  with  his  force  near  Carthage,  and  although  out- 
number^ two  to  one,  iiiilicted  upon  him  a  severe  blow,  the  rebel 
loss  being  50  killed  and  150  wounded,  while  his  own  was  only  13 
killed  and  31  wounded.  Sigel's  ammunition  being  exhausted,  he 
was  comx>elled  to  fall  back,  first  to  Mt.  Vernon,  and  then  to  Spring- 
field, where  he  met  Gen.  Lyon.  The  retreat  was  fortunate,  for 
the  next  day  Price,  reinforced  by  several  thousand  men  from 
Texas  and  Arkansas,  under  command  of  McCulloch,  advanced  to 
the  support  of  Jackson.  This  force  continued  its  march  in  the 
direction  taken  by  Sigel,  and  took  a  position  on  Wilson's  creek, 
with  the  intention  of  moving  against  Springfield,  only  ten  miles  dis- 
tant. Lyon's  force  at  the  latter  place  was  only  5,000  men,  and  many 
of  these  were  inexperienced  recruits,  who  had  just  taken  the  place 
of  3-months  troops,  while  he  was  confronted  with  20,000  enemies. 
A  council  of  war  was  held,  and  in  view  of  the  demoralizing  effect 
a  retreat  would  have  upon  the  Union  cause,  it  was  decided  to  risk 
a  battle  with  even  this  superior  force. 

Accordingly  on  the  8th  of  August  Lyon  led  his  forces  against 
the  enemy.  A  bloody  fight  ensued,  in  which  Lyon,  at  the  head  of 
one  of  his  regiments,  in  a  heavy  charge  against  the  foe,  was 
pierced  through  the  heart  by  two  bullets,^  and  fell  lifeless  from  his 
steed. 

The  command  now  devolved  on  Mtyor  Sturgis,  and  after  three 
hours'  hard  fighting  the  enemy  was  driven  from  the  field.  The 
Union  troops,  being  now  without  ammunition,  retired  to  Spring- 
field, where  Sigel  took  command,  and  conducted  them  to  Bolla. 
The  loss  of  the  enemy  was  reported  at  1,347,  ours  at  1,235,  besides 
the  death  of  Lyon,  who  was  himself  a  host-.  His  glorious  past, 
the  purity  of  his  life,  and  almost  reckless  daring,  h^  made  him 
the  idol  of  the  x)eople,  and  when  stricken  down  the  nation  was 
filled  with  mourning.  Bebel  authorities  endeavored  to  magnify 
this  battle  into  a  victory,  notwithstanding  the  fact  tiiat  20,000  of 
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tlieir  men  had  been  met  by  5,000  federals  and  so  badly  disabled 
that  they  could  not  pursue  the  latter  when  they  retreated.  As 
Price  was  unable  to  resume  operations  for  more  than  a  month,  it 
was  evidently  a  Union  triumph,  although  dearly  purchased  at  the 
cost  of  Lyon's  life. 

Early  in  July,  1861,  Fremont  was  entrusted  with  the  chief  com- 
mand of  the  western  department,  embracing  the  State  of  Illinois, 
and  the  States  and  territories  between  the  Mississippi  and  the 
Bocky  Mountains.  He  found  the  situation  of  affairs  in  his  new 
field  of  labor  very  unpromising.  Pope  was  in  northern  Missouri 
with  a  small  force,  Prentiss  at  Cairo  witii  a  few  regiments.  Confront- 
ing these  and  ready  to  pounce  upon  them  with  irresistible  might 
whenever  the  varying  fortunes  of  war  furnished  an  opportunity, were 
20,000  men  under  Pillow  at  New  Madrid,  and  30,000  under  Price  in 
the  southwest  partx)f  the  State.  One  of  Fremont's  first  acts  was  to 
reinforce  Cairo  and  Bird's  Point,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Missis- 
sippi,  both  imperiled  by  the  overwhelming  forces  on  the  river 
below.  On  the  30th  of  August  he  issued  a  proclamation  placing 
the  whole  State  of  Missouri  under  martial  law,  and  declaring  the 
property  of  rebels  confiscated,  and  their  slaves  free  men.  Public 
opiniou,  however,  was  not  yet  prepared  for  emancipation,  and 
President  Lincoln  annulled  that  portion  relating  to  slavery. 

Battle  of  Lexington. — Aft-er  recovering  from  the  battle  of  Wil- 
son's creek.  Price  started  northward  to  the  Missouri  river,  it  was 
supposed  to  get  possession  of  Jefferson  City,  and  reinstate  the  an* 
thority  of  Gov.  Jackson.  Despite  small  detachments  sent  out  to 
intercept  his  movements,  he  turned  his  course  to  the  northwest, 
and  on  the  11th  of  September  sat  down  before  Lexington,  on  the 
Missouri,  300  miles  above  St  Louis.  Col.  MuUigan,  in  command 
of  the  23d  Illinois  infantry',  1st  Illinois  cavalry,  and  about  1,200 
Missouri  troops,  had  previously  taken  position  between  Old  and 
Hew  Lexington,  distant  about  half  a  mile,  and  commenced  fortify- 
ing it  His  entire  force  was  less  than  3,000,  while  the  assailants 
were  estimated  at  nearly  20,000,  and  consisted,  according  to  rebel 
statements,  of  the  elite  of  the  Confederate  army.  As  early  as  the 
12th  an  assault  was  made  on  his  works,  but  the  fierce  and  derter- 
mined  manner  in  which  it  was  met  soon  convinced  Price  that  even 
with  his  overwhelming  numbers,  it  would  not  be  prudent  to  at- 
tempt to  carry  the  place  by  storm.  Accordingly,  as  a  means  of 
gradual  approach,  bales  of  hemp,  saturated  with  water,  to  prevent 
ignition  from  the  hot  shots  of  Mulligan's  guns,  were  rolled  in 
front  of  his  batteries.  Mulligan,  in  the  meantime,  had  burnt  a 
portion  of  the  old  town  to  prevent  the  enemy  taking  shelter  in  it, 
and  sent  messengers  by  different  routes  for  more  troops. 

Price,  who  had  been  waiting  for  ammunition,  received  a  supply 
and  on  the  18th  13  guns,  posted  in  commanding  positions,  opened 
their  fiery  throats  upon  the  federal  intenchmeuts.  The  Union 
commander  had  five  small  brass  pieces  which  were  brought  into 
position  and  worked  with  great  gallantry,  being  charged  with 
rough  shot  manufactured  for  the  occasion  in  a  neighboring  foundry. 
Price  having  previously  seized  the  boats  in  the  river,  and  fortified 
the  adjacent  bluffia,  the  besieged  troops  were  cut  oft*  from  water, 
and  suffered  the  most  intense  agonies  of  thirst  This  hardship 
was  further  aggravated  by  the  stench  arising  from  the  putrid  car- 
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casses  of  horses  which  in  large  numbers  had  been  slaughtered  by 
the  fire  of  the  rebel  guns.  It,  however,  rained  at  intervals,  and 
the  thirsty  men,  by  spreading  their  blankets  till  they  became  sat- 
urated with  water,  and  then  wringing  them  in  camp  dishes,  were 
enabled  to  prolong  the  seige  till  the  20th,  when  they  surrendered. 

Col.  Mulligan  facetiously  remarks  of  the  home  guards,  a  portion 
of  the  Missouri  troops  under  his  command  who  refused  to  fight, 
that  they  were  "invincible  in  peace  and  invisible  in  war.'^  Col. 
Estvan,  of  the  rebel  service,  in  writing  of  the  capitulation,  said  : 
"This  surrender  does  not  cast  the  slightest  discredit  on  Col.  Mul- 
ligan, his  officers  and  men.  After  having  exhausted  all  their 
means  against  an  enemy  three  times  their  sti'ength,  they  had  no 
choice  but  capitulation.  The  booty  was  considerable.  In  addi- 
tion to  arms,  clothing  and  ammunition,  T«e  took  more  than  a  mil- 
lion dollars  in  hard  cash.  These  dollars  nearly  rendered  our 
fellows  frantic,  for  this  was  the  object  which  had  induced  the  ma- 
jority of  them  to  take  up  arms  against  their  former  government."* 

A  writer  in  the  Chicago  Post  thns  speaks  of  Mulligan's  command 
known  as  the  Irish  Brigade,  of  which  he  was  a  private : 

**On  the  17th  the  enemy  commenced  erecting  breastworks  of  hemp 
bales  from  behind  which  they  continued  to  fire  as  they  roUed  them  to- 
wards us.  About  8  o'clock  of  the  same  day  they  chained  over  our  en- 
trenchments, upon  Col.  Peabody's  home  guards,  «nd  planted  their  flags 
on  the  top  of  our  breastworks,  The  Irish  Brigade  was  ordered  to  leave 
its  position  on  the  opposite  side  to  retake  the  ground  which  Peabody  had 
lost.  We  fired  on  the  run,  and  continued  on  the  double  quick.  The 
rebels  scattered  and  fled  like  a  flock  of  sheep,  but  left  the  top  of  the 
breastworks  covered  with  dead  and  wounded.  In  this  single  charge  we 
killed  and  wounded  some  55  and  lost  about  80.  They  had  no  bayonets, 
and  most  of  their  weapons  being  shot  guns  we  did  not  give  them  time  to 
use  them.  They  fired  at  random.  Col.  Mulligan  received  a  buck-shot 
through  one  of  nis  legs,  which  lamed  but  did  not  disable  him  ;  six  or 
seven  passed  through  nis  blouse.  Six  difiTerent  times  during  the  ensuing 
night  the  rebels  were  allowed  to  approach  the  ditch  on  the  side  next  the 
city.  When  they  got  sufiadentiy  near,  our  boys  on  the  inside 
would  explode  a  mine,  hurling  them  promiscuously  in  every  direction, 
and  slaugntering  them  by  hundreds.  Six  mines  were  thus  sprung  un- 
der their  feet,  and  they  evidently  began  to  regard  that  side  of  the  en- 
trenchment as  a  dangerous  locality." 

Col.  Mulligan,  who  by  the  gallant  though  unsuccessful  defense  of 
Lexington,  won  the  esteem  of  Illinois,  was  bom  in  1829,  in  the 
city  of  Utica,  New  York,  While  a  child  his  father  died  and  his 
mother  moved  with  him  to  Chicago.  At  the  age  of  24  he  com- 
menced studying  law  in  the  office  of  Isaac  N.  Arnold,  M.  C.  from 
the  Chicago  district,  and  in  1856  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  At  the 
commencement  of  the  war  he  was  captain  of  a  militia  company, 
the  Shields  Guard,  in  the  drilling  of  which  he  acquired  a  knowl- 
edge of  military  tactics.  At  the  fall  of  Sumter  he  threw  his 
soul  into  the  cause  of  the  Union,  assisted  in  forming  the  Irish- 
American  companies  of  Chicago  into  a  regiment,  known  as  the 
Irish  brigade,  of  which  he  was  elected  colonel.  The  conduct  of 
the  regiment  at  Lexington  and  elsewhere  was  brave  and  efficient. 

Fremont  had  sent  reinforcements  to  Mulligan,  and  unfortu- 
nately his  men  had  hardly  laid  down  their  arms  when  the  succor- 
ing force  made  its  appearance  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river. 

*  This  admission  but  Illy  comports  with  the  oft-repeated  statement  of  rebels  that 
they  bad  taken  up  arms  to  resist  the  aggressions  of  the  north. 
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He  left  St  Louis  on  the  27th,  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  Price 
and  giving  him  battle  at  some  point  on  the  Missouri.  His  force 
-was  composed  of  five  divisions,  commanded  respectively  by  Gens. 
Pope,  Sigel,  Hunter,  Ashboth  and  McKinstry,  amounting  in  the 
SLggveg3,te  to  39,000  men.  The  wary  rebel  general,  however, 
soon  apprised  of  his  intentions,  commenced  retreating  southwartl 
and  by  offensive  cavalry  feints  succeeded  in  placing  the  Osage 
between  him  and  his  pursuers.  Fremont  still  following,  on  the 
28th  of  October  the  advance  divisions  of  his  army  entered  Spring- 
field and  drove  a  portion  of  the  rebel  force  from  the  town.  As 
soon  as  he  came  up  preparations  commenced  to  give  the  enemy 
battle,  but  unfortunately  at  this  juncture  when  the  army  was 
eager  for  the  contest  and  everything  seemed  to  promise  success, 
he  was  relieved  of  his  command. 

This  was  not  entirely  unexpected  as  bis  relations  with  the  war 
department  had  for  some  time  been  unsatisfactory.  Its  occur- 
rence at  this  critical  time,  however,  was  a  matter  of  regret,  for 
whatever  errors  may  have  oeen  committed,  the  retreat  of  the  army 
and  the  abandonment  of  this  portion  of  the  State  to  rebels,  which 
followed,  was  far  more  disastrous.  The  failure  to  promptly  send 
troops  to  the  relief  of  Mulligan  caused  a  storm  to  break  out  against 
him,  and  his  enemies  never  afterwards  became  reconciled.  He 
was  charged  with  defrauding  the  government  in  purchasing  sup- 
plier for  the  army ;  with  surrounding  himself  with  favorites  to  the 
exclusion  of  meritorious  officers,  and  finally  incompetency  in  the 
management  of  his  department;  it  should,  however,  be  men- 
tioned in  extenuation  of  these  charges,  that  the  failure  to  relieve 
Lexington  was  rather  the  result  of  adverse  circumstances  than 
the  fault  of  Fremont ;  that  his  attempt  to  free  the  slaves  of  rebel 
masters,  although  rejected  at  the  time,  subsequently  became  the 
l)olicy  of  the  government,  and  that  had  he  been  enabled  to  cafry 
out  his  plans  for  the  descent  of  the  Mississippi,  which  his  succes- 
sors months  afterward  adopted,  it  would  have  saved  the  country 
thousands  of  lives  and  millions  of  treasure. 

Battle  of  Monroe. — Besides  the  battle  of  Lexington,  a  number 
of  minor  engagements  occurred  in  Missouri  during  Fremont's 
administration,  in  which  the  troops  of  Illinois  bore  a  distinguished 
part.  A  spirited  fight  occurred  between  Col.  R,  P.  Smith  of  the 
16th  Illinois  and  the  rebel  Gov.  Harris,  in  command  of  2,500  con- 
federates stationed  at  Florida.  The  federal  officer  with  a  force  of 
600  men  detached  from  Cis  own  regiment  and  the  3d  Iowa,  left 
his  camp  at  Monroe,  30  miles  west  of  Hannibal,  to  engage  the 
enemy.  On  nearing  the  ford  on  Salt  river,  he  was  suddenly 
attacked  and  Gapt.  McAlister  of  the  16th  Illinois,  badly 
wounded.  Finding  himself  confronted  by  greatly  superior  num- 
bers Col.  Smith  fell  back  to  Monroe  and  stationed  his  force  in  an 
academy.  Here  he  maintained  his  position  till  the  arrival  of  re- 
inforcements from  Quincy,  under  ex-Gov.  Wood,  when  the  enemy 
was  charged  and  routed  with  a  loss  of  70  men  and  a  large  num- 
ber of  horses. 

Battle  of  Charleston. — On  the  19th  of  August  an  engagement 
occurred  at  Charleston,  of  which  Gen.  Fremont  gives  the  follow- 
ing account :  ^^  Beport  from  commanding  officer  at  Cairo  says  that 
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Col.  Dougherty  of  the  22d  IHinois,  with  300  men  sent  out  yester- 
day at  7  o^clock  from  Bird's  Point,  attacked  the  enemy  at 
Charleston,  1,200  strong,  drove  him  back,  killed  40,  took  17  priso- 
ners and  15  horses  and  returned  at  2  A.  H.  to  Bira's  Point,  with 
a  loss  of  1  killed  and  6  wounded."  A  correspondent  of  the  New 
York  iVihune  relates  the  following  of  Lt.  Col.  Bansom  of  the  11th 
Illinois:  ^'He  was  urging  his  men  to  the  charge  when  a  man 
rode  up  and  called  out  ^^Do  you  know  you  are  killing  our  own 
men  f  Bansom  replied  ^^I  know  what  I  am  doing ;  who  are  youf 
The  reply  was  '^  I  am  for  Jeff  Davis."  Bansom  replied,  '^  Yon  are 
the  man  I  am  after,"  and  instantly  two  pistols  were  drawn.  The 
rebel  fired  first,  taking  effect  in  Col.  Bansom's  arm  near  the 
shoiQder.    The  oolonel  fired,  killing  his  antagonist  instantly. 

Battle  of  Frederioktoton. — Another  'spirited  engagement  came 
off  on  the  21st  of  October  near  f^edericktown.  Gen.  Orant  then 
commanding  the  southwest  district  of  Missouri,  with  headquarters 
at  Cairo,  hearing  that  the  town  was  occupied  by  a  rebel  force 
under  Gen.  Jef^  Thompson,  sent  Col.  Plummer,  of  the  11th  Mis- 
souri, to  operate  against  tliem.  This  regiment  was  composed  of 
Illinois  men  who  enlisted  in  Missouri.  The  completion  of  the 
quota  rendered  it  impossible  to  obtain  admission  to  the  service  at 
home,  and  hence  they  went  abroad.  The  force  of  the  latter  con- 
sisted of  his  own  regiment-,  the  17th  Illinois,  Col.  Boss,  the  20th, 
Col.  Marsh,  White's  section  of  Taylor's  Chicago  battery  and 
Captains  Stewart  and  Saunders'  companies  of  Illinois  cavalry. 
On  his  arrival  at  Fredericktown  he  found  it  in  possession  of  Col. 
Carlin,  38th  Illinois,  whose  command,  in  addition  to  the  38th, 
included  the  21st  and  23d  Illinois,  Colonels  Alexander  and  Har- 
vey and  several  companies  of  infantry  and  cavalry  from  Wis- 
consin and  Iowa.  The  entire  force  under  the  leadership  of  Col. 
Plumber  rapidly  pursued  and  overtook  the  enemy,  when  a  severe 
engagement  followed.  The  17th  Illinois  and  Taylor'  s  battery 
commenced  the  attack  in  the  rear,  while  the  other  regiments  de- 
ployed to  the  right  and  left  as  they  came  up  and  delivered  their 
fire.  The  left  of  the  rebel  force  soon  gave  way,  and  their  retreat 
was  converted  into  a  rout  The  right  under  Thompson  supported 
by  a  battery  maintained  its  position  longer,  but  the  battery 
was  at  length  captured  and  the  rout  became  general.  The 
retreating  foe  was  pursued  a  distance  of  20  miles,  and  lost  in  the 
engagement  200  men  by  death  and  80  b^  capture.  The  federal 
loss  was  6  killed  and  60  wounded. 

Gen.  Hunter,  who  was  sent  to  succeed  Gen.  Fremont,  arrived  on 
the  3d  of  November,  and  declining  an  engagement  with  Price  com- 
menced retreatingiu  the  direction  of  St  Ix>ui8.  Price  followed  him 
and  endeavored  to  destroy  the  Northern  railroad  for  the  purposeof 
cuttingoff  communication  with  St.  Louis.  On  the  18th  of  Novem- 
ber Gen.  Halleck  reached  that  city,  and  relieving  Gen.  Hunter, 
took  command  of  the  Western  Department  He  immediately 
issued  a  proclamation  fixing  the  penalty  of  death  against  all  per- 
sons engaged  in  destroying  railroads  and  telegraphs^  and  by  supe- 
rior strategy  succeeded  in  circumventing  the  designs  of  Price. 
On  the  7th  of  December  Pope  was  placed  in  command  of  the 
troops  in  Northern  Missouri,  and  pushing  forward  he  occupied  a 
I)osition  between  Warrensburg  and  Clinton.    Operating  from  this 
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position  beeuabled  Col.  J.  C.  Davis  to  meet  and  completely  rout 
the  enemy  near  the  mouth  of  Clear  creek.  This  victory  was 
immediately  followed  by  an  epedition  to  Lexington  for  the  purpose 
of  destroying  a  foundry  and  a  small  fleet  in  possession  of  rebel 
troops.  This  was  speedily  accomplished,  and  with  it  almost  the 
entire  region  between  the  Missouri  and  Osage  rivers  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  federals. 

Battle  of  Belmont — In  the  meantime  Gen.  Orant  made  an 
attempt  to  capture  the  rebel  force  at  Belmont,  on  the  Missouri 
side  of  the  Mississippi.  Henceforth  the  history  of  this  officer 
is  too  well  known  to  require  recital.  With  his  past  history  we 
are  notso  familiar.  Ulysses  S.  Grant  was  bom  in  Clermont  county, 
Ohio,  April  27,  1822.  At  the  age  of  17  he  was  admitted  to 
tiie  military  academy  at  West  Point,  and  graduated  June  30, 
1843.  Immediately  after  his  graduation  he  received  the  brevet 
of  2d  lieutenant,  and  was  placed  in  the  4th  regiment  of  United 
States  infantry,  then  stationed  in  Missouri.  During  the  war 
with  Mexico  his  regiment  was  ordered  to  join  the  army  of 
occupation  under  Gen.  Taylor,  and  subsequently  he  participated 
in  the  battles  of  Palo  Alto,  Beseca  de  la  Palma  and  Monterey. 
On  the  arrival  of  Gen.  Scott  he  was  transferred  to  his  command, 
and  in  the  battles  of  Vera  Cruz  and  Molino  del  Bey  his  bravery 
was  so  conspicuous,  he  was  made  1st  lieutenant  on  the  battle  field. 
In  the  batde  of  Cnepultepec,  which  followed,  he  further  distin- 
guished himself  and  was  again  promoted,  receiving  the  brevet  of 
captain  in  the  regular  army.  With  the  cessation  of  the  war  he 
returned  home,  resigned  his  commission  and  lived  a  private  life  till 
the  commencement  of  the  rebellion. 

In  April  1861,  he  waited  on  Gov.  Yates  and  tendered  him  his 
services,  modestly  stating  that  he  had  been  educated  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  government^  that  he  now  thought  it  his  duty 
to  assist  in  defending  it,  and  would  regard  it  a  privilege  to 
be  assigned  to  any  position  where  he  could  render  himself  use- 
ful. The  first  important  duty  with  which  he  was  entrusted  was 
the  organization  of  the  first  regiments  furnished  by  the  State 
under  the  call  of  April  15^  1861.  Evincing  in  the  performance  of 
this  work  his  superior  military  qualifications,  the  governor  placed 
him  in  command  of  the  21st  Illinois,  his  commission  as  colonel  dat- 
ing from  the  15th  of  June,  1861.  At  the  time  he  took  command  the 
regiment  was  demoralized  and  incomplete,  but  in  10  days  after- 
ward he  filled  it  to  the*  maximum  standard  and  brought  it  to  a 
state  of  discipline  seldom  attained  in  so  short  a  time.  Being 
ordered  to  Northern  Missouri,  his  regiment  proceeded  on  foot  from 
Springfield  to  the  Illinois  river,  thence  on  the  cars  to  Quincy, 
where  its  first  duty  was  the  protection  of  the  Quincy  &  Palmyra 
and  the  Hannibal  and  St.  Joseph  railroads. 

On  the  31st  of  July  Grant  was  placed  in  command  of  the  troops 
at  Mexico,  in  the  North  Missouri  District,  commanded  by  Brig. 
Gen.  Pope.  Early  distinguishing  himself  in  the  field,  his  claims 
for  increased  rank  were  recognized  by  bis  friends  in  Illinois  before 
his  worth  was  fully  appreciated  in  Washington.  His  vigorous 
prosecution  of  the  campaign  in  North  Missouri,  however,  soon 
won  universal  recognition,  and  he  was  promoted  August  23d  to 
the  rank  of  brigadier  general,  his  commission  dating  from  May 
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17tli.  After  bis  proinotiou  he  was  placed  in  command  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Cairo,  embracing  iu  its  jurisdiction  Southern  Illinois  and 
Missouri  and  that  part  of  Kentucky  west  of  the  Cumberland. 
The  force  now  under  his  command  consisted  of  two  brigades  num- 
beriug  2,850  men.  The  first  under  Gen.  John  A.  McClernand  con- 
sisted of  the  27th,  Col.  Buford  ^  30th,  Col.  Fouke :  31st,  Col.  J.  A. 
Logan  ^Capt-  Dollius'  company  of  4th  cavalry"  ana  Taylor^s  battery 
of  light  artillery.  The  second,  under  Col  H.  Dougherty,  com- 
X)rlsed  his  own  regiment^  the  21st  Illinois,  and  the  7th  Iowa,  Col. 
Lanman.  The  entire  force  except  the  last  regiment  was  from  Bli- 
iiois. 

Grant'S'first  movement  was  to  seize  Smithland  and  Paducah 
respctively  at  the  mouths  of  the  Cumberland  and  Tennessee,  and 
use  them  as  the  base  of  future  operations  in  the  rebel  States. 
Having  garrisoned  these  places,  his  next  movement  was  to  dis- 
lodge a  rebel  force  stationed  at  Belmont,  on  theJMissouri  side  of 
the  Mississippi.  The  entire  force  under  his  command  was  em- 
barked on  board  the  gunboats  Tyler  and  Lexington  and  landed 
November  7th,  1861,  at  Lucas'  bend,  about  two  miles  from  the 
camp  of  the  enemy.  As  soon  as  debarkation  was  eftected  a  line 
of  battle  was  formed,  Buford  commanding  the  right,  Fouke  the 
center  and  Logan  the  left.  The  advance  toward  the  camp  was 
a  continuous  running  fight,  in  which  a  storm  of  the  enemy's  mis- 
siles battered  and  tore  down  the  timber  in  the  faces  of  our  men. 
Passing  over  all  obstacles  and  surmounting  all  opposition  the 
three  divisions  vied  with  each  other  for  the  honor  of  first  reach- 
ing the  rebel  position.  The  scene  became  terrific,  men  grappled 
with  men,  column  charged  upon  column,  musketry  ratUed,  can- 
non thundered  and  tore  frightful  gaps  in  the  contending  forces. 
Presently  the  57th  planted  its  colors  in  the  midst  of  the  hostile 
encampment,  and  a  loud  and  prolonged  shout  was  heard  above 
the  din  of  battle.  Next,  the  21st  captured  a  12-pound  gun  battery, 
one  of  the  enemy's  principal  defences,  when  a  final  impetuous, 
irresistible  charge  drove  him  in  every  direction  and  left  the  field 
in  possession  of  the  fedends.  The  victory  was  complete.  The 
captured  camp  was  immediately  fired,  and  all  the  rebel  baggage 
and  ammunition  destroved. 

In  the  meantime  a  heavy  rebel  force  was  thrown  across  the 
river  from  Columbus  and  moved  up  to  repair  the  disaster^  while 
batteries  opened  upon  our  men  from  the  opposite  shore.  Unable 
to  cope  with  such  formidable  numbers,  a  retreat  became  necessary 
to  avoid  being  cut  off  from  the  boats.  The  command  was  there- 
fore given  to  retire,  but  before  it  could  be  executed  the  passage 
became  blocked  up  with  rebel  forces.  The  boys  of  Illinois  and 
Iowa,  however,  had  fought  tbeir  way  forward,  and  they  now  in 
opposition  to  a  foe  of  greatly  superior  numbers  fought  their  way 
back.  Every  regiment  suffered  severely,  but  it  was  believed  the 
enemy  suffered  worse.  Grant  in  his  official  report  gives  the  loss 
of  the  former  at  84  killed  and  150  wounded ;  that  of  the  latter  was 
not  known. 

The  object  of  the  battle  was  to  prevent  the  enemy  from  send- 
ing reinforcements  to  Price  and  Thompson  in  Missouri. 
But  how  this  was  to  be  done  does  not  appear,  when  the 
impossibility  of  holding  the  position  under  the  heavy  guns  of 
Columbus  was  apparent.  Though  the  propriety  of  the  expedition 
48 
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may  be  qaestionedthe  valor  of  Illinois  was  undoubted.  Gen.  Mc- 
Clemand  was  in  themidstof  danger  displaying  great  coolness  and 
skill  in  handling  his  forces.  Gen.  Logan  exhibited  the  intrepid- 
ity and  judgment  which  distinguished  him  in  subsequent 
battles,  and  Col.  Dougherty  at  the  head  of  his  brigade  was  three 
times  wounded  and  at  length  taken  prisoner.    Says  McCleruand : 

**I  cannot  bestow  too  high  commendation  upon  all  I  had  the  honor  to 
command  on  that  day.  Supplied  with  inferior  and  defective  arms,  many 
of  which  could  not  be  discnarged,  many  bursting  In  xtse,  they  fought  an 
an  enemy  in  woods  with  which  he  was  fttmiliar,  behind  defensive  works 
which  he  had  been  preparing  for  months,  in  the  face  of  a  battery  at  Bel- 
mont and  under  the  huge  guns  at  Columbus,  and  although  numbering 
three  or  four  to  our  one,  we  neat  him  and  captured  several  stand  of  colors, 
destroying  his  camp  and  carrying  off  a  large  amount  of  property  already 
mentioned.  To  mention  all  who  did  well  would  include  eve^  roan  of 
my  command  who  came  under  my  personal  notice.  Both  officers  and 
privates  did  their  whole  duty,  nobly  sustaining  the  character  of  Ameri- 
cans and  Illinoisans.  They  shed  new  luster  upon  the  flag  of  their  country 
by  holding  it  in  triumph  through  the  shock  of  battle  and  the  din  of  arms. 
The  blood  they  so  freely  poured  out  proved  their  devotion  to  their  coun- 
try and  serves  to  hallow  a  Just  cause  with  glorious  recollections.  Theii 
success  was  that  of  citizen  soldiers.'' 

Battle  of  Pea  Ridge. — ^The  forces  operating  in  Missouri  at  the 
close  of  January^  1862,  were  combined  under  the  command  of  Gen« 
S.  B.  Curtis,  a  distinguished  officer  of  the  U.  S.  army.  Early  the 
following  month  they  pushed  rapidly  toward  Springfield,  where 
on  the  12tb  they  encountered  Price  with  about  4,000  men.  Sharp 
Kkirini8hing  ensued  and  the  rebel  general  fleeing  during  the  night 
to  avoid  an  engagement,  was  pursued  for  more  than  100  miles. 
Stopping  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Boston  mountains  he  wa«  reinforced 
by  McCuHoch  and  Van  Dorn,  whereby  his  army  was  augmented 
to  near  40,000  men,  and  he  was  again  enabled  to  resume  ofiensive 
operations.  Curtis  thus  threatened,  had  distributed  portions  oi 
})is  command  for  garrison  duty  along  his  extensive  line  of  com- 
munication, and  now  had  left  only  12,000  men  and  about  50  pieces 
of  artilier3\  His  several  divisions  had  been  sent  in  various  direc- 
tions for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  forage  and  dispersing  rebel 
bands  gathering  at  different  points  in  the  southeastern  part  of  the 
State.  The  1st  and  2d  were  under  Sigel  near  Bentonvilie,  the  3d 
under  Davis  near  Sugar  Creek,  and  the  4th  under  Carr  at  Cross 
Hollow.  Early  in  March  intelligence  was  received  that  Van  Dorn 
who  assumed  chief  command,  was  advancing  to  make  an  attack 

A  correspondent  of  the  Chlcafro  Po^  writinir  of  BelmontvSays :  ^*An  fncident  wor- 
thy of  being  recorded  occurred  during  the  recent  battle.  Col  Phil.  B.  Fouke,  of  the 
31»t  Illinois,  and  Col.  John  V.  Wright,  of  the  18th  Tennessee,  both  members  of  the  last 
con  Kress,  were  warm  friends  and  occupied  seats  tofretbcr.  When  the  war  broke  out 
before  they  had  left  Wash iURton,  Mr.  Wright  received  the  appointment  of  colonel 
from  the  governor  of  Tennessee.  When  about  to  separate  Mr.  Wright  said :  *Phil.,  I 
am  golnir  Into  the  war,  and  I  suppose  you  will  be  in  it  also,  and  I  promise  If  we  meet 
on  the  battle  field  that  I  will  take  care  of  your  men  if  you  will  take  care  of  mine.* 
The  pledge  was  mutual,  and  the  '^ext  time  they  met  was  on  the  blood  v  field  of  Belmont. 
At  one  time  during  the  fight  Col.  Fouke's  men  were  lying  down  waiting  for  the  enemv 
and  he  was  standing  on  a  log  in  full  view  waiting  for  them,  when  about  twenty  of 
Wright's  men  leveed  their  musketc  at  him, which  movement  beingseen  by  Col. Wright, 
be  looked  in  the  direction  and  recognized  Col.  Fouke,  ordered  his  men  to  desist,  saying 
that  man  was  his  friend  and  he  did  not  want  him  harmed  This  interposition  doubt- 
less saved  Col.  Fouke's  life  W  these  Tennesseeans  are  crack  shots.  Col.  Wright  was 
was  afterwardb  severely  wounded,  but  the  next  day  sent  his  adjutant  tn  inform  Co). 
Fouke  that  he  had  not  forgotten  his  pledge.  Before  the  battle  was  ended  Col.  Fouke's 
regiment  took  a  number  or  Col.  Wright's  men,  and  hereligously  obsesved  hi9  share  of 
the  pledge,  looking  after  the  wants  of  the  prisoners  as  though  they  were  his  own 
men.** 
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and  the  several  divisions  of  the  Union  forces  were  ordered  to  con- 
centrate on  Sugar  Creek,  a  point  reganled  favorable  for  effective 
re^istence.  Sigel  in  bringing  up  his  division  was  assailed  by  large 
nambers  of  the  enemy,  and  for  five  hours  compelled  to  cut  his 
way  through  their  midst  to  effect  a  junction  with  the  others. 

On  the  6th  of  March,  1862,  the  entire  force  was  brought  together 
on  the  western  edge  of  Pea  Bidge,  and  in  anticipation  of  an 
engagement,  slept  on  their  arms.  The  battle  commenced  at  early 
dawn  and  raged  furiously  the  whole  day,  during  which  Yan  Dorn 
succeeded  in  marching  round  the  Federal  army,  and  took  a  posi- 
tion in  the  rear.  Curtis  was  thus  compelled  to  change  his  front, 
and  although  exposed  to  the  continued  fire  of  the  enemy,  the 
movement  was  executed  with  the  most  intrepid  gallantry.  In  the 
centre  and  on  the  left  the  battle  raged  with  increased  fury,  and 
when  evening  pnt  an  end  to  the  carnage,  McCulloch  and  Mc'Intosh, 
two  of  the  most  efficient  rebel  officers,  were  among  the  slain.  The 
weather  was  cold  and  the  army  lay  down  to  pass  a  comfortless 
night,  being  onable  to  kindle  fires  without  drawing  the  attention 
of  the  enemy.  During  the  night  the  rebels  effected  a  junction  of 
their  forces,  and  as  the  rising  sun  lighted  up  the  battle  ground, 
they  recommenced  the  conflict,  confident  of  overwhelming  the 
federals  by  superior  numbers.  The  latter,  however,  were  handled 
with  great  skill  and  Sigel  served  the  artillery  with  such  accuracy 
that  the  rebel  line  in  a  short  time  was  seriously  shaken  and  finally 
forced  from  the  field.  The  routed  army  fied  in  the  direction  of 
Keitsville  and  was  followed  a  distane-e  of  12  miles,  when  further 
pursuit,  in  consequence  of  the  wooded  and  broken  country,  became 
impracticable.  That  portion  of  the  battle  field  pounded  by  our 
artillery  presented  a  ghastly  scene  of  dismounted  cannons, 
shivered  carriages  and  mangled  bodies.  Price's  loss  was  estimated 
at  3,000  in  killed,  wounded  and  missing.  A  novel  feature  intro- 
duced at  this  battle  was  the  employment  of  some  2,500  Indians 
seduce<l  from  their  allegiance  by  the  rebels.  They  were  of  little 
service  to  their  allies  in  fighting  the  living  but  vented  their  brutal 
ferocity  in  mntulating  the  bodies  of  the  dead. 

The  Illinois  troops  participating  in  the  engagement  were  the 
35th,  Col.  G.  A.  Smith  ;  36th,  Col.  Greusel ;  37th,  Col.  J.  White  ; 
57th,  Major  Post ;  3d  cavalry.  Col.  B.  A.  Carr  ;  a  battalion  of  the 
15th  cavalry,  Capt.  Jenks,  and  Davidson's  Peoria  battery.  All 
acquitted  themselves  in  such  a  manner  as  to  refiect  honor  upon 
the  State.  Day  £lmore,  a  drummer  of  the  36th,  exchanged  his 
drum  for  a  musket  and  fought  with  the  bravery  of  a  veteran  dur- 
ing theentire  battle. 

After  this  engagement  large  numbers  of  the  Missourians  who 
had  fought  with  the  rebels,  were  permitted  to  return  home,  and 
on  taking  the  oath  of  allegiance,  the  State  for  a  short  time  en- 
joyed comparative  quiet.  In  June,  at  the  suggestion  of  Gen.  Curtis 
Missouri  was  erected  into  a  separate  military  district,  and  Gen.  J.  M. 
Schofield,  who  had  served  with  distinction  as  chief  of  the  lamented 
Lyon's  stafi',  was  placed  in  command.  Marauding  bands  again 
began  to  be  troublesome,  and  Schofield,  on  the  22d  inst.,  issued  a 
proclamation  holding  rebel  sympathizers  and  their  propery  re- 
sponsible for  the  depredations  committed  in  their  respective  dis- 
tricts. Encouraged  by  Price  at  Helena,  numerous  rebel  emissaries 
next  spread  themselves  over  the  State,  and  while  openly  profess- 
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ing  Union  sentiments,  they  secretly  organized  a  force  estimated 
at  40,000  men,,  and  agreed  upon  signals  thereby  they  coold  sud- 
denly seize  all  the  important  points  in  the  conntry.  To  prepare 
for  the  conspiracy  Schofleld  obtained  from  the  general  government 
authority  to  organize  the  militia,  and  as  the  loyal  people  readily 
submitted  to  &e  enrollment,  and  the  disloyal  remsed,  thus  dis- 
closing the  resJ  character  of  each  man.  Some  20,000  men  were 
reported  for  military  duty,  and  to  raise  funds  &r  their  support, 
the  wealthy  in  St.  Louis  county  who  refused  to  serre,  were  re- 
quired to  furnish  $500,000.  A  bloody  struggle  was  now  going  on 
in  the  north-east  portion  of  the  State  between  bands  of  guerillas 
and  the  militia.  By  the  1st  of  September  as  many  as  a  hundred 
small  engagements  had  \  occurred  in  which  Qlinois  troops  largely 
participated,  and  some  10,000  rebels  were  killed,  wounded  or 
driven  from  the  State.  At  this  date  the  rebels  under  Hindman, 
in  northern  Arkansas,  numbering  50,000,  were  also  contemplating 
an  invasion  of  south-western  Missouri  As  the  result,  battles  of 
considerable  magnitude  were  fought  at  Fort  Wayne,  Oane  HUl, 
and  FayetteviUe,  in  which  the  rebels  sustained  such  serious  losses 
that  TTindiiiftTi  abandoned  his  designs. 


Chapter  LVn. 

1861-1862— ILUNDIS    ON   THE   CUMBBELAITO,  TENiraJS- 

8EB  AND  MISSISSIPPL 

BattJe  of  Forts  Henry  and  DoneUon — Capture  of  Oolumbua.  New 

Madrid  and  IsUmd  No.  10. 


We  mast  now  go  back  to  the  commencement  of  the  operations 
for  opening  the  MississippL  The  course  of  this  magnificent  river 
from  north  to  south  and  the  intercourse  necessarily  existing  among 
the  inhabitants  of  its  fertile  valley  will  always  render  it  impossi- 
ble to  form  them  into  separate  nationalities  by  arbitrary  bounda- 
ries. Bunniug  entirely  across  the  rebel  confederacy  and  making 
it  vulnerable  to  the  assaults  of  a  fleet,  the  government  at  an  early 
day  commenced  making  preparation  for  offensive  naval  operations. 
Columbus.  Kentucky,  situated  on  the  east  bank,  20  mUes  below 
Cairo,  had  been  seized  as  ea.rly  as  Sept.  1861,  and  so  fortified  as 
to  be  termed  the  rebel  Gibraltelr.  Its  massive  works  and  heavy 
guns  rendering  capture  by  a  direct  assault  almost  impossible,  it 
was  determined  to  cut  off  its  supplies  and  thus  compel  its  aban- 
donment by  an  exi>edition  up  the  Tennessee  and  Cumberland 
rivers.  Near  where  these  streams  flow  across  the  northern  boun- 
dary of  Tennessee,  the  rebels  had  erected  two  strong  fortifications 
known  as  Forts  Henry  and  Douelson.  After  mature  deliberation, 
Gen.  Halleck  decided  first  to  attack  the  former  of  these  strong- 
holds, and  then  moving  across  the  intervening  land,  attack  the 
latter.  For  this  purpose  Commodore  A.  H.  Foote,  as  gallant  an 
officer  as  ever  sailed  the  deep,  with  a  fleet  of  7  gunboats,  the  St. 
Louis,  Cincinnati,  Carondelet,  Essex,  T^'ler,  Lexington  and 
Mound  City,  and  G^n.  Grant,  with  a  co-operating  land  force  from 
Cairo  and  Paducah,  ^ere  sent  up  the  Tennessee.  On  the  5th  of 
February,  1862,  the  land  forces  disembarked  from  their  transports 
and  prepared  to  spend  the  night,  during  which  a  thunder  storm 
burst  on  the  encampment,  portraying  in  its  terrific  grandeur,  the 
fury  of  the  coming  battle.  Grant  ordered  Gen.  Mc'Clemand  com- 
manding the  first  division,  to  take  a  position  in  the  rear  of  the 
fort  for  the  two-fold  purpose  of  guarding  against  reinforcements, 
or  preventing  the  escape  of  the  garrison  as  the  exigendies  of  the 
engagement  might  require.  His  division  consisted  of  2  brigades 
commanded  respectively  by  Cols.  Oglesby  and  W.  H.  L.  Wallace; 
the  first  comprising  the  8th,  18th,  27th,  the  29th,  30th  and  dlst 
Illinois  infantry.  Dresser's  and  Schwartz's  batteries ;  the  2d,  the 
11th,  12th,  45th  and  48th  IlUuois  infantry,  Taylor's  and  McAlis- 
ters'  batteries  and  4th  cavalry, 
767 
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The  2d  division  uuder  Gen.  C.  F.  Smith,  was  thrown  across  the 
river  and  ordered  to  proceed  up  the  Kentucky  shore  and  occupy 
the  heights  adjacent  the  fort,  which  the  enemy  had  begun  to  for- 
tify. The  9th,  12th,  28th  and  41st  Illinois  constituted  a  part  of 
the  force. 

Owing  to  the  badness  of  the  roads,  none  of  the  land  forces 
arrived  soon  enough  to  share  in  its  capture.  About  10  o'clock 
Foote  steamed  up  toward  the  fort,  which  standing  in  a  bend  of 
the  river,  had  complete  command  of  the  channel  for  a  long  dis- 
tance below.  Being  a  bastioned  earth  work  and  mounting  17 
guns  of  the  largest  calibre,  it  was  deemed  capable  of  resisting  any 
assailing  force  however  formidable.  An  island  lay  in  the  stream 
about  a  mile  below,  under  cover  of  which  the  fleet  advanced 
without  becoming  exposed  to  the  fire  of  its  long  ranged  rifled 
guns.  The  wooden  vessels  remained  at  the  island  while  the  iron- 
clads emerging  from  behind  it,  and  proceeding  in  the  direction  of 
the  fort  were  met  by  the  ponderous  shot  of  the  fort.  The  boats 
immediately  returned  this  greeting,  and  their  screaming  missiles 
fell  with  such  rapidity  in  and  around  the  fort  as  to  cause  some 
4,000  infantry  to  flee  with  precipitation.  Coming  within  closer 
range  the  breastworks  were  plowed  up  and  dashed  in  the  face  of 
the  garrison,  gun  after  gun  was  dismounted,  and  within  an  hour 
from  the  commencement  of  the  engagement,  the  stronghold  was 
surrendered.  Sixty  prisoners  and  a  large  amount  of  military  stores 
fell  into  our  hands.  Unfortunately  the  infantry  which  fled  at  the 
commencement  of  the  engagement,  were  beyond  the  reach  of  pur- 
suit, before  Mc'Glernand  and  his  Illinois  men  could  arrive  and  in- 
tercept them.  The  principal  daipage  inflicted  on  the  fleet  was 
sustained  by  the  £s^'ex.  A  24-pound  shot  passing  in  at  a  port- 
hole, and  plunging  into  one  of  her  boilers,  caused  the  steam  to 
escape  and  completely  envelope  the  crew.  Some  in  their  terrible 
agony  throwing  themselves  out  of  port  holes  into  the  river  while 
others  struggling  in  yain  to  escape,  sank  gasping  for  breath, 
scalded  in  the  flery  vapor. 

This  important  victory  was  the  first  won  on  the  western  waters; 
the  telegram  announcing  the  event  was  read  in  both  houses  of 
congress,  and  a  vote  of  thanks  tendered  Commodore  Foote.  The 
fleet  under  Lieut.  Phelps  was  sent  up  the  river  to  capture  two 
rebel  boats  which  were  pursued  so  closely  that  their  crews  blew 
them  up  to  prevent  their  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  pursuers. 
The  expedition  sailed  up  the  river  as  far  as  Florence,  destroying 
the  bridge  of  the  M.  &  O.  railroad  connecting  Bowling  Gi-een, 
Memphis  and  Columbus,  and  compelling  the  rebels  to  burn  five 
of  their  valuable  steamers.  All  along  the  route  Phelps  met  with 
many  cheering  evidences  of  loyaltj^  among  the  people  of  Tennes- 
see and  Kentucky,  old  men  and  women  flocking  to  the  shore,  and 
shedding  tears  at  again  beholding  the  old  flag. 

Bonelson, — ^The  fall  of  Henry  opened  the  way  for  an  advance 
upon  Donelson.  This  formidable  rebel  stronghold  was  situated 
on  the  west  bank  of  the  Cumberland,  and  served  as  an  outpost 
for  the  defense  of  Nashville,  80  miles  higher  up  the  river.  The 
ground  upon  which  it  was  situated  is  about  100  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  river,  which  at  that  point  bends  toward  the  west,  and 
after  running  a  few  hundred  yards  turns  again  and  pursues  its 
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general  course  northward.  To  cornxDand  the  river  northward  and 
gaard  against  a  naval  attack,  two  batteiies  of  heavy  ordnance  had 
been  planted  at  the  foot  of  the  bluff  near  the  edge  of  the  water. 
The  fort  itself  was  an  irregular  work  enclosing  about  100  acres, 
and  except  on  the  river  side  surrounded  at  the  distance  of  a  mile 
with  rifle  pits.  On  the  west  side  a  formidable  abatis  ran  between 
the  fort  and  rifle-pits,  while  from  every  commanding  point  along 
the  whole  line,  howitzers  and  field-pieces,  pointed  their  grim  muz- 
zles directly  at  the  face  of  the  besieging  army.  These  almost 
impregnable  works  were  occupied  by  20,000  impetuous  fire  eaters 
from  the  southwest  under  command  of  Floyd,  Pillow,  Buckner, 
and  Johnson.  Additional  troops  being  necessary  to  eff'ect  its 
reduction,  Oen.  Grant  ordered  Ibrward  all  the  available  forces  in 
his  district,  while  troops  from  Cincinnati  and  the  right  wing  of 
G^n.  BuePs  division  from  Kentucky,  under  Gen.  Crittenden,  were 
hurried  forward  and  placed  at  his  disposal.  The  army  thus  aug- 
mented, consisted  of  3  divisions  under  McClemand,  Smith  and 
Wallace  and  numbered  some  25,000  men,  the  elite  of  western 
troops. 

On  the  morning  of  the  12th,  Gten.  Grant,  with  Smith's  and  Mc- 
Clemand's  divisions  started  for  Fort  Donelson  and  by  noon 
arrived  within  two  miles  of  the  enemy's  outposts.  After  driving 
in  the  rebel  pickets,  and  investing  the  works,  Col.  Haynie  of  W. 
H.  L.  Walace's  brigade,  McClemand's  division,  with  the  17th, 
48th  and  49th  Illinois,  was  sent  to  make  an  assault  on  the 
enemy's  middle  redoubt.  ^^  Forming  a  line  of  battle  they  moved 
in  fine  order  across  the  Intervening  ravines  and  mounted  with  the 
coolness  of  veterans  the  steep  height  on  which  the  redoubt  stood. 
The  enemy  screened  behind  their  embankments,  poured  into  the 
exposed  ranks  a  terrible  fire  of  musketry.  Still  the  brave  Illi- 
noisaus,  undaunted,  steadly  advanced.  But  at  this  critical  junc- 
ture it  was  found  that  the  line  was  not  long  enough  to  envelope 
the  works  and  the  45th  Illinois  was  ordered  to  their  suppoi-t. 
While  these  movements  were  being  carried  out  the  enemy  sent 
forward  heavy  reinforcements  of  men  and  field  artillery,  which 
soon  swept  the  advancing  line  with  murderous  effect.  But  onward 
pressed  the  undaunted  regiments  leaving  their  dead  and  wounded 
strewing  the  slope  till  they  came  to  the  foot  of  the  works,  where 
an  abatis  presented  a  tangled  wall  of  jagged  points,  through 
which  no  soldiers  under  heaven  could  force  their  way  in  the  face  of 
such  a  fire.  Braver  officers  never  led  men  to  death,  but  they  found 
they  had  been  sent  to  accomplish  impossible  work,  and  gave  the 
reluctant  command  to  fall  back.*" 

This  determined  assault  rendered  it  evident  that  the  task  before 
the  army  was  one  of  no  ordinary  magnitude,  and  it  was  deemed 
best  to  await  the  arrival  of  Wallace's  division  and  the  fleet  under 
Foote,  before  attempting  any  ftirther  demonstrations.  Mean- 
while the  pleasant  weather  which  had  previously  cheered  the  army 
suddenly  changed*  A  continous  storm  of  sleet  and  snow  pre- 
vailed during  the  night  of  the  13th  and  the  army,  destitute  of 
blankets  and  tents,  was  compelled  to  suffer  the  unmitigated  rigors 
of  winter.  On  the  14th  an  irregular  fire  of  sbari)-shooters  occa- 
sionally interluded  with  bursts  of  artillery,  was  kept  up  but  un- 
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attended  by  important  results.  The  same  daj  the  expected  re- 
iuforcements  came  np  and  the  commander  of  the  fleet  put  his 
boats  in  motion  for  an  assault  on  the  batteries  at  the  foot  of  the 
bluff,  the  wooden  vesseK^  in  the  rear  and  the  iron-clads  in  front. 
Coming  within  range,  the  contest  commenced  and  continued  to 
increase  as  the  distance  between  the  combatants  diminished.  The 
loud  explosions  of  the  guns  shook  the  adjacent  shores  and  rever- 
berating far  inland,  spread  dismay  among  the  rebellious  inhabi- 
tants. Still  farther  and  farther  they  advanced,  discharging  their 
heavy  ordnance  directly  into  the  batteries,  and  in  turn  exposed  to 
the  storm  of  shot  and  shell  rained  down  upon  the  river.  The  fire 
of  the  batteries  at  length  began  to  slack,  but  unfortunately  before 
they  were  entirely  silenced,  a  shot  destroyed  the  steering  appara- 
tus of  the  Louisville  and  another  disabled  the  St.  Louis,  and  both 
crafts  unmanageable,  rapidly  drifted  with  the  swift  current  from 
under  the  enemy's  guns. 

Grant  now  determined  to  strengthen  his  line  of  investment  so 
as  to  render  egress  impossible,  and  await  the  repair  and  farther 
co-operation  of  the  boats.  The  rebels,  however,  becoming  alarmed 
at  finding  themselves  almost  literally  walled  in  by  the  besieging 
forces,  resolved  to  open  an  exit  and  escape  to  the  country.  Accord- 
ingly early  in  the  morning  of  the  15Ui,  the  enemy,  some  7,500 
strong,  emerged  from  his  works  and  in  separate  columns,  hurled 
himself  against  McClemand's  division  on  the  right  of  the  federal 
line.  Oglesby's  brigade,  the  8th,  18th,  29th,  30th  and  31st  Illinois 
received  the  first  concussion.  Next  Wallace's,  the  11th,  20th,  43d 
and  48th ;  Morrison's,  the  17th  and  49th,  and  McArthurs',  the  9tli, 
12th,  29th  and  41st  were  struck  by  the  angry  foe^  and  the  entire 
division  for  four  hoiu:s  alone  contended  with  his  overwhelming 
numbers.  It  was  an  irregular  battle-field  of  hill^  ravine  and  forest ; 
and  concert  of  action  among  the  several  regiments  engaged  at 
difi'erent  points  of  attack  was  difiicult.  Stubbornly,  gallantly, 
enthusiastically,  however,  the  sons  of  Illinois  met  the  onslaught, 
the  advancing  and  receding  roar  of  musketry  and  cannon  through 
the  forest  marking  the  shifting  tide  of  battle.  At  length  from  the 
incessant  pounding  of  shot,  shell,  and  cannister,  the  extreme 
right  of  the  line  began  to  crumble  away  and  the  exultant  enemy 
concentrating  at  a  single  point,  and  hurling  himself  in  overwhelm- 
ing masses  against  the  division,  it  was  compelled  to  fall  back,  not 
however,  till  the  regiments  had  exhausted  Uieir  ammunition,  and 
some  of  them  had  lost  near  a  third  of  their  men. 

Never  fought  braver  men  than  ours  on  that  bloody  day,  some 
of  the  companies  remaining  rooted  to  their  position  till  the 
enemy's  forces  rolled  about  and  swallowed  them  up.  Some  of  the 
i*egiments  were  literally  cut  to  pieces,  while  the  losi^  of  ofiicersiras 
great  beyond  proportion.  Col.  Quinn  of  the  20th,  Major  Post  of 
the  8th,  Captain  Eigby  of  the  31st,  Lieut.-Col.  Smith  of  the  48th, 
Capt^  Craig,  and  Lieuts.  Skeats  and  Mansker  of  the  18th,  Capt 
Shaw  and  Lieuts.  Boyce  and  Yore  of  the  11th,  Adjutant  Kirk- 
patrick  of  the  13th,  Capt  Mendell  of  the  7th  and  Capt.  Brokaw 
of  the  49th,  were  among  the  many  who  laid  down  their  lives  on 
the  fatal  field  that  liberty,  right,  and  progress  might  live.  In  the 
retrograde  movement,  McAllister's  battery  having  exhausted  the 
150  rounds  of  ammunition  with  which  it  went  into  action,  was 
captured  while  waiting  a  &esh  supply. 
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In  the  early  part  of  the  assault  McGlemandy  fearful  he  might 
be  overborne  by  superior  numbers,  sent  to  Wallace,  whose  division 
occupied  the  center  of  the  line,  for  reinforcements.  The  latter 
sent  Graft's  brigade  to  his  assistance,  but  being  imperfectly 
guided,  it  was  carried  too  far  to  the  right  to  render  successful  aid. 
The  enemy  still  advancing,  he  next  interposed  Thayer's  brigade 
between  them  and  the  retiring  regiments,  which  had  expended 
their  ammunition.  The  foi*ce  was  immediately  placed  in  line  by 
pushing  forward  Wood's  Chicago  battery  to  the  road  along  which 
the  foe  was  moving,  posting  the  58th  Illinois  and  1st  Ne- 
braska on  the  right  of  the  battery,  and  58th  Ohio  and  a  portion 
of  the  32d  Illinois  on  the  left.  Behind  the  line  thus  formed  at 
right  angles  with  the  road,  the  76th  Ohio  and  46th  and  57th  Illi- 
nois were  stationed  as  reserves.  Hardly  were  these  arragementfi 
complete  before  the  rebels  emerged  from  the  woods  and  dashed 
up  in  front  of  the  brigade.  A  blinding  sheet  of  flame  burst  forth 
fi>[>m  cannon  and  musketry,  causing  the  exultant  foe  to  recoil  and 
fall  back  to  the  elevated  ground  previously  taken  from  McOlernand. 
Battered  and  bufieted  by  the  blows  which  had  been  previously 
dealt  him,  his  further  advance  was  stayed,  and  this  was  the  last 
offensive  movement  he  was  able  to  make. 

At  3  o'clock  Gen.  Grant  made  his  appearance  on  the  field,  having 
been  in  consultation  with  Commodore  Foote  in  referaice  to 
another  attack  by  the  fleet.  He  immediately  ordered  the  division 
of  Gen.  Smith,  containing  the  7th,  43d,  50th,  57th  and  38th  Illinois 
to  move  against  the  enemy  in  their  front,  and  a  renewed  attack 
on  the  right.  At  the  request  of  Gen.  McClemand,  whose  division 
had  borne  the  brant  of  the  battle.  Gen.  Wallace  took  the  advance. 
Placing  the  8th  Missouri  and  4th  Indiana  in  the  lead,  and  pushing 
the  17th  and  49th  Illinois  far  along  the  enemy's  flank,  he  gave  the 
command,  ^^forward."  Knowing  well  the  fearful  object  his  men  had 
to  accomplish,  he  gave  them  the  simple  instruction  to  ascend  the 
height  in  columns  of  regiments  and  then  act  as  circumstances  might 
suggest.  The  men  pleased  with  the  confidence  reposed  in  their 
judgment,  and  nerving  themselves  for  the  bloody  work,  moved 
forward  and  commenced  ascending  the  hill,  when  plunging  volley 
after  volley  tore  through  and  decimated  their  ranks.  Notfiing 
short  of  annihilation,  however,  could  stay  their  advance,  and  in 
the  face  of  the  murderous  fire  they  bounded  to  the  summit  and 
drove  the  rebels  behind  their  inner  works. 

While  this  imx>ortant  success  was  achieved  on  the  right,  Gen.S. 
F.  Smith,  with  the  2d  and  7th  Iowa  and  52d  Indiana,  performed 
an  equally  brilliant  exploit  on  the  left.  After  feigning  an  attack 
in  a  different  direction,  he  commenced  ascending  the  steep  hill  on 
which  was  posted  the  rebel  force  he  proposed  to  atta<)k.  The 
enemy  perceiving  his  design  at  once  opened  a  destructive  fire  upon 
the  advancing  regiments,  yet  without  discharging  asingle  gun  in 
reply,  they  swept  up  the  slippery  heights.  Mounting  higher  and 
higher  they  at  length  gained  the  summit  from  which  volcano-like 
hi^  been  hurled  the  storm  of  fiery  projectiles  encountered  in  the 
ascent.  A  determined  bayonet  charge  quickly  ended  the  contest, 
and  high  above  and  within  the  rebel  ramparts  their  colors  were 
flung  to  the  breeze,  while  a  prolonged  shout  announced  the  wel- 
come victory  to  their  comrades  on  other  parts  of  the  field.    The 
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position  was  iinmediately  fortified,  and  when  the  snn  went  down 
the  enemy  was  again  confined  within  his  works. 

Convinced  that  they  could  not  hold  the  works,  Floyd  and  Pil- 
low passed  the  command  over  to  Buckner,  and  during  the  night 
with  about  5,000  men  embaiked  on  board  steamboats  and  escajied 
up  the  river.  The  following  morning,  although  our  troops  had 
marched  from  Fort  Henry  with  only  such  food  as  they  could  carry 
in  their  haversacks,  and  for  three  nights  had  been  exposed  to  the 
rigors  of  winter,  yet  at  early  dawn  they  eagerly  awaited  orders  to 
renew  the  conflict.  The  besieged  anticipating  an  immediate 
attack,  and  satisfied  that  all  further  attempts  to  extricate  them- 
selves from  the  iron  grasp  with  which  they  were  bound  would  be 
futile,  ran  up  a  flag  as  evidence  of  submission.  Correspondence 
was  immediately  interchanged  respecting  terms  of  surrender.  Grant 
to  tbe  overtures  of  the  rebel  general  said :  ^<  No  terms  other  than 
unconditional  and  immediate  surrender  can  be  accepted.  1  propose 
to  move  immediately  upon  your  works J^  Buckner  thought  the  terms 
ungenerous,  but  was  compelled  to  submit,  and  Sunday  morning 
February  16th,  1862,  Donelson,  of  almost  fabulous  strength,  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  federal  conquei*ers.  The  spoils  obtained  con< 
sisted  of  46  cannon,  20,000  stand  of  arms,  3,000  horses  and  a  large 
amount  of  commissary  stores ;  wbile  as  the  result  of  the  victory 
Bowling  Green,  Kashville  and  Columbus  became  untenable.  The 
federal  loss  in  men  was  446  killed,  1,735  wounded ;  that  of  the 
enemy  231  killed,  1,007  wounded  and  15,000  captured. 

The  people  of  the  Korth  expressed  their  appreciation  of  this 
great  victory  by  public  meetings,  illuminations  and  other  similar 
demonstrations ;  Grant  congratulated  his  soldiers  upon  the  tri- 
umph gained  by  their  valor  ;  while  Davis  and  other  rebel  author- 
ities were  deeply  mortified  at  their  disgrace,  and  Floyd  and  Pil- 
low were  suspended  from  command. 

Besides  the  Illinois  infantry  already  enumerated,  Schwartz's, 
Dresser^s,  Taylor's,  Wood's,  McAlister's  and  Willard's  batteries, 
McClernand's  division  and  Stewart's,  0'Hamett's,Carmichael's,  Eel- 
logg's  and  Dickey's  cavalry  of  the  same  command  also  participated 
in  the  battle.  The  want  of  space  renders  it  impossible  to  mention 
tbe  many  instances  of  Illinois  valor  noticed  in  the  reports  of  tbe 
battle.  Says  Mr.  Stevenson,  author  of  Indiana's  Eoll  of  Honor: 
^^Upou  McClernand's  division  was  first  hurled  the  rebel  thunder. 
Under  .fire  from  several  batteries  an  immense  mass  of  infantry 
charged  upon  his  line.  Sudden  as  was  the  attack,  the  gallant 
sons  of  Illinois  were  ready  to  meet  it  Into  the  enemy's  teeth  tliey 
poured  a  steady,  deadly  fire.  Taylor's  battery  and  McAlister's 
guns  met  them  with  a  storm  of  grape  and  shell,  and  a  brigade 
charging  drove  four  times  their  number  back  into  their  embank- 
ments. The  struggle  was  baud  to  hand.  The  ba^'onet,  the  bowie- 
knife  and  the  but  end  of  the  musket  were  freely  used.  Scarce  a 
regiment,  company  or  battery  from  the  State  failed  to  distinguish 
itself,  and  if  there  was  failure  it  was  for  the  want  of  opportunity. 
A  New  England  poet  reading  the  telegrams  of  the  battle  as  they 
came  in,  and  admiring  the  audacity  of  Illinois'  daring,  wrote  the 
following  stanzas : 
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*^0h,  gales  that  dash  the  Atlantic's  swell 

Along  our  rocky  shores, 
Whose  thunder  diapason  swell 

JSTew  England's  glad  hurrahs. 

'^Bear  to  the  prairies  of  the  West 

The  echoes  of  our  Joy, 
The  praver  that  springs  in  every  breast, 

God  bless  thee,  Illinois. 

'*0h,  awful  hours  when  grape  and  shell 

Tore  through  the  unflinchine  line. 
Stand  firm,  remove  the  men  who  fell, 

Close  up  and  wait  the  sign. 

'^It  came  at  last,  now  lads  the  steel. 

The  rushing  hosts  deploy, 
Charge  boys,  the  broken  traitors  reel, 

Huzza  for  Illinois. 

'*In  vain  thy  ramparts,  Donelson, 

.The  living  torrent  bars, 
It  leaps  the  wall,  the  fort  is  won, 

Up  go  the  stripes  and  stars. 

''Thy  proudest  mother's  eyelids  fill. 

As  dares  her  gallant  bov. 
And  Plymouth  Rock  and  Banker  Hill 

Yearn  to  thee,  Illinois."* 

The  news  of  the  surrender  reached  Kashville*  as  the  people 
were  assembling  at  church.  A  dispatch  had  been  received  the 
previous  evening  from  Pillow  claiming  the  victor^',  and  now  they 
were  meeting  in  the  sanctuary  to  ofier  thanks  to  the  God  of  battles 
for  the  success  of  their  cause.  The  truth  fell  like  a  thunder- 
bolt Joy  and  exultation  gave  place  to  alarm,  and  the  whole 
po])n]ation  in  a  short  time  was  in  commotion.  Gov.  Harris,  it  is 
said,  rushed  wildly  through  streets  crying,  the  enemy  will  soon  be 
m  the  city,  and  the  terrified  inhabitants  seizing  every  available 
nieans  of  conveyance  fied  as  if  from  certain  destruction.  Says 
Pollard,  <*An  earthquake  could  not  have  shocked  the  city  more." 
The  congregations  of  the  churches  were  broken  up  in  confusion 
and  dismay.  Women  and  children  rushed  into  the  streets  wailing 
with  terror,  trunks  were  thrown  from  three-story  windows  in  the 
rush  of  the  fugitives,  and  thousands  hastened  to  leave  their  beau- 
tiful city  in  the  midst  of  the  most  distressing  scenes  of  terror  and 
confusion  and  plunder  by  the  mob. 

On  the  24th  of  February,  tJie  Union  forces  under  Buell  entered 
and  took  possession  of  the  city.  A  general  order  was  issued 
promising  protection  to  all  peaceably  disposed  citizens,  and  on  the 
refusal  of  the  municipal  authorities  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance 
they  were  ejected  from  office.  Andrew  Johnson  was  appointed 
military  governor  of  the  State,  and  while  he  was  entering  on 
the  vigorous  prosecution  of  his  duties  the  federal  army  was  slowly 
moving  southward  in  the  rear  of  the  fugitive  enemy. 

Ocoupatian  of  Columbus. — Columbus,  from  the  formidable  char- 
acter of  its  fortifications  called  the  Gibralter  of  the  West,  was 

*Atlantlo  Monthly! 
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selected  as  the  next  place  of  attack.  The  force  designated  to 
operate  against  it  was  the  fleet  under  Commodore  Foote,  and  a 
cooi)erating  force  of  infantry  under  Gen.  W.  T.  Sherman.  The 
latter  consisted  of  the  27th  and  55th  Illinois  and  74th  Ohio,  the 
former  of  6  gun  and  4  mortar  boats  in  charge  of  Gapt  Phelps,  of 
the  United  States  navy.  The  ponderous  mortars,  of  which  there 
was  only  one  on  each  boat,  weighed  17,000  pounds,  and  threw 
shells  of  more  than  200  pounds  a  distance  of  three  miles.  Such 
was  (he  deafening  effect  of  the  concussion  when  fired,  the  gun- 
ners were  compelled  to  take  refuge  behind  the  timber  work  which 
enclosed  them  to  escape  the  shock. 

With  everything  in  readiness  the  entire  force,  the  infantry  on 
transports,  slowly  and  cautiously  descended  the  Mississippi,  till 
on  the  4th  of  March  the  bluffs  of  Columbus  became  visible. 
Preparations  were  commenced  to  open  fire  when  a  strange  flag 
was  discovered  floating  above  the  works,  d^erent  from  the  rebel 
colors,  and  it  became  questionable  who  were  in  possession  of  the 
place,  our  own  forces  or  those  of  the  enemy.  To  solve  the  mystery 
Capt.  Phelps  and  50  Illinois  volunteers  made  a  dashing  recon- 
noisance  in  a  tug  directly  under  the  water  batteries,  but  failed  to 
elicit  a  single  hostile  shot.  It  was  now  evident  that  the  town  had 
been  evacuated.  A  rush  was  made  for  the  shore,  and  in  less  than 
five  minutes  the  flag  of  the  21st  Illinois  proudly  waved  over  the 
fort  which  the  chivalrous  southrons  regarded  as  impregnable. - 
Cheer  after  cheer  from  soldier  and  tar  rent  the  air  at  this  happy 
consummation  of  the  expedition.  The  strange  bunting  which  had 
been  discried,  proved  to  be  a  flag  improvised  from  pieces  of  calico 
by  soldiers  of  the  2d  Illinois  cavalry,  who  the  previous  day,  to  the 
number  of  400,  had  galloped  from  Paducah  and  taken  possession 
of  the  town.  Oen.  Polk  with  20,000  men  had  been  intrusted  with 
the  custody  of  this  almost  impregnable  fortress,  but  finding  him- 
self completely  turned  on  both  sides  of  the  Mississippi,  the  result 
of  Union  triumphs  in  Missouri,  and  the  conquests  of  Henry  and 
Donelson,  he  was  .compelled  to  evacuate  it  without  striking  a 
single  blow  in  its  defense.  Says  an  officer  in  the  expedition:  ^^I 
could  not  resist  landing  to  examine  the  ^orks,  which  are  of  im- 
mense strength,  consisting  of  tiers  upon  tiers  of  batteries  on  the 
river  front,  and  a  strong  parapet  and  ditch  strengthened  by  a 
thick  abatis  on  the  land  side.  The  fortifications  appear  to  have 
been  evacuated  hastily  considering  the  quantities  of  ordinance 
stores,  a  number  of  anchors,  the  remnant  of  the  chain  which  was 
once  stretched  across  the  river,  and  a  large  supply  of  torpeiloes 
remaining.  Desolation  was  visible  everywhere,  huts,  tents  and 
barricades  presenting  their  blackened  remains,  though  the  town 
was  spared." 

Capture  of  New  Madrid. — ^The  tide  of  victory  following  the  cur- 
rent of  the  Mississippi,  New  Madrid  and  Island  No.  10,  were  soon 
added  to  the  list  of  Union  triumphs.  On  the  22d  of  February, 
the  anniversary  of  Washington's  birth  day,  €ren.  Pope  was  ordered 
by  Oen.  Halleck  to  dislodge  a  large  rebel  force  stationed  at  New 
Madrid.  On  the  24th  of  March  his  force  arrived  at  Commerce, 
and  on  learning  that  Jeff  Thompson  with  a  rebel  force,  was  in  the 
neighborhood,  it  was  determined  to  give  him  battle.  Accordingly 
two  companies  of  the  7th  Illinois  cavah'y,  and  the  20th  Illiuoia 
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infantry  was  sent  in  porsnit  and  soon  encountered  the  foe,  having 
a  moanted  force  of  2,000  men  and  3  pieces  of  artillery.  A  dash 
ing  charge  was  immediately  ordered.  The  rebels  after  delivering 
a  scattering  volley,  hurriedly  fled,  with  our  men  in  pursuit.  As 
the  chase  was  continued  at  short  intervals,  squads  of  the  enemy 
broke  into  the  woods  and  fired  at  our  men  as  they  passed,  till  not 
more  than  one-fourth  of  the  original  number  remained  in  the  road. 
These  to  expedite  their  frantic  flight,  left  their  track  strewed  with 
coats,  hats,  blankets,  guns  and  other  baggage  ^  3  pieces  of  artillery 
were  run  down  and  captured,  and  thus  for  20  miles  the  precipi- 
tate flight  and  pursuit  was  kept  up  till  the  flying  foe  sought  shel- 
ter under  the  friendly  guns  of  New  Madrid. 

The  main  column  of  our  forces  arrived  on  the  3d  of  March, 
when  Pox)e,  not  knowing  the  exact  position  of  the  enemy,  sent 
forward  3  regiments  and  a  battery  of  artillery  to  make  a  recon- 
noisance.  On  coming  within  ranging  distance  they  were  met  by 
shells  from  gunboats  stationed  in  the  river,  when  they  fell  back 
and  encamped  beyond  their  reach.  The  rebel  entrenchments  might 
have  been  easily  carried,  but  it  would  have  been  impossible  to 
hold  them  in  consequence  of  the  destructive  fire  of  the  gun-boats. 
It  was  therefore  deemed  best  to  order  4  seige  guns  from  Cairo 
before  making  the  attempt.  In  the  meantime  a  force  under  Col. 
Plummer,  consisting  of  Uie  11th  Missouri  and  the  26th  and  47th 
Illinois,  was  sent  with  all  speed  to  occupy  Point  Pleasant,  12 
miles  below,  for  the  purpose  of  blockading  the  river  and  cutting 
ofif  reinforcements.  This  was  successfully  accomplished  though 
not  till  the  rebel  force  was  increased  to  9  gunboats  and  9,000  in- 
fantry and  several  batteries  of  artillery.  The  rebel  fleet  was  com- 
manded by  Commodore  Hollins,  and  the  land  forces  by  McCown, 
Stuart  and  Oant.  The  siege  guns  arrived  at  sunset  on  the  12th, 
and  the  10th  and  16th  Illinois,  Cols.  Morgan  and  Smith,  were  de- 
tached to  cover  the  position  chosen  for  the  battery,  and  assist  in 
its  erection.  Although  exxK>sed  to  constant  volleys  of  musketry, 
rifle  pits  were  excavated,  and  the  guns  mounted  ready  for  action, 
within  35  hours  after  they  had  l^n  shipped  from  Cairo.  At 
early  dawn,  on  the  13th,  the  battery  opened  with  telling  effect, 
and  in  a  few  hours  disabled  several  of  the  gun-boats  and  dis- 
mounted the  heavy  pieces  of  artillery  in  the  enemy's  main  works. 
While  this  furious  cannonade  was  maintained  throughout  the  day 
on  the  light,  Paine's  division,  containing  the  51st  and  64th  Illinois, 
supported  by  Palmer's,  forced  their  way  up  to  the  rebel  works  on 
the  right,  compelling  the  rebel  pickets  to  seek  shelter  within  their 
works.  At  nightfall,  during  a  blinding  thunder  storm,  the  hostile 
force  hurriedly  fled,  leaving  their  dead  unburied,  their  suppers 
untasted  on  the  tables,  their  candles  burning  in  uieir  tents  and 
other  evidences  of  a  disgraceful  panic. 

The  details  of  the  battle  show  that  the  Illinois  troops  who  par- 
ticipated in  it  fought  with  no  ordinary  bravery  and  success^  and 
added  additional  lustre  to  their  previous  record.  Oen.  Pope  in  his 
official  report  says: 

*'The  10th  and  16th  Illinois,  commanded  respectively  by  Cols.  Morgan 
and  R.  F.  Smith,  were  detailed  as  guards  to  the  proposed  trenches,  and 
to  aid  in  constructing  them.  Thev  marohed  from  camp  at  sunset  on  the 
12th,  and  drove  in  tne  pickets  and  guard  of  the  enemy,  as  they  were  or^ 
deredi  at  shoulder  arms,  and  without  returning  a  shot,  covered  the  front 
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of  the  entrenching  parties,  and. occupied  the  trenches  and  rifle  pits  dar- 
ing the  whole  day  and  night  of  the-i3th,  under  a  furious  and  incessant 
cannonading  from  160  pieces  of  heavy  artillery.  At  the  earnest  request 
of  their  colonels^  their  regimental  flags  were  kept  flying  over  our 
trenches  though  they  ofl'ered  a  conspicuous  marlc  to  the  enemy.  The 
coolness,  courage  and  cheerfulness  of  these  troops,  exposed  for  two 
nights  and  a  day  to  the  incessant  fire  of  the  enemy  at  short  ranffe.  and 
the  severe  storm  which  raged  the  whole  night,  are  above  all  pnuse." 

Capture  of  Island  No.  10. — Pope  now  planted  his  batteries  on 
the  banks  of  the  river  and  shut  up  the  rebel  fleet  between  liiiu- 
self  and  Island  No.  10,  the  next  place  of  attack.  The  island,  sit- 
uated just  above  New  Madrid  and  45  miles  below  Colambas,  was 
fortified  with  eleven  earth  works  and  70  heavy  cannon.  The  day 
after  the  capture  of  New  Madrid,  Foote,  with  the  fleet,  ma<)e  his 
appearance  above  it,  effected  a  reconnoissance  of  the  adjacent 
shores  and  placed  his  mortar  boats  in  position  for  attack.  On  the 
morning  of  the  16th  of  March,  1862,  the  bombardment  com- 
menced, but  the  rebel  batteries  were  targets  too  small  to  be  hurt 
by  shells  thrown  at  an  angle  of  45  degrees  a  distanceof  three  miles. 
The  slightest  breath  of  air  operating  on  a  projectile  thrown  so 
great  a  distance  was  sufficient  to  frustrate  the  nicest  mathemati- 
cal calculations,  and  hence  the  cannonading  continued  day  after 
day  without  beneficial  results.  The  gunboats  could  easily  have 
prevailed  against  the  hostile  works  but  for  the  danger  of  becom- 
ing disabled  and  drifting  helplessly  in  the  swift  current  directly 
under  the  enemy's  guns.  Pope  was  expected  to  co  operate  with 
the  fleet,  his  x)lan  being  to  gain  the  Kentucky  shore,  where  he 
could  operate  directly  agains  the  foe  and  cut  off'  his  retreat  in  case 
of  an  attempted  escape.  The  want  of  transports  being  the  only 
difficulty  attending  the  execution  of  this  plan,  the  following  expe- 
dient was  adopted  : 

Near  where  the  fleet  lay  there  was  a  slough  running  inland  which 
connected  with  a  stream  emptying  into  the  river  below  the  island, 
not  far  from  New  Madrid.  Pope  determined  to  open  this  for  the 
passage  of  transports  round  the  island^  having  previously  sent 
Ool.  Bissell  to  ascertain  the  practicability  of  the  undertaking. 
The  levee  was  cut,  and  the  surface  inland  being  lower  than  the 
bank  of  the  river,  when  the  opening  was  effiected  water  passed 
through  in  a  stream  of  sufficient  depth  to  float  ordinary  trans- 
ports. The  route  to  be  opened  was  12  miles  in  length,  one-half 
of  it  extending  through  a  growth  of  trees,  many  of  which  were 
two  feetin  diameter.  Toadmitthepassageof  boatsitwasnecessary 
to  saw  them  off' four  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  water  for  the  space 
of  50  feet  in  width.  The  machinery  employed  for  this  purpose  was 
placed  on  boats  and  operated  by  twenty  men  who,  in  some 
instances  consumed  several  hours  in  the  removal  of  one  tree.  The 
transports  slowly  advancing  as  the  channel  was  opened,  at 
length  again  entered  the  turbid  Mississippi,  the  crew  chanting 
"Ontlie  other  side  of  Jordan"  in  lieu  of  '*  Jordan  is  a  haid  i-oad  to 
travel,''  with  which  they  had  previously  beguiled  their  labors. 

During  the  accomplishment  of  this  splendid  aclnevement  of 
engineering  skill,  two  other  feats  were  perfonued equally  brilliant, 
but  of  a  different  character.  The  rebels  in  possession  of  Union 
City,  becoming  very  troublesome.  Col.  Bufortl,  of  the  12th  Illinois 
infantry,  with  his  own  regiment,  two  companies  of  the  2d  Illinois 
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cavalry  and  400  other  troopB  Tras  ordered  to  dislodge  them.  En- 
t^riDg  the  town  by  forced  marches  he  sarprised  aud  dispersed  a 
large  force  of  the  enemy  under  the  command  of  the  notorious  Henry 
Clay  King.  Panic-stricken  they  fled  in  every  direction,  leaving  their 
horses,  arms  and  a  considerable  amount  of  other  property  as  spoils 
for  the  victors.  On  the  following  day  Col.  Roberts,  of  the  42d  Illi- 
nois, with  twenty  of  his  most  daring  men,  having  provided  boats 
with  muffled  oars,  made  for  the  island  for  the  purpose  of  destroy- 
ing the  upper  battery.  As  the  night  advanced  the  surface  of  the 
river  became  ruffled  with  fitful  gusts  of  wind ;  presently  the  cor- 
rugated edge  of  a  cloud  rose  up  from  the  western  horizon,  and  the 
muttering  of  distant  thunder  presaged  an  approaching  storm. 
Favored  by  the  darkness  and  the  roar  of  the  coming  storm  they 
reached  the  shore  and  started  for  the  battery  about  ^H)  yards  dis- 
tant When  arriving  at  the  ditch  in  front  of  the  works  a  vivid 
flash  of  lightning  made  their  presence  known  to  the  sentinel,  who 
fired  his  gun  and  fled,  evidently  thinking  the  whole  Lincoln  army 
was  after  him.  The  flash  also  re\^aled  the  situation  of  the  guns, 
and  hardly  had  the  reverberating  thunder  died  away  in  the  dis- 
tance before  that  which  a  fortnight's  bombardment  had  failed  to 
accomplish  was  consummated.  Six  heavy  guns  were  spiked, 
among  which  was  a  sui)erb  9inch  pivot  gun,  called  Lady  Davis,  in 
honor  of  the  rebel  president's  wife.  The  romance  of  war  does 
not  furnish  a  deed  of  more  dashing  gallantry  than  the  perform- 
ance of  the«e  men,  who  all  returned  unharmed. 

Before  the  transports  could  be  made  available  in  moving  troops 
to  the  opposite  shore  of  the  river,  it  was  necessary  to  get  some  of 
the  gunboats  below  the  island  to  protect  them  in  case  of  an  attack. 
Accordingly  on  the  night  of  the  3d  of  April,  the  Carondelet  with 
her  vulnerable  parts  protected,  was  cut  loose  and  started  down 
the  river  for  the  purpose  of  running  the  rebel  batteries.  A  storm 
of  great  furj^  had  again  burst  on  the  river,  and  completely  shroud- 
ing the  boat  in  darkness,  it  rapidly  moved  forward  on  its  perilous 
mission.  As  it  approached  the  island  the  soot  in  the  chimney 
caught  fire  and  suddenly,  with  spectral  glare,  lighted  up  the  river. 
The  flue  caps  were  immediately  opened  and  fortunately  the  flames 
subsided  before  the  enemy  discovered  their  real  character  in  the 
blinding  darkness  of  the  storm.  A  second  time  while  the  crew  were 
congratulating  themselves  on  their  miraculous  escape,  the  flames 
burst  forth,  casting  a  brilliant  light  in  the  face  of  the  foe, 
rendering  further  concealment  impossible.  Suddenly  signal 
rockets  from  the  island  and  Kentucky  shore  streamed  up  in  the 
darkness;  drums  beat  to  quarters  and  cannon  and  musketry 
oi>ened  upon  the  boat  in  deafening:  roar.  The  storm  was  still 
unabated,  and  warring  elements  played  in  wild  response  to  hos- 
tile batteries.  Flashing  guns  alternating  with  gleams  of  light- 
ning, peals  of  thunder  answering  to  booming  cannon,  and 
di*enching  torrents  of  rain,  intermingled  with  falling  missiles, 
enveloped  the  crew  in  a  pageant  of  terrific  grandeur.  Calm, 
however,  as  if  about  to  enter  a  peaceful  harbor,  they  put  on  steam 
and  steered  directly  under  the  enemy's  guns.  Owing  to  the  dif- 
ficulty of  depressing  their  guns  so  as  to  cover  the  vessel,  she  ran 
the  fier^'  gauntlet  without  sustaining  the  slightest  injury.  The 
firing  of  a  signal  gun  announced  to  friends  above  and  below  the 
island,  the  successful  result,  and  as  the  boat  neared  the  wharf  at 
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Kew  Madrid  it  was  greeted  with  the  wildest  eathasiasm.  Soldiers 
almost  frantic  with  joy,  seiaed  the  sailors  and  carried  them  up  the 
banks  of  the  river  to  the  i^arest  hotel,  where  they  became  objects 
of , absorbing  interest  On  tiie  night  of  the  6th  the  Pittsburgh 
also  successfully  performed  the  same  feat,  completing  the  prepa- 
rations for  the  reduction  of  the  island. 

Paiue's  division,  in  which  were  the  22d  and  51st  Illinois  was  now 
embarked  and  crossed  over  the  wild  floods  of  theMississippi,  pre- 
senting in  its  passage,  one  of  the  most  magnificent  spectacles  ever 
witnessed.  Stanly  and  Hamilton's  divisions  followed,  and  by  12 
o'clock  the  ensuing  night,  April  7th,  all  the  force  required,  was 
safe  on  the  Kentucky  shore.  As  soon  as  the  rebels  discovered 
that  a  lodgment  had  been  effected  they  evacuated  the  island  as 
untenable  and  concentrated  at  Tiptonville,  situated  at  the 
lower  extremity  of  the  12  miles  of  batteries  which  stretched  along 
the  Kentucky  side  of  the  river.  The  three  divisions,  Paiue's 
command  in  advance,  immediately  started  in  pursuit.  The  enemy 
7,000  strong,  under  McGown,  was  encountered  and  driven  back 
into  the  swamps,  where  he  was  forced  to  unconditionally  surren- 
der. Says  Pope :  <'Oen.  Paine  fortunate  in  having  the  advance, 
exhibited  unusual  vigor  and  courage,  and  had  the  satisfaction  to 
receive  the  surrender  of  the  enemy.  Thre'C  generals,  5,000  pris- 
oners, 17  steamboats,  74  heavy  pieces  of  artillery,  10,000  lbs.  of 
powder  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  victors." 

Besides  the  Illinois  regiments  mentioned,  the  7th  (cavalry)  and 
the  60th  also  participated  in  the  battle  and  demeaned  them- 
selves with  the  alacrity,  courage  and  prudence  which  should  ever 
characterize  the  citizen  soldiery  of  the  republic.  Their  acknowl- 
edged efficiency  furnishes  ample  proof  that  the  soldier  is  not  a 
machine  moved  and  controlled  independently  of  lus  volition,  but 
that  intelligence  and  moral  worth  are  as  essential  to  his  success 
as  they  are  in  other  pursuits  of  life,  however  exalted. 

Maj.  Gen.  John  Pope,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  two  pre- 
ceding brilliant  victories,  was  born  at  Kaskaskia,  Illinois,  March 
12th,  1823.  His  father,  Nathaniel  Pope,  was  a  prominent  actor 
in  the  early  history  of  Illinois.  His  son  John  graduated  at  West 
Point  in  1842,  fought  his  way  through  the  Mexican  war,  and  for 
his  meritorious  conduct  was  made  captain  by  brevet,  his  commis- 
sion dating  from  Feb.  23d,  1846.  In  1849  he  commanded  an 
expedition  sent  out  from  Minnesota  to  test  the  practicability 
of  obtaining  water  by  artesian  borings  in  the  gre.at  plain  which 
stretches  with  such  terrible  aridity  between  Texas  and  New 
Mexico.  The  enterprise  proved  a  failure.  The  interval  from  1854 
to  1859  he  spent  in  exploring'  the  Bocky  Mountains  and  was  pro- 
moted to  a  captaincy  in  the  corps  of  topographical  engineers. 
When  the  rebellion  commenced  he  was  made  brigadier-general  of 
volunteers  and  assigned  to  command  the  district  of  North  Mis- 
souri, where  after  dispersing  the  predatory  rebel  bands,  he  made 
his  way  to  New  Madrid  and  Island  No.  10. 
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Chapter  LVIII 

1862— ILLDTOIS      IN     NORTHERN     MISSISSIPPI     AND 

ALABAMA. 

Battle    of  Pittsburg    Landing — MitcheWs    Campaign — Siege    of 

Corinth 


While  these  events  were  transpiring  on  the  Mississippi  a  battle  of 
mnch  grander  proportions  was  ragiiigon  the  banks  of  the  Tennessee. 
The  rebel  line  of  defense,  extending  from  Columbus  eastward 
through  Forts  Henry  and  Donelson  to  the  Alleghanies,  having  been 
broken  by  federal  forces  the  enemy  fell  back  and  established  a  new 
one  farther  southward  on  the  Memphis  and  Charleston  railroad. 
This  great  thoroughfare  runs  eastward  from  Memphis  through 
Corinth,  Florence,  Huntsville,  Chattanooga  and  other  important 
places,  hence  the  rebels  regarded  its  defense  essential  to  the  pre- 
servation of  Northern  Mississippi,  Alabama  and  Georgia.  The 
Union  forces,  after  having  secured  possession  of  the  Tennessee^  kept 
it  open  by  means  of  gunboats  as  far  as  Eastport^  Mississippi,  and 
made  it  the  base  of  operations.  The  rebel  autnorities  aware  of 
the  tremendous  issues  at  stake,  commenced  concentrating  all  their 
available  forces  at  Corinth,  situated  at  the  intersection  of  the 
Memphis  and  Charleston  and  the  Ohio  and  Mobile  railroads. 
Johnson  after  his  escape  from  Donelson,  led  his  forces  through 
Nashville  to  this  strategic  point,  and  hither  also  came  Price  &om 
Western  Arkansas,  Bragg  from  Pensacola,  and  Polk  from 
Columbus. 

For  the  purpose  of  tapping  this  great  central  line  of  transpor- 
tation reaching  from  the  Mississippi  to  the  sea,  on  which  the 
rebels  were  rallying,  Halleck  ordered  forward  the  different  divis- 
ions of  the  Union  army.  About  the  middle  of  March  Grant,  with, 
the  conquerors  of  Donelson,  moved  forward  to  Savannah,  when 
the  division  of  Lew.  Wallace  was  thrown  across  the  river  at 
Crumps  landing,  about  2  miles  above,  and  those  of  Prentiss^ 
Smith  and  McClernand  at  Pittsburg  landing,  5  miles  higher  up 
the  stream.  Buel,  who  with  a  separate  army  from  the  department 
of  the  Ohio,  had  taketi  possession  of  Nashville,  and  on  learning  in 
the  meantime  the  destination  of  Johnson  also  started  to  co-operate 
with  the  forces  on  the  Tennessee. 

Pittsburgh  Landing,  where  most  of  Grant^s  army  was  now 
posted,  was  the  point  of  debarkation  for  Corinth,  Purdy  and  some 
other  towns  on  the  west  side  of  the  river.  The  bank  here  rises 
to  a  height  of  80  feet  and  is  cloven  by  ravines,  through  one  of 
which  the  Corinth  road  ascends  to  the  general  level  of  the  coun* 
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try  where  it  sends  oflF  branches  to  neighboring  towns.  From  the 
river  an  irregular  plateau  sweeps  inland,  bounded  on  the  north 
and  west  by  Snake  Creek,  on  the  south  by  Lick  creek,  both  small 
streams,  emptying  into  the  Tennessee  5  miles  apart,  one  below  and 
the  other  above  the  lauding.  Variegated  with  ravines  and  ridges, 
partly  wooded  and  partly  cultivated,  it  lay  like  a  picture  in  a 
frame,  green  with  the  opening  verdure  of  April.  Three  miles 
from  the  landing,  on  the  Corinth  road,  near  the  centre  of  the  field, 
was  a  small  church  styled  Shiloh,  ftom  which  the  subsequent 
battle  received  its  name.  On  the  4th  of  March  Grant  had  been 
superseded  by  G.  F.  Smith,  one  of  his  commanders,  who  shortly 
afterwards  was  attacked  by  a  fatal  disease,  when  his  division  was 
transferred  to  W.  H.  L.  Wallace  and  Grant  was  re-instated. 

Sunday  morning,  April  6th,  the  several  divisions  of  his  army 
were  situated  as  follows :  Commencing  on  the  right  near  the  river 
below,  and  sweeping  round  in  the  form  of  an  irregular  semi-circle 
to  the  river  above  were  the  divisions  of  W.  H.  L.  Wallace, 
McClemand,  Sherman,  Prentiss  and  Hurlbut,  while  that  of  Lew. 
Wallace  was  still  at  Crump's  Landing.  The  confederate  army 
consisted  of  3  corps  and  the  following  principal  officers: 
A.  Sidney  Johnson,  first  in  command,  P.  T.  G.  Bean- 
regard  second,  and  Polk,  Bragg  and  Hardee,  corps  com- 
manders. It  was  well  known  in  the  rebel  camp  that  Buell  was 
rapidly  advancing  from  Kashville  to  reinforce  Grant,  and  it  was 
determined  to  attack  and  defeat  the  latter  before  he  was  strength- 
ened. By  the  aid  of  spies  Johnson  was  apprised  of  the  daily 
progress  made  by  Buell,  and  when  on  the  3d  of  April  his  junction 
with  Grant  became  imminent,  he  started  with  all  his  available 
forces  for  Pittsburg  Landing.  Owing  to  bad  roads  the  whole  day 
was  consumed  m  reaching  the  Union  outposts,  and  after  some 
slight  skirmishing  the  array  encamped  with  the  expectation  of 
making  an  attack  on  the  morrow.  Fortunately  a  severe  storm 
fell  the  next  day  and  the  contemplated  attack  was  postponed  till 
the  Sabbath  morning  following.  Buell  in  the  meantime  pushed 
forward  with  all  possible  dispatch  over  the  mudd3'  roads  and 

?eiined  a  day,  which,  as  the  sequel  shows,  was  of  vital  importance, 
he  rebels,  although  unable  to  make  an  attaok  moved  up  to 
to  within  a  mile  of  the  Union  pickets,  and  though  some  skirmish- 
ing had  occurred,  their  presence  in  force  was  unsuspected. 

As  previously  arranged,  with  the  early  gray  of  the  Sabbath's 
dawn,  the  confederate  army  started  across  the  narrow  belts  of 
woods  which  separated  them  from  the  unsuspecting  federals.  On 
emerging  from  the  timber  such  was  the  impetuosity  of  their  onset 
they  swooped  down  in  compaot  masses  on  our  advanced  out- 
posts before  the  small  force  which  had  been  sent  out  to  reconnoi- 
tre could  return  and  apprise  them  of  their  danger.  So  sudden 
and  complete  was  the  surprise  of  the  federals  that  some  of  them 
were  overtaken  preparing  for  breakfast,  some  sitting  listlessly  in 
their  tents,  while  others  still  wrapt  in  unconscious  slum- 
bers, were  bayoneted  before  they  had  time  to  rise  from  their  beds. 
!^entiss  and  Sherman  who  were  considerably  in  advance,  thus 
rudely  awakened  by  the  thunders  of  battle,  immediately  dis- 
patched messengers  to  the  other  divisions  to  apprise  them  of  the 
enemy's  approach  and  request  their  co-operation.  The  latter  by 
his  stirring  appeals  and  the  reckless  exposure  of  his  person  in  the 
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midst  of  the  greatest  dang^s,  succeeded  in  restoriDg  confidence^ 
and  his  divisions,  in  which  were  the  40th  and  55th  Illinois,  hali 
dressed,  fell  into  line.  The  sudden  charge  of  the  foe  and 
the  want  of  preparation  to  receive  him,  caused  one  of  his 
brigades  to  fall  back  in  confusion  and  McClemand  came  up  with 
the  11th,  30th  and  43d  Illinois  to  fill  the  gap.  Convinced  from 
the  roar  of  cannon  that  the  engagement  was  becoming  general,  he 
apprised  Hurlburtof  Prentiss'  danger  and  requested  his  assistance. 
The  contest  along  Sherman's  line  became  desperate  and  bloody, 
the  rebels  dashing  up  to  the  very  muzzles  of  Waterhouse^s  guns, 
and  in  a  hand  to  hand  fight,  contending  for  their  x>osses8ion. 
Although  further  re-inforc^  by  the  14th,  15th  and  46th  Illinois 
from  Hurlburt's  division .  and  Schwartz's,  Dresser's,  Taylor's  and 
McAlister's  batteries  from  McGlemand's,  his  battered  and  bleed- 
ing forces  were  driven  from  their  position  and  their  camp  des- 
poiled by  the  the  shouting  enemy.  By  his  protracted  stand  and 
frightful  sacrifice  of  men  the  enemy  was,  however,  partiall3'  checked 
and  the  army  escaped  the  calamity  of  being  driven  into  the  Ten- 
nessee. 

In  the  meantime  the  division  of  Prentiss,  containing  the  61st 
Illinois,  had  becx)me  invMved  and  almost  annihilated.  At  the  first 
intimation  of  danger,  he  hastily  formed  his  line,  but  unfor- 
tunately it  was  in  an  open  field.  The  enemy  soon  came  stream- 
ing through  the  woods,  and  taking  advantage  of  the  shelter  they 
afforded,  poured  volley  after  volley  into  the  ranks  of  the  exposnl 
troops  and  covered  the  field  with  their  slain.  While  Prentiss 
stubbornly  refused  to  retire  before  this  wasting  slaughter.  Har- 
dee massing  his  impetuous  brigiules,  forced  them  through  the 
gap  between  him  and  Sherman,  and  flanked  him  on  the  right, 
while  Jackson  with  his  Mississippi  fire-eaters,  sweeping  round 
in  an  opposite  direction,  turned  his  left.  Hurlburt  hastened  to 
his  assistance  but  came  too  late.  Batteries  were  immediately 
opened  on  both  sides  of  the  division,  and  ploughing  a  passage 
through  it  Prentiss  and  3,000  men  were  surrounded  and  taken 
prisoners.  As  the  captured  troops  were  borne  to  the  rear  of  the 
victorious  foe,  the  remnant  of  the  division,  in  a  confused  mass, 
was  driven  in  the  opposite  direction. 

We  have  seen  that  when  the  conflictcommenced  the  convexity  of 
the  Union  line  was  turned  from  the  river,  now^  by  the  beating  back 
of  the  center,  it  formed  an  arc  in  the  direction  of  the  stream. 
Prentiss  and  McGlernand,  constituting  the  two  wings,  still 
retained  their  positions,  and  Hurlbut  moving  to  the  center  had 
been  forced  baek.  The  conflict  had  been  fierce,  terrific,  deter- 
mined and  bloody ;  great  forest  trees  were  riven  into  fragments 
by  the  incessant'crash  of  artillery,  and  the  fatal  field  lay  ghastly 
with  huge  piles  of  victims.  Grant,  as  at  Donelson,  was  absent, 
and  each  command  was  compelled  to  a6t  upon  its  own  responsi- 
bility. 

The  division  of  McClemand,  containing  the  8th,  11th,  17th, 
18th,  20th,  29th,  31st,  42<i,  43d,  45th,  48th  and  49th  Illinois,  which 
had  supported  Sherman  in  the  first  onset  of  the  battle,  when  the 
latter  fell  back,  became  exposed  to  a  dangerous  flank  movement  on 
the  right.  Dresser  was  ordered  forward  with  his  rifled  guns  to 
the  vulnerable  point,  and  for  a  time  checked  the  inflowing  tide  of 
assailants.    Schwartz  and  McAllister,  in  other  parts  of  the  line. 
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rendered  efficient  aid,  and  rebel  charge  after  charge  was  repulsed, 
but  only  to  make  room  for  fresh  regiments  to  pour  in  and  repeat 
them  with  redoubled  furj'.  When  at  length  it  became  necessary 
to  retire  before  the  overwhelming  pressure,  there  were  not  artillery 
horses  remaining  alive  sufficient  to  remove  the  batteries,  and  por- 
tions fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  By  11  o'clock  the  division 
was  driven  back  to  a  line  with  Hurlbut. 

The  division  of  the  latter,  comprising  the  14th,  15th,  28th,  32d, 
41st  and  46th  Illinois,  as  the  others  were  falling  back,  took  a 
position  in  the  edge  of  a  wood  fronting  an  open  field  over  which 
the  enemy  must  pass  to  attack  him.  Thither  also  Sherman,  with 
a  faint  hope  of  saving  the  army  from  annihilation,  led  the  bat- 
tered fragments  of  his  command.  The  rebel  officers,  determined 
not  to  be  checked  in  their  advance  toward  the  river,  into  which 
they  proposed  to  hurl  the  defenders  of  the  Union,  threw  forward 
their  victorious  legions  with  almost  resistless  momentum.  Three 
times  they  emerged  from  the  timber  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
open  space,  and  three  times  were  they  swept  back  by  the  hurri- 
cane of  fire  which  met  them,  leaving  their  gory  track  covered 
with  the  dead  and  dying.  Gallantly  leading  his  columns  in  these 
tremendous  charges,  Johnson  was  pierced  with  a  ball,  and  stretch- 
ing out  his  arms  fell  on  one  of  his  aids  and  expired.  Unde- 
terred by  loss  of  men  or  leader,  fresh  regiments  dashed  into  the 
deadly  vortex  with  renewed  vigor,  and  finally  exhausted  and 
overwhelmed  by  numbers,  the  federals  were  compelled  to  retire 
and  join  their  discomfited  companions  in  the  rear. 

After  Prentiss  had  been  driven  from  his  position,  the  onset  of 
the  enemy  fell  with  tremendous  force  on  the  7th,  9th,  12th,  50th, 
52d,  57th  and  58th  Illinois,  a  part  ef  the  division  of  W.  H.  L.  Wal- 
lace, which  had  been  moved  to  an  advanced  position  in  the  Union 
line.  Serving  his  batteries  planted  on  commanding  ridges  with 
great  skill,  and  his  infantry  fighting  with  the  determination  of 
battle-scarred  veterans,  four  times  he  repulsed  the  enemy  with 
terrific  slaughter.  The  other  divisions  had,  however,  given  way, 
and  his  also,  under  the  concentrated  fire  of  Polk's  and  Har- 
dee's united  columns,  was  compelled  to  yield,  its  brave 
commander  falling  mortally  wounded  in  his  attempts  to  resist  the 
overwhelming  flood. 

It  was  now  5  o'clock.  All  day  the  battle  had  raged,  but  the 
field  cleft  by  ravines  and  obstructed  by  timber,  had  rendered  the 
contest  irregular  and  indecisive.  When  it  commenced  Grant  was 
at  Savannah,  and  until  his  arrival  on  the  field  each  division  com- 
mander managed  his  own  force  to  suit  the  exigencies  of  the  en- 
gagement. There  was  little  unity  of  action.  Hearing  the  heavy 
and  continuous  booming  of  artillery,  he  hurried  to  Uie  scene  of 
conflict  and  arrived  about  9  o'clock,  but  skillful  generalship  could 
not  then  avert  the  evil  caused  by  surprise,  nor  screen  him  from 
the  angry  criticism  which  he  encountered.  In  the  desultory  con- 
flict the  principal  resistance  was  afforded  by  McOlernand,  W.  H. 
L.  Wallace  and  Hurlbut,  the  divisions  of  Sherman  and  Prentiss 
having  become  too  much  demoralized  by  the  morning's  surprise 
to  render  the  aid  which  otherwise  would  have  been  furnished. 
Lew.  Wallace,  at  Crump's  Landing,  had  been  ordered  to  form  on 
the  Union  right,  but  unfortunately  was  misled  by  a  change  in 
the  position  of  me  army.    What  in  the  morning  had  been  the 
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federal  right  was  now  the  enemy's  rear.  Though  apparently  he 
might  have  hurled  his  fresh  troops  against  the  jaded  enemy, 
doubled  up  his  left  and  thus  have  given  a  more  favorable  issue  to 
the  contest,  he  retraced  his  steps,  and  moving  along  the  river 
did  not  arrive  till  nightfall,  when  the  battle  was  over.*  Had  the 
enemy  known  the  vi^uerable  condition  of  our  right  and  made  his 
principal  attack  in  that  direction  instead  of  the  left,  his  success 
would  doubtless  have  been  more  complete. 

The  tide  of  battle  which  had  hitherto  drifted  adversely,  was 
now  to  change.^  The  exultant  threat  of  treason,  that  it  would 
overwhelm  the  defenders  of  the  Republic  in  the  dark  waters  of 
the  Tennessee,  was  never  to  be  executed ;  but,  beaten  and  hum- 
bled, its  minions  were  to  be  driven  &om  the  field.  The  army 
in  the  morning  was  extended  out  in  a  semicircle  of  5  miles; 
now  it  was  in  a  compact  body  around  the  landing,  and  though 
bleeding  and  reduced  in  numbers,  it  still  presented  a  bold  front 
There  was  a  lull  in  the  conflict,  caused,  perhaps,  by  preparations 
of  the  enemy  for  the  final  charge  which  was  to  execute  his  threat. 
This  pause  was  also  improved  by  our  jaded  and  imperilled  men. 
Fortunately  there  had  been  deposited  on  the  bluff  a  number  of 
siege  guns  and  other  heavy  ordnance  designed  for  future  opera- 
tions against  Corinth.  These  with  the  fragments  of  field  artillery 
which  had  escaped  capture  Col.  Webster  chief  of  Grant's  staff 
hurriedly  placed  in  position.  This  defense  was  rendered  more 
effective  by  a  deep  ravine  which,  on  the  left  separated  the  Union 
from  the  Confederate  army,  tbe  latter  now  concentrated  in  that 
direction.  Hardly  had  our  guns  been  mounted  when  a  shower 
of  projectiles,  some  of  which  exploded  on  the  opposite  bank  of 
the  river,  announced  his  coming,  and  presently  every  avenue 
of  approach  was  crowded  by  his  dark  masses  of  infantry. 
Streaming  across  the  ravine  they  scaled  the  opposite  gun-crowned 
slopes.  But  as  soon  as  they  had  gaiued,  the  summit  they  were 
met  by  a  blinding  fire  and  swept  back  bleeding  into  the  gorge. 
Flushed,  however,  with  previous  success,  tbey  were  easily  rallied, 
and  while  they  were  advancing  and  recoiling  in  a  series  of  final 
charges,  the  gun-boats  Lexington  and  T^'ler  opened  upon  them 
with  their  heavy  guns.  All  day  they  had  been  anxious  spectators 
of  the  combat,  moving  restlessly  up  and  down  the  river  in  vain 
seeking  an  opportunity  to  cooperate.  Now,  however,  the  foe  was 
in  range  and  they  sent  their  ponderous  shells  screaming  dismally 
and  deathly  into  his  ranks,  opening  huge  gaps  and  exerting  a 
moral  effect  upon  the  hostile  army  more  fatal  than  the  physical 
results  of  their  death  dealing  explosions.  The  rebel  officers  tried  in 

*  Wallaoe*8  arrival  was  awaltiMl  with  all  the  anxiety  which  an  Imperiled  condition  of 
the  army  could  Inspire.  The  siupenae  increaBlDgr*  about  8  o'clock  a  stafT  ofHcor  rode 
up  to  the  2d  battalion  of  the  4th  lUlnolB  cavalry  and  asked  for  volunteers  to  go  on  the 
perilous  mission  of  meeting  and  urging  upon  him  the  importance  of  hurrying  for- 
ward his  division.  Lieut.  Frank  Flsk  aud  Sergeant  Menry  Sturges  immediately  rode 
to  the  front  and  called  for  others  to  join  them.  A  party  of  seven  was  soon  formed, 
and  dashing  by  tbe  enemy's  left  in  easy  range  of  his  musketry,  and  bounding  over 
Owl  Creek  they  found  Wallace  near  its  intersection  of  the  Corinth  road,  made  knowu 
their  errand,  and  advised  a  direct  attack  upon  the  enemy.  He  replied  that  his  artil- 
lery had  not  yet  come  up  and  the  movement  would  leave  it  exposed  and  liable  to  cap- 
ture. They  also  pointed  out  the  elevated  ground  occupied  by  the  rebels,  and  the  im- 
possibility of  his  using  his  artillery,  and  insisted  that  it  was  better  to  abandon  his 
own  guns  than  lose  the  advantage  of  an  nssault  on  the  exposed  rebel  flank.  These 
argumentiiwero,  however,  rejected,  and  the  heroic  little  band  safely  returned  and 
reported  the  result.  They  were  then  instructed  to  ride  among  the  soldiers  and  pro- 
claim  that  Wallace  was  at  hand  with  10,000  fresh  troops.  The  effect  was  electric,  the 
loud  aosweriog  shout  of  our  almost  overpowered  men  rising  above  the  din  of  battle. 
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vain  to  get  their  men  to  face  the  new  engines  of  destruction,  bat 
were  compelled  to  fall  back  beyond  their  range.  Shortly  after  the 
gnn-boats  came  into  action  the  glittering  arms  of  BuePs  advanced 
division  were  seen  across  the  river.  It  had  arrived  at  Savannah 
30  hours  before,  and  Nelson,  the  commander,  detecting  in  the 
deep  and  continuous  roar  of  artillery  the  existence  of  battle,  pushed 
forward  to  render  assistance.  A  brigade  immediately  crosning 
the  stream  and  rushing  directly  to  the  front,  greatly  revived  the 
spirits  of  the  exhausted  army. 

The  sun  now  as  if  to  end  the  slaughter,  withdrew  his  light  from 
the  gory  field — a  field  literally  covered  over  with  piles  of  victims, 
some  torn  into  fragments,  others  exhibiting  but  little  evidence  of 
the  means  by  which  tbey  had  lost  their  lives;  some  still  writhing 
in  the  agonies  of  death,  and  others  less  injured  crying  for  help. 
Interspersed  among  them  were  the  fragments  of  guns  and  their 
carriages,  splintered  trunks  and  branches  of  forest  trees,  all  indi- 
cating the  fury  of  the  battle  storm  which  had  wrought  their  de- 
struction.  Night  came  on  but  the  period  of  repose  which  it 
brought  afibrded  little  rest  to  either  belligerent.  As  soon  as  the 
position  of  the  enemy  was  ascertained,  the  two  guu-boata  again 
commenced  throwing  among  them  immense  shells  which,  explod- 
ing far  inland,  gave  back  reports  resembling  those  of  replying 
guns.  This  heavy  cannonade,  with  slight  intermission,  was  con- 
tinued the  whole  night,  and  the  exhausted  enemy  aroused  from 
his  imperfect  slumb^,  was  forced  back  farther  and  farther  from 
the  river. 

The  landing  also  became  the  scene  of  important  operations. 
Crittenden's  division  of  Buel's  army  having  reached  Savanah,  was 
brought  up  on  steamers  and  placed  in  position.  The  next  news  re- 
ceived was  that  McCook's  division  had  also  arrived  at  Savanah, 
but  owing  to  the  lateness  of  the  hour,  it  was  not  brought  up  till 
the  next  morning.  The  heavy  explosions  of  artillery  reverberat- 
ing far  up  and  down  the  Tennessee  had  apprised  the  commanders 
of  these  gallant  divisions  of  what  was  going  on,  and  regardless  of 
almost  impassable  roads  they  pushed  forwaKl  to  participate  in  the 
battle.  With  this  augmentation  of  its  forces  the  Union  army  was 
able  to  act  on  the  offensive  and  accordingly  the  several  divisions 
were  assigned  places  for  an  attack  the  next  morning.  Commenc- 
ing on  the  right  and  extending  to  the  left  were  the  commands  of 
Nelson,  Crittenden,  Hurlbut,  McClemand,  Sherman,  and  Lew 
Wallace,  the  latter  including  the  divisions  of  Prentiss  and  W.  H.  L. 
Wallace.'  Each  took  the  place  assigned  it,  and  as  is  usually  the 
case  after  a  heavy  cannonsMle  a  storm  arose  and  the  remainder  of 
the  night  was  spent  in  a  drenching  rain.  When  morning  dawncNl 
the  Confederates  beheld  with  surprise  Bueli's  handsomely  deployed 
columns  and  doubtless  with  increased  anxiety  thought  of  the  work 
still  before  them.  Their  consternation  was  farther  increased  when 
the  strains  of  martial  music  announced  the  arrival  of  McCook's 
division  which  at  once  advanced  and  took  a  position  between 
Crittenden  and  Hurlbut. 

Nelson's  and  Crittenden's  divisions,  eager  to  measure  their 
'  strength  with  the  foe,  first  commenced  the  attack.    For  a  time 
the  contest  was  an  artillery  duel  of  grand  porportions  and  pro- 
portionately bloody.    Notwithstanding  the  severe  fire,  one  of  Nel- 
son's brigades  charged  across  the  open  space  between  Ijie  two  lines 
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and  captured  one  of  the  hostile  batteries.  Before  the  prize,  how- 
ever,  could  be  removed,  its  captors  were  driven  back  with  a  loss 
of  one-third  their  number.  This  reverse  only  partially  checked 
the  forward  movement  of  the  division  over  the  ground  which  their 
less  fortunate  comrades  had  lost  the  day  before.  Crittenden 
next  became  involved;  one  of  his  brigades  made  a  desperate  at- 
tack on  a  battery  of  the  enemy,  and  this  time  after  capturing  re- 
tained it  Exasperated  by  the  loss  of  his  guns  he  charged  with 
redoubled  fury  to  recover  them,  stubbornly  refusing  to  yield  till  the 
ground  was  strewn  with  the  victims  of  the  bloody  struggle.  The 
tide  of  battle  sweeping  faither  on  the  right  at  length  fell  upon 
McCookf  whose  men  fought  with  the  heroism  of  veterans,  driving 
the  enemy  before  them  as  they  moved  forward. 

About  10  o'clock  the  rebels  rallied  in  some  heavy  timber,  and, 
under  cover  of  a  furious  cannonade,  threw  themselves  with  great 
impetuousity  mostly  against  Nelson  and  Crittenden  and  turned 
them  back.  At  this  juncture  the  artillery  was  taken  to  the  front 
and  opened  a  murderous  fire  directly  in  the  face  of  the  shouting 
foe,  dashing  up  in  pursuit  of  the  retreating  Federals.  The  move- 
ment of  both  lines  was  arrested,  but  the  incessant  play  of  artil- 
lery and  musketry  went  on  with  increased  eii'eot,  the  commanders 
on  both  sides  holding  their  men  to  the  grim  work  as  if  to  determine 
which  could  stand  pounding  the  longest.  In  the  meantime  Buel 
came  up,  and,  seeing  that  the  enemy's  line  was  badly  shaken  by 
the  continuous  volleys  ploughing  through  it,  ordered  a  charge  as 
the  most  successful  method  of  ending  the  contest  Cheer  after  cheer 
rent  the  air  as  the  war-begrimmed  legions  of  the  two  divisions 
swept  down  like  a  dark  cloud  on  the  recoiling  foe  till  all  the  ground 
which  had  been  lost  in  this  part  of  the  field  the  day  before  was 
regained.  Still  unwilling  to  lose  all  the  prestige  of  previous  suc- 
cess, the  rebels  again  halted  in  front  of  McCook's  division  in  a 
clump  of  timber  near  Shiloh  Church  where  for  an  hour  they  stub- 
bornly maintained  their  position.  Eeinforcements  from  Sherman 
and  McCleruand  were,  however,  sent  up,  when  an  irresistible 
charge  swept  them  from  their  place  of  i^uge  and  the  battle  on 
this  part  of  the  field  was  over. 

On  the  right  the  contest  had  been  equally  severe  and  bloody. 
As  Wallace  in  the  morning  moved  forward  he  halted  on  an  eleva- 
tion overlooking  the  field  in  front,  and  suddenly  a  strong  rebel 
column  emerged  from  the  woods  and  formed  in  line  of  battle  par- 
allel with  his  own  division.  Both  immediately  became  engaged, 
and  Wallace  threw  forward  sharp-shooters  to  pick  oft'  the  rebel 
artillerymen  till  he  could  get  his  batteries  with  infantry  supports 
on  the  open  field  in  front  For  an  hour  the  flash  and  roar  of  guns 
was  incessant  when  Sherman  with  the  remnant  of  his  heroic  di- 
vision, came  up,  and,  regardless  of  danger,  dashed  forward  across 
the  field ;  midway  between  the  two  lines  he  met  such  a  destruct- 
ive fire  he  was  compelled  to  return,  having  received  a  wound  and 
lost  his  horse  by  the  fearless  exposure  of  his  person.  Leaping 
into  the  saddle  of  another,  and  arousing  the  enthusiasm  of  his 
men,  he  gave  the  order,  ^^forward,"  and  again  they  started  on  the 
perilous  mission  with  the  brave  Col.  Marsh,  of  the  20th  111.,  as 
their  leader.  Sweeping  across  the  field  and  gaining  in  the  woods, 
beyond,  a  position  that  flanked  the  enemy,  the  latter  retreated  in 
hot  hast«  to  another  part  of  the  timber  farther  Irom  danger.  Here 
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lie  made  a  determined  stand  and  a  second  time  compelled  Sher- 
man to  recoil  before  his  murderous  fire ;  but  a  second  time  he 
rallied  his  men  and  rushed  into  battle  though  bleeding  from  2 
wounds,  and  having  had  2  horses  shot  under  him.  Other  forces 
in  the  meantime  came  up,  the  position  was  taken  and  the  discomi- 
fitted  rebel  hosts  driven  from  the  field.  Thus  the  action  com- 
menced on  the  left  and,  as  if  the  foe  was  feeling  for  a  vnlnerable 
point,  swept  along  each  division  to  the  right  when  he  struck  hiB 
last  blow  and  retired.  In  the  final  charge  on  this  part  of  the 
fi^ld,  McGlernand's  and  Hurlbut's  divisions  participated  and 
added  new  laurels  to  those  which  they  had  previously  won. 

On  the  following  morning  Qen.  Sherman  with  his  cavalry  and 
two  brigades,  were  sent  in  pursuit  of  the  enemy.  Proceeding 
along  the  Corinth  road  they  encountered  the  cavalry  of  the 
enemy  which  temporarily  checked  their  advance.  A  line  of  battle 
was,  however,  soon  formed,  and  Col.  Dicky's  4th  HI.  cavalry, 
leading  in  a  dashing  charge  on  the  rebel  force,  pnt  them  to  flight. 
After  caring  for  the  wounded  and  burying  the  dead,  the  weary 
troops  returned,  finding  the  road  strewn  with  blankets,  haversacks 
and  muskets,  which  the  rebels  had  abandoned  in  their  flight. 

Ko  official  statements  of  the  numbers  engaged  in  this  battle 
was  made  by  either  party.  In  the  flrst  day's  fight,  however,  the 
Confederate  army  was  considerably  in  excess,  while  on  the  2d  the 
Federal  having  been  reinforced  by  Buel],was  largest  The  loss 
of  the  former  was  1,728  killed }  8,012  wounded,  and  959  missing ; 
that  of  the  latter  1,735  killed;  wounded  7,882;  and  3,956  taken 
prisoners.  The  rebels  having  fled,  the  mournful  task  of  burying 
the  dead  of  both  armies  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  conquerors.  Nearly 
4,000  victims,  recently  brothers  of  the  same  great  national  family, 
lay  pulseless  and  still  in  the  sleep  of  death.  They  were  consigned 
to  their  graves,  and  would  that  the  demon  of  hate  and  the  car- 
nage of  war  had  been  buried  with  them. 

Gov.  Yates,  who  had  already  earned  the  appellation  of  '^soldiers' 
friend''  by  his  devotion  to  the  interest  of  those  engaged  in  the 
performance  of  military  duty,  immediatelyproceeded  to  the  battle 
field  to  look  after  the  wounded.  His  appeals  for  the  means  of 
affording  relief  met  with  a  response  from  the  people  commensur- 
ate with  the  extraordinary  necessities  that  existed.  Every  city 
and  village  of  the  State  poured  forth  contributions ;  physicians 
and  nurses  volunteered  their  services,  and  steamboats  laden 
with  every  appliance  for  ministering  to  the  distressed,  were  sent 
on  their  errands  of  mercy.  Such  an  extensive  slaughter  had  been 
unknown  in  the  history  of  the  war,  and  notwithstanding  the  pro- 
fusion of  means  which  had  been  furnished,  many  of  the  soldiers 
still  suffered  from  unavoidable  neglect.  The  Oovernor  therefore 
returned  home,  and,  procuring  another  corps  of  surgeons  and 
additional  stores,  a  second  time  repaired  to  the  scene  of  suffer- 
ing. As  fast  as  transportation  could  be  obtained,  the  wounded 
were  conveyed  to  northern  homes  and  hospitals  where  facilities 
for  more  skillful  treatment  could  be  furnished. 

Illinois  was  more  largely  represented  in  the  battle  than  any 
single  State.  On  its  deadi-smitten  field  her  citizen-soldiers  traced 
in  characters  of  blood  a  record  of  deeds  which  will  be  read 
not  only  in  the  patriotic  homes  of  the  broad  prairies,  but  wherever 
free  institutions  have  a  votary  or  the  honor  of  the  republic 
awakes  an  echo  in  the  human  heart 
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It  was  upon  the  troops  of  Illinois  and  those  immediately  asso- 
ciated with  them  in  the  first  day's  battle,  that  the  enemy  dealt 
his  heaviest  blows  and  received  in  turn  a  stroke  which  rendered 
his  subsequent  defeat  comparatively  easy,  both  sustaining  a  loss 
hitherto  without  a  parallel  in  the  history  of  the  war.  Though  our 
divisions  were  driven  back  as  the  result  of  surprise  and  superior 
numbers,  the  advance  of  the  enemy  was  finally  checked,  and  when 
the  gallant  cohorts  of  Buellcame  to  their  rescue,  were  preparing  for 
offensive  operations,  and  largely  shared  in  the  magnificent  charges 
which  subsequently  bore  our  blood-stained  banners  triumphant 
over  the  field. 

The  contest  was  one  in  which  cannon  and  musketry  played  the 
most  conspicuous  part.  Yet,  in  the  constant  shifting  of  brigades 
and  divisions  the  cavalry  guarded  their  movements,  protected  their 
exposed  wings  or  dashed  over  the  field  with  important  dispatches. 
The  2d,  4th,  Charmichael's,  O'Hamett's  and  Dollins',  were  among 
the  organizations  from  Illinois,  and  distinguished  themselves  by 
their  soldierly  conduct. 

Among  the  bravest  of  the  heroes  who  died  on  the  bloody  field 
of  Shiloh,  that  their  country  might  live,  was  G^en.  William  Henry 
L.  Wallace,  He  was  bom  on  the  8th  of  July,  1821,  at  Urban  a, 
Ohia  His  father,  in  18^,  removed  to  Illinois,  and  settled  in  the 
vicinity  of  LaSalle.  After  4  years  residence  he  removed  to  Mt. 
Morris,  Ogle  county,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  his  family  the  ben- 
efit of  tuition  in  Bock  River  seminary.  Young  Wallace  completed 
a  course  of  study  in  the  institution  and,  after  some  preliminary 
study  of  the  law,  repaired  to  Springfield  to  enter  the  office  of 
Logan  and  Lincoln,  lawyers  of  great  celebrity  and  legal  ability. 
While  in  the  capital  he  formed  the  acquaintance  of  T.  Lyle  Dicky, 
also  a  lawyer  of  ability,  to  whom  he  became  attached  and  shortly 
afterward  went  to  Ottawa  and  entered  the  office  of  hisnew  friend. 
He  was  admitt^  to  the  bar  in  1845,  but  the  Mexican  war  break- 
ing out  the  following  j'^ear,  Wallace  abandoned  his  profession  and 
enlisted  in  the  regiment  raised  by  the  brave  and  eloquent  Hardin. 
He  was  mustered  in  as  orderly  sergeant.  Go.  L  commanded  by 
Judge  Dicky,  whom  they  elected  as  captain.  Alter  their  arrival 
in  Mexico,  the  Judge,  in  consequence  of  his  ill  health,  was  com- 
pelled to  resign,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  1st  Lieut.,  B.  M. 
Prentiss,  and  Wallace  became  adjutant.  In  this  capacity  he 
bravely  encountered  the  thunders  of  Buena  Vista  and  was  by  the 
side  of  his  gallant  colonel  when  he  was  stricken  down  in  this 
memorable  conflict.  When  the  rebellion  commenced  he  was 
among  the  first  to  respond  to  the  call  of  the  government  for 
troops,  and  exerted  himself  to  arouse  the  x)eople  to  the  magnitude 
of  the  struggle.  In  May  he  was  chosen  colonel  of  the  11th  regi- 
ment, and  June  20th,  1861,  was  placed  in  command  of  Bird's 
Point.  In  February  following  he  was  promoted  to  the  command 
of  a  brigade  in  McGlemand's  division,  participated  in  the  capture 
of  Forts  Henry  and  Donelson  and  acquitted  himself  with  great 
bravery  in  the  heavy  charges  in  the  last  day's  battle.  From  Don- 
elson his  brigade  was  ordered  to  Pittsburg  Landing,  and  upon 
the  death  of  the  brave  G.  F.  Smith,  Wallace  was  pla^d  in  com- 
mand of  his  division.  In  the  appalling  fury  of  the  first  day's 
conflict,  his  division,  in  conjunction  with  Hurlbut's,  for  a  time 
dtood  between  the  army  and  destruction,  but  without  supports 
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their  isolated  advauce  had  to  be  abandoned.  Becklessly  exposing 
his  person  in  the  accomplishment  of  tbis  movement  he  was  shot 
through  the  head  and  fell  insensible  from  his  horse.  His  comrades 
essayed  to  carry  him  from  the  field,  but,  pressed  by  the  pursuing 
enemy,  they  sadly  laid  him  down  on  the  field  and  abandoned  him 
to  his  fate.  On  the  following  day  the  lost  ground  was  regained 
and  Wallace  was  found  still  aliva  The  enemy,  perhaps  out  of 
respect  for  his  bravery,  had  placed  a  pillow  under  his  head  and 
covered  his  body  with  a  blanket.  £Us  wound  was,  however,  mor* 
tal  and  he  died,  greatly  regretted  by  the  army  whose  confidence 
and  affection  he  had  won  by  his  many  noble  qualities. 

Benjamin  F.  Prentiss,  the  brother-in-arms  of  Wallace,  was  tlie 
first  Illinoisan  to  secure  the  commission  of  a  brigadier  general,  the 
first  to  command  a  division,  and  the  first  to  be  captured.  He  was 
born  in  1819,  at  Belleville,  Ya.,  whence  his  father  removed  to  Mis- 
souri, and  thence  in  1841  to  Quincy,  111.  His  first  military  expe- 
rience was  in  the  Mormon  war,  being  1st  Lieut,  of  the  Quincy 
rifles,  commanded  by  Gen.  Morgan,  which  visited  Hancock  county 
during  the  prevalence  of  its  civil  feuds.  In  the  call  for  volunteers 
to  serve  in  the  Mexican  war,  he  entered  the  same  company  with 
Wallace,  and  as  we  have  already  seen  by  the  resignation  of  Gapt. 
Dicky,  he  was  elected  to  fill  bis  place.  In  the  battle  of  Buena 
Yista  his  company  won  merited  distinction  for  its  superior  drill 
and  soldierly  efficiency.  Betuming  to  Quincy  he  engaged  in  mer- 
cantile pursuits  until  the  commencement  of  the  rebellion.  When 
intelligence  was  received  of  the  outrage  on  the  national  flag  at 
Sumter,  he  reorganized  the  Quincy  rifles,  and  within  a  week  af- 
terward was  on  his  way  to  Cairo.  Here  as  soon  as  there  was  a 
sufficiency  of  men  to  organize  a  brigade,  he  was  elected  its  gen- 
eral. At  the  close  of  the  3  mouths  term,  for  which  his  men  had  en- 
listed, he  was  made  brigadier  general  by  appointment  of  the 
President  and  sent  to  Southern  Missouri.  !Next  he  was  or- 
dered to  report  to  Gen.  Grant  at  Pittsburg  Lauding,  whither  he 
arrived  3  days  before  the  battle,  and  was  selected  to  take  com- 
mand of  a  division.  We  have  already  spoken  of  his  capture  in 
the  battle.  In  his  passage  through  the  Siouthem  towns  as  a  pris- 
oner, it  is  said  the  Soutbrons  crowded  to  see  the  Yankee  general, 
and  that  he  made  them  a  number  of  rousing  Union  speeches  such 
as  bad  not  for  many  months  been  beard  in  their  sunny  latitude. 
He  and  bis  men  were  conveyed  to  Montgomery,  Alabama,  where 
they  were  parolled,  after  which  they  retiurned  home  by  way  of 
Kashville. 

Msyor  Gen.  Stephen  A.  Hurlbut,  the  commander  of  the  4th 
division  in  the  battle  of  Shilob,  was  bom  at  Charleston,  S.  C, 
Kov.  29th,  1815.  Having  studied  law  in  his  native  city,  he  moved 
to  Belvidere  Illinois,  and  commenced  the  practice  of  his  profes- 
sion. Two  years  afterward  he  was  elected  a  member  of  vthe  con- 
stitutional convention,  and  subsequently  served  several  terms  in 
the  legislature.  Lincoln,  aware  of  his  ability  and  patriotism,  ap- 
I>ointod  him  one  of  the  first  civilian  commanders  of  the  war.  He 
was  first  ordered  to  Korth  Missouri,  where  he  rendered  efficient 
service  in  protecting  railroads  against  rebel  marauders  by  holding 
the  districts  through  which  they  ran  responsible  for  their  destruc- 
tion.   After  having  taught  the  ^^  borderers "  that  treason  was 
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expensive  as  well  as  dangerous  and  unlawful,  he  was  transferred 
to  Grant's  command,  participated  in  the  battle  of  Douelsou,  and 
thence  moved  to  Pittsburg  Landing. 

Battles  may  be  divided  into  3  classes :  decisive  engagments, 
such  as  bring  them  on  and  those  that  How  from  them.  Prom- 
inent among  the  great  battles  of  the  first  class  was  the  contest  of 
Shiioh;  not  only  because  it  changed  the  complexion  of  the  war  in 
tiie  West,  but  onjaceouut of  the  permanent  advantages  derived  from 
it.  Both  parties  claimed  it  as  a  victory,  but  it  was  some  time  after 
the  immediate  reverberations  of  the  battle  before  its  true  signifi- 
cance was  fully  appreciated.  Beauregard,  the  hero  of  Sumter  and 
Manassas,  had  been  called  west  by  a  deputation  of  citizens  to  extri- 
cate them  from  impending  danger, determined  upon  a  change  of 
policy.  Hitherto  the  Confederates  had  ridged  their  broad  valleys 
with  parallels  of  earthworks  and  scattered  their  troops  for  defensive 
operations,  but  Beauregard,  reversing  the  order,  commenced 
their  concentration  for  aggressive  movements.  He  proposed  first 
to  move  against  Buell,  but  the  prompt  demonstrations  of  Grant 
on  the  Tennessee  made  a  counteracting  force  in  that  direction  a 
more  pressing  necessity.  Accordingly  he  assembled  his  troops 
at  Corinth  where  they  were  hurled  upon  Grant  at  Shiloh  with  the 
intention  next  of  overwhelming  Buell,  and  finally  sweeping  north- 
ward through  Tennessee  and  Kentucky  to  the  Ohio.  Shiloh  was 
theii  in  a  great  measure  a  contest  for  supremacy  in  the  valley  of 
the  Mississippi,  and  the  terrible  fierceness  with  which  it  was 
fought,  only  corresponded  with  the  momentous  interests  involv- 
ed. From  its  terrible  shock,  the  rebel  army  recoiled,  too  much 
broken  to  afterward  act  on  the  offensive,  while  its  commander 
bitterly  regretted  the  necessity  which  compelled  him  to  abandon 
his  long  cherished  schemes  of  Northern  conquest.  But  for  this 
success  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  check  the  rebel  army 
till  it  had  recovered  all  that  portion  of  the  great  valley  from 
which  they  had  recently  been  driven,  and  the  war  would  have 
thus  been  indefinitely  prolonged. 

Victory  not  only  forced  the  foe  to  abandon  all  further  attempts 
to  overrun  the  North,  but  caused  the  loss  of  a  large  addi- 
tional scox>e  of  territory.  As  the  fall  of  Donelsomcompelled  the 
relinquishment  of  the  first  Confederate  line  of  defense,  so  the  re- 
pulse of  Shiloh  resulted  in  the  abandonment  of  the  second.  Thus 
the  whole  of  Middle  and  Eastern  Tennessee  became  exposed  to 
the  Union  army,  whose  columns  could  now  penetrate  to  the  very 
centre  of  the  Confederacy ;  but  even  here  the  effect  did  not  cease. 
The  Confederate  authorities  becoming  alarmed  at  the  dangers 
threatening  their  defenses  on  the  upper  Mississippi,  commenced 
the  concentration  of  their  naval  forces  at  Memphis.  This  transfer 
pi-oportionally  weakened  the  means  of  protection  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river,  and  thus  greatly  facilitated  the  capture  of  New  Orleans 
which  occurred  shortly  afterward. 

MitcheWs  Oawpaign. — At  the  same  time  the  3  divisions  of  BuelPs 
army  left  for  Nashville  to  co-operate  with  Grant,  10,000  men 
started  southward  under  the  command  of  Gen.  Mitchell.  The 
objective  point  of  the  expedition  was  Huntsville,  Ala.,  where,  by 
severing  the  Memphis  &  Charleston  Bailroad,  it  was  proposed  to 
cut  ofi' reinforcements  and  supplies  destined  for  Corinth.  After 
arriving  in  Nashville  he  remained  there  till  the  4th  of  April,  en* 
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gaged  in  organizing  his  army,  building  bridges,  and  otherwise 
preparing  for  his  campaign.  When  everything  was  in  readiness 
the  march  was  resumed  on  the  7th,  and  Fayetteville  was  reached 
and  occupied  without  opposition.  Here  much  anxiety  was  felt  in 
regard  to  the  issues  of  the  expedition,  for  should  our  army  either 
in  Tennessee  or  Virginia,  meet  with  a  reverse,  the  destruction  of 
Mitchell's  force  would  be  almost  unavoidable.  While  harrassed  by 
these  forebodings,  Ool.  Turchin  of  the  19th  Illinois  came  forward 
and  asked  permission  to  move  at  once  upon  Hunts  ville  before  delay 
should  add  new  perils  to  those  which  already  threatened.  Gen. 
Mitchell  assented  and  with  thelSth  andd7thlnd.,4th  O.  cavalry  and 
the  19th  and  24th  Illinois,  he  left  Fayetteville  on  the  morning  of 
April  10th,  1862.  With  the  Illinois  regiments  in  advance  the 
brigade  toiled  over  roads  rendered  extremely  difficult  by  the  pre- 
cipitous hills,  swampy  glades,  and  tangled  forests  of  the  country. 
Frequently  it  became  necessary,  in  consequence  of  its  impassable 
condition,  to  harness  two  or  three  teams  to  a  single  wagon  and  in 
some  places  to  drag  the  guns  by  hand.  The  indomitable  energy 
of  Turchin,  however,  pervaded  his  men,  and  they  struggled  on 
over  |tlmost  insurmountable  obstacles  without  complaint.  When 
night  came  on  they  partook  of  a  hearty  repast  and  threw  them- 
selves round  their  camp  fires  till  the  moon  went  down  and  the 
march  could  be  resumed  with  greater  security.  The  roads  now 
became  better,  and  the  progress  being  more  rapid,  in  the  grey 
light  of  morning,  the  city  b^ame  visible  behind  a  grove  of  ce- 
dars. A  battery  was  immediately  placed  in  position  and  present- 
ly two  trains  came  dashing  up  on  the  railroad  toward  Stevenson. 
The  one  in  advance  was  chased  a  distance  of  ten  miles  by  a  squad 
of  cavalry,  but  the  engineer  crowded  on  steam  and  the  iron  horse 
proved  too  fleet  for  those  bestrode  by  the  cavalrymen.  The  one 
in  the  rear,  less  fortunate,  was  brought  to  by  a  shot  from  the  bat- 
tery and  all  its  passengers  were  made  prisoners. 

In  the  meantime  Col.  Mahilotzy,  of  the  24th  Illinois,  dis- 
patched a  force  to  tear  up  the  track  in  the  direction  of  Decatur, 
to  prevent  the  escape  of  other  trains  in  the  future.  The  order  was 
tlien  given  to  advance  on  the  town,  and  anexciting  cavalry  race 
ensued  for  th§  honor  of  firstentering  it.  Three  troopers  became  the 
winners,  who,  dashing  far  in  advance  of  the  others,  entered  and 
captured  170  rebels  before  they  had  time  to  rise  from  their 
couches.  The  inhabit>ants  of  the  city  were  still  wrapt  in  sleep, 
dreaming,  perhaps,  of  <'  Southern  Independence  or  troubled  with 
Yankee  nightmares,  ^  when  the  clatter  of  cavalry  in  the  streets 
first  ap[)rised  them  of  danger.  On  beuig  awakened  they  rushed 
halt'  naked  into  the  streets  to  ascertain  the  character  and  object 
of  the  unexpected  visitors,  and  learned,  with  deep  mortification, 
that  their  beautiful  city  was  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  A  reign 
of  terror  succeeded,  all  classes  being  seized  with  consternation, 
except  the  negroes,  who,  though  naturally  the  most  timid,  on  this 
occasion  maintained  a  wonderful  equanimity.  The  mayor,  after  re- 
gaining to  some  extent  his  comx>osure,  determined  to  expel  the  in- 
truders, but  the  other  forces  soon  came  up  and  he  abandoned  his 
design.  As  the  result  of  capturing  the  city,  17  locomotives,  150 
cars  and  a  large  amount  of  war  material  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
victors.  The  rolling  stock  was  soon  put  in  motion  for  the  trans- 
X>ortation  of  troops,  and  within  three  days,  not  only  Huntsviiie, 
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bat  Stevennon,  Decatur,  Tuscumbia  and  107  miles  of  railroad  were 
in  the  possession  of  the  Unionists.  The  signal  gans  of  Turchiu's 
force  which  had  occupied  Tuscumbia,  could  now  be  heard  at  Cor- 
inth, the  centre  of  the  enemy's  operations* 

The  great  dispersion  of  Mitchell's  division  for  the  purpose  of 
holding  the  captured  towns  and  such  a  great  extent  of  railroad, 
soon  rendered  his  situation  precarious.  The  enemey  began  to  gather 
in  force  and  threaten  him ;  no  reinforcements  had  reached  him, 
and  a  large  part  of  the  subsistence  which  had  been  sent  by 
Halleck  was  burnt  to  prevent  its  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  en- 
emy. Gen.  Turchin,  finding  his  position  at  Tuscumbia  becoming 
untenable,  fell  back  to  Decatur,  where,  after  crossing  the  Tenn- 
essee river,  he  burnt  the  bridge  just  in  time  to  prevent  the  enemy 
from  following  him.  This  wa«  the  only  crossing  between  Bridge- 
port and  Florence,  hence  its  destruction  was  a  severe  blow  on 
rebel  operations  in  that  part  of  the  country.  On  the  27th  of  April 
Turchin  evacuated  Decatur  and  continued  his  retrograde  move- 
ment to  Huntsville. 

Shortly  after  an  episode  occurred  at  Athens,  on  account  of 
which  the  19tli  Illinois  was  severely,  but  unjustly,  censured.  The 
town  had  previously  been  occupied  by  an  Ohio  regiment,  to  which, 
the  inhabitants  made  loud  professions  of  loyalty.  While  in  peace- 
able custody  of  the  place  the  regiment  was  unexpectedly  fired 
upon  by  a  squad  of  rebel  cavalry,  and  returned  to  Huntsville 
under  tlie  impression  that  the  attack  was  made  by  a  large  force 
of  the  enemy.  As  they  left  Athens,  notwithstanding  the  pre- 
vious professions  of  the  inhabitants,  guns  were  discharged  at 
them  from  dwellings }  women  derided  them  with  the  vilest  epi- 
thets, while  a  crowd  of  rebels  followed  in  the  streets  and  threw 
upon  them  the  most  disgusting  garbage.  Turchin'a  brigade  was 
next  ordered  to  take  possession  of  the  town,  but  no  enemy  was 
found.  The  inhabitants  were  again  loyal,  but  the  19th  Illinois, 
remembering  the  indignities  which  had  been  offered  their  com- 
rades, retaliated  by  the  destruction  of  property.  This  outrage,  as 
it  was  termed,  was  the  legitimate  fruit  of  the  previous  provoca- 
tion, and  would  never  have  occurred  had  not  the  people  who  so 
loudly  complained,  been  the  aggressors. 

In  the  meantime  the  rebels  were  concentrating  a  force  at  Bridge- 
port* a  small  town  near  Chattanooga,  which  gets  its  name  from 
the  Dridge  over  the  Tennessee  at  that  point.  Mitchell  having 
ascertained  the  position  of  the  force,  on  the  29th  of  April  ap- 
proached their  encampment  under  cover  of  a  hill,  and  made  his 
presence  known  by  firing  a  volley  of  grape  and  cannister  into 
their  midst.  Some  immediately  fled,  while  others,  seizing  their 
guns,  endeavored  to  make  a  stand,  but  the  Federals,  with  fixed 
bayonets,  charged  upon  and  quickly  put  them  to  flight.  In  their 
retreat  they  attempted  to  blow  up  the  bridge,  but  were  too  closely 
pursued  to  succeed.  Another  portion  of  the  enemy  stationed  on 
the  railroad  after  the  firing  commenced  debouched  into  an  open 
field  and  formed  a  line  of  battle.  By  mistake,  he  moved  up  to- 
ward one  of  Mitchell's  batteries  which  had  been  planted  for  their 
reception.  When  within  easy  range  a  terrific  fire  of  cannister  was 
poured  into  their  ranks,  and  both  cavalry  and  infantry,  taken  by 
surprise,  threw  down  their  arms  and  fled  in  confusion.  Thus  ended 
the  battle  of  Bridgeport,  and  with  it  virtually  terminated  Mitdi- 
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elPfi  campaign.  In  his  report  to  the  Secretary  of  War  he  said : 
"  The  campaign  is  ended  and  I  now  occupy  Huntsville  in»  perfect 
security,  while  in  all  Alabama,  north  of  the  Tennessee,  there  floats 
not  a  flag  but  that  of  the  Union. "  As  the  sequence  of  his  oi>era- 
tions  and  successes  iniiorthem  Alabama,  auumberof  minor  expe- 
ditions were  sent  in  varioas  directions  after  roving  bands  of  rebel 
cavalry,  but  the  numbers  engaged  and  the  results  accomplished 
were  not  important. 

Gen.  Basil  Turchin,  whose  genius  and  energy  contribnted  so 
largely  to  the  success  of  the  campaign,  was  bom  in  the  valley  of 
the  Don,  Bussia,  Jan.  18, 1822.  At  the  age  of  14  he  entered  the 
military  school  of  St.  Petersburg,  and  after  his  graduation  his  re- 
markable militar;^*  talent  rapidly  gained  him  promotion.  At  the 
outbreak  of  the  Crimean  war  he  received  an  appointment  on  the 
staft'  of  the  Grown  Prince,  the  present  Emperor  of  Enssia,  planned 
and  supeiin tended  the  coast  defenses  of  Finland,  among  the  most 
elaborate  and  scientific  feats  of  military  ingineering  in  Europne. 
H«\iiig  in  early  life  formed  a  partiality  for  free  institutions,  in 
1856  he  emigrated  to  the  United  States,  and  was  employed  as  an 
engineer  on  the  Illinois  Gentral  railroad.  When  he  saw  that  th^ 
liberty  for  which  he  had  abandoned  his  fatherland  was  in  dangei* 
of  being  blotted  out  by  the  overshadowing  power  of  slavery,  he 
at  once  rushed  to  its  rescue.  He  was  appointed  Golonel  of  the 
19th  Illinois,  one  df  the  most  maligned  though  efficient  regiments 
in  the  service.  Immediately  after  its  organization  it  became  noted 
for  the  excellence  of  its  drill ;  nor  was  it  long  in  the  field,  as  we 
have  seen,  before  the  fighting  qualities  of  both  men  and  command- 
t   er  made  it  the  synonym  of  success. 

Siege  of  Corinth. — While  Mitchell  was  thus  engaged  in  severing* 
the  rebel  communications  between  the  east  and  the  west,  two  hostile 
armies  were  gatheiing  at  Gorinth  for  another  deadly  struggle.  So 
long  as  this  strategic  point  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  rebels, 
it  endangered  Nashville  on  the  one  hand,  and  retarded  operations 
against  Memphis  on  the  other.  Hither  keaurcgard  had  led  his 
army  from  the  fatal  field  of  Shiloh,  and  hither  Halleck  had  come 
to  superintend  in  person  the  operations  of  the  Union  forces.  Hav- 
ing ordered  Pope  and  his  army  from  New  Madrid,  and  reorgan- 
zed  his  other  forces,  he  assumed  the  leadership  of  the  whole, 
placed  Grant  second  in  command  and  transferred  his  army  to 
Thomas.  Pop^s  command  was  placed  on  the  right,  Buell's  in  the 
centre,  and  that  of  Thomas  on  the  left,  the  entire  army  occupy- 
ing a  semi-circle  of  six  miles  and  numbering  108,000  men.  Thus 
arranged  the  army  began  to  advance  but  moved  cautiously,  it 
being  a  part  of  Halleck's  plan  to  approach  the  rebel  works  in 
front  after  the  manner  of  a  siege  while  he  cut  the  rail  .oads  in  their 
rear  and  on  each  flank. 

On  the  30th  of  April,  1862,  a  reconnoisance  was  made  towitfd 
Purdy,  on  the  Ohio  &  Mobile  railroad,  about  20  miles  north  of 
Gorinth.  The  force  detailed  for  this  purpose  was  commanded  by 
Lew  Wallace,  consisting  of  2  batteries  of  artillery,  2  regiments  of 
infantry  and  3  of  cavalry,  2  of  the  latter  being  the  4th  and  11th 
Illinois.  At  night  the  infantry  and  artillery  encamped  midway 
between  Pittsburg  Lauding  and  Purdy,  while  the  cavalry  com- 
manded by  Col.  T.  Lyle  Dickey,  pushed  on  till  they  arrived  at  the 
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towiL  The  prevalence  of  a  storm  and  the  intense  darkness  of  the 
night,  however,  rendered  inexpedient  any  attempt  at  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  place,  and  they  returned  to  the  encampment.  The 
next  morning  Col.  Dickey  again  advanced  on  the  town,  and,  having 
severed  its  connection  with  Corinth  by  destroying  a  portion  of  the 
railroad,  t^e  principal  object  of  the  expedition  was  accomplished. 

Farmington. — ^A  second  reconnoisance  was  made  on  the  3d  of 
May  in  the  direction  of  Farmiugton,  a  commanding  position  four 
miles  east  of  Corinth,  in  possession  of  a  rebel  force  of  5,000  men. 
Tbe  men  engaged  in  this  expedition  were  almost  entirely  from 
Illinois,  consisting  of  the  10th,  16tb,  22d,  26th,  27th,  42d,47th  and 
50th  regimentsof  infantry,  Yates  sharp-shooters  and  Houghtaling's 
battery  of  light  artillery,  the  whole  under  the  command  of  Paine  and 
Palmer.  The  force  moved  forward  five  miles  on  the  Farmington 
road  where  they  met  the  enemy,  and  in  a  skirmishing  fight  drove 
him  back  some  distance  to  an  eminence  from  the  summit  of  which 
his  artillery  for  a  time  checked  their  advance.  Houghtaling's 
battery  moved  immediately  to  the  front  and  opened  such  destruc- 
tive fire  on  his  position  that  he  fell  back  to  Farmington.  Here 
he  again  made  a  stand  when  the  same  battery  was  brought  up 
and  opened  aa  his  left,  and  an  Ohio  battery  on  his  right,  from  the 
combined  fire  of  which  he  retreated  with  the  federal  cavalry  in 
hot  pursuit.  Farmington  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Unionists. 
The  enemy  returned  on  the  9th  and  made  a  determined  eftbrt  to 
flank  and  cut  ofi'  from  the  main  army  the  forces  which  occupied  it. 
A  fierce  battle  of  five  hours  duration  commenced,  in  which  Paine 
and  Palmer,  who  were  peremptorily  ordered  not  to  bring  on  a 
general  engagement,  slowly  retreated.  This  waspreminently  an  II- 
huois  battle,  and  an  exhibition  of  Illinois  prowess,  although  the  2d 
Iowa  cavalry  greatly  distinguished  itself  in  charging  on  the  ene- 
my's batteries. 

Finally,  on  the  28th  of  May,  after  some  other  fighting  by 
detached  portions  of  both  armies,  Halleck  sent  forward  three 
heavy  recouoitering  columns  against  Corinth  to  feel  the  strength 
of  the  enemy's  entire  line,  and  unmask  hij  batteiies.  The  rebels 
hotly  contesting  the  ground  at  the  several  points  of  apx)roach 
on  the  right  centre  and  left,  but  were  driven  back.  On  the 
29th  Pope  and  Sherman  opened  upon  the  rebel  entrenchments 
with  their  x)owerful  guns  and  drove  the  enemy  from  his  advanced 
battery.  But  while  the  movement  of  the  federal  army,  entrenched 
in  successive  parallels,  -was  slowly  converging  on  the  hostile 
works  with  their  heavy  siege  guns,  Beauregard,  aware  that  he 
was  unable  to  cope  with  such  a  formidable  force,  was  secretly 
withdrawing  from  the  town  to  prevent  capture.  During  the 
entire  succeeding  night  from  Halleck's  advanced  position  could 
be  heard  the  rumbling  of  cars  and  the  shrieking  locomotive 
whistles,  terminating  at  daylight  with  several  loud  explosions. 
Skirmish  parties  were  immediately  thrown  out  and  a  general  ad- 
vance being  ordered,  the  troops  entered  Corinth  and  found  it  de- 
serted. All  the  heavy  ordnance  had  been  carried  away  while  com- 
misary  stores,  powder  and  other  valuable  property,  which,  for  the 
want  of  transportation  could  not  be  removed,  was  destroyed. 
The  news  of  the  evacuation  soon  spread  from  regiment  to  regi- 
ment and  from  division  to  division  till  the  air  echoed  with  jubilant 
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shouts  in  every  part  of  the  widely  extended  field.  The  mayor  came 
forward  and  surrendered  the  town,  and  the  national  ensign  was 
hoisted  over  the  public  buildings  where  the  rebel  flag  had  so  long 
defiantly  floated  its  treasonable  folds.  The  rebels  fl^  with  great 
precipitation  notwithstanding  their  oft-repeated  boasts  to  immo- 
late the  Yankees  if  they  ever  ventured  beyond  the  Tennessee.  The 
pursuit  of  the  fugitive  enemy  was  immediate  and  the  same  day  a 
cavalry  force  overtook  his  rear  guard  on  Tuscnmbia  creek  8  miles 
south  of  Corinth.  The  retreat  and  pursuit  was  continued  for  sev- 
eral days  with  skirmishing  at  various  points,  and  finally  ended 
in  the  occupation  of  Guntown  and  Baldwin  by  the  federals,  and 
Tupello  by  the  confederates. 

The  lengthening  list  of  regiments  which  Illinois  added  to  the  cat- 
alogue of  battles  in  the  siege  of  Oorinth  attained  its  greatest  dimen- 
sions. The  following  array  of  numbers  constitute  a  roll  of  honor 
which  patriots  and  heroes  will  ever  revere :  The  Tth,  10th,  11th,  12th, 
14th,  15th,  16th,  17th,  18th,  22d,  26th,  27th,  28th,  29th,  30th,  Slst, 
34th,  35th,  38th,  41st,  42d,  43d,  45th,  46th,  47th,  48th,  51st,  52d, 
53d,  55th,  57th,  60th,  64th,  and  66th.  Most  of  these  were  brigaded 
and  officered  as  at  Shiloh  and  Island  No.  10,  and  advanced  upon 
Corinth  in  Thomas'  corps.  Prominent  among  the  many  organiza* 
tions  which  were  distinguished  in  the  fighting  about  the  beisieged 
city  were  a  portion  of  the  2d,  4th,  7th  and  11th  cavalry,  and  the 
batteries  of  Waterhouse,  Hougntaling,  Bouton  and  Silverspare. 
Lieut.  Baker,  of  Yates'  sharp-shooters  was  the  first  to  enter  the 
rebel  works,  and  Col.  Stuart,  of  the  55th,  was  the  first  to  hoist  the 
federal  flag  over  the  captured  city.  Gen.  Sherman  thus  alludes 
to  Logan:  ^^I  feel  under  special  obligations  to  this  officer,  who. 
during  the  two  days  he  served  under  me,  held  the  entire  grouna 
on  my  right  extending  down  to  the  railroad.  All  the  time  he  had 
in  his  front  a  large  force  of  the  enemy,  but  so  dense  was  the  for« 
est  he  could  not  reckon  their  strength  save  what  he  could  see  oa 
the  railroad.  ^ 


Chapter  LIX. 

l862— ILLINOIS  IN  KENTUCKY,  KORTHERN  MISSISSIPPI 

AND  MIDDLE  TENNESSEE. 

Battles  of  PerryviUe^  Bolivar^  Britton^s  Lane^  lukOj  Corinth  mvd 

Stone  Biver. 


Shortly  after  the  redaction  of  Corinth  important  changes  oc- 
curred in  the  Army  of  the  West. 

On  the  27th  of  June,  1862,  Pope  left  to  take  command  of  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac.  On  the  23d  of  July  Halleck,  by  order  of 
the  President,  assumed  command  of  the  armies  of  the  United 
States,  and  Grant  occupied  Northern  Alabama  and  West  Ten- 
nessee. 

Buell,  on  the  10th  of  June,  started  eastward  to  counteract  the 
designs  of  Bragg,  who  was  collecting  a  large  force  for  an  offensive 
movement  northward.  One  corps  of  his  army  was  stationed  at 
Knoxville,  under  the  command  of  E.  Kirby  Smith,  and  two  at  Chat- 
tanooga under  Polk  and  Hardee.  The  troops  under  the  immediate 
command  of  Buell  numbered  25,000,  witn  an  auxiliary  force  of 
13,000,  at  different  places  in  Northern  Alabama  and  Middle  Ten- 
nesse,  under  the  command  of  the  gallant  Mitchell.  Buell's  first 
object  was  to  repair  the  railroads  which  had  previously  been  de- 
stroyed by  raiding  parties  of  rebel  cavalry,  and  thus  maintain 
ready  access  to  his  depot  of  supplies  at  Nashville.  The  peiibrm' 
ance  of  this  important  work  was  entrusted  to  Mitchell,  who  soon 
restored  the  road  between  Nashville  and  Murfreesboro }  but  un- 
fortunately, Forrest,  with  3,000  cavalry,  immediately  afterwards 
made  a  descent  on  the  latter  place,  captured  the  small  garrison, 
again  destroyed  the  railroad  and  escaped  with  his  prisoners  and  a 
large  amount  of  booty  to  Chattanooga.  Next  the  startling  intel- 
ligence was  received  that  the  force  under  Smith,  had  burst  through 
a  gap  of  the  Cumberland  Mountains,  for  the  purpose  of  invading 
Kentucky.  Passing  without  opposition  through  the  State,  he  ap- 
approached  within  seven  miles  of  Cincinnati,  but  finding  the 
city  prepared  to  receive  him,  he  retired  without  attempting  its 
capture. 

When  war  exists  one  of  the  belligerents  must  be  subdued  before 
peace  can  be  restored ;  and  however  prudently  it  may  be  conduc- 
ted, the  destruction  of  life  and  property  is  unavoidable.  The 
forces  employed  if  divested  of  the  restraint  common  to  regular 
military  organizations,  frequently  forget  the  object  of  legit- 
imate warfare,  and  plunder  indiscriminately  both  friend  and  foe. 
Such  was  the  character  of  the  marauding  parties  which  the  rebels 
now  employed  as  a  means  of  obtaining  supplies  and  avenging 
50_785 
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their  imaginaiy  wrongs.  Frequently  they  dashed  into  a  village 
or  district  and  having  seized  the  property  of  the  inhabitants,  if  any 
dared  to  resist  they  were  either  shot  or  dragged  into  captivity. 
Lying  in  wait  for  railroad  trains^  they  were  not  content  with 
destroying  the  road  and  robbing  the  mails,  but  mnrdered  the 
passengers.  If  dispersed  at  one  point  they  suddenly  appeared  at 
another,  and  renewed  their  depredations,  seriously  interfering  with 
the  business  of  the  country  without  leading  to  any  decisive  mili- 
tary advantages. 

Almost  simultaneously  with  the  passage  of  the  Cumberland 
Mountains  by  Smith,  Bragg  with  an  army  of  60,000  men,  crossed 
the  Tennessee  for  a  similar  offensive  movement  Buell  had  ex- 
tended his  line  of  operations  along  the  Memphis  and  Charleston 
railroad  to  Huntsville,  where  he  had  established  his  headquarters. 
Owing  to'the  manifold  dangers  which  now  beset  him,  instead  of 
penetrating  farther  eastwanl  as  contemplated,  he  found  it  neces- 
sary to  return  for  the  purpose  of  guarding  the  movements  of 
Bragg.  The  latter  proceeding  by  way  of  Pikeville,  Sparta  and 
Carthage,  entered  Kenfucky  on  the  5th  of  September.  During 
the  march,  Buell  harrassed  his  rear ;  on  the  17th  drove  his  forces 
out  of  Mumfordsville,  and  deducing  from  his  movements  that  he 
was  aiming  at  Louisville,  he  hastened  thither  in  advance. 

The  inhabitants  were  laboring  under  the  most  serious  appre- 
hensions for  the  safety  of  the  city,  and  when  his  advancing  col- 
umns awoke  them  fromtheirnightly  slumbers,  the  cry  ^^Buell  has 
come,"  was  repeated  as  when  his  advent  was  greeted  by  the  im- 
periled army  at  Shiloh.  Anticipating  an  attack  by  the  rebel  army, 
a  large  number  of  fresh  troops  had  l^n  hurriedly  pushed  forws^ 
from  Illinois,  Indiana  and  Ohio  for  the  protection  of  the  city, 
when  some  misunderstanding  arising  between  Gens.  Davis  and 
Kelson,  as  to  whose  command  they  belonged,  the  latter  was  shot 
and  killed  by  the  former.  After  the  adjustment  of  this  diflQcnlty, 
BuelPs  army  was  reorganized,  he  being  first  and  Thomas  second  in 
command,  and  its  three  corps  being  commanded  by  Oenerals  A.  M. 
McCook,  Crittenden  and  C.  C.  Gilbert 

Battle  of  PerryviUe. — ^Thus  oflQcered  and  numbering  near 
100,000  men,  the  army  on  the  1st  of  October  left  Louisville  in  pur- 
suit of  Bragg,  who  being  unable  to  proceed  farther  northward, 
commenced  returning.  Buell  following  in  his  wake  by  way  of 
Bardslown,  heard  there  was  a  large  force  of  the  enemy  at  Perry- 
viUe. He  determined  to  move  against  him  and  accordingly  or- 
dered his  three  corps  to  advance  without  delay  by  different  roads. 
On  the  7th  of  October,  1862,  Gilbert's  corps  moved  along  the 
Springfield  pike  to  within  5  miles  of  Perry ville  when  heavy  skir- 
mishing commenceu.  Mitchell's,  the  leading  division,  was  formed 
in  line  of  battle  across  the  road  and  Sheridan's  division,  cont-ain- 
ing  the  36th,  4*th,  73d,  85th,  86th,  88th  and  125th  Illinois,  was 
shortly  after  brought  up  and  stationed  beyond  Doctor^s  Creek 
on  Mitchell's  right  This  movement  brought  McCook's  brig- 
ade of  Sherman's  division,  within  2^  miles  of  the  enemy's  position 
and  early  in  the  morning  of  the  8th  he  deployed  the  85th  Illinois 
on  his  right,  the  52d  Ohio  on  his  left,  while  the  125th  Illinois  was 
placed  as  a  reserve,  and  the  86th  Illinois  pushed  forward  as  picket<s. 
The  rebel  pickets  now  commenced  the  contest  by  a  severe  fire  on 
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the  85th,  which,  without  having  previously  been  under  fire,  charged 
np  the  hill  on  which  the  enemy  was  posted,  and  drove  him  from 
his  position.  Exasperated  at  their  discomfiture  the  rebels  now 
massed  their  forces  on  the  right  and  left  of  the  brigade,  and  for 
an  hour  poured  upon  the  devoted  men  a  furious  fire  of  shrapnel. 
Stubbornly,  heroically  they  breasted  the  storm  till  Barrets'  2d 
Illinois  battery  was  brought  into  position  when  the  rebels  were 
three  times  driven  from  their  guns,  which  at  length  were  perma- 
nently silenced.  The  125th  Illinois  had  in  the  meanwhile  been 
ordered  up  to  support  the  battery  and  so  efficiently  was  the  task 
performed  that  the  rebels  retired  leaving  the  federals  in  posses- 
sion of  the  field  which  they  had  so  heroically  won. 

In  the  meantime  Jackson's  and  Bousseau's  divisions,  A.  M. 
McGook's  corps,  the  former  containing  the  34:th,  80th,  89th  and  12dd 
Illinois  and  the  latter  the  19th,  24th  and  39th  111.,  were  brought  up 
and  formed  on  Oilbert's  left  Bragg  fearing  the  arrival  of  Critten- 
den, determined  to  take  advantage  of  his  absence  by  an  immediate 
assault  with  his  entire  force.  Accordingly  about  11  o'clock  his 
batteries  opened  from  6  difiTerent  positions,  and  were  answered  by 
the  federal  artillery,  but  no  effect  being  produced  on  either  side, 
the  firing  ceased.  The  lull,  however,  only  presaged  the  coming 
storm.  Again  the  rebel  guns  opened  with  redoubled  fury  and 
presently  the  dark  masses  of  the  enemy  were  seen  emerging  from 
the  woods.  Bragghad  concentrated  the  flower  of  his  army  against 
the  left  center  of  the  Union  line,  while  Buckner  massing  another 
force,  moved  against  Jockson's  division  further  to  the  left  The 
latter  gave  way  and  Bousseau  next  becoming  involved,  for  half 
an  hour  the  fighting  was  terriffic  and  the  carnage  fearful.  In  the 
heat  of  the  conflict  the  24th  Illinois  was  ordered  up  for  the  de- 
fense of  a  vulnerable  point  in  the  line,  and  although  frequently 
assailed  by  overwhelming  numbers,  they  tenaciously  maintained 
their  position.  While  the  battle  was  thus  raging  on  the  left 
Oens.  Mitchell  and  Sheridan  attacked  the  enemy  on  the  right  and 
driving  him  from  the  field,  ended  the  contest 

During  the  afternoon  Mitchell's  division,  in  which  were  the  21st 
25th,  35th,  38th,  42d,  58th,  59th,  74th  and  75th  Illinois,  had  been 
moved  up  to  the  support  of  Oten,  Sheridan,  who  was  hard  pressed 
by  the  enemy.  Ool.  Oarlin  of  the  38th  Illinois,  with  a  brigade, 
pushed  forward  on  the  right  and  upon  ascending  a  hill,  dis- 
covered a  strong  force  of  the  enemy  ready  to  hurl  themselves 
against  Sheridan's  overtasked  men.  Ordering  a  charge  his  men 
met  the  advancing  rebels  with  such  irresistable  momentum  as  to 
completely  pierce  their  centre  and  put  them  to  flight  He  then  pur- 
sued the  fugitives  a  distance  of  two  miles,  when  finding  in  the 
ardor  of  pursuit  he  had  isolated  himself  from  the  other  forces,  he 
returned  before  the  confused  enemy  could  take  advantage  of  his 
situation.  While  in  this  advanced  position  his  own  regiment,  tlie 
38tli  Illinois,  captured  an  ammunition  train  of  the  enemy,  and  its 
guard,  numbering  140  men.*  As  an  evidence  of  the  heroism  with 
which  the  59th  and  75th  exposed  themselves  and  the  deadly 
ordeal  through  which  they  passed,  the  former  lost  153  out  of 
325,  and  the  latter  221  out  of  700.  In  another  part  of  the  field 
the  80th  and  123d  behaved  with  great  gallantry,  the  first  having 
11  killed,  32  wounded,  and  13  missing  and  the  2d  35  killed,  119 
wounded  and  35  missing. 

•  Mltohell'8  Report.  ' 
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Other  regiments,  tboagh  not  specially  mentioned  in  the  reports 
of  the  battle,  fought  as  bravely,  loved  the  canse  as  devotedly  and 
are  as  much  entitled  to  oar  respect  and  gratitade  as  those  who 
have  a  more  pretentious  record.  That  none  could  have  shunned 
danger  is  evident  from  the  fatal  effects  of  the  battle,  which  Mc- 
Cook  says,  for  the  number  engaged,  was  the  bloodiest  conflict  of 
modem  times.  According  to  Buell's  report,  the  entire  federal  loss 
in  killed,  wounded  and  missing  was  4,000;  that  of  ^e  enemy 
being  about  the  same.  Had  Crittenden's  corps,  which  did  not 
arrive  till  after  the  fighting  was  over,  been  present,  the  result 
might  have  been  different. 

As  Bragg  retreated  it  was  supposed  he  would  make  a  stand  on 
Dick  river,  and  Buell  accordingly  sent  Crittenden  forward  to  en- 
gage him  in  front  while  McCook  and  Gilbert  were  to  turn  his 
flank  and  compel  him  to  fight  or  surrender.  The  sagacious  Con- 
federate, however,  suspecting  the  design  of  his  adversary,  evacu- 
ated his  position  and  resum^  his  march.  Possessing  an  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  country  and  skilfully  using  the  advantages 
which  it  afforded,  he  managed  to  elude  the  Union  troops.  The 
pursuit  was  continued  as  far  as  London,  when  its  farthei^  prose- 
cution was  deemed  inexpedient.  Bragg  thus  escaped  laden  with 
the  rich  spoils  gathered  in  Kentucky ;  and  Buell  falling  back  to 
Nashville,  was  superseded  by  Bosecrans. 

The  Bichmond  authorities  evidently  supposed  that  the  people 
of  Kentucky  were  ready  to  espouse  the  cause  of  the  confederacy  if 
they  could  have  some  assurance  of  protection  when  the  decisive 
step  was  taken.  One  object  of  the  invasion  was,  therefore,  to  in- 
spire the  necessaiy  confidence,  and  much  disappointment  was  felt 
at  the  apathy  with  which  these  overtures  were  received,  and, 
therefore,  except  a  large  amount  of  supplies  Bragg  carried 
with  him  to  Tennessee,  he  derived  no  advantage  from  the  expe- 
dition. 

Battle  of  Bolivar,^ After  the  reduction  of  Corinth  Grant's  army 
occupied  Northern  Alabama.  His  forces  having  been  seriously 
weakened  by  detailing  a  portion  of  them  for  the  defense  of  Lou- 
isville, a  strong  rebel  force  of  cavalry,  under  the  command  of 
Armstrong,  undertook  the  capture  of  Bolivar,  for  the  purpose  of 
severing  the  railroad  at  that  point  and  thus  interrupting  the  fed- 
eral lines  of  communication.  Col.  Crocker  with  a  small  Union 
force  was  in  command  of  the  town,  and  as  soon  as  he  learned  the 
intentions  of  Armstrong,  he  dispatched,  on  the  30th  of  August, 
1862,  two  companies  of  the  11th  and  four  of  the  2d  111.  cavalry, 
Cols.  Puterbaugh  and  Hogg,  and  the  20th  and  78th  Ohio  infantry, 
to  give  him  battle.  About  noon  Col.  Leggett,  who  had  charge  of 
the  force,  met  a  large  body  of  rebels,  who  immediately  endeavored 
by  a  flank  movement  on  the  Middleburg  road,  to  get  in  his  rear. 
Here  with  the  two  companies  of  the  11th  111.  cavalry  and  some 
mounted  infantry  he  engaged  the  enemy,  and  after  anhoui-'s  fight- 
ing, drove  him  back.  After  the  first  struggle  was  over  a  portion 
of  the  Ohio  infantry  arrived,  and  Leggett,  leaving  a  sufiicient 
force  for  the  protection  of  his  left,  massed  the  remainder  of  his 
troops  on  the  road  where  it  was  evident  the  enemy  was  making 
preparations  for  a  second  attack,  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  his 
rear.    Hardly  had  this  disposition  of  the  forces  been  made^  when 
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the  enemy  charged  with  great  impetaosity  down  the  road,  but 
was  twice  repulsed  by  the  deadly  fire  of  the  infantry.  Finding 
this  part  of  the  field  impregnable,  the  foe  next  turned  on  the  left, 
where  had  previously  been  posted  the  four  companies  of  the  2d 
111.  cavalry,  under  Col.  Hogg.  Col!  Leggett  soon  discovered  that 
a  full  regiment  of  rebel  cavalry  was  preparing  to  swoop  down  upon 
and  gobble  up  his  small  force,  and  sent  him  word  to  fall  back  if 
he  had  any  doubt  as  to  his  ability  to  resist  the  intended  charge, 
"  For  God's  sake  don't  order  me  back,"  were  the  memorable  words 
of  the  daring  cavalryman.  "  Then  meet  them,"  replied  Leggett, 
^^  and  may  God  bless  your  effort"  Immediately  giving  the  com- 
mand ^^  Forward"  to  his  men,  and  putting  spurs  to  his  steed,  with 
a  daring  that  heeded  not  the  dangers  to  which  he  exposed  himself, 
dashed  forward  in  advance  of  his  force.  Thus  isolated,  he  became 
a  conspicuous  mark  for  rebel  sharpshooters,  and  fell  pierced  by 
nine  bullets.  The  next  moment  the  two  lines  came  together  with 
a  crash,  from  the  effects  of  which  both  recoiled.  In  the  meantime 
reinforcements  of  infantry  came,  and  a  battery  opening  upon  the 
hostile  force,  drove  them  fiom  the  field.  The  victory  was  com- 
plete, but  dearly  bought  at  the  sacrifice  of  the  heroic  Colonel. 
Chivalrous,  generous  and  daring,  in  his  death  Illinois  lost  one  of 
her  noblest  sons,  liberty  an  admiring  votary  and  the  profession 
of  arms  a  hero  of  more  than  ordinary  courage.  Says  Col.  Leggett 
in  his  official  report:  ^^The  2d  111.  cavalry  was  on  the  field  so 
short  a  time,  I  can  only  particularize  their  commander,  the  la- 
mented Col.  Hogg.  A  braver,  truer  man  never  lifted  his  sword 
in  defense  of  his  country.  He  was  brave  to  a  fault,  and  fell 
while  leading  one  of  the  most  gallant  cavalry  charges  of  the 
war.' 

Battle  of  Brittorifi  Lane. — Armstrong  next  attacked  a  force  of 
800  men  under  command  of  Col.  Dennis,  while  on  his  way  from 
Estinaula,  Aug.  30, 1862,  to  Jackson,  Tenn.  Having  been  ordered 
to  the  latter  place  with  his  force,  consisting  of  the  20th  and  30th 
Illinois,  two  pieces  of  artillery  and  two  companies  of  cavalry,  on 
the  1st  of  September  his  vanguard  encountered  at  Britton's  Lane 
a  rebel  cavalry  force  of  5,000  men.  A  battle  immediately  com- 
menced, in  which  he  lost  his  trains,  yet  after  fighting  heroically 
for  four  hours  he  remained  master  of  the  field,  and  inflicted  a  loss 
on  the  enemy  of  400,  while  that  of  his  own  was  only  5.  The  great 
disparity  in  nnrabers  engaged  in  this  contest  and  the  results  which 
followed  fully  refutes  the  rebel  idea  that  one  Southron  was  equal 
to  five  Northern  men.* 

BaMe  of  luka. — ^After  the  reduction  of  Corinth,  Grant's  line 
of  communication  with  Bnell  was  threatened  by  the  rebels 
under  Price,  who,  after  their  destruction,  proposed  to  cross 
the  Tennessee  and  co-operate  with  Bragg  in  his  invasion  of 
Kentucky.  With  these  designs  in  view  he  had  already  taken  pos- 
session of  luka,  a  small  town  on  the  Memphis  and  Charleston 
railroad,  about  20  miles  southeast  of  Corinth.  To  dislodge  him 
from  this  position  Grant  directed  Gen.  Ord,  with  18,000  men,  to 
move  forward  by  way  of  Brown ville,  and  to  make  a  direct  attack, 
while  Gen.  Eosecrans  with  another  force  was  to  proceed  by  way 

'■      •  Bow*  Beport"  '■  " 
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of  Jacinto,  to  operate  on  the  flank  of  the  enemy  and  cut  off  his 
retreat  in  case  he  should  make  his  escape  southward.  At  10 
o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  19th  of  September,  1862,  Hamilton's 
division  of  Bosecrans'  force  encountered  the  rebel  pickets,  and 
drove  them  back  a  distance  of  six  miles.  The  pursuit  was  then 
discontinued,  and  Bosecrans  waited,  according  to  previous  under- 
standing, to  hear  the  sound  of  Ord's  artillery  as  a  signal  to  move 
forward.  About  noon  a  dispatch  was  received  from  Orant  revers- 
ing the  previous  order  of  battle,  and  Bosecrans  now  becoming 
the  attacking  party,  pushed  forward  till  he  discovered  the  enemy 
posted  on  a  commanding  ridge  about  two  miles  from  the  village. 
Skirmishers  were  immediately  thrown  out,  under  cover  of  which 
Hamilton's  division  moved  up  and  commenced  an  attack.  The 
engagement  soon  became  general;  the  rebels  in  overwhelming 
numbers  fighting  with  great  determination  till  night  put  an  end 
to  the  contest.  The  11th  Missouri,  comj)osed  of  Illinois  soldiers, 
distinguished  itself  in  the  battle  by  the  terrible  blows  which  it  in- 
flicted on  the  enemy.  At  the  time  the  brave  men  of  this  regiment 
offered  their  services  to  the  government,  the  quota  of  Illinois  was 
complete,  and  they  went  to  Missouri  where  they  sought  and  ob- 
tained admission  into  the  service. 

During  the  night  the  troops  lay  on  their  arms  expecting  to  re- 
new the  flght  the  next' morning, but  when  the  time  arrived  they 
found  the  enemy  had  fled.  Bosecrans  immediately  sent  his  cavalry 
and  the  47th  Illinois  after  them,  but  not  being  sufficiently  strong 
to  efiect  any  important  result,  after  a  pursuit  of  25  miles,  the 
force  returned.  Owing  to  some  unfortunate  mistake,  the  force 
under  Ord  did  not  arrive  at  luka  till  the  next  day,  and  the  enemy 
thus  doubtless  escaped  an  overwhelming  defeat. 

Battle  of  Corinth. — ^Gen.  Orant  with  a  x>ortion  of  the  forces  re- 
tired to  Jackson,  Gen.  Ord  to  Bolivar,  and  on  the  20th  Bosecrans  fell 
back  to  Corinth,  where  he  ^oon  learned  that  the  enemy  was  col- 
lecting his  forces  to  again  offer  him  battle.  Price,  YanDorn  and 
Lovell  were  concentrating  their  foix^es,  amounting  in  the  aggregate 
to  over  40,000  men,  for  the  purpose  of  crushing  the  comparatively 
small  Union  force  before  it  could  be  reinforced.  Bosecrans,  in 
in  his  preparations  for  ai^  attack,  so  arranged  his  defenses  that  if 
he  could  draw  the  rebel  forces  under  them,  they  might  be  defeated, 
notwithstanding  their  superior  numbers.  For  this  purpose  as 
they  approached,  Davis'  division,  containing  the  7th,  9th,  12th, 
50th,  52d  and  57th  Illinois,  was  thrown  out  to  meet  them,  and  after 
some  heavy  skirmishing  and  considerable  loss,  retire  in  the  desired 
direction,  followed  by  the  enemy.  The  next  day  Price  moved  his 
forces  up,  as  contemplated  by  the  strategy,  directly  toward  the 
point  covered  by  the  heavy  artillery.  When  within  range  they 
were  met  by  a  destructive  fire,  but  despite  the  frightful  rents 
which  were  opened  in  their  ranks,  they  steadily  moved  on  till  they 
reached  the  crest  of  the  hill  where  Davis'  division  was  now  posted. 
Under  the  heavy  pressure  the  division  gave  way  and  the  assailing 
force,  seeing  the  advantage  gained,  rushed  forward  with  redoubled 
speed,  Bosecran's  headquarters  being  entirely  engulfed  by  the 
inflowing  tide.  Hamilton's  division,  containing  the  56th  Illinois, 
was  next  compelled  to  retire,  and  instantly  the  rebels  made  for  Fort 
Stevenson,  the  key  of  the  position.    Here  their  first  onset  was 
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repulsed,  but  quickly  rallying,  they  again  came  forward  with  in- 
creased determiuatiou  aud  commenced  leaping  over  the  bulwarks 
into  the  fort  At  this  juncture  the  56th  Illinois,  which  had  been 
concealed  in  a  ravine,  rushed  forth  as  if  rising  from  the  earth, 
and,  charging  into  the  fort,  drove  the  astonished  rebels  out  as 
rapidly  as  they  had  entered.  This  onslaught  was  immediately 
seconded  by  Hamilton's  whole  division  which  swept  forwai*d  with 
such  resistless  might  that  the  rebel  host  broke  wildly  for  the 
woods  throwing  away  their  arms  as  a  useless  encumbrance  in  their 
flight 

While  Price  was  thus  foiled  on  the  right,  YanDorn's  men  came 
up  on  the  left  in  front  of  Stanley's  division,  and,  facing  the  heavy 
guns  of  batterries  Willaims  aud  Bobinette,  Gol.  Eogers  leading 
the  charge  with  a  body  of  Mississippi  and  Texas  troops  with  a 
heroism  worthy  of  a  better  cause,  colors  in  hand,  leaped  to  the 
top  of  the  breastworks,  when  he  was  pierced  with  bullets  and  fell 
back  lifeless  into  the  ditch.  A  concealed  Ohio  regiment  next  rose 
up  and  pouring  into  the  ranks  of  his  followers  a  continuous  mus- 
ketry fire  at  short  range,  put  them  to  flight 

A  supporting  brigade,  maddened  by  the  terrible  fate  of  Bogers, 
with  wild  shouts  dashed  upon  the  11th  Missouri,  composed  of  Il- 
linois men,  and  some  Ohio  regiments, and  instantly.friend  and 
foe  were  locked  in  a  hand  to  hand  death  struggle.  When  bayo- 
nets, pistols  and  sabres  failed,  the  flst  was  used  as  a  substitute, 
while  the  yells  aud  imprecations  which  were  uttered,  sounded  as 
if  wrung  from  the  throats  of  demons.  Northern  brawn  proved  too 
much  for  the  impetuosity  of  the  Southrons  and  the  latter  gave  way. 
As  they  fled  the  batteries  double-shotted,  played  upon  and  decima- 
ted their  ranks }  arms  were  thrown  away  to  expedite  their  flight, 
which  soon  become  a  rout,  and  terminated  the  battle.  The  federal 
loss  was  estimated  at  315  killed,  1,812  wounded  ^  and  that  of  the 
enemy  1.423  killed,  and  from  5,000  to  6,000  wounded.  Among  the 
wouudeci  Union  officers  were  Gens.  Oglesby  and  McArthur,  both 
of  whom  exhibited  undaunted  bravery  and  great  skill  in  the  man- 
agement of  their  commands.  Yates'  sharp-shooters  went  into  the 
flgbt  on  the  morning  of  the  4th,  and  came  out  with  a  loss  of  73 
men  killed,  showing  that  ragardless  of  consequences  they  had 
braved  the  battle's  fiercest  storm,  adding  new  laurels  to  the 
military  renown  which  the  troops  of  the  State  had  previously  ac- 
quired. The  magnificent  charge  of  the  56th  has  already  been 
mentioned.  The  7th,  50th  and  57th,  for  a  longtime  sustained  the 
pressure  of  a  greatly  superior  force  of  the  enemy,  drove  them 
back  and  recaptured  several  guns  previously  taken  by  the  enemy. 

The  rebels  left  closely  pursued  by  a  fresh  brigade  under  the  com- 
mand of  McPhersou,  who  captured  a  large  number  of  prisoners 
and  valuable  materials  of  war.  To  ensure  the  safety  of  the  fugi- 
tive army  it  was  necessary  for  it  to  detail  a  force  to  occupy  the 
Hatchie  river  bridge  over  which  it  must  pass  to  prevent  its  fall- 
ing into  the  hands  of  the  federals.  This  movement  was,  however, 
too  late.  Oens.  Hurlbut  and  Ord,  aware  of  this  necessity,  had 
sent  a  force  in  advance,  and  when  the  rebels  came  up  and  made  a 
stand  on  the  north  bank  of  the  river,  they  were  immediately 
charged  by  the  Union  troops  and  driven  across  the  river,  losing  2 
batteries  and  several  hundred  prisoners.  In  this  onset  the  28th, 
32d,  4l8t,  and  53d  Illinois,  bore  a  conspicuous  part  aud  Oen.  Lau- 
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man,  who  commanded  the  brigade,  in  his  official  report  highly 
compliments  his  subordinate  lUinois  officers  for  their  great  skill 
and  bravery  in  leading  the  men  in  the  charge. 

Stone  River  or  Murfreeshoro. — ^As  previously  stated  Boseerans 
superceded  Buell,  and  on  the  27th  of  October  commenced  reorgaa* 
izing  the  army.  His  command  was  the  remnant  of  the  brave  men 
who,  under  Anderson,  Mitchell,  and  Bnell  had  repelled  the  inva- 
sion of  Kentucky  and  carried  the  national  banners  almost  to  the 
centre  of  the  confederacy  thi'ough  Middle  Tennessee.  A  new  mil* 
itary  district  styled  the  Department  qf  the  Cumberland  was  crea- 
ted in  which  it  was  to  operate,  comprising  Middle  and  East 
Tennessee  and  such  portions  of  l^orthern  Alabama  and  Georgia, 
as  might  be  wrested  from  the  power  of  the  rebels.  With  his  army 
augmented  and  strengthened  by  new  recruits  he  left  Louisville, 
his  base  of  supplies,  and  proceeding  by  way  of  Bowling  Oreen, 
reached  Kashville  on  the  10th  of  November  and  took  a  position 
near  the  city.  From  this  time  till  Christmas  he  improved  in  dis- 
ciplining the  army  and  furnishing  it  with  clothing  and  other  in- 
dispensible  supplies. 

The  rebels  on  the  other  hand,  were  not  idle,  and  before  the  close 
of  November  had  massed  at  Murfreesboro'  an  army  of  about 
50,000  men  under  Bragg.  The  rebel  commander,  under  the  im- 
pression that  Eosecrans  was  going  into  winter  quarteirs,  sent  a 
large  cavalry  force  into  Kentucky  under  Morgan  and  another 
under  Forrest,  into  West  Tennessee,  for  the  purpose  of  destroying 
the  railroads  and  cutting  off  the  communications  of  the  advanced 
Union  forces  from  their  respective  bases  of  supplies.  Bragg's 
army  being  weakened  by  these  detachments,  Bosecrans  judged  it 
an  opportune  time  to  give  him  battle,  and  accordingly  on  Christ- 
mas eve,  1862,  a  consultation  was  held  to  concert  measures  for  an 
aggressive  movement.  Arrangements  being  perfected  the  next 
morning,  in  torrents  of  rain  the  army  started  for  Murfreesboro\ 
Thomas'  corps  moving  in  the  centre,  McCook's  on  the  right  and 
Crittenden's  on  the  left.  As  the  day  wore  away  the  tedium  of  the 
march  was  relieved  by  the  occasional  rattle  of  musketry  or  the 
explosions  of  cannon,  heralding  encounters  with  advanced 
squads  of  rebel  pickets.  Heavy  rains  prevailed  and  the  army 
was  compelled  to  feel  its  way  over  the  muddy  roads  through  a 
foggy  atmosphere  in  opposition  to  skirmishing  parties  of  the 
enemy.  Sunday  December  28th  the  army  rested,  Bosecrans  being 
averse  to  active  operations  on  the  Sabbath  unless  the  exigency  of 
his  situation  urgently  demanded  it  In  the  afternoon  of  Monday, 
Gen.  Palmer  leading  the  advance  of  Crittenden's  corps  moved  up 
in  sight  of  Murfreesboro'  and  sent  a  dispatch  back  that  the 
enemy  was  retreating,Crittenden,  thereupon  was  ordered  to  occupy 
the  town  but  advancing  and  finding  the  rebels  still  in  possession, 
he  fell  back  having  exposed  himself  to  great  danger  in  conse- 
quence of  the  misapprehension. 

A  stormy  night  supervened  which  so  saturated  the  ground 
that  the  following  day  the  artillery  carriages  in  passing  over  the 
fields  sank  up  to  their  axels  in  mud.  Bosecrans  rose  at  an  early 
hour  and  carefully  pushed  his  columns  forward  over  the  miry 
ground  through  cedar  brakes  in  front  of  the  enemy.  By 
noon  the  army  was  in  position,  stretching  from  Stone  Biver  across 
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the  couutry  in  a  southerly  directioa  as  far  as  the  Franklin  pike,  a 
distance  of  3  miles,  Crittenden  on  the  left  with  3  divisious,  Van- 
cleve,  Wood,  and  Palmer,  Thomas  in  the  centre  with  two  divis< 
ions,  Negley  and  Boosseau,  and  McGook  on  the  right  with  3 
divisions,  Sheridan,  Davis'  and  Johnson's.  Oatstretched  between 
the  Union  army  and  Marfreesboro'  and  parallel  with  the  former 
was  the  rebel  line.  Breckeuridge's  division  lay  across  the  river 
on  the  extreme  right,  under  Polk  in  the  centre  were  2  divis- 
ions, Wither's  and  Cheatham's,  and  under  Hardee  on  the  extreme 
left  were  2  divisions,  Cleburne  and  McCown.  The  rebel  centre 
was  masked  in  dense  cedar  forests,  while  the  river  was  in  the 
rear,  which  being  fordable,  could  in  case  of  necessity  rea<lily  be 
crossed  and  made  available  as  a  means  of  defense.  During  the 
niglit  the  rebels  massed  their  forces  on  the  right  of  Eosecrans, 
who  inferring  their  intention,  met  with  his  corps  commanders  and 
planned  the  battle  of  Murfreesboro.  It  was  decided  to  hold  the 
right  stationary,  while  the  left  under  Wood  and  Yancleve  cross- 
ing Stone  river,  were  to  drive  Breckenridge  from  his  position, 
occupy  Murfreesboro  and  finally  get  in  the  rear  of  the  enemy. 
Bragg  had  also  decided  to  act  on  the  offensive,  his  plan  being 
similar  to  that  of  his  adversary.  Both  intended  to  strike  with  the 
left  of  their  resx>ective  lines,  and  had  accorduigly  massed  their 
forces  to  suit  their  plan  of  operations. 

At  early  dawn  on  the  last  day  of  the  year,  while  Eosecrans'  left 
was  crossing  the  river,  McCown's  division  emerging  from  the  fog 
which  had  settled  on  the  battle-field  and  striking  our  right  under  - 
Johnson,  hurled  it  back  at  a  single  blow  and  captured  two  of  the 
batteries  beforea  gun  could  be  fired.  The  next  division  under  Davis 
in  which  were  the  35th,  59th,  73d  and  75th  Illinois,  after  a  deter- 
mined resistance,  met  with  a  similar  fate.  It  was  only  when  the 
exultant  foe  came  in  contact  with  Sheridan's,  containing  the  36th, 
44th,  51st  and  88th  Illinois  that  its  terrific  onset  was  stayed. 
Directly  in  front  of  a  battery  vomiting  forth  death,  and  exposed 
to  a  cross  fire  from  two  others,  the  hostile  columns  moved  till 
within  close  range  when  a  musketry  fire  poured  uito  the  faces  of  the 
men  sent  them  staggering  back.  Eallyiug  again  and  strengthened 
by  the  victorious  divisions  which  had  crumbled  Johnson's  and 
Davis'  command  to  fragments,  they  again  bore  down  on  Sheridan 
with  the  determination  to  overwhelm  him.  Hastily  attaching  his 
right  to  the  rear  of  !Negly's  division,  and  placing  his  artillery  in 
the  angle  formed  by  the  two  lines,  lanes  were  plowed  through  the 
advancing  masses.  Bepulsed  they  three  times  renewed  the 
assault  but  with  such  appaling  slaughter  that  Vaughn's  brigade 
of  Polk's  division  lost  one  third  of  its  men  and  all  the  horses  of 
its  brigade  and  stafi:  officers  except  one  were  killed.  Sheridan 
was  seriously  damaged,  having  all  his  brigade  commanders  killed 
and  losing  1,630  men.  With  his  ammunition  exhausted  he  also  was 
compelled  to  retire,  losing  9  guns,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  getting 
them  through  the  dense  cedar  thickets  which  covered  his  rear, 
l^egly,  exposed  by  the  movement,  was  soon  outflanked  and  com- 
pelled to  cut  his  way  out  of  overwhelming  numbers.  A  magnifi- 
cent charge  by  the  19th  Illinois,  11th  Michigan  and  21st  Ohio, 
forced  the  enemy  back  in  confusion  and  the  environed  divisions 
liassed  out^  removing  their  guns  in  safety.    The  force  of  the  rebel 
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ousot  uext  falling  on  the  division  of  Palmer,  his  two  right  brigades 
were  soon  pashed  back  with  the  others,  leaving  Hazen  alone  to 
cope  with  the  hostile  sarging  masses. 

By  the  sadden  and  terrific  assault  of  the  enemy,  Bosecrans'  of- 
fensive movement  on  the  left  was  paralyzed,  and  he  commenced 
massing  his  artillery  on  a  knoll  in  the  plain  whither  his  shattered 
divisions  had  retreated.  He  also  commenced  forming  a  new  line, 
on  the  completion  of  which  entirely  depended  the  ability'of  Palmer 
to  maintain  his  position  till  the  broken  forces  could  be  restored 
to  order  and  placed  in  position.  He  saw  at  a  glance  the  danger 
which  threatened  the  entire  army,  and  with  a  determination  com- 
mensnrate  with  the  stupendous  interests  involved,  determined  to 
maintain  his  position  or  perish  in  its  defense.  The  rebels  on  the 
other  hand,  aware  that  he  was  the  only  obstacle  between  them  and 
victory,  rushed  on  him  with  tenfold  fury,  only  to  be  swept  back  by 
the  terrific  fire  which  met  them. 

Time  was  thus  gained  and  the  new  line  sufficiently  perfected  to 
receive  the  enemy,  and  presently  the  gray  costumed  confederates 
emerged  from  the  cedars,  their  long  lines  of  burnished  weapons  like 
a  forest  of  glittering  steel  flashing  in  the  sunlight,  as  they  swept  for- 
ward over  the  plain.  With'  fearful  grandeur  the  pageant  mov^  up 
within  range,  when  the  federal  batteries,  which  had  been  previously 
posted  on  the  eminence,  opened  upon  them  with  merciless  volleys, 
gashing  and  distorting  their  compact  ranks.  Bosecrans  observing 
the  efi'ect  of  the  fire  on  the  enemy,  dashed  up  to  the  line  where  hos- 
tile shot  were  falling  like  a  hail-storm,  and  ordered  a  charge.  The 
men  catching  the  inspiration  of  their  leader,  sprang  to  their  feet 
and  with  a  shout  swept  them  back  to  their  cedar  coverts.  Fourtimes 
they  rallied  and  returned  to  the  conflict,  but  the  tempest  which  as- 
sailed them,  more  fatal  than  the  blasts  of  the  simoon,  piled  up  the 
plain  with  heaps  of  their  mangled  carcasses.  Finding  at  length  that 
neither  numbers  nor  desperate  daring  could  prevail  against  Bose- 
crans'  front,  they  determined  to  make  a  final  attempt  on  his  left. 
Brecken ridge's  division  of  7,000  fresh  troops  was  brought  into  the 
contest.  Advancing  in  an  imposing  manner  till  they  encountered 
the  fire  of  the  Union  artillery,  when  they  turned  and  disappeared 
from  the  field.  The  day's  fighting  was  over;  many  a  dying  sol- 
dier looked  for  the  last  time  on  the  azure  sunset,  and  soon  the 
ghastly  field  w^as  enshrouded  in  the  pall  of  night. 

A  council  of  war  was  held  during  the  night  to  consider  the  pro- 
priety of  continuing  the  contest  There  was  a  scarcity  of  ammu- 
nition, seven  generals  and  20  colonels  had  been  killed,  and  7,000- 
men  or  about  one-seventh  of  the  entire  army  were  either  killed, 
wounded  or  missing.  It  was  found,  however,  that  there  was  am- 
munition sufficient  for  another  day's  battle,  and  after  making 
slight  changes  in  the  disposition  of  his  forces,  Bosecrans  waited 
till  morning  for  a  renewal  of  the  confiict.  Morning  came,  but  the 
enemy  had  been  too  severely  punished  to  make  another  aggressive 
movement,  and  New  Year's  day  was  mostly  spent  by  both  armies 
in  recruiting  their  exhausted  energies  for  another  death  struggle 
on  the  morrow.  At  3  o  clock  Jan.  2d,  a  double  line  of  skirmishers 
was  seen  advancing  from  Breckenridge's  position  across  the  river, 
with  heavy  columns  of  infantry  a  short  distance  in  the  rear.  Soon 
the  moving  mass  burst  like  a  swollen  torrent  onVanGleve's  divis- 
ion,  and  partially  forced  it  back  into  the  stream.    Prior  to  the 
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assaalt,  Bosecraus  was  making  preparatious  to  execute  the  orig- 
inal plan  of  swinging  his  left  round  against  Breckinridge,  and 
securing  the  hight  on  which  his  division  was  posted.  For  this 
purpose  he  had  mounted  58  guns  on  an  eminence  enfilading  the 
attacking  force,  and  so  destructive  was  the  cannonade,  that  in  less 
than  half  an  hour  Bragg  lost  2,000  men. 

Bleeding  and  torn,  the  enemy  turned  and  fled  as  if  from  the 
crater  of  an  exploding  volcano,  closely  pressed  by  the  Union 
troops.  A  violent  storm  prevented  the  renewal  of  hostilities  on  the 
3d,  and  the  succeeding  night  Bragg  retired  to  TuUahoma,  leaving 
his  antagonists  in  the  possession  of  the  field.  The  Union  army  was 
again  victorious,  but  another  such  a  victory  would  have  ruined 
it.  It  had  lost  one-third  of  its  artillery  and  one-fourth  of  its  men, 
neariy  2,000  of  them  being  killed.  The  loss  of  the  Confederates 
was  equally  severe,  being  in  killed,  wounded  and  missing  14,700. 
Just  prior  to  the  battle  they  had  celebrated  the  festivities  of 
Christmas  by  dancing  in  halls  carpeted  with  American  flags;  now 
defeated  and  humiliated,  they  were  compelled  to  depart,  leaving 
the  national  emblem  which  they  had  insulted  proudly  floating  over 
the  city  of  their  giddy  revels. 

The  battle  of  Stone  Biver,  with  its  fearful  perils,  persistent 
fighting  and  deeds  of  desperate  daring,  furnished  a  rare  opportuni- 
ties for  the  troops  of  Illinois  to  further  distinguish  themselves. 
Nor  was  it  misimproved,  as  the  proud  record  of  their  skill  and 
bravery  in  the  midst  of  the  most  appalling  dangers  abundantly 
prove.  Many  of  the  Illinois  regiments  were,  however,  placed  in 
situations  where  overpowering  rebel  assaults  in  greatly  superior 
numbers  rendered  success  frequently  imx>ossible.  Tet  there  is  as- 
sociated with  the  stem  resistance  which  was  offered  a  moral  sub- 
limity that  almost  surpasses  the  glory  of  victory  itself,  especially 
when  we  remember  the  patriotism  which  prompted  and  the  adverse 
circumstances  attending  it. 

No  regiment  in  the  battle  evinced  more  intrepid  courage  or  ren 
dered  greater  service  than  the  old  regiment  of  Gen.  Kirk,  the  34th 
Illinois.  Early  on  the  morning  of  the  first  day's  conflict,  when 
the  rel)els,  in  overwhelming  numbers  assaulted  the  right  of  the 
Union  line.  Kirk's  brigade  became  exposed  and  the  34th  Illinois, 
stationed  in  front,  soon  became  engaged.  Although  exposed  to  a 
terrific  fire,  they  stood  as  if  rooted  to  the  earth,  and  by  tbeir  well 
directed  volleys  kept  the  rebel  host  at  bay  till  reinforcements 
could  come  to  their  support  A  flank  movement  of  the  enemy  at 
length  rendered  Kirk's  position  untenable,  and  brought  the  34th 
into  a  hand  to  hand  contest  In  the  bloody  strife  which  ensued  Ave 
color  bearers  heroically  laid  down  their  lives  to  prevent  the  stand- 
ards of  their  regiments  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 
But  neither  courage  nor  skilful  generalship  could  cope  with  supe- 
rior numbers,  and  the  old  flag  was  atlast  seized  by  traitors,  and 
Kirk  compelled  to  fall  back.  In  directing  his  troops  he  had  two 
horses  shot  under  him,  when,  alter  receiving  a  severe  wound  and 
faint  from  loss  of  blood  he  was  carried  to  the  rear.  Col.  Dodge 
took  command,  and  with  a  portion  of  the  men  fell  back  to  the 
Nashville  Pike.  The  remainder  joined  the  29th,  30th  and  34th 
Indiana,  supported  by  the  79th  Illinois,  and  hurriedly  prepared  to 
again  meet  the  advancing  rebels.  The  latter  coming  up  and  hurl- 
ing  themselves  with  gi-eat  violence  on  the  Union  flank,  the  79th 
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receiving  the  principal  shock,  wa«  compelled  to  fall  back,  followed 
by  the  rest  of  the  force.  Another  stand  was  immediately  made, 
and  again  the  79th  was  exposed  to  a  destructive  artillery  fire,  and 
withdrew  to  the  Nashville  Pike,  where  Bosecraus  was  forming  a 
new  liife.  Among  the  fallen  heroes,  with  which  the  track  was. 
strewn  was  the  mortal  remains  of  its  Colonel,  the  brave  Sheridan 
P.  Bead.  While  gallantly  leading  his  men  regardless  of  menacing 
dangers,  he  was  idiot  and  instantly  expired. 

When  on  the  morning  of  the  first  day's  battle  Gen.  Kirk's  brig* 
ade  was  broken  to  pieces  by  the  fierce  onset  of  the  enemy,  the 
fragments  fell  back  through  the  89th  Illinois,  which  brought  that 
regiment  into  action.  The  men  lay  down  on  their  faces  till  all  the 
fugitives  had  passed  from  their  front,  when  they  arose  and  deliv* 
ered  a  well  directed  fire  into  the  ranks  of  the  foe  only  50  yards 
distant.  Before  this  volley  the  colors  of  the  rebel  advance  were 
lowered,  but  the  other  regiments  were  falling  back  and  the  89th 
was  ordered  to  follow. 

From  this  time  till  night-fall,  at  every  available  point  they  in- 
flicted heavy  blows  on  the  enemy,  and  suffered  terribly  from  the 
incessant  fire  of  rel>el  musketry  and  artillery.  As  an  evidence  of 
the  fiery  ordeal  to  which  they  were  exposed,  they  came  out  of  the 
conflict  with  a  loss  of  149.  Though  warring  against  fate  itself 
and  success  impossible,  the  regiment  seriously  damaged  the  enemy 
and  won  a  proud  name  by  its  heroic  and  determined  resistance. 

But  to  no  regiment  from  the  prau-ie  State  nor  to  any  engaged 
in  the  battle  does  the  country  owe  a  greater  debt  of  gratitude  for 
what  it  accomplished,  than  the  19th  Illinois.  Beference  has  al- 
ready been  made  to  its  magnificant  charge  on  the  morning  of  the 
first  day's  battle.  A  more  daring  feat  was,  however,  executed  in 
the  afternoon  of  the  second  day.  Yanclev^s  division  having  been 
thrown  across  the  river  to  operate  against  Breckenridge,  the  lat- 
ter at  the  head  of  his  own  and  two  other  divisions  hurled  them  with 
irresistible  force  against  his  antagonist.  Two  of  the  Union  brigades 
were  instantly  shivered  by  the  concussion,  and  the  other  pushed 
back  into  the  river^  when  Negley,  riding  to  the  front  and  compre- 
hending the  situation  shouted,  "  Who  will  save  the  left  t"  "  The 
19th  Illinois, "  was  the  immediate  response  of  Scott,  the  com- 
mander of  the  regiment.  Then  giving  the  command,  ^^  forward, " 
his  men  sprang  to  their  feet  and  pouring  a  destructive  fire  into  the 
face  of  the  foe,  leaped  forward  with  fixed  bayonets.  Plunging 
into  the  river  they  scaled  the  opposite  banks  despite  the  volleys 
and  bristling  bayonets  of  a  w  hole  rebel  division  posted  on  the 
stream  to  dispute  their  advance.  On  gaining  the  summit  of  the 
shore,  the  rebels,  astounded  at  the  audacity  of  the  charge,  turned 
and  fled  for  the  protection  of  their  batteries.  The  19th  Illinois, 
11th  Michigan  and  78th  Pennsylvania  in  close  pursuit.  In  vain 
the  Confederates  endeavored  to  rally  at  every  available  point,  or 
sought  to  secure  themselves  by  intervening  timber,  but  deter- 
mined men  were  after  them,  and  not  even  an  army  of  devils  could 
have  interposed  an  obstacle  to  their  progress.  With  accelerated 
velocity  charging  up  to  the  muzzles  of  the  enemy's  guns,  and  leap- 
ing the  parapets,  the  battery  was  captured.  The  victory  was  com- 
plete, but  more  than  a  third  of  the  men  had  fallen  or  disappeared 
along  the  highway  of  death  which  they  so  gallantly  trod. 
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Another  cliarg^  splendid  in  execution  and  important  in  results, 
was  made  by  the  88th  and  36th  Illinois.  A  heavy  rebel  column 
was  advancing  across  an  oi)en  field,  on  the  border  of  which  these 
regiments  were  drawn  np  to  receive  them.  The  88th  lay  down 
till  the  enemy  approached  within  40  yards,  when  they  ar5se  and 
after  firing  two  rounds,  both  regiments  bounded  forward  and 
swept  their  adversary  from  the  field. 

Oen.  Woodruff,  who  was  on  the  right  of  the  Fnion  line,  highly 
complimented  the  officers  and  men  of  the  25th  and  35th  Illinois. 
Three  of  their  companies  under  Major  Mcllvain  as  skirmishers  in 
front  of  the  brigade,  behaved  with  great  gallantry,  and  both  regi- 
ments during  the  entire  battle  inflicted  heavy  blows  on  the  enemy. 
He  says :  ^^I  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  the  commanding  offi- 
cer to  the  gallant  conduct  of  Lt.  Gol.  Chandler,  commanding  the 
35th  Illinois,  whose  cool,  steady  courage,  admirable  deportment 
and  skillful  management,  evinced  the  soldier  true  and  tried; 
and  who,  at  all  times,  proved  himself  worthy  of  the  trust  he  holds. 
Major  Mcllvain,  of  the  same  regiment,  who  had  the  supervision  of 
skirmishers,  I  cannot  praise  too  much.  His  good  judgment  and 
skillful  handling  elicited  encomiums  of  well  merited  compliments 
at  all  times.  He  was  cool,  determined  and  persevering.  Capt. 
W.  Taggart,  who  succeeded  to  the  command  of  the  25th  Illinois, 
behaved  as  a  soldier  should,  efficient  and  ever  ready  to  execute 
orders." 

*'While  we  remember  the  noble  dead  let  us  pay  a  tribute  of  re- 
spect to  the  gallant  Col.  L.  D.  Williams,  of  the  25th  Illinois,  who 
died  in  the  performance  of  his  duty.  He  fell  with  his  regimental 
colors  in  his  hands,  exclaiming:  ''We  will  plant  it  here,  lM)ys,  and 
rally  the  old  25th  around  it,  and  here  will  we  die ! "  The  25th 
lost  in  killed,  wounded  and  missing  142  men,  the  35th,  81  men. 

The  74th  Illinois,  Col.  Marsh,  while  on  its  waytoMurfreesboro, 
inflicted  serious  damage  on  a  greatly  su))erior  force  of  the  enemy, 
and  in  the  subesequent  battle  it  established  a  reputation  for 
bravery  and  other  soldierly  qualities.  The  100th  and  110th  in  con- 
junction with  the  41st  Ohio,  kept  back  the  heavy  masses  of  the 
enemy  in  his  efforts  to  overwhelm  the  brigade  of  Oen.Hazen.  The 
amunition  of  the  110th  becoming  exhausted,  the  men  clubbed  their 
muskets  and  fought  with  the  coolness  of  veterans,  although  they 
had  never  before  been  under  fire.  The  21st,  22d  and  84th,  in  com- 
mon with  other  Illinois  regiments,  passed  through  the  battle's 
carnage  and  came  out  reduced  in  numbera  but  with  increased 
reputation.  Where  the  shafts  of  the  enemy  fell  thickest,  or  valor 
most  needed,  they  were  found  with  strong  arms  to  battle  for  the 
nation's  life. 

The  moral  prestige  attending  the  battle  of  Murfreesboro  was 
greater  than  the  resulting  material  benefit.  The  rebel  authoiities 
during  the  early  part  of  the  summer  had  pushed  forward  their 
aggressive  movement  with  comparative  immunity  beyond  the 
bounds  of  the  Confederacy.  Expectation  raised  by  the  brilliant 
spring  campaign  in  the  West  had  become  disappointed  at  the  results 
of  the  army  in  the  East.  The  public  mind  was  brooding  over  the 
repulse  and  frightful  slaughter  of  Fredericksburg.  When  there- 
fore the  tidings  of  Murfreesboro  were  read  in  thecities  and  hamlets 
of  the  North,  the  people  became  more  hopeful,  and  with  increased 
determination,  resolved  that  the  nation's   honor  and    integrity 
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should  be  inaiDtaiued«  If  the  Union  army  had  received  a  blow  it 
was  evident  it  had  dealt  a  counter-stroke  which  sent  its  reeling 
and  disabled  enemy  from  the  field  and  its  sacrifice  was  not  in 
vain.  Moreover  the  skillful  generalship  and  determined  fighting 
which  had  triumphed  when  the  first  onset  of  the  battle  had  placed 
success  almost  in  the  grasp  of  the  foe  gave  additional  lustre  to  the 
victory.  But  while  its  moral  effect  gave  confidence  to  the  fed- 
erals it  correspondingly  depressed  the  confederates.  In  the  shock 
of  Stone  Biver  the  spirit  of  Bragg's  army  was  broken  and  subse- 
quent efforts  were  feeble,  compared  with  the  dash  and  vigor  of  its 
first  campaign.  As  a  remote  sequence  Bosecrans  next  planted 
his  standards  within  the  rocky  bulwarks  of  Ghattanoooga  from 
which  the  enemy  was  unable  afterward  to  dislodge  him.  Hie 
Union  army  thus  entrenched  in  the  heart  of  the  confederacy  won 
new  triumphs  under  Orant,  and  subsequently  Sherman  sent  its 
veteran  columns  to  Atlanta  and  thence  to  the  sea. 
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1862-1863 — Movements  on  the  MiaHesippi — Battle  of  CoffeeviUe^ 
Holly  Springe^  Parkefif^s  Gross  BoadSj  OhioJcasaw  Bayou  ana 
Arhansa^s  Post 


Topographically  considered  INorth  America  mast  ever  be  the 
home  of  one  people.  The  destiny  of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  the 
repository  of  tibie  vast  resources  which  past  ages  hare  accumulated 
for  the  benefit  of  man,  will  be  the  destiny  of  the  continent.  The 
immense  river  system  by  which  it  is  drained,  having  its  source  in 
the  regions  of  the  remote  north,  and  its  outlet  in  the  distant  south 
will,  through  the  agency  of  commercial  intercourse,  neutralize  the 
diversity  of  race,  caused  by  climatic  differences  and  thus  prevent 
the  rise  of  separate  nationalities.  Further  more  the  wide  area 
thus  bound  by  commercial  ties,  is  not  only  inseparable  but  will  so 
dominate  in  populationandpoweroverthe  continental  borderswhich 
surround  it  as  to  extend  over  them  the  same  institutions  and  a 

^common  government.  Should  an  attempt  be  made  to  close  the 
gateways  to  the  Pacific  through  the  Eocky  Mountains,  there  are 
not  elements  of  power  in  tbe  region  beyond  to  cope  witn  the  force 
that  would  be  arrayed  against  it.    The  St.  Lawrence,  the  principal 

outlet  to  the  Atlantic,  although  now  subject  to  foreign  jurisdic- 
tion, must  ultimately  become  wholly  subservient  to  the  great  val- 
ley. Nor  is  access  to  the  sea  through  the  Mississippi  any  more 
likely  to  be  permanently  disturbed  by  a  rival  power  on  the  south 
than  are  its  resistless  floods  to  be  held  by  artificial  barriers.  The 
great  heart  of  the  continent  with  its  exhaustless    resources    must 

^through  the  vast  river  systems  with  which  its  surface  is  furrowed, 
send  life  sustaining  supplies  to  its  most  distant  extremities. 

At  least  so  thought  the  hardy  race  of  freemen  who  dwell  on  the 
Mississippi  and  its  hundred  tributaries,  when  the  rebels  attempted 
to  obstruct  its  navigation,  and  in  their  might  resolved  that  its 
commerce,  in  common  with  its  waters,  should  fiow  undisturbed  to 
the  sea.  Measures  for  the  accomplishment  of  this  object  were 
first  projected  by  Fremoqt,  and  commenced  by  the  formation  of  the 
fleet  and  army  under  Foote  and  Grant  at  Cairo.  Subsequently  it 
gave  character  to  the  military  operations  of  the  West  and  ended 
with  some  of  the  most  brilliant  victories  of  the  war. 

In  erecting  defences  for  the  Mississippi  the  confederate  authori- 
ties had  to  make  them  sufficiently  formidable  to  withstand  the 
attacks  of  the  Union  fleet  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  operations  of 
tlie  land  forces  on  the  other.  In  the  first  particular  they  were  far 
more  successful  than  in  the  second,  as  the  fate  of  nearly  all  their 
fortified  forts  was  determined  by  contests  between  armies  on  the 
field.    Columbus,  the  first  position  taken  by  the  rebels,  although 
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invincible  iu  a  naval  assault,  when  uncovered  by  the  capture  of 
Douelson,  its  guns  and  garrison  were  transferred  to  Island  No. 
10.  Foote  with  the  navy,  followed  to  the  same  place,  but  after  a 
bombardment  of  three  weeks,  he  was  unable  to  prevail  against  it. 
Pope's  victory  on  the  Kentucky  shore,  in  the  meantime,  however, 
rendered  it  untenable  and  its  munitions  were  sent  to  Fort  Pillow, 
situated  on  Chicasaw  bluff,  75  miles  above  Memphis.  This  strong- 
hold withstood  a  bombardment  of  six  weeks  without  sustaining 
serious  injury,  but  at  length  becoming  entangled  in  the  evil  for- 
tunes attending  the  Confederate  army  at  Corinth,  it  was  like  the 
other  places  unavoidably  abandoned. 

Commodore  Foote,  suffering  severely  in  the  meantime  from 
a  wound  received  at  Donelson,  was  relieved  of  his  com- 
mand and  Capt.  Davis  appointed  in  his  place-  The  latter 
immediately  started  in  pursuit  of  the  rebels  who  next  fled  to 
Memphis,  and  on  the  5th  of  June  anchored  his  squadron 
above  the  city  and  prepared  for  an  engagement  the  next  day. 
Five  boats  and  two  rams  constituted  his  naval  force,  while  the 
rebels  had  7  boats,  which  in  addition  to  their  armament  of  guns 
were  so  constructed  as  to  act  as  rams.  The  following  morning,  as 
the  lofty  spires  of  the  city  were  glittering  in  the  rising  sun,  the 
federal  fleet  slowly  drifted  down  the  river  tiU  that  of  the  enemy 
was  discovered  near  the  western  shore.  Davis  then  ordered  his 
boats  to  steam  np  the  stream  to  give  the  men  an  opportunity  to 
breakfast  before  going  into  the  fight.  The  rebels  regarding  this 
as  a  retreat  and  elat^  with  the  hope  of  an  easy  victory,  imme- 
diately started  in  pursuit,  firing  round  after  round  as  they  ad- 
Tanced.  The  contest  now  commenced  with  terrible  earnestness, 
and  in  an  hour  and  twenty  minutes  the  entire  rebel  fieet,  except 
one  boat,  was  either  captured  or  destroyed.  Van  Dom,  the  rebel 
leader,  who  sat  upon  his  horse  a  sp^tator  of  the  fight,  exclaimed: 
^<  It  is  all  over  with  us,"  and  galloped  away.  The  federal  tars, 
none  of  whom  had  been  killed,  were  now  ready  for  breakfast.  On 
the  4th  of  June,  1862,  the  fleet  proceeded  southward  to  the  mouth 
of  White  river,  which  it  ascended  for  the  purpose  of  removing 
rebel  obstructions  and  opening  communications  with  northwest 
em  Arkansas. 

The  first  movement  for  opening  the  month  of  the  Mississippi 
was  the  occupation  of  Ship  Island  in  December,  1861.  The  fol-* 
lowing  winter  Oen.  Butler  took  charge  of  the  laud  forces,  number- 
ing 8,000  men,  and  prepared  to  co-operate  with  the  fleet  under 
Commodore  Farragut.  The  latter  arrived  at  the  Island  on  the 
20th  of  February,  1862,  and  by  great  labor  got  his  heavy  ships 
over  the  bars  into  the  river  and  commenced  ascending  its  turbid 
currents.  At  3  o'clock  on  the  24th  of  April  he  came  within  range 
of  Forts  Jackson  and  St  Philip  and  the  rebel  navy,  when  500 
cannon  opened  with  deafening  roar  their  ponderous  missiles, 
weaving  a  fiery  net  work  on  the  face  of  the  sky,  and  falling  with 
a  thunderous  crash  into  the  midst  of  the  opposing  forts  and  fleets. 
Breasting  the  furious  battle  storm  the  federal  squadron  continued  on 
its  way  toward  the  city  of  Kew  Orleans,  whither  it  arrived  on  the 
25th  to  the  great  astonishment  of  its  rebellious  inhabitants.  Gen. 
Butler  took  immediate  possession  and  a  portion  of  the  fleet  was 
sent  up  the  river  under  Commodore  Lee.  It  was  not  known 
what    obstructions   the    enemy    had    interposed   in   the    long 
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stretx^h  of  miles  through  the  confederacy,  and  the  expedition 
moved  slowly  and  cautiously.  Taking  possession  of  Baton  Eouge, 
Natchez  and  other  places,  on  the  15th  of  May  arrived  at  Yicks- 
burg  and  the  city  at  once  became  famous  in  the  annals  of  the 
rebellion. 

Only  three  days  before  the  arrival  of  Lee,  Beauregard  had  com- 
menced the  erection  of  batteries  on  the  high  bluffs  overlooking 
the  river.  Had  he  come  three  days  sooner  the  vast  expenditure 
of  treasure  and  blood  which  the  -subsequent  reduction  of  the 
place  cost  the  country,  might  have  been  saved.  The  work  of  for- 
tifying was  prosecuted  with  such  energy  that  when  Lee  demanded 
the  surrender  the  rebels  were  ready  to  defend  it  and  refused  to 
comply.  Concluding  that  his  force  was  insufficient  for  the  reduction 
of  the  works  he  wated  till  the  28th,  when  having  received  addi- 
tional boats  from  New  Orleans,  he  commenced  the  bombardment. 
Still  the  force  proved  inadequate  for  the  enemy  meanwhile  had 
proportionally  increased  the  strengtibi  of  the  fortifications.  The 
seige,  nevertheless,  was  continued  till  Farragut  with  the  entire 
fleet  of  gun  and  mortar  boats,  about  the* middle  of  June,  anchored 
in  the  river  below  the  city.  Four  regiments  of  infantry  under 
G«n.  Williams,  also  came  up  up  and  commenced  cutting  a  canal 
across  the  narrow  peninsula  west  of  the  city  that  the  boats  in 
passing  might  avoid  the  batteries  located  on  the  channel  of  the 
river.  The  fleet  of  Commodore  Davis  next  came  down  the  river, 
and  it  was  determined  with  the  combined  force  to  again  attempt 
the  reduction.  Ac(K>rdingly  the  bombardment  was  renewed  at 
close  range  and  broadside  after  broadside  was  flred  into  the  bat- 
teries without  apparent  effect  Although  the  gunboats  were 
unable  to  silence  them,  several  succeeded  in  running  by  them  and 
joining  the  fleet  above. 

July  the  15th  the  monotony  of  naval  warfare  was  broken  by  the 
appearance  of  tiie  powerful  iron  plated  ram  Arkansas,  which 
steamed  down  the  Yazoo,  and  after  disabling  two  of  tlie  federal 
gunboats,  sought  safety  unde.r  the  fortifications.  It  was  now 
feared  the  ram  might  destroy  the  morter  fleet  below,  and  the  boats 
which  had  passed  up  the  river  were  ordered  to  return,  and  finally 
on  the  27th,  the  entire  squadron  withdrew  from  the  city.  Farra- 
gut fell  down  the  river  to  New  Orleans,  while  Davis  in  connection 
with  Curtis,  made  a  successful  expedition  up  the  Yazoo.  The 
canal  also  proved  a  failure,  and  Williams  retired  with  his  force  to 
Baton  Bouge  and  the  70days  of  the  Yicksburg  seige  were  at  an  end. 
During  its  continuance  some  25,000  shot  and  shell  were  thrown 
into  the  town  by  the  fleet  when  it  became  evident  that  like  the 
other  strongholds  on  the  river  above,  it  would  require  the  co-oper- 
ation of  the  land  forces  to  effect  its  reduction.  Let  us  now  see 
how  this  was  to  be  effected. 

We  have  seen  that  after  the  second  battle  of  Corinth,  Ken- 
tucky and  Middle  Tennessee  became  the  principal  theatres  of 
western  military  movements,  and  a  large  portion  of  Grant's  force 
was  sent  to  augment  the  army  of  Buell  and  that  of  his  successor, 
Bosecrans,  and  hence  he  found  it  impossible  to  co-operate  with  the 
naval  operations  for  the  opening  of  the  Mississippi.  When,  how- 
ever, in  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1862,  he  could  command  the 
requisite  number  of  men,  a  movement  against  Yicksburg,  the 
great  stronghold  of  the  river,  again  became  the  principal  military 
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euterprise  of  the  west.  The  line  held  at  this  time  by  the  Union  army 
was  the  Memphis  and  Charleston  railroad,  the  right  wing  resting 
on  Memphis  and  the  left  on  Corinth.  In  front  and  occupying  the 
line  of  the  Yazoo  and  Tallahatchie  its  principal  tributary,  were  the 
forces  of  YanDorn  and  Price,which.  during  the  month  of  Novem- 
ber,  were  concentrated  under  Gon.  Iremberton.  To  eliminate  this 
force  the  real  defense  of  Vicksburg  from  the  numberless  bayous 
and  swamps  peculiar  to  the  country  occupied,  was  now  the  prob- 
lem which  Grant  had  to  solve. 

He  accordingly  ordered  Sherman,  commanding  the  right  wing 
of  the  army  at  Memphis,  to  fall  down  the  river  and  operate  against 
the  rebel  line  near  Vicksburg,  a  cavalry  force  from  the  trans-Missis- 
sippi army  to  cross  the  river  and  menace  the  railroad  connections 
in  Pemberton's  rear,  while  he  proposed  to  press  him  in  front.  The 
cavalry  force  under  Oens.  Hovey  and  Washbume,  as  arrange, 
crossed  the  river  at  Helena  and  destroying  the  railroad,  Pem- 
berton  was  forced  to  fall  back  to  Grenada  100  miles  further 
south.  Grant  immediately  followed  and  on  the  3d  of  December^ 
established  his  headquarters  at  Oxford,  making  Holly  Springs 
through  which  he  passed,  his  principal  depot  of  supplies.  As  the 
result  of  these  movements  3  engagements  occurred  with  the  ene- 
my, in  rapid  succession. 

BaMle  of  CoffeeviUe. — After  the  occupation  of  Oxford  Colonels 
Dickey  and  Lee,  with  the  4th  and  7th  Illinois,  and  three  other 
regiments  of  cavalry,  on  the  6tli  day  of  December,  1862,  advanced 
from  Watervalley  for  the  purpose  of  capturing  Coffeeviile,  sit- 
uated 11  miles  north  of  Grenada.  A  short  distance  from  the  town 
they  encountered  the  enemy,  and  after  vainly  endeavoring  to  dis- 
lodge him  from  his  position.  Col.  Lee  pushed  forward  a  10- pounder 
and  opened  upon  them.  A  full  rebel  battery  immediately  replied 
and  soon  after  a  large  force  of  infantry  rose  up  from  the  ground 
where  they  had  been  concealed  and  poured  volley  after  volley  into 
the  ranks  of  the  federal  skirmishers,  compelling  them  to  retire 
with  severe  loss.  The  Union  officers,  seeing  their  inability  to  cope 
with  such  a  large  force  prepared  to  fall  back,  leaving  part  of  the 
4th  Illinois  to  cover  their  retreat  This  small  protecting  force, 
however,  was  immediately  driven  by  live  regiments  of  rebel  in- 
fantry who  soon  overtook  the  principal  force  and  a  retreating  fight 
commenced.  For  a  distance  of  three  miles  the  contest  was  stub- 
bornly maintained,  the  retiring  force  halting  at  difterent  points, 
sufficiently  long  to  pour  a  volley  into  the  ranks  of  their  pursuers 
and  then  resume  their  march.  !Night  at  length  terminated  the 
work  of  death  and  the  federals  retired  without  further  molestation 
to  their  camping  ground.  The  loss  of  the  4th  Illinois  in  killed, 
wounded  and  missing  was  17 ;  that  of  the  7th,  34,  and  that  of 
the  entire  force  99.  Among  the  killed  was  the  veteran  McCulloeh, 
Lieut.  Col.  commanding  the  4th,  who  fell  at  the  head  of  his  regi- 
ment. 

Battle  of  HoUy  Springs. — ^Among  a  number  of  other  important 
cavalry  expeditions  thrown  out  in  different  directions,  that  of  CoL 
Dickey  was  sent  to  destroy  a  portion  of  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  rail-  ^ 
road.    He  left  camp  with  the  7th  and  a  portion  of  the  4th  Illinois 
cavalry  and  subsequently  joined  by  some  troopers  from  Iowa,  oa 
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the  16th  and  17th  they  destroyed  the  railroad  from  Okalona  to 
Saltillo,  a  distance  of  34  miles.  The  force  was  dow  ready  to  re- 
turn but  hearing  that  there  was  a  large  bod3'  of  rebel  cavalry  at 
Pontotoc,  Dickey  determined  to  move  in  that  direction  and  take 
observations.  In  the  reconnoisance  some  22  regiments  were  dis- 
covered which  subsequently  proved  to  be  the  cavalry  of  Van  Dorn 
who  was  on  his  way  to  capture  Holly  Springs.  The  next  day  the 
force  hastened  to  return,  and  without  further  detention  arrived  at 
Oxford  and  reported  the  movement  of  the  rebel  cavalry  to  Gen. 
Grant.  The  latter  immediately  divined  VanDorn's  object  and 
telegraphed  Col.  Muri>hy,  the  commandant  of  Holly  Springs  that 
he  would  be  attacked  the  next  day,  and  that  reinfort^ements  would 
be  sent  to  him. 

As  intimated,  on  the  20th  of  December  the  rebel  cavalry  dashed 
into  town  and  the  infantry  guarding  the  government  stores,  only 
100  in  number,  were  soon  overwhelmed  and  forced  to  submit  The 
remaining  infantry  dispersed  in  different  parts  of  the  town  on 
picket  duty,  unable  to  act  in  concert,  were  captured  in  small  de* 
tachmeuts.  The  cavalrv,  6  companies  of  the  2d  Illinois,  were  com- 
pelled to  cut  their  way  through  thousands  to  avoid  a  similar 
fate.  The  rebels  had  come  prepared  with  canteens  filled 
with  turpentine  and  immediately  used  it  in  firing  th6  rail' 
road  trains,  one  of  which  was  laden  with  cotton.  Soon  all  the 
railroad  buildings,  some  30  dwellings,  1,800  bales  of  cotton,  and 
the  great  arsenal  which  the  rebels  themselves  had  built,  and  in 
which  Grant  had  deposited  immense  quantities  of  army  supplies, 
were  wrapped  in  flames.  By  degrees  the  conflagration  spread  to  the 
square  where  large  quantities  of  powder  had  been  stored,  and  sud- 
denly an  explosion  occurred  which  shook  the  earth  and  tore  all  the 
adjoining  buildings  to  fragments.  Whiskey  was  found  among  the 
spoils  and  the  rebel  soldiery  previously  intoxicated  by  victory 
and  now  maddened  by  the  effects  of  spirits,  shouted  and  yelled 
in  unison  with  the  raging  elements.  It  was  known  to  Yan  Dorn 
that  a  number  of  cotton  buyers  were  in  town  and  squads  of  cav- 
alry were  detailed  to  go  round  and  conduct  them  to  his  head- 
quarters. Each  was  closely  questioned  as  to  his  business,  then 
searched,  and  his  money  handed  over  to  a  receiver.  In  this  man- 
ner more  than  $100,000  were  taken  from  private  individuals.* 

As  Murphy's  force  of  1,800  men  was  sufficiently  large  to  defend 
the  place  till  the  arrival  of  aid,  he  was  severely  and  justly  censured 
for  his  culpability.  In  pleasant  contrast  with  his  cowardice  was  the 
conduct  of  the  Illinois  cavalry,  which  was  thus  complimented  by  the 
correspondent  of  the  Missouri  Democrat:  ^'  Six  companies  of  the 
2d  Illinois  cavalry  were  completely  surrounded  in  the  town  by  at 
least  as  many  thousands,  and  were  called  on  to  surrender, 
to  which  demand  they  made  reply  by  dashing  on  the 
enemy's  forces  and  nobly  cutting  their  way  out  Not  a  more  gal- 
lant deed  has  been  done  during  the  war.  Six  hundred  against 
8,000,  and  still  they  hewed  their  way  through  them  and  escaped.'' 

*  Some  of  the  tpeoulaton  managed  to  save  tbefr  funds  by  pladnr  them  In  the  cos* 
tody  of  the  ladies  with  whom  they  were  boarding  One  gentleman  who  had  arrived  in 
town  only  the  dar  before,  entrusted  some  940,000  to  his  landlady  who,  although  a  strong 
secessionist,  foithfully  returned  it.  It  is  said  a  number  of  ladies  wore  belts  during 
the  rebel  occupation  of  the  town,  containing  northern  funds  amounting  in  some  In- 
stanoea  to  960^000,  and  in  no  instance  was  the  trust  reposed  in  them  betrayed. 
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Battle  of  Farker'g  Cross  Roads, — Grant's  communications  were 
also  threatened  by  the  operations  of  Forrest.  On  the  18th  of 
December,  Gen.  Sullivan  in  command  of  Jackson,  learning  that 
Forrest  in  charge  of  a  band  of  rebel  cavalry,  had  crossed  the  Ten- 
nessee to  captui*e  the  town,  commenced  preparations  to  prevent 
the  consummation  of  his  design.  Having  been  reinforced  by  two 
brigades  under  Gens.  Fuller  and  Brayman,  the  next  day  he  sent 
out  the  43d  Illinois  to  oppose  the  advance  of  the  enemy.  The 
regiment  having  concealed  itself,  awaited  the  appearance  of 
Forest,  when  it  fired  a  destructive  volley  into  the  midst  of  his 
men.  !Not  being  sufficiently  strong  to  check  the  rebels  it  slowly 
retired  till  Gen.  Brayman's  brigade  was  thrown  out  and  drove  them 
back.  Having  heard  on  the  21st  that  detachments  of  Forrest's 
men  had  destroyed  a  portion  of  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  Bailroad, 
and  captured  Humboldt,  Trenton  and  a  number  of  other  sta- 
tions. Gen.  Haynie  was  ordered  to  repair  the  damages.  With  the 
106th,  the  119th  Illinois,  1  company  of  the  18th  and  90  men  of  the 
11th  Illinois  cavalry,  and  a  brigade  of  Iowa  troops,  he  proceeded 
on  the  railroad  to  the  first  break  and  commenced  repairing  it- 
Having  put  the  road  in  running  order  he  moved  to  Humboldt, 
where  he  was  reinforced  by  the  126th  and  the  122d  Illinois  and 
the  7th  Tennessee.  Thence  moving  to  Trenton  he  learned  the 
situation  of  Forest  and  communicated  the  information  by  tele- 
graph to  Gen.  Sullivan,  who  immediately  joined  him  with  all  his 
available  force.  Forrest  was  advancing  toward  the  Tennesse  which 
he  desired  to  cross  and  Gen.  Sullivan  at  once  seized  the  bridges 
on  the  most  available  routes,  and  the  enemy,  as  the  only  alterna- 
tive, moved  southwest  and  got  on  the  Lexington  road.  The  fed- 
eral commander  soon  became  apprised  of  this  movement  and  sent 
Col.  Dunham  of  the  5th  Indiana,  with  a  brigade,  to  intercept  him. 
On  the  morning  of  the  Slst  of  December,  1862,  the  force  reached 
Parker's  Gross  Boads,  a  short  distance  south  of  Clarksburg,  and 
Col.  Dunham  was  surprised  to  find  himself  confronted  by  several 
thousand  rebels,  commanded  by  the  redoubtable  Forrest,  and  the 
road  through  which  he  must  pass  nearly  encircled  by  rebel  cav- 
alry. Escape  being  impossible,  Col.  Dunham  formed  his  men  in 
solid  column  and  soon  they  were  enveloped  in  a  storm  of  shot  and 
shell. 

Although  outnumbered  two  to  one  they  returned  the  fire  with 
such  well  directed  aim  and  invincible  determination,  that  the  en- 
emy was  kept  back  till  their  amunition  became  exhausted  when, 
by  a  sudden  flank  movement,  they  were  completely  surrounded. 
Bayonets  were  now  substituted  for  powder  and  bullets,  and  stiU 
they  persisted  infighting.  Forrest,  believing  their  position  hope- 
less and  not  knowing  whether  it  was  possible  for  a  Yankee  gen- 
geral  ever  to  consider  himself  whipped,  ordered  a  cessation  of 
hostilities  and  sent  a  flag  of  truce  to  demand  a  surrender.  Dun- 
ham replied,  ^^Give  my  compliments  to  the  general  and  tell  him  I 
never  surrender.  If  he  thinks  he  can  take  me  let  him  try."  Some 
of  this  pluck  and  indei>eudence  was  doubtless  based  on  an  expec- 
tation of  reinforcements.  Nor  was  this  anticipation  unfounded. 
While  the  rebel  general  was  considering  what  course  to  pursue, 
Gens.  Sullivan  and  Haynie  came  up  with  their  forces  and  pre- 
pared for  action.  Stricken  with  amazement  at  their  sudden  ap- 
pearance the  rebels  fled,  despite  the  almost  frantic  exertions  of 
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their  officers  to  hold  them  in  position.  The  loss  of  the  enemy  lu 
killed,  wounded  and  prisoners,  as  reported  by  Forest  himself, 
to  a  captured  federal  officer,  was  fully  a  thousand.  The  national 
loss  was  one  hundred,  mostly  sustained  by  the  122d  Illinois.  This 
gallant  regiment  and  a  portion  of  the  18th  Illinois,  constituted 
part  of  Col.  Dunham's  brigade  and  were  thus  complimented  in 
his  report :  ^^The  122d  111.  deserves  especial  notice.  It  is  compara- 
tively a  new  regiment  and  part  of  it  was  at  one  time  more  exposed 
to  the  enemy's  Are  than  any  other ;  at  any  rate  it  suffered  more  in 
killed  and  wounded.  Its  gallant  colonel  fell  severely  wounded, 
yet  its  courage  never  flagged  and  it  met  every  duty  and  danger 
with  unwavering  resolution.  The  detachment  of  the  18th  Illi- 
nois acted  for  ^e  most  part  with  it  and  deserves  the  isame  com* 
mendation." 

The  frequent  raids  on  G-rant's  communications  and  the  destrac- 
tion  of  his  stores  at  length  compelled  him  to  fall  back  to  Holly 
Springs  and  abandon  his  original  plan  of  forming  a  junction  with 
Sherman  on  the  Yazoo. 

Battle  of  Chioasatv  Bayou. — ^The  latter  in  the  meantime  had  em- 
barked his  division  in  transports  at  Memphis,  steamed  down  the 
Mississippi,  formed  a  junction  with  the  fleet  of  gunboats  under 
Admiral  Porter,  ascended  the  Yazoo  and  at  Ghicasaw  bayou  made 
an  assault  on  the  enemy.  This  bayou  is  the  northern  portion  of 
an  old  channel  of  the  Yazoo  extending  from  the  present  river  to 
the  Mississippi  near  Vicksbnrg  and  with  the  exception  of  one  or 
two  places  was  still  filled  with  water.  Immediately  east  are  the 
Walnut  Hills,  a  high  range  of  land  trending  northeasterly  from 
Vicksbnrg  to  Haines'  bluff  where  they  impinge  against  thcYazoo. 
From  the  Mississippi,  a  distance  of  15  miles,  the  sides  and  sum- 
mits of  the  highlands  frowned  with  rebel  rifle  pits  and  batteries, 
while,  at  their  base,  ran  the  Vicksbnrg  and  Yazoo  City  road 
along  which  the  enemy  could  push  his  artilley  and  infantry  if  any 
attempt  should  be  made  to  cross  the  bayou. 

It  was  this  exterior  line  of  the  Vicksbnrg  defenses  that  Sher- 
man intended  to  pierce  when,  on  the  26th  of  December  1862,  he 
debarked  his  army  of  some  40,000  men.  The  bayou  could  only  be 
crossed  at  3  points,  where  the  torrents  from  the  hills  had  washed 
sufficient  quantity  of  material  to  form  a  natural  causeway  for  the 
passage  of  troops.  On  the  morning  of  the  27th  Steele's  division 
on  the  right,  passing  around  the  north  end  of  the  bayou,  endeavor- 
ed to  move  along  the  west  side  to  silence  a  battery  commanding 
one  of  the  passages,  Morgan's  division,  containing  the  118th  Il- 
linois, proceeded  around  the  south  end,  while  Morgan  L.  Smith's, 
and  A.  J.  Smith's,  the  former  containing  the  55th  and  113th  Illi- 
nois, and  the  latter  the  77th  and  108tTi,  further  southward  ad- 
vanced toward  the  lagoons  connecting  the  bayou  and  the  Missis- 
sippi. Before,  however,  the  engagement  properly  commenced, 
Steele  found  it  impossible  to  reach  the  hostile  battery,  and  was 
ordered  to  return  and  i^einforce  Morgan  L.  Smith,  the  united  force 
moved  rapidly  forward  and  soon  commenced  skirmishing  with 
the  enemy  who,  during  the  entire  day,  stubbornly  resisted  but 
were  slowly  driven  back.  Blair's  brigade  of  Steele's,  and  Decour- 
cey's,  of  Morgan's  division,  while  feeling  the  enemy,  unmasked  a 
battery  which  immediately  opened  on  them.     The  battery  was 
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soon  silenced  and  the  13tli  and  16th  Illinois  made  a  gallant  charge 
on  the  rebels,  and  when  nightfall  ended  the  contest  th«y  were 
driven  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  their  original  line. 

During  the  night  the  enemy  received  reinforcements,  and  at 
dawn  on  the  28th,  heavy  cannonading  was  commenced  on  Blair's 
brigade  and  Morgan's  division.  The  latter  also  brought  forward 
artillery,  and  after  a  sharp  exchange  of  shot  and  shrapnel,  prepa- 
rations  were  made  for  a  charge.  Blair's  brigade  and  Ghen.  Wymau 
with  the  13th  and  16ch  Illinois,  were  dmNVU  up  for  the  assault- 
The  order  was  given  to  advance  and  Gen.  Wymau  placing  him* 
self  at  the  head  of  the  13th,  arrived  within  80  yards  of  the  rebel 
batteries  and  succeeded  in  unmanning  2  of  the  guns.  Here  rais- 
ing his  sword  in  the  air,  as  he  was  about  giving  the  command  to 
charge,  he  was  pierced  through  the  body  by  a  minnie  rifle  balL 
Col.  Gorgs^s  immediately  ran  to  his  assistance,  when  he  raised 
himself  up  and  seeing  his  regiment  in  confusion,  exclaimed,  ^^For 
Gk)d's  sake  Colonel,  leave  me  and  attend  to  these  men,"  As 
directed  Col.  Gorgas  at  once  rallied  the  men,  took  the  battery  and 
in  conjunction  with  Gen.  Blair  drove  the  enemy  irom  the  iield. 
Wyman's  wound  proved  to  be  mortal  and  he  died  in  the  arms  of 
an  attendant  on  the  battle  ground  immortalized  by  his  valor.  He 
had  entered  the  service  as  Colonel  of  the  13th  Illinois,  and  for 
his  bravery  on  the  field,  was  commissioned  brigadier-general  by 
the  president  and  was  highly  esteemed  for  his  many  virtues  by 
all  who  knew  him. 

On  the  29th  it  was  proposed  to  make  a  concerted  attack  with  a 
view  of  crossing  the  bayou  and  carrying  the  heights  beyond. 
Morgan's  division  reinforced  by  the  brigades  of  Blair  and  Thayer 
moved  forward  as  a  storming  column  under  a  furious  cannonade. 
Blair's  men  succeeded  in  crossing  the  bayou  and  capturing  two 
lines  of  rifle  pits,  and  while  he  returned  to  get  reinforcements, 
fought  with  desperate  energy  to  reach  the  summit  of  the  hills. 
The  rebel  riflemen  whom  they  had  driven  back,  retired  into  a 
growth  of  willows  higher  up  the  hill.  Into  this  covert  the  the  13th 
Illinois  fearlessly  charged,  and  in  a  hand  to  hand  con  test  quickly 
dislodged  them.  Thayer's  brigade  also  gained  the  rifle  pits,  but 
being  unable  to  get  supports,  both  brigades  were  compelled  to 
retire.  An  assault  by  M.  L.  Smith's  division  was  likewise  unsue- 
sessful.  One  regiment,  the  6th  Missouri,  crossed  the  bayou  but 
the  opposite  bank  was  too  abrupt  to  be  ascended  and  the  suceed- 
ing  night  it  was  ordered  back.  A.  J.  Smith's  division  bridged  the 
bayou  within  two  miles  of  Vicksburg,  but  the  enemy  was  so  strong 
in  his  front  an  assault  was  not  deemed  advisable.  The  day  thus 
ended  with  defeat,  although  the  national  troops  fought  and  ex- 
posed themselves  with  almost  reckless  daring.  The  13th  Illinois 
especially  exhibited  a  bravery  which  neither  overwhelming  num- 
bers nor  the  terrific  fire  to  which  they  were  exposed  during  most 
of  the  battle  could  eflect.  The  loss  of  the  federal  troops  was, 
killed,  191 ;  wounded,  982 ;  missing,  756. 

The  position  of  tUe  enemy  naturally  strong,  was  rendered  almost 
impregnable  by  every  appliance  of  military  art.  Signals  were 
establislied  on  the  highest  peaks  and  batteries  planted  on  every 
available  blufl'and  their  guns  wherever  an  assault  was  attempted, 
could  be  turned  with  destructive  eflect  Sherman,  therefore  con- 
cluding it  impossible  to  force    the  confederate  line  of  defences 
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determined  to  throw  a  large  force  in  transports  up  the  Yazoo  to 
pass  round  them.  It  was  proposed  to  eiiect  a  landing  at  Haines' 
Bluff  during  the  night,  and  Steele's  division  was  embarked  for  this 
purpose,  but  a  heavy  fog  settled  on  the  river  and  the  enterprise 
was  abandoned. 

The  entire  army  now  got  aboard  transports  and  sailed  down  the 
Yas&oo  to  the  Mississippi  where  Oen.  Mc'Clemand  awaited  in  the 
steamer  Tigress  to  assume  command.  The  conception  and  organ- 
ization of  the  expedition  was  in  a  great  measure  the  result  of  his 
sagacity  and  labors  and  he  was  now  regarded  as  a  suitable  person 
to  conduct  its  future  operations.  As  early  as  the  28th  of  Septem- 
ber, while  on  a  visit  to  Washington  he  submitted  an  elaborate 
plan  for  the  opening  of  the  Mississippi.  It  not  only  contempla- 
ted the  reduction  of  Vicksburg  by  moving  a  column  of  some 
60,000  men  by  way  of  the  Mississippi  and  Yazoo,  but  proposed  te 
follow  up  the  advantages  of  victory  by  siezuig  important  cities, 
railroad  centers  and  other  points  of  military  value,  east  of  the 
river.  Its  author,  as  the  subsequent  events  of  the  war  in  the 
Southwest  abundantly  prove,  had  grasped  the  full  significance  of 
the  enterprise  and  the  best  method  of  conducting  it  to  a  success- 
ful completion*  Ue  sums  up  its  importance  in  a  military  view  as 
follows : 

Ist.  Because  it  would  aflbrd  the  means  of  cheap  and  easy  communiear 
tion  between  our  troops  dispersed  at  different  points  on  the  Miagissippi 
river  and  its  navigable  tributaries,  and  because  it  would  facilitate  their 
concentration  at  any  one  or  more  of  those  points. 

2d.  Because  it  would  cheapen  the  cost  or  supplying  our  men  and  ani* 
mals  ator  near  New  Orleans,  with  provision  and  forage.  It  would  do 
that  by  substituting  the  overflowing  granaries  of  the  Northwest  for  the 
remoter  sources  of  such  supplies  in  the  East. 

Sd.  Because  in  securing  to  us  the  command  of  the  Mississippi,  it  would 
enable  us  to  stop  the  communication  between  the  revolted  States  and 
their  armies  east  and  west  of  Red  river,  thus  isolating  each  section  as  to 
the  other,  destroving  the  unity  of  their  plans  and  combinations  and  cut- 
ting off  the  rebel  forces  east  of  that  river  from  their  wonted  source  of 
supplies  in  Texas. 

The  president  and  secretary  of  war  having  approved  his  plans 
as  early  as  October,  he  received  the  following  dispateh  from  the 
latter,  urging  him  to  hasten  forward  the  expedition.  Mr.  Lincoln 
in  the  order  which  conferred  upon  him  the  authority  for  this  pur- 
pose, thus  speaks  of  this  enterprise:  ^'I  feel  a  deep  interest  in 
the  success  of  the  expedition  and  desire  it  to  be  pushed  forward 
with  all  possible  despatoh,  consistent  with  other  parte  of  the  mili- 
tary service." 

In  accordance  with  these  instructions.  Gen.  McGIemand  for- 
warded from  Illinois,  Indiana  and  Ohio,  some  40,000  men  for  this 
purpose,  and  on  the  18th  of  December  the  following  despatch 
was  sent  from  the  War  Department  to  Gen.  Grant  at  Oxford, 
Miss.  ^^The  troops  of  your  department  including  those  from 
Gen.  Curtis'  command,  which  join  the  down  river  expedition  will 
be  divided  into  4  corps.  It  is  the  wish  of  the  president  that  Gen. 
McClemand's  corps  shall  constitute  a  part  of  the  river  expedi- 
tion and  that  he  shall  have  the  immediate  command  under  your 
direction."  G^n.  McGIemand  left  Springfield  on  the  25th  of  De- 
cember for  Memphis  where  he  received  communications  from 
Grant  in  relation  to  his  new  command.  Thence  descending  the 
Mississippi  to  the  mouth  of  the  Yazoo,  he  assumed  command  as 
previously  stated. 
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He  now  styled  his  forces  the  Army  of  the  Mississippi^  and  desiring 
to  devote  his  undivided  attention  to  tiie  general  interests  of  the 
expedition,  retained  Gen.  Sherman  in  command  of  the  15th  army 
corps,  and  assigned  the  13th  to  Gten.  Morgan.  The  former  con- 
sisted of  two  divisions  commanded  by  St^le  and  Staart,  the  first 
containing  the  13th  Illinois  infantry,  the  3d  and  a  company  of  the 
15th  Illinois  cavalry;  and  the  2d  the  113th  and  116th  Illinois  in- 
fantry, Willard's  and  Taylor's  batteries  and  two  companies  of 
Thielman's  battalion  of  Illinois  cavalry.  The  latter  corps  also 
consisted  of  two  divisions,  the  1st  commanded  by  A.  J.  Smith, 
containing  the  77th,  97th,  108th,  131st  Illinois  infantry,  and  the 
Chicago  Mercantile  battery  ;  the  2d  commanded  by  P.  J.  Oster 
haus,  of  the  118th  Illinois. 

Capture  of  Arkansas  Post — ^The  same  day  he  assumed  command 
he  started  with  the  army  for  Arkansas  Post,  or  Fort  Hindman, 
situated  on  a  bend  of  the  Arkansas  river  about  fifty  miles  from 
its  mouth.  It  was  a  strong  bastioned  fortification  surrounded  by 
a  deep  moat  and  furnished  with  ten  guns.  Two  of  them  were 
Oolumbiads  surrounded  by  immense  casements,  one  on  the  river 
side  and  the  other  in  the  northeastern  bastion.  On  the  bank  of 
the  river  below  was  a  line  of  rifle  pits  and  a  number  of  embra- 
sures made  in  the  levee  for  the  use  of  cannon.  This  rebel  strong- 
hold formed  the  key  to  Little  Bock,  117  miles  above  and  was 
the  source  whence  a  number  of  rebel  detachments  had  proceed- 
ed for  the  purpose  destroying  the  supplies  destined  for  the  forces 
operating  on  the  MississippL  Only  a  few  days  before  the  Blue 
Wing  a  govemmont  transport  laden  with  valuable  stoi-es  had 
been  destroyed  by  a  predatory  party  of  this  kind  and  6en.  McCler- 
uand  now  proposed  to  end  these  anno^'auces  by  the  capture  of 
the  fort. 

The  expedition  ascended  the  Mississippi  to  the  mouth  of  White 
Eiver  and  after  a  short  pause  entered  its  narrow  channel  which 
wound  serpent  like  through  dense  forests  centuries  old  and  grey 
bearded  with  Spanish  moss,  whose  dim  aisles  strangely  rever- 
berated with  the  whistles  of  the  struggling  engines  and  sent 
back  in  weird  echoes  the  voices  of  men  on  board  the  fleet.  Af- 
ter threading  tl^is  mere  ribbon  of  waters  tihe  boats  turned  into 
the  Arkansas  where  the  channels  of  the  two  rivers  unite  and  con- 
tinued to  ascend  the  latter  stream.  On  arriving  within  three 
miles  of  the  fort  they  drew  near  a  great  plantation  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  stream  for  debarkation.  Night  came  on  be- 
fore this  could  be  eflllected  and  a  strong  picket  force  was  thrown 
out  between  the  fleet  and  the  rebels  who  could  be  heard  busily 
engaged  in  felling  trees  in  the  woods  beyond  to  strengthen  their 
defense. 

At  early  dawn  the  work  of  landing  commenced,  each  boat  ap- 
proaching the  shore  and  pouring  forth  its  crowds  of  soldiers,  fieg- 
iments,  brigades  and  divisions  soon  collected  and  commenc^ 
stretching  out  in  line  to  the  right  for  the  purpose  of  investing  the 
works.  After  toiling  for  several  hours  in  this  direction,  impassa- 
ble bayous  and  swamps  were  encountered  and  the  right  and  cen- 
tre of  the  line  were  compelled  to  return.  When  night  came  on 
they  entered  a  more  practicable  route  near  the  enemy's  works 
and  by  5  o'clock  the  next  morning  reached  the  opposite  side  of 
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the  bend  and  were  able  to  oommand  the  river  above  and  be- 
low the  fort.  When  the  investing  line  was  thus  made  complete^ 
Steele's  divison  occupied  the  right,  and  those  of  Stuart,  Smith, 
and  Osterhaus  extended  toward  the  left  in  in  the  order  mentioned. 

Admiral  Porter  with  three  iron  clads  and  a  fleet  of  light  draft 
gunboats  had  accompanied  the  expedition  to  co-operate  with  the 
land  forces.  While  ihe  latter  was  making  tiie  necessary  detour  to 
surround  the  fort,  Porter  pushed  forwanl  the  fleet  to  ascertain 
the  range  and  strength  of  the  enemy's  guns.  Opening  within  400 
yards  of  the  works  he  soon  demonstrated  the  superiority  of  his 
fire  by  partially  silencing  the  hostile  batteries.  During  the  en- 
gagement the  Batler,  one  of  the  light  draft  boats,  ran  by  the  fort 
and  commenced  an  enfilading  fire,  but  becoming  entangled  among 
snags  was  compelled  to  return.  The  attack  was  made  late  in  the 
afternoon  of  Saturday,  and  night  soon  coming  on  ended  the  con- 
test Sunday  morning,  the  11th  of  January  1863,  the  enemy, 
finding  himself  greatly  outnumbered,  had  i*etired  to  his  inner 
defenses,  where,  owing  to  their  great  strength  he  hoped  to  make 
a  successful  resistance.  All  the  federal  batteries  having  been 
placed  in  position  at  1  o'clock,  a  simiultaneous  assault  commenced 
by  both  navy  and  army.  The  fire  was  terrific,  the  rebel  batteries 
sweeping  the  plain  in  front  of  the  works  withcannister  while  they 
hurled  at  the  gunboats  their  own  shot  recently  taken  from  the 
Blue  Wing.  Twice  charges  were  made  by  different  commands, 
but  so  destructive  was  the  fire  they  were  compelled  to  return 
without  reaching  the  coveted  goal.  Meanwhile  a  tremendous  con- 
centrated fire  from  the  surrounding  federal  batteries  on  land  and 
water  was  rapidly  silencing  those  of  the  fort.  Their  huge  shells, 
after  continual  pounding  at  the  great  casemates  at  length  affected 
an  entrance,  and,  exploding  within,  tore  the  rebel  artillerists  into 
fragments.  As  the  afternoon  wore  away  the  fire  was  increased 
till  the  bomb-proofs  were  battered  to  pieces  and  all  the  heavy 
guns  were  either  broken  or  dismounted.  The  infantry  had,  in  the 
meantime,  fought  its  way  foward  and  just  as  it  was  about  to 
charge  into  the  fort  a  white  flag  was  run  up  and  the  battle  ceased. 
At  4|  o'clock  the  national  troops  took  possession  of  the  works. 
Seven  stand  of  colors,  17  cannon,  5,000  prisoners,  besides  large 
numbers  of  other  munitions  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  conquerors. 
The  loss  of  the  latter  was  129  killed,  831  wounded,  and  17  missing. 

This  signal  triumph  coming  after  the  reverses  of  Oraut  and 
Sherman,  greatly  encouraged  the  army  and  thus  prepared  for  the 
arduous  labors  yet  to  be  performed  in  the  reduction  of  Yicksburg, 
the  primary  object  of  the  camx)aign.  The  government  became 
more  hopeful,  and  its  chief  magistrate  returned  thanks  to  Gen. 
McClemand  and  his  brave  army  for  the  important  services  which 
they  had  rendered  the  country.  One  fourth  of  the  troops  who 
fought  in  the  battle  and  shared  in  the  glory  of  victory  were  from 
Illinois.  The  commanding  general,  John  Alexander  McClemand, 
was  born  in  Kentucky  of  Scotch  parents,  who  while  he  was  young, 
removed  to  Shawneetown,  Illinois.  Here  he  studied  law  and  soon 
rose  to  distinction  in  the  practice  of  his  profession.  His  first  mil- 
itary experience  was  acquired  in  the  Black  Hawk  war,  during  which 
in  the  performance  of  a  number  of  gallant  actions,  he  evinced 
superior  address  and  daring.  In  1836  he  was  elected  a  member 
of  the  legislature,  in  which  he  was  made  commissioner  and  treas- 
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urer  of  the  Illinois  and  Micbigau  Gaual.  lu  1838  lie  was  ten- 
dered the  office  of  lieutenant-governor,  which  he  declined,  not 
having  attained  the  constitutional  ageof  30  years.  He  served  two 
additional  terms  in  the  legislature,  and  while  still  a  member  lo 
1843,  was  elected  a  representative  to  the  28th  congress.  During 
the  session,  as  one  of  the  committee  on  public  lauds^  he  brought 
forward  a  bill  donating  land  to  aid  in  the  completion  of  the  lUi- 
nois  and  Michigan  Canal,  He  was  four  times  re-elected  to  con- 
gress. During  the  summer  of  1850  he  prepared  and  introduced 
the  first  draft  of  the  famous  compromise  measures  and  the  same 
year  drafted  a  bill,  granting  land  to  aid  in  the  constructiou  of 
the  Illinois  Central  Bailroad.  While  still  a  member  of  congress, 
in  1861,  at  the  instance  of  Gov.  Yates,  he  took  command  of  a 
volunteer  force  at  Cairo  and  assisted  in  suppressing  the  contra- 
band trade  then  carried  on  by  means  of  the  Mississippi  and  Ohio 
rivers.  We  have  already  spok^i  of  his  operations  at  Donaldson 
and  Shiloh.  As  a  soldier  he  was  vigilant,  sagacious  and  brave. 
As  a  memorial  of  Illinois  valor,  one  of  the  broken  guns  of  the 
fort  was  sent  to  Gov.  Yates,  and  is  still  preserved  as  a  State 
relic* 

I*  The  foUowioff  oorrespondenoe  ooourred  in  oooneetlon  with  lU  preaeiitaiion : 
"His  ExeOkncy  Richard  xaU»^  Qovernor  of  lUimdH  : 

*'I  have  the  honor  to  tend  you  a  broken  Parrott  piece,  captured  by  the  force  under  my 
command  at  Arkanaaa  Post.  The  piece  was  broken  by  a  ehot  from  one  of  the  ^ns  of 
my  batteries.  Please  accept  it  on  oehalf  of  the  noble  State  v-ou  so  worthily  represent* 
as  an  humble  testimonial  of  the  esteem  and  admiration  of  the  brave  men  whose  valer 
wrested  it  as  a  trophy  froip  the  enemy.  J.  A.  McCliBRNAND, 

*'MiUor*OeQeral  Commanding.* 

"Mad.  Gen-  J-  -A.,  MeClemanAt  ViOoOmrQj  Mtn, 

"Dear  ^lu :  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the  broken  Parrot  gun 
captured  by  the  army  under  your  command  st  Arkansas  Post,  and  to  express  my  ac- 
knowledgement in  the  name  of  the  people  therefor.  It  also  gives  me  great  pride 
and  satisraotion  to  do  so,  from  the  fact  that  I  regard  the  victory  at  Arkansas  Post, 
gained  under  able  and  energetic  generalship  of  a  distinguished  officer  and  citiaen  of 
Illinois,  as  second  in  importance  and  consequence  only  to  Fort  Donelson,  in  wbicb  tha4 
oflloer  also  prominently  participated.  Fort  Donelson  and  Arkansas  Post,  dear  general, 
I  regard  as  the  two  great  and  positive  victories  of  the  war  in  the  West.  May  your  par- 
ticipation in  the  third  be  equally  prominent  and  attended  by  as  substantial  advanta- 
ges and  glorious  results. 

*' With  sentiments  of  respect  and  esteem,  I  am  your  most  obedient  servant. 

KICHAKO  YATB8,  Governor.*' 
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Hc'Glemand  next  proposed  to  strike  a  blow  at  Little  Bock,  bat 
Gen.  Grant  arriving  at  the  fort  a  few  days  after  the  battle,  or- 
dered the  army  to  Young's  Point  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Yazoo 
whither  he  arrived  on  the  29th  of  January,  1863.  His  forces, 
greatly  strengthened  by  the  addition  of  McPherson's  corps  from 
the  river  above,  and  the  fleet  under  Commodore  Porter,  he  was 
ready  to  resume  more  immediate  opei-ations  for  the  reduction  of 
Yicksburg.  For  this  pnr}>ose  it  was  necessary  to  get  his  army  on 
the  east  side  of  the  Mississippi  and  in  the  rear  of  the  city,  a  feat 
which  he  found  extremely  difficult  to  perform.  Five  different  ex- 
X>edients  were  tried,  tiiree  of  which  were  to  get  around  the  bat- 
teries on  the  Mississippi  at  Yicksburg,  aud  two  round  those  of  tbe 
Yazoo  at  Haines'  Bluff.  The  first  was  an  attempt  to  complete  the 
canal  commenced  by  Gen.  Williams,  but  unfortunately  when  nearly 
finished  a  flood  in  the  Mississippi  rendered  it  impracticable.  The 
second  was  a  canal  from  Millikiu's  Bend  through  a  number  of 
bayous  communicating  with  the  Tensas  river,  and  thence  to  the  Mis- 
sissippi at  New  Carthage.  The  third  was  an  inland  passage  by 
way  of  Lake  Providence,  the  Tensas,  Washita,  Black  and  Bed 
rivers.  The  4th  and  most  promising  plan  was  to  get  from  the 
Mississippi  into  the  Yazoo  above  the  batteries  at  Haines'  Bluff' 
through  Moon  Lake  and  the  Coldwater  and  Tallahatchie  rivers. 
The  6th  was  to  effect  a  circuit  of  tbe  Haines'  Bluff  batteries  by 
way  of  Steel's  bayou,  connecting  with  the  Yazoo  7  miles  above  its 
mouth  thence  by  Blaick  bayou,  Dear  Creek  and  Sunflower 
river  to  the  Yazoo,  some  60  miles  above  its  mouth. 

Such  is  the  remarkable  hydrographical  character  of  the  region 
in  which  the  army  was  operating,  that  by  cutting  the  levees  of  the 
Mississippi,  and  removing  obstructions  from  the  channels  of 
bayous,  passages  could  be  opened  for  the  advance  of  the  gun- 
boats and  transports  along  the  several  routes  mentioned.  Vast 
labors  were  expended  aud  the  whole  of  February  and  March 
consumed  in  attempts  to  avoid  tbe  hostile  batteiies  by  these  i*outes, 
and  when  in  two  or  three  instances  success  was  almost  attained, 
some  uuexi)ected  or  unavoidable  obstacle  intervened  and  they 
were  all  finally  abandoned.  A  man  of  less  determined  fibre  than 
Grant  would  have  been  overwhelmed  by  the  repeated  failures. 
Defeat,  however,  only  nerved  him  for  renewed  exertions.  When 
one  expedient  failed  another  was  quickly  substituted,  aud  at 
length  the  city  which  hail  so  long  defied  the  approach  of  his  army 
was  laid  under  seige  and  compelled  to  surrender.  811 
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The  number  of  probable  operations  for  its  reduction  was  now 
reduced  to  one,  that  of  moving  the  army  on  the  west  side  of  the 
river,  crossing  below  the  rebel  fortifications  and  ascending  on  the 
Yicksburg  side.  The  conception  of  this  plan  was  easy,  but  its 
execution  appalling.  As  a  requisit  gunboats  and  transports  must 
descend  the  Mississippi  in  opposition  to  the  hostile  batteries  to 
furnish  facilities  for  crossing,  and  the  army,  when  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  river,  must  cut  itself  off  &om  its  base  of  supplies  and 
depend  upon  the  contingency  of  beating  the  enemy  in  the  field 
before  another  could  be  established.  The  commanding  genersd 
unmoved  by  these  perils,  determined  to  hazard  a  trial.  Accord- 
ingly the  13th  army  corps,  commanded  by  McClernand,  consisting 
of  4  divisions  in  charge  of  Oens.  Osterhaus,  A.  J.  Smitii,  Carraud 
Hovey,  and  containing  the  33d,  77th,  97th,  99th,  108th  and  120tii 
Illinois  infantry,  portions  of  the  2d  and  3d  Illinois  cavalry  and  the 
Peoria  and  Chicago  Mercantile  batteries,  on  the  29th  of  March  left 
Milliken's  Bend  above  Vicksburg  for  New  Carthage  below. 
McPherson  with  the  17th  corps,  followed  as  fast  as  the  imperfect 
roads  would  permit  Vast  bogs  intersected  with  bayous  were 
encountered,  and  it  became  necessary  to  construct  causeways  over 
the  one  and  bridges  over  the  other.  Arriving  at  New  Carthage  it 
was  found  to  be  an  island,  the  rebels  having  flooded  the  entire 
region  round  by  cutting  tne  adjacent  levees  of  the  MississippL 
Under  these  circumstances  the  march  was  continued  to  Grand 
Gulf  farther  down  the  river,  where  the  lowest  of  the  Vicksburg 
works  was  located. 

In  the  meantime  Porter  was  making  preparations  to  execute  the 
fearless  enterprise  of  descending  the  river  with  a  portion  of  the 
fleet.  It  being  deemed  best  not  to  compel  the  crews  of  the  boats 
designated  for  this  purpose  to  accompany  them,  volunteers  to  man 
them  were  called  for.  Soon  more  men  offered  their  services  than 
could  be  accepted.  Logan's  division  of  the  17th  corps,  alone 
furnishing  the  number  required.  Of  the  ^  men  fumisned  by 
the  Illinois  troops  for  this  daring  feat  the  81st  furnished  16,  the 
8th  14,  the  45th  13,  the  31st  9,  the  20th  8,  the  30th  4,  and  the  11th 
1.  It  was  arranged  that  8  gunboats  should  proceed  in  sin- 
gle file  down  the  river  and  engage  the  batteries,  while  3  accom- 
panying transports  should  pass  unnoticed  near  the  western  shore. 
A  little  before  midnight  the  boats  with  their  lights  concealed, 
moved  like  huge  phantoms  down  the  stream.  Despite  the  at- 
tempt at  concealment  they  were  discovered  and  suddenly  a  sheet 
of  flame,  keeping  pace  with  the  advancing  boats,  flashed  along 
the  8  mile  of  rebel  batteries  which  lined  the  bank  of  the  river. 
Simultaneously  the  fleet  replied,  and  for  miles  distant  the  tor- 
tuous windings  of  the  Mississippi  echoed  with  the  thunders  of 
artillery.  It  was  hoped  in  the  general  commotion  the  frail  trans- 
ports might  escape  unobser\'ed,  but  suddenly  a  huge  bonfire  threw 
a  glare  over  the  waters  with  such  brilliancy  that  the  most  minute  ob- 
jects could  be  seen,  and  they  soon  became  targets  for  the  enemy's 
guns.  From  ihe  effects  of  shot  oneof  them  was  set  on  fire  and  soon 
became  a  mass  of  flame,  while  another  was  rendered  unmanagable, 
but  fortunately  a  gunboat  towed  it  beyond  the  range  of  the  bat- 
teries without  further  injury.  The  rest  of  the  fleet,  although  ex- 
X>osed  for  an  hour  to  an  incessant  fire,  passed  through  in  safety, 
and  with  the  exception  of  one  killed  and  two  wounded,  the  crews 
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were  favored  with  like  immunity.  This  unexpected  success  in- 
duced Grant  to  order  6  more  transports  and  12  barges  to  run  the 
blockade,  and  from  the  list  of  eager  applicants  who  at  once  volun- 
teered to  man  them  in  the  dangerous  ex|)eriment,  the  requisite  num- 
ber was  chosen  by  lot.*  With  the  completion  of  the  preparations  the 
boats  started  down  the  river,  and  with  strange  good  fortune  most 
of  them  got  below  without  injury.  Having  now  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  transports  and  gunboats  to  afford  the  necessary  protection 
it  was  determined  to  effect  a  passage  of  the  river  at  Grand  Gulf. 
The  rebels  in  the  meantime,  had  erected  batteries  on  the  adjacent 
heights  and  a  combined  land  and  naval  attack  was  planned  for 
their  reduction.  Porter  commenced  the  assault  but  a  bombard- 
ment of  5  hours  failing  to  make  any  serious  impression,  and  Grant 
being  unwilling  to  expose  his  men  in  an  attack  by  land,  ordered  a 
continuance  of  the  march  to  Bruinsburg,  farther  down  the  river. 
When  night  came  on  the  gunboats  again  opened  on  the  batterieSi 
and  undercover  of  the  fire  the  transports,  safely  passed  below  while 
the  land  forces  passed  unobserved  through  the  forest  to  the  place 
selected  for  crossing.  The  next  day,  without  farther  disturbance, 
the  army  was  ferried  to  the  opposite  shore,  and  Grant  as  the  re- 
ward of  unparalled  perseverance,  at  length  had  the  satisfaction 
of  seeing  it  in  a  situation  where  ^e  could  effectually  operate 
against  the  enemy.  This  result  was  partly  due  to  the  vigor  with 
which  it  had  been  executed,  and  partly  to  the  success  with  which 
the  attention  of  the  enemy  had  been  drawn  in  a  different  direc- 
tion. Sherman,  with  Blair's  division,  had  steamed  up  the  Yazoo, 
and  feigning  an  attack,  successfully  diverted  the  attention  of  the 
rebel  commander  from  the  real  object  which  Grant  sought  to 
accomplish  at  Bruinsburg. 

After  the  passage  of  the  river,  McGlernand  with  the  13th  corps 
pushed  forward  in  the  direction  of  Port  Gibson,  and  on  the  18th 
of  May  encountered  the  enemy  four  miles  from  the  town.  The 
force  proved  to  be  11,000  men  under  Gen.  Bo  wen  who  had  marched 
from  Grand  Gulf,  when  it  became  known  that  Grant  had  suc- 
ceeded in  crossing  the  river.  Carr's  division  in  advance  was  met 
by  a  light  fire  of  artillery  and  musketry  which  it  soon  silenced. 
The  troops  rested  on  their  arms  the  short  remainder  of  the  night, 
where  at  dawn  the  enemy  was  found  strongly  posted  on  a  narrow 
ridge  with  impassable  ravines  on  either  side.  McOlemand  having 
made  a  reconnoisance  of  the  situation  at  an  early  hour,  a  portion 
of  the  35th  Illinois  was  moved  to  the  rear  of  the  position  signal- 
ized by  the  night  attack  with  orders  to  hold  it  till  relieved  by 
G^n.  Osterhaus.  In  a  few  minutes  their  skirmishers  were  at  the 
outposts  of  the  enemy  and  a  sharp  fire  of  artillery  and  musketry 
ensued.  Osterhaus  soon  marched  to  their  relief  and  in  a  fierce 
struggle  of  an  hour's  duration  succeeded  in  driving  the  enemy 
from  this  position.  While  he  was  thus  engaged  on  the  right  Gen. 
Carr  made  an  assault  on  the  left  which,  after  several  hours'  furi- 
ous fighting,  terminated  in  a  magnificent  charge  by  the  division 
of  Gen  Hovey.  As  the  result,  the  enemy  was  driven  back  several 
miles  and  lost  one  stand  of  colors,  two  guns  and  400  prisoners. 

*  One  incident  will  illustrate  the  spirit  which  animated  the  troope.  A  small  hoj 
whom  the  fates  had  favored  with  a  successful  number,  was  offered  $100  for  his  prlvu 
legre  which  he  refused  to  accept  and  afterwards  lived  to  tell  of  the  part  he  performed 
in  the  dangerous  feat. 
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A  second  position  was  taken  by  the  retreating  army  in  the  bot- 
tom of  a  creek,  where  it  was  sheltered  by  timber  and  had  the  advan- 
tage of  an  open  field  in  front  The  commands  of  Carr  and  Hovey 
followed  till  they  arrived  at  the  slope  overlooking  the  creek  when 
the  battle  again  commenced.  The  rebels  massed  a  large  force  for 
the  parpose  of  turning  the  federal  right  but  their  exposed  flank  was 
promptly  supported  by  Smith's  division  till  Hovey  got  his  artillery 
in  i)osition  and  drove  them  back.  A  second  time  they  concentrated 
their  forces  for  a  similar  purpose  but  Carr's  division  with  detach- 
ments from  Hovey's  and  Smith's,  and  after  an  obstinate 
struggle  again  beat  them  back,  when  night  ended  the 
contest.  The  confederates  hastily  retreating  under  cover  of  dark- 
ness across  Bayou  Pierre,  burnt  the  bridges  in  their  rear, 
while  the  Union  army  the  next  day  occupied  Port  Gibson. 

The  loss  of  the  latter  in  killed  and  wounded  was  some  000,  bat 
the  victory  was  worth  the  cost.  Five  guns  and  4,000  prisoners 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  victors.  Furthermore,  Grant  had  now 
secured  a  firm  lodgement  on  the  high  plateau  east  of  the  river  upon 
which,  as  exigency  might  demand,  he  could  move  against  any 
point  of  the  rebel  line.  Also  with  the  reti'eat  of  the  vanquished 
army  the  garrison  withdrew  from  Grand  Gulf  and  it  became  the 
base  of  supplies  for  the  Union  army. 

Illinois  was  largely  represented  in  the  battle,  and  its  auspicious 
termination  was  largely  owing  to  the  sturdy  blows  dealt  by  her  hardy 
sons.  As  Logan's  division  of  McPherson's  corps  came  up  in  tim« 
to  participate  in  the  action,  the  Illinois  troops  engaged  were  de^ 
tachments  of  the  2d  and  3d  cavalry,  the  Peoria  light  artillery  and 
Chicago  Mercantile  battery,  and  the  8th,  11th,  20th,  30th,  3l8t| 
33d,  45th,  77th,  81st,  97th  99th,  108th,  and  118th  regiments 
of  infantry.  Of  the  latter  the  33d,  99th  and  118th,  are  men- 
tioned in  the  official  reports  of  the  battle  as  having  fought  with 
great  success  and  daring. 

Bowen,  after  his  defeat  at  Port  Gibson,  crossed  Big  Black 
river  and  was  ordered  thence  by  Pemberton  to  the  vicinity  of 
Vicksburg.  As  the  result  of  the  victory  Grand  Gulf  was  evacu- 
ated and  Grant  changed  his  base  of  supplies  from  Bruinsburg  to 
that  place,  and  followed  the  retreating  rebels  as  far  as  Hankin- 
son's  t^rry,  where  they  crossed  the  river.  Here,  while  awaiting  the 
arrival  of  Sherman's  corps,  he  made  afeint  in  thedirection  of  Vicks- 
burg to  conceal  his  contemplated  operations  eastward.  General 
Johnson,  who  at  this  time  had  supreme  command  of  the  confed- 
erate forces  of  the  West,  was  with  Bragg  in  l^ennessee,  but  in  con- 
stant communication  with  Pemberton.  Grant  was  therefore  afraid 
to  move  directly  on  Vicksburg  lest  Johnson  with  a  force  from  the 
East  should  assail  him  in  the  rear.  To  avoid  a  contingency  of 
this  kind  he  directed  McGlernand  and  Sherman  to  move  along  the 
eastern  side  of  Black  river  so  as  to  strike  the  Vicksburg  railroad 
at  Edward's  station,  while  McPherson  was  to  make  a  detour  far- 
ther eastward  and  destroy  the  rebel  stores  and  lines  of  communis 
eation. 

Battle  of  Baymond. — On  the  morning  of  May  12th  McPherson's 
advanced  cavalry  met  near  Baymond  a  strougbody  of  rebel  infantiy. 
A  severe  engagement  ensued  in  which  the  2d  Illinois  cavalry  be- 
haved with  great  gallantry  and  lost  several  men.    Owing  to  the 
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sitaatioQ  of  the  foe  in  the  woods,  it  was  found  impossible  for 
mounted  men  to  dislodge  him,  and  Logan's  division  was  ordered 
forward  to  make  an  attack.  The  column  advanced  toward  the 
wood  and  fought  with  great  determination  although  exposed  to 
the  murderous  fire  of  an  almost  concealed  enemy.  Shortly  after 
the  fighting  commenced  a  battery  was  pushed  forward  to  assist 
in  dislodging  him  and  made  such  havoc  that  after  an  attempt  to 
charge  and  take  it,  he  was  compelled  to  fall  back  to  a  new  posi- 
tion. Here  he  was  again  assailed  by  the  same  troops  strength- 
ened by  additional  forces.  In  resisting  an  attempt  to  turn  our 
left  flank  the  20th  Illinois  fought  with  Spartan  courage.  Having 
lost  their  colonel,  Stevenson's  brigade  containing  the  8th  Illinois, 
with  fixed  bayonets  bounded  forward  to  the  rescue  and  the  rebels 
were  driven  in  wild  disorder  from  the  field. 

Battle  ofJaeksan, — ^Retreating  to  Jackson  they  were  followed 
by  the  3d  corps  of  the  Union  army.  Sherman  and  McClemand 
had  been  ordered  to  Edward's  station  but  Grant  in  the  mean- 
time learning  that  fresh  accessions  of  rebel  troops  were  daily  ar- 
riving at  Jackson,  and  fearing  that  McPherson's  force  might  not 
be  adequate  to  cope  with  them,  countermanded  the  order.  On  the 
morning  of  the  14th,  McPherson's  adranced  divisons,  closely  fol- 
lowed by  Sherman's,  came  up  with  the  main  force  of  the  enemy 
abont  three  miles  from  the  city.  Artillery  was  opened  on  both 
sides  and  after  firing  for  sometime  without  any  decisive  results,  the 
infantry  were  led  into  action.  With  measured  tread  and  colors 
flying  the  Union  columns  slowly  ascended  the  hill  on  which  the 
rebel  force  was  posted,  suffering  terribly  from  the  tremendous 
volleys  hurled  at  them  from  the  summit.  When  within  300  paces 
they  delivered  their  first  fire  and  with  a  shout  that  rose  above 
the  report  of  artillery  rushed  upon  the  astonished  confederates 
who  broke  and  fled  in  the  wildest  terror,  throwing  away  their 
knapsacks,  blankets  and  muskets,  to  accelerate  their  flight. 

This  was  one  of  the  most  spirited  charges  of  the  campaign  and 
no  regiment  engaged  in  it  fought  with  more  bravery  and  success 
than  the  56th  Illinois.  The  30th,  33d,  48th,  114th  and  118th  also 
participated  in  and  largely  contributed  to  the  successful  issue  of 
the  battle.  Among  the  generals  of  this  and  the  two  preceding 
engagements,  Gen.  Logan  was  conspicuous  for  the  indomitable 
energy  and  skill  with  which  he  handled  his  men. 

The  rebels  retreated  northward  on  the  Canton  road  and  the  re* 
bellious  capital  of  Mississippi  became  the  prize  of  the  conquerors. 
The  governor  and  others  holding  official  relations  with  the  local 
and  confederate  governments  left  the  day  before  with  the  funds 
and  archives  of  the  State. 

BoMle  of  Champion  Hills. — Grant  leaving  Sherman  to  destroy 
the  railroads,  bridges,  arsenals  and  other  public  property,  turned 
the  remainder  of  the  army  westward  to  pay  his  respects  to  Pem- 
berton.  The  latter  illy  conceiving  the  military  necessities  of  his 
situation,  now  rapidly  became  entangled  in  toils  fix>m  which  at 
length  extrication  was  impossible.  Johnson  in  the  meantime  had 
arrived  and  beheld  with  regret  the  confederate  army  separated  in 
detachments  with  that  of  Grant  between  them.  He  saw  that  with 
his  interior  communications  now  cut  oft' by  the  destruction  of  the 
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railroad  to  Jackson,  that  Yicksbnrg  might  become  the  grave  of 
an  army  but  could  be  of  uo  possible  use  to  the  coufederacy.  He 
therefore  ordered  Pembertou  to  make  a  detour  northward  round 
the  federal  army  and  foi-m  a  junction  with  the  forces  which  had 
been  expelled  from  Jackson.  Pemberton,  however,  had  a  plan 
of  his  own  which  was  to  move  in  the  opposite  direction  and 
cut  off  Grant's  supplies.  With  this  intent  he  set  his  columns  in 
motion  in  the  afternoon  of  the  15th,  moving  from  Edward's  sta- 
tion in  the  direction  of  Eaymond.  But  Grant,  now  had  no  base 
of  supplies,  having  cut  himself  loose  from  Grand  Gulf  as  early 
as  the  11th,  and  was  now  pushing  forward  with  the  intention  of 
overpowering  all  opposition  and  opening  a  new  base  on  the  Mis- 
sissippi by  way  of  the  Yazoo.  Little  recked  he  of  communicat- 
ing with  Grand  Gulf,  and  theluckless  Pemberton  was  sallying  forth 
on  a  bootless  errand.  !Nor  had  he  gone  far  before  the  advancing 
Union  pickets  convinoedhim  that  his  movements  instead  of  harm- 
ing his  adversary,  was  only  compromising  his  own  safety.  He 
therefore  resolved  to  return  to  the  station  and  then  move  north- 
ward in  the  direction  of  Brownsville  in  conformity  with  the  pre- 
vious adviceof  his  superior  officer.  This  was  a  good  resolution  but  it 
came  too  late,  for  while  he  was  dallying,  the  Union  army  had  moved 
up  to  the  same  place  and  was  ready  with  its  heavy  guns  to  dis- 
pute bis  advance.  As  the  only  alternative  the  confederate  force 
was  hastily  drawn  up  for  action,  the  left  division  under  Steven- 
son occupying  a  thickly  wooded  height  of  Champion  Hills,  while 
the  centre  and  right  divisions  under  Bowen  and  Loring  extended 
across  Baker's  creek  to  a  number  of  abrupt  elevations  and  yawning 
ravines.  Logan's  and  Crocker's  divisions  of  McPherson's  corps, 
were  thrown  round  the  above  mentioned  height  so  as  to  flank  tiie 
confederate  left.  Hovey's  division  of  McClemand's  corps  ad- 
vanced against  Stevenson  leaving  the  other  division  of  the  corps 
to  engage  Bowen  and  Loring. 

A  courier  was  sent  to  Jackson  with  orders  for  Sherman  to  has- 
ten forward  with  his  command,  and  in  less  than  an  hour  he  was 
on  the  road  to  the  scene  of  conflict.  Hovey's  division  which 
first  engaged  the  enemy  was  in  deadly  grapple  with  him  before 
the  others,  owing  to  the  unfavorable  nature  of  the  ground,  could 
come  in  striking  distance.  The  situation  in  which  he  operated 
compelled  him  to  contract  his  lines  and  expose  his  men  to  the 
fierce  tire  of  the  rebels  who,  under  cover  of  heavy  timber,  suffer- 
ed little.  After  facing,  with  heroic  tenacity  for  an  hour,  the  re- 
lentless fire  of  an  enemy  greatlyexceedinghim  in  numbers,  and  hav- 
ing every  advantage  of  position,  he  was  compelled  to  give  waj'. 
He,  however,  retired  only  a  short  distance  when  two  brigades  of 
Crocker's  division  were  sent  to  his  aid  and  he  reformed  and 
again  went  into  action.  Logan  in  the  meantime  had  turned  the 
enemy's  left  and  commenced  operating  in  his  rear  which  partially 
relieved  the  pressure  in  front.  Seeing  tibe  advantages  of  the  position 
he  had  gained  he  rode  up  to  Grant  and  informed  him  if  Hovey  could 
make  another  dash  at  the  enemy,  it  would  enable  him  to  come  up  and 
capture  the  greater  part  of  the  confederate  forces.  Preparations 
for  this  purpose  were  made,  but  before  it  was  executed  Pember- 
ton, seeing  his  position  was  compromised,  commenced  drawing 
ofi*.  Simultaneously  the  national  troops  pressed  forward  and  the 
rebel  host  breaking,  fied  in  a  panic  and  rout  from  the  field.    Al- 
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though  the  brnnt  of  the  battle  fell  on  Logan  and  Hovey,  there 
was  severe  fighting  on  the  enemy's  right  by  Carr  and  Osterhaus. 
The  impassable  character  of  the  ground  on  which  they  fought 
prevented  them  from  getting  into  action  as  soon  as  the  others, 
but  when  at  length  this  difficulty  was  overcome  they  greatly  as- 
sisted in  turning  the  tide  of  battle  in  our  favor. 

A  great  many  instances  of  heroism  are  mentioned  in  the  reports 
of  the  battle.  Logan's  division,  composed  largely  of  Illinois 
troops,  engaged  the  enemy  on  his  left  and  succeeded  in  capturing 
more  tiian  1,000  prisoners  and  12  pieces  of  artillery.  An  officer 
was  sent  to  inquire  how  the  contest  was  going  on  in  his  front 
"  Tell  Gen.  Grant,''  he  replied,  "  my  division  can't  be  whipped  by 
all  the  rebels  this  side  of  hell.  We  are  going  ahead  and  won't 
stop  till  we  get  orders."*  Gen.  Leggett  commanding  his  second 
brigade,  containing  the  30th  Illinois,  was  ordered  up  to  protect  the 
right  of  Hovey's  division,  seriously  threatened  by  the  enemy. 
The  rebels  suddenly  emerged  from  the  woods  and  prepared  for  an 
attack,  when  the  30th  Illinois  charged  upon  them  and  drove  them 
back  in  confusion.  In  the  afternoon,  on  the  extreme  right,  the 
8th  Illinois  and  32d  Ohio  charged  upon  and  repulsed  one  of  the 
'euemy'3  most  effective  batteries.  A  section  of  Go.  D,  Illinois 
artillery  i^  also  favorably  mentioned  in  the  reports. 

Besides  the  regiments  mentioned,  the  17th,  31st,  55th,  58th,  72d, 
75th,  77th,  79th,  81st,  93d,  97th,  108th,  113tb,  118th  and  124th 
were  a  part  of  the  troops  engaged  in  the  battle,  and  with  the  aid 
of  their  comrades  from  other  States  added  another  victory  td  the 
list  of  Union  triiimphs. 

Pemberton's  force  was  estimated  at  30,000,  somewhat  exceeding 
the  Union  troops  engaged,  as  all  of  Grant's  divisions  did  not 
arrive  in  time  to  participate  in  the  battle.  The  victory  cost  us  in 
killed,  woundeil  and  missing,  2,500  men,  but  gave  in  exchange 200 
2)ieces  of  artillery  and  1,500  prisoners,  besides  inflicting  a  serious 
loss  of  killed,  wounded  and  missing  on  the  enemy. 

Battle  of  Black  River  Bridge. — So  quickly  was  the  retreating 
army  followed  that  Loring's  division  became  completely  detached 
and  was  compelled  to  make  a  circuit  in  a  southwesterly  direction 
round  the  federal  army  and  report  to  Johnson.  The  main  force 
retreated  to  Black  Eiver,  and  with  the  exception  of  two  brigades, 
crossed  the  stream.  The  latter  to  dispute  the  advance  of  the  pur- 
suing army  took  a  position  within  a  bayou  which  leaves  the  river 
above  and  sweeping  round  in  the  form  of  a  semi-circle,  unites  with 
it  below.  In  addition  to  the  natural  defences  offers  by  the  miry 
channel  of  the  bayou,  breastworks  were  thrown  up,  and  cannon 
placed  within  the  enclosure  swept  the  plain  beyond  and  com- 
manded the  bridge  across  the  river.  On  the  morning  of  the  17th 
of  May,  McClernand's  and  McPherson's  corps  moved  directly 
against  the  position  of  the  enemy,  while  that  of  Sherman  ad- 
vanced in  the  direction  of  Bridgeport,  higher  up  the  river  for  the 
purpose  of  crossing  at  that  point.  The  rebel  pickets  were  soon 
encountered  and  McClemand,  who  was  in  advance,  hastily  deploy- 
ing his  division,  on  each  side  of  the  road  brought  on  a  hot  engage- 
ment in  the  forest  which  skirts  the  banks  of  the  river.  Artillery 
was  placed  in  position  and  served  with  such  eftectiveness,  that 
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the  enemy  soon  fled  bebind  Lis  works  to  e6cax>e  its  fury.  McCler- 
nand  now  resolved  to  carry  the  works  by  storm  and  Gen.  Lawlei's 
brigade  of  Caries  division  immediately  signified  their  readiness  for 
the  charge.  By  moving  round  on  the  right  under  cover  of  the 
river  bank,  he  had  gained  a  position  from  which  the  rebel  defences 
might  be  easily  assaulted.  The  order  forward  was  given,  and  the 
eager  men  plunging  across  the  bayou  and  scaling  the  breastworks, 
regardless  of  the  fatal  fire  that  covei-ed  their  track  with  fallen 
comrades,  with  fixed  bayonets,  drove  the  rebels  from  their  guns. 
The  victory  was  complete.  To  Carr,  one  of  Illinois  bravest  officers, 
and  his  gallant  division  more  than  any  other,  its  honors  are  due. 
Constituting  the  advance  of  McCIemand's  corps,  they  not  only 
commenced  the  engagement,  but  ended  it  in  the  splendid  charge 
which  placed  them  in  possession  of  the  skillfully  constructed 
works.  Prominent  among  the  regiments  which  distinguished  them- 
selves were  the  33d,  48t.h  and  77th  Illinois.  The  fruits  of  the  vic- 
tory were  1,500  prisoners  and  18  pieces  of  artillery. 

The  army  on  the  opiwsite  side  of  the  river,  witnessing  the  de- 
feat, set  fire  to  the  bridge  and  hastily  retreated  in  the  direction 
of  Vicksburg.  The  afternoon  of  the  same  day  the  inhabitants  of 
the  city  were  startled  by  the  influx  of  the  fugitives,  who,  exhaust- 
ed by  privations  and  hardships,  tumbl^  almost  helplessly 
into  the  surrounding  entrenchments.  The  night  after  the  battle 
bridges  were  thrown  across  Black  river,  and  Sherman,  still 
holding  the  right,  took  possession  of  Haines'  Bluff,  as  the  demor- 
alized confederates  departed,  while  McClernand  and  McPherson, 
moving  farther  southward,  closed  in  on  the  doomed  city. 

In  the  daring  and  successful  passage  of  the  Vicksburg  and 
Grand  Gulf  batteries,  in  the  audacity  which  abandoned  one  base 
of  supplies,  with  the  necessity  of  crushing  an  enemy  of  unknown 
strength  before  another  could  be  established,  and  in  the  deter- 
mined courage  and  endurance  which  wrung  success  from  the 
most  untoward  circumstances  in  five  consecutive  victories,  the 
campaign  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  brilliant  furnished 
by  the  annals  of  the  war.  The  celerity  of  movement  and 
strategy  by  which  the  enemy  was  separated  and  beaten  in  detail, 
rank  it  with  Napoleon's  celebrated  Italian  campaign.  Port  Gib- 
son, Baymond,  Jackson,  Champion  Hills,  and  Black  river,  will 
always  occupy  a  proud  place  in  the  history  of  the  nation,  endure 
as  a  monument  of  Illinois  valor,  and  perpetuate  the  names  and 
generalship  of  Grant,  McCleniaud,  Carr,  McArthur,  and  other 
brave  men  of  Illinois  who  so  gallantly  maintained  the  reputation 
of  the  State. 

It  was  now  evident,  if  the  siege  was  successfully  maintained  that 
famine  would  ultimately  bring  the  garrison  to  terms.  Johnson, 
however,  was  making  great  efforts  to  collect  a  relieving  force,  and 
Grant,  therefore,  to  avoid  all  possible  contingencies,  determined 
to  make  an  attempt  to  cany  the  place  by  storm.  The  demoralized 
condition  of  the  force  within  favored  immediate  action,  and 
accordingly  an  assault  was  made  in  the  afternoon  of  the  17 tb. 
No  permanent  advantage  was  gained,  although  the  127th  Illinois 
and  83d  Indiana,  succeeded  iu  planting  their  colors  on  the  exte- 
rior slope  of  the  enemy's  entrenchments.  Notwithstanding  the 
want  of  success,  it  was  beleved  under  more  favorable  circum- 
stances, a  second  attempt  might  be  attended  with  better  results. 
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and  the  two  succeeding  days  were  spent  in  making  the  necessary 
preparations.  At  10  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  22d  the  3d 
corps,  Sherman's  on  the  right,  McPherson's  in  the  centre,  and 
McOiemand's  on  the  left,  moved  forward,  but  such  was  the  nature 
of  the  ground  that  only  narrow  fronts  could  be  brought  into  ac- 
tion. The  garrison  reserved  its  Are  till  the  storming  force  were  in 
close  range,  when  they  opened  with  the  most  deadly  effect.  Many 
turned  back  as  if  from  instant  destruction,  but  others,  disdaining 
to  retire,  pushed  on,  and  portions  of  each  corps  succeeded  in  reach- 
ing the  breastworks.  Conspicuous  in  McPherson's  corps,  was 
the  brigade  of  Gen.  Ransom,  containing  the  11th,  72d.  9dth  and 
116th  Illinois.  The  brigade  sprang  forward  with  a  snout  when 
the  order  was  given  to  advance.  At  the  distance  of  a  few  paces 
a  stonn  of  grape  and  cannister  tore  through  the  different  regiments 
disabling  Col.  Humphrey  of  the  95th,  killing  Col.  iN'evins  of  the 
11th,  and  for  a  short  time  checking  the  advance.  At  this  juncture 
Gen.  Banaom  rushed  forward  to  the  head  of  the  brigade  and, 
seizing  the  colors  of  th«  95th,  and  waving  them  overhead,  shout- 
etl,  "Forward  men,  we  must  and  will  get  into  the  fort.  Who  will  fol- 
low!" The  column  again  moved  forward  directly  in  the  face  of  the 
wasting  volleys,  and,  on  reaching  the  works,  fought  for  half  an  hour 
to  effect  an  entrance.  Finding  at  length  this  was  impossible,  the 
regiments  were  reformed  and  marched  back  without  the  slightest 
confusion  or  the  appearance  of  a  single  struggle.  Within  15  min- 
utes after  the  charge  was  ordered,  Gens.  Lawler's  and  Lan drum's 
brigades,  the  latter  containing  the  97th,108th  and  131st  Illinois, 
were  at  the  works.  Twelve  men  entered  a  bastion,  11  of  whom 
were  killed,  while  the  survivor,  aided  by  sharp-shooters  on  the 
parapet,  captured  and  brought  out  12  rebels.  It  being  instant 
death  to  the  force  within  to  expose  themselves  above  the  works, 
they  lit  the  fuse  of  shells  and  threw  them  among  the  federals  who 
coolly  picked  them  up  and  threw  them  back  in  time  to  explode. 
Tne  Mercantile  battery  of  Chicago,  approached  within  a  few  feet 
and  fired  into  an  embrasure,  and  as  a  rewanl  for  their  bravery 
Gen.  McClernand  presented  them  with  two  Napoleon  guns  cap- 
tured at  Black  river.  No  permanent  entrance  could  be  effected 
and  at  night  the  forces  were  recalled. 

Grant,  now  concluding  that  the  position  of  the  enemy  was  too 
strong,  both  by  nature  and  art,  to  be  canned  by  storm,  sat  down 
before  it  in  regular  siege. 

Qriersorifs  Raid. — ^Leaving  the  beleagured  stronghold  to  tha 
care  of  the  investing  army,  we  will  now  relate  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  episodes  of  the  war,  the  raid  of  G^n.  B.  H.  Grierson. 
While  Grant  was  closing  round  Vicksburg  with  his  gallant  troop- 
ers, he  was  dashing  through  Mississippi  to  destroy  the  railroads 
and  prevent  the  enemy  from  sending  forward  supplies  and  rein- 
forcements. 

On  the  17th  of  April  with  3  regiments  of  cavalry,  the  6th  and 
7th  Illinois,  and  the  2d  Iowa,  he  left  Lagrange  Tennessee.  Arriv- 
ing at  Houston  on  the  20th,  Col.  Hatch  with  the  2nd  Iowa  was 
sent  to  Columbus  to  destroy  a  portion  of  the  Mobile  &  Ohio  Rail- 
road, and  if  able  to  capture  the  town.  On  the  way  he  was  attacked 
by  800  rebel  cavalry,  which  he  repulsed,  and  at  night  reached 
the  railroad  at  Okalona.    Having   burnt    the   depot,  barracks 
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and  hospital,  he  started  on  his  homeward  march.  Before  going 
far,  a  force  of  cavalry  made  a  dash  at  his  rear,  and  again  he  over- 
thi-ew  th^m,  inflicting  on  tljem  a  loss  of  26  men  while  his  own  sus- 
tained httle  injury.  The  remainder  of  the  march  was  without 
opposition  and  the  regiments  arrived  in  Lagrange  with  20  priso- 
ners, 50  negroes  and  500  horses  and  mules. 

Col.  Grierson  was  now  left  with  only  the  Illinois  regiments  to 
cope  with  the  numerous  forces  of  rebel  cavalry  which  were  scour- 
ing the  country'  in  every  direction  to  intercept  him.  Their  oppo- 
sition and  the  attending  dangers,  however,  instead  of  discourag- 
ing him  and  his  brave  followers,  only  gave  zest  to  the  enterprise 
which  they  now  proposed  to  finish  by  a  headlong  dash  to  Baton 
Kouge,  through  the  heart  of  Mississippi.  To  divert  attention 
from  their  principal  movements  and  damage  the  enemy,  Capt. 
Forbes,  with  35  men,  were  sent  on  a  detour  eastwanl  to  destroy 
the  telegraph  and  another  portion  of  the  M.  and  O.  B.  B.  at 
Macon.  They  left  their  comrades  with  stout  hearts  but  little 
hope  of  seeing  them  again,  as  they  would  have  to  pass  through  a 
country  swarming  with  enemies  and  march  at  least  50  miles 
farther  than  the  main  force.  Capt.  Graham,  with  a  battalion  was 
also  sent  to  burn  a  shoe  factory  in  the  neighborhood,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  destroyuig  a  large  amount  of  leather  and  several 
thousand  boots,  shoes,  hats  and  caps,  besides  capturing  a  quar- 
termaster, who  had  come  to  get  supplies  for  the  rebel  army  at 
Port  Hudson. 

With  these  preliminary  arrangements,  Col.  Grierson  pushed 
forward  for  Pearl  river  bridge,  the  reaching  of  which  was  now  an 
object  of  vital  importance.  Hostile  bands  of  cavalry  were  on  the 
alert,  and  should  their  scouts  who  preceeded  him  destroy  it,  the 
result  would  be  fatal.  With  an  earnestness,  therefore,  commen- 
surate with  the  risk  involved,  they  urged  their  way  forward. 
Grierson  with  his  kindling  eye  and  thoughtful  face,  leading  the 
van.  Kearing  the  bridge  and  hearing  the  sound  of  persons  en- 
gaged in  its  destruction,  they  drove  spurs  into  their  foaming 
chargers  to  increase  their  speed,  and  swooping  down  on  the  de- 
stroyers as  an  eagle  in  pursuit  of  his  prey,  quickly  dispersed 
them.  The  entire  party  reaching  the  opposite  shore  in  safety, 
again  dashed  forward,  and  on  the  24th  reached  Kewton  Station 
on  M.  &  O.  E.  E.  Here  they  captured  75  rebels,  tore  up  the 
railroad  track,  burnt  4  car  loads  of  ammunition  and  2  ware- 
houses filled  with  commissary  stores,  and  destroyed  the  bridges 
on  the  west  side  of  the  station.  Tarrying  only  long  enough  to 
complete  the  work  of  destruction,  they  were  lagain  on  the  wing, 
and  after  an  exhausting  ride  by  way  of  GarlandviUe,  Baleigh  and 
Westville,  were  ready  to  recross  the  river  at  ^Georgetown  ferry. 
Gaining  the  ferry,  as  in  case  of  the  bndge,  was  a  matter  of  life  or 
death;  for  although  they  moved  with  great  rapidity,  the  news  of 
their  exploits  usualy  preceded  them,  and  it  was  believed  that  the 
citizens  were  now  arming  to  stop  their  progress.  Arriving  at  the 
river  the  proprietor  of  t^e  ferry  made  his  appearance,  and  in  a 
careless  way,  asked  if  they  wanted  to  cross,  supposing  them  to  be 
a  force  of  Alabama  cavalry  which  was  expected  in  the  neigh- 
borhood. Col.  Prince  of  the  7th,  imitating  his  provincial  vernacu- 
lar, replied  in  the  affirmative,  and  added  that  ^^  it  took  more  time 
to  wake  up  his  negro  ferryman  than  to  catch  the  d— d  conscripts." 
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Thoroughly  deceived  by  his  Yankee  interlocutor,  and  apologizing 
for  their  detention,  he  awoke  his  negroes,  who  ferried  them  over, 
and  then  with  true  southern  hospitahty,  invited  them  to  breakfast, 
believing  he  was  entertaining  the  Ist  regiment  of  Alabama  cavalry. 
As  soon  as  the  repast  was  over  the  party  resumed  their  march 
and  shortly  afterward  captured  a  courier,  flying  with  the  startling 
intelligence  that  the  Yankees  were  coming  and  that  the  ferry  must 
be  destroyed.  At  Hazlehurst  on  the  New  Orleans  and  Jackson 
railroad,  the  next  place  visited,  a  large  number  of  cars  were 
destroyed,  containing  powder,  shell  and  jother  supplies  for  the  con- 
federate army. 

At  this  point  Oapt  Forbes  sent  to  destroy  the  railroad  at  Ma- 
con rejoined  them.  In  his  return  he  unwittingly  became  the  hero  of 
a  daring  adventure.  Entering  Newton  station  where  he  expected 
to  meet  with  the  men  under  Grierson  he  was  astonished  to  find 
himself  in  the  midst  of  3000  rebels  in  the  act  of  debarking  from 
the  cars.  With  remarkable  presence  of  mind  he  hoisted  a  flag  of 
truce,  and,  boldly  riding  up,  demanded  the  surrender  of  the  force, 
in  the  name  of  Col.  Grierson.  The  rebel  officer  in  command,  sup- 
posing Grierson's  whole  force  which  rumor  had  magnified  to  a 
migbthy  host,  was  close  at  hand,  asked  an  hour  to  consider  the 
demand.  Forbes  granted  the  request  with  feigned  reluctance, 
and  started  for  the  pretended  troops  in  reserve  to  whom  the  con- 
federate was  to  send  his  reply  at  the  expiration  of  the  time.  The 
raiders,  amused  at  the  sell,  dashed  away,  giving  the  enemy  a  long 
time  to  consult  in  regard  to  terms  of  the  capitulation,  and  a 
long  distance  to  travel  before  they  could  make  them  known.  ThA 
entire  command  left  Hazlehurst  on  the  27th  and,  pushing  along  the 
K.  O.  &  J.  B.  E.,  through  the  stations  of  Bahala,  Brookhaven  and 
Summit,  tore  up  the  railroad  destroyed  its  rolling  stock,  and 
immense  quantities  of  commissary's  stores  and  munitions  on 
the  way  to  Vicksburg,  Port  Hudson  and  Grand  Gulf.  On  leaving 
the  railroad  they  reached  Baton  Rouge  on  the  2d  of  May,  the  ob- 
jective point  of  the  expedition.  Within  the  last  30  hours  with- 
out eating  or  sleeping,  they  had  ridden  80  mile«, destroyed  a  num- 
ber of  bridges  and  large  quantities  of  military  stores,  swam  one 
river,  had  three  skirmishes  with  the  enemy,  and  took  42  prisoners. 
So  exhausted  were  the  men  that  they  slept  on  their  horses  till  the 
report  of  carbines  roused  them  to  action,  and  when  the  fray  was 
over  again  relapsed  into  slumber. 

A  resume  of  their  operations  shows  that  in  the  brief  interval 
of  16  days  they  had  ridden  from  the  northern  to  the  southern 
part  of  Mississippi,  and,  although  operating  between  two  great 
rebel  lines  of  communication,  the  Mobile  &  Ohio  andNew  Orleans 
and  Jackson  railroads,  by  skillful  manceuvers,  usually  succeeded  in 
eluding  the  enemy.  In  their  march  of  800  miles  they  took  500 
prisoners,  destroyed  from 50 to  60  miles  of  railroad, 2  locomotives, 
200  cars  and  military  stores,  and  otherproperty  valued  at  $40,000 ; 
while  they  crossed  into  the  Union  lines  with  1,200  horses  and  mules 
and  500  negroes. 

The  roost  determined  efforts  were  made  to  capture  them. 
A  thousand  cavalrymen  from  south  of  Port  Hudson,  1,300  from 
Mobile,  and  2,000  from  the  vicinity  of  Columbia,  were  sent  for 
this  purpose,  but  Grierson's  strategy  rendered  their  efforts  abor- 
tive.   Their  safe  arrival  in  Baton  Bouge,  whither  the  story  of 
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their  adventure  had  preceded  them^  created  the  greatest  euthnsi- 
asm  and  rejoicing.  Many  refused  to  believe  what  they  had  heard 
till  they  saw  the  men  and  listened  to  a  recital  of  their  feats.  So  im- 
inent  were  the  dangers  and  so  complete  the  success,  it  seems  more 
like  a  feat  of  romance  than  an  occurrence  of  actual  life.  The  reb- 
els were  taught,  notwithstanding  the  efficiency  of  their  cavalry, 
they  could  be  ^^outrode,  outwitted  and  out  fought,"  and  hence  the 
moral  results  achieved  were  no  less  imi>ortant  than  the  physical 

8iege  and  Surrender  of  VieJcsburg. — ^From  the  investment  of  the 
citv  till  the  surrender,  little  occurred  to  diversifv  the  routine  of 
duty  performed  by  the  investing  army.  On  the  22d  of  June,  the 
rebels  in  a  sortie  drove  the  14th  Uliuois  from  their  trenches  which, 
as  a  working  party,  they  were  engaged  in  excavating  round  the 
city.  The  succeeding  night  the  41stIllinois  and  some  other  forces, 
were  ordered  to  the  same  trenches  and  the  rebels  again  salliea 
forth  and  demanded  their  surrender.  The  colonel  of  the  41bt  in- 
stantly ordered  the  artillery  to  open  and  in  a  severe  fight  the  reb- 
els were  driven  back  to  their  works. 

On  the  25th  the  miners  of  McPherson's  corps  blew  up 
the  rebel  Fort  Hill.  Having  deposited  a  ton  of  powder  in  an  ex- 
cavation under  the  fort,  and  selected  the  45th  Illinois  to  occupy 
the  breach,  the  mine  was  sprung.  Almost  noiselessly  the  ground 
was  lifted  itp  as  if  some  subterranean  monster  had  suddenly  risen 
from  his  lair  and  tossed  aside  his  coveriugof  earch.  Ayawuing  cra- 
ter some  20  feet  in  width  was  opened,  and  hardly  had  the  cloud 
of  white  smoke  which  issued  from  it  cleared  away,  before  the  bat- 
tle-scarred veterans  of  the  45th  were  at  their  post^  The  rebels 
crowded  up  to  the  breach  with  great  rapidity,  and  the  fight  on  both 
sides  was  one  of  desperation.  For  want  of  room  the  federal  regi- 
poients  subsequently  engaged,  went  in  one  at  a  time,  and  as  each 
exhausted  its  amuuition  another  took  its  place.  In  this  manner 
the  23d,  25th,  39th,  31st,  46th,  56th  and  124th,  Illinois,  success- 
ively entered  the  vortex  of  fire  and  struggled  like  demi-gods  to 
quench  its  flames. 

The  object  of  these  mining  operations  was  to  possess  important 
points  in  the  enemy's  line  of  defenses  and  thereby  press  him  back 
toward  the  river.  When,  however,  it  became  evident  that  the 
garrison  was  short  of  provisions,  the  excavations  of  parrallels 
and  mines  was  discontinued.  The  supply  of  food,  though  it 
had  been  carefully  husbanded,  and  the  fiesh  of  mules  extensively 
used,  was  now  nearly  exhausted.  A  failure  of  amunition  also  en- 
sued, the  ardor  of  the  garrison  was  dampened  by  protracted  pri- 
vations, and  the  citizens  living  in  caves  to  avoid  danger,  found 
their  suftering  too  great  to  longer  continue  the  siege. 

Induced  by  these  stringent  necessities,  Pembertou,  on  the  2d  of 
July,  displayed  a  white  flag  on  the  ramparts  in  view  of  the  invest- 
ing army,  and  an  officer  being  sent  to  ascertain  its  meaning 
learned  that  he  wished  to  confer  in  regard  to  terms  of  capitula- 
tion. Correspondence  was  interchanged,  resulting  in  a  personal 
interview  between  the  two  chiefs  of  the  contending  forces,  and 
finall}'  in  the  unconditional  surrender. of  the  city  and  confederate 
arm  3%  So  great  was  the  number  of  prisoners  to  avoid  the  expense  of 
tiieir  maiutainanceand  ti*ansportation  to  northern  prisons,  they  were 
l>aroHed.    It  was  also  believed  that  the  demoralization  consequent 
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upon  their  return  home  after  defeat,  would  more  than  counter- 
balance the  eltbrts  of  those  who  might  be  again  induced  to  take 
up  «Lrms.  The  stars  and  stripes  were  hoisted  over  the  conquered 
stronghold,  thus  sj'mbolizing  the  nation's  majesty  in  the  presence 
of  her  erring  and  rebellious  children. 

Only  three  days  after  the  fall  of  Yicksburg,  as  the  immediate 
result  of  the  victory.  Port  Hudson  surrendered  to  the  besieging 
force  under  Banks.  The  campaigns  for  the  opening  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi were  now  at  an  end.  To  Illinois  far  more  than  to  any 
other  State,  the  nation  is  indebted  for  this  successful  termination. 
Her  representatives  in  the  long  list  of  bloody  battles  and  brilliant 
victories  were  the  8th,llth,  13th,  14th,  17th,20th,23d,25th,2dth,29th, 
30th,  31st,  32d,  33d,  35th,  38th,  41st,  45th,  46th,  47th,  48th;  51st, 
53d,  55th,  57  th,  63d,  72d,  75ch,  76th,  77th,  8lBt,  93d,  94th,  95th,  97th, 
99th,  108th,  113th,  114th,  116th,  118th,  120th,  124th,  126tb,  127th 
and  131st  regiments  of  infantry,  Willard's  Peoria  and  the  Chicago 
and  Mercantile  battery,  the  6th,  7th  and  portions  of  the  23d,  15th 
and  Thielman's  cavalry. 

Step  by  step  they  had  hewed  their  way  toward  the  gulf,  strong- 
hold after  stronghold  had  fallen  beneath  their  stalwart  blows,  and 
now  the  last  fetter  which  treason  had  forged  to  bind  the  Father  of 
Waters,  was  riven  asunder.  No  victory  of  the  war  was  so  decisive 
inits  results  as  the  capture  of  Yicksburg.  It  has  been  truthfully 
said  that  the  possession  of  the  Mississippi  valley  is  the  possession 
of  America.  Had  the  Eichmoud  government  been  able  to  maintain 
the  power  it  set  up  in  the  lower  part  of  the  great  valley,  the  upper 
portion  would  have  gravitated  into  the  confederacy  as  naturally  as 
its  waters  fall  into  the  gulf.  Furthermore  the  river  not  only  served 
as  a  means  of  defense  but  was  the  dividing  line  between  two  gi*eat 
sections  of  the  revolted  territory.  That  lying  on  the  west,  although 
less  important  than  the  Atlantic  region,  was  nevertheless  the 
vast  storehouse  whence  supplies  had  been  drawn  for  the  support 
of  the  armies  in  Virginia  and  Tennessee.  Now  isolated  Texas 
could  no  longer  contribute  her  vast  herds  of  cattle,  Ai'kansas 
her  serials  and  Louisiana  her  sugar.  With  a  fleet  of  federal  gun- 
boats patrolling  the  river,  concert  in  the  military  operations  of  the 
severed  States  was  impossible,  and  in  those  of  the  west  the  war 
was  virtually  at  an  end. 

To  the  material  effects  of  the  blow  the  moral  must  be  added  to 
fully  appreciate  the  extent  of  the  damage  sustained  by  the  con- 
federacy. The  surprise  and  consternation  consequent  upon  the 
Mississippi  disaster  fell  like  a  thunderbolt  from  a  clear  sky  on  the 
people  of  the  south.  The  spirit  of  their  high  vaulting  chivalry 
was  broken,  and  gloomy  doubts  brooded  in  the  minds  of  many  as 
to  the  possibili{;y  of  ever  realizing  the  success  of  their  cause.  The 
confederate  authorities  were  early  convinced  of  the  importance  of 
the  Mississippi.  At  the  time  Grant  commenced  his  descent  against 
Yicksburg^  Jefferson  Davis  harangued  the  people  of  Jackson  on 
the  necessity  of  preserving  the  Mississippi,  as  the  great  artery  of 
the  country  and  the  only  means  of  securing  the  perpetuity  of  the 
new  government  Pollard  in  referring  to  its  loss,  says:  ^^It  com- 
pelled as  its  necessary  consequence,  the  surrender  of  other  posts 
on  the  Mississippi  and  cut  the  confederacy  in  twain.  Its  defense 
had  worked  exposure  and  weakness  in  other  quarters.  It  had 
about  stripped  Charleston  of  troops;  it  had  taken  many  thousand 
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of  men  from  Bragg's  army,  and  it  bad  made  such  reqnisition  on 
his  force  for  the  newly  organized  lines  in  Mississippi  that  he  was 
compelled  or  induced,  wisely  or  unwisely,  to  fall  back  from  Talla- 
hassee, TuUahoma  to  give  np  the  country  on  the  Memphis  and 
Charleston  railroad  and  probably  to  abandon  the  defences  of  Mid- 
dle Tennessee." 

Brigadier-General  John  A.  Logan,  whose  deeds  and  fame 
are  so  inseparably  blended  with  the  opening  of  the  Mississippi, 
was  bom  at  Murfreesboro,  Jackson  county,  Febmary  9th, 
1826.  In  common  with  others,  at  that  early  day  in  Illinois, 
his  educational  privileges  were  limited.  Natural  ability,  however, 
triumphed  over  all  obstacles,  and  he  early  become  noted  for  the 
proficiency  of  his  attainments.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  Mexican 
war  he  entered  as  a  lieutenant  in  the  1st  regiment  of  Illinois  vol- 
unteers, and  valiently  fought  with  his  comrtules  till  they  returned 
home.  Resuming  the  duties  of  civil  life,  he  commenced  the  study 
of  law  in  the  office  of  his  uncle  A.  M.  Jenkins,  formerly  lieuteu 
ant-governor  of  the  State.  On  the  completion  of  his  studies  he 
rapidly  rose  in  his  profession  and  obtained  a  wide-spread  popularity. 
In  1852  he  was  elected  prosecuting  attorney  of  the  3d  judicial  dis- 
trict. In  the  fall  of  the  same  year  he  was  chosen  to  represent  the 
counties  of  Franklin  and  Jackson  in  the  legislature,  and  was  re- 
elected in  1856.  After  the  expiration  of  his  last  term  in  the  legis- 
lature he  was  twice  elected  to  congress,  and  while  still  a  member 
in  1861,  he  returned  home,  and  upon  the  organization  of  the  3l8t 
Illinois,  was  chosen  its  coloneL  Of  ,his  subsequent  operations  in 
the  war  we  have  already  spoken.  From  the  iron  fibre  of  his  com- 
position and  his  deeds  of  fiery  valor,  he  has  been  styled  the  Murat 
of  Illinois  bravery 
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1863— ILLINOIS  Df  THE  CHATTANOOGA  CAMPAIGN. 

BatUesofChicainauga — Wauhaohie — Lookout  Mountain  and    Mia* 

8i4>n  Ridge — Belief  of  KnaxviUe, 


After  the  battle  of  Marfreesboro  several  months  were  spent  by 
Bosecrans  iu  recruiting  his  army,  procaring  supplies  and  opening 
up  lines  of  communication  to  again  advance  on  Bragg.  Bigid 
discipline  was  enjoined  and  no  effort  spared  to  create  in  the 
minds  of  his  men  a  proper  appreciation  of  the  work  before 
them. 

While  these  preparations  were  going  on  a  number  of  minor  en- 
gagements occurred  in  Middle  Tennessee,  iu  which  Illinois  troops 
were  prominent  actors.  On  the  3d  of  February,  1863,  Forrest 
made  a  determined  attack  to  recapture  Fort  Donelson,  garrisoned 
by  the  83d  Illinois,  but  was  repulsed.  March  20th  the  8th,  80th 
and  123d  Illinois  and  some  other  troops  under  Col.  Hall  had  a  se- 
vere encounter  with  Morgan's  cavalry  near  Milton,  and  the  latter 
were  forced  to  retreat  Again  on  the  20th  of  April  the  24th,  80th, 
98th  and  123d  Illinois,  assisted  by  a  force  of  cavalry,  overtook  a 
body  of  rebels  at  Woodbury  and  drove  them  from  the  town. 

At  length,  the  Washington  authorities,  believing  that  Bragg's 
army  had  been  weakened  to  strengthen  that  of  Lee's,  insisted  ou 
a  forward  movement  The  rebel  commander,  after  his  defeat,  re- 
tired to  Tnliahoma  and  Shelbyville,  making  Duck  Biver  his  line 
of  defense.  His  position  in  tlie  towns  was  strongly  fortified,  while 
the  occupation  of  the  roads  leading  south,  as  well  as  the  natural 
features  of  the  country  gave  him  additional  security  in  case  of 
an  attack.  Bosecrans  determined  to  neutralize  these  advantages 
by  a  flank  movement  on  the  left  and  compel  him  either  to  retreat 
or  fight  outside  of  his  fortifications.  Accordingly  on  the  24th  of 
June  the  Union  army  set  out  from  Murfi*eesboro,  Thomas'  corps 
in  the  centre,  McCook's  ou  the  right  and  Crittenden's  on  the  left 
By  a  feint  on  Shelbyville  with  a  portion  of  his  army,  he  deceived 
the  enemy,  causing  him  to  uncover  Liberty,  Hoovers  and  other 
principal  gaps  in  the  Cumberland  Mountains  through  which  the 
main  advance  was  to  be  made.  After  hard  fighting  these  were 
|)ossessed  by  the  national  troops,  the  enemy's  position  at  Shelby- 
ville flanked  and  Bragg  compelled  to  evacuate  his  works  and  es- 
cape  to  Tullahoma.  Dispositions  were  immediately  made  to  get 
in  his  rear  and  destroy  his  communications  at  the  latter  place,  but 
he  immediately  abandoned  it  and  retired  in  the  direction  of  Chat* 
tanooga,  pressed  as  far  as  practicable  by  the  Union  troops.  Thus  in 
a  campaign  of  nine  days,  during  which  the  roads  were  rendered 
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nearly  impassable  by  oue  of  the  most  extraordinary  raiu  storms 
ever  kuown  in  the  country,  the  enemy  was  driven  from  his  en- 
trenched position  and  Middle  Tennessee  relieved  from  rebel  domi- 
nation. Also  in  the  various  rencountres  which  occurred,  there 
were  captured  1,634  prisoners,  six  pieces  of  artillery  and  a  large 
amount  of  stores. 

The  next  step  in  following  up  the  enemy  was  Chattanooga,  the 
approaches  to  which  were  strong  by  nature  and  rendered  more  so 
by  art.  Bosecrans  having  put  the  railroad  in  operation  to  St-e- 
veuson  for  the  transportation  of  supplies,  commenced  crossing  the 
Cumberland  Mountains,  whose  towering  masses  of  rock  lay  be- 
tween him  ami  the  stronghold  he  wished  to  subdue.  Availing 
himself  of  the  mountain  passes  previously  captured,  he  reached 
the  Tennessee  and,  descending  it,  prepared  to  cross  in  the  vicinity 
of  Chattanooga.  The  city  being  impregnable  to  a  direct  attiick, 
Eosecraus  decided  to  flank  it  on  the  west  and  south,  and  either 
force  Bragg  to  evacuate  it  or  suffer  isolation  from  his  base  of  sup- 
plies. With  the  exception  of  Hazen's  division  the  enemy  crossed 
the  river  below  the  city  and  commenced  moving  into  Lookout  val- 
ley. This,  with  the  parallel  valleys  of  ChattaiioogaandChicamauga, 
extends  southward  from  the  Tennessee,  which,  at  this  point,  runs 
in  a  westerly  direction.  Creeks  bearing  the  names  and  coui-siug 
through  each  valley  fall  into  the  river,  the  two  most  western  be- 
low the  city  and  the  one  farthest  east  above  it.  Separating 
the  waters  of  the  creeks  are  Lookout  Mountain  and  Mission  Kidge, 
the  former  abutting  on  the  river  opi)osite  Chattanooga  and  the 
latter  a  short  distance  above. 

Hazen  was  instructed  to  watch  the  fords  and  make  Biagg  be- 
lieve that  the  main  body  of  the  national  troops  was  still  on  the 
north  bank  of  the  river.  His  force,  although  numbering  only  7,000 
men,  was  accordingly  so  dispersed ;  the  heads  of  columns  and 
carop-flres  could  be  seen  simultaneously  at  the  fords  along  the 
river  a  distance  of  70  miles.  So  adroitly  was  the  ruse  managed 
that  McCook's  corps  had  advanced  up  the  valley  45  miles,  and 
Thomas'  13,  while  Crittenden  was  on  the  river  only  8  miles  from 
Chattanooga  before  it  was  discovered  by  Bi-agg.  He  was  now  in 
a  quandary.  He  could  easily  maintain  himself  against  any  as- 
sault of  his  adversary  within  his  fortifications,  but  how  long  could 
he  defy  starvation  when  the  investing  army  had  cut  oft'  his  sup- 
plies. If  he  attempted  to  defend  both  Chattanooga  and  his  com- 
munications his  army  would  be  divided  and  easily  beaten  in 
detail,  and,  if  he  abandoned  the  city,  it  would  provoke  a  clamor, 
amougthepeople  of  theSouth  eagerly  watchiughismovements.  The 
last  expedient  was,  however,  chosen  as  the  least  of  three  evils,  and 
abandoning  the  city  and  its  well  constructed  fortitieations,  he 
moved  his  army  up  Chicamauga  valley  in  the  dii'ection  of  Lafa- 
yette. 

Crittenden  having  taken  possession  of  the  town  without  oppo- 
sition, was  ordered  to  leave  a  brigade  as  a  garrison,  and  with  the 
remainder  of  his  corps  pursue  the  retiring  army  up  the  valley. 
Bosecrans,  believing  that  Bragg  was  in  full  retreat,  and  that  his 
chief  object  should  be  to  intercept  him,  McCook  and  Thomas  were 
ordered  through  the  passes  of  Lookout  and  Mission  mountains  to 
get  in  advance  of  him  on  the  south.  In  making  this  disposition 
of  his  forces,  like  many  other  good  generals  before  him,  he  waa 
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deceived.  Bragg  was  not  retreating,  but  concentrating,  in  tlie  vi- 
cinity of  Lafayette,  the  most  uauierous  army  that  had  ever  fought 
under  rebel  standards  west  of  the  Alleghanies.  Buckner  had 
been  summoned  from  Kuoxville,  Johnson  had  been  drawn  upon 
for  one  of  his  strongest  divisions,  and  Lee,  satisfied  that  liich- 
mond  was  not  in  danger,  dispatched  Longstreet's  heavy  corps  of 
veterans  from  the  Eapidan.  Ere  this  was  'known  Crittenden, 
deflecting  easterly,  had  collided  with  a  portion  of  his  force  in  the 
vicinity  of  Binggold.  Thomas  had  developed  it  near  Lafayette, 
and  McGook  had  completely  turned  his  position  on  the  south. 

In  this  detached  condition  of  the  Union  corps  a  rare  opportu- 
nity was  offered  Bragg  to  crush  them  in  detail.  All  it  required 
was  to  fall  on  Thomas  with  such  a  force  as  to  overwhelm  him, 
then  turn  down  Chicamauga  valley,  and  throwing  himself  between 
the  city  and  Crittenden  crush  him,  and  finally,  turning  up  Lookout 
valley,  intercept  and  capture  McCook.  Failing  to  immeiliately 
avail  himself  of  his  advantages  our  generals  discovered  their  mis- 
take and  rapidly  commenced  concentrating  to  avoid  its  conse- 
quences. Thomas  at  once  pushed  down  the  valley  to  within  sup- 
porting distance  of  Crittenden,  while  McCook,  whose  isolation 
was  greater,  marched  back  into  Lookout  Valley  and  descending 
it,  recrossed  the  mountains  at  Stephen's  Gap.  By  this  zig-zag 
course  he  effected  a  junction  wiih  the  other  corps  and  eluded 
Bragg,  who  had  posted  a  heavy  force  to  intercept  him  in  the 
direct  route  down  the  Chicamauga.  In  the  meantime  affairs  on 
the  Chicamauga  had  assumed  an  alarming  aspect.  Bragg  had  re- 
ceived reinforcements,  and,  endeavoring  to  get  between  his  antago- 
nists, and  Chatanooga,  a  race  commenced  between  their  respective 
aimieson  opposite  sides  of  thecreek  inthedirectionof  thecity.  This 
movement  evinced  a  determination  on  the  part  of  Bragg  to  turn  our 
left,  and  Thomas  was  ordered  to  that  end  of  the  line,  leaving 
Crittenden's  and  McCook's  on  the  right.  Its  7  divisions.  Wood's 
Van  Cieves',  Palmer's,  Keynold's,  Johnson's,  Baird's  and  Bran- 
nan's,  now  concentrated,  extended  down  the  west  bank  of  the 
Chicamauga  in  the  order  mentioned,  some  12  miles  southward  of 
Chattanooga.  Kegley's,  Davis'  and  Sheridan's  were  yet  several 
miles  south  of  the  main  force,  and  Granger's  at  Bossville,  but 
after  the  commencement  of  the  battle,  they  came  up  and  pai-tici- 
l)ated,  swelling  the  entire  force  to  some  55,000. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the  19th  of  September,  1863,  clouds  of 
dust  were  seen  hanging  over  the  road  beyond  the  creek,  caused  by 
the  heavy  columns  of  the  enemy  moving  in  the  dlrectiou  of  Chatta- 
nooga. At  10  o'clock  the  loud  explosion  of  artillery  on  the  ex- 
treme left  signalled  the  commencement  of  battle,  and  Thomas, 
riding  forward  to  ascertain  the  nature  of  the  attack,  found  Bran- 
nan's  division  hard  pressed.  To  his  surprise,  also,  the  enemy  had 
crossed  the  creek,  and  all  the  advantages  which  it  afforded  as  a 
means  of  defense  was  lost.  The  impetuosity  of  the  assault  came 
near  sweeping  his  entire  corps  from  the  field  before  it  could  be 
rallied  and  reinforced.  When  at  length  this  was  effected,  its 
sturdy  regulars,  stung  by  the  disast<er  they  had  sustained,  and 
catching  the  resolution  of  their  commander,  threw  themselves 
with  irresistable  force  against  their  assailants.  Even  Longstreet's 
veterans  strove  in  vain  to  check  the  advance,  and  were  swept  back 
the  distance  of  a  mile,  and  all  the  lost  ground  recovered    the 
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charge  which  struck  the  left,  extended  toward  tlie  right,  causing 
that  end  of  the  line  to  sway  backward  and  forward  according  to 
the  varying  success  of  the  combatants.  At  the  centre  such  was 
the  violence  of  the  assault  that  Davis,  who  had  come  into  the 
flght,  was  thrown  to  the  right  and  Van  Cleve  to  the  left, 
and  the  rebels  pouring  into  the  gap  the  battle  seemed  to  be 
lost.  At  this  juncture  Hazen  massed  some  20  pieces  of 
artillery  at  the  threatened  point  and  discharging  a  cross- 
fire of  grape  and  canister  into  the  charging  columns, 
forced  them  back.  On  the  extreme  right  no  very  serious  demon- 
sti^ations  were  made  till  the  afternoon,  when  several  rebel  brig- 
ades charged  on  one  of  our  batteries  and  captured  3  of  its  guns. 
These  were  afterward  retaken  and  the  assault  at  this  end  of  the 
line  in  the  end  proved  a  failure.  At  different  times  during  the 
day  victory  was  almost  within  the  grasp  of  the  enemy,  but  when 
night  ended  the  conflict,  the  two  armies  stood  face  to  face  on 
ground  that  offered  little  advantage  to  either. 

During  the  night,  Longstreet  with  additional  veterans  from  the 
army  of  Virginia,  reinforced  Bragg,  swelling  his  army  to  70,000, 
and  giving  him  an  excess  over  Bosecraus^  of  15,000.  The  latter 
made  some  slight  changes  in  the  disposition  of  his  divisions  to 
strenghten  the  left,  against  which  it  was  expected  the  rebels  would 
next  hurl  their  greatly  preponderating  forces.  With  these  prepa- 
rations the  troops  rested  in  the  bleak  September  air  of  the  moun- 
tain region  on  the  gi-ound  where  they  had  so  persistently  fought 

At  daybreak  the  armies  were  drawn  up  for  battle,  but  a  dense 
fog  filling  the  valley  and  rendering  objects  invisible,  it  did  not 
commence  till  near  8  o'clock.  The  time  was  improved  by  further 
strengtening  Thomas,  whose  force  now  constituted  about  half  of 
the  entire  army.  Eude  breastworks  were  also  thrown  up  on  his 
front,  which  adftorded  great  protection  in  the  subsequent  battle. 
As  soon  as  the  fog  disappeared  the  rebel  squadrons  moved  up  in 
an  overwhelming  charge.  Thomas  received  the  brunt  of  the  on- 
slaught. Bragg  was  again  endeavoring  to  interpose  his  army 
between  that  of  Bosecrans  and  Chattanooga,  which  the  preceding 
day  he  had  failed  to  effect  For  a  time  the  battle  raged  with 
frightful  carnage  and  varying  success.  The  rebels,  however,  when 
repulsed,  continued  to  swarm  up  with  fresh  troops  and  augmented 
numbers,  and  at  length  threw  themselves  with  such  momentum  on 
Thomas  as  to  force  him  back.  A  new  position  was,  however, 
taken  and  all  further  attempts  to  turn  his  flank  and  get  into  Chatta- 
nooga proved  abortive. 

The  right,  in  the  meantime,  had  suffered  irreparable  disaster. 
Negley's  and  Van  Cleves'  divisions,  having  been  ordered  to  the 
support  of  Thomas,  opened  a  gap  which  the  division  commanders 
on  the  right  were  ordered  to  close,  but  owing  to  a  misunderstand- 
ing in  regard  to  the  movement  and  the  consequent  delay,  Long- 
street  threw  Hood's  command  into  the  breach.  The  result  was 
fat^al.  Davis'  division  moving  up  for  the  same  purpose,  was  struck 
and  severed  by  the  blow  which  smote  it  Palmer  and  Van  Cleve 
on  the  opposite  side,  shared  a  similar  fate,  and  soon  the  whole 
right  wing  crumbled  into  fragments,  wa«  sent  in  impotent  dis- 
order in  the  direction  of  Chattanooga.  Bosecrans, with  other  promi- 
nent officers  was  swept  along  by  the  tide,  and  on  arriving  in  the  city 
he  commenced  preparations  to  defend  the  place  and  save  the  frag-. 
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ments  of  the  army^  for  it  seemed  to  be  utterly  routed  and  at  the 
mercy  of  the  enemy.  The  result,  though  sufficiently  bad,  did  not 
prove  in  the  end  so  disastrous  as  was  supposed. 

Thomas,  subsequently  styled  the  rock  of  Chicamanga,  gathering 
bis  bleeding  forces  and  massing  his  guns  in  a  semi-circle  on  the 
side  of  Mission  Bidge,  stood  like  a  wall  of  adamant  between  the 
routed  divisions  and  the  enemy.  Squadron  after  squadron  at- 
tempted to  breast  the  terrific  fire  of  his  artillery  but  were  melted 
away  like  frost  work  in  the  blaze  of  the  morning  sun.  Four  of 
the  9  divisions  of  the  army  had  been  swept  entirely  away,  and 
witli  the  remnants  of  the  remainder  he  kept  the  entire  rebel  army 
at  bay.  About  4  o'clock  a  new  peril  tibreatened  him.  The  enemy 
pressing  him  in  front  and  on  both  flanks,  discovered  a  gorge  on 
the  right  crossing  the  ridge  on  which  he  was  posted,  and  com- 
menced streaming  through  it  to  get  in  his  rear.  The  danger  was 
seen,  but  he  could  not  spare  a  single  man  to  avert  it.  In  a  few 
minutes  he  would  be  surrounded  by  a  shouting  foe  and  com- 
pelled either  to  surrender  or  be  cut  to  pieces.  Fortunately,  at  the 
very  moment  on  which  hung  the  fate  of  his  army,  Granger  came 
up  and  ofiered  the  necessary  assistance. 

Posted  at  Boss ville,  and  hearing  the  continuous  thunder  of  bat- 
tle in  the  direction  of  Thomas,  he  waited  impatiently — anxiously  for 
orders  to  join  the  conflict.  As  the  tumult  swelled  and  deepened, 
though  contrary  to  orders,  he  was  unable  to  resist  its  loud  appeal 
for  help,  and  started  where  his  intuitions  told  him  assistance  was 
needed.  On  arriving  he  reported  himself  to  Thomas,  and  was  at 
once  ordered  to  the  point  of  danger.  His  troops,  in  which  was  the 
115th  Illinois,al though  new  recruits,  comprehending  themomentoua 
issues  at  stake,  were  soon  breast  to  breast  with  the  veterans  of 
Hindman,  now  pouring  through  the  gap  and  triumphantly 
shouting.  In  20  minutes  the  gorge  was  carried  and  Thomas  was 
saved,  but  1,000  of  our  brave  men  had  been  killed  and  wounded 
in  the  charge.  Longstreet,  the  rebel  Achilles  of  the  battle,  deter- 
mined to  retake  it,  and  repeatedly  charged  up  to  the  very  muzzles 
of  our  guns,  double-shotted  with  grape  and  canister.  Finding 
at  length  this  point  impregnable,  Bragg  determined  to  improve 
the  remainder  of  the  day  in  a  flnal  assault  on  the  front  and  left. 
The  national  troops,  having  exhausted  their  ammunition,  waited 
in  the  gathering  gloom  of  twilight  with  flxed  bayonets,  to  receive 
them.  When  within  striking  distance,  they  precipitated  them- 
selves on  the  enemy  with  such  vigor  as  not  only  to  rout  him  but 
capture  some  200  prisoners. 

Bosecrans,  having  informed  Thomas  to  use  his  own  judgement 
as  to  the  propriety  of  longer  holding  his  position,  he  concluded  to 
fall  back  to  Bossville — the  want  of  ammunition,  food,  and  water 
being  the  principal  inducements  for  the  change.  After  reaching 
this  place  a  new  line  was  formed  and  the  advance  of  the  enemy 
awaited.  Although  hovering  near,  he  had  been  too  severely  pun- 
ished to  renew  the  attack,  and  on  the  night  of  the  21st  Thomas 
fell  back  to  Chattanooga.  Bosecrans  estimated  his  losses  in 
the  bloody^  conflict  at  36  pieces  of  artillery  and  16^000  men  and 
claimed  the  capture  of  2,000  prisoners.  Bragg  admitted  a  loss  of 
18,000  men  and  claimed  the  capture  of  51  guns  and  8,000  prison- 
ers. He  also  vauntingly  announced  a  great  victory,  yet  he  evi- 
dently either  lacked  the  abilitj"  or  the  courage  to  improve  it 
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Thomas  offered  him  battle  the  next  day,  and  although  outnom- 
bering  the  federals  two  to  one,  he  declined  it.  Furthermore,  if 
Bragg  had  gained  a  victory  its  fruits  were  confined  to  the  battle- 
field, while  Bosecrans  had  secured  Chattanooga,  the  strategic 
object  of  the  campaign.  The  key  to  the  mountain  system 
extending  to  the  heart  of  the  confederacy,  it  also  served  as  an 
impregnable  bastion  to  command  the  rebel  lines  of  communica- 
tion which  traversed  its  rugged  passes. 

Says  Pollard :  "  Rosecrans  still  held  the  prize  of  Chattanooga 
and  with  it  the  possession  of  Bast  Tennessee.  Two-thirds  of  our 
nitre  beds  were  in  that  region  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  coal 
which  supplied  our  founderies.  It  abounded  in  the  necessaries  of 
life.  It  was  one  of  the  strongest  countries  in  the  world,  so  full  of 
lofty  mountains  that  it  has  l^n  called,  not  inaptly,  the  Switzer- 
land of  America.  As  the  possession  of  Switzerland  opened  the 
door  for  the  invsision  of  Italy,  Germany  and  France,  so  the  pos- 
session of  East  Tennessee  gave  easy  access  to  Virginia,  North 
Carolina,  Georgia  and  Alabama.'' 

The  representatives  of  Illinois  in  the  bloody  conflict  were  the 
10th,  16th,  19th,  2l8t,  22d,  24th,  25th,  27th,  34th,  35th,  36th,  38th, 
42d,  44th,  51st,  73d,  74th,  76th.  78th,  79th,  80th,  84th,  85th,  86th, 
88th,  89th,  92d,  98th,  100th,  104th,  110th,  116th,  123<i,  125th  and 
127th.  Cols.  Chandler  and  Mihalotzy  and  a  long  list  of  others, 
were  among  the  slain.  The  21st  lost  238,  22d  235, 35th  152,  38th 
18,  5l8t  90,  and  79th  121. 

The  battle  of  Chicamauga  was  made  the  subject  of  remark  both 
among  rebels  and  Unionists.  Bragg,  by  failing  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  victory  which  he  so  pompously  claimed,  completed  the 
overthrow  of  his  reputation,  which  had  been  tottering  since  the 
battle  of  Stone  Eiver.  Eosecrans,  suffering  greatly  in  fame,  was 
finally  relieved  of  his  command,  and  Thomas,  whose  superior 
fighting  qualities  had  saved  the  army  from  destruction,  was 
X)laced  in  his  stead. 

To  secure  greater  unity  of  design  and  co-operation,  and  thereby 
greater  efficiency,  the  separate  armies  operating  in  the  region  of 
Chattanooga  were  placed  under  the  command  of  Grant.  He  im- 
mediately telegraphed  Thomas  to  hold  Chattanooga  at  all  haz- 
ards, and  received  in  reply  assurances  that  starvation  was  the 
only  contingency  that  could  lead  to  its  abandonment.  Had  he 
been  forced  to  relinquish  it,  all  its  possession  had  cost  would  have 
been  thrown  away,  and  the  struggle  for  ascendancy  in  the  valley 
of  the  Mississippi  again  to  re-enact.  To  prevent  such  a  disaster 
Grant  immediately  commenced  preparations  to  forward  supplies 
and  reinforcements.  On  the  22d  day  of  September,  Sherman, 
then  on  Big  Black  river,  was  notified  by  a  dispatch  to  send  over 
one  of  his  divisions,  and  the  next  day  Osterhaus  was  steaming  up 
the  Mississijipi  on  the  way  to  Chattanooga.  Four  days  after,  in 
accordance  with  further  instructions,  Sherman  and  his  entire  corps 
embarked  in  steamboats  and  started  for  the  same  place.  At  Mem- 
phis he  commenced  the  repair  of  the  Memphis  and  Charleston  R. 
R.,  with  the  design  of  using  it  for  the  conveyance  of  his  supplies 
as  he  advanced.  While  vigorously  engaged  in  pushing  forward 
this  enterprise  directly  in  the  face  of  the  enemy,  he  was  ordered 
to  abandon  it  and  proceeil  directly  forward  to  effect  a  junction 
with  the  other  forces  at  Chattanooga. 
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The  partial  reverse  at  Ghicamauga  also  induced  Halleck  to  de- 
tach two  divisions  from  the  army  of  the  Potomac  and  send  tliem 
under  Hooker  to  operate  in  the  same  field.  Grant  himself  arrived 
on  the  23d  of  October,  and  seeing  the  precarious  condition  of 
supplies,  instituted  measures  to  place  them  beyond  the  reach  of 
future  contingencies.  Both  troops  and  animals  were  already 
suffering  for  tiie  want  of  provisions  which  had  been  brought  in 
wagons  over  the  numerous  mountain  ridges  separating  Chatta- 
nooga from  Middle  Tennessee.  Bragg,  aware  that  he  could  neither 
flank  nor  carry  by  storm  the  stronghold  which  he  had  so  recently 
lost,  was  endeavoring  to  get  possession  of  the  river  and  the  railroads 
leading  to  it  with  the  intention  of  starving  our  army  out  of  it. 

For  the  two- fold  purpose  of  obtaining  relief  and  facilitating  the 
operations  of  Hooker,  who  was  approaching  the  city  by  way  of 
Lookout  valley.  Grant  determined  to  seize  the  heights  on  the 
west  side  where  it  connects  with  the  Tennessee.  After  a  recon- 
noisance,  1,500  picked  troops  under  Hazen  were  sent  in  pontoons 
down  the  river  to  Brown's  ferry  adjacent  the  heights,  while  a  co- 
operating force  of  2,500  secretely  followed  on  the  north  bank  of 
the  river.  The  pontoons  carrying  the  advance  party  noiselessly 
floated  down  the  stream  to  the  point  chosen  for  debarkation. 
Here  a  picket  alarm  aroused  the  neighboring  camps  of  the  enemy 
and  Hazen's  men  jumped  quickly  ashore  and  formed  to  repel  an 
attack.  The  former,  wholly  taken  by  surprise,  after  a  feeble  re- 
sistance retreated  up  the  valley,  and  the  spurs  on  the  east  side  of 
it  were  seized  and  fortified.  The  pontoons  were  next  employed 
to  pass  over  the  force  on  the  opposite  side,  and  at  daylight  the 
heights,  which  gave  Grant  the  key  to  Bragg's  position,  were  made 
impregnable.  During  the  day  Hooker  came  down  the  valley, 
and  having  dispersed  the  rebel  forces  on  the  river  below,  it  was 
opened  to  navigation  and  all  fears  of  starvation  removed.  A 
bridge  was  thrown  across  the  river  opposite,  and  should  Bragg 
mass  his  forces  either  against  Hooker  or  Chattanooga,  we  now 
had  the  shorter  line  of  concentration. 

Battle  of  Wauhatchie. — The  rebels,  alarmed  at  the  demonstra- 
tions in  Lookout  valley,  determined,  on  the  night  of  the  28th  of 
October,  to  interpose  a  counteracting  movement.  Bragg,  unable 
to  cope  with  Hooker's  entire  corps,  made  an  assault  on  Geary's 
division  encamped  at  Wauhatchie,  the  point  where  he  had  effect- 
ed an  entrance  into  Lookout  valley.  About  midnight  they  rushed 
forward  with  loud  yells  and  great  impetuosity,  but  found  their 
antagonists  wide  awake  and  ready  to  receive  them  with  a  fire 
fierce  and  deadlier  than  their  own.  Hooker,  hearing  the  report 
of  guns,  and  anxious  for  the  safety  of  Geary,  immediately  sent 
forward  Schurz's  division  of  Howard's  corps  to  his  aid.  As  the 
force  rapidly  marched  forward  in  the  moonlight  they  were  sud- 
denly and  unexpectedly  fired  upon  by  2,000  rebels  posted  on  an 
adjoining  hill.  One  of  brigades  moved  on  to  the  assistance  of 
Geary  while  the  other  halted  to  charge  the  heights.  The  latter, 
immeiliat/Cly  scaling  the  steep  acclivity  with  fixed  bayonets, clear- 
ed the  rifle  pits  on  its  summit.  In  the  meantime  the  wild  hills 
which  girt  Geary  about  were  ablaze  with  flashes  of  musketry  and 
exploding  shells.    Although  several  times  nearly  overwhelmed, 
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he  clung  to  his  position  and  at  length  forced  his  assailants  back 
and  compelled  them  to  seek  refuge  in  their  works  on  Lookout 
Mountain. 

The  101st  Illinois  was  among  the  heroes  of  the  battle,  and  ma- 
terially aided  in  the  enemy's  overthrow. 

Battle  of  Lookout  Mountain. — Bragg,  weakened  by  detaching 
Longstreet's  corps  to  operate  against  Burnside  at  Knoxville,  now 
concluded  to  remain  in  his  trenches  and  act  on  the  defensive.  His 
position  stretched  across  the  valley  of  Chattanooga,  and  high  on 
the  western  and  northern  slopes  of  Lookout  and  Mission  Bidge 
was  one  of  great  natural  strength.  The  valley  here  is  narrow  and 
was  so  enfiladed  by  batteries  planted  on  the  sides  of  the  ad- 
jacent mountains  as  to  render  it  wholly  impregnable  to  a  direct 
assault.  Hooker,  holding  the  valley  of  Lookout,  confronted  the 
enemy  on  the  adjacent  mountain.  Thomas  occupied  a  central  po- 
sition in  the  valley  of  Chattanooga  in  the  front  of  the  city,  and 
Sherman  was  ordered  to  seize  the  northern  extremity  of  Mission 
Bidge.  With  the  15th  army  corps  he  moved  from  Bridgeport  and 
on  entering  Lookout  valley,  dispatched  Swing's  division  up  it  to 
threaten  Bragg's  extreme  left  and  thus  divert  attention  from 
his  right,  where  he  was  ordered  to  operate.  With  the  remainder  of 
his  force  he  crossed  the  bridge  at  Brawn's  ferry,  and,  proceedlDg 
unobserved  along  the  north  bank  of  the  river,  he  recrossed  it 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Ghicamauga  and  seized  the  position  assign- 
ed him  before  the  rebels  had  time  to  interpose  any  serious  oppo- 
sition. Swing's  division  was  now  ordered  back  to  rejoin  Sher- 
man, but  the  bridge  having  given  away,  he  returned  and  fought 
under  Hooker. 

The  latter  in  the  meantime  climbing  the  precipitous  steeps  of 
Lookout,  had  planted  his  veteran  standards  high  on  its  cloud- 
capped  summit  To  favor  Sherman's  movement  he  had  been  di- 
rected to  threaten  the  enemy.  With  this  object  in  view,  on  the 
morning  of  the  24th  his  forces  were  in  motion,  but  the  rain  of  the 
previous  days  had  swollen  Lookout  creek  and  swept  away  the 
pontoons  prepared  for  crossing  it.  While  rebuilding  the  bridge 
Geary  was  ordered  to  move  up  the  valley  and  cross  at  a  more 
available  point.  Favored  by  a  heavy  mist  the  force  unobserved 
crossed  the  creek  and  secured  a  lodgment  on  its  western  bank. 
By  11  o'clock  the  bridge  was  completed,  and  the  force  augmented 
to  some  9,000  men,  swept  down  between  the  creek  and  the  moun- 
tain, carried  the  rifle-pits  at  it«  base  and  captured  a  large  number 
of  prisoners.  Next  commenced  the  fearful  ascent  of  the  moun- 
tain, our  men  enthusiastically  climbing  over  splintered  crests  and 
yawning  chasms,  directly  under  the  muzzles  of  the  enemy's  bat- 
teries. Soon  the  flashes  and  thunderpeals  resembling  the  crash 
of  heaven's  artillery,  announced  the  storm  of  war  raging  in  the 
clouds  above.  When  the  dense  masses  of  fog  that  had  become 
banked  against  the  side  of  the  mountain  rolled  away,  and  the  splen- 
did pageantry  of  battle  burst  on  the  vision  of  the  thousands  who  had 
been  shrouded  in  the  mist-clouded  valleys  below,  charging 
squadrons,  shouting  multitudes  and  clashing  arms  appeared  high 
above  them,  as  if  the  gods,  having  espoused  thecause  of  the  con- 
tending armies  were  warring  to  decide  their  fate.  Our  columns, 
flushed  by  success,  in  the  faceof  a  x)lunging  fire  of  heavy  ordnance, 
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rushed  on  the  foe  capturiug  many  prisoners  and  burling  the  re- 
mainder of  his  forces  down  the  pricipitous  eastern  declivity  of 
the  mountain.  The  entire  army  with  almost  painful  excitement 
having  witnessed  the  sublime  scene,  responded  with  loud  acclaim 
to  the  shout  which  rose  from  the  conquering  columns^  till  the  wild 
mountain  gorges  became  vocal  with  the  echoes  and  seemed  to  par- 
take  of  the  rejoicing. 

The  Illinois  regiments  in  and  otlierwise  connected  with  the  bat- 
tle were  the  12th,  34th,  35th,  59th,  60th,  73d,  75th,  101st  and  115tb. 

Battle  of  Miman  Bidge. — Sherman,  after  having  gained  a  foot- 
hold on  Mission  Bidge,  improved  tbe  succeeding  night  in  fortify- 
iug  his  position,  and  was  ready  on  the  morning  of  the25Ui  to  move 
against  the  enemy.  The  ridge  he  occupied  was  not  continuous 
but  a  succession  of  eminences.  A  deep  gap  lay  between  him  and 
the  elevation  on  which  the  enemy  was  posted,  and  should  he  get 
possession  of  this,  there  was  still  a  second  higher  and  farther 
back  whose  guns  commanded  it.  At  early  dawn  Gen.  M.  L.  Smith 
wa6  directed  to  move  aloug  the  east  base  of  tbe  ridge.  Col.  Loomis 
the  west  base  and  Gen.  Corse  with  the  40th  Illinois,  supported  by 
the  20th  and  40th  Ohio,  aloug  the  crest.  The  latter  advanced  to 
within  80  yards  of  the  enemy's  works  where  he  gtuned  a  second- 
ary crest  and  commenced  an  assault,  but  was  unable  to 
carry  tlie  works  of  the  rebels,  and  they  unable  to  drive  him 
from  his  x)osition.  Smith  and  Loomis  were  however  gaining 
on  each  flank,  and  Bragg  massing  his  forces  to  protect  the 
most  vulnerable  points  of  bis  positiou,  the  battle  raged  with  con- 
stantly increasing  fury.  From  every  salient  point  and  projecting 
spur,  batteries  flamed  and  thundered,  wrapping  the  combatants  in  a 
cloud  of  smoke.  As  the  day  wore  away  this  fearful  pounding  was 
continued  without  intermission  and  without  either  belligerant  gain- 
ing any  decided  advantage.  Grant  meanwhile  had  been  listening  to 
the  stern  work  in  which  his  favorite  lieutenant  was  engaged,  and 
anxiously  waiting  for  the  time  to  come  when  he  could  i^eve  him 
by  a  move  on  tbe  centre*  At  length,  when  Bragg  had  weakened 
this  part  of  his  line  to  support  his  right,  and  Hooker  had  come 
down  from  the  heights  of  Ix)okout  without  a  co-operating  foi*ce, 
Tbomas  was  order^  to  advance. 

That  portion  of  Bragg's  position  which  he  was  now  to  assail  lay 
on  a  bald  rugged  height  ot  Mission  Bidge,  800  feet  above  Chatta- 
nooga. A  line  of  rifle  pits  protected  its  base,  while  on  its  summit 
were  batteries  which  bad  achieved  fame  in  previous  battles  support- 
ed by  veteran  regiments.  As  soon  as  tbe  command  was  given 
Wood's,  Baird's  and  Johnson's  divisions  under  Granger,  immedi- 
diately  started  rapidly  forward.  So  openly  and  deliberately  was 
tbe  movement  that  the  enemy  regarded  it  as  a  review,  and  those 
in  the  rifle  pits,  surprised,  fled  precipitately  up  the  mountain  as 
tbe  assaulting  columns  approached.  The  rebels  greatly  astonished 
at  tbe  attack  made  at  the  base  of  the  mountain  were  more  so  wbeoi 
they  beheld  the  national  troops  climbing  its  precipitous  sides  to  assail 
them  on  its  summit.  Nearly  30  pieces  of  artillory  commenced  hurling 
at  them  grape  and  canister  to  dispute  tbe  ascent  yet  the  works  were 
carried  simultaneously  at  six  different  points.  A  shout  made  known 
tbe  result,  and  soldiers  clinging  to  steeps  and  spurs  and  deep  in 
the  valley  below,  answered  witii  a  loud  response.  Bragg,  seeing 
53 
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all  was  lost,  commeuced  withdrawing,  closely  followed  till  night- 
fall, which  put  an  end  to  further  movements.  The  next  day  the 
pursuit  was  continued  and  the  enemy  overtaken  in  a  gap  of  the 
mountains  near  Binggold,  Here  he  made  a  stubborn  resistance 
but  was  finally  forced  from  his  strong  position,  the  13th  Elinois 
bearing  an  honorable  part  in  the  fight 

The  Illinois  regiments  in  the  magnificent  charges  of  Mission 
Bidge  and  the  co-operative  struggles,  were  the  12th,  the  19th,  22d, 
26th,  27th,  35th,  42d,  44th,  48th,  51st,  59th,  63d,  73d,  78th,  79th, 
80th,  84th,  86th,  88th,  89th,  93d,  104th  and  115th.  The  26th  lost 
101  men,  the  42d,  45,  and  the  51st,  30.  They  were  first  in  Sher- 
man's and  first  in  Thomas' advance,  and  first  to  surmount  the  bat* 
tery-crowned  crests  of  the  ridge. 

Considering  Bragg's  almost  impregnable  position  on  the  sum- 
mits of  the  mountains  and  the  daring  and  skillful  generalship  used 
in  wresting  it  from  his  grasp,  the  battles  in  the  vicinity  of  Chatta- 
nooga must  be  regarded  among  the  most  remarkable  on  record. 
Though  outnumbered  toward  the  close  of  the  campaign,  the  lofty 
eyry  in  which  he  had  perched  his  forces  gave  him  decidedly  the 
advantage.  Failing  to  hold  it  the  passes  which  it  overlooked  and 
commanded  now  became  salient  points  for  the  farther  advance 
of  the  national  armies,  and  Chattanooga  became  henceforth  as  ser- 
viceable in  the  cause  of  the  Union  as  it  had  hitherto  been  defiant 
to  loyalty.  The  Union  loss  in  the  series  of  engagements,  termi- 
nating in  tbis  auspicious  result,  was  reported  5,600;  that  of  the 
enemy  in  killed  and  wounded  at  2,500 ;  prisoners  6,000 ;  artillery 
40  guns. 

Siege  and  Belief  of  KnoxvUle, — ^The  sequence  of  the  campaign 
was  the  relief  of  Bumside  at  Knoxville.  While  in  command  of 
the  department  of  the  Ohio  before  it  had  been  merged  into  that  of 
the  Mississippi  and  Grant  assumed  command,  Burnside  under- 
took an  expedition  into  East  Tennessee  to  relieve  the  loyal  inhabi- 
tants. The  people  of  this  region  had  been  devotedly  attached  to  the 
Union  and  asaconsequencehad  suffered  terribly  from  conscription 
persecution  and  spoliation.  The  dungeon,  bulletand  halter,  used  to 
crush  out  their  loy  alty,had  only  served  to  intensify  it,  and  Bumside 
was  welcomed  among  them  with  every  expression  of  de- 
light. He  immediately  took  possession  of  Knoxville,  and  shortly 
after  the  battle  of  Ghicamauga  Longstreet  was  sent  with  an  army 
of  20,000  to  crush  him  before  he  could  be  reinforced. 

After  severe  fighting  the  city  was  closely  environed  and  prepa- 
rations made  to  carry  it  by  storm.  The  garrison,  consisting  in 
part  of  the  65th  and  112th  Illinois,  entertained  no  doubt  of  their 
ability  to  defend  themselves,  but  their  supplies  were  nearly  ex- 
hausted and  the  danger  of  starvation  compelling  a  surrender  was 
iminent  Messengers  had  informed  Grant  of  their  destitution 
and  as  soon  as  the  fate  of  Chattanooga  was  decided  Granger  was 
ordered  to  Knoxville  with  a  relieving  force.  Grant,  however, 
on  finding  his  command  inadequate,  substituted  Sherman's, 
eontaining  the  27th,  44th,  48th,  60th  and  80th  Illinois,  although  it 
was  imposing  a  severe  task  on  his  brave  but  exhausted  men. 
Leaving  their  surplus  clothing  behind  to  augment  their  speed, 
they  had  marched  by  laud  from  Memphis,  fought  their  way 
through  the  battles  of  Chattanooga,  and  now,  without  a  moment^s 
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respite,  and  without  suitable  apparal  for  the  altered  tem- 
perature of  the  advanced  season — without  a  word  of  complaint 
they  cheerfully  set  out  the  night  after  the  order  was  issued,  and  by 
morning  they  had  made  15  miles,  and  at  night  of  the  succeeding  day 
26  more,  though  the  rebels  had  delayed  their  advance  by  burning 
bridges  and  otherwise  interposing  obstacles. 

Lougstreet  had  entertained  hopes  that  starvation  would  induce 
Bnrnside  to  surrender,  but  after  hearing  of  Bragg's  defeat  and 
that  a  relieving  force  was  coming,  determined,  on  the  29th  of  No- 
vember, to  carry  the  place  by  storm.  A  storming  column  accord- 
ingly made  its  appearance,  and  for  hours  a  deadly  struggle  ensued. 
More  than  1,000  in  killed  and  wounded  was  the  cost  of  the  assault, 
but  the  fort  was  not  taken.  Sherman,  fearing  the  garrison  might 
despair  of  success,  when  his  army  was  within  40  miles  of  the  be- 
leagnred  place,  sent  forward  a  brigade  of  his  fleetest  cavalry  to 
announce  his  coming.  The  clatter  of  their  hoofs  were  heard  on 
the  night  of  the  3d  of  December,  and  the  beseiged  army  with  in- 
expressible delight  receive  the  welcome  intelligence.  The  march 
was  continued  till  the  night  of  the  5th,  when  news  was  received 
that  Longstreet  had  rai^  the  seige  and  retreated  into  Virginia. 
Sherman  immediately  halted  the  army,  and  after  personally  visit- 
ing Knoxville  and  having  an  interview  with  Bumside,  returned 
with  it  to  Ohattanoogai 


Chapter  LXTIL 

1864- ILLINOIS    DT    THE    ATLANTA    ASD  NASHVILLE 

CAMPAIGNS. 

Batfles  of  Boeky  Face  Mountain^  EesaccLj  New  Sope  Churchy  Teach 
Tree  CreeJcy  Atlanta^  Joneshoro^y  AkUoona^  Spring  RiUj  Franldim 
and  NashviUe. 


Grants  the  former  colonel  of  the  2l8t  IHinois,  had  now  folly 
won  the  confidence  of  the  people,  and  congress  reviving  the  grade 
of  lieutenant-general  on  the  2d  of  March*  1864,  he  was  oommis- 
sioned  as  the  generalissimo  of  the  natiou^^  armies.  For  a  long 
time  there  had  existed  a  feeling  of  dissatisfaction  in  regard  to  the 
want  of  concert  in  the  movements  of  the  armies  in  the  east  and 
west.  It  was  too  frequently  the  case  when  a  success  occurred  in 
one  part  of  the  field  the  enemy  was  permitted  to  send  a  relieving 
force  from  another,  and  thus  neutralize  the  efi'ect  of  victory. 
Whether  this  was  the  fault  of  Halleck  or  not,  public  opinion  re- 
quired a  new  head  for  the  army,  and  Grant  whose  fitness  was 
wisely  estimated  by  his  past  successes^  was  raised  to  the  high  po- 
sition which  only  Washington  before  him  had  filled. 

K  the  task  before  him  was  not  more  difficult  than  that  of  his 
predecessor,  the  field  of  his  operations  was  far  more  extensive. 
'^  Never  before  had  ene  commander  surveyed  such  a  vast  field  of 
operations  and  looked  over  such  a  mighty  array  subject  to  his  sin- 
gle control.  From  the  Potomac  to  the  Bio  Grande,  for  5,000  miles 
arose  the  smoke  of  camp  fires,  and  the  shouts  of  embattled  hosts, 
evoking  his  leadership.  To  aid  him  in  the  gigantic  task  before  him 
600  vessels  lined  the  rivers  and  darkened  coasts  for  2,500  miles, 
while  4,000  guns  lay  ready  to  send  their  stem  summons  into  rebel 
defenses.* 

As  a  consequence  of  Grant's  promotion,  Sherman  was 
placed  in  command  of  the  department  of  the  Mississippi,  com- 
prising the  armies  of  the  Cumberland,  Tennessee  and  Ohio.  The 
army  of  the  Cumberland,  consisting  of  the  4th,  14th  and  20th 
corps,  was  commanded  by  Thomas;  the  4th  corps  by  Howard ;  and 
its  divisions  by  Stanley,  Newton  and  Wood,  the  14th  by  Palmer, 
and  its  divisions  by  Davis,  Johnson  and  Baired;  the  20th  corps 
by  Hooker,  and  its  divisions  by  Williams  and  Butterfield. 
The  army  of  the  Tennessee,  consisting  of  the  15th  corps  and  por- 
tions of  the  16th  and  17th,  was  under  McPherson ;  the  15th  corps 
was  under  Logan  and  its  divisions  under  M.  L.  Smith,  J.  E.  Smith, 
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Osterhaus  and  Harrow:  the  16th  corps  nnder  Dodge  and  its  divis- 
ions under  Ransom,  Gorse  and  Sweeney;  the  17th  corps  nnder 
Blair,  and  its  divisions  under  O.  R.  Woods  and  Legget.  The  army 
of  the  Ohio  was  under  the  leadership  of  Schofleld. 

The  cavalry  consisted  of  Eilpatrick's  and  Oarrards'  divisions  of 
the  army  of  the  Cumberland,  E.  McGook's  brigade  of  the  army  of 
the  Tennessee  and  McGook's  division  of  the  army  of  the  Ohio. 

Sherman,  the  central  figure  of  the  drama  now  about  to  be 
enacted  in  Georgia,  had  by  great  energy  and  skillful  generalship 
acquired  a  prestige  of  great  value  and  assistance  in  playing  the 
difficult  role  that  fell  to  his  lot.  He  had  won  high  scholastic  hon- 
ors in  the  military  curriculum  of  West  Point.  As  the  commander 
of  a  brigade  at  Bull  Ban  he  exhibited  noticeable  soldierly  skill ; 
at  Sbiloh,  as  the  head  of  a  raw  division,  both  Grant  and  Halleck 
declared  that  they  were  indebted  to  him  for  the  success  of  the 
battle;  and  finally,  in  the  well  earned  plaudits  as  the  commander 
of  a  corps  in  the  recent  battle  of  Chattanooga,  other  lanrels 
were  won  and  his  present  promotion  secured.  His  principal  sub* 
(Hxlinate  officers  were  men  of  repute,  generals  whom  the  stern 
ordeal  of  war  had  tried  and  proved  to  possess  a  high  order  of  mil- 
itary talent 

Grant,  before  repairing  to  his  new  field  of  labor,  had  a  long  in- 
terview  witli  Sherman,  in  which  the  plans  of  the  campaigns  it  was 
proposed  to  institute  against  Richmond  and  Atlanta  were  fully 
discussed.  It  was  decided  to  simultaneously  move  from  the  Bapi- 
dan  and  Tennessee,  with  two  great  armies  southward,  and  so  vig- 
orously press  the  confederate  forces  both  east  and  west  that  re- 
lieving parties  could  not  be  sent  from  one  department  to  another. 
It  was  also  settled  that  the  campaigns  should  commence  about 
the  first  of  May,  and  Sherman  accordingly  set  out  from  his  winter 
quarters  around  Chattanooga,  with  an  army  of  near  100,000  men 
and  254  guns. 

Johnson,  who  assumed  command  after  Bragg's  ill-starred  cam- 
paign, confronted  him  with  an  army  of  some  60,000  men,  consist- 
ing of  3  corps  under  Polk.  Hardee,  and  Hood.  To  compensate 
for  his  want  of  numbers  he  nad  selected  and  fortified  his  position, 
and  the  national  army,  as  it  followed  him  into  Georgia,  was  forced 
to  keep  open  a  long  line  of  communications,  which  greatly  re- 
duced the  number  of  men  available  for  the  field.  His  army  lay 
at  Dalton,  so  strongly  fortified  that  an  attack  in  front  was  impos- 
sible. Barring  his  approaches  in  this  direction  was  Rocky  Face 
Mountain,  here  cloven  by  Mill  Creek,  on  the  banks  of  which  the 
railroad  found  a  passage  to  the  town.  This  narrow  defile,  the  only 
gateway  tiOthe  rebel  position,  was  artificially  flooded  and  swept  by 
artillery  placed  on  its  rocky  apaulments,  while  inaccessible  spurs, 
frowning  wit&  batteries  protected  his  flanks. 

Battle  of  Rocky  Face  Mountain, — Sherman  now  commenced  that 
series  of  movements  which  won  for  him  the  appellation  of  the  ^^Great 
flanker."  and  by  which  he  proposed  to  turn  Johnson's  craggy  cita- 
del and  compel  him  to  fight  outside  of  its  impregnable  fastnesses. 
Resaca  is  situated  18  miles  farther  southward  on  the  railroad,  and 
for  this  purpose  McPherson  was  sent  on  a  westward  detour 
through  Ship  and  Snake  Gaps  to  cut  off  the  confederate  commu- 
nications at  that  point.    To  cover  this  movement  Thomas  entered 
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the  Mill  Creek  Gap,  and  on  the  8th  and  9th  of  May,  1864,  made  a 
bold  push  for  the  summit  of  the  mountain,  the-  i2d,  44th,  5l8t, 
59th,  79th,  88th,  89th  and  107th  Illinois,  fighting  with  great  deter- 
mination, but  without  dislodging  the  enemy.  His  attention  was, 
however,  diverted  from  McPherson,  who  unmolested  arrived  within 
a  few  miles  of  Besaoa. 

Battle  of  jRemoa. — A  reconnoisance,  however,  showed  that  tbe 
town  was  too  strong  to  be  carried,  Johnson  having  provided  for 
such  contingency  by  sending  thither  troops  at  the  first  intimation 
of  danger.  It  was  designed  not  only  to  make  the  enemy  retreat, 
southward  by  getting  on  his  base  of  supplies,  but  to  have  Mc- 
Pherson strike  him  on  the  flank  and  the  rest  of  the  army  in  the 
rear  after  he  had  been  dislodged  from  his  position.  McPherson 
being  unable  to  accomplish  his  part  of  the  programme,  all  the  re- 
maining forces,  with  the  exception  of  Howard's  corps,  which  was 
left  to  watch  Dalton,  were  sent  to  his  aid,  and  Johnson,  seeing  his 
position  was  no  longer  tenable,  suddenly  evacuated  it  and  fell 
back  to  Eesaca.  Sherman  finding  him  strongly  fortified,  deter- 
mined to  institute  another  flank  movement,  and  turn  him  out  of  it 
For  this  purpose  on  the  14th  he  pontooned  the  Ostenaula,  which 
crosses  the  railroad  south  of  Besaca,  and  on  the  15th  Sweeney's 
division  and  a  force  of  cavalry  were  sent  to  break  the  railroad  be- 
hind Calhoun  and  Kingston.  Simultaneously,  McPberson's. 
Thomas'  and  Schofleld's  forces  assaulted  the  right  and  centre  of 
the  rebel  line.  The  former  driving  Polk  from  his  position,  planted 
his  artillery  on  commanding  heights,  and  swept  the  confederate 
bridge  over  the  river,  while  Sweeney,  unmolested,  crossed  farther 
down  the  stream.  The  crossing  of  the  stream,  as  is  usually  the 
case  in  exposed  situations,  was  attended  with  a  number  of  bril- 
liant incidents.  As  Dodge's  corps  moved  up  to  Lay's  ferry  a 
heavy  fire  was  opened  upon  them  from  the  opposite  bank  to  pre- 
vent' its  crossing.  Six  companies  of  the  66th  Illinois  and  Slst 
Ohio  were  sent  across  in  pontoons  to  dislodge  them,  during  which 
a  storm  of  bullets  was  encountered,  toppling  many  of  them  over 
into  the  water,  and  ruefully  singing  their  requiems  as  they  disap- 
peared beneath  the  waves.  Undaunted  by  the  loss  of  their  com- 
rades, they  gained  the  shore,  and  charging  up  the  bank,  soon 
drove  the  enemy  from  his  position.  The  next  day  and  succeeding 
night  the  fight  was  renewed.  Hooker,  driving  the  enemy  from 
several  points,  captured  4  of  his  guns  and  a  large  number  of  pris- 
oners. A  short  time  after  midnight  the  enemy  gave  way  and  re- 
treated across  the  Ostenaula.  leaving  Eesaca  Uie  prize  of  the  in- 
vading army.  In  the  several  engagements  our  loss  amounted  to 
some  5.600,  that  of  the  confederates  being  much  less,  as  they 
fought  behind  breastworks. 

The  Illinois  regiments  present  were  the  27th,  42d,  44th,  48th, 
51st,  52d,  59th,  60th,  64th,  75th,  80th,  84th,  86th,  88tli,  89th,  92d, 
98th,  lOlst,  102d,  104th,  105th,  107th,  111th,  112th,  115th  and 
127th.  Outnumbering  the  troops  of  any  other  single  State,  the 
victory  was  largely  an  Illinois  triumph.  On  one  occasion  our  men 
had  been  order^  back,  which  evoked  exultant  shouts  from  the 
enemy,  who  supposed  we  were  repulsed.  The  color-bearer  of  the 
127th  Illinois,  becoming  exasperated,  and,  regardless  of  danger, 
returned  to  an  embrasure  and  defiantly  flaunted  his  standard  in 
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the  face  of  the  astonished  enemy.  His  life  was  the  foreit  of  his  te- 
merity, for  he  aud  others  after  him  who  attempted  to  take  up  the 
colors  were  shot 

BaMe  of  New  Hope  Church. — ^The  main  body  of  the  army  now 
moved  after  the  retreating  enemy,  while  Davis'  division,  following 
the  Ostenanla  to  Borne,  captured  8  heavy  pieces  of  artillery  and 
destroyed  n)Uing  mills  and  foundries  of  great  value  to  the  enemy. 
At  Adairsville  and  Kingston,  Johnson  held  strong  i^ositions,  bnti 
after  a  sharp  brush  with  the  pursuing  army,  in  which  the  42d, 
44tb,  59tb,  80tb,  84th  and  88th  Illinois  became  engaged,  he  aban- 
doned them  and  occupied  Altoona,  a  place  strong  by  nature  and 
more  so  by  art.  By  Johnson's  last  movement,  the  valley  of  the 
Etowah  was  abandoned  to  Sherman,  who  now  began  to  think  it 
was  the  intention  of  his  adversary  to  draw  the  Union  army  far 
into  the  interior  before  risking  a  general  engagement.  He  never- 
theless  accepted  the  issue,  and  determined  to  make  another  at- 
tempt to  draw  him  out  of  his  entrenchments  for  the  purpose  of 
fighting  him  on  open  ground.  Accordingly,  with  supplies  for  20 
days,  on  the  20th  of  May,  he  set  out  with  the  army  on  a  westward 
detour  to  Dallas,  intending,  after  arriving  thither,  to  seize  and  de- 
stroy the  railroad  west  of  the  town.  Johnson  quickly  divined 
the  object  of  the  movement,  and  Hooker,  in  our  van,  encountered 
a  stubborn  resistance  at  New  Hoi)e  church,  in  the  vicinity  of  Dal- 
las. Altoona  had  been  evacuated  and  the  rebel  army  was  stretch- 
ed from  Dallas  to  Marietta  on  the  railroad,  the  rugged  character 
of  the  ground  occupied  giving  it  every  facility  for  opposition  and  de- 
fensive operations.  Sherman,  pushing  up  his  forces  toward  the 
enemy's  entrenchments,  brought  on  heavy  skirmishing,  which,  on 
the  29th,  culminated  in  a  fierce  assault  on  Johnson's  position,  the 
assailants  suffering  heavy  loss  and  gaining  no  permanent  advan- 
tage. 

The  next  day  the  rebels  made  an  assault  on  McPherson,  occu- 
pying the  Union  right.  Our  men  were  sheltered  by  earthworks, 
up  to  which  the  rebels  advanced  in  one  of  those  overwhelming 
charges  for  which  they  were  distinguished,  and,  with  a  shout 
which  rose  above  their  crashing  volleys.  The  federals  reserved 
their  fire  till  the  surging  masses  came  within  deadly  range,  when 
they  opened  with  such  destructive  effect  that  the  storming  party 
was  compelled  to  retire.  Again  and  again  they  rallied  and  march- 
ed up  almost  to  the  muzzles  of  our  guns,  refusing  to  desist  till  the 
ground  on  which  they  fought  was  covered  with  heaps  of  dead 
and  dying.  In  the  terrible  onslaught  the  former  colonel  of  the 
52d  Illinois,  now  styled  Bull  Dog  Sweeney,  on  account  of  his  stub- 
bom  fighting  qualities,  with  his  division  twice  received  the  rebels 
and  sent  them  in  disorderly  masses  from  the  field.  The  Illinois 
regiments  engaged  at  New  Hope  church  and  its  vicinity,  were  the 
42d,  44th,  48th,  51st,  52d,  59th,  60th,  64th,  79th,  80th,  84th, 
86th,  88th,  lOlst,  104th,  105th  and  111th. 

Battle  of  Kennesaw  Mountain. — After  this  death  grapple,  sev- 
eral da^'s  were  spent  in  skirmishing,  when  Sherman  again  deter- 
mined to  turn  the  position  of  the  enemy.  He  therefore  gradually 
moved  his  forces  in  the  direction  of  the  railroad  and  Johnson, 
closely  watching  him,  led  his  troops  to  Marietta,  whence  he  fell 
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back  to  Kenneeaw  monutain.  This  towermg  height,  and  its  al- 
most equally  fcHinidable  neighbors,  Piue  and  Lostmonntains,  now 
loomed  up  before  the  parsuiug  army,  dark  with  panoplied  hosts 
and  their  inaccessible  spurs  frowning  with  batteries.  Sherman, 
afber  reoonnoiteriug  tfa^  new  situation  of  the  ^lemy,  commenced 
forcing  a  x>a8sage  between  Pine  and  Kennesaw,  which  caused  him 
to  concentrate  on  the  latter  so  as  to  cov^  Marietta  and  the  rail- 
road. In  effecting  these  changes,  the  fighting  was  desultory^  but 
severe,  the  rebels  from  their  high  position  lining  able  to  minute- 
ly scrutinize  the  movements  of  our  men  and  pourdown  upon  their 
heads  a  pelting  rain  of  iron.* 

Johnson,  seeing  the  Union  army  gradually  approaching  his  posi- 
tion, on  the  22d  of  June,  ordered  Hood  to  make  an  assault  on 
Hooker's  corps,  which  had  moved  to  an  advanced  position.  The 
onset  was  fierce  and  determined  but  repulsed  with  heavy  loss  to 
the  enemy  in  killed,  wounded  and  prisoners.  Sherman  now  de- 
termined to  deal  a  counter  blow,  and,  on  the  27th,  after  a  heavy 
cannonade,  Thomas  and  McPherson,  at  different  points,  moved 
simultaneously  up  to  the  rebel  works.  Soon  the  mountain,  volca- 
no-like, became  wrapped  in  fire  and  shook  from  base  to  summit 
under  the  incessant  peals  of  heavy  guns.  Our  men  fought  with 
unparalleled  devotion,  and  portions  of  Newton's  and  Wood's  divi- 
sions succeeded  in  capturing  the  first  line  of  rebel  WM'ks,  but 
the  side  of  the  mountain  above  them  was  abrupt  and  inaocessi* 
ble,  and  they  were  compelled  to  return. 

The  entire  loss  of  the  army  in  the  fatal  charge  was  3,000.  A 
large  part  of  this  fell  on  th^  Illinms  troops,  as  might  be  expected 
from  the  long  list  of  regiments.  The  12th,  27th,  Slst,  d2d,  35th, 
38th,  42d,  44th,  48th,  5l8t,  52d,  55th,  59th,  fiOth^  64th,  05th,  78th, 
79th,  80th,  84th,  86th,  88th,  89th,'  101st,  104th,  ia7th  and  111th, 
were  in  the  hottest  part  of  the  engagement  and  correspondingly 
sufifered. 

This  was  Sherman's  first  defeat  and  perhaps  the  greatest  mis- 
take of  the  campaign.  He  had  so  frequently  outflanked  the  ene^ 
my  that  an  idea  prevailed,  both  among  his  own  and  the  rebel 
officers,  that  he  would  not  make  an  assault,  and  he  says  he  or- 
dered the  attack  partly  for  the  moral  effect.  The  best  method  of 
procedure  in  every  case  is  to  secure  victory  with  the  least  expen- 
diture of  life,  and,  therefore,  his  pretext  hardly  seems  satisfactory. 
Besides,  in  this  instance,  the  chances  of  success  were  in  favor  of 
the  enemy,  and  the  assault  proving  unsuccessful^  (he  moral  effect 
was  in  his  favor  also. 

After  the  bloody  repulse  he  buried  his  dead  and  again  resorted 
to  flanking,  which,  as  the  result  shows,  should  have  been  tried  in 
the  first  place.  McPherson  was  sent  on  the  right  toward  the 
Ghattahoochie,  and  Johnson,  as  soon  as  he  became  aware  of  the 
movement,  departed  from  his  fortified  heights,  and  also  hurried  to 
the  river.    Sherman  pushed  after  him  with  the  hope  of  striking  a 

*While  thuB  making  obBervations,  Oen.  Polk,  the  Bplsoopal  bishop  of  Louisiana,  was 
struck  by  a8-lnoh  ball  from  our  guns,  and  instantly  kUled.  In  (»mpanir  with  John> 
son  and  Hardee,  the  grroup  was  discovered  on  Its  lofty  lookout,  ana,  at  the  In- 
stance of  Sherman,  a  irun  was  turned  upon  It  and  fired.  The  missile  passed  directly 
over  the  party,  which  caused  them  to  dismount  and  retire  to  a  place  of  safety.  Polk, 
however,  refusing  to  remain  undercover,  returned,  and  a  second  shot  directed  witn 
unerring  aim,  struck  and  tore  his  body  into  fragments.  Our  men  having  disoovered 
the  meaning  of  the  signals  employed  by  the  enemy  by  reading  the  dispatches  sent 
along  his  lines,  learned  soon  afterwards  that  he  had  been  killed. 
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&tal  blow  when  he  attempted  to  cross,  bat  the  wary  confederate 
had  provided  for  this  contingency  by  seising  aud  fortifying  a  po- 
sition on  its  banks.  This  was  held  till  the  passage  of  the  men  was 
effected  when  he  retired  into  his  works  around  Atlanta,  where  he 
was  destined  to  meet  his  final  overthrow. 

BaMe  of  Peaeh  Tree  Greek. — The  Ghatahoochie  here  is  a  large 
stream  ruDning  in  a  southwesterly  direction  and  near  where  the 
railroad  cit)S8e8  it,  receives  the  waters  oi^  Peach  Tree  creek,  a  deep 
tributary  falling  into  it  from  the  west.  Within  the  angle  formed 
by  the  streams  and  8  miles  distant  from  each,  Atlanta,  the  prin- 
cipal objective  point,  is  situated.  The  rebels,  taking  advantage 
of  the  peculiar  conformation  of  the  streams,  had  arranged  their 
lines  of  defense  with  a  view  of  disputing  the  passage  of  these  nat* 
ural  barriers  which  lay  between  them  and  the  national  army.  To 
surmount  this  difficulty  was  the  problem  which  Sherman  had  to 
solva  With  his  army  on  the  west  side  of  the  river  below  the 
mouth  of  Peach  Tree  creek,  he  could  easily  approach  the  city  on 
the  south  and  west  where  it  was  comparatively  defenseless,  but 
to  cross  it  in  the  face  of  a  powerful  foe,  and  risk  a  battle  with 
it  in  his  immediate  rear,  was  ad^ngerous  undertaking.  Another 
plan  was  to  cross  the  river  above  the  mouth  of  Peach  Tree  creek, 
where  little  opposition  would  be  encountered,  and  then  turning 
southward,  risk  the  contingencies  of  crossing  the  smaller  stream. 
The  latter  alternative  was  adopted  as  the  least  difficult,  but,  da- 
ring its  execution,  Johnson  was  relieved  of  his  command. 

This  was  only  one  of  the  many  acts  of  stupendous  folly  which 
characterized  the  Bichmond  authorities  during  the  latter  days  of 
the  confederacy  and  materially  hastened  its  downfall.  He  had 
skillfully  used  the  advantages  of  defense  offered  by  the  rugged 
mountain  passes  through  which  he  had  been  ^ven ;  yet,  because 
he  had  failed  to  annihilate  his  adversary,  who  exceeded  him  in 
numbers,  the  rebel  president  was  displeased  and  superseded  him. 
Says  Pollard :  ^^  He  lost  10,000  men  in  killed  and  wounded,  and 
4,700  more  from  other  causes,  a  fact  which  proves  his  men  never 
failed  to  meet  the  invading  army  whenever  an  opportunity  offered 
to  strike  a  damaging  blow."  The  fiery  and  impetuous  Hood  was 
placed  in  his  stead,  and,  commencing  a  fnrioas  offensive  warfare, 
and  remorselessly  slaughtered  his  men  when  there  was  little  pros- 
pect of  success.  Hood,  in  takingcommandof  the  rebel  army,  found 
it,  in  consequence  of  reinforcements,  some  5,000  sti'onger  than  at 
the  commencement  of  the  campaign,  while  that  of  his  adversary 
had  also  been  kept  up  to  the  original  standard,  and,  flushed  with 
triumph,  was  better  prepared  tiian  at  first  to  grapple  with  the 
foe. 

As  the  army  was  developing  a  line  ^long  Peach  Tree  creek, 
Thomas  on  the  right,  Schofield  in  the  centre,  and  McPherson  on 
the  left.  Hood,  on  the  20th,  massed  his  forces  and  endeavored  to 
penetrate  a  gap  between  Thomas  and  Schofield  which  Sherman 
was  trying  to  fill.  The  assault,  although  as  sudden  as  a  thunder 
clap,  was  received  by  Palmer's,  Hooker's  and  Howard's  corps, 
with  such  determined  resistance  that  defeat  was  impossible.  Mus« 
ketry  and  artillery  mowed  them  down  by  hundreds,  yet,  with  a  de- 
votion worthy  of  a  better  cause,  they  continued  to  crowd  up  in  the 
wasting  fire  which  no  amount  of  Uood  was  able  to  quench.   The 
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great  sacrifice  did  not  avail,  for,  after  a  five-hours'  battle  and  the 
loss  of  5,000  men,  they  were  driven  back  to  their  entrenchments. 

Battles  of  Atlanta. — ^The  main  army  now  closed  in  on  the  fated 
city,  in  the  form  of  a  semi-circle  of  two  miles  radius,  and  Hoodde- 
tenuiiied  to  strike  another  ofi'ensive  blow  to  extricate  himself 
from  its  toils.  Moving  up  on  the  extreme  left,  the  most  vulnera- 
ble part  of  our  line,  he  massed  his  forces  for  an  assault.  McPlier- 
soii,  in  command  of  this  wing,  had  made  a  wide  circuit  by  way  of 
Decatur,  and  it  was  Hood's  intention  to  fall  on  and  crush  him  be- 
fore he  could  properly  get  in  position.  Accordiugly,on  the22d 
the  latter  was  impetuously  assaulted,  the  charging  squadrons 
sweeping  along  the  whole  line,  for  a  time  it  seemed  almost  irresist- 
able.  The  first  blow  fell  on  Blair's  corps,  but  soon  that  of  Dodge, 
which,  moving  around  him  in  the  rear  to  form  on  his  left,  became 
involved.  D^ge,  finding  his  right  about  to  be  turned,  ordered  a 
charge  on  the  enemy's  fiauk  by  the  12th  Illinois  and  81st  Ohio, 
which,  sweeping  up  to  the  foe,  captured  two  stand  of  colors  and 
left  the  ground  covered  with  his  dead.  Hardee  had  entered  a 
gap  between  the  two  corps,  when  Sweeney's  division  met  him,  and 
by  stubborn  fighting,  in  which  the  9th  Illinois  bore  a  distinguish- 
ed part,  kept  him  at  bay  till  other  forces  could  arrive  and  assist 
him.  While  Dodge  roughly  handled  the  rebels  and  took  many  of 
them  prisoners,  their  assaults  on  Blair  were  more  successful. 
With  their  customary  daring  they  rushed  up  and  both  armies 
fought  on  opposite  sides  of  the  same  breastworks  on  which  were 
planted  their  respective  standards.  The  orders  of  officers  were 
unheard,  and  each  combatant  rallying  round  his  colors  struck 
such  blows  as  seemed  likely  to  do  the  greatest  execution. 

In  the  meantime  a  heavy  force  of  the  enemy  got  in  our  rear  and 
captured  12  guns.  Sherman  seat  woi*d  to  Logan,  whose  corps  was 
on  Blair's  right,  that  he  must  charge  and  retake  them.  Two  bat- 
teries placed  on  commanding  hills,  were  now  ordered  to  open  upon 
the  enemy,  and  under  cover  of  their  converging  fire,  he  massed 
and  pushed  irresistibly  forward  his  charging  columns.  All  the 
guns  were  retaken  except  two,  which  had  been  carried  from  the 
field,  and  when  night  put  an  end  to  the  contest,  Hood  found  him- 
self again  foiled,  and  his  forces  exhausted. 

The  Illinois  regiments  in  the  two  preceding  battles  were  the 
16th,  26th,  27th,  30th,  31st,  35th,  38th,  42d,  44th,  48tb,  51st,  o2d, 
53d,  55th,  59th,  60th,  64th,  73d,  74th,  75th,  78th,  80th,  84th,  8ath, 
88th,  89th,  92d,  lOlst,  102d,  104th,  105th,  107th,  111th,  112th, 
115th  and  129th.  In  the  heavy  charging  and  counter  oharging  of 
the  opposing  forces  in  the  battle  they  frequently  became  intermin- 
gled in  hand  to  hand  contests.  On  one  occasion,  GoL  Flynn,  of  the 
129th  Illinois,  met  a  rebe}  colonel,  and  while  their  regiments  were 
engaged  in  a  death  grapple  they  had  a  combat  from  behind  trees, 
with  guns,  each  dodging  round  his  covert  so  as  to  give  and  avoid 
shots.  One  of  our  batteries  planted  on  the  Atlanta  road  did  such 
terrible  execution  upon  the  enemy,  a  heavy  column  was  sent  up  to 
capture  it  The  74th  Illinois,  stationed  on  the  right  of  the  road, 
and  the  88th  on  the  left,  poured  into  the  assaulting  force  such  a 
destructive  fire,  it  was  compelled  to  forego  the  prize,  and  pay 
dearly  for  the  attempt  to  get  it  One  stand  of  colors  was  cap- 
tured by  the  129thy  two  by  the  105th*    The  104th  distmguished 
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itself  by  the  determined  stand  it  made  in  an  advanced  position, 
where  the  enemy  first  came  thundering  down  on  our  lines.  In 
this  stubbornly  contested  battle,  the  rebel  loss  was  18  stand  of 
colors  and  8,000  men.  of  whom  3,000  were  killed  and  1,000  taken 
prisoners.  Our  own  loss  amounted  to  3,000,  of  whom  1,000  were 
made  prisoners. 

Among  the  dead  was  Gen.  MePherson,  who,  at  the  time  he  lost 
his  life,  was  riding  unprotected  in  the  rear.  While  proceeding  in 
fancied  security  he  came  unexpectedly  upon  a  detachment  of 
rebels  who  shot  him,  and  his  steed  escaping  wounded  and  rider- 
less out  of  the  forest,  gave  the  first  intimation  of  his  fate.  He 
was  a  young  man  of  fine  personal  appearance,  of  rare  ability  as 
an  officer,  and  possessed  a  heart  abounding  in  kindness  and  win- 
ning for  him  the  esteem  and  afiection  of  all  who  came  near  him. 
It  is  said  Sherman  burst  into  tears  when  he  heard  of  his  death, 
and  the  whole  army  expressed  the  most  intense  sorrow.  By  order 
of  the  president.  Gen.  Howard  assumed  command  of  the  Army  of 
the  Tennessee.  Gens.  Hooker  and  Palmer  resigned,  and  their 
respective  places  were  filled  by  Grens.  Stanley  and  Davis. 

With  this  assault  the  direct  operations  on  the  north  and  east 
terminated.  Sherman  determined  to  try  a  flank  movement 
on  the  south  and  west  To  assist  in  this  movement  Stone- 
man,  with  5,000  cavalry,  was  ordered  to  move  round  the  city  on 
the  left,  and  McGook,  with  4,000  on  the  right,  to  destroy  Hood's 
communications.  The  latter  moved  along  the  west  bank  of  the 
Chattahoochie,  and  crossing  the  West  Point  railroad,  tore  up  a 
portion  of  the  track,  and  proceeding  thence  to  FayetteviUe,  cap- 
tured 250  prisoners,  500  wagons  and  800  mules.  Next  Lovejoy,  on 
the  Macon  railroad,  was  visited,  to  form  a  junction  with  Stoueman, 
who  had  arranged  to  meet  him  at  that  place.  The  latter  failing  to 
come,  he  destroyed  part  of  the  road^  after  which,  being  confronted 
by  a  force  of  Mississippi  infantry  on  their  way  to  join  Hood,  he 
was  forced  to  return  with  a  loss  of  500  men.  Stoneman  had 
started  with  the  magnificent  project  of  sweeping  down  the  Macon 
road,  capturing  the  city,  and  then  tuniing  on  Andersonville  and 
releasing  our  suffering  soldiers  confined  in  its  prison.  Sherman 
gave  his  assent  to  it,  with  the  understanding  that  he  should  meet 
McGook  at  Lovejoy,  and  with  the  united  forces  proceed  to  Ander- 
sonville. Stoneman,  however,  failed  to  comply  with  his  part  of 
the  engagement,  and  as  the  result  he  made  his  appearance  before 
Macon  with  an  inadequate  force,  and  in  attempting  to  retire  he  and 
1,000  of  his  men  were  captured  oy  the  cavalry  of  the  enemy. 

The  army  of  the  Tennessee  now  moved  round  the  city  on  the 
right,  and  Hood,  detecting  the  movement,  prepared  to  risk  another 
offensive  battle.  On  the  28th  his  infantry  poured  in  dense  masses 
from  the  west  side  of  the  city,  and  moved  in  magnificent  style  up 
to  Logan's  corps  on  the  Bell  Ferry  road.  Oui^  troops  having 
learned  from  experience  Hood's  method  of  warfare,  hurriedly 
made  breastworks,  and  with  comparative  immunity,  as  the  rebels 
came  within  range,  slaughtered  them  by  hundreds,  forcing  them 
to  retire.  Six  different  times,  however,  they  were  reformed  and 
pushed  up  to  our  works  by  their  infuriated  officers,  and  it  was 
only  when  their  loss  reached  some  5,000  men,  and  the  survivors 
could  no  longer  be  driven  to  the  slaughter,  that  the  battle  ceased. 
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Sherman  now  continued  the  movement  of  his  force  on  the  right, 
with  the  view  of  disabling  the  railroad  on  which  the  city  depended 
for  supplies.  Hood  also  determines  to  make  a  similar  attempt 
against  t<he  communications  of  the  Union  army.  Wheeler,  in  com- 
mand of  his  cavalry,  was  therefore  sent  northward  and  succeeded 
in  breaking  the  Chattanooga  railroad  and  capturing  900  beeves,  a 
part  of  our  supplies.  Sherman,  however,  foreseeing  em^gencies, 
of  this  kind  had  built  and  garrisoned  blockhouses  for  the  protection 
of  his  bridges.  In  these  he  had  stored  vast  quantities  of  provisions, 
whereby  he  could  subsist  his  army  till  any  ordinary  breakage  in 
his  line  of  communication  could  be  restored.  The  withdrawal  of 
Wheeler,  therefore,  while  it  would  not  be  of  any  serious  conse- 
quence to  Sherman's  supplies^  was  on  the  whole  an  advantage. 
Without  any  effective  opposition,  he  now  sent  his  own  cavalry  to 
operate  on  the  roads  in  Hood's  rear,  while  he  followed  with  the 
rest  of  the  army  to  complete  the  work  of  destruction,  compel  his 
adversary  to  abandon  the  city. 

Battle  ofJaneabaro, — Sending  the  sick,  wounded  and  surplus 
stores  to  his  entrenched  position  on  the  Chatahoochie,  and  leaving 
Slocum  with  the  20th  corps  to  guard  them,  the  advance  of  the  re- 
mainder of  the  army  was  continued  in  a  southwesterly  direction. 
Before  Hood  was  apprised  of  the  movement,  the  West  Point  road 
was  destroyed  and  the  army  approached  Jonesboro  to  tear  up  the 
Macon  road.  For  the  want  of  cavalry  Hood  had  sent  one-half  of 
his  arm3'  uud^  Hardee  to  the  same  place  to  guard  his  communi- 
cations, and  on  the  morning  of  August  3l8t,  each  army  learning 
the  t)Ositiou  of  the  other,  prepared  for  battle.  Howard  was  on  the 
right,  Schofield  in  the  centre  and  Thomas  on  the  left,  or  nearest 
Atlanta.  Hood  attacked  the  former  with  great  vigor  hoping  to 
overwhelm  him  before  the  others  could  come  to  his  assistance. 
Our  men,  expecting  an  assault,  had  hurriedly  thrown  up  breast- 
works, and,  with  compartively  slight  losses,  frightfhlly  slaughter- 
ed the  charging  columns.  After  two  hours  of  carnage  the  assail- 
ants retired,  having  lost  in  the  attack  2,500  men,  of  whom  400 
were  killed.  Sherman,  hearing  the  din  of  battle  on  his  right, 
pushed  forward  Thomas  and  Schofield  in  the  direction  of  the  con- 
flict. At  4  o'clock  Davis'  corps  came  up  and  at  once  charging  on 
the  enemy's  position,  captured  8  guns  and  inflicted  on  him  a  loss 
of  5,000  men.  Almost  one  entire  brigade  was  captured. 

The  Illinois  regiments  in  the  battle  were  the  dSth,  42d,  44th, 
48th,  5l8t,  52d,  55th,  60th,  65Ui,  78th,  79th,  80th,  84th,  86th,  88th, 
89th,  92d,  104th  and  111th.  Side  by  side  with  their  equally  brave 
comrades  of  other  States  they  fought  for  the  Union  which,  instead 
of  being  disrupted  by  treason,  is  destined  to  expand  by  the  acces- 
sion of  new  States  till  one  language,  the  same  institutions  and  a 
common  government  extend  over  the  whole  continent. 

The  succeeding  night  ominous  sounds  were  heard  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Atlanta,  20  miles  distant,  which  proved  to  be  the  rebel 
magazines  which  Hood  was  blowing  up  preparatory  to  leaving  the 
city.  After  destroying  a  large  amount  of  other  property  by  the 
light  of  1,000  bales  of  cotton  to  which  he  had  applied  the  torch, he 
IchI  the  bleeding  remnant  of  his  army  fh)m  the  scenes  of  his  bloody 
and  bootless  assaults.  He  was  pursued  the  next  day  a  distance 
of  35  miles,  when  our  army,  greatly  fatigued,  returned  and  occu- 
pied the  stronghold  Vrhich  they  had  so  valorously  won. 
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The  effeot  produced  ou  the  despondent  pablic  mind  by  the  cam- 
paign now  closed,  was  almost  magical.  When  the  two  great  Union 
armies  started  southward  in  the  early  spring,  it  was  believed  by 
many  the  succeeding  summer  would  witness  Uie  end  of  the  rebel- 
lion. 

But  how  often  are  the  fondest  anticipations  dispelled  by  the 
stern  logic  of  events.  Midsummer  came  and  Virginia,  the  great 
charnel  bouse  of  the  nation's  defendersi  was  again  dug  over  to 
make  graves  lor  the  armor  which  had  crossed  her  bcNrders.  Before 
summer  was  ended  more  Unicm  troops  had  perished  than  in  all  the 
previous  campaigns  of  the  war  on  the  same  ill*fated  field. 

As  the  months  wore  away  hope  was  succeeded  by  sober  reflec- 
tion and  finally  by  despair,  when  it  beame  known  that  Lee  had 
destroyed  a  force  eqtud  to  his  own  army,  and  was  still  defiant* 
In  the  midst  of  this  gloom  and  national  numiliation,  Sherman's 
series  of  victories  was  crowned  by  the  fall  of  Atlanta,  and  the 
shoot  which  rose  £rom  the  sturdy  sous  of  the  West  was  taken  up 
and  pndonged  by  pealing  bells,  booming  cannon  and  the  loud  re- 
spouBes  of  millions  throughout  the  Nort^  A  joy  as  hopeful  as  the 
preceding  despair  had  been  gloomy,  succeeded,  and  never,  after 
the  autumn  of  1864,  was  a  reasonaUe  doubt  entertained  that  the 
republic  would  not  only  live,  but  maintain  intact  the  integrity  of 
her  wide  domain. 

But  the  material  advantages  must  not  beoverlooked.  Atlanta 
was  one  of  the  principal  manufacturing  cities  of  the  South,  from 
whose  rolling  mills,  foundries  and  other  labratories,  had  proceed- 
ed  large  supplies  of  munitions  for  the  rebel  armies.  It  was  the 
centre  of  the  great  railway  system,  commencing  in  the  eastern 
and  western  portions  of  the  confederacy,  and  the  heart  of  the 
rich  grain-growing  region  of  Georgia  which  had  coatributed  large 
quantities  of  serials  for  the  sustenance  of  Lee's  army.  All  these 
sources  of  supply,  after  the  capture  of  the  city,  became  tributary 
to  Sherman's  army.  A  rebel  newspaper,  in  expatiating  upon  the 
consequences,  declared  that  the  fall  of  Bichmond  in  amaterial 
point  of  view  could  not  have  bean  half  so  disastrous. 

Nashvuxe  Campaign. — As  the  result  of  Sherman's  inroad  into 
Georgia  and  the  downfall  of  Atlanta^  the  southwest  suddenly  be- 
came the  principal  focns  of  confederate  alarm.  As  soon  as  its 
significance  become  fully  known,  the  Bichmond  president  hm> 
riedly  made  his  a{^[)earance  at  the  scene  of  danger  and  found  the 
defiles  of  the  Allegbanies,  which  he  had  claim^  would  furnish 
citadels  for  a  century's  warfare,  pierced  in  a  single  campaign,  and 
the  stalwart  invader  ready,  by  another  advance,  to  bisect  the  re* 
mainder  of  his  domain.  By  frantic  appeals  to  the  desponding  Geor- 
gians he  succeeded  in  reinforcing  Hood,  but  still  being  unable  to 
cope  with  the  federal  army  in  open  fiela,  he  proposed  to  draw  it 
out  of  Georgia  by  operating  en  its  long  line  of  communications. 
With  this  intent  he  left  his  camp  at  Paknetto,  and  re-crossing  the 
Chatahoochie  on  the  5th  of  October,  1864,  made  an  assault  on 
Allatoona  for  the  purpose  of  breaking  the  railroad  and  capturing 
Sherman's  supplies.  The  latten  sending  Thomas  to  guard  against 
demonstrations  north  of  the  Tennessee,  and  leaving  Slocum  in 
possession  of  Atlanta,  started  s^ter  Hood,  and  came  up  in  time 
to  save  his  supplies. 
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A  fierce  battle  had  been  raging,  in  which  the  little  garrison  lost 
700  men  or  near  a  third  of  its  entire  nnmber.  From  the  Spartan 
valor  with  which  the  39th  Iowa  and  the  7th  and  93d  Illinois  met 
the  enemy,  6en.Oorse,  their  commander,  was  staled  the  Leonidas 
and  Allatoona  pass  the  Thermopyl»  of  the  campaign. 

Hood  next  appeared  before  Besaca,  bnt  remembering  his  bloody 
reception  at  Allatoona,  he  was  content  after  disabling  the  railroad 
to  leave  without  molesting  the  town.  Sherman,  endeav<»ring  to 
bring  on  a  general  engagement,  followed  him  as  far  as  G«ylesville 
on  the  Coosa,  when  it  became  evident  that  the  object  of  the  re- 
treat was  to  transfer  the  war  from  Georgia  to  Tennessee,  and  the 
pursuit  was  abandoned. 

The  national  commander,  accepting  the  issue,  ordered  the  4th 
and  23d  corps,  under  Stanley  and  Scbofield,  and  all  the  cavalry, 
except  one  division,  under  Eilpatrick,  to  report  to  Thomas  at 
Nashville^  who  was  now  entrusted  with  the  department  of  the  Ten- 
nessee, with  discretionary  powers  as  to  the  use  of  all  its  available 
military  resources.  Not,  however,  intending  by  this  disposition 
of  his  forces  to  be  deprived  of  the  fruits  of  his  victories  in  the 
previous  campaigns,  he  lead  the  remainder  of  his  command  back 
to  Atlanta  preparatory  to  making  his  grand  march  to  the  sea. 

Hood  approached  the  Tennessee  at  Decatur  and  made  an 
attack  on  it  as  a  /eiiU  to  cover  his  crossing  at  Florence,  farther 
westward.  Schofteld  and  Stanley  were  ordered  to  keep  the  field 
and  check  his  advance  as  much  as  possible  till  Thomas  couid  con- 
centrate his  forces,  scattered  at  widely  separated  points  of  his  de- 
partment. November  24th  they  encountered  Hood  at  Columbia, 
and  while  Schofield  remained  to  prevent  his  crossing  Duck  river, 
Stanley  followed  our  heavy  trains  to  Spring  HiU,  whither  he  arrived 
just  in  time  to  save  them  from  capture  by  the  rebel  cavalry.  The 
enemy,  in  the  meantime,  effected  a  passage  of  the  river  6  miles 
above  the  town,  and  when  night  fell,  Schofield  started  after  Stan- 
ley and  found  the  rebels  encamped  in  force  at  Spring  Hill,  only 
half  mile  from  his  line  of  retreat.  More  anxious  to  place  Harpeth 
river  between  them  and  our  long  trains  than  to  interfere  with  their 
nocturnal  repose,  he  pushed  on  with  all  possible  dispatch. 

Battle  of  FrankUfi. — ^Marching  and  fighting  the  next  d|iy  and 
night.,  November  30,  he  halted  on  the  south  side  of  Franklin  for 
his  trains  to  cross  the  Harpeth,  and  get  fairly  on  their  way  to 
Nashville.  The  river  on  the  north  and  east  sides  of  the  village 
forms  a  right  angle,  and  slight  breastworks  thrown  up  on  the  south 
and  west  sides,  formed  a  rude  square,  which  inclosed  and  protected 
the  most  of  the  Union  army.  Works  were  also  thrown  up  on  Car- 
ter's Hill,  a  few  hundred  yards  in  advance  of  the  position  where 
it  is  crossed  by  the  Franklin  and  Columbia  pike.  Hood  in  close 
pursuit,  came  up  the  same -day  at  4  o'clock,  and  with  his  accus- 
tomed impetuosity,  commenced  an  attack.  Exx>ecting  to  crush  our 
little  army  by  sheer  weight  of  numbers^  he  shoutAd  to  his  men : 
<*  Break  these,  and  there  is  nothing  to  withstand  you  on  this  side 
of  the  Ohio  river."  So  overwhelming  was  the  onset  that  Wagon- 
er's division,  occupying  Carter's  Hill,  was  swept  back  through  our 
general  line,  and  8  of  his  guns  captured  without  materially  check 
ing  its  progress.  The  exultant  victors  rapidly  formed  on  the  in- 
side of  the  Union  works  to  follow  up  the  advantages  of  their  tri- 
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umphy  when  Opdyke^s  brigade,  of  Wood's  division,  suddenly  moved 
against  them,  their  bayonets  flashing  back  the  rays  of  the  setting 
sun  as  they  were  brought  down  for  a  charge.  A  stiniggle,  fierce 
and  bloody,  followed,  terminating  in  the  expulsion  of  the  enemy 
from  their  entrenchments,  the  recovery  of  all  our  guns,  the  cap- 
ture of  10  battle-flags  and  300  prisoners.  Hood,  more  exaspera- 
ted than  disconcerted  by  his  reverse,  moved  round  to  the  right  of 
our  line,  an4  made  a  number  of  bloody  assaults  to  again  break  it. 
but  without  success.  At  10  o'clock  the  battle  ceased.  Hooa 
having  sustained  a  loss  of  702  prisoners,  3,800  wounded,  among 
whom  were  7  generals,  and  1,750  privates,  and  6  generals  killed. 
The  Union  loss  was  officially  reported  at  189  killed  and  1,014 
wounded,  the  latter  including  Gen.  Stanley,  who  was  temporarilly 
superseded  by  T.  J.  Wood. 

The  severe  blow  inflicted  on  the  enemy  at  Franklin,  assured  his 
defeat  at  Nashville.  To  none,  more  than  the  troops  of  Illinois,  are 
we  indebted  for  this  desirable  result.  The  44th,  73d,  74th  and 
88th  constituted  a  part  of  Opdyke^s  brigade,  which  was  accorded 
the  honor  of  saving  the  battle.  Gen.  Wood,  to  whose  division  it 
belonged,  accompanied  by  Gen.  Thomas,  sought  out  the  colonel  of 
the  88th  and  thus  addressed  him :  <^Ooh  Smith  I  desire  to  report  to 
youy  in  the  presence  of  Oteu.  Thomas,  that  which  Gen.  Stanley  said 
to  me  respecting  you  and  the  troops  yon  command:  that  with  the 
exception  of  Gol.  Opdyke,  commanding  the  brigade  with  whom 
you  share  the  honor,  to  your  special  gallantry  and  exertions,  more 
than  any  other  man,  is  owing  the  repulse  of  the  rebel  columns  and 
the  safety  of  the  army."  The  51st  lost  140  men,  and  the  72d  9 
officers  and  152  men.  The  72d,  having  lost  its  colors,  subsequently 
retook  them  and  captured  2  flags  l^longing  to  the  rebels.  The 
other  Illinois  regiments  in  the  engagement  were  the  38th,  42d, 
49th,  59th,  e5th,  84th,  89th  and  112th. 

BatUe  of  Noishville. — Schofield,  having  saved  his  valuable 
trains  and  dealt  the  enemy  a  fatal  blow,  drew  out  of  his  defenses 
about  midnight,  and  by  noon  the  next  day  was  safe  in  the  shel- 
tering fortifications  of  Nashville.  Hitherto  Hood,  with  a  force 
of  some  40,000  infantry  and  12,000  cavalry,  had  only  to  con- 
tend virfth  20,000  Unionists,  but  when  he  arrived  at  Nashville  the 
respective  strength  of  the  two  armies  was  reversed.  The  original 
garrison  of  the  city  had  been  reinforced  by  a  x)ortion  of  the  16th 
corps  under  A.  J.  Smith,  Steedman's  division  from  Chattanooga, 
and  now  by  the  accession  of  Schofield's  army,  so  that  when  he  ef- 
fected to  lay  the  place  under  siege,  it  was  evident  that  Thomas 
considerably  outnumbered  him  in  the  way  of  infantry.  The  latter 
was,  however,  greatly  inferior  in  cavalry,  and,  on  this  account, 
deferred  an  engagement  till  additional  forces  could  be  procured 
and  he  should  be  able  to  follow  up  his  advantages  when  he  put  his 
adversary  to  flight.  The  Secretary  of  War  was  immediately  ap- 
prised of  the  fact,  and  Gen.  Wilson,  chief  of  cavalry,  was  ordered 
to  impress  all  the  serviceable  horses  he  could  find  in  Tennessee 
and  Kentucky,  to  supply  the  defflciency.  Grant,  becoming  ner- 
vous over  the  delay  and  the  displays  of  rebel  audacity  in  the  heart 
of  Tennessee,  left  his  camp  near  Bichmond  and  started  westward 
to  superintend  in  person  the  movements  of  the  national  troops. 
On  reaching  Washington  and  hearing  the  Nashville  reports,  he 
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wa»  satisfied  that  his  Tennessee  lieuteDant  was  fully  equal  to  the 
einerg:ency  of  his  situation,  and,  liJke  Sherman  of  Georgia,  did  not 
require  any  supervision. 

The  employes  of  the  commissary,  quartermaster  and  railroad  de- 
partments were  immediately  set  to  work  on  the  fortifications, 
and  soon  two  lines  of  defense,  furnished  with  forts,  redoubts  and 
rifle  pits,  encircled  the  southern  side  of  the  city.  On  the  north 
side  tbe  Cumberland  was  patrolled  by  a  fleet  of  gun-boats,  which 
served  as  a  defense  to  the  city,  and  to  prevent  Hood  from  throw- 
iug  cavalry  across  the  river  to  operate  on  the  national  line  of  com- 
munication. Hood  occupied  a  range  of  hills  scnbc  four  or  five 
miles  from  the  city,  and  evidently  wished  to  completely  invest  it, 
but  the  fleet  prevented  the  consummation  of  bis  design.  By  the 
14th  of  December,  the  day  preceding  the  battle,  Thomas'  forces 
were  collected  and  placed  in  position,  Steedman  holdiiigthe  ex- 
treme left.  Wood,  in  command  of  Stanley's  corps,  the  left  centre. 
Smith,  with  the  16th  corps,  the  right  centre,  and  Wilson's  cavalry 
the  right,  while  Schofield,  with  the  23d  corps,  was  held  as  a  re- 
serve. 

The  plan  of  battle  ordered  for  the  next  day,  Decemb^  15th, 
was  to  make  a  feint  on  the  enemy's  right,  and  then,  falling  witii 
an  overwhelming  force  on  the  left,  force  it  baok  on  the  centre. 
The  morning  broke  auspiciously,  and  Steedmou  pushed  forward  a 
heavy  force  of  skirmishers,  who  drove  back  the  enemy's  pickets  tiU 
the  movement  was  checked  by  a  deep  railroad  excavation  defended 
by  batteries.  Hood  at  an  early  hour  was  aroused  by  firing  on  his 
right  but  before  he  could  ascertain  the  cause.  Wood  and  Smit£  stru<A 
his  left,  which  now  became  the  focus  of  solicitude.  Crumbling  to 
pieces  under  the  heavy  concussion  it  was  soon  huiied  back  in  con* 
fusion  on  the  c^itre.  Wilson's  cavalry,  meanwhile  hanging  like  a 
thunder  cloud  on  their  flank  and  rear,  captured  two  batteries  and, 
dismounting,  turned  them  on  their  late  owners.  The  centre  and 
principal  salient  of  the  rebel' army  rested  on  Montgomery  Hill,  to 
which  his  hurrying  squadrons  of  infantry  and  artUler^'  were  now 
sweeping  to  reverse  the  nnpropitious  tide  of  battle.  At  10  o'clock 
Wood  moved  against  this  strong  position  and  carried  it,  CoL 
Post,  of  the  59t£  Illinois,  leading  the  charge.  Efibrte  in  other 
parts  of  the  field  were  attended  with  similar  success,  and 
Hood  was  compelled  to  abandon  his  entire  line  of  defense  and 
seek  a  new  position  at  the  foot  of  Harpeth  HUls,  two  miles  in  the 
rear  of  the  first. 

The  national  troops  fought  with  great  alacrity  and  success,  and 
their  day's  labor  was  rewarded  with  the  capture  of  several  batUe 
flags,  a  large  number  of  small  arms,  16  pieces^  of  artillery,  and 
1,200  prisoners.  The  disposition  of  the  Union  troops  for  the  next 
day's  battle  remained  the  saime  as  on  the  first,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Schofield's  anny,  which,  during  the  day,  had  moved  into 
X>08ition  between  Wood's  corps  and  Wilson's  cavalry.  Hood,  con- 
tracting his  line  from  six  to  three  lines  in  length,  took  a  strong 
position  on  Overton's  Hill,  where  he  awaited  the  coming  battle. 

At  an  early  hour  the  next  day  Wilson  was  ordered  on  a  recon- 
noisance  round  the  enemy's  position,  and  if  practicable,  to  cut  off 
his  line  of  retreat  in  the  direction  of  Franklin.  Hood  was  supe- 
rior to  Thomas  in  the  strength  of  his  cavalry,  but  he  had  made 
the  mistake  of  sending  a  portion  of  his  force  down  the  Cumber* 
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land  after  our  transports,  and  suffered  a  portion  to  dash  itself  to 
pieces  against  the  impregnable  defenses  of  Marfreesboro,  which 
left  Wilson  almost  withoat  opposition.  While  the  cavalry  was 
executing  this  movement,  the  entire  front  of  the  Union  army  ad- 
vanced to  witliin  600  yards  of  the  enemy's  line,  and  Wood  and 
Steedman  made  an  assault  on  Overton's  Hill,  Post,  as  on  the  day 
before  leading  the  charge*  The  enemy,  anticipating  an  attack, 
had  covered  Sie  slopes  of  the  hill  with  abattis,  and,  opening  with 
grape,  canistei  andmusketry,  repulsed  the  assailants  with  heavy 
loss. 

Meanwhile  Smith  and  Schofield,  farther  to  the  right,  with  level- 
ed beyonets  had  marched  straight  over  the  works  in  their  front, 
and  in  one  fell  swoop  completely  turped  the  enemy's  flank.  Hear- 
ing the  victorious  shouts.  Wood  and  Steedman  immediately  re- 
formed their  broken  line  and  a  second  time  moved  against  the 
key  of  the  rebel  position.  Scaling  the  hill  and  charging  over  the 
abattis  directly  in  the  face  of  aterrible  fire,  they  captured  the  fort 
and  its  9  pieces  of  artillery,  which  had  so  fearfully  slaughtered 
their  comrades  in  the  first  assault.  The  charge  was  final  ^  the 
discomfttted  rebels  hurriedly  fled  through  Bi'entwood  Pass  lead- 
ing to  Harpeth  river,  and  the  day  being  spent  the  Union  army 
rested  on  the  field  it  had  so  nobly  won. 

Wilson's  cavalry  started  in  pursuit  early  the  next  day,  and  four 
miles  north  of  Franklin  captured  413  of  the  rear  guard.  Again 
attacking  them  at  the  village,  they  were  forced  to  decamp,  leaving 
1,800  of  their  wounded  in  the  hands  of  the  pursuers.  The  fugi- 
tive army  was  followed  till  it  crossed  the  Tennessee,  but,  as  it 
burned  the  bridges  after  it,  and  heavy  rains  rendered  the  roads 
almost  impassable,  it  was  not  again  overtaken. 

Among  the  batteries  which  achieved  distinction  at  the  battle  of 
Nashville,  none  thundered  louder  or  sei^t  its  bolts  with  more 
deadly  effect,  than  that  of  Lyman  Bridges.  During  the  engage- 
ment it  was  commanded  by  Lieut  White,  Capt  Bridges  having 
become  chief  of  artillery.  The  72d  Illinois  had  a  number  of  severe 
encounters  with  the  enemy,  and  in  a  high  degree  exhibited  the 
soldierly  qualities  for  which  it  had  been  previously  distinguish- 
ed. The  47th,  48th,  114th  and  122d  were  in  A.  J.  Smith's  com- 
mand, which  on  the  morning  of  the  15th,  made  the  magnificent 
charge  on  the  enemy's  left,  crumbling  it  to  pieces  and  hurling  it 
back  on  the  centre.  The  59th  Illinois  lead  the  storming  columns 
against  the  rebel  works  on  Montgomery  Hill^and  was  the  first  to 
plant  its  colors  within  the  entrenchments.  The  next  day  it  was 
in  the  famous  assault  on  Overton's  Hill,  in  which  it  lost  one-third 
of  its  number.  The  80th  captured  3  guns  and  100  prisoners ;  the 
122d  4  pieces  of  artillery  and  one  battle  flag.  The  other  Illinois 
regiments  in  the  battle  were  the  38th,  42d,  44th,  49th,  51st,  05th, 
73d,  79th,  84th,  88th,  89th,  107th,  112th,  114th,  115th,  117th  and 
119th. 

To  the  confederacy  the  results  of  the  Kashville  campaign  were 
overwhelming.  Thomas,  in  auditing  his  accounts  after  its  bril- 
liant actions,  found  he  had  captur^  1,000  ofBcers,  over  12,000 
men,  while  more  than  2,000  threw  down  their  arms  and  took  the 
oath  of  allegiance.  Among  the  spoils  were  3,000  small  arms,  72 
heavy  pieces  of  artillery  and  immense  quantities  of  military  stores. 
54 
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Bat  the  erowning  stroke  was  the  destmction  of  the  confederate 
army  of  the  West.  With  the  elimination  of  the  invaders  from 
Tennessee,  it  only  remained  for  the  Union  army  to  resolve  itself  into 
separate  columns  and  proceed  to  other  fields.  Sherman,  with  his 
veterans  of  a  hundred  battle  fields,  was  now  enabled  to  reach  the 
Atlantic  almost  without  opposition.  Schofield,  with  a  heavy  body 
of  infantry^  proceeded  to  the  coast  of  North  Carolina  to  co-oper- 
ate with  him  and  converge  on  Richmond :  and  Oanby,  with  an- 
other large  force,  advanced  by  way  of  tke  Mississippi  to  Mobile 
for  the  mluction  of  the  ac^acent  forts,  while  Wilson,  without  a 
foe  to  confront  in  the  West,  dashed  in  a  raid  through  Alabama 
and  Georgia.  The  days  of  the  rebellion  were  numb^*ed  and  the 
fidlver  tra^aiy  of  the  dawn  of  peace  began  to  light  up  the  cloud  of 
war. 


Chapter  LXIV. 

1864— Ides— ILLINOIS  IN  THE  MERIDIAN  CAMPAIGN- 
RED  RIVER  EXPEDITION— REDUCTION  OF  MOBILE 
—SHERMAN'S  MARCH  TO  THE  SEA— REDUCTION 
OF  WILMINGTON— MARCH  THROUGH  THE  CAROU- 
NAS— CLOSE  OP  THE  WAIL 


Conseqaent  upon  the  reduction  of  Yicksburg  and  tbe  opening 
of  tlie  Mississippi  some  military  movements  occurred  in  the  South- 
west,  in  which  our  troops  were  honorably  engaged. 

Meridian  Campaign, — After  Sherman  marched  to  the  relief  of 
Knoxville,  he  returned  to  Vicksburg  and  organized  a  force  to  op- 
erate against  Bishop  Gen.  Polk,  in  comniand  of  an  army  at  Meri- 
dian, also  to  destroy  the  Southern  Mississippi  and  the  Ohio  and 
Mobile  railroads.  For  this  purpose  Gen.  W.  S.  Smith,  with  a 
large  cavalry  force  was  ordered  to  proceed  from  Memphis  on  the 
1st  of  February,  1864,  while  Sherman,  with  2  divisions  of  the  16th 
army  corps  under  Hurlbut,  and  2  of  the  17th  under  McPherson, 
left  Vicksburg  on  the  4th.  Meeting  with  little  opposition  they 
entered  Morton  on  tbe  9th,  where  McPherson  was  halted  to  tear 
up  the  surrounding  railroads.  Hurlbut  moved  on  to  Meridian, 
but  Polk,  apprised  of  his  approach,  decamped,  covering  his  retreat 
with  a  cavalry  force  under  Lee. 

Smith  failing  to  arrive  with  his  cavalry,  pursuit  was  deemed 
useless.  Having  no  enemy  to  fight,  a  warifare  was  commenced  on 
the  railroads  entering  the  town — Hurlbut  on  the  north  and  east 
destroying  60  miles  of  track,  one  locomotive  and  eight  bridges, 
and  McPherson  on  the  south  and  west,  55  miles,  53  bridges,  19  lo- 
comotives and  28  cars.  The  Tombigbee  bein g  n o w  between  the  army 
and  Polk,  and  no  other  foe  in  striking  distance,  Sherman  headed 
his  columns  toward  the  Mississippi,  whither  he  arrived  without 
further  noticeable  incidents. 

His  losses  in  the  campaign  were  21  killed,  68  wounded  and  81 
missing.  The  Illinois  organizations  in  the  expedition  were  the 
8th,  15th,  30th,  3l8t,  49th,  58th,  76th,  112th,  117th,  119th,  124th 
the  5th  cavalry  and  Powell's  battery.  Its  leader,  as  we  have  seen, 
next  repaired  to  Chattanooga  preparatory  to  entering  upon  his 
Georgia  campaign. 

Bed  River  Expedition. — During  the  spring  of  1864  an  expedition 
was  projected  to  drive  Price  from  Arkansas,  Taylor  from  Louis- 
iana, and  Magrnder  from  Texas.  This  was  to  be  effected  by  the 
joint  efforts  of  three  columns,  one  moving  under  Steele,  from  Lit- 
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tie  Bock,  another  under  Banks  from  Brownsville,  and  a  third  un- 
der A.  J.  Smith,  from  Yicksburg,  coucentratiug  at  Shreveport 
On  the  12th  of  March,  1864,  Admiral  Porter,  with  the  fleet,  and 
A.  J.  Smith  with  the  Ist  and  3d  divisions  of  the  16th  army  corps, 
and  the  1st  and  4th  of  the  17th,  in  transports,  started  up  Bed 
Elver,  on  which  the  objective  point  is  situated.  At  Semmesport 
Smith  debarked  his  forces  and  started  to  operate  against  Fort  De 
Enssy,  a  strong  quadrangular  work  furnished  with  bastions  and 
covered  with  railroad  iron.  The  assailants  moving  upon  the  14th, 
Dick  Taylor,  in  command  of  the  fort,  marched  out  to  meet  them, 
when  Smith,  by  a  skillful  movement,  threw  himself  between  the 
rebels  and  the  fort,  which,  after  a  sharp  fight,  he  forced  to 
surrender,  the  47th,  49th,  58th,  81st,  95th,  117th  and  119th  Illi- 
nois demeaning  themselves  with  gi^at  gallantry  in  the  engage- 
ment, the  58th  being  the  first  to  plant  its  colors  on  the  works. 
As  the  expedition  again  moved  toward  Shreveport,  the  force 
under  Banks,  en  route  for  the  same  point,  encountered  a  rebel 
force  atPleasant  Hill,  and  Smith,  advised  of  the  situation,  marched 
to  his  assistance.  G^n.  Bobinson,  commanding  the  advance  Union 
cavalry,  had  engaged  that  of  the  enemy  under  General 
Green,  after  which  the  latter  fell  back  to  Saline  Gross  Boads  where 
the  main  force  under  Taylor  lay  masked  in  the  forest.  Thither  he 
was  followed  on  the  8th  of  April  by  the  Union  cavalry,  now  rein- 
forced by  two  divisions  of  the  13th  army  corps  under  Gen.Bansom. 
The  latter  suspecting  danger,  proposed  to  await  the  arrival  of  the 
force  under  Smith,  before  renewing  the  attack.  Banks,  however, 
overruling  his  advice,  ordered  an  assault.  Taylor's  men  concealed 
in  the  woods  were  posted  in  the  form  of  the  letter  Y,  into  the 
open  base  of  which  our  men  unwittingly  advanced.  The  2  wings 
of  the  enemy  were  immediately  thrust  forward  and  like  huge  ten- 
taenia  closed  in  on  them  and  before  they  could  escape  lost  2,000 
men  and  16  gnn8,6  of  which  belonged  to  Taylor's  Illinois  battery. 

Battle  of  Pleasant  SilL — ^The  remainder  of  the  forces  returned 
to  Pleasant  Hill,  whither  had  arrived  Gen.  Franklin  with  the  19th 
corps  euid  the  force  under  Smith.  The  troops  of  the  latter  were 
placed  in  x>osition  behind  a  low  ridge  on  the  right  the  19th  corx>s 
on  the  left.  Bansom's  men  in  the  rear  as  a  reserve,  and  4  guns  of  Tay- 
lor's battery  on  an  eminence  commanding  the  approaches  of  the 
enemy.  On  the  9th  he  advanced  and  made  an  assault  on  Emery's 
division  thrown  in  advance  of  Smith,  which,  according  to  pre- 
vious arrangement,  fell  back.  This  brought  the  assailants  directly 
up  to  the  crest  of  the  ridge  behind  which  were  concealed  the 
Yicksburg  veterans  of  Smith,  who,  to  the  number  of  7,000,  imme- 
diately rose  up,  and,  pouring  an  incessant  blaze  of  musketry  fire 
into  their  faces,  caused  them  to  stagger  back,  when  a  bayonet 
charge  was  ordered  which  swept  them  from  the  field. 

The  49th,  58th,  77th,  117th  and  119th  Illinois  bore  themselves 
honorably  in  the  contest  and  largely  contributed  to  the  result. 

The  Union  losses  in  the  two  battles  aggregated  the  enormous 
number  of  3,000  men,  21  pieces  of  artillery,  130  wagons,  and 
1,200  horses  and  mnleif.  Steele,  in  playing  his  part  of  the  pro- 
gramme, was  equally  unfortunate,  and  with  heavy  losses  and 
great  difficulty,  fought  his  way  back  to  Little  Bock,  whence  he 
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had  started.  Thus  ended  in  irretrievable  disaster,  the  ill-starred 
expedition,  which, in  its  return,  came  near  being  entirely  cutoff  in 
consequence  of  a  low  stage  of  water  in  the  river. 

Brigadier-General  T.  E.  G.  Ransom,  who  at  Sabins'  Gross  Roads 
warn^  his  superior  officer  of  danger,  and  made  such  heroic  efforts 
to  repair  the  disasters  caused  by  his  mistake,  was  bom  at  Norwich, 
Vermont,  November  29, 1834.  Having  completed  his  education  in 
the  university  of  his  native  town,  in  1851  he  removed  to  Peru,  Illi- 
nois, and  engaged  in  the  practice  of  engineering.  At  the  organi- 
zation of  the  11th  Illinois,  in  April,  1861,  he  was  elected  a  major. 
For  his  bravery  and  skill  in  the  battle  of  Donelson,  he  was  pro- 
moted to  the  colonelcy  of  his  regiment j  again,  as  the  reward  of 
distinguished  service  at  Shiloh  and  Connth,  he  was  raised  to  the 
rank  of  major-general.  After  the  battle  of  Pleasant  Hill,  in  which 
he  commanded  a  division  and  received  a  wound  from  which  he 
never  recovered,  he  temporarily  took  charge  of  the  17th  army 
corps  in  Georgia.  While  gathering  new  laurels  in  the  Atlanta 
campaign,  he  died  of  a  disease  contracted  by  previous  exposure. 
He  was  retiring,  modest,  and  unusually  brave.  Devotedly  at- 
tached to  his  men,  while  an  invalid  he  was  frequently  advised  by 
his  physician  to  quit  the  field,  but  replied,  ^'  I  wiU  stay  with  my 
command  tiU  I  am  carried  away  in  my  coffin  J' 

Reduction  of  Mobile. — After  the  disastrous  Red  River  expedi- 
tion, the  department  of  the  Arkansas  and  Gulf,  including  Texas, 
and  Louisiana,  were  united  in  one,  styled  the  West  Mississippi, 
and  M£^or-Gen.  Can  by  placed  in  command.  In  the  spring  of  1864, 
all  the  rebel  posts  had  either  been  successfully  blockaded,  or  cap- 
tured, except  Wilmington  and  Mobile.  To  Ganby  was  now  as- 
signed the  task  of  reducing  the  latter,  while  the  former,  as  we 
shall  see  further  on,  fell  beneath  the  sturdy  blows  of  the  con- 
queroi*s  of  Nashville. 

The  entrance  to  Mobile  bay  is  by  two  inlets,  one  on  each  side  of 
Dauphin  Island.  They  were  guarded  by  Fort«  Gaines  on  the 
island,  and  Morgan  and  Powell  on  the  mainland  opposite.  Hither 
Farragut  led  his  fleet  of  some  18  vessels,  and  as  a  co-operating 
land  force,  Canby  in  July,  ordered  5,000  men  under  Granger, 
from  New  Orleans.  The  latter  were  debarked  on  Dauphin  Island, 
on  the  4th  of  August,  to  operate  against  the  adjacent  fort,  and  the 
following  morning  the  fleet  moveid  up  the  principal  channel,  its 
gallant  commander  lashed  in  the  maintop  of  the  Hartford  to  over- 
look the  field  of  action.  Seeing  his  vessels  arrested  by  torpedoes, 
he  dashed  ahead  under  the  tremendous  volleys  of  the  enemy's 
guns,  and  in  an  hour  and  a  quarter  was  above  the  forts.  The 
others,  animated  by  his  fear|/3ss  heroism,  followed,  emptying 
broadsides  after  broadsides  into  the  hostile  works,  and  partially 
checking  their  fire.  Next  commenced  the  capture  of  the  great 
iron-clad  ram  Tennessee,  which  Farragut  declares  was  one  of  the 
^^  fiercest  naval  engagements  on  reco^."  During  the  month  the 
3  forts  surrendered,  and  the  door  was  opened  for  a  farther  advance 
toward  Mobile. 

This  was  not  effected  till  the  following  spring.  In  the  mean- 
time the  13th  corps,  under  Granger,  was  reinforced  by  A.  J. 
Smith  with  the  16th,  arriving  mostly  by  way  of  New  Orleans,  and 
a  force  in  command  of  Steel  from  Pensacola.    The  army  marched 
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ap  on  the  east  side  of  the  bay  ia  the  direction  of  Forts  Spanish 
and  Blakely,  which  it  was  necessary  to  reduce  before  the  fleet 
could  reach  the  city.  The  first  being  more  accessible,  an  invest- 
ing force  containing  the  8th,  11th,  28th,  29th,  a3d,  47th,  72d,  77th, 
81st,  91st,  95th,  99tb^  108th,  117tii,  119th  and  124th  Illinois,  waa 
pushed  up,  the  artillery,  a  part  of  which  was  Goggswell's  bat- 
tery, placed  in  jiositiou,  and  on  the  4th  of  April  a  tremendous 
bombardment  opened  on  the  fort.  On  the  8th  the  assault  was 
renewed,  and  after  a  furious  cannonade,  at  3  o'clock,  2  brigades  of 
Carr's  division,  containing  the  72d,  8l8t  and  124th  Illinois,  moved 
forward  in  an  impetuous  charge,  and  mounting  the  ramparts,  car- 
ried 300  yards  of  the  works.  The  advance  position  was  held  till 
the  next  day,  when  the  garrison  finding  that  further  opposition 
was  useless,  capitulated. 

The  same  day  Oen.  Steel  made  a  successful  assault  on  Fort 
Blakely.  Amidst  a  furious  battle  storm,  shells  exploding  over- 
head, and  torpedoes  underfoot,  Garrard's  division  made  its  way  up 
in  front,  and  Biunaker's  and  Gilbert's  brigades  on  the  right.,  and 
simultaneously  leaping  the  parapets,  the  stronghold  was  won. 
The  8th  Illinois  was  the  first  to  enter  and  hoist  its  colors  over  the 
works ;  the  58th  and  117th  are  also  honorably  mentioned  in  con- 
nection with  the  charge.  The  other  Illinois  organizations  in  the 
engagement  were  the  11th,  29th,  33d,  72d,  76th,77th,  81st,  91st^  99th, 
119th,  122d  infantry,  and  €k>gg8we]l's  battery.  Our  loss  in  the 
assault  was  1,000  men,  while  the  fruits  of  the  victory  were  more 
than  3,000  prisoners,  4,000  stand  of  arms,  and  32  pieces  of  artil- 
lery. 

Mobile  was  now  uncovered  and  the  national  columns  put  in 
motion  to  effect  its  capture.  On  the  12th,  however,  news 
was  received  of  its  evacuation,  and  the  army  entered  with- 
out opposition.  Its  approaches  had  been  carried  with  un- 
paralleled gallantry,  caused  by  the  exciting  intelligence  of  the  fall 
of  Bichmond  and  other  great  events,  marking  the  close  of  the 
war.    The  beginning  of  the  end  was  at  hand. 

Brigadier-General  Eugene  A.  Carr,  who  so  brilliantly  closed  his 
rebellion  record  in  the  assault  on  Fort  Blakely,  was  bom  in  Erie 
county,  New  York,  March  30th,  1830.  In  1848  he  removed  with 
his  father  to  Galesburg,  Illinois,  which,  up  to  the  time  of  the  rebel- 
lion, was  his  recognized  home.  At  the  age  of  16  he  entered  the 
Military'  Academy  of  West  Point.  After  his  graduation  he  was 
commissioned  2d  lieutenant  of  mounted  riflemen,  and  for  several 
3'ears  was  engaged  in  suppressing  Indian  hostilities  on  the  west- 
em  plains.  Subsequently  he  was  assigned  as  aid  to  Gov.  Walker 
in  the  border  ruf&an  war  of  Kansas.  As  a  captain  iu^the  regular 
army,  he  took  an  active  part  in  the  battles  of  Springfield  and  Wil- 
son's Greek,  Missouri.  Next  we'  find  him  at  the  head  of  the  3d 
Illinois  cavalry  and  a  division  commander  under  Curtis.  In  the 
latter  position  he  served  with  such  distinguished  success  that  on 
March  7th,  1862,  he  received  the  commission  of  brigadier  general 
of  volunteers. 

Mareh  to  the  8e<i. — Sherman,  after  sending  a  portion  of  his  forces 
to  co-operate  witji  Thomas  in  Tennessee,  still  retained  under  his 
immediate  command  some  60,000  infantry  and  artillery,  and  5,000 
cavalry.  These  forces  were  organized  in  two  great  wings^  the  right 
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onder  Howard,  oomprising  the  16th  oorps.  Gen.  Osterhaofl,  and 
the  17th,  Oen.  Blair ;  and  the  left  under  Slocam,  comprising  the 
14th  corps,  Gen.  Davis,  and  the  20th,  Gen.  WiiUams.  The  cav- 
alry was  led  by  G^en.  Kiipatrick,  a  daring  trooper,  who  had  already 
won  distinction  by  his  fearless  encounters  with  the  enemy.  For 
the  results  of  the  campaign,  so  valuable  to  the  cause  of  the  Union 
and  so  fatal  to  that  of  the  rebellion,  the  nation  is  largely  indebted 
to  UUnois  organiutions:  the  7th,  9th,  10th,  12th,  14th,  15th,  16th, 
20th,  26th,  30th,  31st,  32d,  34th,  40th,  41st,  45th,  4Sthj  50th,  52d, 
53d,  55th,  56th,  57th,  60th,  63d,  64th,  66th,  78th,  82d,  85th,  86th, 
90th.  92(1,  93d,  101st,  102d,  103d,  104th,  105th,  110th,  111th,  116th, 
125tn,  12ith,  129^1  regiments  of  infantry,  companies  G  and  H  1st, 
and  company  I,  2d  artillery  and  11th  cavalry.  As  his  troops 
would  have  to  subsist  on  the  country  through  which  they  marched, 
Sherman  issued  stringent  regulations  to  prevent,  as  far  as  possible, 
the  excesses  incident  to  this  method  of  obtaining  supplies.  Brig- 
ade commanders  were  ordered  to  organize  foraging  parties,  under 
one  or  more  discreet  officers,  to  collect  provisions,  aiming  always 
to  keep  on  hand  10  days  supply  for  the  men  and  3  days  for  the 
horses.  Soldiers  were  not  to  enter  the  houses  of  the  ii&abitants, 
and  were  to  leave  with  each  family  a  reasonable  amount  of  food 
for  its  maintenance.  The  cavaliy  and  artillery  were  authorised 
to  press  horses  and  wagons  when  needed,  discriminating  betwe^i 
the  rich  and  the  poor.  Corps  commanders  were  empowered  to  ac- 
cept the  services  of  able-bodied  negroes,  and  to  bum  mills,  bridges, 
cotton  gins,  &c.,  whenever  local  hostilities  were  manifested ;  but 
no  such  devastations  were  to  be  suffered  if  the  inhabitants  re- 
mained quiet, 

Gould  these  humane  regulations  have  been  properly  enforced, 
maiiy  unpleasant  occurrences  connected  with  the  expedition  would 
have  becMi  avoided.  Says  an  officer  who  commanded  in  it:  ^^In 
all  cases  where  the  foragiug  parties  were  under  the  direction  of 
discreet  officers,  no  improprieties  were  committed,  and  only  neces- 
sary supplies  were  taken."  Following,  and  preceding  them,  how- 
ever, were  swarms  of  strangers  and  vagabonds^  such  as  always  hover 
about  large  armies,  to  indulge  their  propensities  for  violence  and 
plunder.  These,  with  impunity,  frequently  entered  the  houses  of 
the  planters  and  relieved  them  of  their  silks,  jewelry  and  other 
articles  of  value^  and  to  climax  their  deinredations,  burnt  the 
houses  of  their  victims  and  committed  acts  of  violence  upon  thdr 
pei*son8. 

Before  Sherman  put  his  columns  in  motion.  Home  was  set  on  fire 
and  its  foundries,  machine  shops,  hotels  and  stores  were  burnt,  and 
everything  that  could  be  of  value  to  the  army  was  taken.  A  few 
days  afterwards  the  torch  was  also  applied  to  Atlanta  and  all  its 
public  buildings,  theatres  and  costly  mansions  were  consumed  in 
a  common  confiagration.  The  few  remaining  inhabitants  alarmed 
at  the  devouring  flames,  rushed  through  the  streets  and  fled  firom 
the  perishing  city.  The  railroads  in  the  rear  were  destroyed,  and 
about  the  middle  of  November  the  famous  march  was  commenced. 

Howard  with  the  right  wing  moved  along  the  Georgia  Central 
Bailroad,  and  Slocum  with  the- left  along  the  parallel  rmd  leading 
to  Augusta.  The  latter  tore  up  the  track  as  he  advanced,  reached 
Madison  without  opposition,  and  while  the  soldiers  were  engaged 
in  destroying  its  depot,  a  band  of  stragglers  becoming  drunk  on 
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the  contoits  of  wine  cellers,  saeked  the  stores  and  shops  of  the 
citizens.  The  ravages  were  oontiuned  till  the  main  body  of  the 
army  came  up^  when  it  was  quickly  brought  to  a  close  and  guards 
stationed  to  protect  what  remained  of  the  town.  From  Madison 
Slocum  moved  directly  on  Milledgeville,  and  the  legislature  then  in 
session,  hurriedly  fled,  carrying  with  l^em  the  funds,  archives  and 
other  valuables  belonging  to  Uie  State.  The  rebels  at  first  sup- 
posed that  Sherman  was  only  on  a  raiding  expedition,  bat  now 
they  were  compelled  to  admit  that  a  powei^ul  invading  army  was 
moving  directly  through  the  heart  of  Greorgia,  and  unless  it  could 
be  met  the  most  disastrous  circumstances  must  follow. 

Howard,  in  the  meanwhile,  had  advanced  anddestroyed  the  rail- 
road after  him  till  within  a  few  miles  of  Macon,  where  there  was 
a  large  tbroe  protected  by  breastworks  well  mounted  with  cannon. 
The  rebels  supposed  of  course  the  city  would  be  laid  under  siege, 
but  Sherman  not  attaching  as  much  importance  to  it  as  its  de- 
fendants, concluded  to  pass  it  by  with  but  slight  recognition. 
Wishing,  howevei*,  to  cross  without  opposition  the  Ocmulgee, 
which  runs  by  the  place,  Kilpatrick  was  sent  to  make  demonstra- 
tions against  it  and  thus  conceal  the  real  movement  intended. 
The  latter  charged  up  to  the  breastworks  of  the  town,  and  while 
the  alarmed  garrison  was  preparing  for  defense,  Howard  quietly 
slipped  across  the  stream  at  Griswoldville  below  the  city.  Leav- 
ing here  a  portion  of  the  35th  corps  to  cover  his  rear,  he  pushed 
on  in  the  direction  of  Milledgeville,  whither  he  arrived  tibe  day 
after  its  occupation  by  Slocum. 

The  Macon  rebels,  exasperated  at  finding  themselves  out- 
witted, made  a  furious  assault  on  the  force  left  at  Griswoldville, 
but  were  repulsed  with  the  loss  of  1,000  men. 

The  army  having  now  consumed  a  week,  and  marched  a  dis- 
tance of  95  miles,  was  again  united  in  the  capital  of  Georgia.  At 
Millen,  located  on  the  Central  railroad,  some  80  miles  south,  was  a 
great  prison  pen  where  thousands  of  our  captured  soldiers  had  suf- 
fered unspeakable  privations,  and  Sherman's  next  object  was  to  lib- 
erate them.  With  this  design  in  view  Kilpatrick  was  directed  to  move 
in  the  direction  of  Augusta,  to  create  the  impression  that  that 
place,  rather  than  Savannah,  was  the  objective  point  of  the  expe- 
dition. Wheeler,  with  the  rebel  cavalry,  was  encountered  on  the 
way,  and,  after  some  severe  skirmishing  with  him,  Kilpatrick 
learned  that  the  enemy  had  removed  the  prisoners  from  Iffillen, 
and,  deeming  it  useless  to  persist  in  the  hazardous  march  after 
the  motive  which  prompted  it  had  ceased,  commenced  falling 
back.  Glosely  pursued  he  retreated  and  fortified  a  strong  posi- 
tion, and  when  Wheeler  came  up,  although  he  fought  with  the 
greatest  determination,  he  was  repulsed  at  all  points  without  dif- 
ficulty. 

After  the  attack  Kilpatrick  joined  the  left  wing  and  moved  on 
its  fiank.  Though  the  prisoners  had  not  been  liberated,  the  cav- 
alry demonstrations  served  to  keep  the  enemy  in  doubt  as  to 
the  real  destination  of  the  expedition,  and  consequently  unable 
to  concentrate  his  forces  at  any  salient  point  Sherman  meanwhile 
with  the  other  wing,  leaving  Macon  far  in  his  rear  was  advancing 
on  Millen,  whither  he  arrived  on  the  2d  of  December. 

The  railroad  and  other  public  property  behind  him  was  com- 
pletely destroyed,  while  the  country  traversed  abounding  in  the 
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iiecessarieB  of  life,  wae  despoiled  of  large  quantities  of  provisions. 
His  men  had  fared  snmptuoasly  on  chickens  and  turkeys  and  a 
profusion  of  other  luxuries,  besides  collecting  large  quantities  for 
fiiture  consumption.  This  was  a  necessary  precaution,  for  the  army 
was  now  about  to  enter  along  strip  of  country  covered  with  pine 
forests  comparatively  destitute  of  food.  Millen  being  the  seat  of 
the  above  mentioned  bastiles  where  large  numbers  of  Union  pris- 
oners had  sickened,  starved  and  died,  it  required  great  efforts  to 
keep  our  indignant  men  from  laying  it  in  ashes.  The  prison  was 
a  stockade  inclosing  15  acres,  and  hard  by  was  the  burying  ground 
containing  650  graves  as  the  result  of  one  month's  mortality. 

From  Millen  Sherman  next  swept  down  on  each  side  of  the 
Ogeechee  in  the  direction  of  Savannah,  Kilpatrick  careering  in 
front  and  making  the  green  arches  of  the  pine  forests  echo  with 
the  tramp  of  his  squadrons  and  the  shrill  notes  of  his  bugles.  On 
the  9th  of  November,  Howard  struck  the  canal  conhecting  the 
Ogeechee  and  Savannah,  10  miles  in  the  rear  and  west  of  the  city. 
The  thunder  of  signal  guns  could  now  be  heard  booming  over  the 
swamps  from  the  fleet,  awaiting  Sherman's  advent  upon  the  coast. 
Col.  Duncan  was  sent  down  the' Ogeechee,  and  thi'ee  days  after- 
ward, stepping  on  board  of  one  of  Dahlgren's  vessels,  once  more 
put  the  army  in  communication  with  the  outer  world.  The  next 
day  Sherman  advanced  to  within  5  miles  of  Savannah,  and  laid  the 
city  under  siege,  the  26th,  dOth,  32d,  48th,  53d,  64th,  93d,  and 
102d  Illinois  constituting  a  part  of  the  investing  force.  Having, 
however,  only  brought  field  pieces  in  the  long  marches  through 
Georgia,  it  was  necessary  to  get  siege  guns  from  the  fleet  before 
he  could  make  a  successful  assault.  These  could  only  be  brought 
up  the  Ogeechee,  hence  Fort  McAlister,  commanding  the  mouth, 
must  first  be  reduced. 

The  enemy,  in  guardingagainst  the  fleet,  which  had  previously  as- 
sailed it,  failed  to  strengthen  its  landward  defenses,  and  Sherman 
ordered  a  bold  attack  on  this  x)oint,  hoping  its  vulnerable  charac- 
ter might  facilitate  its  capture.  Hazen  with  his  well  tried  division 
and  a  detachment  of  the  17th  corps, consisting  in  part  of  the  26th, 
48th,  90th,  111th  and  116th  Illinois,  was  selected  for  this  purpose, 
but  having  to  throw  a  long  bridge  over  the  Ogeechee  in  the  place 
of  one  previously  burnt  by  the  rebels,  it  was  not  till  the  afternoon 
of  the  13th  of  December  that  the  fort  was  reached,  and  prepara- 
tions completed  for  the  assault.  The  fortress  stood  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  river  and  could  only  be  reached  over  a  level  plain 
three-fourths  of  a  mile  wide  swept  by  heavy  cannon.  These  opened 
upon  the  charging  columns  as  soon  as  they  commenced  moving 
up,  but  produced  little  damage  as  the  advance  was  made  in  a 
single  line.  The  plain,  however,  was  sown  with  torpedoes,  which, 
exploding,  threw  up  piles  of  dust  on  the  men  and  sent  many  of 
them  mangled  and  lifeless  into  the  air.  Pushing  on  regardless  of 
danger  they  tore  open  an  abatis,  forced  a  passage  m^er  a  ditch 
thickly  studded  with  pikes,  and,  with  a  bound,  made  for  the  par- 
apets. Bushing  in,  on  every  side  for  an  instant  was  heard  the  dash 
of  steel  and  the  whistling  of  bullets,  mingled  with  the  shouts  of 
the  combatants,  and  victory  was  complete. 

Sherman,  who  had  witnessed  the  charge  from  the  top  of  a  rice 
mill  across  the  Ogeechee,  when  he  saw  the  national  colors  run  up. 
called  for  a  boat^  and  being  rowed  over,  warmly  congratulated 
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Hazen  and  his  brave  ti-oops  for  having  captured  ihe  key  to  Savan- 
nah. Oommanioation  was  opened  with  the  fleets  and  Sherman 
visited  Admiral  Dahlgren  and  made  arrangements  with  him  to 
send  some  heavy  siege  pieces  from  Hilton  Head  for  the  redaction 
of  Savannah.  The  gnus  arrived  on  the  17th  and  Slocam 
was  ordered  to  place  them  in  position.  At  the  same  time 
Sherman  started  to  secure  the  co-operation  of  General  Fos- 
ter, commanding  the  department  of  the  South,  in  intercepting  tbe 
rebels,  should  they  attempt  to  make  an  exit  in  the  direction  of 
Charleston.  Encountering  high  adverse  winds  he  did  not  proceed 
far  before  he  was  overtaken  by  a  steam  vessel  and  inibrmed  that 
Hardee,  in  command  of  the  garrison,  had  already  accomplished  that 
which  he  was  endeavoring  to  prevent.  The  movement  at  the  time 
was  un8as})ected,  and  when  discovered  the  fugitives  were  beyond 
the  reach  of  pursuit  Before  leaving  th^  destroyed  the  navy 
yard,  two  iron  clads  and  a  large  number  of  smaller  vess^,  be- 
sides great  quantities  of  military  stores  and  provisions.  Gen. 
Geary  pushed  up  to  the  city  next  day  and  received  its  surrender 
from  the  mayor,  and  Sherman,  returning,  sent  the  following  dis- 
patch to  the  president :  ^'I  beg  to  present  you  as  a  Christmas 
gift  the  city  of  Savannah  with  150  beavy  guns  and  plenty  of  am- 
munition, and  also  about  25,000  bales  of  cotton*" 

Thus  auspiciously  ended  the  campaigu  which  tbe  European 
press  had  predicted  would  meet  with  toal  failure,  and  which  many 
of  our  own  journals  spoke  of  as  one  of  doubtful  issue.  Much  of 
its  success  was  due  to  the  skill  with  which  Sherman  had  deceived 
tbe  rebels  respecting  his  objective  point  whereby  the  large  forces 
stationed  at  Macon,  Augusta  and  Savannah^  which  might  have 
been  concentrated  to  oppose  his  advance,  were  rendered  ineffect- 
ive. 

Its  results  may  be  summed  up  as  follows  :  The  army  in  the 
brief  space  of  24  days  had  destroyed  320  miles  of  railroad  sub- 
stantially made,  a  conquest  of  Georgia  and  again  divided  the 
confederacy.  With  an  inconsiderable  loss  of  men,  1328  of  the 
enemy  had  been  made  prisoners,  there  bad  been  captured  167  guus^ 
25,000  bales  of  cotton,  and  foraged  from  the  country  1,300  beeves, 
16,000  busbels  of  com  and  5,000  tons  of  fodder.  This  abundance 
had  been  gathered  in  the  region  wherethe  Union  prisoners  of  An* 
dersonville  had  been  starved  to  death,  or  idiocy,  under  the  pre- 
text that  tbeir  captors  were  unable  to  furnish  them  with  the 
necessaries  of  life.  Some  4,000  mules  and  5,000  horses  had  been  im- 
pressed into  the  service,  while  10,000  negroes,  abjuring  tbe  servi- 
tude of  their  masters,  followed  the  national  flag,  and  tbousands 
more  would  have  been  added  to  the  number  bad  not  some  of  the 
officers  driven  theml>ack*  Sherman  partially  atoned  for  this  cm* 
elty  by  assigning  lands  on  the  sea  islands,  deserted  by  Uie  rebel 
owners,  to  those  who  were  so  fortunate  as  to  reach  the  coast. 

Sherman  remained  in  Savannah  ov^  a  month,  resting  his  anny 
and  preparing  for  more  arduous  labors.  Correspondence  had  been 
interchanged  between  him  and  Grant,  respecting  his  future  move- 
ments, and  the  South' looked  with  alarm  at  his  antictpfi^ted  depar* 
ture  from  the  city.  Some  thought  he  would  strike  at  Charleston, 
others  Augusta,  but  a  greater  object  was  to  be  accomplished  tiian 
either.  As  arranged  by  Grant,  he  was  to  lead  his  gallant  army 
through  the  heart  of  the  Carolinas,  and  after  destroying  the  rail- 
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roads  and  seizing  their  capitals,  he  was  to  co-operate  with  the 
forces  operating  against  Bicbmond.  One  rebel  army  watched  him 
at  Angasta,  and  another  at  Charleston,  thus  affording  him  an  op- 
portunity to  porsue  his  favorite  strategy  of  threatening  both 
places  aiul  preventing  the  concentrating  of  a  force  against  bis  I'eal 
line  of  march.  Howard,  on  the  right,  .was  ordered  to  Pocataligo, 
a  station  on  the  railroad  leading  to  Charleston,  to  menace  thecity, 
and  Slocum  on  the  left  and  Kilpatrick  with  the  cavalry  to  threaten 
Augosta,  The  former  started  on  the  15th  of  January,  1865,  the 
17th  corps  going  by  water,  and  the  15th  by  land.  At  Pocataligo^ 
a  depot  of  supplies  was  established  and  demonstrations  made  in 
the  direction  of  Charleston,  causing  the  rebels  to  keep  all  their 
available  forces  ready  for  the  defense  of  the  city. 

Incessant  rains  prevailed,  and  Southern  South  Carolina  being  a 
region  of  swamps,  became  saturated  with  water  and  the  roads 
almost  impassable.  The  streams,  which  lay  in  front  of 
Sherman,  unable  to  carry  oit*  the  surplus  water,  the  country  for 
miles  on  each  side  of  tiiem  was  submerged.  These  difficulties 
proved  far  more  formidable  than  those  offered  by  the  rebel  army, 
although  Gov.  McOrath  had  impressed  every  white  male  citizen 
of  the  State,  between  the  ages  of  16  and  60,  to  augment  its  num- 
bers. 

The  next  point  aimed  at  by  Howard,  was  midway  on  the  South 
Carolina  Bailroad.  Before  this  could  be  reached  it  was  necessary 
to  cross  the  Salkahatchie,  behind  which,  at  Biver  Bridge,  was 
posted  a  rebel  force  and  artillery,  to  dispute  its  passage.  Mower's 
and  G.  A.  Smith's  divisions,  however,  affected  a  lodgment  on  the 
opposite  side  below  the  bridge,  by  wading  for  3  miles  through 
chilly  waters,  from  2  to  5  feet  in  depth.  The  rebels  fled  precipi- 
tantly  beyond  the  Edisto,  while  the  Union  corps  pushed  rapidly 
for  the  railway  at  Midway,  which  it  reached  on  the  7th  and  com- 
menced tearing  up  the  track. 

The  extraordinary  freshet  in  the  Savannah  had  detained  Slocum 
in  the  city  till  the  2d  of  February,  when  the  flood  partially  sub- 
siding, he  succeeded  in  crossing  the  stream.  The  demonstrations 
of  Kilpatrick  kept  the  force  at  Augusta  shut  up  in  its  fortifica- 
tions, apprehending  an  attack,  while  Slocum,  encountering  little 
opposition,  moved  rapidly  forward,  and  also  struck  the  South 
Carolina  railroad  farther  westward,  and  assisted  in  its  destruction. 
Sherman's  army  now  lay  between  Augusta  and  Charleston,  and 
the  forces  stationed  at  the  two  places  hopelessly  divided  and  una- 
ble to  act  in  concert.  Leaving  the  left  wing  still  engaged  in 
breaking  up  the  railroad,  the  right  started  northward  for  the 
Edisto,  where  they  found  the  bridge  partially  destroyed,  and  a 
Ibrce  on  the  opposite  side  to  prevent  their  crossing.  Forces' 
division  dropping  down  the  river,  landed  a  number  of  pontoons, 
and  passing  over,  pounced  upon  the  astonished  rebels  and  put 
them  to  fli^t.  The  bridge  was  syon  repaired,  and  the  national 
troops  on  the  south  side  of  the  river  rapidly  moved  on  Orange- 
burg, again  waking  up  the  enemy.  After  a  slight  brush  with  him, 
in  which  tlie  30th,  3lst  and  32d  Illinois  became  engaged,  they  tore 
up  the  railroad. 

Sweeping  on  through  the  heart  of  the  rebellions  State,  Howard 
on  the  16th  drew  up  on  the  banks  of  the  Saluda,  in  front  of  its 
capital.    Almost  simultaneously  Slocum  appeared  on  the  same 
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stream,  having  met  with  no  opposition,  except  from  Wilson's 
cavalry,  which  Kilpatrick  alone  was  sufficient  to  keep  at  apmdeut 
distance.  The  15th,  30th,  3l8t,  32d,  48th  and  63d  Illinois,  with 
other  advanced  forces,  drove  back  the  rebel  cavalry  and  the  river 
was  crossed  withoat  opposition.  The  mayor,  finding  the  city  at 
the  mercy  of  the  Union  guns,  surrendered  it.  Sherman,  before 
entering,  issued  an  order  for  burning  the  public  property,  its 
schools,  colleges,  asylnms  and  other  buildings,  which  could  not  be 
made  available  in  war,  being  exempted.  The  main  body  of  the 
army  passed  west  of  the  city,  and  the  i5th  corps  marching  through 
it,  encamped  on  the  Camden  road  beyond. 

Col.  Wade  Hampton,  commanding  the  rear  guard  of  rebel 
cavalry,  ordered  all  cotton  belonging  to  the  inhabitants  to  be  col- 
lected and  burned.  Piles  of  the  inflammable  material  were  ignited 
in  the  heart  of  the  city,  and,  swept  by  the  wind,  soon  communica- 
ted fire  to  the  adjacent  buildings.  At  dark  the  flames  got  beyond 
the  control  of  the  brigade  on  duty  in  the  city,  and  Wood's  entire 
division  was  brought  in  to  assist  in  subduing  them.  Still  the 
devouring  element  raged  uncontrolable,  lighting  up  the  midnight 
sky  with  the  brightness  of  noonday,  and  filling  it  with  myriads  of 
brands,  which  drifting  in  eddying  circles  on  the  buildings,  ex- 
tended wider  and  wider  the  conflagration.  At  4  o'clock  in  the 
morning  the  wind  ceased  and  the  fire  was  checked,  bnt  the  princely 
abodes  of  many  who  had  been  prime  movers  in  the  rebellion, 
together  with  the  old  state-house,  which  4  years  before  had  rung 
with  acclamations  at  the  passage  of  the  first  secession  ordinance, 
were  now  shapeless  masses  of  glowing  embers.  Says  Sherman: 
^^I  disclaim,  on  the  part  of  my  army,  any  agency  in  the  fire,  but  on 
the  contrary,  claim  that  we  saved  what  of  Columbia  remains  un- 
oonsumed.  And  without  hesitation,  I  charge  Oen.  Wade  Hampton 
with  having  burned  his  own  city  of  Columbia,  not  with  malicious 
intent,  or  as  the  manifestation  of  a  silly  Boman  stoicism,  but  from 
folly  and  the  want  of  sense,  in  filling  it  with  cotton  and  tinder. 
Our  officers  and  men  on  duty  worked  well  to  extinguish  the  fiames, 
but  others,  not  on  duty,  including  the  officers  long  imprisoned 
there,  rescued  by  us,  may  have  assisted  in  spreading  the  fire  after 
it  had  once  begun,  and  may  have  indulged  in  unconcealed  joy  to 
see  the  ruin  of  the  capital  of  South  Carolina." 

The  fall  of  Columbia  involved  that  of  Charleston.  Hardee,  de- 
clining isolation  and  capture,  evacuated  the  city.  This  he  efifected 
on  the  18th  of  February,  by  the  westerly  line  of  the  coast  railroad, 
the  only  avenue  of  escape  which  the  federal  blockaders  and  in- 
vasion had  left  intact.  Before  his  departure  he  fired  the  arsenal, 
commissary  stores  and  cotton  warehouse,  the  latter  containing 
4,000  bales,  which  perished  in  the  fiames  From  the  burning  cot- 
ton, fire  was  communicated  to  a  large  quantity  of  powder  stored 
in  the  northwestern  depot,  causing  an  explosion  which  sent  the 
building  a  whirling  mass  of  ruins  through  the  air,  destroyed  200 
lives,  and  shook  the  city  to  its  foundations.  Spreading  thence, 
the  flames  were  soon  leaping  and  crackling  among  the  adjoining 
buildings,  and  4  squares  were  consumed  before  they  could  be  ex- 
tinguished. The  city  was  formally  surrendered  to  Oen.  Gilmore 
and  the  national  flag  again  hoisted  over  the  ruins  of  its  public 
buildings,  where,  for  the  flrst  time  in  the  history  of  the  republic,  it 
had  been  ruthlessly  assailed  by  those  who  owed  it  allegiance. 
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Forts  Sumter  and  Bipley  and  Castle  Piukney  submitted  gracefully 
to  a  similar  embellisbment^  and  the  formidable  armameuts  un- 
harmed passed  into  our  possession.  Glen.  Gilmore  reported  450 
pieces  found  in  all  the  defences,  many  of  tbem  8  and  10-iuch 
columbiads,  and  7-inch  rifled  cannon  of  foreign  construction. 

History  funiishes  few  such  reverses  as  that  which  in  the  biief 
space  of  4  years  had  befallen  the  city.  Here  rebellion  had  been 
spawned  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  perpetual  the  servile  condi- 
tion of  the  black  man,  and  now  a  regiment  of  the  emancipated 
race,  wearing  the  national  uniform,  was  the  first  to  march  as  con- 
querors through  its  scarred  and  blackened  streets.  Everywhere 
ruin  had  been  wrought  by  the  long  and  continuous  bombardment 
of  the  fleet  Many  of  the  once  palatial  buildings  were  now  the 
blackened  wrecks  of  conflagration,  some  yawning  and  tottering 
with  seams  caused  by  exploding  shells,  or  pounded  to  a  mass  of 
rubbish  and  strewn  in  the  a<yacent  streets.  As  if  to  make  the 
desolation  more  complete,  a  large  part  of  the  city  which  had 
escaped  the  guns  of  the  besiegers  had  been  set  on  fire  by  its 
defenders  and  thus  met  a  common  doom. 

There  was  a  feeling  prevalent  in  the  army  that  South  Car- 
olina, the  cradle  of  secession  and  rebellion,  should  be  made  to  feel 
some  of  the  evils  which  she  had  been  so  active  in  bringing  on  her 
sister  States.  Hence  not  only  her  cities,  but  her  rural  dwellings, 
rice  mills,  and  pine  forests  and  other  property,  were  fired  and 
served  as  a  bon-fire  to  signalize  the  advance  of  the  invading 
army.  In  Georgia  little  private  property  was  destroyed;  here 
little  escaped.  The  devastation  was  forbidden,  but  could  not  be 
prevented  where  so  many  of  the  army,  if  not  directly  connected 
with  it,  evidently  regarded  it  as  justifiable  retaliation. 

Let  no  one  imagine  that  he  can  see  in  the  deplorable  fate  of 
South  Carolina  the  special  displeasure  of  an  angered  God.  Let 
him  rather  regard  her  calamities  as  the  inevitable  penalty  which 
always  attends  the  infraction  of  moral  and  physical  law;  whether 
the  wrong  doer  be  an  individual.  State,  or  nation.  Our  forefathers 
wantonly  disregarded  the  rights  of  the  negro  when  they  kidnapped 
him  on  the  coast  of  Africa  and  introduced  him  a  slave  into  the 
American  colonies.  Again  they  were  guilty  of  a  moral  breach 
when  they  sought  to  make  his  degradation  perpetual  by  tolerating 
slavery  in  the  national  constitution.  From  this  abnormal  element 
in  our  political  and  social  fabric  sprang  sectional  discord,  treason, 
and  civil  war  with  its  rapine,  burnings  and  slaughters.  The  blooa 
shed  by  the  sword  in  the  war  was  the  penalty  for  that  which  had 
been  drawn  by  the  lash  from  the  backs  of  the  bondsmen ;  the  deso- 
lation caused  by  the  destruction  of  cities,  was  the  price  paid  for 
the  wealth  which  had  been  piled  up  by  long  years  of  unre- 
quited toil ;  and  the  wail  which  went  up  from  homes  all  over  the 
land  had  its  precurser  in  the  cry  wrung  from  the  families  of  the 
oppressed  when  ruthlessly  torn  asunder  by  the  dealers  in  human 
souls.  Crime  and  punishment  are  cause  and  efltect  and  cannot  be 
separated.  Ko  one  can  trample  on  the  just  and  inevitable  laws  of 
Ood  without  suffering,  and  if  the  transgression  is  continued  he 
must  of  necessity  perish,  not  by  a  special  bolt  from  heaven,  but 
as  the  unavoidable  consequence  of  his  own  crime. 

Sherman,  leaving  at  Columbia  provisions  to  sustain  for  some 
time  its  destitute  and  houseless  population,  resumed  his  march. 
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moving  In  the  direction  of  Charlotte.  Hither  had  preceded  him 
under  Beaaregard  the  garrison  of  the  devastated  capital,  and 
hither  Cheatham  had  lead  the  dilapidated  divisions  of  Hood's  old 
array  which  had  survived  the  blowsinflictedon  it  in  Tennessee.  Not- 
withstanding theheavy  storms  and  almost  impassable  roads,  he  con- 
tinued in  his  course  till  the  23d,  when  suddenly,  heading  his  col- 
umns for  Payette\ille,  N.  C,  Charlotte,  like  other  points  which 
had  been  threatened,  was  left  far  in  the  rear.  His  line  of  march 
now  lay  across  the  Catwba  and  Great  Pedee,  which,  100  years 
before,  had  enabled  Green  to  elude  the  pursuit  of  Lord  Cornwal- 
lis.  Eilpatrick,  while  manoBuvering  with  the  enemy,  toenable  our 
army  to  cross  the  river  without  opposition,  was  surprised  by  a 
force  of  rebel  cavalry  and  driven  back  into  a  swamp,  losing  all 
his  guns  and  most  of  his  staff.  He,  however,  rallied  his  men, 
and,  charging  upon  the  rebels  while  they  were  plundering  his 
camp,  put  them  to  flight  and  retook  his  captured  guns. 

The  army  having  rapidly  crossed  Pedee,  bringing  the  30th  and 
31st  Illinois  into  action  and  capturing  25  guns,  the  opposing 
force,  the  ill-starred  garrisons  of  Mobile  and  Charleston,  under 
the  luckless  Hardee,  hurriedly  retreated  to  Payetteville.  Hither 
they  were  closely  followed,  and,  after  a  sharp  fray,  on  the 
11th  of  March,  with  the  15th,  30th  and  3l8t  Illinois,  retreated  up 
Gape  Fear  river. 

While  the  ai^ray  lay  in  Fayetteville,  the  steam  tug  Davidson, 
and  gun-boat  Eolus  steamed  up  from  Wilmington,  bringing  news 
of  the  capture  of  that  city  and  other  important  events,  which  had 
transpired  during  the  six  weeks  that  our  army  had  been  forcing 
its  way  through  the  interminable  swamps  and  over  the  swollen 
streams  of  the  Carolinas. 

Meducti&n  of  Wilmington.'^ The  capture  of  Wilmington,  in 
which  the  65th,  107th  and  112th  Illinois  participated,  was  inti- 
mately connected  with,  and  had  an  important  bearing  on  the  op- 
erations of  Sherman.  As  tending  to  facilitate  his  movements 
Grant,  on  the  14th  of  January,  ordered  Schofleld  from  Tennessee 
to  the  seaboard  of  Forth  Carolina.  His  instructions  were  to  de- 
bark at  Wilmington  if  the  place  should  be  captured,  but  if  not,  to 
land  at  N ewbem.  In  accordance  with  this  arrangement  he  trans- 
ported his  corps  to  the  latter  place,  but  detached  Cox's  division  to 
co-operate  with  Porter  in  the  reduction  of  Wilmington,  still  in  iws- 
session  of  the  enemy.  The  only  obstacle  which  now  remained  to 
prevent  the  advance  of  our  fleet  to  the  city,  was  Fort  Anderson, 
a  place  of  immense  strength  inclosing  about  4  square  miles.  To 
effect  its  overthrow,  a  movement  was  commenced  up  the  river  on 
the  11th  of  February,  and,  on  reaching  the  fort.  Cox's  division, by 
wading  through  adifficult  swamp,  took  a  position  in  the  rear.  Gu 
the  18th  the  gun-boats  opened  on  the  works,  while  Schofleld  made 
arrangements  to  intercept  the  garrison  in  case  of  retreat  Hoke, 
in  command,  finding  himself  likely  to  be  surrounded  by  a  formid- 
able force,  and  Sherman's  army  in  a  position  to  isolate  him  as  it 
had  done  Hardee  at  Charleston,  the  succeeding  night  evacuated 
the  place  and  pushed  northward  to  form  a  junction  with  Johnson. 
The  works  were  occupied,  and  700  prisoners  and  60  pieces  of  artil- 
lery passed  into  the  hands  of  the  victors. 
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Sherman  now  directed  Schofield  to  meet  him  in  Gk)Id8boro,  and, 
after  destroying  the  arsenals  of  Fayetteville,  and  costly  machinery 
which  had  been  brought  from  the  armory  of  Harper's  Ferry,  re- 
sumed his  march.  Hardee  having  fled  on  the  approach  of  our 
army,  moved  farther  np  the  river  and  fortified  a  position  on  the 
left  bank  near  Areyf»boro.  Here  he  encoantered  the  60th,  86th, 
101st,  102d  and  105th  Illinois,  under  Sloeum,  who  was  moving  in 
the  samedirection  to  makeafeinton  Baietgh  and  thus  conceal  Sher- 
man's movement  on  Goldsboro..  The  enemy's  position  was  almost 
inaccessible  on  account  of  swamps,  yet  it  was  necessary  to  dis- 
lodge him,  and  Wood's  division  of  tiie  20th  corps  was  thrown  for- 
wanl  to  develop  his  lines.  Immediately  charging  upon  the  outer 
works  the  division  captured  three  guns  and  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  prisoners.  Kilpatrick,  farther  to  the  right,  was,  however, 
Tigorously  attacked  and  driven  back,  gallantly  fighting.  Sloeum 
in  the  meantime  had  ordered  up  three  additional  dinsions,  which, 
falling  upon  the  enemy,  forced  him  to  retire  within  his  entrench- 
ments, where  he  was  held  during  the  remainder  of  the  day.  The 
succeeding  night  being  stormy,  under  cover  of  the  darkness  Har- 
dee abandoned  his  position  and  retreated  over  the  road  to  Snyth- 
field. 

Hitherto  Sherman  had  succeeded  in  interposing  his  army  be 
tween  the  scattered  detachments  of  the  rebel  forces,  but  now  they 
were  rapidly  concentrating,  and  it  became  necessary  to  move  witli 
more  caution.  There  were  gathering  about  him  Cheatham,  with 
Hood's  forces  from  Tennessee;  Hoke,  with  the  recent  garrison  of 
Fort  Anderson;  Hardee,  with  that  of  Charleston,  and  Wheeler's 
cavalry  reinforced  by  Wade  Hampton.  These  forces,  numbering 
40,000  veterans,  were  under  the  command  of  Johnson,  Sherman's 
old  antagonist,  rendering  it  necessary  for  the  latter  to  keep  his 
columns  within  supporting  distance.  Sloeum,  after  making  the 
feint  on  Badeigh,  wheeled  to  the  right  and  took  the  road  to  Golds- 
boro, whither  Howard,  on  his  right,  with  his  forces  was  also  march- 
ing. 

Hopes  were  entertained  by  Sherman  that  the  army  might  reach 
its  destination  without  further  opposition.  Suddenly,  however, 
as  Sloeum  on  the  18th  neared  Bentonville,  he  found  himself  con- 
fronted by  the  whole  of  Johnson's  army.  Beforedispositions  could 
be  ma<le  to  receive  the  unexpected  enemy,  two  brigades  were 
driven  back  on  the  main  force  with  a  loss  of  three  guns.  Sloeum. 
as  soon  as  possible,  deployed  four  divisions  behind  barricades  and 
stood  on  the  defensive.  Kilpatrick  hearing  the  roar  of  artillery, 
also  dashed  up  and  moved  his  forces  on  the  lefb.  Hardly  had 
these  preparations  been  made  when  Hoke,  Hardee  and  Cheatham 
swept  up  their  massive  columns,  hoping  by  sheer  weight  of  num- 
bers to  overwhelm  and  break  the  XJnion  line.  The  whole  fViry  of 
the  assault  spent  itself  within  an  hour,  yet,  in  this  time  the  rebels 
made  six  successive  charges,  all  of  which  were  successfully  re- 
pulsed. The  rax^id  volleys  of  our  batteries  did  immense  execution 
upon  the  foe,  who,  divesting  himself  of  artillery,  had  hurried  up 
expecting  to  crush  Sloeum  before  he  could  be  supported.  How- 
ard, however,  in  obedience  to  orders  from  Sherman,  came  up  the 
next  day,  and  the  rebel  general  finding  himself  opposed  by  an 
army  of  60,000  strong,  decamped  the  succeeding  night,  and  re- 
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treated  in  the  direction  of  Baleigh.  The  following  day,  the  23d 
of  March,  the  army,  without  fiuther  opposition,  entered  Golds- 
boro,  whither  Schofield  two  days  before  had  preceded  it. 

The  battle  of  Bentonville,  honored  by  the  presence  of  the  30th, 
53d,  56th,  60th,  63d,  64th,  86th,  92d,  101st,  104th  and  105th 
Illinois,  was  the  last  engagement  of  tbe  campaign.  It  is  needless 
to  say  they,  in  common  with  the  rest  of  their  comrades,  fought 
well.  The  results  speak  for  themselves.  A  track  of  country  from 
Savannah  to  Goldsboro,  40  miles  wide  and  nearly  500  long,  had 
been  successfully  overridden.  The  immediate  fruits  of  the  march 
were  Mobile,  Charleston  and  Wilmington,  which,  hitherto,  had 
defied  some  of  the  most  destructive  naval  enginery  the  world  has 
ever  seen,  while  it  largely  contributed  to  the  downfall  of  the  con- 
federate capital.  Walled  in  on  one  side  by  the  army  of  Grant, 
with  Sherman  rapidly  approaching  on  the  other,  its  evacuation 
was  a  military  necessity. 

Close  of  the  War, — Sherman  temporarily  turned  over  his  army 
to  Schofield  and  hastened  to  City  Point,  where  he  had  an  inter- 
view with  Gen.  Grant  and  President  Lincoln.  The  object  of  the 
meeting  was  to  concert  measures  for  striking  the  death  blow  of 
the  rel^llion.  An  important  part  in  the  closing  drama  was  as- 
signed to  the  army  of  the  West,  but  the  end  was  at  haud.^  Before 
any  important  movement  could  be  effected,  Lee  surrendered,  and 
the  civil  war,  whose  throes  had  convulsed  the  continent  and  dis- 
turbed the  commerce  of  the  world,  existed  only  in  history. 

The  slave  power,  corrupt,  defiant  and  rebellious,  had  now  meas- 
ured its  strength  with  the  republic,  and  the  latter  had  triumphed. 
Kot  a  stripe  was  erased  from  her  banners;  every  star  still  revolves 
in  the  frame  work  of  the  constitution;  her  domain  is  unbroken. 
May  she  still  continue  to  prosper  till  her  expanding  dominion  is  only 
limited  by  the  billows  which  at  every  point  of  the  compass,  break 
upon  the  ocean's  shore ;  till  her  proud  destiny  becomes  a  realiza- 
tion of  the  prophecies  written  in  her  coal-fields,  beds  of  iron  and 
seams  of  gold ;  till  all  nations,  taught  by  her  example,  are  released 
from  political  oppression,  and  man  attains  the  full  measure  of 
happiness  forshadowed  in  the  divinity  of  his  nature. 

How  much  the  nation  is  indebted  to  Illinois  for  the  auspicious  ter- 
mination of  the  war,  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  in  the  two 
great  movements  which  severed  the  insurgent  States,  and  so  greatly 
paralyzed  their  efforts,  her  soldiers  were  more  largely  represented 
than  those  of  any  other  member  of  the  Union.  Furthermore,  we 
must  place  on  the  credit  side  of  her  balance  sheet  a  large  amount 
of  legal  talent,  superior  generalship  and  executive  ability ;  for 
Trumbull  was  our  lawyer,  Grant  our  soldier,  and  Lincoln  our 
president 

From  the  scene  of  its  dangers  and  triumphs,  Sherman's  army 
proceeded  to  the  national  capital  to  share  in  the  great  review, 
which  came  off  on  the  23d  and  24th  of  May,  as  a  fitting  close  or 
the  struggle  in  which  it  had  been  so  long  engaged.  At  the  ap- 
pointed time,  in  presence  of  the  president,  the  members  of  his  cabi- 
net, foreign  ministers,  and  other  eminent  personages,  the  united 
armies  of  the  East  and  West  moved  along  Pennsylvania  avenue. 
Never  had  more  gallant  legions  been  entrusted  with  the  destinies 
of  empire  than  those  which  received  the  congratulations  of  the 
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dense  masses  which  packed  the  spacious  streets.  The  pageant 
was  grand,  yet  grander  far  was  the  scene  when  the  mighty  host 
which  could  have  overrun  a  hemisphere,  peacefully,  joyfully 
melted  away  into  regiments  and  returned  to  their  distant  homes. 

Again  the  cities  and  villages  of  Illinois  were  aglow  with  enthu- 
siasm when  the  lengthened  trains  and  crowded  steamboats  poured 
forth  the  thousands  who  had  gone  forth  to  battle.  Everywhere 
they  were  met  with  expressions  of  welcome.  Ovations  were  pre- 
pared for  their  reception,  and  long  absent  friends  who  had  fol- 
lowed them  with  their  sympathies  through  weary  marches  and 
perilous  battles,  gave  them  a  happy  greeting.  The  greatest  re- 
ward, however,  was  the  proud  consciousness  of  having  served  and 
saved  their  oountry.  Ikying  aside  their  military  costume,  they 
again  assumed  the  habiliments  and  duties  of  civil  ]ife,  and  to-day 
the  State  is  bounding  forward  in  the  career  of  greatness  and 
power  as  the  result  of  their  thrift  and  enterprise. 

Many  who  had  been  instrumental  in  saving  the  nation,  never 
lived  to  see  the  consummation  of  their  labors.  On  the  Father  of 
Waters;  where  the  Tennessee  wanders;  by  the  southern  sea;  along 
the  track  of  the  great  contending  armies,  may  stLU  be  seen  tiieir 
last  resting  places.  As  long  as  vernal  suns  shall  cause  the  earUi 
to  bloom,  may  the  sons  tod  daughters  of  freedom  strew  witli  flow- 
ers their  graves  and  from  the  remembrance  of  their  deeds, 
gather  new  inspiration  to  direct  them  in  discharging  their  duties  to 
the  country  they  died  to  save. 
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Chapter  LXV. 

POLITICAL  AND    PAETY    AFFAIRS  DUEING  THE  RE- 
BELLION. 

SentimenUs  of  the  lUinois  Democracy  in  the  Winter  of  1860-1861 — 
Patriotio  Feeling  on  the  breaking  out  of  HostilitieSy  irreepective 
of  party  J  as  inspired  by  Douglas — Revival  of  Partisan  Feeling — 
Constitutional  Convention  of  1862 — Its  high  pretensions — Conftiet 
With  the  Governor — Some  Features  of  the  Instrument  framed;  it 
becomes  a  party  measure — The  vote  upon  it-^Partif  Convention  of 
1862 — The  last  Democratic  Legislature — Frauds  in  passing  biUs — 
Eeaction  among  the  People  against  the  Peace  Movement — MUi^ 
tary  Arrests— Suppressing  the  Chicago  Times — Secret  PoUtieo- 
Military  Societies—Democratic  Mass  Convention  of  June  17A, 
1863 — Republican  Mass  Convention,  September j  1863 — PeoAie  Meet- 
ings of  18tf4 — NotCj  Chicago  Conspiracy* 


During  the  winter  preceding  Mr.  Lincoln's  first  inangaration  as 
president,  when  State  after  State  was  shooting  madly  from  the 
orbit  of  the  Union  by  passing  secession  ordinances^  conservative 
men  generally,  to  avoid  the  horrors  of  impending  civil  war,  were 
anxious  to  conciliate  the  existing  misunderstancUng  and  restore 
harmony  between  the  different  sections  of  our  country.  Several 
propositions  were  offered  in  congress  as  plans  for  compromise ; 
one  by  Mr.  Douglas ;  one  by  Mr.  Crittenden,  and  one  known  as 
the  "  Border  State  Proposition.''  With  the  feeling  of  compromise 
the  democracy  of  Illinois  were  fully  imbued,  and  for  the  sake  of 
peace,  they  would  have  conceded  much. 

On  the  16th  of  January,  1861,  a  Democratic  State  conventiou 
met  in  Springfield  to  give  expression  to  their  sentiments  upon  the 
state  of  the  Union.  Ninety-three  counties  were  represented  by 
over  500  delegates.  The  venerable  Zadock  Casey  presided.  More 
than  28  years  before  he  had  presided  over  the  Dlinois  senate,  when 
the  legislature  declared  the  position  of  the  State  upon  the  nullifi- 
cation of  South  Carolina,  sustaining  President  Jackson  in  his 
proclamation,  and  instructing  our  senators  and  representatives  in 
Congress  ''to  unite  in  the  most  speedy  and  vigorous  measures  on 
the  part  of  the  government  for  the  preservation  of  the  peace,  in- 
tegrity and  honor  of  the  Union;  and  we  do  most  solemnly  pledge 
the  faith  of  our  State  in  support  of  the  administration  of  the  laws 
and  constitution  of  our  beloved  country;"  resolving  further  ''That 
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disanion  by  armed  force  is  treason,  and  should  be  treated  as  sach 
by  the  oonstitated  authorities  of  the  nation."  But  this  convention 
of  1861  adopted  a  preamble  and  set  of  resolntionsu  counselling 
concession  and  compromise,  and  the  acceptance  or  any  of  the 
propositions  pending  in  congress  to  restore  harmony  between  the 
sections:  declared  that  an  effort  to  coerce  the  seceding  States, 
would  plunge  the  country  in  civil  war,  and  denied  the  military 
power  of  the  government  to  enforce  its  laws  in  any  State,  except 
in  strict  suboj^ination  to  the  civil  authorities ;  believed  ^^that  the 
perilous  condition  of  the  country  had  been  produced  by  the  agita- 
tion of  the  slavery  question,  creating  disconl  and  enmity  between 
the  difierent  sections,  which  had  bc^n  aggravated  by  the  election 
of  a  sectional  president;''  condemned  the  party  leaders,  madly 
bent  on  fratenial  strife;  did  not  recognize  any  conflict  in  the 
diversity  of  the  domestic  institutions  and  industries  of  the  coun- 
try, but  rather  discovered  grounds  for  a  more  lasting  and  perfect 
union  in  its  variety  of  soil  and  climate,  and  modes  of  thought  of 
the  people;  denied  the  right  of  secession ;  commended  the  proposed 
Louisville  convention,  and  proposed  a  national  convention  to 
amend  the  constitution  so  as  to  produce  harmony  and  fraternity 
throughout  the  whole  Union.* 

In  the  proceedings  of  this  convention  may  be  found  the  names 
of  men,  who,  in  antagonism  to  the  high  national  ground,  occupied 
by  Mr.  Douglas,  ever  sought  to  place  the  democracy  of  Illinois  in 
a  false  light  beforo  the  country  during  the  rebellion.  These  reso- 
lutions foreshadowed  the  views  which  two  years  later,  in  a  modi- 
fied form,  re-appeared  in  the  Armistice  resolutionsof  the  23d  gen- 
eral assembly ,and  again  in  the  enunciations  of  the  so-called  Demo- 
cratic mass  convention  of  the  17th  of  June,  1863.  But  the  full  foroe 
of  the  rebellion  was  not  yet,  in  January,  1861,  realized.  The  bluster 
of  extremists  was  so  great  in  those  days  that  much  of  it  was  dis- 
regarded. When  the  war  was  actually  upon  us,  many  other  names 
seen  there  as  participants,  by  their  patriotic  and  gallant  conduct, 
gave  the  lie  to  these  enunciations.  And  prior  to  this,  in  Decem- 
ber, 1860,  the  Hon.  John  A.  McGlemand,  a  leading  ropresentative 
democrat  in  congross  from  this  State,  in  the  discussions  incident 
to  the  state  of  the  Union,  had  exclaimed  that 

'*  The  sacred  obligations  of  patriotism  would  prompt  every  loyal  citi- 
zen, whether  In  the  North  or  in  the  South,  to  aefend  and  maintain  the 
integrity  of  the  Union  and  thd  author!^  of  its  common  government 
against  the  inroads  of  violence.  *  *  Is  it  coercion  of  a  State  for 
us  to  do  what  we  are  sworn  to  do— to  support  the  constitution  and  the 
laws  and  treaties  as  the  supreme  law  of  the  land  ?  Is  it  coercion  for  us 
to  maintain  peaceably  if  we  can,  forcibly  if  we  must,  possession  of  tiie 
treasure  and  other  property  of  the  United  States?  Is  it  coercion  for  us 
to  stay  the  violent  and  lawless  hand  that  would  tear  down  the  noblo 
structure  of  our  government?  Sir,  it  is  a  perversion  of  all  language ;  a 
mockery  of  ail  ideas, to  say  so.'' 

Mr.  Douglas,  devotedly  attached  to  the  Union,  and  anxiously 
laboring  for  conciliation  and  compromise,  exclaimed  to  the  South : 
"  What  are  ybu  afraid  off  You  have  now,  and  will  have  when  Mr. 
Lincoln  becomes  president,  two-thirds  of  the  government,  the 
supreme  court,  and  both  branches  of  congress."  Unable  to  assign 
a  sufficient  reason,  it  was  answered  that  they  could  not  endure 

*  lUlnois  state  Kafftater,  Jan.  17,  IMt. 
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the  disgrace  of  a  man  in  the  White  House,  elected  president  by 
the  Bepublioans.  ^'Well,"  replied  Doaglas,  ^^If  the  South  se* 
cedes  and  takes  up  arms  against  the  govemmenty  there  will  then 
be  an  end  of  eompromise.  You  and  your  institutions  will  perish 
together." 

The  legislature  of  Virginia  had  adopted  resolutions,  extending 
invitations  to  the  other  States  of  the  Union,  to  appoint  commis- 
sioners to  meet  at  Washington,  February  4th,  1861,  with  similar 
commissioners  from  that  State,  to  consider  and  suggest  plans  for 
the  adjustment  of  the  unhappy  differences  between  the  North  and 
South.  The  basis  of  adjustment  suggested  by  Virginia  was  the 
^^  Crittenden  Compromise^"  or  to  so  amend  the  federal  constitu- 
tion that  ^^  property  in  African  slaves  should  be  effeotnally  pro- 
tected in  all  the  territory  of  the  United  States,  now  held,  or  here- 
after to  be  acquired  south  of  the  parallel  of  36  deg.  30  min.,  dur- 
ing the  continuance  of  territorial  governments  therein."  The 
legislature  of  Illinois  (Republican)  authorized  the  governor  to  ap- 
I)oint  5  commissioners,  as  above,  to  be  at  all  times,  however,  sub> 
ject  to  the  control  of  the  general  assembly,  but  disclaimed  any 
admission^  by  their  response  to  the  invitation  of  Virginia,  that  any 
amendment  of  the  federal  constitution  was  requisite  to  secure  the 
people  of  the  slaveholding  States  adequate  guarantees  for  their 
rights,  or  that  it  was  an  approval  of  the  basis  of  settlement  pro- 
posed by  Virginia ;  and  dedared  it  simply  an  expression  of  their 
willingness  to  unite  in  an  earnest  eftbrt  to  adjust  the  present  un« 
happy  controversies.  The  resolutions  in  that  form  did  not  meet 
the  approval  of  the  democrats.  In  the  senate  every  democrat,  but 
one,  voted  against  them.  The  governor  appointed  the  foUowiug 
gentlemen  as  commissioners :  Ex-Governor  John  Wood,  Ex-6ov- 
ernor  Koemer,  (who  declined,  and  the  Hon.  John  M.  Palmer  was 
named  instead),  Judge  Stephen  T.  Logan,  Hon.  B.  G.  Cook 
and  fioiu  Thomas  J.  Turner,  all  republicans.  The  conference  of 
these  commissioners,  known  as  the  ^^  Peace  Congress,"  wasdnly 
hdd  at  Washiugton,  but  their  labors  were  unsatisfactory  from  the 
start,  incurring  the  severest  criticism  from  every  direction  and 
tt^dir  recommendations  resulted  ni  nothing. 

The  first  determined  expression  from  leading  republican  sources, 
and  supposed  to  reflect  the  views  of  the  new  administration  as  to 
the  course  to  be  pursued  with  the  rebels,  came,  also,  from 
an  lUinoisan.  On  the  28th  of  March.  1861,  Mr.  Trumbull, 
in  the  senate  of  the  United  States,  offerea  a  resolntion  that  ^'  in 
the  opinion  of  the  senate  the  true  way  to  preserve  the  Union  Jwas] 
to  enforce  the  laws  of  the  Union :  that  resistance  to  their  enforce- 
ment, whether  under  the  name  of  anti-coercion  or  auy  other  name, 
was  disunion  ^  and  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  president  to  use  all 
the  means  in  his  power  to  hold  and  protect  the  public  property  of 
the  United  States,  and  to  enforce  the  laws  thereof,  as  well  in  the 
States  of  South  Carolina,  Georgia.  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Florida, 
Louisiana  and  Texas,  as  within  the  other  States  of  the  Union." 
It  was  not  acted  on ;  no  fixed  policy  was  settled  upbn  or  seemed 
to  exist  at  the  time. 

When  the  news  of  the  rebels  opening  their  batteries  upon  Fort 
Sumter  was  received  at  Washington,  Douglas,  the  great  champion 
of  popular  rights,  who  truly  represented  more  than  nine- tenths  of  the 
massof  the  lUinois  democracy,  freed  immediately  of  all  partizanfeel- 
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iDg,  roae  at  once  to  the  duty  of  the  hour.  He  called  apon  President 
Liucolu  aud  tendered  him  his  sympathy  and  support  in  his  efforts 
to  preserve  the  Union  and  maintain  the  government.  It  was  a 
touching  scene  to  see  these  old  political  antagonists  tiius  meet  to 
bury  the  political  hatchet  and  address  themselves  only  to  the  pa- 
triotic work  before  them.  The  president  was  deeply  gratified  by 
the  interview.  To  the  west  Douglas  telegraphed,  ^^  I  am  for  my 
country  and  against  all  its  assailants.^  The  fire  of  his  patriotism 
spread  to  the  masses  of  the  norths  and  democrat  and  republican 
rallied  to  the  support  of  the  flag.  In  Illinois  the  democratic  and 
republican  presses  vied  witii  each  other  in  the  utterance  of  patri- 
otic sentiments.    From  the  former  we  quote  a  few  sentences: 

''The  f  ratrioida)  blow  liasbeen  stniokl  Gtyi]  war  Is  upon  us.  The  rebels  have  opened 
batteries  oo  Sumter,  and  the  prospect  of  a  loDg  and  bloody  strife  Is  before  us.  *  * 
The  government  has  been  resisted  In  the  performance  of  Its  legal  f nnctions.  Rebels 
to  the  national  authorities  have  flred  upon  the  flag  of  the  country  and  assaulted  one 
of  its  garrisons  when  effort  was  being  made  to  reinforce  and  provision  the  noble  An- 
derson and  his  gallant  llttie  band.  *  *  Whatever  may  be  men's  opinions  as  to 
the  eauses  which  have  brought  war  upon  us,  there  Is  but  one  feeling,  and  that  Is  in 
behalf  of  the  national jnivernment  and  the  flag  of  the  tTnlon .  This  is  as  it  should  be 
with  the  true  patriot,  whatever  may  be  his  opinions  of  the  oanses  of  the  war  with  bis 
country's  enemies,  he  is  for  his  country  and  his  country's  flag,  and  bis  hearty  support, 
morally  and  physically,  if  necessary,  should  be  rendered  to  the  country  Si  cause.  *  * 
Civil  war  Is  our  present  condition,  and  the  patriot  can  only  sympathise  with  his  govern- 
ment and  with  the  flag,  beneath  the  folds  of  which  we  have  achieved  our  national 
eminence,  with  which  are  associated  so  many  glorious  memories^  and  with  which  are 
blended  all  our  hopes  of  future  greatness,  happiness  and  prosperity  of  civil  and  rellg- 
lousUberty,  and  the  cause  of  democratic  repubUoan  government.**  "Whatever  may  be 
our  party  leanings,  our  party  prioolples.  our  likes  or  dislike^  when  the  contest  opens 
between  the  country— between  the  iTulon  and  Its  foes,  and  blows  are  struck,  the  pa- 
triot's duty  is  plafn— take  sides  with  the  stars  and  stripes.  As  Illlnolsans,  let  us  rally 
to  one  standard.  There  Is  but  one  standard  for  good  men  and  true.  I«et  us  be  there; 
through  good  and  through  evil  report,  let  us  be  there;  first,  last  and  all  the  time.*" 


»*• 


Large  and  numerously  attended  mass  meetings  met,  as  it  were  with 
one  accord,  irrespective  of  parties,  aud  the  people  of  all  shades  of 
political  opinions  buried  their  party  hatchets.  Glowing  and  elo- 
quent orators  exhorted  the  people  to  ignore  political  differences  in 
the  present  crisis,  join  in  the  common  cause,  and  rally  to  the  flag 
of  the  Union  and  the  coDStitution.  It  was  a  noble  truce.  From 
the  many  resolutions  of  that  great  outpouring  of  patriotic  senti- 
ment which  ignored  all  previous  party  ties,  we  subjoin  the  follow- 
ing: 

'^itMOlved,  That  it  is  the  duty  of  all  patriotic  citizens  of  Illinois,  without  distinction  of 
party  or  sect,  to  sustain  the  government  through  the  peril  which  now  threatens  the 
existence  of  tne  Union;  and  of  our  legislature  to  grant  such  aid  of  men  and  money  as 
the  exigency  of  the  hour  and  the  patriotism  of  our  people  shall  demand." 

Governor  Yates  promptly  issued  his  proclamation,  dated  the 
15th  of  April,  convening  the  legislature  for  the  23d  inst  in  extra- 
ordinary session. 

That  body  remained  in  session  ten  days.  Their  labors  were 
chiefly  addressed  toward  placing  the  State  in  proper  position  for 
defense^  and  to  enable  It  to  respond  to  the  requisitions  of  the 
general  govern  men  t.  In  addition  to  the  6regiments  under  the  call  of 
the  president,  they  authorized  the  organization,  by  the  State,  of  ten 
regiments  of  infantry,  one  of  cavalry,  and  one  batallion  of  light 
artillery,  to  repel  invasion,  suppress  insurrection,  &c.  The  entire 
militia  of  the  State,  including  all  able-bodied  men  between  the 
ages  of  18  and  45,  was  to  be  organized;  $3,500,000  were  appropri- 
ated for  war  purposes :  $1,000,000  for  the  equipment  of  the  ten 
regiments  of  infantry ;  $500,000  for  the  purchase  of  arms  and  the 
establishment  of  an  arsenal,  and  $2,000,000  for  general  war  pur- 
poses. 

*  Illinois  State  Register. 
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Theopiuion  of  the  Supreme  Gonrt,  thensittiDg  at  Ottawa,  was 
first  taken  as  to  the  power  of  thelegislature  to  transcend  the  con- 
Btitntioual  limitation  of  $50,000;  The  extraordinary  emergency 
was  decided  to  be  sufficient. 

The  Executive  department  was  also  provided  with  a  fund  of 
$50,000  for  extraordinary  expenses.  An  act  wa^s  also  passed  re- 
quiiiug  war  claims  to  be  audited  by  three  commissioners.  Messrs. 
J.  H.  Woodworth,  of  Chicago,  Wm.  Thomas,  of  Jacksonville  and 
G.  H.  Lanphier,  Springfield,  (the  latter  a  democrat,)  were  by  the 
governor  appointed. 

Political  or  party  questions  were  not  obtruded  to  mar  the  har- 
mony of  the  special  session,  other  than  a  resolution  by  Aaron 
Shaw — ^'  That,  while  we  are  ever  ready  to  stand  by,  and  defend 
with  our  fortunes,  and  our  lives,  the  constitution,  the  honor  and 
flag  of  our  country,  we  will  frown  upon  and  condemn  any  effort, 
on  the  part  of  the  federal  government,  which  looks  to  the  subju- 
gation of  the  Southern  States."  Mr.  Burr,  democratof  Scott,  from 
the  committee  on  federal  relations,  reported  a  substitute,  which  was 
adopted  by  67  to  0,  disclaiming  a  purpose  to  subjugate  the  people 
of  any  State  to  any  other  duties  than  those  imposed  by  the  con- 
stitution and  laws  made  in  pursuance  thereof. 

On  the  evening  of  the  25th  of  April,  Mr.  Douglas,  who  had  ar- 
rived at  the  capital  the  day  before,  addressed  the  general  assem- 
bly and  a  densely  packed  audience,  in  the  hall  of  representatives, 
in  that  masterly  effort,  which  must  live  and  be  enshrined  in  the 
hearts  of  his  countrymen  so  long  as  our  government  shall  endure. 
Douglas  had  ever  delighted  in  the  mental  conflicts  of  party  sti^ife ; 
but  now,  when  his  country  was  assailed  b^'  the  red  hand  of  trea- 
son, he  was  instantly  divested  of  his  party  armor  and  stood  forth 
panoplied  only  in  the  pure  garb  of  a  true  patriot.  He  taught  bis 
auditory — he  taught  his  couutr^^,  for  his  speeches  were  telegraph- 
ed all  over  it — the  duty  of  patriotism  at  that  perilous  hour  of  the 
nation's  life.  He  implored  both  democrats  and  republicans  to  lay 
aside  their  party  creeds  and  platforms;  to  dispense  with  party  or- 
ganizations and  party  appeals ;  to  forget  that  they  were  ever  di- 
vided until  they  had  first  rescued  the  government  from  its  assail- 
ants. His  arguments  were  clear,  convincing  and  unanswerable; 
his  appeals  for  the  salvation  of  his  country,  irresistible.  It  was 
the  last  speech,  but  one,  he  ever  made. 

Thus  everything  moved  in  accord,  as  it  should  at  such  a  time. 
The  demon  of  party  seemed  swallowed  up  in  the  awakened  patri- 
otism. Everything  was  harmony,  concoid  and  unity,  actuated  by 
but  one  purpose,  to  uphold  the  flag  and  maintain  the  integrity  of 
the  Union. 

The  first  ripple  across  this  smooth  sea,  in  which  apparently  was 

engulphed  all  party  animosity,  arose  from  the  appointment  of  a 

successor  to  the  lamented  Douglas,  who  died  on  the  3d  of  June, 

1861.    Some  of  the  leading  republican  newspapers  of  the  State, 

\  actuated  by  sentiments  that  rose  above  party,  demanded  of  Gov. 

i  Tates  the  appointment  of  a  Democrat  to  fill  the  vacancy.    But 

^  the  lesser  though  more  numerous  republican  lights,  who,  so  long 

i  as  there  was  nothing  to  lose  or  gain,  had  been  loud  in  praise  of 

'  burying  the  party  hatchet  during  the  war  for  the  Union,  now, 

however,  opposed  this  magnanimous  concession,  so  well  calcula- 
ted to  promote  harmony,  and  severely  denounced  this  step  and  the 
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indecent  haste  of  their  party  associates  to  gnide  the  political  sen- 
timents of  the  State.  They  did  not  want  to  thns  boy  the  loyalty 
of  the  democracy,  they  said.  The  democracy  was  not  to  be 
trusted  in  the  emergency  which  threatened  the  perpetuity  ot  the 
Union— citing  the  anti-coercion  resolutions  of  Uie  January  State 
democratic  convention,  that  the  govemment  had  no  constitution- 
al power  to  put  down  insurrection  by  military  force.  From  this 
domestic  warfare  the  democracy  stood  aloof;  they  did  not  expect 
the  senatorship,  a  political  office,  as  a  gift,  at  the  hands  of  the  re- 
publicans. But  it  may  well  be  imagined  that  the  taunts  and 
flings  of  the  latter  were  not  promotive  of  the  amity  and  unity  of 
feeling  so  auspiciously  begun.  While  the  advocates  of  such  ap- 
pointment gave  thus  an  earnest  to  sink  the  partizan  out  of  view 
during  the  war,  they  ought  to  have  foreseen  the  inability  of  his  ex- 
cellency to  throw  off  paity  shackles  and  rise  to  the  grandeur  and 
independence  of  such  an  act.  Their  good  intentions  resulted  only 
in  harm.  The  governor  appointed  a  republican,  the  Hon.  O.  H. 
Browning,  of  Quincy,  a  gentleman  who^  by  his  legal  attainments, 
occupied  a  fh>nt  rank  at  the  bar  of  Illinois,  and  who,  by  educa- 
tion, large  acquaintance  with  public  affairs,  natural  ability  and 
gifts  of  oratory,  was  in  every  way  qualified  to  adorn  the  senatorial 
office. 

In  the  meantime  the  national  administration  proceeded  with 
the  work  of  official  decapitation  fully  as  much  as  in  times  of  pro- 
found peace,  with  no  common  danger  threatening  and  no  other 
public  feeling  than  party  animosity,  and  a  scramble  for  the  loaves 
and  fishes.  While  the  dominant  party  press  cried  ^^Uuiou"  and 
^*no  party"  during  the  war,  they  approbated  at  the  same  time  the 
course  of  the  administration,  and  said :  '^The  democrats  belong  to 
that  political  tribe  which,  for  years,  have  been  giving  aid  and  com- 
fort to  Southern  traitors,  and  are  now  only  for  the  Union  by  the 
force  of  circumstances  and  not  inclination ;  that  the  republican 
party,  after  driving  the  disunionists  out  of  office  at  Washington, 
should  not  allow  their  sympathizers  to  hold  office  anywhere  else 
in  the  country }  that  the  people  expected  the  political  axe  to  be 
applied."* 

Democrats  and  republicans  had  alike  rallied  with  alacrity  to  the 
defense  of  the  nation.  The  former  voted  unlimited  supplies  of 
money,  men  and  credit,  to  an  administration  which,  in  its  civil  ap- 
pointments, drew  the  line  of  strict  party  separation — a  poor  re- 
quital, indeed,  for  the  generous  surrender  of  party  feeling  in  the 
moment  of  great  peril  to  a  common  govemment;  and  while  the  re- 
publicans were  thus  revelling  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  the  spoils 
of  party  victory,  it  could  hardly  be  expected  that  partizan  feeling 
should  be  entirely  sunk  out  of  view  by  the  democracy  thus  irrita- 
ted. 

The  CanstituH&nal  Oanveniion  of  1862.— In  November,  1861, 
quite  an  important  election  was  to  take  place  for  delegates  to  re- 
vise the  constitution.  This  convention  had  finally  l^en  author- 
ized by  a  vote  of  the  people,  after  several  previous  attempts  and 
failures.  The  legislature  at  its  winter  session  of  1861,  with  some 
reluctance,  owing  to  the  changed    condition  of  the  nation,  had 

*8ee  Bepublioan  preas  of  the  period. 
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passed  the  act  for  the  election  and  meeting  of  this  important  body* 
When  the  convention  was  called  times  were  good  and  the  State 
in  a  prosperous  condition;  now  they  were  hard,  banks  daily 
breaking,  money  worthless,  and  produce  extremely  low. 

It  was  to  consist  of  75  members,  corresponding  to  the  number 
of  representatives  in  the  lower  house  of  the  general  assembly,  to 
be  elected  from  the  same  districts.  The  legislature  elected  in 
1860  was  republican — ^the  house  by  five  majority  and  the  seuate 
by  one.  Tet  the  election  of  delegates  to  the  constitutional  con- 
vention, but  one  year  later,  resulted  in  45  democrats,  21  republi- 
cans, 7  fusionists,  and  2  doubtful;  the  latter  9  acting  in  the  con- 
vention mostly  with  the  democrats.  From  this  result,  which  was 
entirely  unexpected  by  the  republicans, 'it  may  well  be  inferred 
that  the  democrats,  like  their  opponents,  had  also  not,  when  the 
scramble  for  office  was  at  stake,  sunk  all  -party  issues  out  of  view 
while  the  war  should  last.  Indeed,  for  party  organization  and 
alertness,  democratic  leaders  have  ever  out-maneuvered  tiieir  op- 
ponents, probably  because  the  rank  and  file  of  their  party  have 
ever  been  tractable.  It  seems  that  the  democracy  in  some  repub- 
lican districts  readily  agreed  to  a  fusion  upon  an  equitable  or  satis- 
factory division  of  candidates,  but  in  districts  where  they  had  dear 
majorities,  this  cognate  rule  was  ignored,  a  straight  party  ticket 
brought  out,  and  elected. 

Among  the  delegates  were  many  well-known  politicians  of  the 
State.  Li  the  list  of  names  may  be  recognized  ex-governors,  ex- 
congressmen,  ex-State  officials,  ex  legislators,  learned  jurists  who 
held  on  to  their  seats  upon  the  bench  while  they  were  remodeling 
the  organic  law,  distinguished  lawyers,  experienced  editors,  and 
able  civilians. 

The  convention  assembled  January  7th,  1862,  and  at  once  took 
the  high  position  that,  after  due  organization,  the  law  calling  it 
was  no  longer  binding,  and  that  it  had  supreme  power ;  that  it 
represented  a  virtual  assemblage  of  the  whole  people  of  the  State, 
and  was  sovereign  in  the  exercise  of  all  power  necessary  to  effect 
a  peaceable  revolution  of  the  State  government,  and  to  the  restab- 
lishment  of  one  for  the  "  happiness,  prosperity  and  freedom  of 
the  citizen,"  limited  only  by  the  federal  constitution.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  law  calling  the  convention  required  that,  before  entering 
upon  their  duties,  the  members  should  each  take  an  oath  to  sup- 
port the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  of  this  State,  they 
utterly  refused  to  include  the  latter,  denying  the  right  of  the  leg- 
islature to  prescribe  their  oath  of  office,  and  holding  it  inconsistent 
for  them  to  swear  to  maintain  what  it  was  their  duty  to  tear  to 
pieces.* 

They  claimed  their  authority  from  the  vote  of  the  people  at  the 
election  of  1860,  and  not  from  the  subsequent  act  of  the  legisla- 
ture, which  had  exhausted  its  power  by  authorizing  their  electaon 
and  could  attach  no  condition  to  their  duties ;  that  if  the  legisla- 
ture could  bhid  them  in  their  oath,  it  could  in  the  articles  to  be 
amended,  and  thus  in  advance  render  null  the  voice  of  the  peo- 
ple and  the  labors  of  the  convention. 

*See  remarks  of  Mr.  Anthony,  of  Gook,  a  republican,  who  first  oaUed  attention  to 
this  view. 
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They  went  farther,  and  asserted  their  supremacy,  not  only  with 
refereuceto  the  framing  of  a  ooustitntion,  bat  assumed  the  right 
to  control  the  ezecative  departments  of  the  State  govern- 
ment— ^the  governor  and  subordinate  State  officials — ^the  courts 
and  all  cognate  matters ;  that  they  were  sovereign  with  regard 
to  both  existing  laws  and  the  constitution,  as  it  «?a8  their  pleasure 
to  will.  This  was  high  and  extraordinary  ground  to  take,  though 
not  entirely  new.  Nor  did  the  convention  stop  with  the  mere 
claim  of  these  extraordinary  powers — ^it  essayed  to  exercise  them* 
This  led  directly  to  an  onslought  from  the  republican  press  of  the 
State,  which  grew  in  sharpness  as  its  sitting  progressed.  The  con- 
vention was  .denounced  as  an  illegally  organii^  body — a  mere 
mob,  exercising  usurped  powers,  &c. 

The  legislature,  at  its  special  session  of  April,  1861,  had,  it  will 
be  remembered,  with  a  Jiberal  hand,  appropriated  $3,500,000  for 
war  purposes.  When  the  convention  met  it  speedily  ascertained 
that  the  governor  had  not  stopped  with  the  expenditure  of  the 
appropriation,  but,  without  authority  of  law,  had  greatly  exceeded 
its  limits — ^the  aggi'egate  claims  audited  by  the  military  auditing 
board  amounting  to  (4^885,886.  This  was  in  express  violation  of 
the  law.  But  these  liaoilities  had  been  contracted  in  a  crisis  of 
extraordinary  peril  to  our  country,  to  feed,  clothe,  equip  and  or- 
ganize the  troops  of  Illinois  at  a  time  when  the  government  itself 
was  inexperienced  in  every  step  it  took,  and  should  certainly  not 
have  caused  the  arraignment  of  the  governor  as  being  false  to  his 
official  trust  and  obligations.  He  had  a  right  to  and  doubtless 
did  rely  upon  the  people  for  his  acquittance,  so  long  as  it  was 
shown  that  these  expenditures  were  necessary,  and  the  money 
was  rightfully  applied,  to  promote  the  comfort  and  efficiency  of 
our  troops.  Besides,  the  general  government  was  under  obliga- 
tions— which  it  has  fully  discharge — to  reimburse  the  States  for 
necessary  expenditures  in  the  equipment  of  their  volunteers. 

But  in  the  fall  of  1861,  the  U.  S.  quartermaster's  department 
sent  its  agent  to  Springfield  to  take  charge  of  all  expenditures  in- 
cident to  the  supplies  and  equipment  of  Illinois  troops.* 

This  did  not  accord  with  the  wishes  of  his  excellency.  To  the 
agent's  request  to  relieve  the  State,  the  governor  replied  that  he 
availed  himself  of  the  right  conferred  by  act  of  Congress  upon 
each  State  to  furnish  supplies  for  its  troops.  Contracts  for  sup- 
plies were  still  given  out,  one  for  clothing  alone  amounting  to 
over  t800,000.* 

The  State  was  for  a  time  threatened  with  a  loss  of  $130- 
000,  on  account  of  inferior  clothing  purchased  by  •  the  gov- 
ernor's agent,  in  Philadelphia.  Finally,  but  not  till  in  January, 
1862,  upon  a  sharp  demand  from  the  Secretary  of  War,  the  ex- 
penditures and  rich  drippings  of  the  quartermaster's  department 
were  turned  over  to  the  general  government.  In  this  instance, 
however,  the  conduct  of  the  governor,  by  thus  fixing  allability  upon 
the  State  beyond  the  war  fund  provided,  in  tliefaceof  the  demand 
of  the  war  department  to  relieve  the  State,  cannot  certainly  be  ex- 
tenuated upon  the  grounds  of  necessity. 

*8ee  Q.  H.  Gon.  Helgs'  letter  to  the  Governor  Sept,  28, 1881. 
*8ee  correspondence  of  Q.  H.  Gen.  Heigi. 
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TheconveDtion  made  many  of  these  matters  the  subject  of  in- 
qniry.  They  demanded  of  the  governor,  by  resolution,  to  know 
whether  the  general  government  had  notified  him  of  its  readiness 
to  relieve  the  State  of  the  further  expenditures  in  the  organiza- 
tion, equipment  and  mainteuance-of  troops  enlisted  in  this  State 
for  the  service  of  the  U.  S.;  whether  the  general  government  had 
not  sent  its  agent  here  for  that  purpose,  and  if  so  why  the  arrange- 
ment had  not  been  made;  also  all  correspoud^ice  with  the  gen- 
eral government  in  relation  thereto.  They  called  upon  him  (by 
resolution  of  Mr.  Wentworth,  republican)  to  famish  the  conven- 
tion the  names  and  pay  of  all  persons  appointed  to  office  by  him 
since  the  beginning  of  the  war,  and  out  of  what  appropriations 
they  were  paid ;  what  civil  officers  or  agents  he  was  empowered  to 
appoint  under  the  constitution ;  and  whether  the  militia  of  the  State 
called  into  service  had  been  permitted  to  elect  their  own  officers,  aud 
if  not,  by  what  authority  he  had  exercised  those  functions,  &c.  The 
Illinois  Central  B.  B.  Company,  which,  in  its  grant  of  land  from 
Congress,  was  bound,  in  express  terms,  to  render  to  the  general 
government  transportation  for  troops  and  munitions  of  war,  free 
of  charge,  had  brought  against  this  State  a  claim  for  military 
transportation  of  $116,719,  which  had  been  audited  and  approved 
by  a  mcgority  (Messrs.  Thomas  and  Woodward)  of  the  State  mili- 
tary auditing  board.  The  company  wanted  to  set  off  this  claim 
against  the  semi-annual  dividend  of  7  per  centum  of  its  gross 
earnings.  The  convention  instructed  the  new  board  of  army  au- 
ditors (the  auditor,  treasurer  and  governor,)  to  suspend  all  action 
in  relation  to  this  claim  until  further  notice  from  them*  His  excel- 
lency, in  several  lengthy  communications,  complied  with  the  de- 
mands of  the  convention,  setting  forth  in  detail  all  his  transactions 
inquired  about;  but  finally,  in  a  short  letter,  dated  EelHnary  5th. 
1862,  after  stating  tliat  he  had,  from  the  beginning,  maiutainea 
that  the  claims  of  the  Central  railroad  could  not  be  brought 
against  the  State  of  Illinois,  but  were  pro|>erty  chargeable  against 
the  general  government,  he  sharply  defined  his  independence  by 
sayiug,  ^^  he  did  not  acknowledge  the  right  of  the  convention  to 
instruct  him  in  the  performance  of  his  duty." 

The  convention  went  still  further.  Instead  of  revising  the  con- 
stitution simply,  it  also  assumed  legislative  powers  and  put  its 
finger  into  almost  every  conceivable  State  affair.  It  attempted 
to  crush  the  free  banks  by  instructing  the  auditor  not  to  issue  to 
any  more  bank  notes  to  circulate  as  money,  unless  the  bank  first 
showed,  by  the  affidavits  of  two  credible  witnesses  that  it  had 
on  hands,  always  previous  thereto,  a  cash  capital  of  not  less  than 
$50,000 ;  that  it  had  never  refused  to  redeem  its  circulation  in 
specie;  aud  that  at  the  time  of  application  for  further  issues,  it 
had  actually,  and  in  good  faith,  a  paid  in  capital  of  $50,000.  The 
requirement  of  these  impossibilities  tVom  the  banks  was,  per- 
haps, well  enough,  to  save  the  people  from  further  losses  by 
"  stump-tail "  currency. 

It  also  passed,  by  a  vote  of  39  to  23,  an  ordinance  ratifying  the 
amendment  to  the  constitution  of  the  IT.  S.,  proposed  by  joint  res- 
olution of  Congress,  March  2, 1861:  Article  XIII — <^Ko  amend- 
ment shall  be  made  to  the  constitution  which  will  give  to  Con- 
gress the  power  to  abolish  or  interfere  within  any  State  with  the  do- 
mestic relations  thereof,  including  that  of  persons  held  to  labor 
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or  service  by  the  laws  of  said  State."  The  oonveiition  had  not 
beeu  called  for  the  purpose  of  ratifying  this  amendment,  and  Con- 
gi'ess,  which  has  the  selection  of  the  mode  of  ratification^  had  des- 
ignated the  legislatures.  Some  leading  democratic  members 
protested  against  this  step,  ^ot  tliat  tiiey  did  not  approve 
the  amendment,  but  because  the  convention  had  not  legislative 
power  to  act  in  the  premises. 

A  resolution  was  introduced  to  inquire  into  the  feasibility  of 
electing  a  U.  S.  senator  in  place  of  the  appointee  of  the  governor. 
And  this  step  was  encouraged  by  the  democratic  press,  as  it  en* 
couraged  all  the  proceedings.  In  these  ways  the  bitter  hostility  of 
the  entire  republican  press  of  the  State  was  provoked,  and  it  did 
not  halt  or  hesitate,  but  came  to  the  charge  with  a  will.  The  cry 
of  usurpation  wtfs  raised.  It  was  charged  that  the  convention 
went  out  of  its  legitimate  sphere  to  provoke  a  collision  with  the 
State  authorities :  it  was  denounced  as  a  mob  of  political  dema- 
gogues who  sougnt  by  every  means  to  discredit  the  war  for  the 
Union,  destroy  the  government  and  build  up  secession  democracy 
on  its  ruins.  The  strictures  of  the  press  were  unparalleled  in  gross- 
ness  and  severity.* 

And  now,  February  18, 1882,  the  convention,  by  a  vote  of  50  to 
16,  passed  an  ordinance  appropriating  $500,000  for  the  exclusive 
purpose  of  relieving  the  wants  and  sufferings  of  Illinois  sick  and 
wounded  soldiers  battling  for  the  Union  and  the  constitution. 
To  raise  the  necessary  funds,  10  per  cent,  bonds  were  to  be  imme- 
diately issued,  redeemable  at  the  pleasure  of  the  State.  The 
governor,  treasurer,  and  finance  committee  of  the  convention 
were  constituted  a  commission  to  properly  expend  this  fund.  But 
this  most  generous  action  was  characterized  by  Republicans  as  a 
Democratic  efibrt  to  make  political  capital  out  of  the  war.  The  con- 
vention was  ridiculed  as  having  gone  off  on  a  buncomb  ordinance, 
and  its  members  sneeringly  denounced  as  eleventh-hour  patriots. 
The  bonds  bearing  the  enormous  rate  of  10  per  cent,  interest,  it 
was  argued,  would  astonish  the  financial  centres  of  the  country ; 
that  the  whole  scheme  was  meant  to  aim  a  blow  at  the  credit  of 
the  State,  to  give  aid  and  comfort  to  the  rebellion.  So  diiBcnlt  is 
it  for  one  party  to  please  another,  with  the  most  liberal  acts  even, 
in  favor  of  a  cause  espoused  by  both.  Notwithstanding  a.  resolu- 
tion directing  the  preparation  of  the  bonds  and  their  sale,  the 
State  officials,  all  Bepublicans.  wholly  ignored  the  behest«  of  the 
convention,  and  the  ordinance  became  a  dead  letter.  The  sick  and 
wounded  Illinois  soldiers  received  no  State  aid,  said  the  Demo- 
crats, because  it  was  not  the  act  of  the  dominant  party.  As  the 
convention  possessed  probably  no  legislative  power,  the  ordinance 
was  doubtless  a  nullity,  and  the  bonds  would  have  been  worthless 
in  market. 

Some  Features  of  the  Instrument  framed: 

Sec.  30,  Article  11,  provided  that  "  The  people  of  this  State  have  the 
exclusive  right  of  governing  themselves  as  a  free,  sovereign  and  inde- 
I>endent  State,  and  do  and  forever  shall  enjoy  and  exercise  every  power 

*A  correspondent  of  the  Chloaffo  Tribune  boldly  oharged  that  81  members  of  the 
oonvention  lieionged  to  the  Kniynts  of  the  Ooideo  Gfrole^oommonly  reputed  to  be  a 
treasonable  political  onranizatlon  in  sympathy  with  the  rebellion.  This  foolish  and 
unsupported  charge  was  disnifled  by  the  oonvention  with  the  oonsldermtion  of  a 
resolution  to  inquire  and  ferret  out  whether  any  member  did  belong  to  any  such  or- 
der, or  was  in  treasonable  correspondence  with  the  Confederacy;  the  resolution 
went  to  Its  grave  by  reference.] 
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pertaining  thereto,  whiefa  ia  not  ftnd  may  not  thereafter  be  by  them  ex- 
pressly delegated  to  the  people  of  the  United  States  of  America,  or  pro* 
hibited  to  the  State  by  the  constitution  of  the  United  States." 

In  thlB  Bepublioans  disoovered  larking  the  abominable  heresy 
of  State  sovereignty  and  the  righ(  of  secession,  which  set  a  State 
above  the  nation,  and  had  proven  the  bane  of  the  Union;  wbidi 
fostered  sectionalism  and  made  of  oue^s  own  countrymen  alibis. 
Long  before  the  labors  of  the  convention  were  concluded,  blind 
partisanism,  lashed  iuto  fury,  was  arrayed  against  whatever  might 
be  produced  by  it,  good  or  bad.  When  the  work  was  finally  com- 
pleted and  published,  it  was  at  once  ruthlessly  attacked  by  the 
Bepublicans,  notwithstanding  its  many  excellencies  and  great  im- 
provement upon  the  old  constitution.  Its  provisions  were  such 
that  where  responsibility  could  be  attached  it  was  done;  every- 
thing was  fixed,  determined  and  rigidly  enfon^dd  upon  the  respec- 
tive departments  of  government,  with  nothing  left  to  chance  or 
mischievous  interpretation.  It  guarded  the  interests  of  the  people, 
lessened  taxation,  and  sought  to  compel  an  honest  administratioii 
of  public  affairs  generally.  It  relieved  from  the  useless  2  mill  tax 
of  the  old  constitution,  saving  to  the  people  #1,000,000  annually* 
It  abolished  the  grand  jury  system  in  all  cases  except  felony. 
This  inquisitorial  institution,  though  venerable  with  age,  is  a  cum- 
brous and  expensive  machinery  in  the  administration  of  justice 
illy  adapted  to  the  flexibility  of  our  day.  The  statistics  of  1861 
showed  that  out  of  4,682  indictments  fouud  in  this  State,  but  330 
convictions  were  had,  leaving  upon  the  residue  an  indelible  stain 
for  the  finger  of  scorn  to  point  at,  perhaps  to  the  second  genera- 
tion. The  constitution  placed  a  curb  upon  railroad  corporations, 
both  existing  and  prospective,  and  effectually  limited  all  monopo- 
lies. The  7  per  cent,  fund,  arising  from  the  gross  earnipgs  of  the 
Central  Bailroad,  was  definitely  fixed  so  that  no  future  legislature 
might  be  tampered  with  for  its  removal.  Special  legislation  was 
prohibited,  cutting  up,  by  the  roots,  the  occupation  of  tiie  lobby 
cormorants.  All  of  which  provoked  the  ardent  hostility  of  the 
many  large  and  influential  interests  afl'ected,  which  thus  reinforced 
the  partisan  opposition  to  it  with  a  powerful  auxiliary. 

But  upon  the  other  hand,  it  should  also  be  said  that  in  contradis* 
tinctionof  the  ancient  theory,  that  the  State  is  the  fountain  of  jus- 
tice which  can  do  no  wrong,  it  contained  a  provision  for  bringing 
suits  against  the  State  prostrating  its  sovereignty  atthefeetofeveiy 
one,  and  openijig  a  Pandora's  box  to  let  loose  all  manner  of  fraudls 
upon  the  common  treasury.  Apportionments,  whether  fair  or 
otherwise,  always  give  partisan  offense,  and  it  was  so  with  the 
work  of  the  convention.  A  revision  of  the  census  of  1860,  entitled 
Illinois  to  li  instead  13  congressmen,  the  State  having  been 
apportioned  for  1$  by  the  legislature  in  1861.  The  convention 
plan  gave  to  each  political  party  7  members ;  but  as  the  Eepubli- 
cans  felt  that  they  had  a  popular  majority  in  the  State,  they  pre- 
ferred a  congressman  at  large.  The  opponents  further  charged 
that  while  by  the  census  of  1860,  the  Eepublican  counties  con- 
tained a  population  of  942,005,  and  the  Democratic  769,748,  yet 
by  the  apportionment  for  members  of  the  legislature,  the  latter 
would  have  19  of  the  33  senators,  and  57  of  the  102  representa- 
tives, and  that  it  was  so  contrived  that  if  the  former  should  carry 
the  State  by  a  popular  majority  the  general  assembly  would  still 
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be  democratic.  In  makingState  officers  elective  biennially  instead 
of  quadrennially,  the  con  v^ition  committed  its  gravest  blunder  by 
dismissing  from  office  the  incumbents,  whose  terms  would  be  but 
half  expired,  and  ordering  a  new  election  in  November,  1862 ; 
while  the  circuit  and  county  clerks,  mostly  democratic,  were  re- 
tained till  the  expiration  of  their  full  terms.  This  was  an  unjust 
partisan   discrimination,  which  the  people  would  not  brook,  and 

[  they  defeated  t^e  instrument  in  June  following.     Six  difiierent 

propositions  were  separately  submitted  to  a  vote  of  the  people. 

^  The  constitution  proper,  the  article  prohibiting  banks,  and  the 

congressional  apportionment,  were  all  defeated^  the  former  by  a 
majority  of  16,051.  But  the  article  prohibiting  negroes  and  mu- 
lattoes  from  settling  in  tiie  State,  was  carried  by  100,590  majority ; 
that  prohibiting  their  votitig,  by  176,271,  with  only  35,649  votes 
aminst  it;  and  the  requiring  these  provisions  to  be  carried  into 
enect  by  appropriate  legislation,  by  154,524  majority.  Such  was 
then  still  the  overwhelmingly  dominant  sentiment  of  the  people 
of  this  State  with  regard  to  the  political  status  of  the  black  man. 

'  Three  months a^r  this  overwhelming  expression  of  the  people  of 

Illinois,  Mr.  Lincoln  issued  his  preliminary  proclamation  of  freedom, 
to  theAfrican  bondsmen  of  America;  and  in  November  following,the 
State,  which  in  June  cast  over  16,000  votes  majority  against  the 
constitution  as  a  party  measure,  went  largely  against  the  Repub- 
licans, the  Democrats  electing  9  out  of  the  14  congressmen,  in- 
cluding the  congressman  from  the  State  at  large  by  16,355;  the 
State  Treasurer  and  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  and 
carried  both  houses  of  the  general  assembly.  The  summer  of 
1862  had  witnessed  the  great  uprising  of  the  people  in  the  ready 
volunteering  of  600,000  men,  and  more,  until  the  government  re- 
fused them.  After  the  proclamation,  contrary  to  the  predictions 
of  Greeley,  Andrew  and  Tates,  such  patriotic  scenes  were  not 

i'  again  witnessed.    The  conscript  law,  threatened  drafts  and  local 

bounties  afterward  supplied  the  demand.  Had  the  constitution 
been  adopted  in  June,  the  State,  by  the  election  of  a  governor  and 
State  officers  in  November,  would  have  wholly  passed  into  the 
.  hands  of  the  democrats — whether  for  good  or  evil,  is  left  to  the 
ooivjecture  of  the  reader. 

Democratic  and  R^ublican  CcnvmUcns  of  1863. — On  the  16th 
of  September,  1862,  the  State  Democratic  Convention  was  held  at 
Springfield  in  Cook's  Hall.    The  attendance  was  not  fhll,  the  call 

V  being  for  529  and  the  attendance  381.    The  contest  for  congress- 

man at  large  lay  between  Col.  T.  Lyle  Dickey,  of  LaSalle,  a  war 
democrat,  himself  and  sons  having  enlisted  in  the  service  for  the 
Union,  and  James  C.  Allen,  of  Crawford.    The  latter  was  nomi- 

>  nated  on  the  first  ballot,  by  17  majority,  which  was  regarded  as 

an  anti-war  triumph.  Alexander  Starne,  of  Pike,  was  chosen  as 
the  candidate  for  treasurer,  and  John  P.  Brooks,  of  Bock  Island, 
for  superintendent  of  public  instruction.  At  this  stage  of  the  pro- 
ceedings no  little  commotion  was  produced  by  W.  B.  Scates,  of 
Gen.  McClernand's  staff,  offering  a  series  of  resolutions,  favoring 
a  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war,  ^^  whether  slavery  survived  or 

;.  I)eri8hed,''  adopting  the  language  of  Mr.  Lincoln ;  and  using  the 

.  -r  language  of  Mr.  Douglas — ^^  There  are  only  two  sides  to  the  ques-  * 

tion— every  man  must  be  for  the  United  States  or  against  it. 
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There  can  be  no  neutrals  in  this  war;  only  patriots  and  traitors. 
The  more  stapendons  oar  preparations,  the  less  blood  shed  and 
the  shorter  the  straggle;"  that  it  was  the  duty  of  American  citi- 
zens to  rally  around  the  flag  of  their  country ;  approving,  also,  of 
the  president's  call  for  600,000  volunteers.  The  resolutions  were 
immediately  tabled  by  a  large  majority. 

Of  the  resolutions  reported  by  the  committee  on  platform, 
through  the  Hon.  W.  A.  Richardson,  and  unanimously  adopted, 
we  give  the  first  and  second  in  full,  with  a  synopsis  of  the  re- 
mainder: 

'^Resolved,  That  the  oonstitution,  and  laws  made  in  pnniuanoe  thereof,  are,  and  mvtt 
remain  the  ■upreme  law  of  the  land;  and  as  such,  must  be  preserved  and  inaintaincd 
in  their  proper  aod  rlgrhtful  supremacy ;  that  the  rebellion  now  in  arms  against  them 
mast  be  suppressed;  and  it  is  the  duty  of  all  good  cttiiens  to  aid  the  general  goyern- 
ment  in  all  legal  and  oonstitutloaal  measures  necessary  and  proper  to  the  aooompUata- 
meot  of  this  end. 

^'-Bemtlned,  That  the  doctrines  of  Southern  and  Northern  extremists  are  alike  Inoon- 
sistent  with  the  federal  constitution,  and  IrreooncUablA  with  the  union  and  harmooj 
of  the  country.  The  first  have  already  involved  us  in  civil  war,  and  the  latter,  if  per- 
mitted to  retain  ascendency,  will  leave  the  nation  but  little  hope  of  the  restoration  of 
the  Union  in  peace/' 

They  further  protested  against  congress  pledging  the  nation  to 
pay  for  all  slaves  that  should  be  eio^ucipated ;  condemned  as 
tyrannical,  the  recent  arbitrary  arrests  of  our  citizens  by  the  gen- 
eral government,  and  their  transportation  beyond  the  State,  de- 
manding their  immediate  restoration  for  trial  at  home ;  denounced 
the  military  interference  with  the  freedom  of  speech  and  the 
press ;  viewed  with  alarm  the  reckless  extravagance  pervading 
every  department  of  goveniment;  considered  the  new  excise  law 
as  unjust  and  oppressive  to  the  agricultural  States;  commended 
strict  economy  in  State  aflairs,  and  the  payment  of  ts^es  in  United 
States  treasury  notes ;  sustained  the  president  in  his  recent  declar- 
ation to  ^^  save  the  Union  the  shortest  way  under  the  constitution  ;" 
asked  from  the  authorities  of  Illinois  the  enforcement  of  the  negro- 
exclusiou  ^clause,  recently  added  to  the  constitution;  and  ten* 
dered  their  thanks  to  the  volunteers  of  Illinois,  for  their  gallant 
services  at  Belmont,  Donelson,  Shiloh,  Lexington  and  Frederick- 
town.  The  convention  was  held  about  a  week  prior  to  the  issu- 
ance of  the  proclamation  of  freedom.* 

The  Republican,  or  Union  State  Convention,  as  it  called  itself^ 
met  September  24, 1862,  two  days  after  that  proclamation.  Out 
of  340  delegates  entitled  to,  328  attended.  For  congressman  at 
large  there  were  a  dozen  candidates,  but  the  Hon.  El^n  G.  Inger- 
soll,  of  Peoria,  a  strong  war  democrat,  who,  immediately  after  the 
adjournment  of  the  Democratic  Convention,  had  taken  occasion,  in 
a  published  letter,  to  denounce  its  secession  proclivities,  and  made 
a  strong  call  for  a  State  convention,  composed  of  true,  loyal 
democrats,  who  would  draw  a  line  between  union  and  disunion, 
without  an  <Mf "  or  a  ^<  but,"  was  now  taken  up  by  the  Republi- 
cans, and  nominated  on  the  4th  ballot,  his  strongest  opiK>nents 
being  such  original  republicans  as  H.  P.  H.  Bromwell  and  Jack- 
son Grimshaw.  William  Butler,  of  Sangamon,  was  nominated  for 
treasurer,  and  iN'ewton  Batemau  for  superintendent  of  public  in- 
struction. 

The  committee  on  platform,  through  Lawrence  Weldon,  made 
their  report,  which  was  adopted,  and  which  we  condense.  It  de- 
nounced the  rebellion  as  the  most  causeless  known  to  history ; 

.  Bee  Illinois  Bute  Register,  Sept.  17,  IMS. 
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acknowledged  bat  two  divisions  of  the  people — the  loyal,  readj  to 
make  any  sacrifice  for  the  integrity  of  the  Union  and  the  preser- 
vation  of  liberty,  and  those  who  openly  or  covertly  endeavored  to 
sever  the  former  and  yield  the  latter;  called  upon  all  patriotic 
citizens  to  rally  for  an  undivided  country  and  one  flag,  and  the 
prosecution  of  the  war  to  any  extent  or  sacrifice^  cordially  ap- 
proved the  proclamation  of  freedom  as  a  great  and  imperative  war 
measure  essential  to  the  salvation  of  the  Union,  pledging  all 
truly  loyal  citizens  to  the  support  of  the  president  in  its  enforce- 
ment; commended  the  patriotic  and  efficient  aid  of  loyal  demo- 
crats, but  deprecated  the  course  of  those  political  leaders,  who, 
while  studiously  avoiding  all  harshness  toward  the  conspirators  of 
the  south,  found  fault  with  the  administration  for  its  manner  of 
prosecuting  the  war ;  favored  a  system  of  direct  taxation  to  sup- 
press the  rebellion,  but  demanded  an  equitable  modification  of  the 
existing  excise  law;  commended,  as  a  work  of  great  national  im- 
portance, the  construction  of  a  snip  canal,  connecting  Lake  Michi- 
gan with  the  Mississippi  river;  expressed  gratitude  to  the  gover- 
nor for  his  labors  to  bring  into  the  field  the  Illinois  troops,  and 
his  efforts  to  care  for  them  in  sickness;  and  that  the  Illinois  vol- 
unteers were  entitled  to  our  lasting  gratitude  for  nobly  periling 
tiieir  lives  in  battle,  from  Kansas  to  the  Potomac*  We  have 
already  stated  that  the  election  in  Kovember,  1862,  resulted  in  a 
complete  victory  for  the  democrats.  The  State  ticket  was  carried 
by  an  average  of  over  16,000  majority,  showing  a  change  of  32,000 
votes  since  Ju^ie,  when  the  Bepublicans  defeated  the  new  consti- 
tution by  16,000  majority.  Democrats  attributed  this  remarkable 
change  in  the  sentiments  of  the  people  to  the  proclamation  of  free- 
dom of  September  22, 1862. 

The  Last  Democratic  Legislature  of  Tlliiwis, — ^The  political  status 
of  the  23d  General  Assembly,  elected  November,  1862,  was  as 
follows:  Senate,  democrats  13,  republicans  12;  House,  democrats 
54,  republicans  32.  With  the  meeting  of  this  body  on  the  5th  of 
January,  1863,  flushed  with  thedemocratic  triumph  at  the  polls, 
not  only  in  Illinois,  but  other  Northern  States,  a  large  outside 
force  of  well-known  politicians,  like  vultures  to  their  feast,  also 
collected  at  the  capital.  These,  joined  by  some  of  the  members, 
arranged  a  public  meeting  at  the  Hall  of  Representatives  for  the 
evening  of  the  first  day  of  the  session,  in  which  every  part  of  the 
State  was  represented.  Y.  Hickox,  of  the  State  Democratic  Com- 
mittee, presided,  and  Gapt.  Thos.  W.  McFall,  of  Quincy,  was  made 
secretary.  A  committee  of  16  on  resolutions,  one  from  each  con- 
gressional district,  and  three  from  the  State  at  large,  was  ap- 
I>ointed,  embracing  the  following  prominent  names :  I.  N.  Morris, 
L.  W.  Boss,  John  T.  Lindsay,  E.  D.  Taylor,  S.  A.  Buckmaster, 
John  T.  Stuart,  John  Schofield,  O.  B.  Ficklin,  W.  A.  Hacker,  H. 
M.  Yandeveer,  A.  O.  Harrington,  M.  Y.  Johnson,  G.  H.  Lanphier 
and  B.  L.  Ganlfield.  Messrs.  W.  A.  Richardson,  S.  S.  Marshall, 
Richard  L.  Merrick  and  W.  G.  €k>udy  addressed  the  vast  audi- 
ence, denouncing  the  president  as  a  usurper,  criticising  the  con- 
duct of  the  war  in  unmeasured  terms  and  characterizing  it  as  bar- 
barous and  disgraceful 

•  See  lUlnolf  State  JounMU,  Sept.  SM8tt 
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The  committee  reported  the  following  resolution,  which  was 
Tociferoasly  applauded  and  unanimously  adopted : 

RemAvedf  That  the  emanoipatfoD  proolamatioD  of  the  Presideiit  of  the  U.S.  iBtm 
nnwarrao table  in  military  as  in  ci^l  law;  a  gigaDtio  usorpAtioii,  at  onoe  coDverting' 
the  war,  profeaaedly  commenced  by  the  administration  for  the  vindication  of  the  au- 
thority or  the  constitution,  into  the  crusade  for  the  sudden,  unconditional  and  violent 
lliberation  of  8.000,000  of  negro  slaves;  a  result  which  would  not  only  be  a  total  sub- 
versiOD  of  the  federal  Union,  but  a  revolution  in  the  social  organization  of  the  Sovtb- 
ern  States,  the  immediate  and  remote,  the  present  and  the  far-reaohing  oonsoquenoea 
of  which  to  both  races  cannot  be  ooatomplated  without  the  most  dismal  foreoodingB 
of  horror  and  dismay.    The  proclamation  Invites  servile  lusurrectlon  as  an  element  In 


this  emancipation  crusade -a  means  of  warfare,  the  Inhumanity  and  diabolism  of 
which  are  Without  example  in  civilized  warfare,  and  which  we  denounce,  and  whicdi 
the  civilized  world  will  denounce,  as  an  ineffaceabie  disgrace  to  the  American  name.* 

The  committee  were  instructed  to  report  further  on  the  evening 
of  January  8th,  to  which  time  the  meeting  adjourned — a  day  sa- 
cred from  its  patriotic  associations — ^when  this  scene  was  agaiu 
rehearsed. 

At  that  time  the  Hon.  I.  N.  Morns,  of  the  committee^  reported 
a  set  of  11  resolutions,  condemning  the  administration  for  suspen* 
ding  the  writ  of  habeas  corptis  in  the  arrest  of  private  citizens,  and 
their  incarceration  in  political  bastiles ;  the  dismemberment  of 
Virginia;  and  ^^That  while  we  condemn  and  denounce  the  flagrant 
and  monstrous  usurpations  of  the  administration,  and  the  en- 
croachments of  abolitionism,  we  remain  equally  nostile  to  the 
Southern  rebellion."  They  further  commended  a  cessation  of  hos- 
tilities with  the  rebellious  foe,  to  allow,  as  they  said,  the  people 
of  the  Korth  and  the  South  to  express  their  wishes  for  i>eacey 
and  a  maintenance  of  ^<  the  Union  as  it  was  and  the  constitution 
as  it  is,"  through  a  national  convention  to  meet  at  Louisville, 
Kentucky,  to  which  the  legislature  was  invited  to  send  a  suita- 
ble number  of  discreet  commissioners  in  behalf  of  Illinois.  In 
these  resolutions  we  find  foreshadowed  and  prescribed  the  subse- 
quently notoiious  armistice  or  peace  resolutions  of  the  legislature, 
which  were  attended  with  so  much  partizan  strife  and  loss  of 
time. 

The  speeches  made  in  support  of  the  resolutions  were  of  the 
most  inflammable  anti-war  character.  The  speakers  on  this  oc- 
casion were  Judge  OMelveny,  Hon.  O.  B.  Ficklin,  B.  L.  Merriok, 
B.  Gaulfleld  and  T.  Lyle  Dickey,  the  latter  the  only  one  whocoun- 
soiled  moderation,  saying  that  to  stir  up  a  counter-revolution  to 
oppose  revolution  could  only  result  in  the  destruction  of  our  whole 
political  fabric.  Detraction  of  the  president  for  issuing  the  pro* 
clamation  of  freedom,  denunciation  of  the  policy  of  his  adminis- 
tration, criticism  of  the  conduct  of  the  war,  and  opposition  to  iL 
were  indulged  as  on  the  preceding  occasion,  with  added  force  ana 
bitterness  of  expression.  They  charged  that  the  war  had  been 
perverted,  for  i>olitical  reasons,  from  a  war  for  the  restoration  of 
the  Union,  to  a  costly  struggle  of  blood  and  treasure,  purposely 
protracted  for  the  accomplishment  of  partizan  ends.  It  was  de- 
manded that  not  another  dollar  or  a  single  man  should  be  contri- 
buted to  carry  on  such  a  monstrous  contest.  The  people  of  the 
Kew  England  States  were  charged  with  causing  all  the  trouble 
leading  to  the  deplorable  war;  and  a  reconstruction  of  the  Union 
by  joining  with  the  South,  leaving  them  out,  was  advocated.  Kot 
a  word  was  uttered  in  denunciation  of  the  rebels.  The  inconsist- 
ency of  the  republican  party  was  shown  by  quoting  the  Chicago 
platform  of  1860:    <<That  the   maintenance    inviolate   of  ^e 
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rights  of  the  States,  aud  especially  the  rights  of  each  State  to 
order  and  control  its  own  domestic  iustitutious,  according  to  its 
own  judgment  exclusively,  was  essential  to  that  balance  of  power 
on  which  the  perfection  and  endurance  of  our  political  faith  de* 
liends."  The  violation  of  the  president's  promise  to  the  country 
was  shown  by  quoting  from  the  inaugural  address :  ^'  I  have  no 
purpose,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  intc^ere  with  the  institution  of 
slavery  in  the  States  where  it  exists;  I  believe  I  have  no  lawful 
right  to  do  so,  and  have  no  inclination  to  do  so. "  And  the  repub- 
lican congress,  after  the  Bull  Kun  disaster,  had  pledged  the  na- 
tion <<  that  this  war  was  not  waged,  on  their  part,  in  any  spiiit  of 
oppression,  or  for  any  purpose  of  conquest  or  subjugation,  or  pur- 
pose of  overthrowing  or  interfering  with  the  rights  or  established 
institutions  of  the  States,  but  to  defend  and  maintain  the  suprem- 
acy of  the  constitution,  and  to  preserve  the  Union,  with  all  the 
dignity,  equality  and  the  rights  of  the  several  States  unim- 
paired."* 

But  the  numerous  military  arrests  for  treasonable  utterances 
which  the  general  government  had,  for  some  time,  caused  to  be 
made — some  of  the  sufferers  being  present — afforded  tiie  orators  the 
rarest  field  for  the  display  of  their  declamatory  powers,  and  E.  T. 
Merrick,  gifted  with  a  singular  power  of  eloquent  denunciation, 
shone  with  unwonted  brilliancy.  Forcible  resistence  to  these  un- 
lawful aggressions  upon  the  rights  of  the  citizen  was  freely  coun- 
seled. This  was  doubtless  a  political  blunder  on  the  part  of  the 
general  government  by  which  little  good  was  accomplished.  In 
many  instances  insignificant,  if  not  contemptible  treason-spouters 
were  arrested  and  imprisoned,  men  never  heard  of  before  beyond 
their  immediate  neighborhoods^  who,  upon  their  return  found 
themselves  notorious,  sympathized  with,  and,  often  by  many 
sanctified  into  martyrs  and  heroes. 

Thus  duly  impressed,  and  their  course  mapped  out  for  them  by 
the  democratic  leaders,  the  dominant  partizans  of  the  23d  Gen- 
eral Assembly  were  not  slow  to  follow  it  They  refused,  for  a 
long  time,  to  print  the  usual  number  of  copies  of  the  governor's 
long  and  able  message.  In  the  House,  M.  W.  Fuller,  of  Gook^ 
on  the  Stfi  of  January,  introduced  a  resolution  adroitly  quoting 
the  language  of  Gen.  Jackon's  farewell  address  :  '^The  constitu- 
tion cannot  be  maintained,  nor  the  Union  preserved  in  opposition 
to  public  feeling,  by  the  mere  exertion  of  the  coercive  powers  of 
the  government.''  Mr.  Wenger,  of  Tazewell,  one  to  the  effect  that 
after  an  unsuccessful  war  of  two  years'  duration  to  crush  the  re- 
bellion, hostilities  ought  to  be  immediately  suspended  and  a  na- 
tional convention  appointed  to  settle  the  difficulty.  In  the  Senate, 
Mr.  Yaudeveer,  of  Christian,  on  the  2l8t  of  January,  offered  a  pre- 
amble and  set  of  res(4utions,  to  the  effect  that  the  people  of  the 
loyal  States  had  acquiesced  in,  rather  than  approved  of  the  coer- 
cive policy  of  the  federal  administration ;  that  the  government 
was  impoverished,  the  people  weighed  down  with  an  onerous 
debt  and  the  land  filled  with  cripples,  widows  and  orphans,  with- 
out restoring  the  Union }  and  that  as  the  Union  was  brought  about 
by  concession  and  compromise,  they  should  memorialize  congress 
to  obtain  an  armistice  and  cessation  of  hostilities  for  a  national 

*Crittenden  resolution,  1881 
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convention  to  assemble  at  Louisville  to  adjust  the  difficulties.  Mr. 
Underwood,  of  St  Clair,  also,  with  a  like  view,  offered  a  preamble 
and  resolution  solicitiug  congress  to  obtain  the  consent  of  the 
States  to  call  a  national  convention  to  amend  the  constitution  of 
the  U.  S. 

And  now  the  legislature  took  a  pleasure  trip  to  Joliet  and 
Chicago.  At  the  latter  place  a  large  democratic  mass  meeting 
for  the  occasion  gave  exi>ression  to  the  i)opular  opposition  to  the 
Lincoln  misrule,  as  it  was  called.  Membei-s  participated  in  the 
proceedings,  and,  by  resolution,  the  Spriugfield  meetings  of  the 
5th  and  8th  of  January  were  approved. 

On  the  4th  of  February-,  Mr.  Wike,  of  Pike,  from  the  commit- 
tee on  federal  relations,  rei>orted  to  the  House  the  notorious  ar- 
mistice resolutions : 

The  preamble  aaserted  the  Bupremacy  of  the  constitution  in  time  of  war  ea  weU  as 
peace,  and  its  suspension,  whetoer  by  the  North  or  South,  to  be  alike  disunion:  tliat  it 
could  not  be  maintained  by  coercion,  but  by  appeal  to  the  people  peacefully  assem- 
bled tlirouffh  their  representatives  ;  that  to  it  the  allegiance  of  the  citixen  was  alone 
due— not  to  any  man.  officer  or  administration;  that  the  act  of  the  federal  administra- 
tion in  suspending  tne  writ  of  haixiu  eorjms,  the  arrest  of  citizens  not  subject  to  mili- 
tary law,  without  warrant  or  authority,  transporting  them  to  distant  States,  incarcer- 
atiuff  them  in  political  prisons,  without  charge  or  accusation,  denying  them  the  right 
ot  trial  by  jurv,  witnesses  in  their  favor,  or  counsel  for  their  '.defense;  withholding 
from  them  ail  knowledge  ot:  their  accusers,  and  the  cause  of  their  arrest;  answering 
their  petitions  for  redress  by  repeated  injury  and  insult;  prescribing,  in  many  cases,  as 
a  condition  of  their  release,  test  oaths,  arbitrary  and  illegal;  in  the  abridgement  of 
freedom  of  speech,  and  of  the  press,  by  imprisoning  the  citizen  for  expressing  bis  sen- 
timent&  by  suppressing  newspapers  by  military  force,  and  establishing  a  censorship 
over  others,  wholly  incompatible  with  freedom  of  thought  and  expression  of  opinion, 
and  the  establishment  of  a  system  of  espionage,  by  a  secret  police,  to  invade  the  sacred 

SrivMcy  of  unsuspecting  citizens;  in  declaring  martial  law  over  States  not  in  rebel- 
on,  and  when  the  courts  are  open  and  unobstructed  for  the  punishmeot  of  crime:  io 
declaring  the  slaves  of  loyal,  as-well  as  well  as  disloyal  citizens,  in  certain  Slates  and 
parts  of  States,  free;  the  attempted  enforcement  of  compensated  emancipation;  tlie 
proposed  taxation  of  the  laboring  white  man  to  purchase  the  freedom  and  secure  the 
elevation  of  the  negro:  the  transportation  of  negroes  into  the  State  oi  Illinois,  in  defi- 
ance of  the  repeatedly  expressed  will  of  the  people;  the  arrest  and  imprisonment  of 
the  representatives  of  a  free  and  a  sovereign  State ;  the  dismemberment  of  the  State 
of  Virginia,  erecting  within  her  boundaries  a  new  State,  without  the  consent  ot  her  leg- 
islature are,eachana  ail,  arbitrary  and  unconstitutional— a  usurpation  of  the  legislative 
functions,  and  asuspension  of  the  Judicial  departments  of  the  State  and  federal  gov- 
ernment—subvertiog  the  constitution— State  and  federal^-invaolng  the  reserved 
rights  of  the  people,  and  the  sovereignty  of  the  Sutes,  and,  if  sanctioned,  destructii'e 
of  the  Union— estaollshing,  upon  the  common  ruins  of  the  liberties  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  the  sovereignty  of  the  Stateo,  a  consolidated  military  despotism.  And  we 
hereby  solemnly  declare  that  no  American  citizen  can,  without  the  crime  of  InQdelltv 
to  his  country's  constitutions,  and  the  allegiance  which  be  bears  to  each,  sanction  such 
usurpation.  Believing  that  our  silence  will  be  criminal,  and  may  be  construed  into 
oonsent,  in  deep  reverence  for  our  constitution  which  has  been  ruthlessly  violated,  we 
do  hereby  enter  our  most  solemn  protest  against  these  usurpations  if  power,  a  d  place 
thesame  before  the  world. Intending  therby  to  warn  our  public  servants  agiainst  fur- 
ther usurpations.    Therefore, 

Besulved  by  the  Houaeof  Repnsenlativa^  the  Smale concurring  Aereln,  That  the  army  was 
organized,  confiding  in  the  declaration  of  the  president,  in  his  inaugural  address,  to 
wit:  that  he  had  no  purpose,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  Interfere  with  the  institution  of 
slavery  in  the  States  where  it  existed,  and  that  he  believed  he  had  no  lawful  right  to  do 
so ;  and  upon  the  declaration  of  the  federal  congresti,  to  wit:  that  this  war  is  not  waged 
In  any  spiritofoppression  or  subjugation,  or  any  purpose  of  overthrowing  any  of  the 
institutions  of  any  of  the  States:  and  that  inasmuch  as  the  whole  policy  of  the  adminis- 
tration, since  the  organization  of  the  army,  has  been  at  war  with  the  declaration  afore- 
said, culminating  in  the  emancipation  proclamation,  leaving  the  facts  patent  that  the 
war  has  been  diverted  from  its  first  avowed  object,  to  that  of  subjugation  and  theabCH 
liiton  of  slavery,  a  frsud,  both  legal  and  moral,  has  been  perpetrated  upon  the  brave  sons 
of  Illinois,  who  have  so  nobly  gone  forth  to  liattle  for  the  constitution  and  the  laws. 
And  while  we  protestasrainst  the  continuance  of  this  gross  fraud  upon  our  citizen  sol- 
diery, we  thank  them  for  that  heroic  conduct  on  the  battle  field  Uiat  sheds  imperisha- 
ble glory  on  the  State  of  Illinois. 

BemAvcdf  That  we  believe  the  further  prosecution  of  the  present  war  cannot  result 
intbereetorationof  the  Union  and  the  preservation  of  the  constitution  asourfatheis 
made  it,  unless  the  president's  emancipation  proclamation  is  withdrawn 

Ruoived,  That  while  we  condemn  ana  denounce  the  flagrant  and  monstrous  usurpa- 
tions of  the  administration,  and  encroachments  of  abolitionism,  we  equally  condemn 
and  denounce  the  ruinous  heresy  of  secession,  as  unwarrantable  by  the  constitution, 
and  destructive  alike  of  the  security  and  perpetuity  of  our  government,  and  the  peace 
and  liberty  of  the  people:  and  fearing,  as  we  do,  that  it  is  the  intention  of  the  present 
congress  and  administration,  at  no  distant  day,  to  acknowledge  the  independence  of 
the  Southern  Confederacy,  and  thereby  sever  the  Union,  we  hereby  solemnly  declare 
that  we  are  unalterably  opposed  to  any  such  severance  of  the  Union,  and  that  we  never 
can  consent  that  the  great  Northwest  shall  be  separated  from  the  Southern  States  com- 
prising the  Mississippi  valley.  That  river  shall  never  water  the  soil  of  two  nationS| 
but.  from  its  source  to  its  oonfluenoe  with  the  GiUf,  shall  belong  to  one  great  and 
united  people. 
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The  foarth  resolution  recommended  the  assembling  of  a  na- 
tional convention  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  to  adjust  our  difficulties,  re- 
store peace,  fraternity  and  political  fellowship  among  the  States. 

Besolved  further^  therrfore.  That  to  attain  the  ohjeot  of  the  foregoing  reeolutlon,  we 
hereby  memorial ise  the  oonffresB  of  the  U,  S.»  the  admlnistratloQ  at  Washington,  and 
the  exeeutives  andlegialaturee  of  the  several  States  to  take  suoh  immediate  action  as 
shall  secure  an  armistice,  in  which  the  rights  and  safety  of  the  government  shall  be 
fully  protected  for  suoh  length  of  time  a^  may  be  necessary  for  the  people  to  meet  in 
convention  as  aforesaid.  And  we  therefore  earnestly  recommend  to  our  fellow-citixens 
•everywhere,  to  observe  and  keep  all  their  lawful  and  constitutional  obligations,  to  ab- 
stain from  violence,  and  to  meet  together  and  reason  each  with  the  other,  upon  the 
best  mode  toattain  the  great  blessings  of  peace,  unity  and  liberty. 
-  And  be  it  further  remwedj  That  to  secure  the  co  operation  of  the  States  and  the  gen- 
eral government,  Stephen  T.  Logan,  Samuel  S.  Marshall,  H.  K.  S.  O'Melveny,  William 
C.  Goudy,  Anthony  Thornton  and  John  D.Gaton,  are  hereby  appointed  commissioners 
to  confer  immediately  with  the  congress  and  the  president  of  the  IT.  S..  and  urge  the 
necessity  of  prompt  action,  to  secure  said  armistice,  and  the  election  of  delegates  to, 
and  early  HMembfing  of  said  convention,  and  to  arrange  and  afree  with  the  general 
government  and  the  several  States  upon  the  time  ana  place  of  holding  said  ounven- 
tioij,  and  that  they  report  their  action  in  the  premises  to  the  General  Assembly  of  this 
State."* 

The  resolutions  elicited  a  long  and  acrimonious  debate  in  both 
houses,  to  the  delay  of  nearly  all  other  business.  Every  parlia- 
mentary expedient  to  retard  legislation,  centering  chiefly  upon 
the  appropriation  bills  as  usual,  was  resorted  to.  The  public  press 
took  sides,  the  republicans  against,  of  course,  and  the  democrats 
for.  But  amotig  the  latter  there  were  many  notable  exceptions 
who  deprecated  the  extremity  to  which  the  resolutions  looked ; 
who  appealed  to  the  magnanimity  of  the  democratic  majority  to 
cease  the  bitter  strife,  unlock  the  wheels  of  legislation  and  allow 
the  important  labors  of  the  session  to  go  on.  This  went  unheeded; 
and  finally,  two  days  before  the  recess,  the  resolutions  were 
adopted  in  the  House  by  a  vote  of  52  yeas  to  28  nays. 

Thus  did  the  House  of  Eepresentatives  of  the  State  of  Illinois, 
a  body  fresh  from  a  loyal  people  whose  patriotism  never  flinched, 
after  being  first  systematically  debauched  in  their  sentiments  by 
the  political  meetings  at  the  opening  of  the  session,  commit  them- 
selves upon  the  record,  and  attempt  to  thrust  the  State  also  into 
the  erroneous  position  before  the  world,  that  the  war  for  the  Union 
was  a  failure,  that  secession  was  a  right  under  the  constitution 
which  could  not  be  met  or  defeated  by  the  sword,  and  that  a  ces- 
sation of  hostilities  with  an  armed  and  defiant  rebellion  was  ne- 
cessary. Nay,  if  we  construe  the  last  clause  of  the  3d  resolution 
with  the  repeated  utterances  of  their  speakers  and  leaders,  as  well 
as  the  entire  resolution,  wherein  a  man  of  straw  is  set  up  regard- 
ing their  fears  of  recognition  of  the  Southern  Confederacy,  we  see 
a  quasi  declaration  for  a  union  of  the  Northwest  with  the  South 
as  more  desirable  than  the  connection  with  the  hateful  abolition- 
ists of  the  East. 

These  legislators  were  not  elected  for  the  purpose  which  mainly 
engrossed  their  attention ;  they  assumed  unauthorized  power  and 
proved  themselves  recreant  to  their  trust.  No  peace  could  have 
been  made  with  the  defiant  rebels  at  that  time,  nor  for  a  long  time 
afterwanls.  It  was  folly  to  talk  of  peace  at  that  stage  of  the  war. 
The  Indiana  legislature  at  the  time  passed  similar  resolutions.* 

*  It  was  a  curious  conjuncture  that  on  the  20th  of  January,  1868,  a  preamble  and  set 
of  8  resolutions  were  Introduced  into  the  Confederate  Congress  at  Bicnmond  by  Henry 
6.  Foote,  of  Tennessee,  the  fifth  of  which  reads  as  follows : 

"  The  government  of  the  Confederate  States,  in  consideration  of  the  change  in  the 
public  sentiment,  which  has  occurred  in  several  Northern  SUtes,  wherein  political 
elections  have  been  recently  held— sympathising  most  kindly  with  those  by  whose 
manly  exertions  that  change  has  been  brought  about— would  be  willing  to  conclude  « 
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Part  of  the  programme  in  connection  with  the  passage  of  the 
peace  resolutions  was  the  joint  resolution  of  Senator  Underwood, 
providing  for  a  legislative  recess  from  the  14Ui  of  February  till 
the  2d  of  June,  by  which  time  the  peace  commissioners  might  re- 
]>ort  progress  of  their  negotiation  for  an  armistice.  This  resolu- 
tion was  violently  fought  in  the  senate,  and  when  a  vote  could  be 
staved  ofl:  no  longer,  the  republican  members  bolted  the  chamber, 
leaving  the  senate  without  a  quorum }  but  enough  were  flnally 
brought  in  and  the  resolution  passed.  When  it  was  brought  up 
in  the  house  a  similar  attempt  was  there  made,  which  failed  like- 
wise, and  the  resolution  was  adopted. 

But  the  armistice  resolutions  shared  a  different  fate  iu  the  senate. 
They  had  been  the  subject  of  acrimonious  debate  in  that  body, 
the  same  as  in  the  house,  for  a  longtime,  having  been  delerreil 
from  time  to  time,  and  now,  early  in  the  week  (the  recess  having 
been  fixed  for  the  following  Saturday,)  to  avoid  a  vote,  the  repub- 
lican members  absented  themselves,  breaking  the  quorum  for 
business.  The  further  consideration  of  the  distasteful  resolutions 
was  deferred  till  Friday  .night.  The  republicans  came  in  and 
business  progressed.  In  the  meantime  thedemocrats  lost  a  mem- 
ber by  sudden  death,  in  the  person  of  Senator  Bogers,  of  Clinton, 
This  left  the  senate  a  tie,  with  the  presiding  officer,  Lieut.-6ov. 
Hoffman,  who  had  the  casting  vote  in  such  contingency,  against 
the  democrats.  And  thus  the  armistice  resolutions  failed  of  adop- 
tion in  the  senate  and  went  over  to  the  June  session ;  whereat  a 
portion  of  the  democratic  press  sent  up  its  wailings  and  lamenta- 
tions about  the  great  disappointment  which  the  people  would  feel 
at  this  result;  and  the  democratic  members  of  the  senate,  who  had 
consented  to  the  staving  off  of  a  vote  upon  the  resolutions  to  the 
evening  before  the  close  of  the  session,  were  handled  without 
gloves. 

As  a  fitting  commentary  upon  this  wasted  session,  and  also  to 
indicate  the  violence  of  party  feeling,  we  will  reproduce  the  nota- 
ble speech  of  Jacob  Funk,  a  senator  from  McLean,  made  a  day  or 
two  before  the  close  of  the  session,  the  occasion  being  the  intro- 
duction of  some  trifling  resolutions  to  stave  off'  a  vote  upon  the 
general  appropriation  bill.  It  also  deserves  to  be  preserved  for  its 
uniqueness,  and  as  ottering  a  fair  but  now  curious  oratorical  type 
of  the  early  settler  of  the  West,  aitd  his  manner  of  settling  dis- 
putes; true,  brave,  and  patriotic,  though  devoid  of  the  breadth  of 
diction  imparted  by  education.  It  created  a  great  sensation  at 
the  time,  and  was  republished  all  over  the  Northern  States.  It 
was  delivered  in  a  stentorian  tone,  gathering  in  the  people  from 
around  the  capital  square,  till  the  hall  was  densely  packed.  The 
speaker's  great  fervor  and  pathos,  born  of  conviction,  wrought 
the  audience  to  the  highest  pitch  of  excitement,  and  upon  its  con- 
clusion, both  members  and  spectators  thronged  about  him  with 
congratulations: 


Just  and  honorable  peace  with  any  one  or  more  of  said  States,  who  (renoancinir  all 
political  connection  with  New  England)  may  be  found  willing  to  stipulate  for  desisting 
at  once  from  the  further  prosecution  of  the  war  against  the  South,  and  in  such  case, 
the  government  of  the  Confederate  States  would  be  willing  to  enter  into  a  league* 
offensive  and  defensive,  with  the  States  thus  desisting,  of  a  permanent  and  enduring 
character .  "*    But  in  the  4th  resolution,  the  confederates  declared  their  unalterable  op- 

gosition,  in  the  event  of  peace,  to  form  any  commercial  treaty  with  the  New  Bngland 
tates,  "with  whose  people,  and  in  whose  ignoble  love  of  gold  and  brutifying  fimatl- 
oism,  this  disgraceful  war  has  mainly  originated.** 
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^*Mr.  Speaker — I  can  set  in  my  seat  no  longer  and  see  so  much  by- 
playing  going  on.  These  men  are  trifling  with  the  best  interests  of  the 
country.  They  should  have  asses'  ears  to  set  off  their  heads,  or  they  are 
traitors  and  secessionists  at  heart  I  say  there  are  traitors  and  secession- 
ists at  heart  in  this  senate.  Their  actions  prove  it  Their  speeches  prove 
it  Their  gibes  and  laughter  and  cheers  here  nightly,  when  their  speak- 
ers get  up  to  denounce  the  war  and  the  administration,  prove  it  I  can 
set  here  no  longer  and  not  tell  these  traitors  what  I  think  of  them ;  and 
while  so  telling  them,  I  am  responsible,  myself,  for  what  I  say.  I  stand 
upon  my  own  bottom.  I  am  ready  to  meet  any  man  on  this  floor  in  any 
manner,  firom  a  pin's  point  to  the  mouth  of  a  cannon,  upon  this  charge 
against  these  traitors.  [Great  applause  from  the  galleries.]  I  am  an  old 
man  of  sizty-flve.  I  came  to  Illinois  a  poor  boy;  I  have  made  a  little  some- 
thing for  myself  and  family.  I  nay  ^,000  a  year  in  taxes.  I  am  willing 
to  pay  $6,000;  aye  $12,0001  [striKing  his  desk  with  a  tremendous  blow, 
sending  the  ink  whirling  in  the  air.]  Aye,  I  am  willing  to  pay  my  whole 
fortune,  and  then  give  my  life  to  save  my  country  ftom  these  traitors 
that  are  seeking  to  destroy  it.    [Tremendous  cheering.] 

Mr.  Speaker,  you  must  excuse  me ;  I  could  not  sit  longer  in  my  seat 
and  calmly  listen  to  these  traitors.  My  heart,  that  feels  for  my  poor 
country,  would  not  let  me.  My  heart,  that  cries  out  for  the  lives  of  our 
brave  volunteers  In  the  field ;  that  these  traitors  at  home  are  destroying  by 
thousands— would  not  let  me.  My  heart  that  bleeds  for  the  widows  and 
orphans  at  home,  would  not  let  me.  Yes,  these  traitors  and  villains  in 
the  senate  [striking  the  desk  with  his  clenched  fist,  that  made  the 
chamber  resound]  are  killing  my  neighbors'  boys,  now  fighting  in  the 
field.  I  dare  to  say  this  to  these  traitors  right  here,  and  I  am  responsi- 
ble for  what  I  say  to  any  one  or  all  of  them.  [Cheers.]  Let  them  come 
oil  now  right  here.  I  am  sixty-five  years  old,  and  I  have  made  up  my 
mind  to  risk  my  life  rl^ht  here,  on  this  fioor,  for  my  country.  [This 
announcement  was  received  with  great  cheering.  Here  the  crowd  gath- 
ered around  him — his  seat  being  near  the  railing— to  protect  him  from 
violence,  while  many  sympathetic  eyes  fiashed  defiance.]  These  men 
sneered  at  Col.  Mack,  a  few  days  since.  He  Is  a  small  man,  but  I  am  a 
large  man.  I  am  ready  to  meet  any  of  them  in  place  of  Ck>L  Mack .  I 
am  large  enough  for  any  of  them,  and  I  hold  myself  ready  for  them  now 
and  at  any  time,  [Cheering  from  the  galleries.] 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  traitors  on  this  floor  should  be  provided  with 
hempen  collars.  They  deserve  tliem.  They  deserve  hanging,  I  say  [raising 
his  voice  and  striking  the  desk  with  great  violence.]  The  country  would 
be  the  better  of  swinging  them  up.  I  go  for  hanging  them,  and  I  dare 
to  tell  them  so,  right  here  to  their  traitorous  faces.  Traitors  should  be 
hung.  It  would  be  the  salvation  of  the  country  to  hang  them.  For 
that  reason  I  must  rejoice  at  it    [Cheers.] 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  must  beg  the  pardon  of  the  gentlemen  in  this  senate 
who  are  not  traitors,  but  true,  loyal  men,  for  what  I  have  said.  I  only 
intend  it  and  mean  it  for  secessionists  at  heart.  They  are  here  in  this 
senate.  I  see  them  gibe  and  smirk  and  grin  at  a  true  Union  man.  Must 
I  defy  them?  I  stand  here  ready  for  them  and  dare  them  to  come  on. 
[Cheering.]  What  man.  with  the  heart  of  a  patriot,  could  stand  this 
treason  any  longer?  I  have  stood  it  long  enough.  I  will  stand  it  no 
longer.  [Cheers/I  I  denounce  these  men  and  their  aiders  and  abettors, 
as  rank  tfaitors  and  secessionists.  Hell  itself  couid  not  spew  out  a  more 
traitorous  crew  than  some  of  the  men  that  disgrace  this  legislature,  this 
State  and  this  country  For  myself  I  protest  against  and  denounce  their 
treasonable  acts.  I  nave  voted  against  their  measures;  I  will  do  so  to 
the  end.  I  will  denounce  them  as  long  as  Qod  gives  me  breath ;  and  I 
am  ready  to  meet  the  traitors  themselves  here  or  anywhere,  and  fight 
them  to  the  death.  [Prolonged  cheers.]  I  said  I  paid  $8,000  a  year  taxes. 
I  do  not  say  It  to  brag  of  it  It  Is  my  duty,  yes,  Mr.  Speaker,  my  privi- 
lege to  dolt  But  some  of  these  traitors  here,  who  are  working  night 
and  day  to  put  some  of  their  miserable  little  bills  and  claims  through  the 
legislature,  to  take  money  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  people,  are  talking 
about  high  taxes.  They  are  hypocrites,  as  well  as  traitors.  I  heard 
some  of  them  talking  about  high  taxes  in  this  way,  who  did  not  pay  $3 
to  the  support  of  the  government.  I  denounce  them  as  hypocrites  as 
well  as  traitors.    [Cheers.] 
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The  reason  they  pretend  to  be  afraid  of  high  taxes  is  that  they  do  not 
want  to  vote  money  for  the  relief  of  the  soldiers  They  want  to  embar- 
rass the  government  and  stop  the  war.  They  want  to  aid  the  seeession- 
ists  to  conquer  our  boys  in  the  field.  They  care  about  high  taxes  I  They 
are  picayune  men  anyhow,  and  pay  no  taxes  at  all,  and  never  did,  and 
never  hope  or  expect  to .    This  is  the  excuse  of  traitors.    [Cheers  J 

Mr  Speaker,  excuse  me.  I  feel  for  my  country,  in  this  her  hour  of 
danger,  from  the  tips  of  my  toes  to  the  ends  of  my  hair.  That  is  the 
reason  I  speak  as  I  do.  I  cannot  help  it.  I  am  bound  to  tell  these  men 
to  their  teeth  what  they  are,  and  what  the  people,  the  true,  loyal  people, 
think  of  them.  [Cheering,  which  tlie  speaker  attempted  to  stop  by 
rappins  on  his  desk  but  really  aided,  not  unwillingly.  J 

Mr.  Sk>eaker,  I  have  said  my  say.  I  am  no  speaker.  This  is  the  only 
speech  I  ever  made,  and  I  don't  know  that  it  deserves  to  be  called  a 
speech.  But  I  could  not  sit  still  any  longer  and  see  these  scoundrels  and 
traitors  work  out  their  hellish  schemes  to  destroy  the  Union.  They  have 
my  sentiments ;  let  them  one  and  all  make  the  most  of  them.  I  am 
ready  to  back  up  all  I  say,  and  I  repeat  it,  to  meet  these  traitors  in  auv 
manner  they  may  choose,  from  a  pin's  point  to  the  mouth  of  a  cannon.'' 

With  a  parting  whack  on  his  desk,  the  loyal  old  gentleman  re< 
somed  his  seat,  amidst  the  din  of  cheering  and  the  dapping  of 
hands. 

Legislative  Fbauds. — The  very  last  hour  of  this  session  was 
disgraced  by  the  perpetration  of  one  of  those  parliamentary 
swindles  which  in  modern  times  are  not  infrequent  in  de- 
liberative bodies.  The  partisan  strife  which  obtained  between 
the  coustitntional  convention  and  the  governor,  was,  if  anything, 
intensified  between  this  legislature  and  that  functionary.  At  the 
special  session  of  1861  the  executive  department  had  been  pro- 
vided in  the  most  liberal  spirit  with  a  fund  of  $50,000  for  extra- 
ordinary and  contingent  expenses,  which  was  largely  looked  to  an 
aid  for  the  sick  and  wounded  Illinois  soldiers  in  the  field.  But 
owing  to  the  great  nnmber  of  agents  employed  to  visit  different 
camps  and  accompany  the  regiments,  to  look  after  the  sanitary 
wants  of  the  volunteers ;  extra  surgeons  sent  down  the  rivers  in 
anticipation  of  battles ;  steamboats  chartered,  also  in  expectation 
of  battles,  to  go  and  bring  home  the  wounded  and  disabled  sol- 
diers, all  of  which,  and  much  more,  was  in  constant  operation 
during  the  winter  of  1861-2,  prompted  doubtless,  by  the  most 
charitable  of  motives,  but  exhibiting  in  some  instances  a  prodigal 
disregard  of  economy  and  a  lavish  display  of  means,  amounting 
almost  to  recklessness,  and  resulting  in  the  wounded  and  disa- 
bled soldiers,  for  whom  ostensibly  much  of  this  parade  was  made, 
receiving  only  $1,119  out  of  the  $50,000  appropriated.* 

Mnch  fault  had  been  found  by  the  Democracy  at  home  with  his 
excellency  in  the  distribution  of  this  fund.  Both  he  and  his  many 
agents  were  charged  with  having  been  more  zealous  during  their 
perigrinations  among  the  Illinois  volunteers  in  distributing  docu- 
ments to  defeat  the  new  constitution  than  in  alleviating  their  suf. 

*  The  Stttte  Troasurer.  June  16.  1863,  gave  the  foUowlngr  Items  of  expenditures,  ts 
paid  out  of  that  appropriation :  Steam  boat  tripe  by  the  governor  and  party:  98,887;  for 
the  quartermaster's  department,  99,874:  receipts  of  John  Wood,  98,20* ;  for  Adjutant 
Oeneral's  office,  97,748;  Commissary  General's  Office,  93,043;  trips  to  Washington  by 
Messrs.  Yates,  Trumbull.  Kellogg  and  others,  94,449;  messenger  and  clerk  hire  in  gov- 
ernor's office,  98,463;  J.  K.  Forest  to  Cairo  and  back,  91^;  bick  and  wounded  Illinois 
soldiers,  who  fought  at  Belmont,  Forts  Henry  and  Donelson,  and  at  Shiloh,  91tll9. 
The  war  demonstrated  sanitary  eflorU  to  be  most  efficient  in  the  hands  of  private  en- 
terprise. Untold  blessings  were  meted  out  bv  the  sanitary  bureaus  in  charge  of  noble 
and  devoted  men  and  women,  who,  unlike  politicians  in  the  employ  of  the  State,  did 
not  seek  personal  glorification  among  the  volunteers,  but  truly  to  mitigate  the  suffer- 
ings of  the  sick  and  wounded. 
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ferings.  Indeed,  Gov.  Yates  in  all  the  exuberance  of  his  patriot- 
ism, was  ever  charged  by  the  Democracy  as  being  actuated  by 
partisan  motives,  and  guided  by  considerations  of  personal  ambi- 
tion ;  that  in  all  his  transactions  with  the  raising  of  the  vast  num- 
ber of  Illinois  volunteers  and  in  his  appointments,  he  looked  for- 
ward to  political  aggrandizement ;  and  that  in  his  ardent  desire 
to  earn  the  honorable  soubriquet  of  the  ^^  soldiers^  friend,"  he  dis- 
covered untold  preferment  to  himself.  And  both  the  convention, 
and  now  the  legislature,  doubtless  mainly  from  partisan  motives, 
refused  further  to  solely  entrust  him  with  the  distribution  of  more 
sanitary  funds.  Early  in  the  session  ^January  7th)  an  appropria- 
tion of  $10,000  in  gold  had  been  made  for  the  Illinois  sick  and 
wounded  soldiers  in  view  of  the  battle  of  Murfreesboro,  and  the 
probable  advance  upon  Yicksburg.  Three  commissioners,  (Lewis 
D,  Erwin,  W.  W.  Anderson,  and  Ezekial  Boyden),  were  appointed 
to  distribute  this  fund,  who  sold  the  gold  for  paper,  realizing  a 
large  premium,  and  the  whole,  it  seems,  was  carefully  expended 
with  great  relief  and  benefit  to  the  needy  soldiers,  who  received 
over  80  per  cent,  of  it.  But  the  Governor  was  anxious  for  another 
$50,000.  He  sent  in  a  special  message  upon  the  subject,  couched 
in  terms  of  rare  beauty  and  felicity  of  expression,  evincing  a  noble 
sympathy  for  our  struggling  soldiery  iu  upholding  the  flag  of  our 
country*.  It  was  a  plea  such  as  few  men  are  capable  of  making, 
and  should  have  gone  to  the  most  caloused  heart 

The  senate  had  passed  two  appropriation  bills  of  precisely  simi- 
lar titles.  These  bills  were  numbered  respectively  202  and  203; 
they  were  in  the  same  handwriting,  and  when  folded  looked  alike, 
except  as  to  their  numbers.  No.  203  provided  for  the  payment  of 
the  salaries  of  executive  officers,  the  ordinary  expenses  of  the  ex- 
ecutive department,  the  adjutant  general's  office,  and  the  various 
other  usual  items  of  appropriation.  This  was  acceptable  to  the 
Democrats.  No.  202  x)rovided  besides  all  these  items,  a  contin- 
gent fund  of  $10,000,  and  $2,500  for  the  hire  of  a  gardener,  both 
to  be  expended  at  the  option  of  the  governor;  and  an  appropria- 
tion of  $50,000  to  the  ^'  aid  of  the  sick  and  wounded  Illinois  sol- 
diers; to  defray  the  contingent  expenses  of  the  executive  depart- 
ment ;  for  the  pay  of  clerks  in  the  govei-nor's  office ;  of  messen- 
gers on  public  service;  of  assistants  in  the  adjutant  general's 
office,  quartermaster  general's  office  and  the  commissary  general's 
office,  lithography,  postage  and  other  incidental  expenses,"  all  to 
be  expended  by  order  of  the  governor. 

From  this  array  of  participants  in  the  $50,000  fund,  the  sick 
and  wounded  soldier,  although  first  mentioned,  it  may  be  ^ell 
imagined,  would  very  likely  be  the  last  to  receive  a  slender  share. 
The  Democrats  opx>osed  No.  202,  as  providing  his  excellency  with 
a  "  corruption  limd,''  but  were  willing  to  pass  No.  203.  When 
the  latter  came  up  for  action  in  the  house,  a  short  time  before  the 
adjournment,  it  was  upon  demand  twice  read  at  large  to  be  cer- 
tain that  the  $50,000  item  was  not  in  it.  The  third  time  the  bill 
was  read  by  its  title  only  and  passed,  59  to  2.  The  chief  clerk  whor 
had  been  out,  came  in  as  the  roll  was  being  called  upon  the  pas- 
sage of  the  bill,  and  being  informed  that  it  was  necessary  to  use 
haste  in  reporting  the  bill  back  to  the  senate,  as  the  hour  of  ad- 
journment was  at  hand,  he  sat  down  to  write  the  message  to  that 
effect,  but  at  this  juncture,  by  some  adroit  prestidigitation^  the 
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obnozioas  bill,  No.  202,  was  substitated  and  received  the  endorse- 
ment of  having  passed,  due  to  No.  203.  It  was  immediately  re- 
ported back  to  the  senate,  as  hastily  sent  to  the  governor, 
approved,  and  returned  to  the  senate  where  it  orginated. 

The  house  had  not  proceeded  far  with  other  business,  when  the 
noise  and  apparent  exultation  among  Republican  members  at  the 
north  end  of  the  hall,  and  the  adjacent  lobby,  revealed  the  fact 
that  Democrats,  notwithstanding  their  vigilance,  had  been  tricked 
in  the  passage  of  this  obnoxious  measure.  A  scene  of  the  wildest 
confusion  ensued.  Information  was  menacingly  demanded  of  the 
speaker ;  a  resolution  was  introduced,  recalling  the  bill  from  the 
hands  of  the  governor,  but,  as  many  members  had  in  the  meantime 
left  for  home,  it  failed  for  want  of  the  requisite  three-fourths  vote. 
A  protest,  detailing  the  circumstances  of  the  fraud,  was  signed 
by  41  Democratic  members  and  spread  upon  the  journal.  The 
treasurer  was  requested  not  to  honor  any  drafts  upon  the  fund 
thus  fraudulently  appropriated.  Accordingly,  when  the  governor 
shortly  after  drew  upon  the  ftind,  he  found  that  guardian  of  the 
people's  strong  box,  (a  Democrat),  recalcitrant.  A  writ  of  man- 
damus was  sued  out  of  the  Supreme  Court,  then  sitting  at  Ottawa, 
a  day  before  its  adjournment,  against  the  treasurer,  reqairing  him 
to  show  cause  why  he  did  not  x)ay  the  warrants  drawn  upon  that' 
fund ;  but  before  answer  could  be  made  the  court  adjourned.  It 
is  probable  that  it  was  designed  in  advance  by  .the  suitors  that  the 
case  should  not  go  to  trial,  i-endering  public  all  the  facts  connected 
with  the  passage  of  the  bill,  in  which  i-umor  at  the  time  involved 
a  certain  noted  Democrat,  a  member  and  high  official  of  the  house. 
And  thus  the  perpetrators  of  this  legislative  swindle  have  escaped 
deserved  exposuie  and  merited  public  disgrace.* 

The  winter  session  of  the  23d  general  assembly  proved  a  most 
unprofitable  one  to  the  people.  The  dominant  party,  engrossed 
with  the  peace  resolutions,  passed  but  one  measure  of  public  ad- 
vantage, that  of  abolishing  the  State  quartermaster  and  commis- 


*  Another  most  audacious  leortslatlye  swindle,  well  lllustntinir  the  oarek-. 
manner  of  enaotlng*  laws  under  toe  old  constitution,  and  the  trioks  by  which  cor- 
rupt men,  both  as  lobbflstsand  members,  gained  advantages,  was  the  *' Chicago  Grid- 
iron bill/*  as  it  was  nicknamed,  passed  by  this  general  assembly  at  the  June  session. 
The  Mtie  of  the  bill,  *'An  act  to  ineorporate  the  Wabash  Railway  Company/'  was  calcu- 
lated to  convey  the  deceptive  Idea  of  a  railroad  in  the  Wabash  region  of  the  State, 
Instead  of  which  it  gave  to  a  few  sharpers  in  Chicago  most  extraordinary  franchises 
over  the  streets  of  that  city.  It  provided  for  the  exclusive  construction  of  horse- 
railways  through  18  of  the  principal  streets  of  Chicago,  across  4  of  its  most  Impor- 
tant bridares,  and  on  any  comn^on  highways  in  either  or  all  of  the  towns  of  Sooth 
Chicago,  Hyde  Park,  Lake,  Worth.  West  Chicago,  Lyons,  Jefferson,  Cicero.and  ProviiOi 
adjacent  to  the  city,  and  from  to  time  to  change,  enlarge  and  extend  the  location 
thereof.  It  allowed  the  corporators  to  impose  and  collect  such  tolls  as  it  should  fix, 
without  restraint  from  the  city  council.  This  was  an  immense  monopoly,  affecting  the 
material  interests  of  the  whole  city.  It  was  a  subject  properly  for  the  city  council 
of  Chicago,  but  neither  that  body  nor  the  people,  which  tney  represented,  knew  aught 
of  this  monstrous  movement  which  sought  to  flleh  from  them  the  control  of  their  own 
■tj>eet8nnd  highways,  though  the  recess  had  intervened  between  its  peeaage  mthe 
senate  and  In  the  house. 

It  was  introduced  into  the  senate  by  a  member  from  the  southeastern  part  of  the 
State,  which  added  to  the  deception,  and  in  a  loose  way  permitted  to  pass  that  body  in 
January,  without  being  read  other  than  by  Ita  title,  the  Senate  relying  upon  the  state- 
ment of  the  member  introducing  it,  that  it  was  simply  a  bill  for  an  ordinary  railroad 
Charter,  containing  the  usual  privileges.  Its  provisions  were  not  general. y  known  to 
senators  who  passed  it.  or  to  the  public  until  a  few  days  before  li  was  manouvered 
through  the  house  on  the  8th  of  June,  under  the  pressure  ef  Interested  membere  and 
a  powerful  lobbv  influence.  And  now. the  swindle  having  transpired,  the  angry  pro- 
tests against  it  from  the  people  of  Chicago  came  loud  and  deep,  the  newspaper  press 
of  the  State  Joining  its  voice  to  the  Indignant  refrain.  The  governor  vetoed  It.  and  In 
his  message  of  June  IPth,  18(18;  exposed  Its  horrid  enormitv  very  fully.  This  message  was 
addressed  to  the  general  assembly  which  he  had  dissolved  nine  days  before— the  "^nunp** 
being  still  In  session. 
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sary  departments,  which,  since  their  supercednre  by  the  general 
government,  not  without  reluctance  from  Gov.  Yates,  as  we  have 
seen,  had  become  useless  and  expensive  encumbrances.  Every 
other  of  its  party  measures  met  with  disaster.  The  habeas  corpus 
and  illegal  arrest  bills ;  the  prohibition  of  negro  immigration ;  the 
congressional  apportionment,  and  the  armistice  resolutions — suc- 
ceeding alone  with  the  recess  resolution ;  while  the  Bepublicans^ 
by  their  vigilance,  ILdelity  and  courage,  succeeded  in  the  defeat  ot 
all  these,  they  were  also  balked,  as  we  have  described,  in  the  full 
fruition  of  their  only  affirmative  measure,  the  $50,000  appropria* 
tion  for  the  sick  and  wounded  Illinois  soldiers. 

Reaction  among  tke  People  against  the  Peace  Movement  of  the  Leg- 
islature.— Both  during  the  session  after  the  armistice  resolutions 
had  been  brought  forward  and  throughout  the  recess,  the  people, 
being  awakened  by  these  schemes  of  the  politicians  who  thus 
sought  to  place  Illinois  on  record  as  an  anti-war  State,  held  public 
meetings  all  over  the  State,  giving  expression  to  their  loyal  senti- 
ments, and  evincing  the  strongest  devotion  to  the  war  for  the 
Union.  From  Egypt  the  Douglas  democrats  sent  out  their  re- 
solves ^^that,as  citizens  of  Illinois  and  as  democrats,  we  are  in  favor 
of  the  continued  and  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war  until  the  su- 
premacy of  the  constitution  is  acknowledged  in  every  State  of  the 
Union ;  that  the  errors  of  the  administration,  while  they  should 
not  be  adopted  by  the  people,  form  no  excuse  for  any  loyal  citizen 
to  withhold  his  support  from  the  government  f  that  they  were  in- 
flexibly opposed  to  the  secession  heresy  of  a  Northwestern  Con- 
federacy, &c.,  recommending  to  the  ^^  true  democracy  to  organ- 
ize and  be  prepared  to  resist  all  schemes  of  disloyal  men  looking 
to  a  further  disruption  of  the  Union." 

It  was  a  gloomy  period  of  the  war.  The  turning  point  in  the 
great  civil  conflict  had  not  been  reached.  Yicksbnrg — strong  and 
defiant— had  not  only  not  surrendered,  but  repulsed  the  national 
troops  under  Sherman  in  January  preceding.  Kor  had  Gettys- 
burg been  fought.  The  great  captains  of  the  war  had  not  been 
revealed  on  our  side.  In  the  West,  the  battles  of  Shiloh,  Perry* 
ville  and  Murfreesboro  had  proven  little  better  than  aefeats ; 
while  in  the  East,  Fredericksburg,  speedily  followed  by  Chancel- 
lorville,  had  spread  a  general  gloom.  Said  the  New  York  Tribune: 
^^  If  3  months  more  of  earnest  fighting  shall  not  serve  to  make  a  se- 
rious impression  on  the  rebels — if  some  malignant  fate  has  de- 
creed that  the  blood  and  treasure  of  the  nation  shall  ever  be 
squandered  in  fruitless  eftbrts,  let  us  bow  to  our  destiny,  and  make 
the  best  attainable  peace."  It  was  at  the  time  no  doubt  honestly 
believed  by  many  that  the  States  could  not  be  re-united  by  mili- 
tary coercion — that  the  war  was  a  failure. 

Gold,  the  most  sensitive  index  of  the  fortunes  of  the  war,  was 
steadily  on  the  rise.  Bebel  bonds  bore  a  premium  in  the  London 
market  The  picture  was  a  dark  and  dreary  one  and,  in  the  West;, 
relieved  only  by  the  brilliant  military  exploit  of  Geu.McCleruand 
in  the  capture  of  Arkansas  Post. 

But  amidst  all  these  dreary  scenes — the  demand  of  the  democ- 
racy for  peace,  the  low  ebb  of  the  tide  in  the  fortunes  of  the  w£u*, 
and  the  discouragement  of  the  many  staunch  friends  of  the 
Union — the  heart  of  the  soldier  remained  undismayed.    Hardly 
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an  Illinois  regiment,  learning  the  eituation  at  home,  and  the  false 
and  difthonorable  attitude  in  which  the  legislature  sought  to  place 
the  State  before  the  country,  but  what  held  meetings  and  ex- 
pressed their  abhorrence  of  the  '^  fire  in  the  rear, "  as  it  was  termed 
— repledged  their  loyalty  to  the  Union  and  devotion  to  the  flag — 
breathing  the  noblest  of  patriotic  sentiments  commingled  with 
purposes  of  the  most  determined  valor.  These  resolutions  poured 
in  in  great  profusion,  the  columns  of  the  republican  press  being 
fairly  laden  with  them.  The  democracy  charged  the  voluminons 
loyal  expressions  to  be  merely  the  dictates  of  those  '^  whose 
shoulders  were  adorned  with  the  stars,  eagles  and  bars.  ^  If  snch 
was  the  case  it  but  showed  discipline  in  the  right  direction.  Few 
of  the  masses,  even  under  our  form  of  government,  exercise  either 
original  or  independent  political  opinions. 

It  was  the  unworthy  action  of  this  legislature  that  precipitated 
the  defection  of  such  men  as  John  A.  Logan,  Isham  N.  Hainie, 
John  A.  McClernand,  and  a  host  of  others  from  the  democratic 
ranks. 

In  his  address  to  the  soldiers  of  the  17th  army  corps,  dated 
Memphis,  Feb.  12th,  1863,  Gren.  Logan,  in  allusion  to  the  '^falsify- 
ing of  public  sentiment  at  home,"  said:  '^Intriguing  politii^ 
tricksters,  demagogues  and  time-servers,  whose  corrupt  deeds  are 
but  a  faint  reflex  of  their  corrupt  hearts,  seem  determined  to  dhve 
our  people  on  to  anarchy  and  destruction.  The  day  is  not  far  dis- 
tantjwhen  traitors  and  cowards,  Noith  and  South,  will  cower  before 
the  indignation  of  an  outraged  people.  March  bravely  onward ! " 
Gen.  Hainie,  in  a  private  letter,  gave  his  unqualifled  endorsement 
to  every  paragraph,  line  and  woi^  of  Gen.  Logan's  address.  Gen. 
McGlemand,  in  his  letter  to  John  Van  Buren,  dated  Feb.  22d, 
1863,  denounced  these  democratic  factionists  as  ''Northern  peace 
mongers,  who  'will  be  carried  away,'  if  not  by  the  torrent  of  pub- 
lic opinion,  eventually  by  force  of  arms.''  For  the  expression  of 
such  sentiments,  these  gentlemen  were  now  read  out  of  the  party 
by  the  peace  organs  of  the  democracy. 

There  Were  also  a  number  of  anti-war  meetings  held  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  State  under  the  management  of  the  democratic 
leaders,  declaring  hostility  to  the  policy  of  the  war  as  then  prose- 
cuted by  the  national  administration,  which  culminated  in  the  large 
mass  meeting  of  the  17th  of  June,  at  Springfield,  of  which  more 
further  along. 

The  party  nomenclature  of  the  period  as  applied  to  democrats 
also  evinced  deep  partisan  feeling  and  was  of  the  most  insulting 
character :  "  Copperheads, "  "  Snakes, "  "  Butternuts, "  "Secesh, " 
&c.  The  origin  of  these  opprobrious  epithets,  we  will  not  stop  to 
give, 

Military  Arrests. — Of  the  many  arrests  of  our  citizens  by 
military  authority  we  can  only  relate  one  or  two  of  the  most 
notable.  A  Gapt  Linsley,  by  order  of  Col.  Carringtou  of  Indian- 
apolis, was  stationed  at  Terre  Haute  to  arrest  deserters  in  Yigo 
and  surrounding  counties  of  Indiana,  nothing  being  said  aboat 
Illinois.  In  March,  1863,  he  sent  two  sergeants  into  Clark  county 
of  this  State  who  arrested  four  deserters.  The  mother  of  one  of 
them,  at  the  instance  of  the  Hon.  John  Schofield,  acting  as  her 
attorney,  to  procure  her  son's  release  swore  out  a  warrant  charg- 
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iug  the  officers  with  kidnapping.  The  sergeants  were  arrested  and 
taken  before  the  Hon.  Chas.  H.  Constable,  circuit  judge,  the  couit 
being  then  in  session  at  Marshall.  In  their  examination  the  judge 
doubted  the  sufficiency  of  the  papers  exhibited  as  authority  for 
the  sergeants  to  make  the  arrests  in  Illinois.  Their  attorney,  R. 
L.  Dulaney,  then  attempted  to  prove  that  the  men  alleged  to  be 
kidnapped  were  in  fact  deserters  from  the  federal  army,  whom 
any  one  might  arrest  as  in  the  case  of  any  criminal.  This  was 
not  allowed  to  be  shown  by  the  judge.  He  bound  them  over 
in  a  bond  of  $500  and  discharged  the  deserters.  At  the  request 
of  the  sergeants,  Judge  C.  gave  them  a  written  statement : 

'That  MesBrs.  MoFarbmd  andThomsfl  hong,  have  been  arrested  and  brought  before 
me  for  examination  on  a  chanre  of  kidnapping,  and  that  I  have  deemed  It  my  dutv  to 
hold  them  orer  In  a  bond  of  9600  to  appear  next  Thursday  morning,  to  answer  (krtner 
to  said  charge^  and  I  have  ordered  tbe  diaoharge  from  custody  of  James  Oammen, 
Hugh  Scott,  M.  Belcher  and  Jno.  Tanner,  four  men  whom  they  had  arrested  upon  the 
ground  that  they  were  deserters  from  Oo.  K,  80th  111.  Vol.** 

The  sergeants  procured  bail  without  difficulty,  though  they  were 
strangers.  Subsequently,  on  the  day  of  their  trial,  and  while  it 
was  in  progress.  Col.  Garringtou,  with  a  force  of  250  infantry,  sur- 
rounded the  court  house  at  Marshall,  and  with  50  dismounted  cav- 
alrymen in  citizens'  dress  entered  the  court  room  without  exciting 
surprise,  and  at  the  very  moment  the  adjournment  of  court  for 
dinner  was  announced,  stepped  forward  and  arrested  Judge  Con- 
stable before  he  had  quitted  the  bench.  The  infinntry  were  sta- 
tioned outside  to  quell  any  attempt  at  rescue  by  the  citizens. 
There  was  no  molestation,  however.  Judge  Constable,  who  was 
taken  by  surprise,  was  considerably  unmanned  at  this  summary 
exhibition  of  military  power.* 

The  prisoners  were  released,  and  the  judge  trying  them  was 
torn  from  his  judicial  seat  in  the  midst  of  his  labors,  his  court 
adjourned  by  military  power^  and  he  conveyed  a  prisoner  to  a 
foreign  State.  Could  audacity,  apparently,  in  a  free  govern- 
ment, outside  of  the  theatre  of  actual  war,  go  furtherf  Yet  of  all 
tbe  military  arrests  made  in  this  State,  this  was  the  most  justifia- 
ble. The  offense  consisted  in  no  mere  disloyal  gasconade,  but  in 
substantial  acts  which,  by  the  discharge  of  four  deserters  and  the 
imprisonment  of  two  officers,  was  an  actual  interference  with  and 
injury  to  the  military  effort  of  the  government  to  snppress  the 
rebellion. 

About  the  1st  of  April  Judge  Constable  was  brought  from  In- 
dianapolis to  Springfield  and  delivered  over  to  the  civil  authorities. 
An  affidavit  was  filed  before  the  U.  S.  Commissioner,  charging 
him  with  encouraging  desertion  by  ordering  the  release  of  the  four 
deserters  from  the  custody  of  the  officers.  By  agreement  the  ex- 
amination was  had  before  Judge  Treat,  of  the  U.  S.  district  court, 
the  district  attorney,  Lawrence  Weldon,  appearing  for  the  gov- 
ernment, and  Stuart  &  Edwards  for  the  prisoner.  After  hearing 
all  the  evidence,  the  defendant  was  discharged. 

Later  in  the  spring  of  1863,  W.  H.  Green,  a  State  Senator  from 
Massac,  and  G.  W.  Wall,  of  Perry,  were  arrested  by  order  of  the 
provost  marshal.  The  charges  do  not  appear.  In  the  Senate  Mr. 
Green  had  signalized  himself  as  an  ardent  supporter  of  the  armis- 
tice resolutions,  laboring  earnestly  to  bring  that  body  to  a  vote 
upon  them.    The  republican  press  brought  forward  many  of  his 
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anti-war  utterances,  such  as  ^<  we  (he  and  his  constitnents)  stand 
upon  the  border  as  peace  makers,  and  we  intend  that  aniess  it  be 
over  onr  dead  bodies,  there  shall  be  no  fraternal  blood  shed,"  ktu 
Mr.  G.  took  occasion  to  deny  some  of  these  charges,  in  a  published 
letter.  He  was  also  found  fault  with  for  wearing  a  <^  butternut '' 
suit,  &c.  General  Buford  required  each  of  these  gentlemen  to 
take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  U.  S.;  to  write  letters  to  the  com* 
mander  of  the  post  confessing  the  acts  for  which  they  had  been 
arrested,  with  expressions  of  regret  and  promises  of  future  con 
duct  comporting  with  that  of  loyal  citizens ;  and  to  declare  they 
had  not  aided  deserters  to  escape  nor  discouraged  enlistments, 
whereupon  they  were  released  ft*om  arrest* 

Many  others  of  our  citizens  too  numerous  to  mention  were  ar- 
rested, some  taken  to  Washington  bastiles  and  others  incarcera- 
ted in  Fort  Lafayette,  in  New  York  harbor.  It  was  about  this 
time  that  the  noted  arrest  of  Mr.  Yallandigham  of  Ohio  was 
made. 

8uppf'es9ian  of  i^  Chieago  Times^ — But  the  general  government 
did  not  stop  with  military  arrests  and  imprisonment  of  the  citi- 
zen for  his  exercise  of  the  right  of  free  speech  ;  it  also  laid  its 
hand  of  power  upon  the  freedom  of  the  public  press.  The 
suppression  of  the  Chicago  Times — a  newspaper  which  ex- 
ercised au  unusual  license  in  its  criticism  of  the  policy  of 
the  administration  and  the  conduct  of  the  war-— formed  the 
most  notable  event  of  that  sort  in  Illinois.  This  was  done  by  or^ 
der  of  Major  Gen.  Buniside,  in  command  of  the  department  of 
the  Ohio,  dated  Cincinnati,  June  1st,  1863.  Brig.  G^.  Jacob 
Ammen,  in  command  of  the  district  of  Illinois,  stationed  at  Camp 
Butler,  was  charged  with  its  execution.  The  cause  assigned  in 
the  order  was  ^^the  repeated  expression  of  disloyal  and  incendiary 
sentiments"  by  that  newspaper.  The  same  order  (No.  84),  in  par- 
agraph 1,  included  the  N.  Y.  World,  Gen.  Ammen  was  directed 
to  allow  no  more  issues  of  the  paper  to  apiiear,  and  if  necoessary 
to  ^^take  military  possession  of  the  Times  office."  The  editor  was 
also  notified  of  the  order  by  telegraph  from  Gen.  Bumside,  June 
2d.  Late  in  the  night  of  that  day  Messrs.  Storey  and  Worden, 
the  proprietors,  made  application  to  Judge  Drummond,  of  the  U. 
S.  court  for  the  Northern  district  of  Illinois,  for  an  ii^unction  to 
restrain  Gens.  A.  E.  Burnside,  Jacob  Ammen,  and  Gapt  Jas. 
S.  Putnam,  of  Camp  Douglas,  detailed  to  act,  from  curying 
into  effect  the  order  of  suppression.  About  midnight  the  court 
granted  a  temporary  restrainhig  order  upon  the  defendants,  until 
the  application  could  be  heard  and  determined  in  open  courts  Learn- 
ing which,  Capt.  Putnam  hastily  departed  to  his  post  at  Camp  Doug- 
las, gathered  a  sufficient  military  force,  retunied,  dndaboutlo'clock 
in  the  morning  of  the  dd,  executed  Gen.  Bumside's  order  by 
taking  x>ossession  of  the  Times  office,  in  defiance  and  contempt  of 
the  order  of  the  civil  tribunal  In  the  meantime  the  Times  issues 
of  the  3d  of  June,  in  great  part,  had  been  struck  off  and  found 
circulation. 

Here  was  presented  the  grave  question  of  a  collision  between 
the  civil  and  military  authority  of  the  U.  S.  A  stay  of  proceed- 
ings in  court  was  granted  on  the  same  day  to  give  time  for  service 
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on  Gen.  Ammen.  Judge  David  Davis,  presiding  in  the  U.  S. 
Circuit  Court  at  Springfield,  was  telegraphed  to  come  to  Chi- 
cago and  join  in  hearing  the  application  for  the  iiyuuction,  with 
which  he  complied. 

Meantime  the  excitement  created  in  Chicago  was  intense.  On 
the  evening  of  the  same  day  a  large  concourse  of  citizens  met  and 
expressed  their  deep  indignation  against  this  military  despotism. 
On  the  following  day  the  intensity  of  the  popular  feeling  baving 
steadily  increased,  fears,  were  entertained  that  an  outbreak  of 
mob^^iolence  would  attack  the  Tribune  establishment  (republican). 
A  secret  meeting  of  prominent  republicans,  and  a  few  democrats, 
was  now  held  in  the  circuit  court  room,  to  devise  ways  to  preserve 
th^  peace  of  the  city.  It  was  participated  in  by  Senator  Trum- 
bull, Hon.  I.  N«  Arnold,  Wm.  B.  Ogden,  Judge  Van  Biggins,  (a 
heavy  stockholder  in  the  Tribune^)  S.  W.  Fuller,  Jas.  F.  Joy, 
G.  Beckwith,  A.  C.  Coventry,  Judge  Dickey,  S.  S.  Hayes, 
A.  W.  Harrington  and  others.  A  petition  to  the  president 
was  prepared  representing  that  the  peace  of  the  city,  if 
not  the  welfare  of  the  country,  would  be  promoted  by  rescinding 
the  order  suppressing  the  Times;  that  this  was  asked  upon  the 
ground  of  expediency  alone,  without  regard  to  party ;  and  his  fa* 
Torable  consideration  was  i*espectfully  asked.  The  petition  was 
telegraphed  to  the  president.  Messrs.  Trumbull  and  Arnold  sent 
an  sMlditional  dispatch  especially  inviting  his  prompt  and  serious 
consideration  of  the  very  grave  state  of  affairs.  By  half-past  six 
p.  m.  of  the  same  day,  he  replied  by  telegraph  unconditionally  re- 
voking the  order  of  suppression.  But  one  number  of  the  Times' 
issues,  that  of  Thursday,  June  4th,  failed  to  appear.  Pecuniarily 
it  may  well  be  guessed  the  paper  was  not  long  injured,  as  by  this 
it  gained  largely  in  its  sales. 

After  thus  saving  it  from  the  fury  of  the  gathering  mob,  the 
Tribune  said :  ^'  The  order  of  revocation  was,  and  is  universally 
felt,  to  be  a  most  unfortunate  blunder.  *  As  the  matter  stands  it  is 
is  a  triumph  of  treason.  The  minions  of  Jeff.  Davis  have  won  a  victory 
by  which  they  will  not  fail  to  profit.  *  Oh !  for  a  Oen.  Jackson 
while  this  war  lasts,  and  it  would  not  last  long."  The  republican 
press  was  generally  chagrined  at  the  wavering  conduct  of  the 
president,  and  in  a  tone  of  irony  exclaimed :  ^^  It  is  not  true  that 
any  republican  has  telegraphed  to  Washington  to  seek  the  presi- 
dential revocation  of  Gen.  Grant's  order  to  suppress  Pemberton's 
issues  of  shot  and  shell  at  Vicksburg."  The  Belleville  Zeitung 
(Grermau  republican),  somewhat  profanely  said  :  ^^  May  the  devU 
take  the  'honesty'  of  Lincoln  and  his  cabinet.  We  are  for  the  en- 
ergy and  power  of  action  of  Fremont.  Let  Fremont  be  our  next 
president." 

In  the  meantime  Judges  Davis  and  Drummond  had  been  hear- 
ing the  able  arguments  of  counsel  on  the  application  for  an  in- 
junction, but  the  president's  revocation  stayed  all  further  proceed- 
ings in  court,  and,  wliat  is  to  be  regretted,  no  opinion  was  ren- 
d^ed  upon  this  very  interesting  question.  From  Judge  Drum- 
mond's  remarks  upon  the  motion  to  defer  the  application  till  after 
service,  we  gather  the  following : 

'^As  the  ofBoer  of  the  goTemment,  I  will  seek  to  malntalii  that  gOTemmeiit,  but 
I  believe  that  the  oonstltution  and  the  laws  furnish  ample  means  to  suppress 
the  rebellion.  *  When  there  are  military  operations  Kofngr  on— when  there  are 
armies  in  the  field  in  hostile  array,  in  battle,  in  movement,  then  the  civil  law  oeasec 
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and  then  oomes  In  the  nwrtlAl  law.  But  the  armlet  of  the  U.  S^  the  mi^Jor generate  of 
theU  S.,  act  under  the  authority  of  law.  and  the  military  law  te  Just  as  much  under 
the  oonstltution  and  under  the  law  as  is  the  civil  law,  precisely.  *  It  is  desirable 
thnt  we  should  know  whether  we  live  under  a  government  of  law  or  under  a  govern- 
ment of  force.  *  1  believe  that  we  live  under  a  government  of  law,  and  I  trust  that 
every  cltlaen  of  the  community  also  rests  under  the  same  belief,  and  that  all,  each  for 
himself,  will  remember  that  we  live  under  a  government  of  law ." 

Secret  Politico' Military  Societies. — The  year  1863  was  also  pro- 
lifiG  in  the  organization  of  secret  political  orders  with  semi-mili- 
tary attributes.  They  were  variously  known  as  "  Knights  of  the 
Golden  Circle,"  "Union  Leagues,'^  the  "S.  B's,''  (whatever  that 
stood  for)  &c.  The  former  of  these  was  of  democratic  and  the  two 
latter  of  republican  origin.  Various  circumstances  contributed  to 
the  wide  extension  of  these  orders.  The  open  clamor  for  peace  on 
the  part  of  many  leading  democrats;  the  opinion  that  the  war 
was  a  failure — indirectly  conceded  by  some  of  the  staunchest  re- 
publican newspapers ;  the  unpopularity  of  the  conscript  law  with 
the  $300  exemption  clause  and  its  frequent  denunciation,  these, 
joined  with  the  political  excitement  by  the  peace  resolutions  of 
the  legislature,  and  the  many  expressions  from  public  meetings  in 
opposition  thereto,  produced  a  serious  impression  among  the  peo- 
ple not  unmiugled  with  feelings  of  personal  insecurity.  During 
this  year,  too,  many  deserters  were  at  large,  prowling  about  the 
neighborhoods  of  their  homes,  often  leading  their  friends  or  rela- 
tives into  difiQculties  with  the  secret  agents  of  the  government  in 
pursuit  of  them,  who,  when  they  became  known,  of  course  swaggered 
and  boasted  notalittle  of  their  proweasand  the  terrible  retribution 
to  be  visited  upon  certain  localities  supposed  to  harbor  them. 
There  were  also  at  home  rather  an  unusual  number  of  soldiers  on 
furlough — roistering  blades,  pompous  in  their  neat,  blue  uniforms 
— into  whose  ears  were  poured  by  partizan  friends  tales  of  horror, 
how  the  venomous  ''Copperhead  democrats"  purposed  resisting 
the  draft,  subvert  the  State  government,  and  form  an  alliance 
with  the  rebel  confederacy.  The  soldiers,  thus  incited  by  narrow 
and  prejudiced  republicans,  often  swaggered  about  insulting  good 
citizens  and  making  threats  of  dire  vengeance,  which  they  felt  it 
their  duty  and  privilege  to  wreak,  and  sometimes  they  went  so 
far  as  to  actually  perpetrate  indignities  and  outrages  upon  really 
unoffending  democratic  civilians.  The  general  government^  too, 
as  we  have  seen,  was  making  numerous  military  arrests  tor  the 
mere  utterance — often  but  an  idle  or  thoughtless  boast— of  dis- 
loyal sentiments* 

There  was  consequently  little  open  discussion  of  the  war  in- 
dulged on  either  side  in  many  portions  of  the  State.  A  deep  feel- 
ing of  mistrust  regarding  the  thoughts  and  purposes  of  one's  own 
neighbor  was  all-pervading.  The  air  was  rife  with  whispers  of 
direst  portent  a^s  to  the  treatment  to  be  visited  upon  this  or  that 
citizen,  who  should  have  uttered  this  or  done  that  disloyal  thing. 
The  State  was  under  martial  law ;  and  it  was  generally  felt  that 
outrages  growing  out  of  the  political  condition  of  the  times,  or 
per[)etrated  at  such  a  period,  would  either  meet  with  ready  excuse 
and  escape  of  punishment,  upon  the  one  side,  or  a  summary  visita- 
tion of  revenge  trom  the  other.  Each  was  thus  steeled  against  the 
first  overt  act.  Under  these  circumstances  men  of  prior  partizan 
afiiniteis,  even  if  not  then  in  full  accord  upon  the  great  question 
of  the  war,  instinctively  sought  to  bind  themselves  together  by 
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ties  of  the  Btrongest  oatbB  for  mutual  protection,  which  doubtless 
did  not  always  stop  with  provisions  against  personal  indignities 
and  local  outrages  alone,  but  may  have  included  purposed  resist- 
enceto  the  lawful  demands  of  the  government  in  the  enforcement 
of  the  conscript  law  to  carry  on  a  war  odious  to  their  political 
sentiments. 

For  greater  efficiency,  here  and  there  these  combinations,  on 
both  sides,  partook  of  the  character  of  military  organizations ; 
but  it  is  questionable  if  any  were  furnished  with  arms  other 
than  home  affairs,  shot  guns,  &c.  The  drilling  was  often  done  with 
eom  stalks.  The  associations  of  one  side  caused  the  other  to  do 
the  same;  while  the  utmost  quiet  prevailed  as  to  the  usual 
wrangles  and  discussions  incident  to  all  public  questions  of  gi*eat 
interest  in  this  country.  Botli  sides  feared  and  guarded  against 
precipitating  a  general  collision.  So  one  knew  what  a  personal 
affray  might  instantly  develop  as  to  the  number  of  sworn  assist- 
ants on  either  side,  nor  what  wea]K)n8  were  concealed,  ready  to  ]e»p 
forth  upon  the  first  emergency.  To  such  consid^rations  an  active 
imagination  was  of  course  ready  to  add  its  legions  of  numbers  and^ 
dire  results.  In  some  respects  this  mutual  ^rbearance,  bom  of 
caution,  may  hare  been  well.  But  these  secret  associations  by 
skillful  and  industrious  agencies  were  extending  their  power  and 
Influence  all  over  the  country. 

All  secret  political  societies  are  dangerous  to  the  State  and  to 
the  liberty  of  the  people.  The  very  fact  of  their  secrecy  stamps 
them  as  wrongful  and  hazardous.  Secrecy  eviscerates  true  de- 
mocracy or  republicanism  of  its  essential  principles. .  To  deny  an 
open  comparison  of  views  and  a  free  discussion  of  questions  af- 
fecting the  public  weal,  or  the  rights  of  the  citizen,  is  to  remove 
the  underlying  safeguards  of  an  intelligent  liberty.  It  is  but  just 
to  say  that  the  democratic  press  counselled  the  people  against 
them. 

The  republican  press,  with  untiring  industry,  circulated  reports 
that  the  democrats  were  preparing  and  intended  to  resist  the 
draft  under  the  conscript  law.  A  regiment  was  organized  and 
armed  by  the  State,  by  order  of  Adjutant  General  Fuller,  "  for 
the  purpose  of  guard  and  protection  of  the  State  of  Illinois" — 
meaning  that  it  was  to  aid  in  enforcing  the  draft.  Col.  B.  H. 
Hough  was  assigned  to  its  command.  This  ill-advised  step,  one 
would  suppose,  was  rather  calculated  to  provoke  the  armed  col- 
lision so  much  dreaded.  Many  indeed  feared,  that,  by  these  va- 
rious means,  a  struggle  might  be  brought  aoout  in  the  State. 
Judge  CMelveny,  a  fierce  anti-war  democrat,  wrote :  "  I  still 
think  we  are  nearing  convulsion  in  the  North.  It  must  be  with 
us  the  last  alternative,  but  free  speech  ought  to  be  made  the  issue 
— ^no  point  more  available;  to  surrender  it,  is  to  perish ;  and  if  fate 
and  destiny  so  will  it.,  let  the  democracy  go  down  with  the  consti- 
tution and  with  liberty  in  one  common  struggle  for  life  and  power." 
So  much  was  said  of  secret  traitorous  political  organizations,  and 
tbeir  threatened  violent  resistance  to  the  draft  under  the  conscript 
law,  that  Judge  Davis,  of  the  U.  S.  circuit  court,  during  the  June 
term  at  Springfield,  charge  the  grand  jury  that  tbere  were 
secret  organizations  with  '^grips,  signs  and  pass- words,  having  for 
their  object,  resistance  to  law,  and  the  overthrow  of  the  govern- 
ment.       *       Jf  anywhere  in  this  State  bad  men  have  combined 
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together  for  such  wicked  purpose,  bring  them  to  light  and  let 
them  receive  the  poiiishinent  due  their  crimes" — charging  them 
further  with  reference  to  any  kind  of  resistance  or  obstractaon  to 
the  enforcement  of  the  draft,  and  the  aiding  or  abetting  of  de- 
serters by  advice,  assistance  or  harboring  them. 

While  the  many  rumors  of  lawless  conduct  on  the  part  of  these 
organizations,  with  which  the  press  teemed,  were  exaggerated,  all 
was  not  smoke.  A  number  of  atrocious  murders  were  committed, 
and  armed  resistance  offered  to  the  arrest  of  deserters 
in  many  portions  of  the  State,  which  we  have  neither  the 
space  nor  disposition  to  give  in  detaiL  Of  the  counties 
in  which  these  disreputable  proceedings  occurred,  we  may 
mention  rcommencing  south  and  proceeding  north)  Union,  Wil- 
liamson, Kichland,  Clark,  Golea,  Fayette,  Montgomery,  Greene, 
Scott,  Tazewell  and  Fulton.  The  most  pertinacious  resistance 
was  offered  in  Scott  and  Greene,  whither  a  detachment  of  over  100 
mounted  soldiers  was  sent  to  ferret  out  the  camps  of  lawless  men 
hid  among  the  glades  and  swamps  bordering  the  Illinois  river. 
The  most  fatal  collision  occurred  in  Coles,  at  Charleston,  on  the 
22d  of  March,  1864,  between  citizens  in  attendance  upon  circuit 
court,  under  the  lead  of  Sheriff  CHara,  and  the  re-enlisted  veter- 
ans of  the  54th  Illinois  regiment.  Four  soldiers  were  killed  and 
8  wounded,  one  mortally;  of  the  citizens,  3  were  killed  at  the  time; 
one  accidentally.  Some  time  after,  two  of  the  CHaras  were  way- 
laid and  assassinated  in  the  woods.*  Assaults  upon  various  men 
were  made  in  Edgar  and  some  other  counties.  A  raid,  projected 
from  Cass,  was  made  upon  Jacksonville  to  intimidate  the  federal 
authorities  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties.  In  Hancock,  Adams, 
Pike,  Calhoun  and  other  counties  bordering  the  Mississippi,  incur- 
sions were  made  by  rebel  <<  bushwhackers"  from  Missouri,  who 
were  said  to  be  but  too  freely  countenanced  and  harbored.  It  is 
also  doubtless  true  that  these  scenes  of  lawlessness  uniformly 
occurred  in  regions  where  unconditional  unionism  was  in  minority 
and  the  loyal  sentiment  of  the  people  overborne.  But  aside  from 
these  comparatively  petty  outbreaks  of  a  few  misguided,  perhaps 
lawless  men  in  scattered  localities,  no  serious  pur|H>se  to  any  con* 
siderable  extent  really  ever  existed  to  resist  the  draft  in  IllinoLB, 
or  to  obstruct  the  operations  of  the  laws  of  the  general  govern- 
ment. The  great  mass  of  the  people,  Democrat  as  well  as  Be- 
publican,  were  ever  willing  and  ready  to  obey  the  law,  both  State 
and  national,  dutifully,  quietly  and  cheerfully. 

Prorogation  of  the  Last  Democratic  Legislature. — The  23d  gen- 
eral assembly,  upon  the  expiration  of  its  recess,  met  again,  Jane 
2d,  1863.  Besides  a  number  of  bills  of  a  private  or  local  character, 
patriotic  resolutions,  resolutions  of  thanks  to  the  Illinois  volun- 
teers for  their  valor  in  the  field,  and  resolutions  of  a  political  char- 

*  Muoh  dlsaffeotlon  obtained  l>etween  citizens  (who  often  gmveTenttotreasomible 
utterances  by  shoutincr  for  Jeff.  Davis,  ftc.,)  and  soldiers,  and  many  personal  Indlfni- 
ties  were  inflicted  by  tne  latter  upon  the  former.  In  Coles,  it  Is  said  that  soldiers*  per* 
haps  when  intoxicated,  out  of  mere  wantoness,  would  selxe  farmersi  (many  of  toem 
doubtless,  belon^lniir  to  the  order  of  the  Golden  Circle),  from  their  wairons  and  compel 
them  to  take  an  oath  of  alleirianoe  manufactured  for  the  ocoasloo:  ^Tou  solemn^ 
swear  to  support  the  administration,  j&braham  Lincoln,  all  proclamations  now  tesuei^ 
and  all  that  may  hereafter  be  issued,  so  help  you  God/  At  Vandaliaa  Mr.  Smith  w«s 
made  to  take  the  oath,  and  afterwards,  in  an  altercation,  killed.  One  of  the  soldicn 
escaped,  and  his  associates,  on  examination  were  dlschargred.  Citizens,  doubtless  Amer- 
ican Kniffhts,  to  the  number  of  60  or  00,  sought  to  revenue  the  muraer,  but  AiiUBf  io 
this,  burnt  a  railroad  bridge  and  committed  other  depredations. 
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acter,  covering  the  military  order  suppressing  the  Chicago  Tim^j 
tbe  military  arrests  of  Ulinois  citizens,  particularly  the  case  of 
Judge  Constable,  were  numerously  introduced.  The  con- 
sideration of  the  latter  character  of  resolutions  elicited  warm  de- 
bate and  consumed  much  valuable  time.  At  this  time  the  army 
in  the  West,  containing  nearly  all  the  Illinois  troops,  had  been 
active  in  its  approaches  upon  Vicksburg,  and  all  the  se- 
vere fightiBg  in  the  investment  of  that  rebel  fortress  was 
over.  The  casualties  to  Illinois  volunteers  were  great,  and  the 
demands  for  sanitary  aid  pressing.  On  the  first  day  of  the  ses- 
sion, therefore,  in  the  senate,  Mr.  Green,  who  had  but  recently 
been  the  sulject  of  military  arrest,  as  we  have  seen,  introduced  a 
bill,  appropriating  $50,000  for  the  sick  and  wounded  Illinois  sol- 
diers. In  the  house  a  similar  bill  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Fuller, 
appropriating  $100^000  to  be  disbursed  by  a  commission,  consist- 
ing of  Messrs.  John  T.  Stuart,  C.  H.  Lanphier,  and  W.  A.  Turney, 
all  opposed  to  the  administration  policy  of  the  war.  A  bill  for 
taking  the  Illinois  soldiers'  vote  was  also  introduced. 

On  the  3d  day  of  the  session,  in  the  senate,  a  proposition  to 
adjourn  sine  die  was  extensively  discussed  and  made  the  special 
order  for  the  following  day.  On  Monday,  June  8th,  three  Demo- 
crats being  absent,  the  senate,  o&  motion  of  Mr.  Vandeveer^  a 
democrat,  passed  a  resolution  by  a  vote  of  14  to  7,  to  adjourn  sme 
die  on  that  instant,  at  6  p.  Sf.  This  the  house  amended  by  insert- 
ing the  22d  of  June  at  10  A.  m.  instead.  The  senate  refused  to 
concur  by  yeas  11  to  nays  12.  By  the  constitution,  in  case  of  dis- 
agreement between  the  two  houses  with  respect  to  the  time  of 
adjournment,  the  governor  was  empowered  to  acUoum  the  assem- 
bly to  such  a  day  as  he  deemed  proper.  Such  conjuncture  now 
obtained.  On  the  9th  the  senate  transacted  but  little  business. 
There  was  also  disagreement  upon  the  house  soldiers'  relief  bill, 
the  senate  having  added  the  names  of  the  governor  and  the  treas- 
urer to  the  commission,  to  which  the  house  refused  to  acceed. 
On  the  morning  of  June  10th,  in  the  house,  shortly  after  a  motion 
by  Mr.  Lawrence  to  take  up  the  general  appropriation  bill  had, 
at  the  instance  of  Mr.  Fuller,  been  laid  on  the  table,  and  while 
not  a  Democrat  was  dreaming  of  such  a  move,  the  governor's  pri- 
vate secretary  entered  the  hall,  and  being  aiinonnc^  by  the  door- 
keeper, but  without  recognition  from  the  chair,  (Mr.  Burr),  read 
hurriedly,  but  in  a  loud  tone,  his  message  acyouming  the  general 
assembly  to  the  Saturday  next  preceding  the  1st  Monday  in  Jan- 
uary, 1865. 

This  unexpected  stroke  fell  upon  the  dominant  party  like  a  clap 
of  thunder  from  a  clear  sky.  Their  chagrin  and  anger  knew  no 
bounds.  They  were  beaten  by  the  hated  governor  in  parliamen- 
tary tactics.  Amidst  the  unexampled  din  and  conftision,  all  sorts 
of  motions  were  made.  The  Bepublican  members  at  once  with- 
drew, breaking  the  quorum.  The  speaker  vacated  the  chair,  and 
the  house  took  an  informal  recess.  In  the  senate,  upon  the  read- 
ing of  the  prorogation  message,  a  similar  scene  of  excitement  took 
i  place.  Lieutenant-Gk>vemor  Hoffman  said :  ^<  In  obediance  to  this 
order,  I  do  now  a<jyoum  this  senate  until  the  Saturday  preceding 
the  1st  Monday  in  January,  A.  D.  IdGS."  He  then  vacated  the 
chair  and  retired  from  the  chamber.  Senator  Underwood  was 
called  to  the  chair.    In  the  afternoon  13  senators  were  present — 
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the  12  Bepablican  members  haviog  left  In  the  boose  44  mem- 
bers were  present ;  a  majority  in  either  house,  bat  not  enough  to 
do  business,  the  constitution  requiring  the  presence  of  two-thirds 
of  the  members  in  each  house  to  constitute  a  quorum.  Begarding 
the  prorogation  as  illegal  both  houses  continued  the  session. 

It  is  probable  the  absconding  members  knew  of  the  goYemoFs 
purpose,  judging  from  the  promptness  with  which  they  and  the 
lieutenant*governor  took  their  departure.  Yet  upon  the  other 
hand,  in  the  senate,  Mr.  Yaudeveer,  a  democrat,  made  the  motion 
to  adjourn,  on  which  the  disagreement  occurred. 

Prior  to  the  prorogation  in  the  house  a  motion  bad  been  adop- 
ted for  a  conference  committee  to  reconcile  the  differences  upon 
the  soldiers'  $100,000  relief  bill.  This  was,  in  the  present  strait, 
proffered  to  be  accommodated  by  the  house  agreeing  to  the  senate 
amendment  to  insert  the  names  of  the  governor  and  treasurer 
with  the  other  commissioners.  A  joint  resolution  was  thereupon 
adopted,  inviting  the  co-operation  of  enough  Republican  members 
to  help  pass  this  much  needed  measure.  If  a  quorum  had  been 
obtained  and  the  bill  regularly  passed,  it  would  have  been  void 
because  of  the  legality  of  the  prorogation,  as  subsequently  decided 
by  the  supreme  court.  But  the  ^publicans  showed  no  disposi- 
tion to  acceedto  this  request,  although  the  legality  of  the  adjoum- 
nieut  was  then  geueraly  doubted  by  toth  parties.  The  fiat  had 
gone  forth,  i)olitical  capital  was  a  stake,  to  retract  was  to  prove 
vacillating  and  contemptible,  and  they  braved  it  through. 

The  sincerity  of  the  Democrats — who  believed  the  bill  might  be 
legally  passed  if  a  quorum  could  be  obtained — ^in  making  this 
proposition,  has  been  doubted,  as  inferred  from  the  fact  that  there 
had  been  ample  time  to  pass  the  bill.  True,  they  had  showed  no 
haste,  but  after  the  disagreement,  there  was  at  stake  the  pride  of 
consistency  with  either  house,  for  which  some  allowance  should  be 
made.  It  cannot  be  possible  that  such  tiifling  was  intended;  that 
the  olive  branch  was  held  out  only  as  a  lure  and  deceitful  snare. 
It  may  also  be  safely  asserted,  that  the  bill  would  have  passed  had 
more  time  been  allowed  and  the  prorogation  not  been  interposed. 
But  for  the  sake  of  gratifying  the  vanity  of  partisan  tri- 
umph, the  law-makers  were  dispersed,  and  this  beneficent  measure 
failed.  Besides  this  measure,  which  appealed  directly  to  one's 
sympathy  and  humanity,  there  were  others  pending  of  great  pub- 
lic utility,  which  were  tiius  also  defeated;  the  bill  for  the  sale  of 
coin  and  the  payment  of  interest  in  treasury  notes :  an  appropria- 
tion to  the  State  Normal  University ;  the  general  appropriation 
bill;  an  appropriation  for  the  erection  of  a  monument  to  Douglas, 
and  some  needed  local  measures,  all  in  an  advanced  state  of  ma- 
turity. 

Immediately  after  the  prorogation  the  Democrats  prepared  a 
protest,  setting  forth  in  detail  the  injurious  consequences  to  the 
public  of  the  governor's  ^^monstrous  usurpation"  of  power,  signed 
by  56  representatives  and  13  senators.  A  counterblast  to  this, 
addressed  to  the  people  of  Dlinois,  was  published  by  3  Bepubli- 
cans  of  the  senate,  and  6  of  the  house,  acting  as  a  committee  for 
this  purpose,  in  defense  of  the  Republican  members  and  the  act 
of  the  governor.  Both  were  extreme  partisan  documents,  full  of 
accusations  of  corruption,  and  devoid  of  neither  errors  of  factnoi 
intemperate  language. 
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After  the  prorogation,  the  ^^  mmp,"  or  moot  legislature,  as  it 
was  variously  called,  still  kept  up  the  session  techoieally.  The 
roll  call  was  studiously  avoided  so  as  not  to  have  it  appear  fh)tn 
the  journals  that  a  quorum  was  not  present,  and  thus  the  legality 
of  their  acts  would  turn  upon  the  validity  of  the  prorogation 
alone,  which  was  to  be  tested  in  the  Supreme  Court  On  the  23d 
and  24th  of  June  business  was  trausacted.  The  governor  was  in- 
formed that  they  were  about  to  close,  asking  if  he  had  any  fur- 
ther communication  to  lay  before  them.  He  replied  that  he  had 
not,  and  did  not  recognize  their  legal  existence.  A  joint  resolu- 
tion was  thereupon  passed,  taking  a  recess  until  Tuesday  alter 
the  first  Monday  in  Januaiy,  1864. 

Before  the  close  of  the  year  a  decision  was  obtained  £rom  the 
Supreme  Court,  sustaining  the  validity  of  the  prorogation.  This 
was  the  first  political  question  that  had  been  before  the  Supreme 
Court  since  the  alien  case  in  1840.  A  portion  of  the  Democratic 
press  assailed  the  court  (which  was  Democratic  in  political  senti- 
ment) with  great  virulence,  charging  that  the 

"Decision  was  not  only  wholly  wronar,  but  had  been  ouide  from  unworthy  motives. 
It  was  time  that  Judges  who  made  wrong  decisions,  to  avoid  the  lash  and  propitiate 
the  Impending  auger  of  their  political  npponenuu  should  be  made  to  feel  the  Inaigoa- 
tloa  of  their  former  friends   whom  they  had  thus  betrayoii.     The   Democratic 

Jierty  hod  aslced,  and  would  ask  for  nothing  but  Impartial  fairness  at  the  hands  of  the 
udges,  and  no  consideration  of  delicacy  would  Impel  it  to  silence,  if  It  felt  that  unwor^ 
thy  personal  motives  had  moved  them  to  deal  unfairly  with  it.  We  had  fondly  hoped 
that  in  Illinois  there  wasa  State  court  in  whom  the  people  could  confidently  repose  as 
a  barrier  to  frightful  invasions  of  executive  power.  This  hope  is  dispelled,  and  we  are 
overwhelmed  with  sorrow  and  mortification  la  view  of  It."* 

The  deep  chagrin  of  the  Democrats  at  the  dispersion  of  the 
legislature  by  the  governor  is  eloquently  portrayed  by  a  mem  ben 
before  the  Supreme  Court,  in  his  capacity  as  attorney  in  one  of 
the  cases  involving  the  validity  of  the  prorogation*  He  exclaims : 
^^Malignant  partizanship  could  go  no  farther.  The  annals  of 
political  waifare  display  no  grosser  infraction  of  the  dignities 
and  amenities  of  private  or  official  life.  *  *  Since  the  members 
of  the  long  parliament  were  driven  from  their  seats  with  oppro- 
brious  epithets  by  Cromwell,  there  has  been  no  such  exhibition  of 
virtuperative  lawlessness."* 

We  will  carry  this  parallel  further  by  adding  the  concluding 
part  of  Cromwell's  address  to  the  commons,  and  see  where  it  leads : 
^^But  now  I  say,  your  time  hath  come.  The  Lord  hath  disowned 
you.  The  God  of  Abraham,  and  of  Isaac,  and  of  Jacob,  hatli 
done  with  you.  He  hath  no  need  of  you  any  more.  So,  he  hath 
judged  you  and  cast  you  forth  and  chosen  fitter  instruments  to 
Him  to  execute  that  work  in  which  j^ou  have  dishonored  Him." 
History  repeats  itself.  The  chronicler  of  the  scene  adds:  '^Sullen, 
humiliated  and  unpitied,  for  they  had  lost  the  respect  of  honest 
men  of  all  denominations,  the  members  of  that  parliament  now 
sneaked  away  to  find  a  miserable  refuge  in  the  dispised  obscurity 
of  private  life,  deserted  by  the  people  in  their  turn,  whom  they 
first  deserted  at  the  dictates  of  a  depraved  and  poor  ambition." 

The  Oreat  Democratie  Mass  Convmtum  of  June  17 thy  1863. — ^The 
Democratic  State  committee  had  issued  a  call  on  tlie  28th  of  May 
for  a  mass  convention  to  assemble  at  Springfield,  June  17th,  1863, 
being  the  anniversary  of  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  for  the  pur* 
pose  of  consultation  and  deliberation  upon  the  state  of  the  coun- 

*  From  the  Chicago  Times. 
•See  M.  W.  Fuller's  brief. 
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trjy  and  to  give  expresaiou  in  an  authoritative  form  to  the  views 
of  public  policy  entertained  by  the  Illinois  Democracy,  Prom- 
inent democratic  orators  from  foreign  States  were  advertised  to 
be  present  to  speak,  confer  and  counsel  with  the  Illinois  Democracy. 
The  result  was  the  most  extraordinary  gathering,  in  resx)ect  oi 
numbers,  fine  personal  appearance,  high  character  of  the  men  in 
attendance  and  the  spirit  which  pervaded  them,  that  ever 
assembled  in  Illinois.  Not  less  than  40,000  men  were  present, 
representing  all  parts  of  the  Stat«.  It  was  not  a  gala  day  assem- 
blage of  men,  women  and  children,  but  of  solid  looking,  well 
attired  men,  whose  countenances  betokened  thoughtt,  earnestness 
and  determination.  They  were  evidently  political  leaders  of  more 
or  less  influence  in  whatever  sections  they  belonged.  Their  out- 
ward appearance  indicated  not  only  this,  but  also  that  the  great 
body  of  them  were  men  of  means.  While  all  classes  were  more  or 
less  represented,  the  solid  element  greatly  predominated,'  giving 
tone  and  character  to  the  whole.  No  drunkenness,  brawling  or 
semblance  of  unseemly  conduct  marred  the  occasion.  No  taunt- 
ing acts  of  disloyalty  by  the  display  of  secession  flags,  shouting 
for  Jeff  Davis,  or  like  conduct  calculated  to  provoke  a  breach  of 
the  peace,  was  manifested.  A  disturbance  of  the  peace  while  this 
immense  crowd  was  in  the  capital  city,  leading  to  a  serious  out 
break,  perhaps  a  collision  with  the  soldiers,  was  greatly  feared  by 
some  prominent  officials.  Gen.  Ammen,  commandant  of  Camp 
Butler,  took  the  precaution  to  order  that  no  soldier  be  allowed  to 
leave  camp  during  the  whole  of  that  day.  But  this  crowd,  though 
large,  was  not  a  mob.  It  was  composed  rather  of  resi>ectable, 
well-to-do  and  reflective  citizens  who— whatever  their  opinion 
regarding  the  war,  and  that  was  for  peace — would  not  pre- 
cipitate a  collision  voluntarily.  Yet  it  may  be  well  considered, 
had  it  been  forced  upon  them  they  were  not  the  men  to  quail ; 
doubtless  many  were  well  prepared  for  such  a  contingency.  They 
had  come,  not  for  an  excursion  to  seek  relief  from  and  vary  the 
monotony  of  home  life,  but,  moved  by  a  feeling  of  deep  earnest- 
nesS)  to  compare  views  and  take  counsel  of  one  another,  and 
repledge  their  devotion  to  that  democratic  faith  that  was  in  them, 
which  stood  steadfast  for  the  "Union  as  it  was  and  the  constitu- 
tion as  it  is ;"  to  condemn  the  aggressions  of  arbitrary  power  both 
State  and  National,  and  denounce  the  "abolitionizing''of  the  con- 
duct of  the  war.  Prominent  republicans  had  themselves  asserted 
that  "the  problem  would  be  [when  the  war  was  past]  to  com- 
bine the  forms  of  republican  government  with  the  powers  of  a 
monarchical  government.''*  They  met  to  place  their  ban  upon  the  war 
at  a  time  when  many  earnest  hearts  were  trembling  tor  the  cause  of 
the  Union,  and  when  discouragement  might  be  doubly  effective. 
In  the  west,  Vicksburg  was  invested,  it  is  true,  but  it  had  not 
fallen.  In  the  east  the  victorious  legions  of  Lee,  fresh  from  the 
blundering  contests  on  the  Bappafaannock,  and  inspired  by  a 
contempt  for  the  Union  forces  under  Hooker,  with  the  utmost 
audacity  moved  clear  around  him,  boldly  crossed  into  Maryland 
and  deliberately  pushed  forward  to  Pennsylvania,  while  the  coun- 
try stood  amazed,  and  the  deepest  anxiety  pervaded  every  breast 
Gettysburg,  though  not  far  in  the  future,  was  not  foreseen. 

*See  Fornejr^fl  PreM. 
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The  meetiog  was  held  at  the  old  Fair  Oronud  or  Gamp  Yates, 
about  one  luile  due  west  of  the  old  State  House.  The  day  was 
oppressively  warm.  To  give  an  idea  of  some  of  the  leading  par- 
ticipants we  will  append  a  few  names : 

Senator  W.  A.  RIchardioD,  prestdeot ;  vice  presidents ;  Hons.  Cbos.  A.  Constable, 
Wm.  MoMurtry,  Peter  Sweat,  J.  M.  Young:.  Aaron  Sbaw,  O.  B.  Fioklln,  Wm.  F.  Thorn- 
ton. J.  W.  Merritt.  H.  M.  Vandeveer,  B.  r.  Prettymao,  Ohas.  X>.  Hodges,  John  ti. 
McDonald,  James  Hobb,  W  H.  Oilman,  YirgU  Hickoz,  James  B.  Bwinsr,  B.  D.  Tay- 
lor, A.  D.  Wrlffht,  I.P  Roa[er8,  John  V.  Ayer,  A.  Withers,  David  A.  Gaffe,  Sargent 
Gobble,  John  CunnlngbanijMoab  Johnson,  M.  Y  Johnson,  B.  8.  Bdwards,  8.  Staats 
Taylor,  John  Pleraon.  C.  L.  Uigbe^  R.  UMerriolCvS.  &  Hays^  Csrrus  Bpler,  K.  M.  B. 
Wllaou,  JohnD.  Wood,  8.  A.  Buckmaster,  Jacob  Bowman,  8.  J.  Cross,  J.  M.  Epler, 
Kobert  Halloway,  Henry  Dresser,  J.  L.  D.  Morrison,  J.  K.Stttt.  James C  Robinson. 
W.  A.  J.  Sparks,  F.  C.  Sherman,  J.  8.  Bogan,  John  C.  Champlin,  C.  A.  Walker,  and 
Dr.  N.  8.  Davis.  Among  the  speakers  in  attendance  from  abroad  we  notice  the  names  of 
Daniel  Voorhees.of  Indiana, 8.  8  Cox  of  Ohio, and  Chris.  Krtbben  and  Gen.  McKml- 
stry,  of  St.  Louis,  and  from  our  own  State.  Kichardson,S  8.  Marshall,  J.  B.  Bden, 
Jas.  C.Allen,  Bz  Gov.  John  Reynolds.  J.  C.  Robinson,  Greathous,  Bryan,  Connolly, 
Wesoott,-  Chas  T.  E.  Merritt,  M.  Y.  Johnson,  J.  L.  D.  Morrison,  W.  M-  Springor, 
and  a  host  of  others.  Speaking  was  constantly  had  from  six  different  stands,  enthusias- 
tic crowds  thronging  about  each.* 

The  position  of  the  Democracy  of  Illinois  was  declared  at 
length  in  24  separate  paragraphs,  which  we  summarize,  except  the. 
two  last.  They  declared  the  supremacy  of  the  constitution 
of  the  United  States,  as  well  in  time  of  war  as  peace, 
which  they  were  ready  and  willing  to  obey,  as  also  all  laws  made 
in  pursuance  thereof,  so  long  as  they  remained  upon  the  statute 
books,  claiming  the  right  to  constitutionally  change  them;  they 
quoted  the  bill  of  rights,  and  upon  it  arraigned  the  federal  admin- 
istration for  violating  nearly  every  one  of  its  guarantees  to  the 
citizen ;  they  condemned  the  arrest  and  banishment  of  Yallandig- 
ham,  demandhig  his  restoration ;  denounced  the  arrest  of  Judge 
Constable  and  the  imprisonment  of  Hon.  W.  H.  Oarlin  and  other 
citizens  of  the  State,  demanding  their  release;  condemned  the 
suppression  of  the  Chicago  Times;  declared  their  determination 
to  exercise  the  right  of  electing  public  officers  in  defiance  of  the 
demands  of  power ;  adhered  to  the  doctrine  of  State  sovereignty ; 
denounced  martial  law  in  this  State ;  condemned  the  recent  act  of 
prorogation  of  the  legislature  by  Gov.  Yates  as  a  highhanded 
usurpation  by  one  department  of  government  of  the  rights  of 
another;  charged  the  governor  with  not  only  not  protecting  the 
citizen  in  his  constitutional  rights,  but  violating  them  himself: 
denounced  secession  as  a  ruinous  heresy,  and  offered  their  cordial 
co-operation  in  securing  to  the  seceded  States  equal  rights  if  they 
would  return  to  their  allegiance. 

**28.  That  the  further  offensive  prosecution  of  this  war  tends  to  subvert  the  consti- 
tution and  the  government,  and  entail  upon  this  nation  all  the  disastrous  consequences 
ol  misrule  and  anarchy .  That  we  are  in  fiivor  of  peace  upon  the  basis  of  a  restoration 
of  the  Union,  and  for  the  accomplishment  of  which  we  propose  a  national  convention 
to  settle  upon  terms  of  peace,  which  shall  have-in  view  the  restoration  of  the  Union 
as  it  was  and  the  securing,  by  constitutional  amendments,  such  rlghs  to  the  several 
States  and  the  people  thereof,  as  honor  and  Justice  demand. 

<*  ti.  That  we  denounce  as  libellers  of  the  Democratic  party,  and  willful  Instigators 
of  mischief,  those  fanatics  whoare  engaged  in  representing  the  democracy  as  wanting 
tn  sympathy  for  our  soldiers  in  the  fleld.  Those  soldiers  are  oar  kindred,  our  friends 
and  our  neighbors,  whose  interests  are  identified  with  our  own;  whose  prosperity  Is 
our  pleasure  ;  whose  suffering  is  our  pain  ;  and  whose  brilliant  achievements  are  our 

{tride  and  admiration.    Promptly  rushing  to  arms  as  they  did,  in  answer  to  the  call  of 
heir  country,  they  merit  our  warmest  thanks,  our  sympathy  and  our  supnort ;  and 
we  earnestly  request  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  withdraw  the  **  Proclama- 


tion of  Emancipation,"  and  permit  the  brave  sons  of  Illinois  to  light  only  for  the 
**Un{on,'  the  constitution  and  the  enforcement  of  the  laws.** 

The  assembled  multitude  testified  their  faith  in  the  last  of  these 
declarations  by  their  works  on  the  spot,  in  contributing  the  muni- 
ficent fund  of  $47,400  for  the  sick  and  wounded  Illinois  soldiers. 
This  very  liberal  response  was  one  of  the  noblest  and  most  touch- 

«8ee  niinolsfiegister,  June  18th,  1868. 
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iiig  seenes  ever  witnessed.  When  the  call  of  the  oommittee  for 
this  purpose  was  aunounoed,  wallets  llew  out  of  pockets  thick  and 
fast,  and  thousands  of  upraised  hands  held  waiving  aloft  innamer- 
able  greenbacks,  inscribed  with  the  interesting  $  figures  of  5's, 
KKs,  20^8,  5(F8,  &C.,  impatiently  waiting  for  the  passing  hats  to 
come  round  to  gather  them  in.  The  hats  were  filled  and  crammed, 
passed  to  the  committee,  emptied,  passed  back  again  and  as 
quickly  refilled.  Some  individual  subscriptions  were  as  high  as 
$500.  And  thus  the  errand  of  mercy  prospered;  the  glorious  con- 
tagion of  a  philanthropic  enthusiasm  spreading  the  while,  en- 
couraged with  inspiring  cheers,  while  many  a  thonghtful  eye,  set 
perhaps  in  a  stem  countenance,  dropped  a  silent  tear  in  sympa- 
thy with  this  beautiful  manifestation  of  a  grateful  patriotism. 
Thus  were  wrought  up  those  tender  emotions  of  love  of  country, 
which  transported  the  fond  recollections  of  idSectionate  hearts 
after  the  absent  ones,  gallantly  defending  the  union  and  our 
homes  against  the  cohorts  of  treason.  The  warm  hearts  of  these 
contributors  pulsated  in  unison  with  a  genuine  patriotism,  albeit 
their  unyielding  heads,  influenced  by  partisan  feelings, 
enunciated  what  we  now  know  to  have  been  a  wrongful  stand 
against  the  further  prosecution  of  the  war  for  the  Union.  Doubt- 
less they  were  thoroughly  honest  in  their  belief  at  the  time,  but 
its  results  upon  this  nation,  if  carried  out,  must  have  been  attended 
with  unnumbered  woes. 

In  this  munificent  offering  <^  the  soldier's  friend "  and  his 
goading  backers,  who,  rather  than  forego  the  opportunity  of 
wreaking  a  partisan  triumph  by  the  prorogation  of  the  legisla- 
ture  in  defeating  the  appropriation  of  $100,000  for  the  sick 
and  wounded  Illinois  soldiers,  doubtless  discovered  a  merited  re- 
buke. It  has  been  ass^^ted  tliat  this  feeling  prompted  the  large 
contribution  rather  Uian  the  dictates  of  a  generous  philanthropy. 
But  a  good  deed  should  not  be  attributed  to  bad  motives ;  to  do 
good  to  those  that  despitefully  use  you,  is  of  the  highest  christian 
spirit.  Crowds  of  men  are  not  likely  to  seek  revenge  in  such 
noble  and  generous  actions;  neither  was  this  assemblage  the  legis- 
lature which  had  been  attronted.  Ool.  W.  B.  Morrison  was  selected 
to  disburse  the  fund  raised  at  this  meeting,  for  the  relief  of  the 
sick  and  wounded  Illinois  soldiers. 

While  this  meeting  was  ^^ called"  to  give  authoritative  expres- 
sion to  the  views  of  public  policy  entertained  by  the  Illinois  demo- 
cracy, the  position  here  assigned  to  them  in  the  23d  declaration, 
was  but  the  position  of  those  who  firamed  it,  or  of  that  assemblage, 
not  that  of  the  great  mass  of  the  party.  It  was  not  a  delegate 
but  a  mass  convention,  each  attendant  representing  himself  and 
no  one  else.  By  this  declaration  it  was  proiK)sed  precisely  to  do 
all  the  rebels  had  ever  asked — ^to  be  let  alone.  It  did  not  express 
the  sentiments  of  the  Democracy  of  Illinois.  The  Democracy  had 
ever  been  the  war  party  of  the  country,  in  all  the  wars  it  ever  had. 
The  great  body  of  the  rank  and  file  were  loyal  to  the  core  and 
unconditionally  for  the  war,  contending,  with  rare  exceptions,  that 
there  was  no  other  honorable  alternative  but  to  prosecute  it  until 
the  authority  of  the  government  was  acknowledged  and  respected 
over  all  the  broad  domain  of  our  country.  The  leading  spirits  of 
this  meeting  forsook  the  exalted  loyal  stand  of  the  party  as  cor. 
rectly  defined  by  Mr.  Douglas,  and  placed  themselves  in  perfect 
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antagonism  with  his  patriotic  atterances,  that  while  the  war  lasted 
there  could  be  but  two  parties  in  the  country — <^  patriots  and 
traitors."  They  assumed  to  speak  for  the  Democracy  of  Illinois, 
without  delegated  authority  so  to  do,  and  assign  to  them  a  posi- 
tion before  the  country'  which  they  abhorred.  Their  unworthy 
eftbrts  met  with  a  withering  rebuke  from  the  people  and  they  dealt 
the  party  a  last  blow,  from  which  it  has  not  recovered.  If  not  in 
arUculo  mortis^  it  has  been  paralized  ever  since  in  the  State. 

The  first  fruit  of  these  legislative  and  convention  proceedings 
was  exhibited  in  the  elections  of  November,  1863,  for  county 
officers,  which  resulted  in  favor  of  the  Bepublicans  by  an  aggre- 
gate majority  of  30,000  votes.  A  full  vote  was  not  polled,  it  is 
true,  yet  there  was  an  actual  Union  gain  of  5,000,  and  a  compar- 
ative gain  of  46,000  votes  over  the  preceding  year.* 

On  September  3d,1863— the  country  having  been  in  the  mean  time 
encouraged  by  the  victory  of  Gettysburg  and  the  fall  of  Yicksburg — 
the  meeting  of  the  17th  of  June  was  offset  by  an  immense  Union 
gathering  at  Springfield.  Hons.  Henry  S.  Lane,  J.  B.  Doolittle, 
Zachary  Chandler,  Gov.  Yates,  Gens.  K  J.  Oglesby,  John  A. 
McClernand,  L  K.  Haynie,  B.  M.  Prentiss  and  many  others, 
addressed  the  vast  assemblage.  Mr.  Lincoln  sent  a  long  ana 
patriotic  letter,  addressed  to  the  chairman,  J.  G.  Conkling,  which 
was  read.  Many  other  patriotic  letters  from  prominent  gentle- 
men in  various  parts  of  the  country  were  likewise  read.  A  vigor- 
ous prosecution  of  the  war  for  the  Union  was  urged  by  all  the 
speakers,  and  in  all  the  letters — that  that  was  the  only  true  way 
to  an  honorable  peace.* 

The  peace  efforts  of  a  faction  of  the  Illinois  Democracy  may 
be  said  to  have  culminated  in  1863.  With  the  approach  of 
the  election  contest  of  1864  we  discover  a  manifest  weakening  in 
the  wonted  unanimity  of  their  demands  for  peace.  The  desire  for 
party  success  was  stronger  than  any  other  political  sentiment. 
The  leaders,  not  unmindful  of  the  expression  of  the  people  of 
Illinois  at  the  polls  in  November,  1863,  were  inclined  to  greater 
cautiou  in  taking  advanced  unconditional  peace  ground.  Indeed 
many  were  the  other  way.  McClellen  had  loomed  up  as  the  most 
available  Democratic  candidate  for  the  presidency.  It  could  not  be 
expected  that  the  hero  of  Antietam,  who  it  was  supposed  would 
carry  the  soldiers'  vote  to  a  man,  could  consistantly  be  run  as  an 
unconditional  peace  man.  Accordingly  when  the  first  State  Dem- 
ocratic Convention  of  1864  met  at  Springfield,  June  15th,  they 
contented  themselves  with  appointing  delegates  to  the  national 
convention,and  State  presidential  electors,  withoutputting  a  ticket 
in  the  field,  or  adopting  a  platform,  deferring  that  matter  by  an  over- 
whelming minority  to  the  action  of  the  national  convention  shortly 
to  meet  at  Chicago.  A  buncomb  resolution  was  adopted  to  stand 
by  Vallandigham  (who  had  just  returned  from  exile),  and  the  de- 
mocracy of  Ohio  (then,  also,  assembled  in  convention)  in  the  preser- 

*0utofthe  resolutioDs  of  the  17tb  of  June  sprung  a  ouiiotis  quarrel   between  the 

KMoe  polioy  and  no  policy  faotfom  of  that  meeting,  led  reapeotlvely  by  Col. 
iobardfton  and  Gen.  Singrleton.  The  '^declarations,'*  It  seems,  were  prepared  and 
passed  upon  the  day  before  by  a  self  constituted  committee  of  congressmen,  Judges, 
ofllce  holders  and  office  seekers,  whose  retreat,  the  latter  as  be  asserted  for  a  long 
time,  could  not  discover.  He  claimed  the  paternity  of  the  28d  ^Meclarutlon**  with 
only  the  word  '  ^offensive'*  in  the  first  line  added  by  the  committee.  Doubtless  honors 
are  essy  upon  that  point   by  this  time. 

*See  Illinois  State  Journal,  Sept.  9th,  1868. 
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vation  of  their  liberty,  bat  the  reiteration  of  the  former  bold  stand 
for  peace,  for  which  the  masses  in  Illinois  in  their  expression  at 
the  polls  had  shown  no  relish,  was  shrewdly  avoided.  This  was 
i^garded  as  a  McOlelleii  triumph,  and  a  rebnke  to  the  peaoe^n- 
auy-term's  party.  But  the  peace  faction  against  which  tJie  tide 
was  thus  strongly  setting,  was  not  to  besqaelched  without  making 
an  effort  With  the  view  to  inflaence  the  approaching  State  con- 
vention, a  mass  meeting  to  the  number  of  perhaps  20,000  assem- 
bled at  Peoria,  August  the  3d,  under  the  management  of  the  lead- 
ing peace  men  of  the  State.  The  meeting  was  also  said  to  have 
been  called  by  ^^a  secret  organization  whose  members  acted  with 
the  Democratic  party.  "^General  Singleton,  author  of  the  23d  dec- 
laration of  the  17th  of  June,  1803,  presided;  and  Amos  Green, 
Grand  Commander  of  the  Order  of  American  Knights  in  Illinois, 
who,  subsequently,  in  the  trial  of  the  Gamp  Douglas  conspirators 
at  Cincinnati,  turned  state's  evidence,  H.  M.  Yandeveer,  W.  W. 
O'Brien  and  others,  reported  a  series  of  resolations,  in  the  2d 
of  which  they  '^declare  that  the  coercion  and  subjugation  of  sov- 
ereign States  was  never  contemplated  as  possible  or  authorized 
by  the  coustitution,  but  was  pronounced  by  its  makers  an  act  of 
suicidal  folly.  But  whatever  may  be  the  theory  of  constitutional 
power,  war,  as  a  means  of  restoring  the  Union,  has  proved  a  fail- 
ure and  a  delusion,"  etc. ;  and  in  the  3d,  Hnat  the  repeal  and 
revocation  of  all  unconstitutional  edicts  and  pretended  laws,  an 
armistice,  and  a  national  convention  for  the  peaceful  adjustment  of 
our  troubles,  are  the  only  means  of  saving  our  nation  from  nniim* 
ited  calamity  and  ruin."* 

In  the  meantime  another  Democratic  mass  convention  had 
been  called  to  assemble  at  the  capital.  The  Peoria  meeting, 
doubtless  fearing  that  the  policy  to  harmonize  all  the  discordant 
elements  manifest  in  the  party  would  there  prevail,  now  resolved 
to  then  re-assemble  at  Springfield,  being  the  18th  of  August  fol- 
lowing, and  stamp  that  meeting,  also,  with  their  character.  Accord- 
ingly, upon  that  occasion.  General  Singleton  claimed  that  the 
Springfield  meeting,  which  was  very  largely  attended,  was  but  a 
continuation  of  the  Peoria  meeting  ;  that  the  officers  were  already 
chosen,  and  nothing  remained  to  be  done  but  for  him  t^  president 
to  call  the  multitude  to  order,  listen  to  the  speaking,  and  pass  the 
Peoria  peace  resolutions.  But  his  assumptions  met  with  earnest 
protest;  however,  for  the  sake  of  harmony,  it  was  agreed  in  can- 
ens  that  Singleton  should  preside,  that  the  Peoria  resolutions 
should  be  reported  stripped  of  two  objectionable  clauses,  and  in 
addition  to  pledge  the  party  to  the  Chicago  nominees.  This  was 
strenuously  opposed  by  the  ultra  peace  faction,  who  declared  they 
would  appeal  to  the  people.  The  meeting  was  forthwith  called  to 
order.  General  Singleton  became  chairman  and  addressed  the 
masses  in  a  forcible  and  able  speech.  He  was  followed  by  Henry 
Clay  Dean,  of  Iowa,  in  an  eloquent  effort.  The  Peoria  resolutions 
unchanged  were  then  offered  for  adoption,  as  also  those  of  June 
17th,  1803,  and  by  the  chair  declared  passed.  The  caucus  resolu- 
tion pledging  the  efficient  support  of  the  Illinois  Democracy  to  the 
Chicago  nominee  for  president,  whoever  he  might  be,  was  then 
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offered.  It  was  sharply  attacked  and  laid  on  the  table.  Kext 
the  Peoria  and  17th  of  June  resolutions  were  offered  for  adoption 
at  stand  No.  2j  and  there,  also,  declared  passed.  The  resolution 
pledging  unconditional  support  to  the  Chicago  nominees  was 
now  again  offered.  A  bitter  debate,  not  unmixed  with  gross  per- 
sonalities, was  instantly  aroused,  resulting  this  time  in  the  adop- 
tion of  the  resolution.  And  now  the  cloven  foot  having  been 
revealed  to  the  multitude,  when  the  latter  resolution  was  again 
moved  at  stand  No.  1,  amidst  much  confusion  and  opposition  it 
was  there,  also,  vociferously  adopted.  The  presiding  officer,  who 
had  been  assailed  as  a  disorganizer,  thereupon  retiml  from  the 
meeting  in  disgust* 

Thus  this  meeting,  after  adopting  the  Peoria  and  17th  of  June 
resolutions,  demanding  an  armistice,  pronouncing  tlie  war  for 
the  Union  a  failure  and  unconstitutional,  and  proposing  an  almost 
unconditional  peace  with  defiant  rebels,  in  the  next  breath  pledged 
themselves  in  advance  to  support  a  war  Democrat  for  the  presi- 
dency. But  this  glaring  inconsistency  only  indicated  after  all  that 
many  of  the  democratic  leaders,  in  their  ardent  and  ultra  opposi- 
tion to  the  war  for  the  Union,  had  been  really  less  disloyal  in  their 
true  feelings  and  sentiments  than  partisan  and  factious.  They  were 
anti-war  men  because  it  was  not,  as  they  thought,  the  war  of  their 
party.  They  did  not  love  the  Union  less,  but  office  more.  The 
partisan  strife  for  place,  power  and  x>osition  is  a  terrible  thing  in 
our  country,  and  not  at  all  on  the  wane. 

Nor  was  this  meeting  more  inconsistent  than  the  Chicago  Dem- 
ocratic national  convention  of  1864,  which  met  a  few  days  later, 
in  the  adoption  of  their  platform  and  the  choice  of  a  candi- 
date to  be  placed  upon  it. 

Theftl  re«olution  declared  It  as  the  sense  of  the  Ameiioan  people  *Hbat  after  four 
.  years  of  failure  to  restore  the  Unloo  by  the  experiment  of  war,  durinir  wblob,  under 
the  pretense  of  military  neoeesity  or  power  hiflrher  than  the  oonstitution,  the  consti- 
tution Itself  has  been  disregarded  in  every  part,  and  the  public  liberty  and  private  rights 
alike  trodden  down,  and  the  material  prosperity  of  the  country  essentially  Impaired  ; 
justice,  humanity,  liberty  and  the  public  welftire  demand  that  immediate  efforts  be 
made  for  the  cessation  of  hostilities,  with  a  view  to  an  ultimate  convention  of  the  States 
or  other  peaceable  means  to  the  end  that  at  the  earliest  practicable  moment  peace 
may  bo  restored  on  the  basis  of  the  Federal  Union  of  the  Sutes. 

To  which  the  distinguised  military  chieftain,  Oen.  McClellen,  a 
strong  war  Democrat,  who  had  dispersed  the  Maryland  Democratic 
legislature  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  replied  in  his  letter  of 
accepance : 

"But  the  Union  must  be  preserved  at  all  hazards.  I  could  not  look  in  the  fiioe  of  my 
gallant  comrades  of  the  army  and  navy,  who  survived  so  many  bloody  battles,  and  tell 
themthattheir  labors  and  the  sacrifice  of  so  many  of  our  slain  and  wounded  brethren 
have  been  in  vain/' 


CHICAGO  C0N8PIBACY. 

During  the  autumn  of 'Ma  conspiracy  was  detected  at  Chicago,  which  had  for  its  object 
the  liberation  of  the  prisoners  at  Camp  Douglas,  the  bnmlnff  of  the  city,  and  the  in- 
auguration of  rebellion  in  the  north.  Gen.  Sweet,  who  had  charge  of  the  camp  at 
the  time,  first  had  his  suspicions  of  danjB^er  aroused  by  a  number  of  enigmatloally 
worded  letters  which  passed  through  the  Camp  poctofflce. 

From  subsequent  developments  ne  became  convinced  it  was  the  intention  of  the 
conspirators  to  carry  out  tnelrnefiirlous  designs  during  the  session  of  the  National 
Democratic  Convention  in  August,  but  before  the  time  arrived  defensive  measures 
were  instituted,  and  the  leaders  deemed  It  best  to  postpone  the  consummation  of  their 
object  till  the  presidential  election.  They  were,  however,  again  destined  to  be  foiled. 
On  the  Sd  of  November,  a  citlsen  of  St.  Louis,  an  avowed  secesBlooUt.  but  in  reality 
agovemment  detective,  followed  a  criminal  from  that  city  to  Springfield,  and  thence  to 
Chicago.  Here,  while  on  the  alert  for  the  fugitive,  he  met  a  former  acquaintance,  a 
member  of  the  order  of  American  Knights,  from  whom  he  learned  that  the  rebel 
_  — —^-^^-^ 
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Marmaduke  wae  lo  the  oliy.  After  a  short  Interview  be  met  Dr.  Rdwanlt,  a  oitiien  of 
Chicago  and  a  rebel  sympathizer,  who  nsked  him  if  be  Icnew  Southern  soldiers  were  in 
town.  The  detective  answering  in  the  negative,  bis  Interlocutor  further  informed 
him  that  Marmaduke  was  stopping  at  his  house  under  the  assumed  name  of  Burilng. 
and  mentioned  as  a  *'good  joke^  that  he  had  a  Ihitlsh  passport  made  out  under  the  same 
opgnomen  by  the  American  ConsiiJ.  The  detective,  tu  his  report  to  the  Provost  Mar» 
shal  General  of  Mo.,  says :  '*The  same  evening  I  again  met  with  Dr.  Bdwards  on  the 
street guiiitf  to  my  hotel.  He  said  Marmaduke  desired  to  'see  me  and  1  accompanied 
him  to  bis  bouse .  There  in  the  ooune  of  a  long  conversation  Maramduke  told  me  that 
he  and  several  officers  were  in  Chicago  to  operate  with  other  parties  in  releasing 
the  prisoners  of  Gamp  Douglas,  and  in  inaugurating  a  rebellion  m  the  north.  He  said 
the  movement  was  under  the  auspices  of  the  American  Knighu  and  was  to  begin  ope- 
rations on  the  day  of  the  election.  The  detective  immediately  called  on  Col.  Sweet  and 
communicated  to  him  the  startling  Inteillgence,  and  iba  latter  telegraphed  for  troops. 
There  were  in  the  camp  8,000  prisoners,  among  whom  were  Morgan's  freebooters, 
Texas  Rangers  and  others  precocious^  daring  and  ready  for  reckless  adventure.  To 
guard  the  Targe  force  there  were  only  «00  effective  men,  and  the  oommandant  felt 
as  though  there  was  a  mine  b*  neath  him,  and  only  70  hours  remained  in  which  to  pre- 
vent its  being  sprung  with  disastrous  consequences  to  the  garrison  and  adjacent  city. 
DiscJosures  soon  reached  him  from  other  sources  whereby  ho  learned  the  full  partio- 
ularsof  the  gigantic  scheme.  The  blow  was  to  be  struck  on  the  8tb  of  November, 
and  Camp  Douglas  was  the  first  objective  point.  The  8. MO  prisoners  when  liberated 
were  to  be  Joined  by  the  ft,OOOknighUof  Chicago,  making  a  nucleus  of  18»000about  which 
wonid  gather  Caimdian  refugees,  bushwhackers  from  Mo.,  prisoners  from  oth^r  Camps, 
and  members  of  the  same'  order  In  other  localities.  The  city  of  Chicago  was  first  to  he 
Backed  and  burned,  after  which  a  similar  fate  was  to  be  meted  out  to  the  other  dtks 
of  the  north.  A  general  uprising  of  the  traaaenable  element  in  the  loyal  States  was  to 
follow,  and  simultaneously  Jlood  was  to  move  on  Nashville,  Buckner  onLouisvlllSLand 
Price  on  St.  Louis. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  these  aeemlngly  extravagant  anraogements  were  without 
some  prospect  of  success.  Investigations  before  military  commissions  in  different 
parts  of  the  west  indicated  the  existence  of  treasonable  societies  of  almost  fabulous  ex- 
tent. A  report  of  the  Judge  Advnoati?  General  of  the  U.  8.  disclosed  '*the  exiafcenee 
of  a  military  organlTation  having  its  commander-in-chief,  general  and  subordinate 
officers,  and  800,000  enrol  led  members,  all  bound  by  a  blind  obedience  to  their  superiors, 
and  pledged  to  take  up  arms  agaimit  any  power  found  waging  war  against  a  people 
endeavoring  to  establish  a  government  of  their  own  choice?' 

Col.  Bweet  duly  apprised  the  |X)1  ice  of  Obioagoof  the  presence  of  the  eoospiraton, 
and  at  2  o'clock  in  toe  morning  preceding  the  election,  made  a  descent  on  their  respec- 
tive places  of  lodging.  Amung  the  arrests  were  the  rebel  officers  GrenfelU  Morgan, 
Adjutant  General  Bfarmaduke.  brother  of  the  general.  Cantrell,of  Morgan*s  command, 
Buckner  Morris,  treasurer  of  the  Sons  of  Liberty,  Charles  Walsh,  a  memoer  of  the  order 
were  also  arrested.  In  the  house  of  the  latter  were  found  two  cart  loads  of  loaded 
pistols,  and  in  another  part  of  the  city  two  boxes  of  guns.  The  startling  Intelllgenoe 
of  the  arrests  spread  with  lightning  rapidity,  and  as  the  sun  rose  up  from  the  bosom 
of  the  lake  and  looked  down  on  the  mllesof  palatial  residences,  stores  and  well-filled 
houses  marked  out  for  rapine  and  burning,toeir  inhabitants  were  in  arms,  patrols  were 
marching  and  countermarching  through  the  entire  city  which  presented  the  appearance 
ofan  extended  military  encampment.  Thus  in  one  short  hour  the  scheme  which  wss 
to  transfer  the  theatre  of  the  war  to  the  free  states,  and  apply  the  torch  to  northern 
cities,  collapsed  and  Its  reckless  projectors  were  in  the  cnatody  of  the  oflosrs  in  the 
narrow  cells  of  a  prison. 

Early  In  January,  1866,  Gen.  Hooker,  oommandant  of  the  North  western  Dtpariment, 
convened  a  court  martial  in  Cincinnati  to  try  the  leaders  of  the  oonspiraey .  They  were 
charged  with  violating  the  laws  of  war  by  attempting  to  release  the  prisoners  confined 
at  Camp  Douglas,  and  oonsplring  to  lay  waste  the  city  of  Chicago.  The  trial  lasted  till 
April,  when  Walsh  was  sien tenced  to  three  years*  imprisonment  in  the  penitentiary^ 
Grenrell  to  behunft*  Rafael  Semmes,  captured  after  the  first  arrests,  to  two  years  im- 
prisonment. Of  the  other  prisoners  one  oommlttedsttloide  by  shooting  himself,  one 
escaped  from  custody  and  the  remainder  were  acquitted .  After  remaininig  in  prison  9 
monthball  the  convicts  except  Grenf ell,  whose  sentence  was  commuted  to  Imprison- 
ment for  life,  were  pardoned. 
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Bepubliean  and  JDemocratie  State  Conventions  of  1864 — Lives  and 
•    Character  of  Ogleslf  and  Bross — Prosperity  avid  Condition  of  the 

State  during  the  Bebellion — Legislationy  Political  and  Special^  in 
1865-7 — Board  of  Uqualization  established — Location  of  Agricul- 
tural College — Illinois  Capitals  and  their  removals —History  of 
ihe  Penitentiary, 


The  Republican,  or  Union  State  Convention  of  1864,  was  held 
at  Springfield^  May  25th.  A.  J.  Kuykeudall,  of  Johnson,  was 
chosen  to  preside*  For  Governor  four  names  were  proposea.  On 
the  first  or  informal  ballot,  Allen  G.  Fuller,  of  Boone,  received  220 
'Votes  ]  Bichard  J.  Oglesby,  of  Macon,  283 ;  Jesse  iL  Dubois,  of 
Sangamon,  103 ;  and  John  M.  Palmer,  of  Macoupin,  75*  Ou  the 
next  ballot  Oglesby  was  nominated,  receiving  358  out  of  681 
votes  cast  William  Bross,  of  Cook,  was  nominated  for  lieuten- 
ant governor  ^  Sharon  Tyndale^  of  St.  Glair,  for  Secretary  of  StatOjj 
O.  H.  Miner,  of  Sangamon,  for  Auditor ;  James  H.  Beveridge,  of 
DeKalb,  for  Treasurer ;  Newton  Batemau,  of  Morgan,  for  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Instruction ;  S.  W.  Moulton,  of  Shelby,  for 
Congressman  for  the  State*at-large,  Thus  far  all  was  harmony, 
but  now  came  trouble.  The  committee  ou  platform  gave  the  na- 
tional administration  but  a  quasi  endorsement,  saying  that  the 
presideut's^^^war  measures  were  planned  with  an  honest  purpose; 
tliat  it  was  not  necessary  to  approve  of  eveiy  act  of  the  adminis- 
tration to  enable  them  to  say  Mr.  Lincoln  was  an  honest  man  and 
prudent  statesman ;  and  that  in  the  main  the  acts  of  the  admin- 
istration had  been  highly  conducive  in  suppressing  the  existing 
rebellion,  and  should  Mr.  Lincoln  receive  the  nomination  of  the 
Baltimore  convention  they  would  give  him  their  earnest  sup- 
port.^'* 

This  resolution  excited  intense  opposition  and  was  laid  on  the 
table.  A  new  committee  was  appointed  and  in  the  evening  a  new 
set  of  resolutions  were  reported  and  adopted  after  a  protracted 
sitting.  The  administration  was  strongly  indorsed,  and  Uie  dele- 
gates to  the  Baltimore  convention  instructed  to  use  all  honorable 

*See  Illinois  State  Rog\ster,  May  28th,  1854. 
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means  to  secure  the  re-nomination  of  Mr.  Lincoln  for  tbe  presi- 
dency; a  determination  was  expressed  to  prosecntethe  war  until 
the  causeof  the  Union  triumphed;  slavery  was  charged  as  the  cause 
of  the  rebellion ;  the}'  breathed  the  sentiments  of  a  genuine  patriot- 
ism and  noble  sympathy  for  the  soldiers ;  extended  thanks  to  tlie 
governor  and  all  the  State  officials ;  indorsed  the  13th  amend- 
ment abolishing  slavery ;  and  asserted  the  Monroe  doctrine — that 
it  was  the  duty  of  the  U.  S.  to  reinstate  repnblicaR  institntioDS 
on  the  continent  of  America,  which  looked  to  the  French  opera- 
tions iu  Mexico. 

The  Democratic  State  Convention  of  1864  also  met  at  Spring- 
field, but  not  till  September  6th.  The  Hon.  S.  S.  Hayes,  of  Cook, 
presided.  The  Chicago  national  democratic  platform  was  adopted. 
James  C.  Eobinson,  of  Clark,  was  nominated  for  Governor;  S. 
Corning  Judd,  of  Fulton,  for  Lieutenant  Governor ;  John  Hise,  of 
LaSalle,  for  Auditor;  Alexander  Stame,  of  Pike,  for  Treasurer; 
William  A.  Tuhiey,  of  Morgan,  for  Secretary  of  State;  John  P* 
Brooks,  for  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  and  James  G. 
Allen,  of  Crawford,  for  Congressman  for  the  State-at-large. 

The  election  in  November,  1864,  resulted  in  favor  of  the  repub- 
licans on  the  State  ticket  by  an  average  majority  exceeding  31,- 
000  votes.  The  estimated  gain  of  the  republican  vote  on  1S62 
was  over  69,000.  -  The  Legislature  was  republican,  as  follows : 
Senate  14  republicans  to  11  democrats;  House  51  republicans  to 
34  democrats;  Union  n^ajority  on  joint  ballot  20.  Eleven  out  of 
the  14  congi'essmen  elected  were  also  republicans.' 

Bichard  J.  Oglesby  wa«  bom  July  25th,  1824,  in  Oldham  county, 
Kentucky.  Bereft  of  parents  at  the  tender  age  of  eighty  his 
early  education  was  neglected.  When  12  years  old  he  removed 
with  an  uncle  to  Decatur.  He  was  subsequently  apprenticed  to 
the  carpenter's  trade,  worked  occasionallyat  farming,  studied  law, 
essayed  to  practice  it  at  Sullivan,  this  State,  retnnied  to  Decatur, 
volunteered  in  the  Mexican  war,  was  elected  1st  Lieut.  Go.  **C,* 
4th  Illinois  regiment,  and  participated  in  the  battle  of  Cerro 
Gordo.  On  his  return  he  sought  to  perfect  his  law  studies  by  at- 
tending the  lectures  at  Louisville,  took  the  gold  fever  then  raging 
and  crossed  the  plains  to  California,  retunied,  and,  in  1852^  first 
appeared  in  politics  as  a  Scott  elector.  Later  he  visited  Europe 
and  the  Holy  Land,  returned,  and,  in  1858,  offered  for  congress, 
but  was  beaten  by  the  same  competitor  he  had  for  governor  in 
1864.  In  1860  he  was  elected  a  State  Senator,  but  the  following 
spring  when  the  rebellion  broke  out,  his  ardent  natnre  quickly  re- 
sponded to  the  demands  of  patriotism,  and,  as  colonel  of  the  8th 
regiment,  he  tendered  it  as  the  second  raised  by  the  State  for  that 
conflict  He  was  shortly  entnisted  with  important  commands,  and 
for  a  time  stationed  at  Bird's  Point  and  Cairo.  At  Fort  Donelson  his 
brigade  was  in  the  van,  and,  on  the  morning  of  the  last  day,  the 
flrst  to  be  attacked  by  the  enemy,  resulting  in  the  loss  of  500 
men  before  reinforcements  came  to  his  support.  At  Corinth  his 
and  Hackleman's  brigades  held  the  rebels  at  bay  daring  a  large 
part  of  the  afternoon ;  but  in  a  daring  charge  the  latter  was 
killed,  and  Oglesby  dangerously  wonnded  in  the  left  lung  was  borne 
A*om  the  field  in  expectation  of  immediate  dissolution.  On  his  re- 
covery he  was  promoted  for  gallantry  to  a  m^jor  generalship^ 
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and  in  the  spring  of  1863  ansigiied  to  the  command  of  the  16tli 
army  corps,  but  owing  to  the  trouble  of  his  wound,  (he  carried 
tbe  rebel  lead  in  his  person)  he  relinquished  active  service  within 
three  months  after. 

Governor  Oglesby  is  a  fine  appearing  affable  man,  with  regu* 
Jar,  well  defin^  features  and  rotund  face.  In  stature  he  is  a  little 
above  medium  height,  large  frame  and  somewhat  fleshy.  His 
physical  apx>earance  is  striking  and  prepossessing,  while  his 
straight-out,  not  to  say  bluff,  manner  and  sx)eech  are  well  calcula^ 
ted  to  favorably  impress  the  average  masses.  Ardent  in  feeling 
and  strong  in  party  bias,  he  inspires  deep  partisan  prejudices 
in  others.  He  is  quite  an  effective  stump  orator.  With  a  vehem- 
ent, passionate  and  scornful  tone  and  gestures,  tremendous  phys- 
ical power,  which,  in  speaking,  he  exercises  to  the  utmost ;  with 
frequent«desceut8  to  the  grotesque,  and  with  abundant  homely 
comparisons  or  frontier  figures,  expressed  in  the  broadest  vernacu- 
lar and  enforced  with  stentorian  emphasis,  he  delights  a  promis- 
cuous audience  beyond  measure ;  while  his  bitter  invective,  be- 
stowed without  stint  upon  the  opposition  must  gratify  Uie 
extremest  feeling  of  partisan  hatred  and  animosity. 

Lieut.  €k)v.  Bross  was  bom  in  Sussex  county,  iNew  Jersjoy* 
His  youth  was  mostly  spent  in  the  wilds  of  Pennsylvania,  aiding 
his  father  in  the  hard  toil  of  a  lumberman  and  rafting  on  the  Del- 
eware.  He  acquired,  however,  a  classical  education,  and  after- 
wards, for  many  years,  taught  school.  In  1848  he  removed  to 
Chicago  and  became  a  partner  in  the  publishing  house  of  Griggs, 
Bross  &  Go.  But  in  Illinois  he  is  chiefly  known  by  his  career  as 
an  editor.  In  1852  he  united  with  John  L.  Scripps  and  started  the 
DemocraMe  PresSj  a  xx)litical  and  commercial  newspaper.  He  was 
originally  a  democrat,  but  with  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  com- 
promise this  paper  forsook  the  democracy  and  aided  in  forming 
the  republican  party.  In  1858  it  was  '^consolidated"  with  the 
Tribune^  and  in  1860  the  name  of  ''Press"  was  dropped.  No 
paper  has  perhaps  exercised  a  larger  influence  upon  the  politics 
of  Illinois,  while  at  an  early  day  it  was  the  leading  commerciid 
medium  of  the  northwest.  Mr.  Bross  is  a  man  of  sound  prac- 
tical sense,  varied  and  extensive  information,  exact,  thorough, 
and  untiring  in  effort.  He  had  shown  himself  an  able  statistical, 
commercial  and  political  writer.  Energy  and  resoluteness  are  of 
the  essence  of  his  nature,  and  with  wonderful  rapidity  of  utter- 
ance, as  presiding  officer  of  the  senate,  he  was  capable  of  dis- 
patching a  large  amount  of  business  in  those  days  of  omnibus  legis- 
lation. He  is  of  medium  height  and  robust  frame,  with  angular 
features,  high  forehead,  and  ruddy  complexion.  Honest  himself, 
he  despises  the  tricks  and  arts  of  the  politician  ;  and  his  own 
achievements  being  the  result  of  industry,  he  entertains  little  rev- 
erance  for  genius.* 

Governor  Oglesby  was  duly  inaugurated  Jannary  the  17th, 
1865,*  but  before  proceeding  with  his  administration  it  is  proper  that 
we  take  a  short  retrospect  at  our  material  prosperity  during  l^e 
rebellion. 


*See  Ward'B  speech  In  senate  Jan.  11,  '09,  and  Western  Monthly,  June,  '00. 

*The  day  before  the  time  first  set  for  Gov.  Oglesby  to  assume  the  duties  of  his  ofllee, 
death  visited  his  home  at  Deoatur,  and  toolc  therefrom  his  only  son,  an  intelligent  and 
tprlghtly  lad  of  6  years,  a  great  favorite  with  the  bereaved  parents.  This  oauaed  th« 
mauguratlon  to  be  postponed  for  one  week. 
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Notwithstanding  the  demands  of  the  war  had  drawn  upon  Illi- 
nois to  the  extent  of  near  200,000  men^-hale,  vigorous  and  with- 
out physical  blemish,  taken  from  the  most  active  producing 
classes — the  great  industries  of  the  State  had  not  only  speedily 
recovered  from  thisenormous  draft,  but  her  material  prosperity, 
retarded  the  first  one  or  two  years,  was  unparalleled  by  any  other 
State.  The  census  of  1865  revealed  a  population  of  2,141,510,  be- 
ing an  increase  of  429,559,  or  near  25  per  cent,  since  1860  ;  and 
nearly  every  department  of  production  and  industry  exhibited  a 
like  ratio  in  advancement,  as  evidenced  by  the  area  of  Itfnd  under 
cultivation,  and  its  yield  of  agricultural  wealth,  the  triumph  of 
invention  andsubstitutionof  machinery  for  manual  labor,  tiie  ang- 
mentation  of  skilled  laborers  and  mechanical  production,  the  ra|^ 
growth  of  our  cities,  villages  and  increase  of  fixed  capital^  the 
excellent  remuneration  for  all  employment,  the  high  prices  for  all 
products,  and  above  all  the  abundance  of  money  which  stimulated 
all  manner  of  business  to  unusual  activity. 

While  this  material  pn>sperity  prevailed  with  the  close  of  the 
war,  and  for  some  time  before,  the  times  were  hard  wiUi  us  during 
the  first  two  years  of  Uie  civil  conflict.  The  writer  saw  oom,  our 
great  staple,  sell  in  1862,  in  Central  Illinois,  as  low  as  9  cents  a 
bushel.  The  failure  of  our  local  banks,  which  in  a  manner  left  us 
without  a  currency,  contributed  not  a  little  to  the  condition  of  the 
times.  Prosperity  during  the  war  was  first  experienced  in  the 
Eastern  States,  where  the  lavish  expenditures  of  the  government  for 
clothing  and  munitions  of  war  caused  money  to  be  profusely  seat* 
tered  from  the  outset.  With  us,  beef  and  pork,  and  the  products 
of  the  soil,  were  the  first  to  experience  an  advance  in  prices. 

Oorn,  our  most  unfailing  crop,  made  its  first  great  bound  up- 
ward immediately  after  the  severe  frost  of  August  29'th,  1863* 
Lauds  remained  for  a  long  time  a  drug.  This  class  of  property 
the  experience  of  centuries  has  shown  to  ever  be  the  last  to  rise 
in  price^  but  once  starting  it  excels  all  other,  as  it  aftbrds  the 
safest  and  surest  investment,  and  not  nnfrequ^itly  the  largest 
speculative  return.  Finally  the  tide  of  abundant  money  set  into 
Illinois  and  began  to  influence  realty.  Now,  to  many  of  our  peo- 
ple, was  heard  abroad  in  tlie  land  the  pleasant  voice  of  tiie  stran- 
ger inquiring  the  price  of  lands,  and  seeking  to  invest  his  abund- 
ant and  daily  cheapening  money  in  lots,  lands  and  farms.  Popu*- 
lation,  with  a  renewed  current,  was  pouring  over  our  borders ; 
houses  in  cities  and  towns  became  scarce ;  rents  rose  beyond  pre- 
cedent, and  the  prices  of  lands  passed  the  most  sanguine  expecta- 
tion. An  enhancement  of  100  per  cent  was  not  unusual ;  many 
of  our  people  never  dreamed  of  such  prices,  and  that  all  in  cash 
too.  Many  transfers  were  made,  the  proceeds  re-invested  to  bet- 
ter advantage,  and  comparativeindepeudeuce  acquired  by  owners. 
The  abundance  and  cheapness  of  money,  and  high  prices  of  prop* 
erty  enabled  others  of  our  people  to  extinguish  mortgages,  which 
had  hung  like  a  pall  over  their  homes  ;  and  thus  thousands  ot 
families  were  placed  in  comfortable  circumstances  and  rendered 
happy.  While  an  intestine  war  piled  a  debt  on  the  nation  by  the 
billion,  upon  the  individual  were  conferred  benefits  and  unexpect- 
ed independence.  But,  while  some,  for  years  dissatisfied,  now  tliat 
they  could  get  perhaps  double  their  prices,  were  content  to  hold 
their  property  and  neither  loose  nor  profit  by  the  times,  otherS| 
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it  is  sad  to  relate,  who  had  never  hoped  to  realize  old  valuer,  eager- 
ly sold  with  the  first  advance  of  prices,  failed  or  neglected  to  rein- 
vest, easily  spent  or  squandered  the  proceeds,  and  are  to-day 
renters.  It  was  generally  better  to  buy  than  sell — to  be  in  debt 
for  lauds  purcha^d  than  hold  credits  for  property  sold.  Debts 
did  not  increase  except  by  accruing  interest,  while  the  money 
wherewith  to  pay  them,  cheapened  sometimes  in  a  few  days  25  to 
50  percent,  taking  gold  for  a  standard. 

The  permanent  debt  of  the  State,  funded  and  unfunded  in 
1865,  was  (11,178,564,  being  an  increase  since  1860  of  only  about 
(1,000,000,  notwithstanding  our  heavy  war  appropriations  and 
expenditures.  But  the  general  government,  it  may  be  remarked 
imrenthetically,  largely  refunded  to  the  States  their  advances  on 
account  of  the  war.  From  December,  1864,  to  December,  1868, 
our  bonded  debt  was  reduced  (7,651,796,  leaving  a  balance  of 
(5,980,158.  The  total  taxable  property  of  the  State  in  1864  was 
(356,878,837 ;  in  1868,  (475,379,194.  The  total  number  of  acres  in 
cultivation  for  1868,  was  8,603,599,  of  which  5,193,747  were  in  corn. 

Legidative. — After  1864  our  field  is  barren  of  interesting  or  im- 
portant political  or  party  events.  Peace  came  to  the  Union  in  the 
following  spring ;  and  the  results  of  elections  in  the  State  have 
since  been  uniformly  the  same,  and  generally  so  overwhelmingly 
republican  as  to  not  only  afford  little  show  for  equal  party  con- 
tests over  any  question,  but  to  well  nigh  crush  all  ho|>e  in  the 
democratic  bosom.  That  party  has  made  in  consequence  several 
ineftectual  flank  movements  and  taken  new  departures,  until,  in  a 
manner,  its  time-honored  tenets  are  abandoned,  and  it  seems  to  be 
in  the  throes  of  dissolution.  Gov.  Oglesby,  in  his  inaugural  mes- 
sage, commenting  upon  tiie  majority  of  the  preceding  election,  said: 
^'So  marked,  indeed,  has  been  the  expression  of  the  popular  will, 

1  do  not  fail  to  recognize  in  it  the  absence  of  mere  party  triumph." 
The  political  events  of  the  legislative  session  of  1865  were  the 

election  of  Ex-Gov.  Yates  to  the  U.  S.  Senate,  and  the  ratification 
of  the  13th  amendment  to  the  constitution  of  the  United  States 
abolishing  slavery.  Early  in  the  session  a  joint  resolution  was 
passed,  instructing  our  delegation  in  congress  to  vote  for  this 
amendment  On  the  1st  of  February,  a  telegram  was  received  by 
the  legislature  from  Senator  Trumbull,  announcing  its  passage  in 
congress.  The  utmost  precipitation  now  obtained  in  both  houses 
to  ratify  the  measure  so  immediately  as  to  place  Illinois  in  the 
van  of  prompt  loyal  States,  and  it  was  passed  the  same  day. 

Tbis  legislature  also  signalized  itself  by  repealing  the  notorious 
^^  black  laws,"  part  of  which,  although  a  dead  letter,  had  held 
their  place  upon  the  statute  books  since  1819,  to  the  disgrace  of 
this  free  State,  in  the  opinion  of  many  of  our  citizens^  In  oppo- 
sition  it  was  earnestly  argued  by  the  democrats  that  these  laws 
were  a  positive  requirement  under  the  amendment  to  the  State 
constitution  adopted  by  an  overwhelming  majority  of  the  people 
in  1862.  The  governor  had  urged  the  repeal  in  his  message^ 
petitions  numerously  signed  by  colored  men  of  the  State  and  sent 
in,  prayed  for  the  same.  Another  partisan  measure  was  the  cut- 
ting down  of  the  4th  judicial  circuit.  Judge  Oonstable^s,  from  6  to 

2  counties,  to  punish  that  functionary  for  his  decision  in  the 
Clark  county  deserter-kidnapping  case,  some  2  years  previously. 
This  was  done  in  the  face  of  the  remonstrance  of  tiie  people  of  the 
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circuit  And  in  tbe  very  opening  the  hooae,  it  seems,  passed  a 
resolution,  inviting, only  ^^  the  loyal  clergy  of  Springfield  to  open 
each  day's  session  with  prayer."  The  Utw  reqairiug  the  regis- 
tration of  electors  was  also  enacted  at  this  session.  Tbe  imposi- 
tion of  this  restriction  upon  the  elective  franchise  has  ever  been 
most  distasteful  to  democrats ;  and  they  opposed  its  passage  by 
all  the  arts  known  to  parliamentary  rules.  By  recent  modifi- 
cation it  now.  applies  ouly^  cities  of  5,000  inhabitants  and  over. 
But  it  was  this  legislature  which,  owing  to  the  increasing  demands 
of  activity  throughout  tbe  State,  first  gave  itself  up  almost 
wholly  to  the  enactment  of  special,  local  and  private  laws.    The 

Sressure  of  an  insatiate  lobby  was  extraordinaiy  all  winter  long, 
fow  was  entered  upon  in  full  pieliitude,  that  pernicious  legisla- 
tion, continued  afterwards  with  a  most  prodigal  hand,  of  granting 
special  privileges  and  protection,  by  charter,  for  every  conceivable 
object  of  association  or  business,  without  reserving  a  check  or 
right  of  subsequent  control  in  case  of  oppression.  And  to-day,  in 
answer  to  the  loud  demands  of  the  people  to  curb  and  repress  one 
class  of  these  corporations  in  their  exorbitant  and  ruinous  charges 
for  height  and  passage,  they  defiantly  set  up  their  vested  rights 
and  chartered  franchises,  and  it  is  the  great  question  whether  or 
not  the  legislature  is  powerless  in  the  premises. 

Among  the  measures  of  general  interest,  not  political  or  parti- 
san, were  the  increased  fees  allowed  to  county  officers.  To  com« 
psfis  this,  a  systematic  pressure  was  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
legislature.  Conventions  of  sheriffs,  circuit  clerks,  county  clerks, 
and  prosecuting  attorneys  were  held  at  the  capital.  These  re- 
spect! vely  deliberated  upon  their  schedules  of  fees  and  prepared 
their  bills  to  be  enacted  into  laws,  and  as  to  the  demands  of  these 
county  officials,  who  are  a  power  in  elections,  what  could  the 
august  legislature  of  the  State  of  Illinois  do  but  to  yield  to  them. 
The  raising  of  the  fees,  which  were  already  ample,  has  cost  the 
people  many  millions.  To  wind  up  for  instance  a  small  estate  by 
passing  through  all  the  various  stages  of  the  courts  and  the  hands 
of  these  officers,  it  would  be  found  at  the  end  to  be  wound  up  in- 
deed I  And  the  most  difficult  feat  of  legislation  is  the  reduction 
of  fees  or  the  abolishment  of  an  office,  however  oppressive  the  one 
or  useless  the  other. 

Gov.  Oglesby  interposed  his  veto  to  but  one  bill  during  the  ses- 
sion, which  was  an  amendment  to  a  charter  for  a  Chicago  horse  rail- 
way, granted  in  1859  for  25  years  and  now  sought  to  be  extended 
99  years.  This  long  period  of  time  was  an  insuperable  objection 
with  his  excellency,  which  he  elaborated  at  length,  but  as  the 
measure  was  promptly  passed  over  his  veto  by  ^th  houses,  he 
doubtless  deemed  it  useless  to  further  attempt  to  check  their  head- 
long career. 

The  various  appropriations  made  at  this  session  amounted  to 
(1,120,000.  The  constitution  limited  the  expenditures  of  the  legis- 
lature to  1^  mills  on  the  dollar  of  assessed  value  of  the  i^al  and 
personal  property  of  the  State,  then  aggregating  about  $333,000,000 
and  yielding,  at  this  rate,  (759,000,  which  made  an  excess  in  the 
appropriations  of  (361,000,  and  which  was  regarded  as  invalid  and 
denounced  by  the  Democrats  as  prodigal. 

The  members,  finding  tliere  was  gold  in  the  State  treasury,  that 
commodity  being  then  at  a  high  premium  in  market,  coveted  it  in 
payment  of  their  mileage  and  per  diem.    But  in  this  enterprise 
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tliey  were  baulked.  The  auditor  possessed  no  authority  to  issue  to 
them  warrants  different  in  character  from  those  for  any  other  pur- 
pose and  without  a  specification  to  that  effect  the  treasurer  could  not 
pay  out  the  gold;  thus  this  precious  little  scheme  was  nipped  in 
the  bud,  which  gave  very  general  satisfaction  to  the  people.  Ko 
law  of  a  general  useful  character  or  public  interest  was  perfected 
at  the  session  of  1865,  if  we  except  the  turning  over  of  the  canal 
to  Chicago  to  be  deepened. 

1867. — The  session  of  1867  was  still  more  productive  of  private 
and  special  acts  than  [the  preceding.  Indeed  this  class  of  legisla- 
tion now  reached  perhaps  its  culmiuatiug  i)oint  in  successful 
andacity.  The  omnibus*  was  very  active  throughout  the  session, 
and  that  vehicle,  by  which  laws  were  passed  by  the  wholesale,  was 
time  and  again  freighted  with  bills,  exceeding  200  in  number.  The 
occasion  was  most  propitious  for  every  axe  presented  to  receive  ready 
grinding.  The  contests  over  the  location  of  the  Industrial  College, 
the  Capital,  the  Southern  Penitentiary,  and  the  canal  enlargement 
and  Illinois  river  improvement,  dominated  everything  else.  For 
these  engrossing  measures  jnembers  yielded  a  ready  assent  to  all 
others.  It  was  a  long  and  arduous  session  of  53  days,  during 
which  an  unprecedent^  amount  of  work  was  accomplished.  The 
monopolists  and  corporation  kings,  in  faultless  attire  and  with 
amiable  manner,  were  out  in  full  force.  The  lobbyists,  which  £airly 
swarmed  the  halls  and  toyed  with  the  ^^  rings,"  gloated  in  the 
magnitude  and  number  of  their  successes.  The  senate,  as  a  par- 
tial protection  against  the  wiles  of  this  ubiquitous  and  cheeky 
race,  adopted  a  resolution,  forbidding  any  one  but  senators  and 
clerks  of  committees  demanding  the  perusal  of  bills  in  the  custody 
of  the  secretary. 

There  were  also  a  number  of  very  important  public  laws  passed. 
Among  these  may  be  mentioned  the  act  establishing  the  State 
Board  of  Equalization.  This  measure  was  advocated  by  the  gov- 
ernor in  his  message.  The  great  need  of  it  may  be  inferred  from 
the  varying  assessments  of  the  same  kinds  of  property  in  differ- 
ent portions  of  the  State.  Horses,  in  Kane  county,  were  valued 
at  (15  52  per  head— in  Franklin,  at  (60  08 ;  cattle,  in  Piatt,'  (24  04 
— ^in  Jo  Daviess  and  Putnam,  (4  36 ;  mules,  in  Madison,  (129  86 
— in  Hamilton,  (10  69 ;  swine,  in  Douglas,  (3  50 — ^in  Jefferson,  50 
cents.  The  burdens  of  taxation  ought  ever  to  be  distributed 
with  the  utmost  uniformity. 

There  was  also  passed  the  important  law  enabling  parties  to 
suits  or  civil  actions  to  testify  as  witnesses,  which  worked  a  rad- 
ical change  in  the  time-honored  rule  of  the  common  law.  And 
there  was  the  law,  adopted  at  tlie  instance  of  the  philanthropic 
Mr.  Bovee,  which,  in  a  manner,  abolished  capital  punishment — 
or  rather  which  allows  the  jury  in  case  of  murder  to  fix  the  punish- 
ment either  by  hanging,  or  imprisonment  in  the  {penitentiary  not 
less  than  14  years. 

But  the  question  of  most  absorbing  sectional  interest,  not  ex- 
cepting that  of  the  capital  removal,  the  canal  enlargement,  or  the 
Southern  penitentiary,  was  the  location  of  the  Agricultural  or  In- 
dustrial College.  This  had  been  a  disturbing  element  two  year» 
before.    Under  the  terms  of  the  land  grant  the  question  had  now 

*  This  was  the  term  applied  to  the  passage  of  bills  by  the  bundle,  practiced  under 
the  oonstttutionof  1848L 
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to  be  met.  Congress,  by  act  of  July  2, 1862,  donated  to  the  sev- 
eral States  and  territories,  which  should,  within  five  years  from  the 
date  thereof^  provide  colleges  for  the  benefit  of  agriculture  and 
the  mechanic  arts,  land,  or  its  equivalent  in  scrip,  at  the  rate  of 
30,000  acres  for  each  senator  and  representative  in  Congress.  The 
amount  apportioned  to  Illinois  was  480,000  acres.  The  legislature 
iu  1863  had  signified  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  the  accep- 
tance of  the  grant,  and  the  government  land  scrip  was  now  in  the 
hands  of  the  governor.  If  one  such  college  at  least  was  not  pro- 
vided by  July  2d,  the  State  should  return  the  scrip  or  pay  for  it. 

To  this  munificent  grant  from  Congress  many  places  iu  the 
State  were  eager  to  add  further  donations,  in  some  instances  ex- 
ceeding that  of  Congress,  to  secure  the  location  of  the  college. 
In  the  bidding  for  that  object,  invited  by  the  legislature,  there  was 
a  generous  competition.  Jacksonville,  Lincoln,  Pekin,  Blooming- 
ton  and  Champaign,  participated  in  it.  The  best  offer  was  that 
of  the  last  named  place,  and  consisted  of  970  acres  of  farm  land, 
a  large  college  building  (completed  with  6X)ecial  reference  to  this 
object)  and  its  site  of  10  acres  of  ground  in  the  city,  and  (100,- 
000  ten  per  cent,  interest-bearing  Champaign  county  bonds,  the 
whole  estimated  at  $555,400.  The  Bloomington  bid,  estimated  at 
$470,000,  was  the  next  best.  A  legislative  committee  wbs  charged 
with  the  duty  of  visiting  the  various  points  contending,  and  of 
inspecting  the  property  proffered  to  be  donated.  It  was  also  a 
season  of  numerous  legislative  visits,  and  the  enterprise  of  the 
friends  of  Champaign  caused  one  to  be  made  to  that  place. 

Champaign  being  the  highest  bidder,  it  was  next  sought  to 
stave  off  the  location  and  refer  it  to  a  commission.  But  this  fin- 
esse did  not  succe^.  Having  invited  competition  the  legislature 
could  not  consistently  do  otherwise  than  accept  the  best  bid  and 
make  the  location  accordingly;  and  it  was  butproi>er  and  emi- 
nently just  that  Champaign  was  selected  as  the  Industrial  Uni- 
versity seat. 

Little  time  of  this  long  and  laborious  session  was  wasted  in  par- 
tisan debates,  a  circumstance  as  unusual  as  it  was  praisewoithy. 
The  potitical  events  were  the  re-election  of  Lyman  Trambull  to  the 
U.  S.  Senate,  and  the  adoption  of  the  14th  amendment  to  the 
constitution  of  the  U.  S.  conferring  citizenship  upon  the  blacks, 
which  was  resisted,  on  the  part  of  the  democrats,  by  all  the  known 
rules  of  parliamentary  warfare.  A  set  of  resolutions  was  adopted 
by  the  House,  43  to  15,  against  rebels  settling  in  Illinois,  and  ex- 
ercising the  elective  franchise  which  none  but  the  truly  loyal 
should  exercise,  and  that  a  bill  should  be  framed  forever  exclud- 
ing from  ofiice  all  traitors  voluntarily  taking  the  oath  of  allegi- 
ance to  the  rebel  confederacy,  and  those  who  left  home  to  escape 
the  draft,  encouraged  or  concealed  deserters,  or  by  force  of  arms 
opposed  the  draft.  The  feelings  here  manifested  are  by  this  time 
greatly  mitigated* 

UlinoU?  Capitals — Our  Several  Seats  of  Oovemment.-^The  loca- 
tion of  the  Capital  of  any  country  has  ever  been  a  subject  of 
prime  importance ;  and  it  is  no  less  so  with  the  States  of  this 
Union  than  it  has  been  with  the  empires  of  the  old  world.  It  is 
a  subject  which,  for  obvious  reasons,  has  ever  been  attended  with 
bitter  disputations,  jealousies  and  rivalries  between  contending 
points  for  the  honors  or  fancied  benefits  to  be  derived  firom  it 
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County  seat  questions  are  notorious!}'  acrimonious,  and  often  for 
a  considerable  time  work  a  blight  upon  the  prosperity  of  the  sec- 
tions contending.  In  some  States  the  seat  of  government  ques- 
tion has  only  found  a  quietus  by  the  establishment  of  two  capitals^ 
while  in  others,  particularly  in  the  growing  West,  the  flow  of  pop- 
ulation, or  possibly  the  desire  of  legislators  to  serve  the  interests 
or  caprices  of  their  constituents,  has  prevailed  to  keep  the  sub- 
ject in  a  ferment,  causing  frequent  changes.  Illinois,  in  her  short 
career  as  a  State,  has  had  three  locations  for  her  capital,  and 
more  agitations  for  its  removal.  The  iirst  seat  of  government  in 
Illinois  was  at  Kaskaskia,  where  it  remained  during  the  9  years 
of  our  territorial  existence  and  for  two  years  afterward.  It  wafi 
then  removed  to  Yandalia,  where  it  remained  for  20  years,  since 
when  it  has  been  at  Springfield. 

When  Congress,  in  1809,  erected  Illinois  into  a  separate  terri- 
tory, it  was  provided  that  Kaskaskia  should  be  and  remain  the 
seat  of  government  until  the  legislature  should  otherwise  directs 

*fnie  lesBlODS  of  this  august  body  were  held  In  a  large*  rough  building,  in  the  centre 
of  a  square,  in  ibe  vlliage  of  KasluiBkia«  the  body  of  it  being  of  uncut  Umestone,  the 
gabiesan  Proofs,  which  was  of  the  gambrel  siyle*  of  unpalnted  boards  and  shingles, 
with  dormer  windows.  The  lower  floor,  a'large  and  cheerless  room,  was  fitted  up  for 
the  House,  whilst  the  council  sat  in  a  small  chamber  above,  around  a  circular  table, 
and,  it  18  said,  when  the  labors  of  the  day  were  over,  the  interesting  game  of  **IiOO*' 
at  once  succeeded.  This  venerable  structure  was,  during  the  time  of  the  French  oc* 
cuoancy  of  the  country,  prior  to  ITOflL  the  headquarters  or  the  military  commandant, 
ana  doubtless  within  it,  many  an  arbitrary  edict  was  framed,  to  be  executed  with  all 
the  severity  attendant  upon  the  administration  of  military  law  by  military  men.*'^ 

The  Convention  which  framed  the  first  State  Constitution  also 
met  in  this  ^'old  stone  house." 

*'It  was  provided  by  this  Instrument  that  the  seat  of  government  should  remain  at 
Kaskaskia  until  the  general  assembly  should  otherwise  direct:  and  that  body  was  re- 
quired, at  its  first  session,  to  petition  Oongrees  to  grant  to  the  State  a  quantity  of  land 
of  not  more  than  four  and  not  less  than  one  section,  or  to  give  to  the  state  the  right 
of  pre-emption  in  the  purchase  of  that  quantity,  the  land  to  be  situated  on  the  Kaskas- 
kia river,  and  as  near  as  might  be,  east  of  the  third  principal  meridian,  on  that  river. 
Should  the  petition  be  granted,  the  general  assembly,  at  their  next  session,  were  re* 

?iulred  to  appoint  five  commissioners  to  make  the  selection  of  the  land,  and  provide 
or  laying  out  a  town  upon  It:  which  town,  it  was  declared,  should  be  the  seat  of  gov- 
ernment for  the  term  of  20  years.  *  When  the  question  was  before  the  conven- 
tion two  points  were  in  contemplation  by  the  memoers  and  outsiders;  one  was  Car^ 
lyle,  Just  then  located  on  the  Kaskaskia  river  by  two  Virginia  gentjemen,  and  an  ele- 
vated site,  higher  up  the  river,  known  as  'Pope^s  Bluff,^the  property  of  Nathaniel 
Pope.  He  and  his  friends  were  of  course  very  desirous  the  seat  of  government  should 
be  located  there,  while  the  proprietors  of  C»rlyle  had  no  less  desire  that  the  latter 
place  should  t>e  the  favored  spot.  While  the  sutiject  was  under  discussion  In  doors 
and  out,  there  come  to  look  in  upon  that  body  a  noted  hunter  and  trapper,  one 
Reeves  by  name,  who  had  his  cabin  still  higher  up  the  river,  and  near  where  the  third 
principal  merldan  crossed  the  stream.  He  spoke  in  glowing  terms  of  the  beauties  of 
Reeves*  Bluff ;  "that  Pope's  Bluff  nor  Carlyie,  wasn't  a  primin'  to  his  bluff,' frc.  Such 
was  the  force  of  bis  representation,  that  the  language  *on  the  Kaskaskia  river,  as 
near  as  might  bo  east  of  the  third  principal  meridian.^  was  adopted  by  the  convention; 
and  when  the  legislature,  at  th«  session  of  1819,  appointed  the  commissioners  to  select 
the  land  granteo  by  congress,  they  fixed  upon  the  old  hunter's  home,  *Reevee*  Bluff.* 
It  proved  to  be  a  most  beautiful  spot,  a  heavily  wooded  tract,  covered  by  gigantic 
trees  under  whose  shades  the  former  lords  of  the  soil  miirht  have  held  grave  council. 
A  town  was  laid  out  with  a  handsome  public  square  and  broad  streets,  and  christened 
'Ydndalia,'  but  these  vandals  did  notsuffer  one  of  these  forest  kings  to  remain  on  the 
square,  but  cut  them  down  to  the  ground,  leaving  not  one  to  sigh  In  the  summer  wind 
or  bend  to  the  blast.** 

Gov.  Ford,  page  35  says : 

'* After  the  place  had  been  selected,  it  became  a  matter  of  great  Interest  to 
give  it  a  good  sounding  name,  one  which  would  please  the  ear,  and  at  the  same 
time  have  the  classic  merit  of  perpetuating  the  memory  of  the  ancient  race  of 
Indians  by  whom  the  country  had  first  been  Inhabited.  Tradition  says  that  a  wag 
who  was  present,  suggested  to  the  commissioners  that  the  *Vandals*  were  a  powerful  na- 
tion of  Indians  who  once  inhabited  the  banks  of  the  Kaskaskia  river,  and  that  * Van- 
dalia,'  formed  from  their  name,  would  perpetuate  the  memoir  of  that  extinct  but 
renowned  people.  The  suggestion  plessed  the  commissioners,  the  name  was  adopted, 
and  they  thus  proved  that  the  name  f >f  their  new  city  (If  they  were  fit  representat  i ves of 
their  constituents)  would  better  illustrate  the  character  of  the  modem  than  the  an- 
cient inhabitants  of  the  country." 

■  ■■  '"  '■  ■■■  ■  "  •■■■■--■I  tall      ^M^H— *^^i^B«B^MMBMM^i^M^i^^^^^^^^^^^^.^^^^^^^^H^^^H^B^^_^^i^^.^M  «  I 

"Judge  Caton's  address  at  the  laying  of  the  corner  stone  of  the  new  State  House, 
Oct.  ft,  1888,  using  Judge  Breese's  language.  The  headquarters  of  the  French  military 
commandants  were  at  Fort  Chartres,  '*the  centre  of  IKeand  fashion  In  the  West.^' 
Monette's  Val.  of  the  Miss.    Vol.  1, 164-2  Ibid. 
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The  location  was  in  the  midst  of  the  wilderness,  northeast  of 
the  settlements. 


«i 


'Lots  were  sold  at  public  suction  on  credit,  at  fabulous  prices,  few  of  which  were 
paid  for  in  full.  Tbeenterprisingrandscheininsrcametoit.sosie  from  tbeold  world,  and 
soon  the  nucleus  of  a  town  was  formed.  Measures  were  inaugurated  for  the  erection 
of  a  State  House  which  culminated  in  a  plain  two-story  frame  building,  of  rude  archi- 
tecture, set  upon  a  rouffh  stone  foundation  and  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  square,  the 
lower  floor  of  which  was  devoted  to  a  passaere  and  stair-way  to  the  upper  atory,  and  a 
large,  plain  room,  devoid  of  ornament,  (for  the  accommodation  of  the  House;)  tue  up- 
per floor  was  divided  into  two  rooms,  the  largrest  for  the  accommodation  of  the  Senate 
and  the  smaller  one  for  the  oflBce  of  Secretary  of  State,  the  Auditor  and  Treasurer  oc- 


cupying detached  buildiuffs,  hired  for  that  purpose.  No  ceremonies  were  observed  in 
lay inir  the  corner-stooe  oi  this  unsisrhtiy  structure;  no  music  disturbed  the  solitude 
of  the  forest,  then  in  its  primeval  beauty ;  no  crowd  in  pageantry  lent  excitement  to 


the  scene ;  no  sound  was  heard  save  the  rap  of  the  mason's  hammer  and  the  sharp 
click  of  the  trowel."* 

The  archives  of  State  were  removed  from  Kaskaskia  to  Yanda- 
Ha  early  in  December,  1820,  at  one  load  in  a  small  wagon.  They 
were  in  the  care  of  Sidney  Breese,  then  clerk  to  the  Secretary  of 
State,  Mr.  Kane,  and  the  route  being  quite  difficult,  the  dnver 
and  he  had  to  cut  a  road  thi*ough  the  woods  at  several  points. 
The  Auditor,  Elijah  O.  Berry,  with  his  family,  occupied  the  new 
State  House  at  the  time,  but  soon  moved  out  into  a  cabin.  The 
day  on  which  the  session  of  the  legislature  opened  in  Yandalia, 
was  most  beautiful.  ^^The  sun  shone  in  cloudless  splendor  and  the 
temperature  of  the  air  was  autumnal^  all  was  excitement  and 'all 
seemed  pleased."  This  structure  was  destroyed  by  fire  about  2 
o'clock  in  the  night  December  9, 1823.  So  rapidly  did  the  flames 
spread  that  not  a  single  article  of  furniture  was  saved.  The  U. 
S.  Land  Eeceiver's  office  was  kept  in  one  of  its  rooms,  and  the 
books,  papers  and  every  article  pertaining  to  the  office  was  con- 
sumed. The  cause  of  the  fire  was  not  ascertained.  The  house 
had  been  occupied  the  day  preceding  for  the  sale  of  non-resident 
lands  for  State  taxes.  A  subscription  paper  was  immediately 
started  by  the  citizens  of  Yandalia  to  rebuild  it.  In  three  days 
$3,000  was  raised.  ^^  It  was  succeeded  by  a  commodious  brick 
building,  of  sufficient  dimensions,  built  in  part  at  the  expense  of 
the  citizens  of  Yandalia.  The  corner-stone  was  laid  without  any 
public  display;  it  still  stands,  renovated  and  embellished  by  the 
I)eople  of  Fayette  county,  and  is  now  devoted  to  the  administra- 
tion of  justice  and  the  various  public  offices  of  the  county.''* 

Eight  years  before  the  expiration  of  the  20  years'  term 
for  which  the  capital  was  to  remain  at  Yandalia,  the  question 
of  removal  was  already  agitated  in  the  legislature.  The  initiative 
came  from  Greene  county,  strongly  seconded  by  the  delegation  from 
Sangamon.  The  house  passed  a  bill  providing  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  commissioners  to  permanently  locate  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment; but  the  senate  amended  it  by  striking  out  all  after  the 
enacting  clause  and  submitting  the  following  places  to  be  voted 
for  by  the  people  at  the  next  election  for  the  legislature:  The 
geographical  centre  of  the  State,  Jacksonville,  Springfield,  Alton, 
Yandalia,  and  Peoria,  the  point  or  place  receiving  the  highest 
number  of  votes  to  be  the  permanent  seat  of  government.  The 
house,  at  the  instance  of  Cyrus  Edwards,  sought  to  further  amend 
this  by  having  the  two  places  receiving  the  highest  number  of 
votes  voted  for  again  at  the  succeeding  general  election.    The 

*Caton*8  address-  Breese*8  words. 
^Caton  8  address— Breese's  words. 
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senate  amendment,  after  some  reluctance  by  the  house,  Tras  finally 
agreed  to.  As  the  time  for  taking  the  vote  approached,  the  places 
ambitious  for  this  high  and  honorable  distinction  in  the  State  be 
stirred  themselves  to  obtain  concert  of  action.  Spirited  addresses 
were  issued  to  the  people,  ably  setting  forth  the  many  excellen- 
cies and  great  advantages  of  the  respective  places  contending. 
The  election  took  place  in  August,  1834.  Alton  received  7,511 
yotes:  Yandalia,  7,148;  Springfield,  7,044;  the  geographical  cen- 
tre (Illiopolis),  744;  Peoria,  486;  and  Jacksonville,  272. 

Alton  was  thus  designated  as  the  seat  of  government  after  the 
20  years  at  Yandalia  should  expire.  But  it  requires  something 
besides  votes  to  ei:^ct  capitol  buildings.  Ko  appropriation  was 
made  or  fu^rther  steps  t-aken  by  the  legislature  to  second  thischoice 
and  nothing  came  of  it.  Still  the  removal  question  would  not 
down;  it  continued  to  be  canvassed  by  the  press  at  the  various 
points  whose  expectations  had  been  raised  by  the  election  and  in- 
fluenced the  local  elections  in  many  parts  to  no  inconsiderable  de- 
gree. Springfield,  particularly,  felt  greatly  encouraged  by  the 
vote  of  1834.  By  the  apportionment  of  1835  Sangamon  county 
was  accorded  2  senators  and  7  representatives  in  the  legislature. 
That  county,  in  the  incredibly  short. space  of  15  years,  had  become 
the  most  populous  in  the  State.  The  tide  of  emigration  had  begun 
to  set  into  the  north  part  of  the  State  with  a  steadily  augmenting 
current,  and  it  became  apparent  that  the  seat  of  government  could 
not  be  long  retained  at  Yandalia,  so  far  from  the  centre  of  popu- 
lation. It  was  a  period  before  we  had  railroads,  and  travel  to  and 
from  the  capital,  conducted  in  the  same  primitive  manner  it  had 
been  all  over  the  world  since  its  earliest  dawn,  made  distance  no 
inconsiderable  object 

In  the  summer  of  1836,  the  great  fever  of  land  and  town  lot 
speculation  of  that  peiiod  spread  from  Chicago,  like  an  epidemic, 
all  over  the  State,  and  the  legislature  at  the  session  of  1836-7 
fully  embarked  in  the  disastrous  policy  of  the  State  internal  im- 
provement system.  And  now  the  opportunity  for  the  actual  re- 
moval of  the  capital  had  come.  In  the  general  rage  for  develop- 
ing the  infant  resources  of  the  State,  the  delegajbions  from  almost 
every  county  had  improvement  axes  to  grind,  and  to  attain  their 
objects  hesitated  not  to  lend  their  aid  in  grinding  those  of  all  the 
rest.  What  we  call  in  modern  parlance  "rings,''  were  thus 
readily  formed,  and  every  bill  of  importance  was  passed  without 
inquiry,  until  everybody  was  satisfied,  including  that  for  the  re- 
moval of  the  seat  of  government.  The  Sangamon  delegation  of  9, 
known  as  "the  long  nine,"  because  they  averaged  6  feet  in  hight, 
some  more  and  some  less — there  being  precisely  54  feet  in  the 
stature  of  them — were  able,  persistent  and  dextrous  manipulators, 
acting  upon  all  questions  as  a  unit,  and  exercising  thus  a  most 
potent  influence.  They  gave  it  doubtless,  a  long  pull,  a  strong 
pull,  and  a  pull  altogether.  They  were:  Senators — ^A.  G.  Hern- 
don  and  Job  Fletcher;  Bepresentatives — Abraham  Lincoln, 
Kinian  W.  Edwards,  Dan  Stone,  John  Dawson,  W.  F.  Elkin,  An- 
drew McCormick  and  Eobert  L.  Wilson. 

The  act  required  that  the  two  houses  meet  in  Bepresentatives 
Hall  on  the  28th  of  February,  1837,  at  10  o'clock,  A.  M.,  and  pro- 
ceed to  select  a  suitable  point  or  place  for  the  permanent  location 
of  the  seat  of  government,  after  the  expiration  of  the  constitu- 
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tional  teim  at  Yandalia.  The  election  was  to  be  conducted  mach 
after  tbe  mauuer  of  choosing  a  U.  S.  Senator.  During  the  ballot- 
ings,  29  places  were  voted  for,  of  which  we  will  only  give  tbe  6 
highest.  Springfield  started  with  35,  and  on  the  4th  received  73, 
a  majority;.  Yandalia  started  with,  and  continued  to  receive 
throughout  the  4  ballotiugs,  16  votes ;  Alton  started  with  15  and 
ran  down  to  6;  the  highest  Jacksonville  received  was  15,  and  the 
lowest  10;  Peoria  came  in  on  the  2d  l)allot  with  8,  increased  to  11, 
but  on  the  4th  was  down  to  8;  liliopolis  started  with  3,  increased 
to  10  and  fell  back  to  3.  No  other  place  received  a  higher  num- 
ber than  4  votes.  (50,000  was  appropriated  for  the  purpose  of 
erecting  a  state  house,  but  the  act  was  to  be  null  and  void  unless 
$50,000 more  was  donateil  by  individuals  secured  by  their  bond,  pay- 
able to  the  treasurer  by  the  1st  of  May  following,  to  be  approved 
by  the  governor,  and  to  become  due  as  he  should  ilirect;  and  also, 
unless  not  less  than  2  acres  of  ground,  upon  which  to  erect  the 
State  House,  be  donated  and  conveyed  without  expense  to  the 
State.  The  donation  of  $50,000  was  to  be  exclusively  applied 
toward  the  erection  of  the  building.  The  act  of  February  5, 1833, 
was  repealed.  By  a  supplemental  act  of  March  3d,  1837  the 
county  commissioners  of  Sangamon  county  were  authorize'd  to 
convey  to  the  State,  for  the  use  of  the  people,  the  public  square  at 
Springfield.  Archibald  Job  of  Morgan,  and  A.  G.  Henry  and 
Thomas  Houghton,  of  Sangamon,  were  appointed  commissionei-s 
to  superintend  the  erection  of  the  State  House  at  Spiingtield. 
They  gave  bonds  in  $10,000,  and  received  a  per  diem  compensa- 
tion of  $3  each.  The  legislature  first  met  at  Springfield  (in  ex- 
traordinaiy  session),  December  9,1839;  but  as  the  new  capitol 
was  not  then  completed,  the  House  was  accommodated  in  the  l*d 
Presbyterian  church,  the  senate  in  the  1st  Methodist  (an  old  frame 
structure)  and  the  supreme  court  in  the  Episcopal.* 

As  early  as  during  the  war  of  1812,  the  troops  and  rangers,  in 
their  various  expeditions  against  the  hostile  Indians  on  the  Peoria 
Lake,  noted  the  country  of  the  Sangamon  as  one  of  surpassing 
attraction.  The  Indians  well  appreciated  this  fertile  region,  for 
in  the  Potawatamie  tongue  the  word  Sangamo  meant  ^<  the  coun- 
try where  there  is  plenty  to  eat,'^  in  our  phrase  "  the  land  flowing 
with  milk  and  honey .'^  It  was  not,  however,  until  some  years 
after  the  close  of  that  war  that  the  hardy  pioneer  pressed  into  it. 
Then,  with  little  delay,  along  the  borders  of  the  timber,  the  log 
cabin  of  the  adventurous  settler  began  to  rear  its  humble  walls, 
and  the  smoke  from  its  ample  chimney  went  curling  heavenward. 
The  "  St.  Gamo  Kedenti:>',''  as  it  was  pronounced  in  the  vernacu- 
lar, soon  became  famous,  and  emigration  set  freely  in  that  direc- 
tion. In  the  autumn  of  1819,  a  weary  emigrant  family,  originally 
from  North  Carolina,  with  its  teams,  encamped  on  the  right  bank 
of  Spring  Creek,  in  the  west  part  of  the  present  city  of  Spring- 
field. This  was  the  end  of  their  journey.  Soon  the  camp  fires 
were  lighted,  and  parents  and  children  gathered  about  the  homely 

*  Sprlngfleld  afterwards  paid  off  onc-tl)lrd  of  h«r  fM,000bODiwwiththeeWdeDoeeof 
State  indebtedoesa,  which  after  the  failure  of  the  ioteroal  improvemeaiByateoiy  at  uu^ 
time,  as  we  have  seen,  touched  U  cents  on  the  dollar  in  market  But  this  transaction, 
which  has  been  oooaslonally  animadverted,  was  perfectly  legitimate.  Tbe  last  Insiali- 
meot  of  910,608  67  was  obtained  from  the  State  Bank  on  one  year's  time,  at6  per  cent  , 
101  of  the  best  citizens  exeoutinsr  their  promissory  note  to  the  bank  ;  and  it  was  this 
note  thai  was  afterwards  paid  off  with  internal  improvement  sorip,  whloh  tbe  Staia 
has  ultimately  redeemed  dollar  for  dollar. 
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snpper-board  for  the  first  time  ou  the  spot  of  their  home  in  the 
wilderness.  In  the  morning  the  echoing  ring  of  the  ax  resounded 
in  the  adjacent  forest,  and  in  a  few  days  a  rough  cabin  home  shel- 
tered John  Kelly  and  family,  the  first  white  settlers  of  the  site 
since  become  the  capital  of  this  great  State.  The  county  of  San 
gamon  was  organized  in  1821.  On  the  10th  of  April,  the  same 
year,  the  temporary  county  seat  was  fixed  at  Kelly's,  the  stake  for 
a  court  house  being  set  at  the  northwest  corner  of  tne  present  2d 
and  Jefferson  streets,  and  in  honor  Spring  Creek  and  Kelly's  field, 
was  christened  Springfield.  On  May  1st,  a  term  of  court  was 
held  at  Kelly's  cabin.  In  1823  the  public  lands  having  been  pre- 
viously surveyed,  were  offered  for  sale  by  government.  A  town 
had  been  laid  off  and  plotted  under  the  name  of  Calhoun,  but  as 
settlers  came  in,  the  name  of  Calhoun  was  gradually  dropped  and 
that  of  Springfield  revived.  In  the  name  of  Springfield  for  the 
capital  of  this  State,  there  is  nothing  suggestive  of  meaning  or  of 
origin— nothing  to  perpetuate  any  aboriginal  race,  deed,  or  histori- 
cal name.  Besides  it  is  so  common  that  in  using  it  the  name  of 
the  State  has  ever  to  be  added  to  give  it  definiteness.  When  you 
speak  of  Kaska«kia,Yandalia,  Peoria,  LaSalle,  Chicago,  or  lUiopo- 
lis — the  last  best  of  all — ^your  reference  is  clear,  without  adding 
Illinois.  Not  so  when  you  mention  Springfield,  for  there  are 
places  of  that  name  in  many  States."*" 

Springfield,  at  the  time  of  the  location  of  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment, contained  some  1,100  inhabitants.  The  corner  stone  of  the 
Capitol  was  laid  July  4th,  1837.  The  brilliant  orator,  E.  D.  Baker, 
then  a  resident  of  the  place,  pronounced  a  beautiful  and  thrilling 
address  on  the  occasion.  The  estimated  cost  of  the  structure  was 
$130,000,  but  this,  as  usual,  in  such  cases,  proved  too  low  by 
nearly  100  per  cent. 

When  the  Capitol  was  first  reared  it  was  the  wonder  of  the 
country  round.  It  was  admired  by  the  pebple  as  a  model  of  arch- 
itectural beauty,  and  supposed  to  be  ample  enough  to  answer 
the  purposes  of  the  State  for  all  time.  But  such  has  been  the 
march  of  Illinois  to  empire  that  in  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury the  public  demand  became  rife  for  a  new  structure  commen- 
surate with  our  growth,  our  pride  and  pretensions.  Our  popula- 
tion in  that  time  has  been  more  than  quadrupled,  being,  in  1840, 
476,183,  and  in  1865, 2,141,510.  If,  under  the  restrictions  of  the 
constitutions  of  1848  in  the  number  of  our  legislators,  we  did  not 
actually  lack  for  room  to  accommodate  the  two  houses,  our  pride 
as  a  State  was  touched  whenever  we  cast  a  glance  at  the  squat 

*  The  present  oapltal  gave  early  promlee  of  rase  oapaoltjr  for  legislative  finesse. 
The  county  seat  of  Sangamon  was  permanently  ltt»ted  at  Sprlngftela  in  USB.  Prior 
to  that  an  election  for  the  legislature  turned  updV  the  question  of  location.  One  of 
the  candidates,  W.  S.  Hamilton,  favored  Sangamo  Town,  a  beautiful  elevated  bluff  on 
the  river,  7  miles  northwest  from  the  city,  a  most  charming  town  site.  Jonathan  H. 
Pugh  was  the  Springfield  candidate.  Hamilton,  son  of  the  great  Alexander  Hamilton 
of  Revolutionary  fame,  was  elected,  and  the  aspirations  of  Springfield  seemed  crushed. 
But  unwilling  to  yield,  she  raised  a  fund  and  sent  her  defeated  candidate,  a  man  of 
considerable  ability,  to  Vandalia  as  a  lobby  member.  His  tact  and  skill  in  ihe  manage- 
ment of  honorable  membeia  made  him  more  than  a  match  for  his  competitor  on  the 
floor.  Hamilton  faUed  of  having  an  act  passed,  fixing  the  county  seat  at  Sangamo 
Town  ;  Pugh  did  succeed  In  having  special  commissioners  appointed  to  make  the  loca- 
tion. These  came  to  Springfield  lo  examine  the  sites.  Conveyance  was  prepared  to 
take  them  over  to  Sangamo  Town.  On  the  way  they  passed  over  so  much  low  and  wet 
ground,  and  through  so  many  sloughs  and  mud  holes,  particularly  as  they  approached 
the  proposed  site,  that  their  minds  were  made  up.  They  decided  In  disirust  that  It 
would  never  do  to  fix  a  county  seat  ata  point  so  surrounded  by  swamps.  Whether  the 
route  was  chosen  by  accident  or  design  does  not  appear,  but  it  has  been  sh  rewdly  sus- 
pected that  so  much  good  luck  for  Springfield  was  not  wholly  accidental. -Tttken  from 
a  volume  of  the  Springfield  City  Orainancee. 
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and  unshapely  pile  representing  tbe  Capitol  of  the  fourth  State 
of  the  Union.  Public  edifices  in  all  ages  and  countries  have  been 
types,  or  marked  the  greatness  and  dignity  of  the  rulers  or  jieo- 
pie  who  have  reared  them.  This  seems  to  be  a  law  of  man's  civi- 
lization. 

In  1865  Senator  lindsey  introduced  a  bill  into  the  legislature  to 
remove  the  seat  of  government  to  Peoria.  This  was  thefirst  renewal 
of  the  agitation.  Chicago,  Jacksonville  and  Decatur,  (the  latter 
probably  dreaming  of  benefits  because  one  of  her  bnrghers 
occupied  the  gubernatorial  chair),  were  also  clamorous  for  the 
capitol.  The  Chicago  Tribune,  in  an  elaborate  leader,  favored 
removal,  and  so  did  many  other  papers.  Springfield  was  much 
faulted  for  its  inferior  hotel  accommodations  and  their  exorbi- 
tant charges.  The  senate  special  committee,  to  which  the  ques- 
tion had  been  referred,  reported  in  favor  of  removal  to  Peoria, 
and  no  little  alarm  was  experienced  in  Springfield.  Later  the 
Chicago  bill  was  laid  upon  the  table  in  the  house  by  61  to  16,  and 
the  star  of  capital  removal,  erst  so  refulgent,  waxed  dim,  and 
gradually  dipped  its  bright  disk  below  the  horizon.  But  it  was 
apparent  that  the  question  must  be  again  confronted  with  the 
dawn  of  another  legislature.  The  building  of  a  new  State  House 
could  not  be  much  longer  delayed. 

Intimations  from  various  parts  of  the  State  began  to  be  early 
thrown  out  that  powerful  influences  would  be  brought  to  bear  in 
favor  of  removal  at  the  next  session  of  the  legislature.  To  the 
various  objections  brought  against  Springfield  as  the  capital, 
that  city,  keenly  appreciating  the  consequences  which  might  en- 
sue to  her  prosperity,  did  away  with  the  chief  one,  the  want  of 
hotel  accommodations, by  building  the  Leland,  than  which,  except 
perhaps  in  size,  there  is  not  a  more  elegant  and  commodioas  hotel 
in  all  its  appointments, In  all  the  State.  She  further  resolved  to 
take  the  threatening  question  by  the  forelock,  and  in  l^ovember, 
1866  one  of  her  most  capable  pnblic-6])irited  citizens,  tlie  Hon. 
J.  C.  Conkling,  was  elected  to  the  lower  house  of  the  legislature. 
AU  the  tact  and  address  of  her  prominent  citizens  were  besides 
brought  into  requisition.  The  county  board  agreed  to  take  the 
old  State  House  and  square  for  a  court  house  at  $200,000 ;  the 
city  council  offered  to  furnish  the  Mather  lot,  some  six  or  eight 
acres,  which  cost  $62,000,  and  cause  it  to  be  conveyed  free  to  the 
State  as  a  site  for  the  new  capitol — which  was  to  be  so  elegant 
and  ornate  in  architecture,  so  grand  and  ample  in  its  proi^ortions, 
as  to  control  by  its  cost  and  magnificence  the  seat  of  government 
question  for  along  time.  Upon  the  assembling  of  the  legislature, 
the  honorable  members  belhme  the  objects  of  much  polite  atten- 
tion. The  ladies,  with  all  the  agreeable  arts  of  the  sex,  lent  tbe 
charm  of  their  presence  in  attendance  upon  the  sittings  of  tbe 
two  houses.  Invitations  to  pleasant  social  gatherings,  to  parties 
and  receptions  at  elegant  private  mansions,  were  frequent.  The 
Leland,  just  finished  with  the  commencement  of  the  session,  was 
opened  with  a  grand  ball  and  supper,  to  which  the  members  and 
high  dignitaries  from  various  parts  of  the  State  present  in  the 
city,  with  their  ladies,  received  free  tickets  of  invitation.  And 
now,  with  the  assembly  in  a  proper  frame  of  mind,  the  bill  pro- 
viding for  the  erection  of  a  new  State  House  at  Springfield,  was 
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introdaced.  It  appropriated  $450,000,  as  a  commencement,  $200,- 
000  of  which  were  to  be  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  the  old  State 
Hoase  to  the  connty  of  Sangamon,  its  nse  being  reserved  until 
the  new  one  shonld  be  completed.* 

The  bill  was  not  free  from  opposition  in  the  legislature; 
but  from  many  other  local  measares  pending,  snch  was  the  high 
expectation  of  benefits  in  various  parts  of  the  State,  that,  while 
each  section  looked  to  its  own  interest,  little  was  done  toward 
forming  combinations  for  the  defeat  of  this.  One  of  the  very  ear- 
liest to  be  introduced  was  the  location  of  the  Industrial  Univer- 
sity. It  was  the  general  understanding  of  the  peoplb  that  the 
legislature  at  that  session  would  take  steps  to  secure  the  congres- 
sional grant  for  that  school.  A  number  of  places  were  bidding 
high  for  its  location.  Jacksonville,  Pekin,  Lincoln,  Bloomington } 
and  Chicago  wanted  to  divide  the  fund ;  but  in  the  eastern  por- 
tion of  the  State  the  Champaign  interest  was  all-absorbing  and 
dominated  everything  else.  The  south  was  moving  for  the  South- 
em  penitentiary,  while  Chicago  was  engrossed  with  her  park  bills 
and  the  canal  extension  and  enlargement,  in  which  Peoria  and 
the  Bock  River  country  were  also  deeply  interested.  The  imme- 
diate opposition  to  the  State  House  bill  was  therefore  in  the  main 
narrowed  down  to  the  efforts  of  Decatur,  which  presented  the 
very  munificent  offer  for  its  location  of  a  fine  10-acre  lot  of 
ground,  and  $l,000,000in  money  from  Macon  county,  whose  entire 
taxable  wealth  on  realty  amounted  to  only  $2,422,000.  The  proposi- 
tion was  said  to  be  backed  by  the  Illinois  Central  It.E.  Mnch  indig- 
nation was  vented  upon  this  effort  to  huckster  or  hawk  the  loca- 
tion of  the  seat  of  government.  The  names  of  seven  commissioners  to 
superintend  the  erection  of  the  building  and  disburse  the  funds 
appropriated,  were  also  so  judiciously  chosen  and  distributed  as 
to  impart  to  the  measure  much  streugth.f  Besides,  it  was  urged 
that  the  present  capital  had  become  historic  ground }  that  it  was 
illustrated  by  the  life  and  residence  of  the  best,  the  purest,  and 
the  noblest  of  American  statesmen,  Abraham  Lincoln,  and  sacti- 
fled  by  his  grave.| 

The  bill  l^ame  a  law  February  25, 1867.  This  was  the  senate 
bill  of  Mr.  Cohr's ;  it  limited  the  total  cost  of  the  new  capitol 
to  $3,000,000. 

The  commissioners,  in  March,  advertised  for  plans  and  specifi- 
cations to  be  submitted  by  July  15,  offering  $3,000  for  the  success- 
ful design.  But,  while  the  act  for  the  new  State  House  met  gen- 
erally with  approval,  someleading  Chicago  newspapers,*  chagrined 
probably  over  the  canal  legislation,  continued  their  assaults  upon 
the  measure,  bitterly  charging  it  to  be  a  fraud  and  swindle  upon 
the  people.  The  aspiring  city  of  Decatur,  too,  illy  brooked  her 
disappointment  in  not  becoming  the  Capital.  And  now.  May  13, 
1867,  at  her  instigation  and  cost,  a  writ  of  quo  warranto — an  in- 
quiry into  the  right  or  power  to  act — was  granted  against  Philip 
Wadsworth  and  the  other  commissioners,  impleaded  by  Judge  Wil- 
son of  the  Superior  Court  of  Chicago,  and  judgment  of  ouster  en- 
tered.   The  legal  objection  urged,  was  that  the  commissioners 

*Fora  copy  of  Vorto*  humoraos  blU  to  dislocate  the  Capitol,  see  the  III.  State 
Begister,  Feb.  22, 1867.  Jt  provided  for  aperiffrinatlnff  leirislature  by  railroad,  to  atop  at 
erery  place  where  a  notice  appeared  that  legislation  was  wanted. 

fflee  Bailey^  speeoh* 

^Hurlbut's  speech. 

ITlmea  and  Tribune. 
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were  officersy  wbose  appointment  under  the  constitation  should 
have  been  made  by  the  governor  and  confirmed  by  the  senate, 
and  who  could  not  be  designated  in  the  bill  as  had  been  done. 
On  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Coui't,  that  body,  at  the  September 
term  following,  reversed  the  decision  of  Judge  Wilson,  holding 
that  the  Commissioners  were  not  officers^  and  therefore  rightfully 
entitled  to  carry  out  the  law. 

From  the  great  number  of  designs  submitted  by  architects  from 
various  parts  of  the  Union,  that  of  J.  C.  Cochrane,  of  Chicago, 
was  chosen  and  adopted.  Its  style  does  not  exclusively  follow  any 
one  of  the  ancient  or  classic  orders  of  architecture,  but  harmo- 
niously blends  these  with  modern  art,  imparting  massiveness, 
strength  and  durability,  while  preserving  external  grace  and  airy- 
ness.  The  ground  plan  is  in  the  form  of  a  great  cross  or  4  wings, 
whose  grand  outlines  are  359  feet  north  and  south  by  266  e^ist  and 
west,  exclusive  of  the  porticos.  The  basement  story,  excavated 
to  the  depth  of  10  feet,  will  contain  the  boilers  for  the  heating 
apparatus  and  tbe  elevators,  storage  room  for  fuel,  and  other 
weighty  articles.  Next  above  is  the  first  story,  19  feet  high,  on 
which  are  located  the  adjutant-general's  office  and  museum,  the 
geologioal  museum  of  specimens,  and  artists'  rooms,  &c  The  floor 
is  to  be  laid  in  mosaic  marble,  imbedded  in  cement,  the  whole  sup- 
ported by  brick  arclies.  That  part  of  the  ceiling  constituting  the 
floor  of  the  rotunda,  is  to  be  of  glass.  Next  al^ve  is  the  princi- 
pal story,  22  feet  in  hight.  The  grand  conidors,  running  the 
whole  length  and  breadth  of  the  building,  crossing  each  other  at 
right  angles  on  the  glass  floor  of  the  rotunda,  will  be  beautifully 
finished  with  variegated  marble  pilasters  projecting  from  the  walls, 
forming  panels,  and  opening  from  them  on  this  floor  are  located 
all  the  rooms  of  the  diflerent  State  departments,  including  the  Su- 
2)reme  Court-room  and  Clerk's  office,  and  the  state  geologist's 
office.  With  the  Treasurei-'s  office  are  connected  4  massive  stone 
fire  proof  vaults.  The  floors  are  supported  by  wrought  iron  beams 
imported  from  Belgium.  The  next,  or  2d  principal  stor^',  is  45 
feet  in  altitude.  Here  is  the  great  hall  of  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives, in  the  southern  arm  of  the  cross,  66  by  100  feet,  and 
the  senate  chamber,  62  by  75,  in  the  northern  wing.  Here  too,  on 
the  main  floor,  are  rooms  for  the  s])eaker,  clerks,  sergeants-at- 
arms,  post-office,  State  library;,  &c.,  &c.  On  three  sides  of  each 
of  the  grand  legislative  halls,  half  way  up,  are  to  be  magnificent 
galleries,  from  which  will  extend  back  floors,  divided  up  into  com- 
mittee rooms.  The  means  of  communication  between  the  differ- 
ent stories  are  by  grand  marble  stairways  and  two  steam  eleva- 
tors. The  roofs  over  each  wing  are  to  be  of  the  mansard  style, 
slated  on  the  sides  and  covered  with  copper.  Through  the  centre 
of  these  will  rise  the  stat/cly  dome  320  feet  from  the  ground,  sor- 
mounted  by  a  lantern  16  by  25  feet,  crowned  with  ball  and  pinna- 
cle. An  iron  stairway  will  ascend  inside  the  dome  to  the  floor  of 
the  lantern.  The  rotunda  is  to  be  76  feet  in  diameter,  and  from 
its  glass  floor  to  the  fresco  painting  on  its  ceiling,  will  present  a 
clear,  dizzy  view  of  217  feet.  The  north,  south,  and  east  wings 
are  to  have  porticos  of  ten  stone  columns,  each  45  feet  in  eleva- 
tion. The  east  wing  is  to  be  the  principal  front,  and  here,  from 
each  comer  of  the  portico,  90  feet  wide,  will  rise  a  turret  132  feet 
in  height     The  north  portico  will  be  surmounted  by  a  statute  of 
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Lincoln,  audtbat  ou  the  south  by  one  of  Douglas.  The  outside 
walls  of  the  structure  are  of  cut  stone,  Hiking  750,000  cubic  feet, 
and  their  linings,  together  with  the  x>artitions,  will  take  20  millions 
of  brick ;  1,200  tons  of  wrought  iron  and  1,800  tons  of  cast  ii'on 
will  be  consumed  in  its  building.  Such  is  but  an  imperfect  out- 
line of  the  new  capitol,  which,  in  its  massiveness,  durability,  sym- 
metry, beauty  and  grandeur,  will  symbolize  the  extent,  the  re- 
sources, the  power  and  pride  of  our  young  giant  State. 

Owing  to  the  litigation,  the  year  1867  was  little  fruitful  of  re- 
sults in  building.  The  next  year  the  foundation,  8  feet  thick,  was 
well  brought  undex  way,  and  the  comer  stone  laid,  October  5th. 
In  1869  the  legislature  appropriated  $650,000,  to  be  expended  onl^ 
after  ascertaining  that  the  work  could  be  brought  within  the  origi- 
nal maximum  limitation  of  (3^00,000,  and  reduced  the  number  of 
commissioners  from  7  to  3.  The  stone  work  was  to  be  procui^ed 
from  the  penitentiary  at  Joliet.  The  constitutional  convention, 
influenced  by  the  constant  cry  of  a  portion  of  our  State  pi*ess, 
forbade  the  legislature  expending  more  than .  $3,500,000  on  the 
grounds,  construction  and  furnishing  of  the  new  State  nouse,  with- 
out first  submitting  the  question  to  the  voters  of  the  State. 

In  1871  a  further  appropriation  of  $600,000  was  asked.  Bills 
for  this  pui-pose  were  early  introduced^  and  that  in  the  senate 
readily  passed.  But  in  the  house  opposition  was  developed.  The 
canal  and  Illinois  river  improvement  project  was  again  on  foot. 
The  Chicago  press,  perhaps  with  a  view  to  making  it  a  lever  for 
the  river  improvement  measure,  attacked  the  State  house  appro- 
priation bill  with  exceeding  virulence.  Startling  developments 
in  regard  to  the  building  contracts,  the  character  of  the  work,  &c., 
were  threatened.  The  removal  of  the  capital  was  advocated. 
Peoria  came  forward  with  a  proposition  to  reimburse  the  State  to 
the  full  amount  ($805,303  08)  already  expended  on  the  new  struc- 
ture, donate  a  beautiful  ten  acre  lot  as  a  site,  and  furnish  free  of 
rent,  for  5  years,  accommodations  for  the  meetings  of  the  general 
assembly',  in  consideration  of  the  location  of  the  capital  there. 
An  offer  so  munificent  was  well  calculated  to  arrest  attention. 
This,  with  her  other  indebtedness,  would  have  placed  Peoria 
under  obligations  to  about  half  of  all  her  taxable  wealth.  To 
avoid  the  constitutional  objection  which  forbids  the  creation  of  a 
debt  exceeding  5  per  cent,  on  assessed  values,  her  private  citizens 
of  undoubted  character  and  ample  means  tendered  their  bond  for 
the  amount.  The  capital  removal  question  now  ran  up  to  fever 
heat  all  over  the  State.  A  large  committee  from  Peoria,  duly  em- 
powered, visited  Springfield,  and  for  a  time  creature  comforts 
lacked  in  neither  style  nor  abundance.  The  two  houses  accepted 
an  invitation  of  a  free  excursion  to  Peoria.  The  occasion  proved 
one  of  unusual  enjoyment  to  the  members,  who  were  treated  with 
distinguished  consideration.  Upon  arrival  there  carriages  were 
provided  and  the  visitors  taken  to  view  the  site  for  the  capitol  on 
the  bluff,  than  which  there  is  not  a  more  charming  and  command- 
ing spot  in  all  the  State.  A  steamboat  trip  past  the  city  and  a 
few  miles  up  the  lovely  lake  was  next  in  order,  followed  by  a  ban- 
quet at  the  hotel,  and  a  grand  ball  at  night.  On  their  return  the 
members  were  accompanied  by  a  large  lobby  force. 

These  movements  were  of  a  character  and  magnitude  to  fairly 
alarm  the  capital  city.  Its  council  hastened  to  pass  an  ordinance, 
tendering  a  guaranty  of  additional  ground  for  the  capitol.    The 
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gallery  of  the  house  and  the  lobby  were  dally  thronged  by  her 
anxious  citizens,  deeply  intent  on  its  proceedings.  To  remove  the 
capital  it  was  necessary  first  to  defeat  the  appropriation  bill.  This 
was  the  test.  The  house  was  a  large,  unwieldy  body  of  177  mem- 
bers, and  its  rules  were  such  that  by  dilatory  motions — ^parliamen- 
tary ^^  fiUibustering" — ^time  could  easily  be  consumed  so  as  on  no 
day  to  reach  the  order  of  business  in  which  the  bill  stood  on  the 
calendar.  All  manner  of  parliamentary  tactics  were  practiced  to 
kill  time  and  tire  out  the  house.  Quantities  of  weary  memorials 
on  the  capital  question  found  their  way  in  and  were  diligently  in- 
sisted upon  to  be  read  at  length,  and  when  this  was  refused 
speeches  were  made  on  the  right  of  x^etition.  Thus  the  time  of 
adjournment  for  the  recess,  Apiil  17th,  was  reached  without  action 
on  the  bill,  notwithstanding  a  majority  of  the  house  were  for  it. 

The  feeling  of  depression  at  Springfield  was  very  great  Gov. 
Palmer  next  convened  the  legislature  on  the  24th  of  May,  and  re- 
quired, among  many  other  important  measures  omitted,  action  on 
the  State  house  appropriation.  Bills  for  this  purpose  were  again 
introduced  and  pressed  duly  forward  under  the  rules.  The  pre- 
vious scenes  were  re-enacted  by  the  opposition  ;  but  the  calendar 
was  not  so  full.  And  now  the  move  was  to  tack  on  a  submission 
clause.  The  Peoria  lobby,  reinforced  from  other  parts  of  the  State, 
was  again  on  hand.  Day  by  day  the  beauty  and  fashion  or 
Sprin^eld  thronged  the  galleries  of  the  house  like  a  bright  gal- 
axy, as  they  were,  and  patiently  set  out  the  weary  hours  with  the 
punctuality  of  members,  eagerly  and  anxiously  watching  the  dili- 
tory  movements  below.  Gradually  but  slowl}-  the  measure  was 
pressed  along  in  its  order  Finally,  when  every  parliamentary  re- 
sistance was  under  the  rules  exhausted,  a  vote  was  reached  at  10 
o'clock  at  night,  June  7th,  and  the  bill  passed  by  100  yeas  to  74 
nays.  Peoria's  apple  of  hope  was  turned  to  ashes.  The  senate 
the  next  day  substituted  the  house  bill  and  passed  it.  It  provided 
for  a  bond  of  the  citizens  in  the  penal  sum  of  (500,000,  condi- 
tioned that  the  obligors  procure  such  additional  ground  as  the 
State  might  require,  not  exceeding  4  acres,  to  be  demanded  within 
two  years  after  the  building  is  ready  for  use.  Thus  ended  the 
last  effort  to  remove  the  capital.  The  agitation  of  the  question 
had  a  most  depressing  effect  upon  the  building  business  and  the 
price  of  real  estate  at  Springfield  for  a  full  year  or  more. 

The  Penitentiary — A  Resume  of  its  History. — In  June  1867,  Gov- 
ernor Oglesby  convened  the  Legislature  in  extraordinary  session, 
inviting  action  upon  ten  subjects,  chief  of  which  was  to  provide 
for  the  taxation  of  the  shares  of  banks,  State  and  National.  The 
assembly,  however,  acted  upon  but  five.  But  before  the  session 
was  two  days  gone  another  occasion  aix)se  to  again  convene  that 
body,  which  was  done  for  the  14th  inst.  This  was  the  abandon- 
ment of  the  penitentiary  by  the  lessees,  which  threw  upon  the 
hands  of  the  State  1,058  convicts  to  be  immediately  provided  for, 
fed.  clothed  and  put  to  work. 

To  go  back  40  years,  the  first  step  taken  toward  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  penitentiary  in  this  State  was  at  the  legislative 
session  in  1826-27.  The  need  of  a  State's  prison  had  been  greatly 
felt  for  some  time.  The  jails  of  the  country  were  very  inferior, 
and  the  breaking  of  them  by  the  more  energetic  and  desperate 
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offenders  was  of  frequent  occurrence.  The  State  was  poor  and 
oppressed  by  the  broken  currency  of  the  First  State  Bank.  There 
was,  however,  at  the  time  a  project  on  hand  for  the  legislature  to 
memorialize  congress  to  allow  the  State  to  sell  30,000  acres  of  the 
Ohio  and  10,000  acres  of  the  Yermillion  Saline  lands.  The  Saline 
i^eserves,  which  had  been  granted  to  the  State  in  1818  on  condi- 
tion that  they  be  never  sold,  had  become  useless  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  salt,  but  they  retarded  the  settlement  of  the  country. 
Congress  readily  made  the  concession,  the  lands  were  sold,  and 
the  proceeds,  according  to  previous  arrangements,  were  divided 
between  the  eastern  and  western  sections  of  the  State— the  former 
applying  its  share  toward  the  improvement  of  the  Great  Wabash, 
the  draining  of  Purgatory  Swamp  opposite  Vincennes,  and  of  the 
Cache  river  flats ;  the  latter  devoting  its  share  toward  the  building 
of  a  penitentiary.  Governor  Edwards  opposed  the  measure,  and 
great  efforts  were  made  to  further  divide  the  fund  for  the  benefit 
of  local  river  improvements,  but  all  failed. 

Ex-Gov.  Bond,  Dr.  Gersham  Jane  and  W.  P.  BTKee  were  ap- 
pointed the  first  penitentiary  commissioners.  They  selected  the 
site  at  Alton,  for  which  ten  acres  of  ground  were  donated.  Be- 
sides the  proceeds  of  the  Saline  land  sales,  the  legislature,  in  1831, 
appropriated  $10,000  toward  the  completion  of  the  penitentiary. 
The  first  building,  which  was  a  neat  stone  structure,  contained  24 
cells,  and  was  ready  for  occupation  in  1833.  The  system  of  State 
prison  confinement  in  Illinois  has  ever  been  ^except  in  the  case 
of  some  fecial  sentences)  what  is  known  as  tne  congregated  in 
contradis^nction  of  the  dreadful  solitary  plan,  in  vogue  in  Penn- 
sylvania and  elsewhere. 

The  criminal  code  had  been  adapted  the  preceding  legislative 
session  to  the  penitentiary  system  by  abolishing  the  barbarous  pun- 
ishment of  whipping,  the  stocks  and  pillory,  and  substituting  con- 
finement and  hard  labor.  A  close  observer  of  the  effects  of  this 
change  (Gov.  Ford)  states  that  the  increase  of  crime  for  15  years 
following  greatly  exceeded  the  relative  increase  of  the  population 
in  Illinois. 

For  the  first  5  years  the  State  conducted  the  prison  herself.  A 
warden  was  biennially  elected  by  the  legislature,  who  received  a 
salary  of  $600,  and  3  insi>ectors  were  also  elected,  whose  powers 
and  duties  were  much  the  same  as  those  of  our  present  peniten- 
tiary commissioners.  They  received  $2  a  day  each  for  the  time 
actually  employed,  not  to  exceed  (100  each  annually,  however. 
Whether  candidates  for  this  position  were  numerous  or  not  we  are 
unable  to  say. 

Under  the  law  of  1837  the  inspectors  were  authorized,  in  their 
discretion,  to  farm  out  the  convicts  and  give  a  bonus  of  $800 
annually  besides.  Accordingly,  on  the  10th  of  June,  1838,  the 
penitentiary,  then  containing  38  convicts,  passcKl  from  the  control 
of  the  State  into  the  hands  of  a  lessee,  Mr.  S.  A.  Buckmaster. 
Thence  forward  the  lease  system  was  continued  for  29  years — fh)m 
1838  to  1867.  In  1842  it  was  leased  to  Isaac  Greathouse  and  N. 
Buckmaster,  but  without  a  bonus  from  or  expense  to  the  State. 
In  1845  it  was  re-leased  to  S.  A.  Buckmaster  for  a  term  of  8  years, 
the  bonus — $5,000  annually — now  coming  to  the  State;  besides 
which  he  agreed  to  feed,  bed  and  guard  the  prisoners,  pay  physi- 
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clans'  bills,  fees  of  the  inspectors,  and  save  the  State  harmless  from 
all  expense.  The  lease  was  subsequently  extended  5  years  on  the 
same  terms.  Under  the  lease  system  the  lessee  was  vested  with 
the  powers  of  a  warden. 

As  the  number  of  convicts  increased  additional  cells  were  built 
from  time  to  time,  and  other  buildings,  such  as  the  warden's  resi- 
dence, etc.,  for  all  of  which  the  State  paid.  In  1847  there  were  96 
cells  authorized  to  be  consti'ucted.  By  1857  the  cells  numbered 
256,  and  the  convicts,  averaging  two  to  a  cell,  far  exceeded  the 
capacity  of  the  institution.  At  this  time  the  peuiientiary  was 
leased  to  S.  K.  Casey  for  5  ye^rs,  on  the  same  terms  as  the  Buck- 
ma.ster  lease  of  1845.  The  legislature  at  the  same  session  pro- 
vided for  the  building  of  a  new  prison  with  1,0Q0  cells,  which,  it 
was  thought,  would  be  ample  for  generations  to  come;  but  the 
limits  of  its  capacity  were  reached  iu  less  than  7  years.  The  old 
prison  was  to  be  sold.  The  inspectors  were  discontinued,  a 
superintendent  provided^  and  3  commissi(Mier8  charged  with  the 
supervision  of  the  new  structure.  They  were  instructed  to  con- 
tract with  the  lessee  and  employ  the  convict  labor  iu  the  build- 
ing of  it.  The  new  prison  was  located  at  Joliet  on  a  tract  of 
72  19-100  acres  of  land.  Its  construction  was  commenced  the  same 
year,  temperary  structtu:es  for  the  workmen  being  provided.  Iu 
May,  1859,  prisoners  were  forwarded  in  batches  of  40  or  50,  and 
in  June,  1860,  the  Alton  penitentiary  was  finally  abandoned.  Au 
are^  of  16  acres  is  at  present  inclosed  within  the  main  walls  of  the 
Joliet  prison^  which  are  6  feet  thick  and  25  high.  The  prisou 
pro[>er  contains  900  congregate  cells,  100  separate,  and  100  for 
females. 

In  1863  a  6  year  lease  was  given  by  the  State  to  J.  M.  Pitman, 
who  was  to  keep,  provide  for  and  work  the  convicts,  and  save  the 
State  harmless  and  free  of  all  expense.  Ko  bonus  was  to  be  paid 
either  way.  Three  others,  Boyer,  Buck  and  Buckmaster,  each  a 
one-fourth  interest^  bought  in  under  Pitman.  Owing  to  disagi-ee- 
ment  between  them,  Buckmaster,  in  April,  1864,  l^ught  out  all 
hid  partners  and  received  an  assignment  of  the  lease  to  himself, 
Pitman  surrendering  his  charge  as  warden  to  Gov.  Yates.  Buck- 
master  took  in  a  number  of  partners,  the  two  Mitchells,  Acres,  Job 
and  Judd,  he  retaining  a  one-third  interest. 

At  this  time,  400  cells  were  completed,  but  500  in  the  west  wing 
still  remained  unfinished.  The  commissioners,  under  the  pressure 
for  room  (the  number  of  prisoners  being  very  great  and  steadily  on 
the  increase),  authorized  the  new  firm  to  finish  these  cells,  which, 
together  with  repairs  and  other  changes,  made  a  claim  against 
the  State  by  January,  1867,  considerably  exceeding  $100,000. 

It  now  became  apparent  that  State  appropriations  beyond  a  lim- 
ited amount  of  a  few  thousand  dollars  could  no  longer  be  looked 
forward  to,  and  the  firm  having  found  purchasers,  on  the  28Ui  of 
January,  1867,  in  consideration  of  $200,000,  transferred  the  slock, 
fixtures  and  lease  to  Messrs.  Bums  and  Hatch.  The  latter  ad- 
mitted to  the  partnership  three  others*— Bane,  Osbuiii  and  Bus 
tin— and  sanguine  in  their  new  vocation,  the  firm  obtained  fram 
the  legislature  an  extension,  or  rather  a  new  lease  for  8  ^^ears  from 
and  after  the  expiration  of  their  assigned  lease  iu  1869,  upon  the 
same  terms.    They  were  thus  the  lessees  till  1877. 
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Up  to  tbis  time,  owing  to  the  State's  expenditures  for  work  done, 
wliicli  was  well  paid  for,  as  public  corporations  always  pay,  the 
leasing  of  the  convict  labor  had  proved  more  or  less  profitable  to 
the  lessees,  notwithstanding  the  high  prices  of  provisions  and 
clothing,  and  the  constantly  augmenting  number  of  convicts  dur- 
ing the  war  and  immediately  after,  many  of  whom  were  physically 
disabled.  But  now,  with  the  speedy  completion  of  the  building, 
State  appropriations  must  cease,  and  the  lessees  were  thrown  upon 
their  own  business  enterprise  for  manufacturing  contracts  and 
outside  jobs.  These  things  had  been  for  a  long  time  of  secondary 
consideration.  The  penitentiary  work  had  consequently  suffered 
in  character  and  it  could  illy  compete  in  price  with  other  like  man- 
ufactured articles. 

The  new  lessees  in  a  short  time  apprehended  the  situation,  but 
instead  of  attempting  to  improve  the  management  of  the  concern, 
tiie  discipline  of  its  inmates  and  character  of  the  work  like  busi- 
ness men  of  energy  and  pluck,  they  were  appalled  by  the  prospect. 
They  saw  nothing  but  utter  ruin  before  them,  as  they  alleged, 
and  threw  upon  the  State  their  threatening  losses.  They  notified 
the  governor  they  should  abandon  the  institution  on  the  30th  day 
of  June,  1867.  It  is  ever  thus  in  contracts  between  States  and 
individuals ;  the  former  are  bound,  but  the  latter  will  find  methods 
to  either  secure  profits  to  themselves,  or  if  loss  threatens,  to  cast 
it  upon  the  State. 

In  this  emergency  the  governor,  as  we  stated  in  the  outset,  con- 
vened the  legislature  to  take  action  in  the  premises,  either  by  again 
leasing  the  penitentiary^,  or  to  x^rovide  for  the  State  taking  control 
of  it  The  policy  of  State  control  had  been  mooted  before  upon 
humanitarian  grounds.  It  was  ugred  as  the  duty  of  the  State  to 
retain  custody  and  control  of  its  convicts,  provide  them  employ- 
ment, look  after  their  welfare,  and  seek  to  reform  them  j  and  that 
the  hiring  of  them  out  for  pri'vate  gain  was  unchristian  and  in 
conflict  with  public  morals.  The  governor  advocated  an 
abandonmeitt  of  the  lease  system,  believing  that  the  pen- 
itentiary could  be  made  self-sustaining.  A  committee  was 
appointed  to  make  a  thorough  investigation  of  the  conduct  and 
workings  of  the  prison  during  the  recess,  which  the  leigislature 
took  until  the  25th  of  June,  ensuing.  At  this  time  it  was  deter- 
mined that  the  State  retain  control  of  the  penitentiary.  Three 
commissioners  were  provided  for  (to  be  then  appointed  but  made 
elective  at  the  next  regular  election),  a  warden,  chaplain,  physi- 
cian, matron,  &c.,  and  thus,  on  the  1st  day  July,  1867,  the  peni- 
tentiary passed  again  into  the  control  of  the  State,  the  first  t^me 
for  29  years.  At  this  time  900  cells  and  the  warden's  residence 
were  completed ;  $175,000  had  been  expended  thereon,  the  orig- 
inal estimate  of  the  entire  cost  being  but  $550,000.  It  is  how- 
ever, a  superb  structure,  complete  in  all  it«  appointments  and 
fully  equal  to  any  in  the  United  States.  The  convicts  numbered 
1,000.  It  proved  a  grievous  burden  to  the  State  at  first.  Large 
sums  of  money  were  demanded  and  obtained.  Everything  was  to 
buy  almost — machinery,  stock  and  tools.  The  sum  of  $300,000  was 
appro[>riated.  In  1809,  $350,000  more  were  appropriated  to  de- 
fray its  expenses,  $50,000  going  to  pay  the  late  lessees  for  stock, 
machinery  &c.  In  1871  $175,000  more  were  required  to  pay  de- 
ficits. 
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The  choice  of  commissioners  by  the  x>^ople,  rendering  them  in- 
dependent of  executive  supervision,  did  not  tend  to  promote  that 
harmony  and  unity  of  action  among  them  requisite  to  the  attiun- 
ment  of  success.  In  the  spring  of  1869,  they  were  found  to  dif- 
fer widely  upon  important  points  in  the  management  of  the  es- 
tablishment, and  in  1871  the  legislature  thoroughly  revised  the 
law  for  the  government  of  the  penitentiary.  The  appointment 
of  commissioners  was  vested  in  the  governor  after  the  expiration 
of  the  terms  of  the  then  incumbents,  and  they  were  to  be  subject  to 
removal  by  him  at  his  discretion.  It  was  also  made  the  executive's 
duty  to  semi-annually  visit  the  penitentiary  and  examine  its  af- 
fairs thoroughly.  The  commissioners  were  empowered  to  hire  out 
the  labor  of  the  convicts  on  sealed  bids,  a  special  or  semi-lease 
system  which  seems  to  be  the  secret  of  its  present  success.  Since 
then  its  management  has  steadily  improved,  the  discipline  is  of 
the  highest  order,  and  under  the  last  year  of  Gov.  Palmer's  ad- 
ministration the  penitentiary  has  become  self-sustaining  and  in 
future  will  probably  yield  a  surplus. 
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1809^1873— ADMINISTEATION  OF  GOVBRNOB   PALMER. 

Bepublican  and  Democratic  State  CanventiaiM — Life  and  Oharaoter 
of  Oovemor  Palmer-— Legislation^  the  Tax  Grabbing  LaWy  Lal-e 
Front  Billj  Land  Companiesj  dbc—The  Constitution  of  1870— 
The  Great  Chicago  Fire. 


When,  in  1867,  Gen.  Palmer  failed  to  obtain  the  Bepnblican 
Gancus  nomination  for  U.  S.  senator,  the  feeling  in  his  i>artj  be- 
came very  general  to  reward  him  for  his  eminent  services  with  the 
governorship,  and  he  was  thence  tacitly  looked  forward  to  as  the 
Kepublican  candidate  for  that  office  in  1868.  But  the  object  of 
this  high  distinction  was  far  from  seeking  it.  In  March,  1865,  he 
wrote  that  the  invalid  condition  of  one  of  his  children  would  com- 
pel his  absence  from  the  State  daring  the  ensuing  campaign,  and  as 
he  would  consequently  be  unable  to  do  his  full  share  of  labor  in 
the  canvass  it  was  not  proper  that  he  should  become  the  head  of 
the  ticket.  Aspirants  enough  now  sprang  up  for  the  exalted  posi- 
tion, but  they  had  no  desire  to  embarrass  Gen.  Palmer.  The  Hon. 
B.  G.  lugersoU,  under  date  of  Chicago,  April  3d,  asked  him  to 
state  explicitly  whether  he  was  a  candidate  or  would  accept  the 
nomination.  He  answered  by  telegraph,  <^I  am  not,  and  do  not  in- 
tend, to  be  a  candidate  for  governor."  But  his  objections,  it  was 
thought  by  some  of  the  Bepublican  press,  might  be  overcome,  and 
the  Carlinville  Free  Democrat^  his  former  home  organ,  thought 
that  ^^for  some  time  past  it  had  oflberved  strenuous  eflbrts  made  in 
certain  quarters  to  compel  Gen.  Palmer  to  announce  a  priori  that 
he  would  not  serve  the  Bepnblican  party  if  nominated  for  gover- 
nor:''  that  the  party  had  not  asked  him  to  take  the  position ;  that 
while  he  was  not  tlirusting  himself  forward,  it  spoke  with  assur- 
ance, he  would  not  decline  the  nomination  if  tendered  him  by  the 
Peoria  convention.  To  this  the  lUinois  State  Journal  replied : 
<^  We  are  requested  to  state  that  this  is  not  the  position  which 
Gen.  Palmer  occupies."  Still  it  was  thought  he  was  in  the  hands 
of  his  friends ;  that  if  the  nomination  was  pressed  upon  him  he 
would  regard  the  voice  of  the  convention  as  a  summons  to  duty 
which  must  be  obeyed.* 

The  Bepublican  State  convention  of  1868  met  at  Peoria,  May 
6th.  Franklin  Corwin  presided.  An  informal  ballot  to  select  a 
candidate  for  governor  resulted:  For  John  M.  Palmer,  263  votes ; 
Bobert  G.  IngersoU,  117  j  S.  W.  Moulton,  82;  J.  K.  Dubois,  42. 

*  Chicago  Poet. 
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The  friends  of  Anson  S.  Miller  refused  to  submit  his  name  against 
Gen.  Palmer.  After  a  spirited  debate  with  reference  to  Palmer's 
candidature,  G^n.  Bowett  from  Macoupin  telegraphed  to  him :  ^t 
is  asserted  that  you  will  be  nominated  for  governor.  Will  you 
accept  F  He  replied  promptly,  "  Do  not  permit  me  to  be  nomi- 
nated. I  cannot  accept."  Whereupon  he  was  immediately  nomi- 
nated; the  first  formal  ballot  being,  for  Palmer,  317;  IngersoU, 
118;  Moulton,  52;  Dubois,  17.  Previous  to  this,  however,  a  let- 
ter from  him  to  Horace  White  had  been  read,  stating  that  if  nomi- 
nated he  would  be  governexi  by  the  duty  of  the  hour.  But  for 
Oen.  Palmer's  repeated  objections,  he  would  undoubtedly  have 
been  selected  by  acclamation.  He  more  than  came  within  the 
Jeffersonian  rule,  neither  to  seek  nor  refuse  office. 

The  remainder  of  the  ticket  was  made  up,  either  on  the  first  bal- 
lot, or  by  acclamation,  of  John  Dougherty  of  Union,  for  lieuten- 
ant-governor;  £dward  Eummel  of  Peoria,  secretary  of  state; 
Charles  E.  Lippincott  of  Cass,  auditor ;  E.  N.  Bates  of  Marion, 
treasurer;  Washington  Bushnell  of  LaSalle,  attorney-general; 
and  for  penitentiary  commissioners,  after  some  delay  and  discus- 
sion, the  old  board,  Andrew  Shuman  of  Cook,  Robert  E.  Logan, 
of  Whiteside,  and  John  Eeid  of  Will,  were  re-nominated.  Gen. 
John  A.  Logan  was  nominated  for  congress  from  the  State  at 
large. 

The  platform  reannounced  the  Bepublican  doctrine;  oondemfied 
the  x>olicy  of  President  Johnson ;  denounced  all  forms  of  repudia- 
tion, and  affirmed  that  the  inaebtedness  of  the  United  States 
should  be  paid  according  to  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  law  under 
which  it  was  contracted ;  that  the  principal  of  the  debt  should  be 
a  heritage  of  the  future ;  instructed  in  favor  of  U.  S.  Grant  as 
the  Kepublican  nominee  for  president  and  the  natural  successor 
of  Abraham  Lincoln ;  and  oddly  enough  declarediin  favor  of  "  the 
most  efficient  means  to  raise  the  moral  standard  of  the  people.' 

The  Democratic  State  Convention  met  at  Springfield,  April  15, 
1868.  Hon.  A.  L.  Thornton,  of  Shelby,  presided.  The  proceed- 
ings were  not  harmonious.  The  disturbing  question  was  that  of 
faying  the  national  debt  in  '<  greenbacks,"  as  proposed  by  Mr. 
endleton  of  Ohio.  The  committee  on  resolutions  brought  in 
majority  and  minority  reports,  the  former,  (which  was  adopted), 
made  by  eight,  favoring  payment  of  the  5-20  bonds,  the  vast  bulk 
of  the  national  debt,  in  legal  tender  notes,  but  where  the  faith  of 
the  government  was  pledged  to  pay  gold,  to  so  fulfill  the  obliga- 
tion; favored  the  abolition  of  the  national  bank  system;  and.  in- 
structed the  delegates  to  the  national  convention  to  vote  as  a  unit 
for  the  nomination  of  George  H.  Pendleton  as  a  candidate  for 
president  The  minority  report,  made  by  five  members,  insists 
upon  paying  the  5-20  bonds  in  ^Hhe  lawful  money  of  the  country,* 
gold ;  and  opposed  trammeling  our  delegates  to  the  national  con- 
vention by  instruction  in  favor  of  Pendleton.  For  a  candidate  for 
governor,  the  names  of  S.  A.  Buckmaster  and  John  B.  Eden  were 
presented.  On  the  first  ballot,  when  it  was  found  that  Eden  was 
largely  in  the  lead,  the  name  of  Buckmaster  was  withdrawn  and 
Eden  was  nominated  by  acclamation.  The  remainder  of 
the  ticket  was  made  up  of  William  Van  Epps  of  Lee  for  lieuten- 
ant-governor;   Gustavus  Yan  Hoorbecke  of   Clinton,  secretaiy 
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of  state;  Jesse  J.  Phillips  of  Montgomery,  treasurer;  John  B. 
Shannon  of  Bandolph,  auditor;  W.  W,  O'Brien,  of  Peoria,  con- 
gressman at  large;  and  for  penitentiary  commissioners,  John 
W.  (3onnett  of  Cook,  W.  W.  Oarrord  of  Edgar,  Galney  Zarley 
of  Will. 

The  canvass  of  1868  was  unattended  by  interesting  events,  and 
the  election  in  November  resulted  in  favor  of  the  Bepublicans  by 
large  majorities,  that  for  governor  being  44,707. 

John  McAuley  Palmer  was  bom  on  Eagle  Greek,  Scott  county, 
Kentucky,  September  13th,  1817.  During  his  infancy  his  father, 
who  had  oeen  a  soldier  in  the  war  of  1812,  removed  to  Christian 
county  in  Western  Kentncky,  where  lands  were  cheap.  Here  the 
future  governor  of  Illinois  spent  his  childhood  and  received  such 
meagre  schooling  as  the  new  and  sparsely  settled  country  afforded, 
to  which  he  added  materially  by. diligent  reading,  for  which  he 
evinced  an  early  aptitude.  The  father,  an  ardent  Jackson  man, 
was  also  noted  for  his  anti-slavery  sentiments,  which  he  thoroughly 
impressed  upon  his  children.  In  1831  he  emigrated  to  Illinois  and 
settled  in  Madison  county.  Here  the  labor. of  improving  a  farm 
was  pursued  for  about  two  years,  when  the  death  of  the  mother 
broke  up  the  family.  About  this  time  Alton  College  was  opened 
on  the  ^^  manual  labor  system,"  and  in  the  spring  of  1834  young 
Palmer  with  his  elder  brother,  Elihu,  afterward  a  minister  of  the 
gospel  and  noted  for  his  learning  and  eccentricities,  entered  tins 
school  and  remained  18  months.  Next,  for  over  three  years,  he 
tried  variously  coopering,  peddling  and  school  teaching. 

During  the  summer  of  1838  he  formed  the  acquaintance  of 
Douglas,  then  making  his  first  canvass  for  congress,  who,  young, 
eloquent  and  in  political  accord,  won  his  confidence,  fired  his  am- 
bition, and  fixed  his  purpose.  The  following  winter,  while  teach- 
ing near  Canton,  he  began  to  devote  his  spare  time  to  a  desultory 
reading  of  law,  and  in  spring  entered  a  law  ofilce  at  Carliuville, 
making  his  home  at  his  brother  Elihu's,  stationed  at  that  place  in 
the  ministry.  On  the  next  meeting  of  the  Supreme  Court  he  was 
admitted  to  the  bar,  Douglas,  who  took  a  lively  interest  in 
him,  being  one  of  his  examiners.  He  was  not  immediately 
successful  in  his  profession,  and  would  have  located  elsewhere 
than  Carliuville,  but  for  the  want  of  means.  Thus  his  early 
poverty  was  a  blessing  in  disguise,  for  to  it  he  now  attributes  the 
success  of  his  life.  From  1839  on,  while  he  diligently  pursued  the 
practice  of  his  profession,  he  was  more  or  less  involved  in  local 
politics.  In  1843  he  became  probate  judge;  in  1847  he  was 
elected  to  the  constitutional  convention,  where  he  took  a  leading 
part.  In  1852  he  was  elected  to  the  State  Senate,  and  at  the 
8i)ecial  session  of  February,  1854,  true  to  the  anti-slavery  senti- 
ments bred  in  him,  took  a  firm  stand  in  opposition  to  the  repeal 
of  the  Missouri  compromise  on  two  sets  of  resolutions  then 
before  the  legislature ;  and  when  the  Nebraska  question  was  made 
a  party  issue  he  refused  to  receive  a  renomination  for  senator  at 
the  hands  of  the  Democracy,  issuing  a  circular  to  this  efiect.  Still, 
as  if  hesitating  to  break  with  his  party,  a  few  weeks  later  he  par- 
ticipated in  the  congressional  convention  which  nominated  T.  L. 
Harris  against  Bichard  Yates,  and  which  approved  unqualifiedly 
the  principles  of  the  Elansas-Nebraska  act.    But  later  in  the  cam- 
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paign  he  made  the  plunge,  and  running  for  the  senate  as  an  anti-- 
Nebraska  democrat,  was  elected.  The  following  winter  he  put  in 
nomination  for  the  United  States  Senate  Mr.  Trumbull,  and  was 
one  of  the  five  steadfast  men  who  voted  for  him  until  all  the  whigs 
came  to  their  support  In  1856  he  was  made  chairman  of  the 
Bepnblican  State  Convention  at  Bloomington.  In  1859  he  was 
defeated  for  congress.  In  1860  he  was  a  republican  elector  for  the 
State  at  large.  In  1861  he  was  api)ointed  one  of  the  five  delegates 
(all  republicans)  sent  by  Illinois  to  the  peace  congress  at  Wash- 
ington. In  that  body  he  advocated  the  call  of  a  national  conven- 
tion for  an  adjustment  of  the  country's  difficulties,  and  that 
proposition  failing,  he  fistvored  the  measures  of  compromise  finally 
recommended.* 

When  the  civil  conflict  broke  out,  he  offered  his  services  to  his 
couutiy  and  was  elected  colonel  of  the  14th  regiment.  Of  the 
engagements  in  which  he  participated  may  be  mentioned  the  cap- 
ture of  Island  No.  10;  Farmington,  where  he  skillfully  extricat^ 
his  command  from  a  dangerous  position ;  Stone  Biver,  where  his 
division  for  several  hours,  oo  the  31st  of  December,  held  the 
advance  and  stood  like  a  rock,  and  for  his  gallantry  here  he  was 
made  Major  General  of'  volunteers ;  Ghicamauga,  where  his  and 
Van  Gleve's  divisions,  for  two  hours,  maintained  their  jiosition, 
when,  by  overpowering  numbers,  they  were  cut  oflF.  Under  Sher- 
man Major  Greneral  Palmer  was  assigned  to  the  command  of  the 
14th  army  corps,  and  participated  in  the  Atlanta  campaign.  At 
Peach  Tree  Creek  his  prudence  did  much  to  avert  disaster.  When 
Oeu.  McPherson  fell,  and  Gen.  Howard,  a  junior  officer,  was  pro- 
moted to  the  command  of  the  army  of  the  Tennessee,  both  Generals 
Hooker  and  Palmer  asked  to  be  relieved. 

In  February,  1865,  Gen.  Palmer  was  assigned  to  the  military 
administration  of  Kentucky.  This  was  a  delicate  post.  Ken- 
tucky was  about  half  rebel  and  half  union,  the  latter  daily 
fretted  by  the  loss  of  their  slaves.  He,  who  had  been  bred 
to  the  rules  of  the  common  law,  he  has  said,  trembled  at  the  con- 
templation of  his  extraordinary  power  over  the  persons  and  pro- 
perty of  his  fellowmen,  with  which  he  was  vested  in  the  capacity 
of  military  Governor.  But  it  is  not  our  province  to  detail  his 
administration  in  Kentucky.  Suffice  it,  notwithstanding  the  many 
objections  urged  against  him,  it  is  now  conceded  that  he  blended 
a  conspicuous  respect  for  municipal  law  consistent  with  his  func- 
tions as  a  military  commander. 

The  business  of  Gov.  Palmer's  life  has  been  the  pursuit  of  the 
law.  Few  excel  him  in  an  accurate  appreciation  of  the  depth  and 
scope  of  its  principles.  The  great  number  of  his  able  veto  mes- 
sages abundantly  testify  not  only  this  but  also  a  rare  capacity  to 
point  them  out.  He  is  a  logical  and  cogent  reasoner,  and  an  inter- 
esting, forcible  and  convincing,  though  not  fluent  nor  ornate, 
speaker.  Without  brilliancy,  his  dealings  are  rather  with  facts 
and  ideas,  which  he  marshals  in  solid  phalanx  and  leads  to  invin- 
cible conclusions.  And  while  he  ever  betrays  the  hedgings  of  legal 
rules,  he  is  a  statesman  of  a  very  high  order.  Physically,  he  is 
above  the  medium  hight,  of  robust  frame,  ruddy  complexion  and 
sanguine-nervous  temperament.    ^Nature  has  endowed  him  with  a 

*  Taken  from  **  Annals  of  the  Army  of  the  Cumberlandt"  a  Tolume  of  bloflrraphicai 
tfketohoe. 
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large  cranial  development.  He  is  social  in  disposition^  easy  of 
approach,  nnostentatious  in  his  habits  of  life,  correct  in  depo]:t- 
ment,  democratic  in  his  manners,  and  as  a  man  of  the  people,  he 
has  a  large  sympathy  for  his  class.  He  has  been  indifterent  to  the 
acquisition  of  wealth. 

On  the  meeting  of  the  legislature,  in  January,  1869,  the  first 
thing  to  arrest  public  attention  was  that  portion  of  Gk>v.  Palmer's 
inaugural  message  which  took  broad  State's  rights  ground.  In 
discussing  the  rights  of  railroads,  their  oppressive  charges,  and 
the  remedies,  he  called  attention  to  the  proposition  in  some  quar- 
ters to  euUst  the  national  government  in  the  creation  of  rail- 
road corporations  to  construct  railways  in  this  and  other 
States  and  operate  them,  which  he  deprecated :  ^^ Already  the  au- 
thority of  the  State  is  in  a  measure  paralyzed  by  a  growing  con- 
viction that  all  their  powers  are  in  some  sense  derivative  and  sub- 
ordinate, and  not  original  and  independent ;"  he  asserted  that  ^^  one 
of  the  best  established  and  most  distinctly  recognized  [principles 
which  underlie  our  system  of  government,  was]  that  the  federal 
government  is  one  of  enumerates  powers ;"  that  it  was  ^^  the  clear 
duty  of  the  national  government  to  decline  the  exercise  of  all 
doubtful  powers  when  the  neglect  to  do  so  would  bring  it  into 
fields  of  legislation  already  occupied  by  the  States  f  and  that  ^^  a 
frequent  recurrence  to  the  fundamental  principles  of  government 
[was]  essential  to  civil  liberty." 

Such  old  democratic  doctrine  was  distasteful  to  many  republi- 
cans, who,  with  a  portion  of  their  press,  took  ground  in  opposi- 
tion to  it.  The  democrats,  on  the  other  hand,  were  heartily 
pleased  with  it,  and  it  was  moved  by  them  in  the  house  that  35,- 
000  copies  of  the  message  be  printed,  which  passed  with  consid- 
erable reluctance.  In  the  senate  the  republicans  moved  to  cut 
down  this  number  to  2,000,  and  here  also  the  democrats  became 
the  champions  of  the  republican  governor  in  a  debate  which  fol- 
lowed, characterized  by  no  little  acrimony.  Indeed,  the  cordiality 
in  the  dominant  party,  between  the  legislative  and  executive  de- 
partments, was  for  a  time  threatened  with  interruption.  Finally 
the  senate  concurred  with  the  house,  only  to  reconsider  its  vote } 
after  the  lapse  of  near  two  weeks,  and  the  infliction  of  many 
speeches,  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The  session  of  1869,  the  last  under  the  flexible  constitution  of 
1848,  a  revision  of  which  had  then  been  authorized  by  the  people, 
was  moved  upon  by  the  monopolists,  the  lobbyists  and  the  ^^rings" 
with  a  thirst  for  advantages  and  spoils,  unprecedented  in  the  his- 
tory of  legislation  in  this  State.  Their  action  was  characterized 
by  an  audacity,  a  prodigality,  and  an  abandon  never  before  ex- 
hibited. Their  remarkable  success  in  1867  had  but  whetted  the 
appetites  of  the  cormorants.  Notwithstanding  Gov.  Palmer,  in  his 
message,  characterized  special  legislation  as  anti-republican  and 
dangerous  to  the  liberties  of  the  people,  saying:  "Many  of  the 
ttiost  important  functions  of  government  are  now  claimed  and  ex- 
ercised by  incorporations  by  special  laws ;  they  take  private  prop- 
erty and  impose  and  collect  taxes ;  they  construct  railroads  and 
canals,  and,  in  many  instances,  by  the  exercise  of  their  vast  pow- 
ers, control  the  course  of  trade,  and  distract  the  business  of  the 
whole  country" — notwithstanding  tbis  warning,  bills  to  the  number 
of  2,478  were  introduced,  covering  every  conceivable  object  for 
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corporate  purposes,  nearly  all  of  which  sought  some  advautage 
oyer  the  geueral  laws  of  the  State  or  the  people.  The  then  leer- 
ing organ  of  the  dominant  party  was  constrained  to  say  that  ^^  no 
previous  legislative  body  has  exhibited  such  unblushing  disregard 
of  all  the  requirements  ot  common  decency  as  the  legislature  now 
in  session,'' — that  it  was  "  reckless  beyond  precedent."* 

But  it  was  early  found  there  was  an  incumbent  of  the  executive 
office  with  both  the  will  and  industry  to  look  into  their  little  schemes 
before  they  became  laws,  and  with  the  courage  and  capacity  to 
expose  their  many  machinations.  Perhaps  this  exercised  some 
restraining  influence.  In  obedience  to  his  determination  to  care- 
fully overhaul  every  bill  before  signing  it,  and  to  give  him  time  to 
do  so,  the  legislature  took  a  recess  from  March  8th  to  Aprill  7th. 
Of  the  2,478  bills  introduced  nearly  1,700  were  passed,  an  im- 
mense mass  of  dry  legal  verbiage,  but  none  escaped  his  patient 
scrutiny — a  labor  and  investigation  never  before  bestowed  upon 
the  acts  of  a  legislature.  He  sifted  from  the  mass  a  large  number 
which  he  deemed  inimical  to  the  constitution,  or  to  public  policy, 
and  at  great  pains  reduced  his  objections  to  writing,  in  terms  re- 
sx>ectful  and  indicating  the  ripe  jurist  and  forcible  reasoner.  But 
his  vetoes  in  nearly  every  impoitant  instance  were  overridden  by 
a  determined  body,  unwilling  to  brook  what  they  were  pleased  to 
characterze  an  arrogance  of  both  legislative  and  judicial  functions 
by  the  executive.  The  veto  under  the  constitution  of  1848  was  of 
little  value  further  than  as  a  short  stay  of  proceedings  to  induce 
the  legislature  to  pause  and  reflect  upon  their  action.  Its  free 
use  by  the  executive  was  not  without  an  interpretation  as  being 
only  a  greater  exhibition  of  insubordination  to  partisan  require- 
ments, after  his  first  avowal  of  Staters  rights  doctrines.  With  a  short 
session  of  three  days,  the  veto  messages  wei*e  disposed  of;  and 
after  voting  each  member  $40  in  addition  to  the  $300  previously 
voted  to  each  for  room  rent,  fuel  and  contingencies,  over  and  above 
his  per  diem,  in  utter  violation  of  the  constitution,  the  general  as- 
sembly of  1869,  on  the  20th  of  April,  adjourned  sine  die* 

•  Among  the  acts  of  general  interest  passed  at  this  session,  was 
one  limiting  railroad  charges  for  passenger  travel  to  a  maximum 
rate  of  3  cents  per  mile.  The  governor  fulminated  his  veto  against 
it,  holding  that  when  a  charter  is  once  accepted  by  those  to  whom 
it  is  made,  it  '^  in  all  essential  circumstances,  takes  uiM)n  itself  the 
qualities  of  a  contract,  and  at  that  instant  passes  from  legislative 
and  becomes  subject  to  judicial  control.  Such  a  contract  upon 
well  settled  principles  of  constitutional  law,  cannot  be  impaired.' 
It  was  passed  over  the  veto,  but  has  been  a  dead  letter  ever  siuoe. 
If  law  grows  out  of  the  necessities  of  a  people,  then  it  is  high  time 
that  our  court^s  overruled  the  Dartmouth  College  case,  or  revolu- 
tion will  do  it  for  them. 

What  is  known  as  the  <^  tax  grabbing  law"  to  pay  railroad  sub- 
scriptions, passed  at  this  session,  is  such  a  reprehensible  specimen 
of  legislation  as  to  well  merit  consideration.  It  provided  that  all 
counties,  townships,  cities  or  towns  having  contracted  bonded 
debts  in  aid  of  the  construction  of  railioads  through  any  of  them, 
were  entitled  to  register  snch  bonds  with  the  8tate  Auditor,  where- 
upon it  became  the  duty  of  the  treasurer  to  set  apart  to  their 

*Gbloatfo  Tribune. 
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credits,  to  be  applied  toward  the  payment  of  tbeir  railroad  in- 
debtedness, annuallyi  lor  10  years,  (1)  all  the  taxes  for  any  purjiose 
whatsoever,  aiising  from  the  property  of  a  railroad  so  aided  and 
situate  within  such  municipality }  (2)  so  much  of  the  State  tax  as 
might  be  collected  upon  an  increased  assessment  on  all  the  prop- 
erty of  any  such  municipality  over  and  above  the  year  1868,  ex- 
cepting in  both  cases  the  2  mill  and  Stat>e  school  taxes.  It  was  a 
question  whether  this  was  an  appropriation  of  public  money,  which 
the  Supreme  Court  had  decided  to  be  within  the  province  of  the 
legislature  under  the  power  to  appropriate  money,  or  whether  it 
was  violative  of  the  principle  of  equality  of  taxation  recognized 
by  the  constitution.  The  governor  took  the  latter  view,  and  in  a 
very  able  message  vetoed  the  bill;  but  it  was  passed  over  his  veto. 
The  act  is  very  ingeniously  drawn  with  reference  to  these  two 
views  and  by  its  terms,  really  only  diverts  the  taxes  paid  upon 
the  property  concerned,  the  same  as  other  property,  however  the 
proceeds  may  return  to  the  corporation  or  municipality.  The  late 
S.  K.  Casey,  senator  from  Jefferson,  championed  it,  but  it  is  said 
to  have  been  framed  by  a  Mr.  Cassells.  It  was  designed  for  the 
benefit  of  Southern  Illinois,  which  had  fallen  behind  in  the  race 
of  railroad  developement,  and  met  with  violent  opposition  from  the 
north,  being  denounced  as  wrong  and  unjust  by  every  prin- 
ciple of  law  and  honesty.  It  played  an  important  part  in  the 
combinations,  rings,  and  maneuvering  generally,  during  that  re- 
markable session,  and  became  a  law.  The  bonds  registered  under 
the  act  amount  to  about  $13,000,000,  and  the  tax  annually  di- 
verted by  it  amountB  to  over  $60,000,  which  will  probably  be 
largely  increased  under  the  revenue  act  of  1873.  This  was  not  the 
first  and  only  time  that  a  portion  of  the  State  tax  ha«  been  di- 
verted for  the  benefit  of  the  localities  which  yield  it.  In  1867  a 
law  of  that  kind  was  passed  for  the  benefit  of  Mound  City,  and  at 
this  session  another  to  relieve  Alexander  county  for  her  support 
of  negro  paupers. 

Lake  Front  BiU. — Chicago,  like  a  modem  Briareus,  besides  many 
private  measures,  now  grasped  for  four  parks;  parks  to  the  north, 
south,  west  and  east  of  her ;  the  three  first  named  to  be  connected 
by  a  grand  boulevard  or  avenue,  400  feet  wide.  These  3  parks 
were  to  embrace  hundreds  of  acres  of  land,  much  of  which  would 
have  to  be  acquired  by  process  of  condemnation,  and  which,  un- 
less duly  guarded  by  just  and  proper  legislation,  was  liable  to  be 
converted  into  a  business  whereby  to  dispose  of  unsaleable  lands 
at  high  prices,  and  to  acquire  the  poor  man's  lot  without  due  com- 
pensation, by  setting  off  benefits  against  damages. 

But  of  these  park  measures  what  was  known  as  the  Lake  Front 
bill  was  by  far  the  most  important  To  raise  a  park  fund  it  was 
proposed  to  confer  upon  the  city  council  of  Chicago  power  to 
sell  all  the  right,  title,  and  interest  of  the  State  to  a  strip  of  canal 
land,  310  feet  wide,  lying  east  of  Michigan  avenue,  and  extending 
from  Park  Bow  north  to  Monroe  street,  containing  32  acres,  laud 
and  water;  to  confirm  the  Illinois  Central  railrotui  in  its  riparian 
ownership  to,  and  further  for  the  State  to  make  a  grant  to  it  of 
the  submerged  lands  constituting  the  bed  of  Lake  Michigan,  east 
of  its  railroad  track,  extending  north  and  south  nearly  two  miles 
in  front  of  the  city,  and  covering  an  area  of  1,050  acres,  over 
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which  the  navigable  waters  of  the  lake  rolled  to  a  depth  of  ^m 
10  to  25  feet  This,  of  itself  was  regarded  as  an  imperial  graDt; 
bat  it  was  farther  proposed  that  the  State  transfer  to  the  three 
railroad  companies  ceuteiiug  there,  her  3  blocks  of  groand  north 
of  Monroe  street  and  east  of  Michigan  avenne,  in  consideration 
of  $800,000,  payable  to  the  city  of  Chicago,  for  park  pari>o8eS)  in 
four  equal  installments — a  price  so  ridiculously  low  as  to  fall  short 
of  its  actual  market  value  by  $1,800,000.  And,  as  if  anticipating 
objections  from  Chicago,  which  claimed  title  by  dedication,  it  was 
provided  that  if  the  city  council  did  not  quit  claim  to  the  railroad 
companies  within  4  months,  being  prior  to  the  maturing  of  the 
second  installment,  they  should  be  released  from  further  payment 
and  yet  hold  the  property  by  fee  simple  title  from  the  State  for 
one-fourth  the  sum  offered.  These  lands,  except  tiie  bed  of  the 
lake,  had  been  dedicated  for  public  use,  but  while  the  State  had 
parted  with  her  beneficial  proprietary  title,  they  were  still  regarded 
as  subject  to  her  paramount  authority  and  might  control  or  dis- 
pose of  them  as  would  best  promote  the  purposes  of  dedication.* 

The  bill  was  passed  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  a  large  majority 
of  the  people  of  Chicago  and  her  ropresentatives.  The  governor 
vetoed  it  on  account  of  the  inadequacy  of  price  to  be  paid  for  th^ 
3  blocks  of  ground ;  of  there  being  no  limitation  fixed  for  the  corn- 
men  cemet  of  the  outside  harbor  improvements;  of  the  State  having 
reserved  no  right  to  limit  charges  for  the  relief  of  commerce,  and 
because  the  property  was  not  to  be  subject  to  taxation.  But  it 
was  promptly  repassed  over  the  veto.  It  was  one  of  the  measures 
in  the  charmed  circle  of  legislation,  ordained  to  become  a  law.t 
Steps  under  the  law,  however,  have  been  arrested  by  iigunction, 
issuing  from  the  XJ.  S.  Cirouit  Court  at  Chicago. 

Of  &e  flood  of  local  and  private  acts  pernicious  in  principle  and 
contrary  to  public  policy,  we  can  only  cite  a  few  from  the  many 
that  incurred  the  governor's  veto.  A  number  of  localities — 
Bloomington,  Joliet,  Canton,  Bond  county,  &c. — sought  franchises 
to  enable  them  to  employ  the  taxing  power  of  the  State  to  raise 
money  to  be  expended  for  mere  private  speculative  or  fanciful 
objects,  such  as  to  induce  railroad  companies  to  locate  their  ma- 
chine shops  and  erect  depots;  to  start  private  manufacturing 
establishments;  build  hotels,  &c.,  all  supposed  to  be  of  general 
value  to  the  place  securiug  them,  and  toward  which  those  most 
deeply  interested  sought  to  compell  all  the  helpless,  voiceless  and 
reluctant,  to  contribute  alike  of  their  property. 

Then  thero  were  acts  for  the  incorporation  of  land  companies 
(already  numerous),  whose  sole  aim  was  to  create  huge  land  monop- 
olies, escape  the  embarrassments  attaching  to  personal  ownership; 
the  casualities  incident  to  trade  and  business ;  distribution  after 
death  ;  and  keep  out  of  market  for  a  long  term  of  years,  with  the 
speculative  intent  of  enhancing  its  value,  property  needed  for 
homes  for  the  people,  which  in  the  hands  of  private  parties  would 
be  improved  and  rendered  more  vq,luable  to  the  State-I  A  nota- 
ble instance  was  the  ^^ Illinois  Land  Company,"  which  owned  some 
1,200  acros  in  East  St.  Louis,  sought  to  be  controlled  as  above,  for 

*  Gov.  Palmer's  Message. 

t  There  is  a  not  a  very  secret  scandalous  history  oonneoted  with  the  paasage  of  this 
measure  which  we  do  not  care  to  revive  here. 

t  Gov.  Palmer's  Mes^ige. 
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a  period  of  25  years.  But  the  most  presomptuous  of  these  cor- 
{)orations,  under  a  title  at  the  same  time  the  most  seductive,  not 
excepting  that  of  the  ^^  Illinois  Benevolent  Loan  Company"  for 
a  pawn-broker's  establishment,  was  that  of  the  ^'  Southern  Emi- 
grant Aid  Society,"  a  title,  as  the  governor  said,  which  ^^  suggests 
ideas  of  weary  strangers,  feeble  and  poor,  on  the  one  hand,  and  of 
benevolent  men  on  the  other,  ministering  to  their  wants,  feeding 
the  hungry  and  clothing  the  naked ;"  but  which  really  established 
offices  in  about  30  counties  of  this  State,  (the  principid  one  at 
Cairo),  to  speculate  in  lands  that  emignmts  would  be  likely  to 
need,  and  receive  their  money  and  other  valuables  on  depost,  buy 
and  sell  exchange,  and  by  means  of  a  captivating  title,  win  their 
confidence.  *  Not  one  provision  of  this  act  contemplated  the  aid 
or  relief  which  its  title  imported. 

An  important  event  of  this  session  was  the  ratification  of  the 
15th  amendment  to  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  giving 
sufirage  to  the  blacks. 

Our  New  Constitution. — ^The  year  of  grace,  1870,  will  be  distin- 
guished in  the  annals  of  Illinois  for  the  peaceful  revolution  of  her 
organic  law.  It  is  a  grand  feature  in  the  governments  composing 
this  Great  Bepublic  that  they  frequentl^^  undergo  most  radical 
and  important  transformations  without  tumult  or  outbreak  from 
the  populace,  showing  that  their  will  is  the  source  of  power.  The 
constitution  of  1848  had  for  years  been  systematically  violated  in 
its  plain  and  positive  provisions  by  nearly  every  department  of 
State.  The  last  executive  under  it,  himself  records  that  ^^  The 
history  of  American  States  presented  no  example  of  a  government 
more  defective  than  that  of  Illinois."  Officers  received  or  took 
compensation  for  their  services  under  authority  of  laws  known  to 
be  inconsistent  with  the  constitution ;  and  what  was  designed  by 
its  framers  to  be  a  most  economical  government,  became,  in  fact^ 
extravagantly  expensive.  The  clear  limitation  upon  the  powers 
of  the  general  assembly  was  overborne,  and  legislation  was 
often  hasty,  imprudent  and  depraved  until  the  people  felt 
that  their  public  and  private  rights  were  unsafe ;  that  the  officers 
charged  by  the  constitution  with  the  enactment,  the  interpreta- 
tion, and  the  enforcement  of  the  laws  were  alike  unworthy  of  their 
full  confidence,  f  The  notorious  evasions  of  the  plain  requirements 
of  the  constitution,  and  the  pernicious  practices  thus  indulged, 
tended  to  sap  the  integrity  of  the  public  service  generally,  while  it 
must  have  also  contributed  to  lessen  the  respect  if  it  did  not  beget 
the  contempt  of  the  people  for  all  law.  A  popular  reverence  for 
law  is  the  most  essential  guaranty  for  the  stability  of  the  State,  the 
peace  and  good  order  of  society,  and  the  protection  to  life,  liberty 
and  property  of  of  the  citizen. 

It  was  thexefore  high  time  to  erect  new  limitations  upon  the 
powers  of  the  several  departments,  instead  of  those  persistently 
disregarded,  and  viewed  as  obsolete.  Upon  the  question  being 
submitted  to  a  vote  of  the  people,  at  the  election  of  November, 
1868,  the  revision  of  the  old  constitution  was  by  them  ordered. 
The  succeeding  legislature  authorized  the  election  of  delegateSi 

*  Gov.  P&lmer'fl  Veto  Meange. 
t  Palmer's  Meetage,  1871. 
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(apportioned  to  the  districts  and  corresponding  in  nnmber  to  tLe 
representatives  in  the  lower  house  of  the  general  assembly,)  who 
were  to  meet  at  Springfield,  December  13,  1869,  to  alter,  revise, 
or  amend  the  constitatiou.  Of  the  85  members  returned,  44  were 
set  down  as  republican  in  politics,  and  41  as  democratic  But  15 
were  elected  on  independent  tickets,  all  in  republican  districts,  of 
whom  8  were  democrats  and  7  republicans.  Thus  neitner  paity 
had  a  majority  in  the  convention,  and  the  '^  independents "  held 
the  balance  of  power,  of  which  they  made  the  most.  Its  members 
were  composed  of  learned  jurists,  experienced  statesmen,  and  pro- 
found thinkers,  whose  work,  preparal  with  much  care,  has  been 
very  generally  pronounced  the  best  and  wisest  in  its  limitations 
and  restrictions  that  the  union  affords.  Whether  time  will  approve 
this  high  encomium  remains  to  be  seen.  We  can  allude  to  only  a 
few  of  the  prominent  features  wherein  it  diiters  from  the  old,  and 
which  are  regarded  as  salutory  reforms. 

The  change  from  the  fee  system  to  that  of  fixed  salaries,  fair 
and  ample  in  their  amounts,  will  tend  more  perhaps  to  enidicate 
the  vice  of  evading  the  law  and  elevating  the  standard  of 
the  public  service  than  anything  else.  The  salary  system, 
in  the  option  of  county  boards,  may  also  be  extended  to  county 
officers,  and  if  settlements  with  these  are  properly  enforced, 
will  both  save  and  increase  materially  the  revenue. — Special 
legis]p>tion  has  been  very  greatly  circumscribed^  and  irrevocable, 
private  franchises  and  immunities  are  prohibited.  This  does 
away  with  a  most  fruitful  source  of  corruption  in  that  department 
of  government.  It  breaks,  in  a  measuie,  legislative  rings  and 
destroys  the  business  of  the  professional  lobbyist,  and  the  result  is 
the  halls  and  corridors  of  the  capitol  and  hotels  are  thronged  no 
more  by  this  shrewd,  genial  and  elegantly  attired  class,  ever  on 
the  alert  and  ready  with  a  hint  to  this  member  and  a  whisper  to 
that,  and  an  adroit  suggestion  to  another. — While  the  number  of 
members  of  the  general  assembly  has  been  about  double,  the  steps 
to  be  pursued  in  the  enactment  of  laws  are  retarded  and  hedged 
by  wise  provisions ;  the  former  practices  of  reading  bills  by  tJieir 
titles  only,  and  their  passage  by  the  bundle,  known  as  the  omnibus 
system,  are  prevented  :  and  while  the  per  diem  compensation  of 
members  is  allowed  to  oe  raised,  being  now  $5,  the  reprehensible 
practices  of  entering  into  speculative  contmcts  or  ^^commutations'' 
with  State  officials  or  others,  for  stationery,  fuel,  etc.,  voted  to 
themselves,  which  at  the  last  session  under  the  old  constitution 
averaged  $500  for  each  member,  and  aggregated  $54,000,  besides 
their  pay  of  $2  a  day,  and  charges  for  committee  rooms,  often 
neither  occupied  nor  perhaps  rented,  are  all  effectually  squelched, 
and  instead  members  are  allowed  but  $50  each. — ^To  the  governor, 
who  heretofore  as  part  of  the  law-making  power,  was  a  mere  ad- 
visory agent  and  for  want  of  power  destitute  of  influence,  has 
been  given  a  qualified  veto  for  Uie  first  time  in  the  history  of  the 
State,  with  good  results  so  far  as  exercised.  Prior  to  this  a  bare 
majority  of  t^e  legislative  department  of  government  was  practi- 
call3*  the  supreme  power  in  the  State. — One  of  the  grossest  wi*ongs 
to  individuals  heretofore  was  the  taking  of  private  propeity 
by  municipal  and  other  corporations  for  public  use,  as  it  was 
called,  without  compensation,  by  setting  off  &ncied  benefits,  no 
matter  how  general  to  the  vicinity,  against  the  damages  of  the 
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owner.  This  caiiuot  now  be  done.  Neither  can  a  majority  (often 
representiug  little  or  no  property)  of  any  municipality,  now  vote 
to  lend  its  credit  or  impose  a  debt  upon  the  property  of  the  min- 
ority for  the  benefit  of  some  corporation  or  improvement — ^The 
general  assembly  is  prohibited  from  discharging  any  county,  city 
or  town  from  its  proportionate  share  of  taxes,  the  commutation  of 
such  taxes,  or  the  diverting  of  them  from  the  treasury,  as  under  the 
railroad  tax-gi*abbing  law  of  1869. — The  revenue  article  of  the  old 
constitution  has  been  rendered  more  efficient,  and  with  late  legis- 
lation will  bear  more  evenly  upon  the  property  of  the  State. — ^The 
two-mill  tax  was  abolished. — ^Minority  representation  in  tiie  legis- 
lature, by  means  of  cumulative  voting,  is  a  new  but  promising 
feature  in  the  organic  act,  adopted  for  tiie  first  time  by  any  State 
in  the  union. — Our  judiciary  system  has  been  rendeml  uniform, 
and  greatly  modified,  whether  for  good  requires  to  be  ascertained. 
To  county  courts,  as  supplemented  by  a  late  law,  have  been  given 
extended  civil  jurisdiction,  and  they  are  authorized  to  try  minor 
criminal  cases  with  a  view  of  saviug  to  counties  large  expenditures 
for  boarding  prisoners  while  awaiting  the  terms  of  the  circuit 
courts. — But  ^e  provision  which  seeks  to  control  the  railroads  of 
the  State,  prohibiting  parallel  or  competing  lines  from  consolida- 
tion, and  which  declares  all  railroads  public  highways,  requiring 
the  general  assembly  to  establish  reasonable  maximum  rates  of 
charges,  and  to  prevent  unjust  dircriminations  and  extortions,  is 
one  which,  if  sustained  by  the  courts,  promises  to  be  one  of  the 
most  important  in  its  beneficial  results  to  the  people,  as  it  is  one 
now  eliciting  the  greatest  public  interest.  The  question  whether 
a  power  has  grown  up  in  the  State  greater  than  the  State  itself  is 
now  in  process  of  solution. 

The  Great  Ohicago  i^re.— Chicago  was  first  laid  off 'in  1830,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river  of  that  name.  Prior  to  that  the  point  was 
known  as  Fort  Dearborn,  built  by  the  government  in  1804.  By 
an  unprecedented  growth  and  prosperity,  Chicago  had  by  1871 
attained  to  a  city  of  300,000  souls.  As  the  radiating  centre  of 
more  than  a  dozen  trunk  lines  of  railroads,  reaching  far  into  the 
interior,  with  thefr  innumerable  branches  and  connections,  she  is 
enabled  to  grasp  with  Briarian  hands,  as  it  were,  the  products  of 
a  vast  and  fertile  region  ^  possessed  of  an  extended  lake,  canal, 
and  river  commerce,  and  a  large  manufacturing  interest,  and  ani- 
mated by  enterprising  and  sagacious  capitalists,  eneigetic  mer- 
chants and  pushing  business  men  generally,  she  was  truly,  not 
only  the  chief  city  of  Illinois,  but  the  emporium  of  the  great 
northwest — the  pride  of  her  State  and  the  wonder  of  the  civilized 
world.  While  she  had  miles  upon  miles  of  structures  of  the  most 
combustible  nature,  being  wood,  her  large  business  centre  was 
built  up  of  brick,  stone  and  iron  blocks,  massive  in  size  and  of 
rare  architectural  beauty ;  her  palatial  residences,  profusely  scat- 
tered thiM>ugh  many  parts  of  the  city,  but  particularly  toward  the 
lake  front,  were  the  admiration  of  every  visitor,  besides  hermany 
well  built,  superb,  and  costly  church  edifices  and  various  elegant 
public  institutions,  all  these  were  solid,  non-combustible  struc- 
tures, regarded  as  fire  proof.  But  in  the  great  conflagration, 
which,  like  death,  knew  no  distinction,  the  stately  block  and  most 
ornate  column,  as  well  as  the  lowliest  wooden  shanty  of  the  poor,, 
found  a  common  leveler. 
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It  was  on  the  night  of  October  8th  and  9th,  1871,  that  the  ocean 
of  llame  burst  upon  the  doomed  city.  For  eighteen  consecutive 
hours,  borne  by  a  parched  and  strong  southwesterly  gale,  the  Fire 
Fiend,  gathering  strength  and  volume  as  he  marched,  strode 
through  the  fated  city.  The  ftre  broke  out  in  a  poor  quarter  1| 
miles  southwest  from  the  business  centre,  which  was  closely  built 
up  of  inferior  structures  that  kindled  like  tinder  and  blazed  like 
a  bon  tire.  The  flame,  fanned  by  the  gale,  was  so  intense  that  the 
fire  department  was  powerless  before  it.  At  midnight,  having 
devoured  500  buildings,  and  burnt  over  an  area  of  175  acres, 
reachiug  the  southern  limits  of  the  burnt  district  of  the  fire  of  the 
night  proceeding,  which  was  of  no  inconsiderable  magnitude  ordi* 
nai'ily,  and  which  it  was  expected  would  arrest  it,  the  licking 
column,  casting  a  shower  of  kindling  brands  far  in  advance,  easily 
leaiHHl  the  south  branch  of  the  river,  lighting  where  several  blocks 
of  wooden  rookeries,  the  abodes  of  squalor  and  vice,  afforded  it 
vivifying  food.  Sending  ofl:  flanking  columns  to  the  right  and 
left,  it  pursued  a  due  northeast  course  before  the  driving  wind  to- 
wai'd  the  court  house,  the  large  stone,  brick  and  iron  structures  in 
its  way,  commonly  called  fire-proof,  many  of  them  among  Chica- 
go's handsomest  blocks,  crumbling  and  meltiug  down  by  its  su* 
X>er-heated  breath  as  completely*,  &  not  so  speedily,  as  those  of 
wood.  All  hope  of  staying  its  pix)gress  was  now  almndoued,  and 
the 'efforts  suspended.  The  court  house,  from  whose  basement, 
(the  common  jail)  150  prisoners  were  released  to  save  their  lives, 
was  built  of  large  blocks  of  stone,  and  though  standing  isolated 
in  the  middle  of  a  square,  succumbed,  its  great  bell  falling  from 
the  dome  with  a  last  dying  peal.  At  this  time,  as  if  instinct  with 
a  deadly  strategy,  the  fire  disabled  the  pumping  engines  a  mile 
in  advance  at  the  waterworks,  which  cut  off'  the  supply  of  water. 
Buildings  now  would  suddenly  ignite  all  over,  and  the  daugerto 
human  life  became  exceedingly  great. 

The  left  flanking  column  of  flame,  gathering  volume  as  it  pro- 
ceeded, swept  all  that  part  of  the  city  in  the  angle  made  by  the 
south  branch  and  the  main  river.  The  right  also  gathering  head- 
way as  it  went,  took  a  detour  almost  due  east  from  the  south 
branch  toward  the  lake  and  northward,  making'a  wide  swath  and 
rioting  in  the  destruction  of  the  most  superb  hotels,  splendid  bus- 
iness blocks,  and  elegant  dwellings  in  the  city.  Here,  in  the  south 
division,  the  fairest  and  most  ornate  portion  of  Chicago,  and  the 
great  centre  of  her  wealth  and  commerce,  460  acres  were  swept  over 
by  the  terrible  flames  and  3,650  buildings  laid  in  ashes*  But  aside 
fix)m  the  great  value  and  beauty  of  this  i)ortion  of  the  city,  less 
than  one-third  in  territory,  or  the  number  of  houses,  was  as  yet 
swept  over,  or  cunsumed.  The  three  colums  of  flame,  towanlnoon 
on  the  9th,  (Monday)  inteusifled  by  their  union,  now  vaulted  across 
the  river,  and,  marching  in  solid  phalanx  at  double-quick,  licked 
up  everything  in  the  way }  the  ocean  of  flame  with  a  terrible 
crackling  roar  as  it  advanced,  in  a  few  hours  burnt  over  an  area 
of  1,470  acres  of  the  2,533  in  the  north  division,  leaving  only  500 
buildings  standing  out  of  the  13,800  which  it  contained,  and  ren- 
dering homeless  75,000  people. 

As  a  spectacle  the  conflagration  was  at  the  same  time  the  sub- 

limest  and  most  appealing — terrifying  to  the  weak  and  unnerv- 

,  jng  the  strong.    The  roaring  flame  and  crackling  wood,  the  crash 
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of  falling  buildings,  the  detonations  of  explosive  material  in 
them,  and  the  maddened  Babel  of  hnmau  voices,  all  intermingled| 
were  awful  and  terrific  in  the  last  degree. 

The  scenes  in  the  streets  of  the  burning  city  beggar  description. 
All  the  baser  attributes  of  the  human  heart  found  manifestation* 
Fear,  precipitancy,  profanity,  insults,  obscenity,  rapacity,  theft, 
robbery,  arson  and  assassination,  all  wrought  to  the  highest  pitch, 
with  intoxication,  and  amid  the  noise,  confusion  and  turmoil,  found 
vent  and  ran  riot.  Great  crowds,  fascinated  by  a  mingled  feeling 
of  horror  and  admiration  at  the  grandeur  of  the  terrible  spectacle, 
moved  with  the  dazzling  columns  of  iiro  as  it  proceeded.  Now  and 
then  the  crash  of  a  wall  near  at  hand,  the  report  of  explosive  oils, 
or  the  rumor  that  they  were  surrounded  by  the  fire,  or  that  a 
bridge  was  burnt  to  cut  off  their  retreat  would  scatter  them  in 
precipitate  flight,  panic  stricken.  In  many  cases,  people  were 
driven  into  the  lake  for  refuge  against  the  scorching  flames.  Gapi* 
talists,  rushing  to  their  vaults  to  save  their  valuables,  were  over- 
powered  by  the  suiibcating  heat,  and  never  seen  again }  others, 
loaded  with  treasure,  were  stricken  down  by  assassins  and  robbed. 
The  speed  of  the  conflagration  and  its  great  heat  were  such  that 
it  was  impossible  to  save  much  property.  Besides,  owners  of  ve- 
hicles, taking  advantage  of  the  occasion,  charged  enormous  prices 
for  taking  loads ;  $10  to  $50  was  common  and  $1,000  is  recorded. 
Stores  were  opened  and  the  crowds  invited  to  help  themselves  to 
goods,  as  they  must  all  go  at  any  rate,  while  others  were  entered 
by  hordes  of  plunderers  unasked ;  and  goods  piled  up  in  the  streets 
to  be  carted  away,  were  seized  and  freely  borne  off.  The  torch  of 
the  incendiary,  for  purposes  of  plundering,  was  added  to  the  gen- 
eral conflagration.  Saloons  were  thrown  open,  and  under  a  free 
invitation,  their  contents  flowed  unchecked,  maddening  the  vicious 
and  stimulating  to  ruffianism.  Amidst  the  turmoil  of  the  crack- 
ling and  roaring  flre,  falling  walls,  dazed  animals  dashing  about, 
streets  gorged  by  passing  vehicles  and  crowds  of  people,  and  the 
shouting  and  uproar  of  men,  families  became  separated,  children 
cried  for  parents,  wives  and  mothers  wailed  and  became  distracted 
and  husbands  and  fathers,  skurrying  hither  and  thither  in  vain 
searchings  for  the  lost  ones,  were  frantic  with  agony  and  despair. 
It  was  a  night  of  unspeakable  horrors.  Many  incidents  of  tenants 
occupying  rooms  in  the  upper  stories  of  high  business  blocks  wrapt 
in  flames,  suddenly  appearing  at  their  windows  begging  for  assis- 
tance from  the  frantic  crowd  below  and  some  of  whom  found  succor 
and  others  that  perished,  are  related  with  thrilling  effect  in  the 
papers  of  the  time. 

The  loss  of  human  life,  which  can  never  be  accurately  ascertained, 
has  been  estimated  at  250.  During  the  first  two  weeks  following,  the 
remains  of  107  persons,  consisting  often  of  but  fragments,  or  so 
charred  that  few  could  be  ideutifie<i,  were  collected  by  the  coroner 
and  interred.  It  is  supposed  that  the  intensity  of  the  heat  in 
many  cases  wholly  consumed  the  bodies,  leaving  no  vestige  be- 
hind. The  whole  area  burnt  over,  including  streets,  was  2,124 
acres;  number  of  buildings  destroyed,  17,500;  sidewalks  burnt, 
121  miles :  total  value  of  property  swallowed  up  by  the  devouring 
element,  $195,000,000,  on  which  there  was  an  insurance  of  some 
$45,000,000,  leaving  a  net  loss  $150,000,000— these  figures  being 
approximate.* 

*  See  History  of  Chicago  and  the  Great  Conflagration. 
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Aboat  98,500  people  were  bereft,  not  only  of  homes,  bnsiness, 
and  property,  but  even  shelter.  These  collected  at  x>oint8  on  the 
beach  of  the  lake,  in  the  old  cemetery  south  of  Lincoln  Park,  bat 
mostly  on  the  bleak  prairie  back  of  the  city.  Many  were  blinded 
from  smoke  and  blistered  wilh  heat.  Not  less  than  one  hnndred 
women  were  thrown  into  premature  parturion  from  fright  and  the 
excitement  caused  by  the  terrible  scene.  All,  the  sick  and  help 
less,  the  young  and  old,  the  vile  and  vicious,  the  beggar  and  mil- 
lionaire, were  here  promiscuously  huddled  together.  Without  suf- 
ficient clothing  in  the  chill  October  rain,  which  set  in  during  Uie 
night  of  Monday;  destitute  of  food  since  Sunday,  and  all  more  or 
less  exhausted  from  hunger,  the  suffering  of  the  smitten  ones 
was  exceedingly  great. 

And  now  was  manifested  on  the  part  of  the  people  of  this  broad 
land  and  the  civilized  portions  of  Europe,  whither  the  shock  had 
thrilled,  a  noble  sympathy  and  practical  benevolence,  attesting 
the  brotherhood  of  man.  First  the  people  for  hundreds  of  miles 
in  every  direction,  in  prompt  response  to  the  click  of  the  telegraph 
(and  but  for  this  modern  handmaid  to  the  business  of  the  world, 
many  must  have  perished),  sent  in  hundreds  of  car  loads  ot  oookea 
food  and  provisions  of  all  kinds  and  raiment  of  every  description, 
in  quantities  more  than  sufficient  to  relieve  the  wants  of  the  suf- 
ferers. Bureaus,  to  systematically  distribute  the  donations,  were 
organized.  Next,  and  almost  simultaneously,  followed  most  liberal 
contributions  of  money  in  large  sums  by  nearly  all  our  great  and 
many  small  cities  and  some  from  Europe,  aggregating  some 
$7,000,000.  Governor  Palmer,  deeming  it  a  proper  occasion,  con- 
vened the  general  assembly  in  extraordinary  session  on  the  4th 
day  after  the  fire,  and  that  body  donated  virtually  to  the  stricken 
city,  $2,955,340  from  the  treasury  of  the  State — finding  in  the 
great  emergency  a  way  to  evade  the  strict  provisions  of  the  new 
constitution  for  this  purpose  by  redeeming  the  canal  from  the  lien 
of  its  deei^ening  by  Chicago,  which,  though  a  valuable  improve- 
ment to  that  city,  is  dead  and  unyielding  capital  to  the  State;  but 
no  one  will  blame  the  legislature  for  this  benevolent  act  so  neces- 
sary under  the  circumstances.  Six  per  centum  bonds,  payable  in 
10  years,  were  to  be  issued  for  that  amount.  Not  less  than  one- 
fifth  nor  more  than  one-third  of  the  proceeds  were  to  be  used  in 
restoring  the  bridges  and  public  buildings  on  the  old  sites,  and 
the  residue  in  payment  of  the  bonded  debt  of  the  dty,  and  to 
maintain  its  fire  and  police  departments. 

Immediately  succediug  the  fire,  stories  of  incendiarism  for  pur- 
poses of  plunder  became  rife;  that  theft,  robberies,  and  arson 
were  the  order  in  the  unburn  t  portions  of  the  city,  and  that  hordes 
of  '^roughs"  from  other  large  cities  were  on  the  point  of  invasion. 
The  ignorant,  desi)erate  from  their  losses,  were  represented  as 
possessed  by  a  mania  for  further  destruction ;  others  in  great 
.  masses,  together  with  tbe  police,  as  taking  the  law  into  their  own 
bands,  shooting  down,  beating  to  death, or  hanging  to  lamp-posts, 
numerous  alleged  offenders,  without  close  scrutiny  as  to  their 
guilt  or  innocence.  These  stories  which  were  utterly  untrue, 
gained  credence  in  the  city  at  the  time  and  a  considerable  panic 
prevailed.  Telegrams  disseminating  them  were  sent  broad  cast 
over  the  land,  and  the  flying  fugitives  from  the  city,  whose  exodus 
by  the  16th,  amounted  to  60,000,  impressed  with  these  storieSi 
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spread  reports  of  seeing  blackened  corpses  of  robbers  and  incen- 
diaries hanging  to  giblets.  Gen.  Anson  Stager,  a  prominent  cit- 
izen, telegraphed  &)v.  Palmer  on  the  10th  that  great  consterna- 
tion and  anxiety  existed  on  account  of  the  presence  of  ^^ronghs" 
and  thieves,  plundering  in  all  directions,  and  that  two  incendia- 
ries were  shot  the  night  preceding  while  in  the  act  of  firingbuild- 
ings. 

Under  the  apprehensions  prevailing,  the  police  force  was  largely 
increased,  1,500  being  sworn  in  on  the  west  side,  and  500  on  the 
south.  Indeed,  on  Monday  morning.  Major  Alstruf  hail  tendered 
the  services  of  a  battalion  of  three  militia  companies  to  the  su- 
perintendent and  were  accepted.  Gov.  Palmer,  in  answer  to  Gen. 
Stager's  dispatch,  proffered  a  military  force  to  the  city,  to  preserve 
property  and  enforce  order,  which,  in  the  reply  by  telegraph,  was 
immediately  requested  by  the  mayor,  to  be  sent  by  special  train, 
and  later  on  tbe  same  day.  1,000  muskets  and  amunition  were  also 
asked.  Acyutant  Gen.  H.  Dilger,  at  once,  by  telegraph,  ordered  to 
Chicago  the  ^^Bloomingtou  National  Guards,^  ^^Champaign 
Cadete,''  "Sterling  City  Guards,''  Bock  Fall  Zouaves,"  *^Eock 
Island  Light  Artillery"  with  four  pieces;  and  under  his  immediate 
charge,  the  "Springfield  Zouaves,"  "CMara  Guards,"  and  Capt. 
Donigan's  colored  company,  200  men,  the  latter  arriving  there 
early  the  next  day,  the  11th,  and  before  evening  the  other  militia 
companies  also  arrived,  making  a  military*  force  of  516  men,  well 
armed  and  equiped  to  protect  the  property,  maintain  order,  and 
enforce  the  laws  in  the  city.  But  Gen.  Dilger  now  found  the  wild 
rumors  of  lawlessness  to  have  been  greatly  exaggerated,  and  the 
mayor,  professing  no  knowledge  of  the  dispatches  calling  for 
State  troops  and,  at  the  time,  confiding  in  the  strong  arm  of  the 
military  power  of  the  U.  S.,  was  ready  to  issue  his  proclamation 
entrusting  the  peace  of  the  city  to  Lieut.  Gen.  Phil.  H.  Sheridan, 
of  the  U.  S.  army,  who  was  stationed  there.  The  State  authority 
being  thus  superceded  by  that  of  the  U.  S.,  Gen.  Dilger,  with  a 
portion  of  his  force,  after  some  three  days  time,  returned.  Some 
of  the  police  authorities,  jealous  of  the  military  occupation  thus 
assumed,  protested  against  it  for  the  reason  that  policemen  were 
acqainted  with  the  i)eop]e  and  possessed  large  discretionary  pow- 
ers in  the  arrest  of  parties,  the  prevention  of  breaches  of  the 
peace,  and  tlie  commission  of  crimes;  while  a  soldier  was  the  rig- 
id instrument  of  orders,  regardless  of  consequences.  The  city, 
however,  was  surrendered  to  the  military,  U.  S.  regulars  being 
ordered  thither  from  Omaha,  Forts  Leavenworth  and  Scott,  and 
from  Louisville.  The  police  were  ordered  to  act  in  conjunction 
with  the  military,  good  order  was  maintained  throughout,  and, 
what  was  perhaps  of  more  importance  than  all  else,  confidence 
was  restored. 

At  the  time  that  the  city  was  thus  turned  over  to  military 
rule,  Gen.  Sheridan  directed  a  citizen  of  Chicago,  Gen.  Frank  T. 
Sherman,  to  enlist  and  organize  a  regiment  of  infantry  for  20 
days,  to  serve  as  guards  in  protecting  the  property  of  the  city. 
They  swore  allegiance  to  the  U.  S.  and  obedience  to  the  officers  ap- 
pointed over  them;  they  were  to  arrest  all  citizens  who,  in  ^eir 
judgment,  might  be  suspicions  persons,  and  fire  upon,  wound  or 
kill  any  one  refusing  to  obey  their  commands  to  halt,  after  a  cer- 
tain hour  in  the  night.    In  the  regiment  was  a  company  of  cadets 
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— Students  from  the  University  of  Chicago,  mostly  yoang  and 
non-residents.  To  this  regiment,  asserted  by  high  authority  to 
have  been  illegally  called  into  being,  Gen.  Thomas  W.  Gros- 
venor,  a  citizen  of  Chicago,  who  had  earned  his  title  by  mereto- 
rious  conduct  in  the  late  war  and  was  maimed  for  life,  became  a 
martyr.  About  12  o'clock  in  the  night  of  the  20th  of  Octobeit 
while  quietly  proceeding  to  his  home,  he  was  ordered  by  a  young 
cadet  to  halt  and  give  the  countersign  or  pass-word,  and,  disre- 
garding the  order,  was  deliberately  shot  down,  expiring  in  a  few 
hours  after. 

The  Governor,  who  it  seems  was  not  advised  until  about  the 
17th of  the  full  extent  of  the  military'  occupation  of  Chicago,  which 
he  deemed  a  violation  of  law  both  State  and  national,  had  in  the 
meantime  written  a  letter  to  the  mayor,  couched  in  no  ambiguous 
terms,  vigorously  protesting  against  that  functionary's  virtual  ab- 
dication of  his  office  and  turning  the  city  over  to  the  military 
control  of  the  soldiery  had  asserting  the  adequacy  of  the  State 
to  furnish  all  needed  protection  to  the  smitten  city.  The  mayor, 
stung  by  the  lecturing  epistle,  replied  that  when  the  lives  and 
property  of  the  people,  the  peace  and  good  order  of  a  large  city, 
were  in  danger,  it  was  not  the  time  to  stop  and  consider  ques- 
tions of  policy.  But  the  killing  of  Grosvenor  was  a  circumstance 
to  awaken  reflection  upon  the  anomalous  posture  of  affairs,  and  2 
days  after,  at  the  request  of  the  mayor,  the  occupation  was  discon- 
tinued. 

His  excellency,  however,  did  not  allow  the  matter  to  drop  here. 
He  wrote  and  urged  the  State's  Attorney  of  Cook  county  to  bring 
the  murderer  of  Grosvenor  before  the  grand  jury,  and  to  advise 
that  body  to  include  in  the  indictments,  besides  the  party  doing 
the  act,  B.  B.  Mason,  the  mayor,  Lieutenant  General  Sheridan, 
and  Frank  T.  Sherman,  colonel  of  the  20  day  regiment,  as  being 
equally  guilty.  A  sharp  and  not  very  elegant  correspondence 
followed,  and  the  matter  getting  into  the  public  press,  much  criti- 
cism was  evoked.  Later  General  Sheridan  was  again  appealed  to 
by  prominent  citizens,  to  cause  4  companies  of  U.  S.  soldiers  to  be 
stationed  at  Chicago  for  the  protection  of  the  immense  amount 
of  stores  in  charge  of  the  Belief  fund  and  Aid  Society,  and  upon 
his  request  at  Washihgton  they  were  granted.  This  still  further 
intensified  the  matter,  and  the  governor,  in  a  letter  to  President 
Grant,  protearted  against  this  step  asserting  the  abundant  ability 
of  the  State  to  protect  every  interest  of  the  people  dex>endant 
upon  its  internal  peace  and  good  order.  The  letter  was  referred 
to  Gen.  Sheridan  with  instructions  to  rescind  all  orders  in  conflict 
with  the  laws  or  constitution  of  this  State.  Protesting  now  against 
an  officer  of  the  army  passing  upon  a  matter  so  grave  and  impor- 
tant, Gov.  Palmer  brought  the  whole  subject  before  the  legisla- 
ture and  that  body,  after  a  thorough  investigation  by  a  commit- 
tee, who  brought  in  majority  and  minority  reports,  on  the  25th  of 
January,  1872,  sustained  the  former,  declaring  ^^as  unlawful,  and 
an  infraction  of  the  constitution,  both  of  this  State  and  the  XT.  S., 
the  so-called  military  occupation  of  Chicago ;"  but  the  federal  au- 
thorities were  exonerated  from  intent  to  wilfully  trespass  upon 
the  constitutional  rights  of  this  State,  or  to  interfere  with  \t% 
proi)er]y  constituted  authorities  during  the  emergency  of  the 
great  fire. 
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A. 

Abenakis,  91, 94. 

Adams,  Capt.  in  Black  Hawk  war,  j86. 

Adjutant  Gen^s  office,  738. 

Algonquins,  33. 

Allen,  J.  C.,877. 

Alton,  4ao,  439.  ^,917. 

Anderson,  Lt.  Gov.,  443. 

Antiquities  of  Illinois,  23. 

Apportionment  Bills  of  18^-9, 66^'S» 

Appropriations,  sick  and  wounded  soldiers 
1S61,  870;  what  they  got  8S6;  18^,  887; 
for  war  purposes,  1861,  869 ;  by  democratic 
mass  convention,  1863,  901 ;  by  constitu- 
tional convention,  1862, 875. 

Armistice  resolutions  of  1863, 88a. 

Atkinson,  Gen.  Black  Hawk  War,  38a. 

B. 

Bakus,  E.  land  commissioner,  236. 

Baily,  Major  in  Black  Hawk  war,  38(3. 

Baker.  E.  D.,  512,  525,  526, 538,  542. 

Baker,  David  J.,  senator,  681. 

Banks,  territorial,  Cairo  City,  29a ;  Shawnee- 
town,  292,305;  revived,  418;  breaks,  425; 
first  state,  304  ;  branches,  305;  how  wound 
^P  3^  r  second  state,  418 ;  how  they  built 
up  business  centers  420 ;  branches,  421  ; 
suspensions  legalized,  4SQ ;  they  break, 
425 ;  forced  into  liquidation,  468, 451 ;  Free 
or  Stock  banks,  585;  arguments  for  and 
against,  5S6-7  ;  election  of  bank  bill,  5S8  ; 
how  started,  58S ;  ultimate  security,  590; 
wild-cats,  588;  Foreign  small  note  act, 
591 ;  panics  of  1854-^,  593-4 ;  effect  of  the 
Rebellion,  596;  stump-tail  money,  598. 

Bar  of  Illinois  in  1790,  214. 

Battles  of  the  Rebellion  in  whichi  Illinois 
troops  were  engaged:  Lexington,  748; 
Monroe,  750;  Charleston,  750;  Frcdcr- 
icktown,  751  ;  Belmont,  752;  Pea  Ridge 
754;  Fort  Henry,  757;  Donelson,  758; 
Columbus,  occupation  of,  763  ;  New  Mad- 
rid, capture  of,  764 ;  Island  No.  10,  capture 


of,  766 ;  Shiloh  or  Pittsburg  Landing,  770  ; 
MitchelPs  Campaign,  779 ;  Corinth,  seige 
of,  783 ;  Farmington,  783 ;  Perryvillc, 
786;  Bolivar,  78S ;  Brittan^s  Lane,  789; 
luka,  789;  Corinth,  790;  Stone  River  or 
Murfreesboro,  792 ;  Coffeeville,  802  ;  Holly 
Springs,  802  ;  Chicasaw  Bayou,  805 ;  Ar- 
kansas Post,  S08 ;  Port  Gibson,  813  ;  Ray- 
mond, 814  ;  Jackson,  S15;  Champion  Hilln 
815 ;  Blnck  River  Bridge,  817  ;  Vicksburg, 
•lege  and  capture,  822 ;  Chicamauga,  827  ; 
Wuahatchie,  831 ;  Lookout  Mountain, 
832 ;  Mission  Ridgo,  833  ;  Knoxville,  seige 
834;  Rocky-Face  Mountain,  837 ;  Resacn, 
838;  Kennesaw  Mountain,  839;  New 
Hope  Church,  9^;  Peach  Tree  Creek, 
841;  Atlanta,  842;  Jonesboro,  S44 ;  Frank- 
lin, 846;  Nashville,  847 ;  Pleasant  Hill, 
852 :  Mobile,  reduction  of,  853 ;  March  to 
the  Sea,  854;  Wilmington,  reduction  of 
862 ;  Bentonville,  8^  ;  Close  of  the  war, 
864. 

Beanjeu,  M.,  defeats  Braddock,  135. 

Bienville  takes  Pensacola,  120, 126. 

Beardstown,  rendezvous  in  Black  Hawk  war, 

376. 
Birbeck,  Morris,  349, 354. 

Bissell,  Col  525 ;  at  Buena  Vista,  534, 535, 536; 
dueling  affair,  630 ;  nominee  for  Governor, 
653;  his  administration, 656;  life  and  char- 
acter, 657  ;  censure,  661 ;  signs  and  recalls 
apportionment  bill,  664 ;  funds  the  Macal- 
ister  and  Stebbins  bonds,  673 ;  Contro- 
versy with  Morrison,  678 ;    his  death,  667. 

Black  Bird,  Indian  Chief,  190. 

Black  Hawk,  life  and  character,  373,  414. 

Black  Hawk  War,  370;  causes  371-5;  Gov. 
calls  for  tr(v>ps,  376 ;  council  with  the  Ind- 
ians 377  ;  the  volunteers.  378 ;  Indians  flee 
across  the  Miss.,  379 ;  treaty  made  and 
what  the  volunteers  thought  of  it,  380; 
Second  Campaign,  381  ;  Indians  indueed 
by  White  Cloud  to  recross  the  river.  382 ; 
ordered  to  return  and  refuse,  3S2 ;   State 
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forces  re-organized,  383;  movements  of 
army,  385 ;  Indians  immolate  dogs  to  ap- 
pease Great  Spirit,  384;  battle  of  Stil- 
m:tn's  Run,  385 ;  anecdote  of  Col.  Strode, 
387  ;  new  levies,  388 ;  massacre  on  Indian 
Creek  and  pursuit  of  Black  Hawk,  388; 
troops  disbanded,  389 ;  Third  Campaign, 
390 ;  skirmish,  attack  on  Apple  Creek  Fort, 
^90 ;  Dodge  meets  Indians  on  the  Peka- 
tonica  391 ;  Stephenson ^s  encounter,  391 ; 
new  levies  and  reorganization  of  army,  392; 
battle  of  Kellog's  Grove,  39a ;  Pottawata- 
mies  and  Winnebagoes  join  the  army,  394; 
fruitless  pursuit  by  Gen.  Atkinson,  395; 
forces  of  Gens.  Henry  and  Alexander 
sent  to  Fort  Winnebago,  395;  stampede 
of  horses  395;  Gen.  Henry  finds  Uie  Ind- 
ian*, disregards  orders,  pursues  and  fights 
the  battle  of  the  Wisconsin,  397;  its  import- 
ance, 399 ;  jealousy  of  superior  officers,  401 ; 
further  pursuit,  403  ;  Capt.  Throgmorton, 
of  the  steamer  Warrior,  disregards  white 
flag,  and  fires  upon  the  Indian  camp,  403 ; 
Black  Hawk  decoys  Gen.  Atkinson  from 
main  trail,  Henry  finds  it  and  fights  the 
battle  of  Bad  Axe,  404 ;  war  ended,  405 ; 
cholera  406;  arrival  of  Gen.  Scott,  406;  army 
disbanded,  and  noted  men  in  it,  407 ;  Gen. 
Heury,  408 ;  treaty,  409 ;  Black  Hawk  a 
prisoner,  eastern  tour,  liberation,  charac- 
ter and  death,  408-14. 

Black  Laws,  J34, 310,  314, 317, 318 ;  repeal,  911' 

Black  Partridge,  chief,  a66. 

Block  house  forts,  situation  and  construction, 
25P. 

Boisbriant,  first  French  governor  of  Illinois* 

I2X. 

Bloody  Island  Dike,  speck  of  war,  558. 
Bond,  Gov.,  399 ;  his  first  message,  303. 
Boundary,  State  northern,  295,  and  note,  S96. 
Boquet,  expedition  to  Muskingum,  and  release 

of  white  prisoners,  151. 
Brady ^8  expedition  to  the  St.  Joseph,  1777, 17s. 
Braddock^s  defeat,  135. 
Bray  man.  Mason,  518, 408. 
Breese,  Judge,  454,  460 ;   claims  credit  of  I.  C. 

R.  R.,  583 ;  senator,  684,  715. 
British  emissaries  incite  Indians  in  181 1,  347. 
British  governors  in  Illinois,  164. 
Brokman  in  Mormon  war,  518. 
Bross,  Lt.  Gov.,  life  and  character,  909. 
Brown,  L.   C,  Supreme  Judge,  300,  453, 460, 

note. 
Browning,  O.  H.,  553,  871. 
Burr,  Aaron,  visits  Kaskaskia,  233. 
Buena  Vista,  battle  of,  530. 
Bnttcrfield,  Justin,  482,  582. 

C. 

Cahokia,  Pitman*s  discription,  170 ;  surrender 

of,  181,  213. 
Caldwell,  Billy,  267, 394. 


Calhoun,  John,  645. 

Cairo,  Bank,  292 ;  City  and  Canal  Co.,  573  ; 
occupied  by  troops,  733. 

Camp  Russell,  250. 

Campaigns,  political,  in  1830  and  prior,  3^S^. 

Canal  to  unite  Miss,  and  Ohio  rivers,  293. 

Canal,  I.  &  M. ,  474 ;  GovH  aid,  476 ;  a  means 
to  lead  State  out  of  financial  embarrass- 
ment, 482;  its  success,  486;  the  Chicago 
deepening,  487  ;  low  water,  488. 

Canal  Scrip  Fraud,  668. 

Capitals,  territorial  and  state,  439  and  914. 

Carr,  Gen.,  Si 8 ;  sketch  of,  854. 

Carlin,  Gov.,  his  admin.,  441 ;  life  and  charac* 
ter,  442 ;   advocates  Int.  Improve,  system, 

443- 
Carlin,  Col.,  at  battle  of  Perry ville,  787. 

C'uey,  Z.,  Lt.  Gov.,  365 ;  in  Black  Hawk  war, 
392,  563 ;  in  anti-war  convention  of  186c, 
866. 

Cerro  Gordo,  battle  of,  537. 

Chandler,  Lt.  Col.,  797. 

Charlevoix,  account  of  the  Cahokia  and  Kas- 
kaskia missions  in  1721,  iii. 

Chicagro,  its  early  history  and  name,  260, 939  ; 
massacre  of,  260 ;  first  surveyed,  477 ;  kept 
pace  with  the  canal,  486,  note ;  conspir- 
*cy»90S;  its  great  fire,  939. 

Chicago  Times,  military  suppression. of,  89a. 

Cholera  in  1832,  406. 

Chicasaw  conspiracy,  121 ;   ist  campagin,  taa. 

Chicasaw  war,  125;   2d  campaign,  126. 

Circuit  Court  system  of  1825  repealed,  34a. 

Clark,  George  Rogers,  life  and  character,  173: 
his  services  for  Kentucky,  174 ;  plans  an 
expedition  to  Illinois,  174 ;  authority  from 
P.  Henry,  175  ;  capture  of  Kaskaskia,  178 ; 
expedition  against  Cahokia,  181 ;  value 
of  the  conquest,  182 ;  obtains  possession  of 
Vincennes,  184 ;  treats  with  the  Indians, 
186;  romantic  incident,  1S8;  Vincennes 
captured  by  the  British,  192 ;  his  expedi- 
tion for  its  recapture,  193;  the  arduous 
march  and  success  of  the  campaign,  194-8; 
his  death,  200. 

Clark,  Gov.  of  Mo.,  expedition  to  Prairie  dn 
Chien  1814,  279. 

Climatology  of  Illinois,  20;  its  influence  on 
cereals,  21. 

Coal  fields  of  Illinois,  6. 

Coles,  Gov.,  his  administration,  309 ;  iife  and 
character,  321  ;  fined  for  settling  his  freed 
slaves  in  Illinois,  322. 

Colonists,  early  European,  349. 

College,  Industrial,  location,  913. 

Commerce  in  territorial  times,  293.   . 

Comet  of  16SO,  84. 

Common  Fields,  French,  128. 

Commons,  French,  128. 

Constable,  Judge,  891. 

Constitutions,  1st  State,  107  ;  of  1848,  5465  oi 

1870, 937- 
Convcnantors,  298,  note. 
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Constitutional  Conventions,  1818,  members  of, 
397;  of  X847,  S43;  of  1863,  871. 

Contest  for  Con|;;^ress  in  1896,  338. 

Convention  campaign  to  introduce  slavery, 
3S1. 

Conventions,  party,  of  1838,  441 ;  184a,  463 ; 
«8<6,S5i;  1852,600;  1854,  643;  1856,650-1  ; 
Bloomington,  65a;  i860,  717;  i86c,  anti- 
coercion,  866,  1864,  907-8;  1868,  939-930; 
anti-war  of  June  17th,  1863, 899 ;  at  Peoria, 
904 ;  Springfield,  904. 

Cook,  Daniel  P.,  336, 337 ;  note,  475. 

Costumes  of  the  early  French,  130. 

Counties,  St.  Clair  organized,  213-14;  Ran- 
dolph established,  227 ;  organization  in 
territorial  timcs^  284-289 ;  No.  organized 
in  1S18, 303 ;  settlement,  347. 

Courts,  first  common  law  in  Illinois,  165 ;  im- 
perfect condition  from  1789  to  1790,  307 ; 
county,  213 ;  practice  in  them,  215. 

Craig,  Capt.,  bums  Peoria,  371-4. 

Crittenden,  J.  J.,  Atty.  Gen.  of  Illinois,  2^ 

Croghan^s  mission  to  111.,  defeat  and  capture, 

Crozat,  operations  in  111.,  112. 


D. 


Damiel,  lawyer,  214. 

D^Artaguette,  Gov.,  124;  his  death,  125. 

Dearborn,  Fort,  260. 

Debtors,  their  clamor  for  banks,  306. 

Deeds  of  Cession  from  Virginia,  206. 

Deeds,  Curious  Indian,  x68. 

Dement,  Col.  in  Black  Hawk  war,  39a. 

Democratic  hostility  to  banks,  423. 

Democratic  sentiment  during  rebellion  in  1861, 

866:  1863,878,882,901. 
Democratic  Legislature,  last,  879 ;    its  work, 

884;  its  prorogation,  896. 
De  Montbrun,  Commandant,  204. 
Detroit,  history,  143  ;  seige  of,  145,  159. 
De  \'illters,  of  111.,  defeats  Washington,  135, 

151. 
D^IberviUe,  108. 

Dickey,  Col.,  802. 

Dillon,  Nathan,  his  account  of  the  early  set- 
tling of  Sangamon  and  Peoria,  347. 

Doctor  l&stes,  292. 

Doctors  parcel  out  Illinois,  291. 

Dougherty,  John,  Staters  Atty.,  418,  5ff,  715, 
Lt.  Gov.,  930. 

Douglas,  S.  A.,  454,  457,  460,  note,  470,  574, 
583*  634;  i°ob  denies  him  free  speech  in 
Chicago,  639 ;  answers  Lincoln,  644 ;  sen- 
ator, 685 ;  life  and  character,  697  ;  in  sen- 
atorial canvass  with  Lincoln,  707,  867,  870. 

Dubois,  J.  K.,  652  and  note,  676. 

Duels,  and  **  affairs  of  honor,"  618. 

Duncan,  Joseph,  337,  378 :  Gov.,  his  admin, 
416 ;  sketch  of  life,  political  status,  .417  ; 
recommends  banks,  417,  46a;  procures  first 
free  school  law,  611. 


B. 


Earthquake  of  181 1,  293,  note. 

Edgar,  Mrs.  John,  229. 

Edwards,  Cyrus,  441. 

Edwards,  Gov.  of  Territory,  243,  245 ;  his  re- 
quisition upon  the  Indians  and  council  with 
them,  251-8;  military  campaign  to  Peoria 
lake,  268;  its  results,  273;  2d  campaign 
and  result,  276-7 ;  vetoes  bill  abolishing 
slavery,  316;  senator,  300,  679;  Gov.  of 
State,  335 ;  sketches  of  life,  243,  335 ;  char- 
acter of  his  speeches  as  candidate,  33S; 
charges  against  the  bank  officers,  339,  and 
result,  342;  claims  tittle  in  State  to  all 
the  public  lands,  343;    Winnebago  War, 

Edwards,  N.  W.,615. 

Egypt,  origin  of  the  term  applied  to  S.  111., 

351,  note. 
Election,  ist  State,  299,  3P0 ;  1863,  877 ;  18G3, 

903- 
Encroachments  upon  the  country,of  the  Sacs 

and  Foxes,  370-5. 
Equalization,  State  Board,  established,  913. 
Brie,  Post  of,  taken,  148. 
Bwing,  W.  Lee  D.,  acting  Gov.,  369 ;  senator, 

682. 

F. 

Field,  A.  P.,  454. 

Financial  embarrassment  of  the  State,  44S, 
451-2,  466-8. 

Financial  condition  of  State  in  1818,  and  in 
>830»  3S0, 367 ;  in  "Sl^i  +4^1 466, 47a ,  in  i8go, 
556 ;  in  1856,  605 ;  in  i860,  720-1 ;  in  1864, 
910-11. 

Flowers,  George,  349. 

Forts,  Chartres,  when  built,  121 ;  description 
of,  171;  Crevecoeure  built,  76,  109;  Dear- 
bom,  260;  Du  Quesne,  134;  Edwards,  281; 
Frontenac,  67 ;  Gage,  description,  172 ; 
Machinaw,  147  ;  Massac,  origin  of  name, 
136  and  note  ;  Pnidhomme,  94 ;  Rosalie^ 
122;  Russell,  251  ;  Watanon,  147. 

Ford,  Gov.,  admin.,  463 ;  life  and  character, 
41^ ;  opposes  repudiation,  and  recommends 
taxation,  470;  what  he  accomplished  to* 
ward  relieving  embarrassment  of  the  State, 
473 ;  in  the  Mormon  war,  503, 524,  548. 

Forquer,  George,  463. 

Forman,  Col.,  p5,  528,  536,  539. 

Foster,  Supreme  Judge,  301. 

Foxes,  see  Sacs  and  Foxes. 

Fouke,  Phil.,  Col.,  anecdote,  754,  note. 

Fraud,  Canal  Scrip,  668^ 

Frauds  in  land  claims,  336. 

French,  the,  on  St.  Lawrence,  54  ;  colonies  in 
Ills.,  10^  ;  their  condition  in  1750,  137 ; 
manners  and  customs,  137;  intercourse 
with  Indians,  129 ;  their  amusements,  pow- 
er of  the  priests,  and  litigation,  130 ;  want 
of  enterprise,  133  ;  their  exodus,  163  ;  take 
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oath  of  allegiance  to  Virg-inia,  303 ;  decliDc 
of  their  settlement  and  impoverished  con- 
dition, 316. 

French  and  English  war,  origin,  133. 

French,  Gov.,  548,  his  admin,  551 ;  life  and 
character,  553*  ^■ 

Froutenac,  Gov.,  56. 

Frost  of  August,  18^,  910* 

Fry,  Jacob,  i|Si,  485*  ^68. 

Fuller,  A.  C,  Gen.,  738^ 

Funding  tets,  554. 

Funk*s  speech,  585. 

G. 

Galena,  346,  note,  543  ;  alien  case,  455,  6ai. 

Geology  of  Illinois,  i. 

Gibault,  priest,  184, 216. 

Gillespie,  Joseph,  569,  716. 

Gomo,  chief,  251 ;    speech  to  Gov.  Edwards, 

Governors,  British.  164. 

Grammer,  John,  anecdote,  284. 

Grand  Door,  Indian  chief,  185-6. 

Grant,  Gen.,  sketch  of,  753. 

Gravier,  father,  removes  mission  of  I.  C.  from 

the  Illinois  to  the  Kaskaskia,  no. 
Greely,  H.,  opinion  of  Douglas,  696. 
Gr«gfff  David,  599. 
Green,  W.  H.,  miliUry  arrest,  891. 
Gridiron  Bill,  888,  note. 
Grieson's  Raid,  819. 
Griffin,  the,  first  vessel  on  lakes,  70;   loss  of, 

77-80. 
Griswold,  Judge,  344,  351. 
Growth  of  State,  720. 

H. 

Hall,  James,  author,  354. 

Hamilton,  Gov.  of  Detroit,  193. 

Hard  times,  448. 

Hardin,  J.  J.,  458-9,  534-6,  533-4  ;  in  Mexican 
War,  513, 515 ;  death  and  burial,  536-9. 

Hardscrabble,  Indians  attack,  357. 

Harris,  Major,  535,  ^o,  643, 693. 

Harrison,  Gov.,  333  ;  negotiates  Indian  treaties 
334 ;  superceeds  Gen.  Hull,  368. 

Hay,  John,  244. 

Haynie,  Gen.,  739,  759, 804. 

Head-righto,  336,  235. 

Heald,  Capt.,  official  report  of  Chicago  mas- 
sacre, 365. 

Helm,  Capt.,  185,  193, 19S. 

Helm,  Mrs.,  364. 

Henry,  J.  D.,  Gen.,  393;  life  and  character' 
408. 

Hennepin,  Louis,  68,  69,  73 ;  explores  upper 
Miss.,  78;  107,  note. 

Higgins,  Tom,  Indian  fight,  378,  note  ;  duel, 
621. 

Hill's  Fort  atUcked,  358. 

Hoffman,  Lt.  Gov.,  716;  sketch  of  life,  720. 

Hogg,  Col.  at  Bolivar,  789. 


Holbrook-charters,  973. 
Homestead  Exemption,  first,  557. 
Hopkins,  Gen.,  expedition  into  His.,  369. 
Howard,  Gen.,  expedition  up  Miss.,  in  1S14, 

276-9. 
Hubbard,  Lt.  Gov.,  309, 390,  335. 
Hurlbut.  Stephen  A., Gen.,  sketch  of, 778, 791; 

in  Meridian  campaign,  851. 


niinois  Confederacy,  Indian,  316 ;  6th  tribe,  41 : 
residence  in  1670, 79 ;  removal  in  i66»,  35; 
assistance  in  reduction  of  Louisiana,  36 ; 
defeat  by  the  Iroquois,  86 ;  return,  89. 

Illinois,  a  dependency  of  Canada,  106;  a  the- 
ocracy, 113 ;  part  of  Louisiana,  lu ;  under 
the  Co.  of  the  West,  ns ;  with  Louisiana 
under  the  royal  governors,  124;  a  British 
province,  163 ;  conquest  of,  by  Clark,  173  ; 
authority  of  Virginia  esUblished,  185 ;  as 
a  county  of  Virginia,  302 ;  its  cession  to 
the  Union  and  the  delays  incident  thereto, 
204-6 ;  under  the  govt  of  the  N.  W.  T., 
aio ;  part  ot  Indiana  territory,  832 ;  a  sepa- 
rate territory,  241 ;  anti-separationists,  243; 
its  territorial  organisation,  244 ;  first  grade 
of  territorial  government,  241 ;  advance  of 
the  settlements,  245 ;  in  the  war  of  18x2, 
268;  military  expeditions,  279,  281:  2nd 
grade  of  territorial  government,  a^ ;  civil 
aflfairs,283;  enabling  act,  296 ;  admission 
into  the  Union,  303. 

Illinois  Central  R.  R.,  367, 436 ;  Chapter,  571 ; 
grant  of  land,  573 ;  legislation,  573 ;  Hol- 
brook  charters,  573 ;  release  of  them,  575; 
memorial  of  corporators,  577  ;  opposition, 
578  ;  bond  holders  scheme,  579 ;  *i^Kt  fX~ 
gross  earnings,  580;  benefits,  ^;  jeal- 
ousy of  public  men  for  its  praise,  ^3,  note. 

Immigration,  303 ;  renewal  of  after  treaty  of 
Geeenville  225;  after  war  of  1812,  291: 
in  1825, 330. 

Immigrants,  fatal  sickness  of,  in  1797,  226. 

Impeachment  trial  of  Judge  Smith,  36a 

Improvements,  SUtc  System,  433 ;  means  used 
to  introduce  it,  434-9 ;  Gov.  Carlin*s  advo- 
cacy, 442 ;  its  collapse,  447-8 ;  public's  by 
tery,304. 

Improvement  rights,  336. 

Indian  hostiliUes,  1783  to  1795, 217 1  encouraged 
by  the  British,  219 ;  in  Illinois,  922 ;  in  1811, 
247,  349 ;  truobles  preceeding  war  of  1812, 
247  ;  1813,  27s ;  i8m,  277. 

Indians  of  Illinois,  their  origin,  30;  Algonquin! 
and  Iroquois,  33;  migratory  circle  of  33; 
Illinois  tribes,  34,  4M  w*"  dance,  43 ;  art  of 
hunting,  44 ;  manner  of  killing  buffalo,  44  ; 
use  of  bow,  45;  councils,  could  give  no  force 
to  its  decrees,  46 ;  specimens  of  oratory  47  ; 
constitution  of  family  and  methods  of  sep- 
ulturey47-8;  religion,  49;  general  likeness 
regardless   of  geographical   distributioa* 
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so;  Cnniel  development,  stature  and 
g^ronnds  of  justification  for  their  expul- 
sion, SOI. 

Indian  colony  of  La  Salle,  98. 

Indiana  territory,  asa-g. 

Indiana,  statutes  oi,  240 ;  in  chaos,  342. 

Ins^ersoll,  E.  C.«  878 ;  R.  G., 929. 

Iroquois,  their  invasion  of  Illinois,  85 ;  bum, 
ancient  town  of  the  Illinois,  87  ;  they  mas- 
sacre the  women  and  children  and  feast  on 
the  dead,  89. 

J. 

Jenkins,  A.  M.,  Lt.  Gov.,  410. 

Joliet,  meets  La  Salle,  58 ;  birth  and  character* 
59;  explorations,  60;  discovers  the  Mis- 
sissippi, 61, 6s ;  at  the  month  of  the  Arkan' 
sas,  63 ;  ascends  the  Illinois,  and  stops  a^ 
the  Indian  town  of  Kaskaskia,  64 ;  loss  of 
his  manuscript,  64 ;  celebration  of  his  suc- 
cess, 65. 

Jones,  J.  Rice,  S14. 

Jones,  Michael,  a36> 

Judd,  N.  B.,S4S- 

Judges,  N.  W.  T.,  aia:  first  county,  aij  ;  Ind- 

Territory,  233;  III.  Ter.,  343;  first  State,  300 

Judicary,  reorganization  of  in  1814,  a88;    in 

1818,  300;  in  1825,  328,  342;  in  1841,  453, 

4S9- 
Judy,  CapL  Ranger,  27a. 

Jummonville,  death  of,  134. 


Kane  co.  poet,  specimen,  356. 
Kane,  E.  K.,  senator,  326, 6S0. 
Kaskaskia,  on  the  Illinois,  35. 
Kaskaskia,    removal  of  the  Mission  to  the 

river  of  that  name,  no;  probable  date  of 

settlement,  175-6. 
Kaskaskias,  an  Illinois  tribe,  34, 40. 
Keokuk,  chief,  §7o,  410, 412. 
Klckapoos,  residAice  in  1763,  and  removal  to 

Sangamon,  39 ;  wars  with  the  Kaskaskias, 

Kidnapping  of  blacks,  318. 

Kilpatrick,  472,  55a. 

Kinsey,  John,  trader,  261-2. 

Kinney,  William,  Lt,  Gov.,  336;  sketch  of  363. 

Kirk,  Gen.  at  Stone  River,  795. 

Koerner,  judge,  560;  Lt.  Gov.,  sketch,  603. 


La  Balme^s  expedition,  204. 

La  Boeuf,  Post,  taken  148. 

La  Buissonier,  Gov.  of  111.,  133. 

La  Fayette,  visit  to  Ills.,  331. 

La  Forest,  9a. 

Lake  Front  Bill,  935. 

Land  companies,  the  Wabash,  168;  the  Unit- 
ed Illinois  and  Wabash,  169;  legislation 
for,  936. 

Land,  frauds,  237  ;  speculation  by  a  court  at 
Vincennes,  208. 


Lands,  public.  Gov.  Edwards  claims  for  the 
State,  343  ;  State  allowed  to  tax  after  sale 
555 ;  Swamp,  granted,  572. 

Lages,  the  Big  Gate,  chief,  191. 

La  Salle,  birth  and  character,  55 ;  emigrates 
to  Canada,  tfi ;  meets  Joliet  and  discovers 
the  Ohio,  58;  builds  Frontenac,  67 ;  builds 
warehouse  at  the  Niagara,  69 ;  builds  the 
Griffip,  70;  voyage  over  the  lakes,  71 ;  visits 
Illinois,  73 ;  builds  fort  Crevecoeure,  76 ; 
sends  Hennepin  to  explore  Upper  Miss. 
78 ;  journey  through  Michigan,  79 ;  return 
to  IIU.,  82 ;  torms  his  Indian  colony,  91^; 
explores  the  Mississippi,  discovers  its 
mouth,  and  takes  possession  of  the  coun- 
try in  the  name  of  the  King  of  France, 
94-6 ;  builds  fort  St.  Louis  on  Starved  Rock 
97 ;  placed  under  arrest  and  sails  for 
France,  100;  sails  from  Rochelle  with  a 
colony  and  lands  at  Matagorda  Bay,  loi ; 
attempts  to  find  the  mouth  of  the  Miss.,  to 
return  to  Canada,  and  his  murder,  102^ ; 
concealment  of  his  death,  105 ;  massacre 
of  his  colony,  106 ;  greatness  of  his  ex- 
plorations, 107. 

Law,  John,  his  theory  of  banking,  115;  Mis- 
sissippi scheme,  116;  public  infatuation  118, 
note  ;  driven  from  Paris,  119. 

Lawler,  Gen.,  819. 

Laws  of  the  N.  W.  T.,  2x3  ;  of  the  Gov.  and 
Judges,  227  ;  Ills.  Territory,  xst  grade,  244; 
ad  grade,  a86  ;their  frequent  changes,  289; 
curious  territorial,  ago;  Black,  317,  911. 

Lead  Mines,  183  and  note,  346. 

Leavit,  David,  486,  note. 

Le  Compt,  Mrs.,  228. 

Legislation,  territorial  specimens,  289;  in 
1834-6,  328;  in  1861,869;  in  1865,911 ;  in 
1867, 912 ;  in  1869,  933. 

Legislature,  ist  State,  300. 

Lesislative,  escapades,  423, 667,  898 ;  squabbles 
663 ;  rows,  666,  888 ;  frauds,  886,  88S  and 
note,  and  91a. 

Levering,  Capt.  at  Gomo's  village,  351, 

Lewis  &  Clark^s  expedition,  234. 

Lincoln,  A.,  duelling  affair,  623 ;  speech  at  ist 
Republican  convention,  644 ;  plea  for  har- 
mony in  1856,  654:  life  and  character, 
702;  senatorial  canvass,  707;  farewell 
speech  at  Springfield,  727;  on  route  to 
Washington,  728. 

Lindly,  his  ride,  258. 

Literature  and  Literati,  354. 

Little  Meadows,  battle  of,  134. 

Lively  family  murdered,  275. 

Lockwood,  Judge,  325, 329,  453. 

Loftus,  Major,  repulsed,  155. 

Logan,  J.  A.,  speech  against  Bissell,  661; 
senator,  715;  at  Belmont,  754;  compli- 
ments of  Gen.  Sherman,  7S4;  at  Raymond 
and  Jackson,  815;  Champion  Hills,  817; 
sketch  of,  824,  836;  AUanta,  842;  address 
to  soldiers,  890. 
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Logan,  Stephen  T.,  647, 868. 

Lovejoy,  E.  P.,  slavery  agiUtion,  427;   his 

death,  439. 
I-ovejoy,  Owen,  653. 
Louisiana  Territory  under  the  Ind.  Territorial 

Gov't.,  333. 

M. 


Macallister    and    Stebbins  bonds,  436;    their 

funding,  673. 
Mackinaw,  massacre  of,  147. 
Mail  routes,  early,  35a. 
Maine  Law,  606 ;  riot  in  Chiccgo,  606. 
Marsh,  Col.,  775, 797- 

Marquette,  Father,  birth  and  character,  59", 
with  Joliet  discovers  the  Mississippi,  61 ; 
stops  at  Kaskaskia  on  the  His.,  64 ;  estab- 
lishes mission  of  I.  C.  at  the  great  town 
of  the  Illinsis  tribes,  65 ;  death,  burial  and 
removal  of  his  remains,  66. 
Mascontins,  6th  tribe  of  the  Illinois,  41. 
Massac  evacuates  Du  Quesne  and  builds  Fort 

Massac,  136. 
Massacres,  Chicago,  a6o  ;  Indian  Creek,  38S  ; 
Mackinaw,  147  ;  Rosalie,  laa ;  of  the  Tam- 
aroas,  89. 
M* Arthur,  Gen.,  760, 791,  8x8. 
M'Clemand,  J.  A.,  454, 469,  600,  649 ;  Belmont 
754  ;  Henry,  758 ;    Donelson,  759 ;  Shiloh, 
771 ;    commands  army  of  the  Miss.,  and 
captures  Arkansas  Post,  807-8  ;  sketch  of, 
,         810;    at  Port  Gibson,  813 ;    at  Black  River 
Bridge,  817 ;  assault  on  the  entrenchments 
of  Vicksburg,  819;    Union    speech,  867, 
S90. 
M'CuIloch,  Lt.  Col.,  802. 
M'Uvain,  Major,  797. 
McLean,  John,  300, 306 ;  senator,  680. 
M^Roberts,  Samuel,  333,  329;  senator,  683. 
Matheny,  C.  R.,  300 ;  J.  H.,  690,  note. 
Mather,  Thos.,  419,437. 

Matteson,  Gov.,  his  admin.,  599;  life  and  char- 
acter, 6oa  ;    prosperity  of  the  State,  605  ; 
his  canal    scrip   fraud,  668;    death,   673, 
note. 
Meillet's  expedition  to  the  St.  Joseph,  1778,  17a 
Membre,  Zenobc,  68,  78, 93,  97. 
Menard,  Pierre,  Lt.  Gov.,  199. 
Merchandizing  in  early  times,  351. 
Mexican  War,  52a;  calls  for  volunteers ,  533 ; 
response,  524;  organization  oi  Regiments, 
535;     destination,  537;     battle  ot   Bnena 
Vista,  530 ;  Cerro  Gordo,  537 ;  5th  and  6th 
Regiments,  540-1. 
Michigan  separated  from  Ind.  334. 
Milbum,Rev.  W.  H. ,  opinion  of  Douglas,  710. 
Military  arrests,  890. 
Militia  rights,  336. 

Militia  system,  358 ;   how  brought  into  disre- 
pute 361-3. 
Mills  in  early  times,  336, 348. 
Missionaries,  Jesuits,  53  ;  Recollets,  Supitians, 

S4. 


Missionary  fathers,  early  French,  110. 

Mississippi  scheme,  117. 

Missouri  levies  tribute  upon  nUnois  prodon, 

564. 

MitchelPs  campaign,  779. 

Mohegans,  91 ,  94. 

Monks'  mound,  35. 

Moore,  Andrew,  357. 

Moore,  Lt.  Gov.,  469  ;   sketch  of,  465,  5*5,  537. 

Mormons,  489;  their  prophet,  489;  book  of, 
490;  hegiras,  494;  arrival  in  Ills.,  495; 
their  charters,  496 ;  arrest  of  their  prophet, 
497  ;  assassination,  508 ;  trial  of  the  accos* 
ed,  513  ;  Apostles  assume  gov't  of  ckmcfa, 
51 X ;  Mormons  driven  from  Lima  and 
Green  Plains,  516 ;  battle  of  Nanvoo,  518  ; 
final  expulsion,  519. 

Morris,  Capt.  mission  toUls.,  1764, 153. 

Morris,  I.  N.,  880. 

Morrison,  Don,  535,  553,  581, 600, 657. 

Morrison,  Mrs.  Robert,  sketch  of,  339. 

Mound  Builders,  37. 

Mounds,  artificial,  34-5-6-8 ;  natural,  in  N.  HI, 

Mulligan,  Col.,  749. 
Municipal  taxation,  936> 


N. 

Naopope,  Indian,  381. 

Natches,  Indians,  La  Sailers  visit  to  then, 

96-7  ;   massacre  of  whites  by  them,  laa  ; 

their  extermination,  xaa. 
Northwestern    Territory  govt    proposed  tor 

it  in  1784,306;  organized  under  ordinance 

of  1787,  310. 

Notable  women  of  old  Illinois,  338. 

Nauvoo,  battle  of,  518. 

New  Design,  settlement,  336. 

Newspapers,  early,  353. 

Non  resident  lands,  trespasses  upon,  418,  note. 

O. 

Oakley,  Chas.,  fund  com'r,  437, 44S- 

Officers,  first  State,  300. 

Oglesby,  Gov.,  his  admin,  907 ;  sketch  of,  906 ; 

at  Ft.  Donelson,  760 ;  at  Corinth,  791. 
Old  Man^s  creek,  baflle  of,  386. 
Ohio  company,  133. 
Ordinance  of  1787,  3io,  383. 
Osages  mislead  and  murder  Spanish  ezpedi- 

tion  against  Ills.,  isi. 

P. 

Palmer,  J,  M.,  at  Bloomington  con  v.,  651 ;  G«n. 
atFarmington,  783;  at  Stone  River.  793; 
'Chicamauga,  898,  836 ;  Peach  Tree  Cxeek« 
841;  resigns,  843;  Gov.,  his  admin.,  939; 
life  and  chawcter,  931;  takes  State's  rights  . 
ground^  933 ;  vetoes,  9134 ;  connection  with 
Chicago  fire,  943 ;  embroglio  with  the  mil- 
itary authorities,  944, 

Parties,  Republican,  63S ;   Whig,  diasolwtioa 
of,  638 ;  Know-nothing,  646. 
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Pardxaii  feeling  buried  and  revived  in  1861, 
870* 

Party  affairs  during  rebellion ,  866. 

Party  principals,  336,  356, 365,  417, 441, 46s,  SP» 
600, 64a,  65a,  716, 878, 907, 9J0. 

Party  tickets,  first,  in  1838  441. . 

Peace  Congress,  members  of,  866. 

Peace  conventions  of  the  democracy  la  1863, 
899 ;  in  X864, 904, 

Peace  movement  of  the  Legislature  in  1S63, 
881. 

Peck,  Bbeneaer,  460,  note. 

Peck,  John  M„  D.  D.,  336, 355. 

Penitenitary,  resume  ot  its  history,  934. 

Pensacola,  capture  of,  lao. 

Peoria,  early  hist,  ot,  374,  note  ;  in  1897,351, 

Peoria  Lake,  expeditions  to,  in  iSia,  a68,  976. 

Phillips,  Supreme  Judge,  300, 3a6. 

Piankishaws,  residence  and  relationship,  41. 

Piasa* pictured  jocks  of,; 6a,  note. 

Pioneers  in  counties,  347,  356,  note. 

Pitman *s  report  on  the  French  settlements  in 
1766,  175-6. 

Politics  of  the  people  in  1830, 356. 

Pontiac,  his  conspiracy,  137 ;  sketch  of  him, 
137, 140 ;  encouraged  by  the  Illinois  French, 
139,  141 ,  146 ;  plot  frustrated  by  an  Indian 
girl,  144;  his  allies  reduce  all  the  foris 
west  of  the  Alleghanies,  147  ;'  massacres, 
149;  De  Villers  in  Ills,  withholds  fur- 
ther aid,  151 ;  enraged  he  raises  the  sieg^ 
of  Detroit,  and  with  his  warriors  visits 
Fort  Chartres,  154 ;  sends  belt  of  wam> 
pum  to  Southern  Indians,  155 ;  repulse  of 
Major  Loflus,  and  deterring  of  Capt.  Pit- 
roan  at  N.  Orleans,  155 ;  his  embassadors 
demand  aid  from  the  Gov.  of  N.  Orleans, 
156;  bends  to  destiny,  158;  meets  Crog« 
han,  159 ;  last  appearance  before  his  con- 
guerors,  160 ;  death  and  burial,  x6i. 

Pope,  Jnhn,  Gen.,  768. 

Pope,  Nathaniel,  sec  ot  111.  Ter.,  244 ;  in  con- 
gress, a9S,  396,  note. 

Population  of  Illinois  in  1765, 163 ;  in  1800,  317, 
23't  335;  in  1810,  345;  in  i8ao,  30a;  in 
«82S,  331;  in  183P,  367;  in  1835, 438 ;  in  1S40, 
543 ;  in  »S4S,  543 ;  in  1850,  664  ;  in  1855, 
664;  1860,730;  1865,910;  1870,438. 

Posey,  Alex.,  Gen.,  39a. 

Pottawatamies,  origin  and  early  habitation, 
4a;  power,  43. 

Prairies,  origin  of,  two  theoiies.  x8. 

Prentiss,  B.  M.,  Gen.,  occupation  of  Cairo, 
733i  743  ;  at  Shiloh,  and  sketch  of,  778. 

Proclamation  of  British  commander  to  the 
French,  164. 

Prophet,  the  one-eyed,  356;  the  Mormon,  498. 

Quebec,  fall  of,  136 ;  Bill,  165. 

Railroads,  first  charters,  376,  417;  Central, 
3^>  57'  1  ^'  Cro38,  first  operation,  447 ;  its 


sale,  555;  charters  refused  under  Stato 
policy,  563 ;  policy  abandoned,  567 ;  tlieir 
bad  faith,  56S;  railroad  era  dawning,  567  ; 
conventions,  563,  570  ;  extent  of,  1851,  571  ; 
3  cent  law  and  tax  grabbing  law,  934 ; 
municipal  taxation  for,  934, 936. 

Rain  fall,  mean  annual  and  monthly  table,  19. 

Randolph  co.  established,  aj7. 

Rangers,  first  organized,  249. 

Ransom,  Gen.,  S19 ;  sketch  of,  853. 

Rawlings,  fund  corner,  437, 445. 

Reaction  against  peace  movement,  889. 

Rebellion,  Illinois  in  the  War  of,  73a ;  cause 
of,  733-4 ;  Gov^a  proclamation,  731 ;  upris- 
ing of  the  people  and  enlistments,  731, 
73'f  734f  ^  i  schedule  of  regiments— in- 
fantry, 733  ;  cavalry,  738 ;  artUlcry,  739  ; 
Adj.  Gen^8ofiice,738;  medical  dep't  and 
camps,  740 ;  patriotism  of  women,  741 ; 
Soldier^s  homes  and  sanitary  commissions, 
74a ;  occupation  of  Cario,  733, 743 ;  seinire 
of  arms  from  the  St.  Louis  arsenal,  744; 
Illinois  in  Missouri,  746;  on  the  Cumber- 
land, Tennessee  and  Mississippi,  757; 
in  Northern  Miss,  and  Ala.,  769;  Ken- 
tucky, Northern  Miss,  and  middle  Tenn., 
785 ;  Vicksburg  campaign,  799, 811 ;  move- 
ments on  the  Miss.,  800;  Chattanooga, 
campaign,  835;  Atlanta  (836)  and  Nash- 
ville campaigns  836,  845  ;  Meridian  cam- 
paign, 851  ;  Red  River  Jixpedition,  851 ; 
March  to  the  Sea,  854. 

Rector,  Stephen,  Capt.  379,  380-x. 

Red  Bird,  chief,  37a. 

Regulators,  393. 

Renault,  operations  in  Ills.,  xao. 

Republican  party,  organization,  635 ;  conven- 
tion and  first  platform,  64a :  xst  campaign 
645;  its  Bloomington  plattorm,  65a  ;  posi- 
tion of  advanced  anti-slavery  men  650. 

Repudiation,  State  on  verge  of,  45a. 

Retrospect  from  1830, 346^ 

Revenue,  territorial,  387;  State,  how  raised 
TPit  307*  33^*  3^  >  deficiency,  481 ;  sufficien- 
cy* 556- 

Reynolds,  John,  soubriquet  of  Ranger,  374 ; 
Judge,'30i  and  note  ;  Gov.,  his  admin.,  363; 
life  and  character,  364 ;  message,  366 ;  as 
financial  agent,  444. 

Reynolds,  Thos.,  Judge,  300,  324. 

Ribourde,  Gabriel,  68,  88. 

Richardson,  W.  A.,  candidate  for  Gov.,  650, 
656,  661,  S78 ;  senator,  715. 

Rigs,  Capt.,  379, 

Riot,  Chicago,  606, 639. 

Rivers,  Illinois  system,  14 ;  the  Fox  and  Wis- 
consin, 395,  note. 

Rocheblave,  179,  185. 

Rogers,  Robt.,  French  surrender  to  him,  138. 

Robinson,  J.  M.,  senator,  681. 

Russell,  Col.  of  U.  S.  Rangers,  370. 

Russell,  John,  author,  355. 

Ryan,  Michael,  State  senator,  484. 
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S. 

Sacs  and  FoxcBf  their  mig^rations,  wars,  settle- 
ments, tribal  distinction  and  streng^,  36-8; 
in  Black  Hawk  War,  373. 

Salaries  of  ist  State  officers,  303 ;  in  1825,  329 ; 
constitution  of  1848,  548 ;  of  1870, 938. 

Sanitary  commissions,  743,886-7. 

Seats  of  Government,  914. 

Secret  politico-military  societies,  894. 

Semple,  James,  senator,  685. 

Senators  in  Congress,  sketch  of,  679, 

Senatorial  campaig^n  of  Douglas  and  Lincoln, 
691. 

Settlements,  advance  of,  in  1818,  302;  1830,  346; 

»840,  449- 
Scates,  W.  B.,  877. 

Schools,  common,  609 ;  free,  of  1825, 611 ;  pres- 
ent system  established,  615. 
Scott,  19th  111.  Reg.,  796. 
Scott,  Gen.  Chas.,  expedition  ag^ainstthc  Wea- 

tOWnS,  320. 

Shawnee  prophet,  356. 

Shawncetown,  158;  settlement  and  survey, 
445,  note. 

Shawnees,  character  and  mig'rations,  40  ; 

Shields,  James,  534,  note,  528,  538;  dueling 
afiairs,  633,  627  ;  senator,  685. 

Short,  Capt.,  fight  with  Indians,  378. 

Sickness,  fatal,  in  1797,  326. 

Sims,  Capt.  in  Clark^s  expedition,  185. 

Slavery,  action  of  Congress,  1784,  207  ;  and  in 
1787,212. 

Slavery  in  Illinois,  French ,  introduced,  309; 
recognized  by  Great  Britain,  310;  by  Vir- 
S^nia,  311 ;  prohibited  by  ordinance  of 
17S7,  311 ;  Congress  petitioned  to  suspend 
restriction,  ^13  ;  indentured,  314;  rendered 
valid  by  Const,  of  1S18,  315;  bill  abolish- 
ing it  vetoed  by  Gov.  Edwards,  316 ;  effort 
to  amend  const,  of  Sta'e  to  recognize  it, 
331  ;  conduct  of  the  slavery  party,  324  ;  the 
advocates  for  and  against,  325-6 ;  the  vote 

Slaves,  No.  in  111.,  310, 311. 

Sloan,  Wesley,  564. 

Sloe,  Thos.  C,  335. 

Slocumb,  Rigdon  B.,  365. 

Smith,  Edward,  443,  435. 

Smith,  Joseph,  life  and  character,  489 ;  his  ar- 
rest, 497 ;  his  death,  508. 

Smith,  T.  W.,  Judge,  his  impeachment  trial, 
368,  453,  45S ;  dueling  affair,  633. 

Snyder,  Adam  W.,  463. 

Society,  character  of,  in  1818,  303  ;  1830,  357; 
in  1840,  449. 

Soil,  formation  of,  15. 

Soldiers  in  the  field,  their  patriotism,  890. 

Spanish  expedition  against  Ills.,  120. 

Sprige,  territorial  judi^e,  343. 

St.  Ange  refuses  further  aid  to  Pontiac,  154  ; 
yields  Fort  Chartres  and  leave  the  country. 


St.  Clair,  Gov.  sketch  of,  aia ;  in  IU.«  aij  ;  his 
defeat,  3ai ;  confirms  land  titles,  336. 

St.  Louis  founded,  when,  163. 

Stampede  of  horses  in  B.  H.  war,  395. 

Starved  Rock,  79, 90, 97. 

State,  condition  and  wealth,  1851-3,  604-5; 
g^rowth  in  i860, 730 ;  wealth  in  1864,  911. 

State  enabling  act,  396. 

State  policy,  562. 

Steamboat,  ist  in  the  west,  393. 

Stillman,  major  in  B.  H.  war,  386^ 

Sterling-,  Capt.,  takes  possession  of  Fort 
Chatrres,  156. 

Stokes,  Capt.,  seizes  St.  Louis  arsenal,  744. 

Stuart,  Alex.,  territorial  judge,  243. 

Sucker,  origin  of  the  term,  347,  note. 

Sugar  cane  brought  from  San  Domingo,  137. 

T. 

Taensas  Indians,  habitatios,  life  and  worship. 

95. 

Tamoroas,  their  massacre,  89. 

Tax  grabbing  act,  934. 

Tax,  non-resident,  307. 

Tecumseh,  council  with  Harrison,  348;  his 
union  of  the  Northern  and  Southern  tribes 
35^. 

Temperature,  mean  annual,  19. 

Territorial  Legislatures,  of  N.  W.  T.,  337;  of 
the  Ind.  T.,  339,  343,  note ;  of  the  Illinois 
T.,  2S3,  2S9;  sketch  of  members,  284. 

The  Nation's  guest.  La  Fayette,  331. 

Thomas,  Jesse  B.,  election  to  Congress,  343, 
300 ;  senator,  679. 

Thompson,  Samuel  H.,  336. 

Times,  Chicago,  suppression  of,  893. 

Tippecanoe,  battle  of,  356, 

Times,  Hard,  304,  44S. 

Todd,  John,  Virginia  Gov.  of  Ills.,  185;  his 
instructions,  302;  proclamation,  303;  death 
at  bat.  of  Blue  Licks,  204. 

Tonti,  Henri,  accompanies  La  Salle,  66;  at 
Ft.  Crevecceur,  79,  85 ;  encounter  with 
the  Iroquois,  86 ;  expulsion  from  the  great 
town  of  the  Illinois,  88 ;  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Miss.,  94;  efforts  to  rescue  La  Salle's 
colony  in  Texas,  xo6;  his  important  ser- 
vices, 109. 

Topography  of  the  State,  14. 

Towls,  Judge,  344. 

Town ,  great,  of  the  Dlinots  Indians,  89, 97. 

Township  organization,  556.  \ 

Trade  and  commerce,  early,  393,350. 

Treat,  S.  H.,  460. 

Treaties,  of  Paris  X41,  164;  Indian,  a33,  935, 

a34»  a3St  37^  379- 
Treating  at  elections,  357. 

Trembling  lands,  394,  note. 
Tribune,  Chicago,  650, 909,  934, 
Trotier's  mission  to  Kl'^kapoos,  356. 
Trumbull,    L.,   460,  469,    482,    551 ;   senator, 

688. 
Turchin,  Basil,  Gen.,  sketch  of,  783. 


INDEX. 


IX 


Turnings  point  of  the  State,  473, 
Two-mill  Ux,  546,  550,  555. 

V. 

Venang^o,  Post,  taken,  14S. 

Vigo,  Col.,  reconnoiters  Vincennes,  193, 193. 

Vincennes,  submission  to  Virginia,  1S4;  re- 
captured by  the  British,  19a ;  surrender  to 
Clark,  19S. 

Vincennes,  De,  his  murder,  ia6. 

Virginia  establishes  Illinois  county,  aoi. 

Voudouism  in  111.,  330. 

W. 

Wait,  W.  S.,  470, 484, 5^. 

Wall,  G.  W.,  891. 

Wallace,  W.  H.  L.,  sketch* of,  777. 

War,  Chicasaw,  124;  French  and  English, 
133;  Pontiac's,  137;  of  the  Revolution, 
*72»  173 ♦  a<H ;  Indian,  from  1783  to  1795, 
aif;  of  iSia,  247,  a6o,  268;  Winnebago. 
370;  Black  Hawk,  373  ;  Mormon,  508;  Mex. 
ican,  533  ;  Rebellion,  733. 

Warren,  Hooper,  335, 353. 

Wayne,  Gen.,  campaign  on  Maumee,  335, 

Webb.,  E.  B.  438,  446, 6oi. 

Wells,  Lt.  Got'.,  551,  553,  «9,  673. 

Waubansee,  chief,  a66, 394. 

Wells,  W.  Wayne  , Capt.,  263-5. 

West,  Company  ot  the,  115;  its  charter  revok- 
ed,  123. 


White  Cloud,  chief,  381. 

Whitesides,  Samuel,  Gen.  in  B.  H.  vnu*,  376, 

381. 
Whitesides,  J.  D.,  fund  com'r,  436,  451,  674; 

dueling  affairs,  625, 6x8. 
Wiggins  loan,  307,  367. 
Williams,  L.  D.,  Col., 797. 
Wilkins,  English  Gov.  of  111,,  165-7. 
Wilkinson,  Gen.,  expedition  in  Ind.,  330. 
Wilmot  proviso  of  111.,  636. 

Wilson,  W.,  judge,  30J ;  life  and  character, 

3«9-  4S3i  454. 
Wilton,  Harry,  353. 

Winds  of  Illinois,  31. 

Winnebagos,  ancient    habitation,   39;    war, 

370-1-a. 
Winnemeg,  chief,  261. 

Winnesheik,  chief,  406. 

Witchcraft,  330. 

Women  of  the  olden  time,  32S. 

Wyman,  Gen., his  death,  806. 

Y. 

Yates,  Richard,  645;  senator,  715;  adminis- 
tration as  Gov.,  716;  life  and  character, 
718;  at  Shiloh,  776;  conflict  with  const, 
conv.  of  1862,  S73-4 ;  earnest  calls  for  ap- 
propriation for  sick  and  wounded  soldiers, 
887  ;  prorogation  of  the  Legislature,  896. 

Young,  R.  M.,  state  finance  agent,  444;  sen- 
ator, 683. 
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